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OxzAT  is  the  diTeraitjr  among  hnman  mindB;  so 
great  that  it  can  not  be  fallj  accounted  for  bj 
education,  association,  example — any  thing,  except 
original  differences  of  mental  constitution.  These 
differences  are  owing,  not  to  the  introduction  of 
new  elements,  but  to  new  combinations;  such  com- 
binations, too,  are  as  endless  as  those  of  articulate 
sounds  in  human  language.  You  will  rarelj  mert 
with  a  man  in  whom  there  is  not  a  tendency  to 
excessiTe,  or  defective^  or  perverted  action  in  some 
faculty  or  class  of  faculties.  When  an  uncultivated 
mind  is  neither  of  great  strength  nor  marked  pecu- 
liarities, the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  and 
the  conunon  duties  of  life  may  be  sufficient  checks 
to  its  wanderings;  but  when  a  great  genius  is  per- 
mitted to  educate  himself  he  usually  becomes  a 
moral  monster.  Such  a  one  may  have  great  learn- 
ing, merit,  success,  but  is  rarely  capable  of  just 
▼iewB,  of  safe  and  sober  judgment.  We  might 
show  the  evils  of  ill-balanced  mind>  by  tracing  its 
influences  either  upon  our  usefulness,  our  happiness, 
or  our  salvation.  That  I  be  not  tedious,  I  must 
limit  myself  to  one  of  these  three.  Since  the  last 
is  the  most  important,  I  select  that.  Let  us  trace 
the  connection  between  mental  and  religious  faith. 

I.  The  want  of  mental  balance  is  most  frequently 
seen  in  the  following  faculties;  namely,  faith,  at- 
tention, abstraction,  and  imagination. 

1.  Belief  is  one  of  the  original  powers  of  the 
mind,  and,  like  all  others,  may  be  conferred  in 
various  degrees;  gentraUy,  however,  it  is  strong  in 
early  life;  so  much  so,  that  we  rarely  find  a  child 
not  disposed  to  indiscriminate  faith.  Not  till  fre- 
quently deceived  do  men  learn  to  doubt.  As  their 
minds  mature,  however,  they  find  it  necessary  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  their  opinions,  and  this 
process  is  then  a  duty;  but  when  they  commence  it 
while  the  intellect  is  still  immature,  especially  if 
ander  the  bias  of  depravity,  without  the  light  of 
experience,  and  under  the  influence  of  infidel  or 
vot.  XII.— 1 


sensual  associates,  they  are  very  likely  to  form  a 
habii  of  doubting,  which  finally  ends  in  contempt  of 
sacred  things,  if  not  universal  skepticism.  Toung 
men  should  be  on  their  guard  against  this  habit, 
and  especially  in  these  republics,  where  a  feeling  of 
independence  is  considered  so  becoming  in  youth. 
Very  few,  perhaps,  are  aware  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  power  of  belief  is  under  the  control  of 
habit;  they  may  learn  something  of  it  from  analogy. 
What  capability  is  not  strengthened  by  use,  and 
weakened  by  disuse?  That  power  which  can  make 
the  conscience  either  as  sensitive  as  the  apple  of 
the  eye  or  as  senseless  as  the  cinder,  can  paralyze 
or  galvanise  the  faculty  of  faith. 

2.  This  faculty  may  be  impaired  also  by  an 
exelunoe  attention  to  the  exact  sciences,  which 
accomplishes  the  sad  results  in  various  ways.  It 
narrows  the  field  of  mental  vision.  How  feeble 
the  eye  of  him  who  spends  life  in  a  dark  room, 
striking  at  minute  points,  compared  with  that  of 
the  saUor,  accustomed  to  survey  the  broad  ocean 
from  the  mast-head  I  so  powerless  is  that  mental 
eye  which  is  trained  only  to  accurate  discrimina- 
tions and  nice  definition,  in  comparison  of  one 
which  takes  comprehensive  views.  The  great  math- 
ematician, when  he  takes  wide  surveys  of  life  and 
character,  much  more  when  he  approaches  that  sub- 
ject which  fills  both  immensity  and  eternity,  may 
be  a  litUe  reasoner.  The  immortal  author  of  Cfeles- 
tial  Mechanism-^Iia  Place — is  an  impressive  illus- 
tration. Illustrious  beyond  comparison  as  a  pro- 
fesoor  of  mathematico,  he  was  perfectly  contemptible 
as  a  otatesman.  In  less  than  six  weeks,  by  his  mis- 
takes, as  Minister  of  the  Home  Department,  under 
the  consulship,  he  forfeited  his  place.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Napoleon,  "  His  mind  was  occupied  with 
subtilities,  his  notions  were  all  problematic,  his 
views  were  never  right,  and  he  carried  the  spirit  of 
the  n^niteltf  Utile  into  the  administration."  No 
wonder  that  he  had  not  sufficient  breadth  of  view 
to  scan  the  Christian  evidences.  Moreover,  mathe- 
matical studies  weaken  faith  by  familiarizing  the 
mind  to  indubitable  evidence.  This  inclines  us  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  every  thing  less.  Demon- 
stration proceeds  by  regular  steps,  inseparably 
connected,  accurately  delineated,  and  leading  to 
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conclusions  the  contradictories  of  which  are  absard. 
Moral  reasoning  advances  through  devious  way?i, 
by  steps  irregular,  independent,  and  expressed  only 
in  ambiguous  forms,  to  propositions  the  opposites 
of  which  imply  no  absurdity.  Hence,  he  who  has 
long  and  steadily  looked  only  at  abstract  ideas 
and  their  relations,  will  be  unable  to  appreciate 
moral  proof,  however  strong;  as  he  who  should 
spend  years  gazing  upon  the  glowing  fires  of 
Stromboli  would  have  an  eye  insensible  to  the  soft 
charms  of  earth  and  skies. 

3.  Faith  may  be  impaired  by  the  habit  of  dispu- 
tation. This  is  neither  uncommon  nor  difficult  to 
be  acquired.  That  energetic  exercise  of  the  mind 
which  is  provoked  by  an  antagonist  is  pleasurable, 
the  applause  awarded  to  superior  information  or 
intellectual  prowess  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  shout 
of  victocy  is  most  refreshing  to  depraved  human 
nature.  Moreover,  some  men  are  prone  to  battle 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  When  such  have  weak 
muscles  and  strong  minds  they  fight,  like  certain 
animals,  head  foremost,  and,  like  the  ram  of  pro- 
phetic vision,  they  often  push  their  moral  horns  with 
equal  facility  in  opposite  points  of  compass.  Imag- 
ine a  boy  of  good  parts  and  pugnacious  spirit  among 
inferior  minds  in  the  district  school.  He  overcomes 
in  debate,  one  after  another,  all  around  him,  till, 
I  flushed  with  success  and  intoxicated  with  praise, 
he  is  carried  by  his  comrades  from  school- house  to 
school-house,  as  a  game-cock  with  gaffies  is  con- 
veyed to  the  neighboring  roosts.  At  length  he  is 
brought  to  college,  and  placed  in  a  society  which 
assigns  its  members,  without  reference  to  their 
convictions,  the  propositions  they  are  to  establish. 
It  is  easy  to  predict  the  character  of  mind  with 
which  he  will  go  forth  into  the  world.  There  are 
facts  and  arguments  on  both  sides  of  every  moral 
question.  Such  a  question  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  mental  balance.  To  use  this  properly  there 
must  be  patient  observation,  careful  discrimination, 
and  a  steady  suspension  of  the  scales;  but  for  these 
operations  a  mind  under  the  influence  of  contro- 
versial training  is  incompetent.  The  only  two  ques- 
tions which  any  subject  admits  of  are,  1.  What  is 
the  truth?  9.  Is  this  proposition  true?  The  former 
is  that  of  the  philosopher — it  leaves  the  mind  free 
from  improper  bias,  and  trains  it  to  honest  infer- 
ence: the  latter  is  the  question  of  the  disputant — 
it  stimulates  the  pride  of  the  speaker,  and  fits  his 
mind  to  run  athwart  its  most  solemn  .convictions, 
in  the  eager  search  for  middle  terms.  I  will  not 
say  that  ^e  office  of  the  disputant  is  never  useful, 
nor  that  it  may  not  be  safely  discharged  when  it 
succeeds  a  process  of  investigation;  but  I  do  affirm, 
that  a  controversial  spirit,  leading  the  mind,  as 
occasion  may  require,  to  undervalue  perfect  evi- 
dence and  overrate  imperfect;  to  blend  things  of 
different  species;  to  take  advantage  of  the  ambi- 
guities of  language;  to  overlook  facts  important  to 
Uie  issues,  and  bring  in  facts  irroJevant;  to  con- 
found the  incidental  with  the  essential,  the  impor- 
tant with  the  trivial,  the  accidental  with  the  uni- 


form; to  invert  the  order  of  sequences;  or  to  rush 
rashly  to  general  conclusions,  has  a  tendency,  not 
only  to  mingle  truth  and  error,  but  to  unse^e  in 
the  disputant's  own  mind  the  very  foundation  of 
the  power  of  belief.  Talk  as  we  may  about  the 
irresistible  force  of  evidence,  we  all  know  that 
feeling  warps  the  judgment,  both  directly  moving 
the  will  to  put  the  intellect  in  a  wrong  relation  to 
the  subject  and  withhold  or  distort  the  proof  which 
bears  upon  it,  and  indirectly  by  influencing  the 
train  of  association  and  giving  tone  to  the  mind. 
To  have  a  perfect  impression,  we  need  both  a  per- 
fect seal  and  a  wax  of  prop^  consistence.  If  we, 
at  once,  mar  the  seal  and  harden  the  wax,  what 
can  we  expect?  The  youth  who  leaves  school  a 
practiced  debater  will,  in  all  probability,  not  only 
become  a  moral  porcupine,  the  annoyance  of  every 
company  into  which  he  enters,  but,  by  degrees, 
a  thorough-paced  infidel.  He  will  be  strongly 
tempted  to  assail  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  for 
the  sake  of  always  having  an  opportunity  to  gratify 
his  propensity  for  combat  and  fondness  for  display; 
and,  by  repeatedly  distorting  the  Christian  evi- 
dences, and  assuming  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  Gos- 
pel, he  will  finally  become  an  earnest  enemy  of  the 
faith. 

The  case  of  Chillingworth  is  an  illustration. 
He  would  often  walk  in  the  college  grove  and  dis- 
pute with  any  scholar  he  met,  on  purpose  to  facil- 
itate and  make  the  way  of  wrangling  commo^  with 
him.  While  yet  a  youth,  he  produced,  by  his  per- 
petual disputation  on  religious  subjects,  such  a 
skeptical  state  of  mind  that  he  conceived  it  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  just  views  of  religion.  First  he 
is  vindicator  of  the  Reformation,  the  assailant  of 
the  Pope;  presently  he  enters  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  becomes  the  defender  of  her  faith;  again  he 
returns  to  Oxford,  and  becomes  the  champion  of 
Protestantism.  He  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  abso- 
lute skepticism,  if  we  may  believe  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  says  Mr.  Chillingworth  had  spent  all  his 
younger  days  in  disputation,  and  had  arrived  at 
so  great  a  mastery,  that  he  was  inferior  to  no  man 
in  these  skirmishes',  but  had,  with  his  notable  per- 
fection in  these  exercises,  contracted  such  an  irres- 
olution and  habit  of  doubting,  that  by  degrees  he , 
grew  confident  of  nothing.  He  was  a  great  dis- 
puting engine  without  an  engineer.  He  had  reason 
enough,  as  Wood  said,  to  convert  the  devil,  yet  not 
enough  to  convert  himself.  This  spirit  may  exist 
in  the  Church;  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies, 
and  strivings  about  the  law,  and  doting  about 
questions,  and  strifes  about  words,  whereof  cometh 
envy,  strife,  railing,  etc. — these  are  indications  of 
moral  cholera. 

But  skepticism  often  results  from  a  too  gre&i  facil- 
ity of  faith.  There  is  a  man  who  always  holds  the 
creed  of  the  preacher  he  last  heard.  Such  were 
some  of  old,  "  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine; by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  craftiness, 
whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive."  As  you  ride 
through  the  interior,  perchance  you  see  behind  you 
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a  portljy  well-dressed,  elderly  gentleman,  mounted 
on  a  bay  steed,  riding  rapidly  as  if  to  overtake 
you.  He  is  soon  at  your  side,  making  your  ac- 
quaintance. You  perceive  by  his  portmanteau  that 
he  is  a  country  doctor,  by  his  countenance  that  he 
is  a  sincere,  good-natured  old  man,  and  by  his  con- 
versation that  he  is  a  vain,  garrulous,  bookish,  self- 
made,  but  not  half-made  philosopher.  He  measures, 
with  his  quick  black  eye,  your  nose  and  chin,  and 
describes  your  character  according  to  Lavater;  he 
surveys  your  cranium,  and  pronounces  you  a  singer 
according  to  Gall.  He  inquires  your  residence,  pa- 
rentage, and  pursuit.  But,  finding  it  more  blessed 
to  ^oe  than  to  receive  information,  he  tells  you  the 
names  and  history  of  the  settlers  as  you  ride  along, 
and,  when  the  village  comes  to  view,  he  points  out 
who  is  its  richest  and  who  its  poorest  inhabitant, 
who  keeps  the  best  carriage  and  who  the  best 
piano.  He  quotes  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Darwin,  Hume, 
Mohammed,  and  St.  Paul.  He  would  that  he  was 
worth  $10,060!  and  anon  he  is  glad  he  is  not,  for 
he  fears  the  devil  would  set  him  at  work.  Pres- 
ently he  tells  you  he  does  not  believe  there  is  any 
devil,  and,  finally,  that  he  devotes  his  leisure  mo- 
ments to  fighting  the  devil  and  the  orthodox  clergy. 
As  he  turns  the  corner  of  the  street,  he  presses  you 
to  call.  Being  delayed  a  day  or  two  in  the  village, 
you  inquire  into  the  doctor's  history,  and  learn 
that  at  eighteen  he  was  a  blacksmith,  at  twenty  a 
parson,  at  thirty  a  millwright,  at  forty  a  doctor,  at 
fifty  a  strolling  lecturer  on  the  quadruple  subject 
of  temperance  and  geography,  mnemonics  and  phre- 
nology; that  he  has,  however,  seldom  had  but  one 
occupation  at  a  time,  finding  almost  every  year 
some  new  path  to  wealth.  In  the  year  1825  ho 
could  be  seen,  with  radiant  countenance,  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  merry  youth,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Cuyahoga,  planting  yellow  tobacco;  in  1835 
he  was  seen,  with  face  beaming  with  joy,  laying 
off  a  city  in  some  swamp  near  the  banks  of  the 
Maumee;  in  1838  he  is  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Erie,  with  golden  hopes,  planting  morus  multi- 
caulis  and  hatching  silkworms;  in  1840  he  is  man- 
ufacturing beet-sugar  in  the  oak-openings  of  Mich- 
igan; in  1847  he  is  volunteering  for  the  Mexican 
war;  and  in  1849  off  for  California.  In  religion 
he  has  tried  all^ings,  without,  however,  holding 
fast  to  any.  In  youth  he  is  a  Methodist  exhort«r, 
thundering,  flashing,  denouncing,  and  pounding 
the  pulpit  without  mercy.  Another  decade  of 
yeaxB,  and  he  stands,  with  long  black  robe,  on  the 
green  banks  of  some  crystal  Jordan,  with  head 
bathed  in  rich  sunlight,  and  knees  trembling  with 
emotion,  while  he  addresses  the  multitude  that 
have  gathered  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  boys  that 
hang  like  bunches  of  grapes  from  the  surrounding 
trees.  When  a  few  gray  hairs  have  found  their 
way  to  his  temple — a  Presbyterian  elder,  he  is  lead- 
ing his  children  up  the  aisle  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Father  of  mercies.  The  next  half  decade  finds 
him,  with  broad-brimmed  hat  and  drab  coat,  sitting 
io  silent  meeting,  till  the  proffered  hand  gives 


token  of  departure.  He  soon  becomes  a  Mormon, 
and  then  a  Miller ite;  but,  ere  the  decade  is  half 
out,  he  is  a  boisterous  and  defiant  infidel,  madly 
challenging,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  papers,  all 
and  sundry,  the  parsons  to  debate  with  hun. 

Your  curiosity  prompts  you  to  call  upon  him, 
and  you  find  him  in  a  long  room,  lined  with  drugs, 
and  books,  and  apparatus — books  rare  and  ill- 
assorted;  drugs  botanical  and  mineral,  in  doses 
spoonful  and  infinitesimal;  and  apparatus  to  cure 
you  either  by  wind  power,  steam  power,  or  water 
power.  On  his  table  lies  the  Koran,  ft  copy  of 
which  he  has  just  procured,  and  is  now  reading. 
He  talks  so  as  to  give  you  no  opportunity  to  reply; 
and  to  give  you  a  proof  of  his  boldness  and  skill, 
he  assures  you  that  the  last  time  he  was  at  Church 
he  challenged  the  successor  of  the  apostles  to  test 
his  commission  by  taking  a  dose  of  arsenic.  You 
leave  him  with  mingled  pity  and  disgust,  fearing 
that  he  is  a  kopeU$»  case;  but  a  year  subsequent — 
inquiring  after  him — ^you  learn  that  he  was  put 
into  a  state  of  clairvoyance  and  heard  unutterable 
words,  and  since  that  has  been  a  devoted  Christian. 
Here  is  a  man  of  several  mental  vices,  the  chief 
of  which  is  a  tendency  to  believe  on  insufiicient 
evidence.  Nor  is  he  rarie  avi$.  In  classic  story 
we  read  of  one  whose  body  was  so  light  that  he 
was  obliged  to  put  lead  in  his  shoes  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  him  over — fit  emblem  he  of 
many  minds;  and  such  minds,  unless  very  favor- 
ably situated,  are  pretty  sure  to  become  skeptical. 

II.  The  want  of  mental  balance  is  found,  in  some 
cases,  in  the  faculty  of  attention.  Our  ideas  come 
in  troops,  and  their  character  depends  on  fixed  laws 
beyond  our  control.  They  gain  admittance  with- 
out asking  consent,  but  depend  for  entertainment 
upon  the  will.  Our  power  over  them  is  twofold. 
We  can  place  the  mind  in  a  region  populated  with 
good  thoughts;  we  can  dismiss  intruders  by  neglect, 
and  detain  desired  guests  by  civility.  Attention  is 
an  effort  to  detain  a  perception  in  exclusion  of 
others  which  solicit  notice.  This  faculty  is  pos- 
sessed by  different  persons  in  various  degrees  of 
strength,  and  in  many  is  so  weak  as  to  be  unable 
to  direct  the  mind  steadily  to  any  object.  Such  a  one 
passes  life  as  in  a  pleasant  dream.  His  mind  is  on 
the  sofa  to  receive  calls  the  year  round;  as  the 
thoughts  come  and  go  it  seeks  neither  information 
nor  profit  fh)m  them,  and,  its  effort  being  entertain- 
ment, its  recollections  are  like  images  drawn  on 
the  bosom  of  the  wave.  If  all  subjects  are  viewed 
carelessly,  it  is  impossible  that  any  but  the  most 
superficial  should  be  unden(tood.  Conviction  re- 
quires not  only  j^roof,  but  pereejOion.  The  proof, 
even  of  religion,  is  not  so  obvious  as  to  Jbree  itself 
upon  a  mind  which  gives  it  but  a  momentary  no- 
tice. Though  inattentive  men  may  give  revelation 
their  ateent,  they  have  no  basis  of  eonvietion  to  sus- 
tain them  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  Some  men  of 
this  class  blaspheme;  others  "  care  for  none  of  these 
things;"  others  say  they  try  to  think,  but  can  not 
When  they  would  meditate  upon  divine  things, 
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even  on  the  day  of  rest  in  the  holy  place,  or  at  the 
hour  of  stillneBS,  in  the  retreat  of  secret  prayer, 
other  thoughts  msh  on  them,  and  they  find  their 
minds  like  the  fool's  eyes.  Many  of  these  persons, 
being  possessed  of  some  good  mental  powers,  when 
they  can  be  brought  to  &z  their  attention,  form 
correct  judgments;  and,  since  common  topics  and 
temporid  interests  press  upon  them  constantly,  they 
may  be  wise  in  little  matter»  and  judicious  in  aoorU/y 
eonetm$,  while  they  are  foola  in  all  that  is  tmbUme, 
and  neglectful  of  eternal  realities. 

This  class  is  numerous.  Go  into  the  streets  and 
stores,  and  you  find  multitudes  who  pay  attention 
to  things  only  as  they  are  forced  upon  them.  Be- 
cause politics,  fashion,  and  trade  press  themselires 
on  the  senses,  and  mix  themselyes  with  the  pas- 
sions, they  are  politicians,  or  dandies,  or  tradesmen; 
and  because  religion  does  not  obtrude  itself  on  them 
they  know  but  little  about  it;  they  go  to  meeting 
because  custom  or  weariness  leads  them;  they  hear 
of  redemption,  and  grace,  and  regeneration,  and 
they  suppose,  because  they  have  keard  these  terms 
so  often,  that  they  underetand  them;  but  when 
ftfked  to  define,  they  find  themselves  in  the  situap 
tion  of  St.  Austin  defining  time,  who  said,  "I 
understood  all  about  it  before  I  was  asked,  but 
now  I  know  nothing  of  it."  They,  perhaps,  have 
no  objection  to  religion,  and  can  hear  the  preacher 
without  offense,  or,  may  be,  as  one  who  has  a 
pleasant  yoice,  and  plays  well  on  an  instrument; 
but  since  they  are  unmki^ful  of  his  words  they  are 
unmofied  by  them.  They  are  infidels,  as  the  modem 
Aristophanes  was.  Mr.  Boswell  asked  Dr.  John- 
son  if  Foote  was  an  infidel.  "He  is,"  said  the 
Doctor, "  as  ado^  is;  he  never  thinks  on  the  subject." 
This  species  of  infidel  may  be  found  at  all  elevap 
tions  of  society,  but  particularly  at  the  higher,  and 
especially  in  that  portion  of  it  which  has  been  raised 
suddenly.  Of  such  it  may  often  be  said,  *'  Their 
houses  are  safe  fi-om  fear,  neither  is  the  rod  of  God 
upon  them;  they  send  forth  their  little  ones  like  a 
flock,  and  their  children  dance;  they  take  the  tim- 
brel and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the 
organ.  .  .  Therefore  they  say  depart  from  us: 
for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 
What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should  senre  him; 
or  what  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  unto 
him!"  Well  may  the  Psalmist  reason  with  such: 
"  Understand,  ye  brutish  and  ye  fools,  when  will 
ye  be  wise?  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not 
hoar?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  lie  not  see?  he 
that  chastiseth  the  heathen,  shall  not  he  correct? 
he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he 
know?"  We  could  forgive  the  beast  were  he  to 
receive  his  food  with  gratitude,  and  regard  his 
master  without  attention;  but  "the  oz  knoweth 
his  master,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib."  We 
might  pardon  the  brute  should  he  murmur  in  the 
midst  of  abundance;  but,  while  "  the  wild  ass  brays 
not  in  the  midst  of  his  grass,  and  the  oz  lows  not 
over  his  fodder,"  the  thoughtless  sinner,  forgetftil 
of  his  almighty  Benefactor,  often  utters  blas]^- 


mies  over  his  table.  We  can  forgive  the  bird  that 
sinks  to  roost  at  evening  shade,  and  rises  up  at 
morning  light,  regardless  of  every  thing  but  present 
pleasure  and  present  pain— that  gives  no  attention 
to  its  origin,  interest,  or  destiny;  but,  alas!  the 
stork  knoweth  his  appointed  time,  and  the  turtle, 
and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow  the  time  of  their 
coming,"  while  men,  endued  with  reason,  and  moral 
sense,  and  an  apprehension  of  God,  and  a  revelation 
of  his  will,  can  spend  a  long  life  absorbed  in  the 
petty  interests  of  life,  and  give  no  attention  to 
any  thing  which  does  not  gratify  sense,  or  appe- 
tite, or  animal  passion. 


TO  A  BIRD: 

■BAKV  IV  *MM   WOODS  AT  TWZLZOST 

IIm  MloiriBf  UoM  ■■•  ftom  tb*  pra  of  a  roolhlU  fttead, 
whoM  gnat  mutdtttj  pnrwnu  utf  meaUoB,  or  oTea  alloskm, 
to  propor  Bune*.  We  do  not  pretond  to  anj  profoond  sAgmeity 
on  the  inlgeot,  jet  we  think  the  line*  very  creditable  ver* 
■ifioation.  The  render  can  examine  and  Jadfe  for  himself.— 
EnrroR. 

Bmo  of  the  silken  wing, 
Sing,  airy  spirit,  sing 

Thy  joyous  lay; 
While  o'er  the  mountain  rim 
Comes  the  night,  faint  and  dim, 
Sing  thy  delightful  hymn 

To  dying  day! 

Dear  spirit-bird,  thy  art 
Helteth  the  saddened  heart 

Sweetly  away. 
When  in  the  solitude 
Of  the  gray  twilight  wood. 
Of  the  star-ciroled  wood. 

Echoes  thy  lay! 

O,  I  could  dwell  in  some 
Wood,  where  the  city's  hum 

Never  is  heard, 
Might  I  there  hear  the  note 
Of  thy  sweet-swelling  throat. 
And  on  its  music  dote 
Ever,  blithe  bird! 

In  thy  air-haunted  grove. 
Gay-hearted  bird  of  love. 

Pleased  would  I  lie; 
Under  thy  waging  nest. 
There  would  I  take  my  rest- 
There,  'neath  thy  hanging  nest. 

Breathe  my  last  sigh! 

And  in  the  night  of  deatb^ 
That  sad  night  when  the  breath 

Leaveth  its  clay — 
Musical  spirit,  then 
From  its  clay  prison-den 
Would  my  soul  soar,  and  blend 

With  thy  pure  lay! 


BE00LLE0TI0F8  OF  BIBHOP  HBDDIFG. 


BBC0LLBCTI0N8  OF  BISHOP  HBDDING. 


BT  IIXT.  XOBBRT  ll'»0»>»AZ. 


In  early  youth  I  saw  Bishop  Hedding.  He  was 
passing  along  the  street  of  Syracose,  N.  Y.,  on  a 
warm  Sabbath  day,  after  the  close  of  morning 
Benriee.  His  person  was  robed  in  a  loosely  flowing 
toga,  on  aecoant  of  the  heat  of  the  day.  His  rate 
of  raovement  was  rather  slow  and  measured;  form 
quite  foil  and  rotund;  appearance  healthful,  ma- 
jestic, and  venerable.  His  hair  was  quite  gray. 
The  Bishop  paid  a  visit,  if  memory  serves  me,  to 
the  society  in  Syracuse,  then  under  the  pastorship 
of  Rev.  A.  D.  Peck,  who  is  now  deceased — a  man 
of  blessed  memory,  indeed.  It  was  the  season  after 
the  erection  of  their  stately,  new  brick  church, 
which  was  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  George  Peck,  then 
Principal  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  It  was  a  great  treat 
to  me  to  see  the  Bishop  of  that  Church  which  I 
had  just  joined  on  probation.  The  impression 
made  by  this  visit  on  the  Ohurch  and  congregation 
in  attendance  was  truly  pleasing,  and  for  some  time 
afterward  "the  Bishop's  visit"  was  the  subject  of 
many  a  pleasant  conversation  among  the  brethren. 

The  next  time  I  was  fkvored  with  seeing  the 
Bishop,  he  came  to  the  village  of  Oouvemeur,  St. 
Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.  None  of  us  knew  of  the 
intended  visit  of  the  senior  Bishop  till  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  some  time  after  it  had  oc- 
curred. At  evening  prayers  the  information  be- 
came general  among  the  students.  The  Gouver- 
neur  Wesleyan  Seminary  was  then  in  successful 
operation,  under  the  superintendency  of  Bev.  Loren 
L.  Knox,  A.  M.,  formerly  both  graduate  and  tutor  of 
the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Oonn.  The 
Bishop  was  entertained  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Anson 
W.  Gumminge.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  next 
annual  session  of  the  Black  River  conference,  where 
it  was  his  turn  to  preside. 

As  soon  as  the  Information  spread  from  one  to 
another  that  this  eminent  man  was  in  our  midst, 
and  that  he  was  to  spend  the  Sabbath,  the  solicit- 
ous inquiry,  "  Will  he  preach  V*  pervaded  the  com- 
munity as  generally  as  the  knowledge  of  his  pres- 
ence. Most  of  our  number  had  never  heard  him 
preach,  and  but  few  had  ever  seen  him.  As  might 
be  expected  in  such  a  case,  all  of  ua  desired  ex- 
ceedingly to  hear  the  Bishop  discourse.  Before  the 
close  of  that  day  we  were  told,  from  a  reliable 
source,  that  we  might  expect  a  sermon  from  the 
Bishop  the  next  morning  service.  Our  expectations 
rose  to  the  very  highest.  We  had  heard  many  of 
our  eminent  men  preach,  and,  from  his  relation 
oiBcially  to  the  Church,  expected  that  he  would 
stand  at  least  head  and  shoulders  above  his  breth- 
ren. "Bishop  Hedding  preaches  the  first  sermon 
to-morrow,"  was  soon  spread  through  the  whole 
Seminaiy. 

Sabbath  morning  came.  It  was  as  fine  a  summer 
day  as  we  eould  have  desired.  The  brethren  and 
friends  from  the  country  around  were  present  in  as 


full  numbers  as  if  they  had  divined  who  was  to 
preach  that  morning.  The  members  of  the  Faculty 
were  all  there.  Every  student  was  in  his  place 
in  the  house  of  God.  Even  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  members  of  other  Churches,  whom  we  rarely 
saw  among  us,  were  present  The  Seminary  chapel 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  We  all  meant 
to  be  religious,  but  I  have  since  had  my  own  doubts 
whether  we  had  not  more  of  man  in  our  thoughts 
that  Sabbath  morning  than  of  God.  Sacrilegious 
reverence  of  man  was  not  even  suspected  of  a  place 
in  our  hearts;  but  we  were  intently  bent  on  hearing 
a  great  man  in  Israel;  and  I  will  conceal  nothing 
of  the  expectation  of  hearing  something  ^reat  as 
well  as  good.  The  appearance  of  a  great  and  good 
man  in  our  part  of  the  hemisphere  was  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  our  history  of  some  significancy. 

Finally  the  chapel  bell  ceased  to  toll.  A  man, 
whom  we  all  knew  to  be  the  Bishop,  arose,  and,  in 
a  calm,  slow,  and  reverential  manner,  named  and 
read  a  hymn,  as  was  evident,  from  memory,  as  he 
did  not  use  his  glasses,  nor  did  he  look  on  the  page 
more  than  twice  or  thrice  from  which  he  seemed  to 
read.  The  hymn  was  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
devotional  cast.  Then  the  Bishop  kneeled  down  to 
pray.  He  immediately  seemed  to  take  up  a  thread 
of  communion  with  God,  which  hod  been  inter- 
rupted but  for  a  few  moments,  and  carried  it  on  in 
a  mode  of  address  which  it  is  exceedingly  difilcult 
to  describe.  His  voice  was  distinct,  but  not  loud; 
his  sentiment  was  evangelical  land  deeply  devo- 
tional; his  verbiage  was  plain  and  simple,  composed 
mostly  of  short  and  forcible  Anglo-Saxon  terms; 
his  topics  of  prayer  were  few  and  general;  but  he 
bore  the  hearer  into  an  ocyan  of  feeling.  To  many 
that  prayer  was  full  of  pathos,  but  to  me  there  was 
what  I  have  denominated  devotional  power.  It  had 
feeling  itself,  and  it  made  you  feel;  but  it  was  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  authority  which,  to  me,  ex- 
erted a  controlling  influence.  It  was  pleading 
before  God,  but  it  was  authority  and  weight  to  me. 

Next  came  the  second  hymn,  which  was  to  intro- 
duce his  sermon,  and  I  sought  with  no  little  eager- 
ness to  catch  the  first  line.  This  hymn  would  be 
an  index  to  his  sermon.  Alter  the  lessons  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  read  exceedingly  well,  the  good 
man  took  up  the  Hynm-Book,  and,  without  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  page,  read,  while  a  tear  stood  in  the 
deep  furrow  beneath  his  eye,  in  a  truly  apostolical 
and  touching  manner, 

Mflshration!  O  the  joyfnl  waadl 
What  pl«Muv  to  oor  Mnl 
A  iov«reifn  balm  for  eT«ry  wound, 
A  cordial  for  our  foan." 

I  learned  that  hymn  when  quite  young,  and  had 
often  read  it,  but  I  saw  in  it  more  than  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  All  my  notions  of  oratorical  display 
and  flourish  were  blotted  out  in  the  dash  of  a  mo- 
ment. I  admired  the  elegant  simplicity  of  all  I 
heard,  and  was  prepared  to  hear  what  Uie  Bishop 
might  select  for  his  sermon  without  forestalling 
him.    I  sat  at  his  feet  submissive  and  teachable. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BISHOP  BEDDING. 


I    He  was  simple  in  his  greatness,  and  great  in  his 

'    simplicity. 

He  preached  a  truly  evangelical  s|nnon.    Like 

;  the  style  of  the  great  Wesley,  his  was  at  the  fur- 
thest remove  from  literary  or  metaphysical  display. 
It,  as  a  sermon,  was  plain  to  the  most  ordinary 
understanding;  it  was  eqnal  to  the  profonndest 
depth  of  intellect;  it  was  a  complete  whole  to  the 
critic;  it  was  full  of  marrow  to  the  people  of  God; 
it  was  persuasive  and  awakening  to  the  impenitent; 
in  fine,  it  was  just  what  we  might  expect  from  a  truly 
apostolical,  old  minister  of  the  Gtospel,  who  had  spent 
his  vigor  in  the  great  labors  of  evangelism,  and  who 
was  a  successor  of  the  apostles  by  virtue  of  his 
commission  and  fire-baptism,  rather  than  by  pre- 
latical  imposition  of  hands.  For  one,  I  retired  to 
my  room  not  specially  desirous  of  hearing  any 
more  preaching  that  day.  Such  an  impression  did 
the  venerable  appearance  of  the  Bishop  that  day 
make  upon  me,  that  at  this  distant  hour  I  see  him 
as  I  then  saw  him  standing  up  to  proclaim  the 
everlasting  Gospel.  I  see  the  movements  of  his 
head,  note  the  peculiar  expression  of  his  closing 
eyes,  the  few  but  forcible  gestures  of  his  hands; 
and  observe  the  immobility  of  his  serene  counte- 
nance, save  when  his  eye  now  and  then  emitted  a 
flash  of  that  fire  which  is  said  to  have  distin- 
guished him  in  those  palmier  days,  which  shall 
never  more  smile  on  him  but  from  the  vista  of 
recollected  years.  The  glow  of  his  countenance 
was  not  like  that  produced  on  the  dark  cloud  by 
the  blinding  blaze  of  the  lightning-bolt,  but  rather 
like  that  gentle  illumination  which  glows  upon  the 
bosom  of  mid-twilight,  while  the  insect  is  quietly 
and  serenely  passing  along  his  ether  pathway. 

The  impressions  produced  on  that  occasion  were 
profound  and  stable.  No  one  spoke  of  the  effort 
in  the  phrase  of  adulation,  but  in  the  reverential 
language  of  participation  in  its  unction  and  its 
faith.  One  young  man,  whom  we  had  long  known 
as  a  free-thinker,  made  the  remark,  that,  "if  the 
Methodists  were  supported  by  such  pillars  as  that, 
they  never  would  fall."  All  who  were  privileged 
with  the  pleasures  of  that  morning's  services  went 
away  feeling  that  they  had  listened  to  one  who  was 
an  Episcopos,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  very  deed. 

The  personal  habits  of  the  Bishop  were  truly 
remarkable  for  a  man  of  his  advanced  age.  Pre- 
cisely at  such  an  hour  in  the  evening  he  came  down 
from  his  room  to  attend  prayers.  In  the  morning 
it  was  the  same.  It  was  remarked  by  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  with  what  regularity  the 
reverend  father  was  every  morning  risen  and  at  his 
labors.  When  he  camo  to  take  his  journey  onward 
toward  the  conference,  we  regretted  to  lose  the  com- 
pany of  the  aged  apostle  of  American  Methodism. 
Once  more  I  saw  the  face  of  Bishop  Hedding.  It 
was  at  the  Providence  conference,  held  in  the  city 
of  New  London,  in  the  April  of  1848.  Several 
years  had  passed  since  I  last  saw  him  at  our  north- 
ern seminary.  It  was  with  joy  that  I  saw  him  in 
the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  conference. 


It  was  very  evident  that  he  was  passing  into  a 
later  day  of  the  autumn  of  his  life.  His  health 
was  less  firm,  his  form  was  more  rotund,  his  fea- 
tures wore  a  more  rigid  and  furrowed  appearance, 
than  when  I  saw  him  a  few  years  before.  .He  was 
not  able  to  sit  in  the  chair  during  a  full  session  of 
the  conference,  and  he,  therefore,  often  called  our 
revered  father  Asa  Kent  to  fill  his  place,  while  he 
should  rest  a  whiel. 

The  business  tact  of  the  Bishop  was  apparently 
as  complete  as  ever.  He  could  lay  hold  of  a  point 
in  the  train  of  discussion  with  acute  penetration, 
would  hear  a  motion  quickly  as  ever,  would  call 
the  brethren  by  name  with  surprising  correct- 
ness,  and  would  give  his  decisions  of  queationa 
with  the  utmost  depth  and  accuracy  of  judgment. 
While  the  outer  man  was  decaying,  his  mind  was 
vigorous  as  in  other  days. 

The  hour  for  our  final  separation  arrived.  The 
session  had  been  interesting  and  harmonious.  The 
conference  was  full;  the  committees  had  all  re- 
ported; the  motion  of  thanks  to  the  kind  people 
of  New  London  had  passed  by  a  unanimous  rising 
vote;  all  were  in  waiting  for  the  closing  services; 
the  hymn  had  been  sung,  the  prayers  were  closed, 
and  the  Bishop  slowly  rose  to  make  his  parting 
address  to  the  conference;  the  appointments  for 
another  year  of  labor  to  the  preachers  were  ready 
to  be  announced;  the  portfolio  of  the  Bishop  lay 
unopened  before  him  on  the  table;  he  had  taken 
his  glasses  from  his  temples,  and  held  them  in  his 
hand;  he  spoke  in  a  distinct  but  faltering  voice. 
That  short  but  deeply  affiscting  speech  of  a  father 
in  the  Gospel  will  prove  the  last  of  the  vener- 
able Bishop  Hedding  to  the  Providence  annual 
conference. 

This  had  been  an  interesting  session  of  the  con- 
ference to  him.  From  time  to  time,  of  late  years, 
he  had  bidden  his  brethren  farewell,  not  expecting 
that  his  life  of  labor  would  have  been  protracted 
to  so  great  a  period  aa  it  had  been  the  will  of  God 
that  it  should  be.  But  there  must  be  a  last  adieu; 
and  rapidly  growing  infirmities  admonished  him 
to  quickly  finish  his  work  for  this  world.  He 
was,  probably,  attending  his  last  conference  with 
these  fathers  and  brethren.  There  were  but  few 
fathers  left;  their  gray  heads  were  fast  disappearing 
from  our  midst;  brothers  Webb,  and  Kent,  and 
Fillmore,  and  Bonney  were  still  among  the  soldiers 
in  the  field.  He  had  known  many  of  the  brethren 
in  other  years;  but  he  saw  many  new  faces,  and 
heard  many  new  voices  among  them — ^most  of  them 
were  young  men.  He  was  once  more  in  New  Eng- 
land— a  section  of  the  work  of  great  interest  to 
him.  Over  these  parts  he  had  traveled,  first  as 
an  itinerant  preacher,  afterward  as  a  presiding 
elder,  and  last  as  a  general  superintendent.  His 
traveling  was  almost  brought  to  a  close.  He  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  duties  of  his  several  sta- 
tions with  diffidence,  and  had  borne  their  labors 
and  responsibilities  as  one  who  must  give  account 
at  the  last  day  to  God.    Age  was  fast  coming  upon 


ONE   THOUGHT   ON  DEATH. 


him,  and  he  could  not  long  serye  the  great  Shep- 
herd in  the  militant  Church.  He  had  come  once 
more  to  behold  their  order,  and  to  review  their 
labors  in  the  cause  of  Ood,  and  was  satisfied.  He 
had  come  for  something  more — ^to  confer  his  last 
benediction  upon  his  brethren  and  his  sons  in  the 
Gospel,  and  to  strengthen  those  ties,  which  he 
expected  would  be  again  enjoyed,  after  a  moment- 
ary dissolution,  in  that  rest  Which  remaineth.  He 
desired  the  brethren  to  love  the  Church  first  of  all 
things  in  this  world,  to  cleave  to  its  interests,  and 
to  labor  for  its  prosperity.  He  admonished  the 
brethren  to  keep  the  Discipline,  and  to  abide  by 
the  usages  of  the  Church,  as  the  fathers  had  done 
before  them.  He  would  be  glad  to  come  again  to 
them,  if  our  heavenly  Father  saw  fit  to  add  days 
to  his  life  and  vigor  to  his  decaying  strength.  His 
lamp  was  growing  dim  for  this  life,  but  his  hope 
was  full  of  immortality.  He  was  looking  for  the 
last  change,  for  which  he  had  been  many  years 
striving  to  prepare.  His  labors  had  not  been  few, 
but,  so  far  from  wishing  that  they  had  been  less, 
he  would  that  they  had  been  manifold  more.  He 
did  not  regret  one  labor  which  he  had  •endured,  a 
trial  which  he  had  ever  met,  a  sacrifice  which  he 
had  ever  made  for  the  cause  of  God.  He  was  not 
weaiy  of  the  work,  but  his  feelings  were  like  those 
of  the  soldier,  who  had  arrived  within  sight  of  the 
hills  of  his  childhood — ^his  feet  are  weary  with 
treading  the  battle-field,  his  shoulders  ache  to  lay 
off  the  harness.  His  blessing  he  gave  them,  ex- 
horting them  to  be  men  of  one  work — ^to  be  men  of 
eternity.  He  had  no  fears  that,  at  the  moment  of 
his  depazture,  there  would  not  be  men  in  the  gen- 
eral ^perintendency  to  whose  hands  he  could 
commit  the  Church,  with  as  much  confidence  as 
the  fathers  had  intrusted  the  same  to  the  guidance 
of  himself  and  hii>  coadjutors  in  the  Episcopacy. 
He  would  once  more  utter  the  wish,  that  the  great 
Methodist  family  in  the  whole  world  might  be 
one — ^that  the  membership  and  the  ministry  might 
keep  to  the  old  landmarks — ^that  they  might  pros- 
ecute, with  greater  vigor  than  ever,  the  work,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  God  had  raised  up 
and  thrust  forth  the  fathers. 

The  patriarch  of  the  Episcopacy  ceased  to  speak, 
and  took  his  seat.  That  was  a  thrilling  moment. 
The  brethren  had  heard  the  last  word  of  a  revered 
sire,  who  was  to  go  from  them  to  return,  they 
feared,  no  more.  The  fathers  of  the  conference 
wept.  The  young  men  also  wept.  Many  an  eye 
was  covered  to  hide  the  falling  tears.  All  hoped 
that  they  might  again  welcome  Bishop  Hedding 
to  this  field  of  his  former  labors,  but  feared  that 
his  words  might  be  prophetic.  He  stood  there, 
like  the  Hebrew  legislator,  taking  leave  of  those 
whom  his  stability  had  confinned,  whom  his  coun- 
sels had  strengthened,  whom  his  skill  had  directed, 
and  whom  his  experience  and  piety  had  long  kept 
and  animated  to  deeds  of  fidelity  and  noble  spir- 
itual daring. 

When  the  appointments  had  been  read,  the  breth- 


ren pressed  forward  to  take  once  more  that  hand, 
which  had  grown  old  in  holding  the  reins  of  higher- 
toned  spirits  than  those  of  the  faUed  chariot  of 
the  sun.  The  Bishop  kindly  shook  the  hand  of 
each  who  came.  Then,  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  old  men,  he  slowly  left  the  sanctuary  of  our 
brethren  of  New  London,  Conn.,  never  more  to 
enter  it. 

Bishop  Janes  told  us,  at  our  last  annual  gathering, 
at  Warren,  R.  I.,  that  this  venerable  man  sent  by 
him  to  the  brethren  the  following  testimony  and 
comfort:  "My  comforts  are  mighty  comforts." 


ONE  THOUGHT  ON  DEATH. 


BT  KOITTPXX.] 


zlx. 


Than  death  nothing  is  more  dreaded  by  man. 
When  we  look  even  upon  an  animal  exulting  in 
the  joyousness  of  existence,  drinking  in  at  one 
moment,  with  the  keenest  zest,  the  air  and  the 
light  of  heaven,  and  the  next  moment  "  a  kneaded 
clod,"  there  is  a  feeling  of  the  profoundest  regret 
that  spontaneously  arises  in  the  mind.  There  are 
none,  probably,  in  the  world  but  who  have  felt,  in 
slayiug  a  noxious,  still  more  an  innocent  auimal, 
that  it  was  a  sad  thing  to  take  away  life.  The 
reader  who  is  familiar  with  Shakspeare  will  recol- 
lect the  deep  struggle  that  Othello  had  before  he 
took  the  life  of  Des4emona.  Beside  other  consid- 
erations, he  grudged  most  sorely  the  simple  taking 
away  of  her  animal  existence — a  thing  which  no 
human  skill  or  art  could  restore  to  life  again.  Hear 
him  contrasting  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the 
dead  to  life  with  the  power  he  had  of  rekindling  an 
extinguished  flame: 

**  Pnt  ont  the  light,  and  then  pnt  ont  the  light. 
If  I  qnench  thee,  tbon  flaming  minitter, 
I  can  again  thj  fonner  light  restore. 
Should  I  repent  me;  bat  onoe  pnt  ont  thine. 
Thou  cnnning'tt  pattern  of  exoelliaf  Natore, 
I  know  not  where  ie  that  Promethean  beat 
That  can  thj  light  relnme." 

The  infant  is  rosy  and  plump;  the  old  man  is 
shriveled  and  pale,  with  blue  veins  starting  up 
through  his  thin  and  meager  skin.  His  bones,  once 
supple  and  yielding,  have  become,  through  lapse 
of  years,  hard  and  brittle,  and,  if  struck  heavily, 
they  will  snap  asunder  like  glass.  After  a  while 
his  arteries  become  rigid,  bony  canals,  and  cease 
their  work  of  carrying  the  blood.  The  things  of 
life  then  cease  their  power  of  attraction,  and  the 
golden  bowl  is  broken  at  the  fountain .  Death  comes 
along,  and  all  is  over.  Yet  why  should  man  com- 
plain? We  who  are  born  into  existence  in  time 
have  no  injustice  done  us  if  our  existence  be  brought 
to  a  close  in  time.  Our  immortality  is  not  obtained 
by  birthright  or  by  any  merit  of  our  own .  It  is  the 
gift  of  God;  it  is  the  mercy  of  Christ  that  permits 
us  to  come  to  him,  and  to  be  made  partakers  of  the 
exceeding  riches  of  heaven  and  endless  life. 
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THE  FESTIVITIES  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  CITY. 

▲  BBMINISCBNCE    OP  VISMNA. 

Thb  season  of  festivities  and  congratalations  is 
DOW  in  our  midst;  and,  while  happy  in  the  pleasures 
of  home,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cast  an  eye  abroad 
and  look  upon  the  smiling  faces  and  joj^ul  hearts 
that  join  in  the  general  gladness  in  other  lands. 

In  no  country  are  the  festivals  of  Christmas  and 
New- Year  more  thoroughly  the  festivals  of  the 
entire  people  than  in  Germany,  and  in  no  capital 
are  they  more  brilliantly  celebrated  than  in  Vienna. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  December,  the 
finer  stores  display  Uieir  most  attractive  wares,  and 
resort  to  every  means  to  increase  their  powers  of 
temptation;  but  in  this  they  merely  outstrip  us  in 
the  race;  for  among  the  upper  classes  it  is  every- 
where as  with  us.  A  sort  of  Parisian  influence 
seems,  in  this  respect,  to  have  taken  possession  of 
the  civilised  world.  Those  who  move  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life  alone  present  us  with  the  well- 
defined  peculiarities  which  we  designate  as  popular 
customs.  In  Vienna  this  portion  of  the  community 
make  most  of  their  Christmas  and  New- Year  pur- 
chases in  the  open  air;  and,  for  this  reason,  nearly 
every  open  space  in  the  center  of  the  city  is  filled 
with  booths  and  stands  of  every  shape  and  hue,  so 
that  the  entire  capital  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
grand  fair.  A  visit  to  these' before  Christmas  day 
g^ves  a  better  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
masses  than  even  a  visit  to  their  homes;  for  the 
Viennese  live  so  much  in  the  open  air,  that,  on 
these  occasions,  they  seem  to  bring  with  them  all 
their  love  of  pleasure,  wit,  and  mirth,  to  have  a 
grand  celebration  together  among  the  booths,  as 
preliminaiy  to  the  smaller  ones  in  their  own  circles. 
Hours  may  thus  be  agreeably  spent  in  mingling 
among  them,  listening  to  their  merry  peals  of 
laughter  and  continued  exclamations  of  joy,  as 
some  new  aud  pleasing  object  claims  their  attention 
and  admiration.  To  describe  the  endless  variety 
of  quaint  and  curious  articles  exposed  for  sale, 
would  be  no  easy  task.  Very  prominent  objects  for 
Christmas  presents  among  the  people  are,  of  course, 
those  that  are  emblems  of  their  religion.  These 
appear  by  thousands  in  every  size  and  shape. 
Colored  engravings  of  the  Savior  on  the  cross  are 
the  most  usual,  as  they  are  the  least  expensive. 
Beside  these,  the  same  subject,  of  nearly  eveiy 
imaginable  material,  from  gilded  bronze  to  common 
colored  clay,  adorns  a  large  number  of  the  booths. 
To  these  may  be  added  hymns,  prayers,  prayer- 
books,  and  pictures  of  the  various  saints. 

For  youth  there  are  toys,  and  for  maidens  an 
abundance  of  artificial  flowers  and  perfumes;  even 
watchmakers  set  up  their  booths,  and  jewelers  dis- 
play their  9heap  and  gaudy  wares.  Tinkers  set 
forth  a  choice  assortment  of  tin-cups,  pans,  and 
kettles,  and  glass-dealers  an  endless  variety  of 


Bbhemiaa  glass  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Then  come  booths  with  thread  and  stockings, 
combs  and  brushes,  and  so  on  through  the  entire 
catalogue  of  human  wants.  The  body  is  also  well 
cared  for  by  venders  of  cheese  and  gingerbread — 
pepper-cakes,  as  they  are  termed — and  all  sorts  of 
bonbons  and  confectionary.  Even  tables  are  spread 
out,  where  hungry  visitors,  who  spent  the  day 
among  the  booths,  may  sit  down  and  enjoy  a  meal 
while  gazing  at  the  crowd.  Ambulatory  cooking- 
stoves  also  move  through  the  mass,  and  deal  out 
soup,  hash,  sausages,  potatoes,  and  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  not  too  dainty  bill  of  fare;  while  on  every 
hand  are  piles  of  wheat-rolls  and  enormous  heaps 
of  rye-bread,  whose  surface  is  generously  spotted 
with  caraway^seed,  baked  ill  with  a  view  to  a  fine 
flavor.  An  old  woman  is  also  crying,  -  Chad  coffee 
at  one  cent  a  cup,"  while  a  sturdy  boy,  with  a 
cracked  voice,  is  singing  popular  melodies  for 
whatever  he  can  get. 

About  two  days  before  Christmas  this  variegated 
crowd  of  booths  assumes  another  physiognomy; 
the  Christmas  tree  appears.  This  is  a  custom  so 
wound  up' in  the  very  nature  of  the  Germans,  that, 
among  them,  a  Christmas  festival  without  a  tree  is 
a  decided  impossibility.  It  is  necessaiy,  therefore, 
to  have  a  supply  to  suit  all  purposes,  and,  for  this 
reason,  a  most  fanciful  assortment  shovrs  itself 
among  the  bopths.  Evergreen  branches,  generally 
of  some  variety  of  the  pine,  are  trimmed  to  resemble 
trees,  and  vary  in  hight  from  one  to  twelve  feet. 
The  more  costly  of  these  are  decorated  with  ribbons 
of  every  color,  and  little  gilt  balls,  resembling 
apples,  hanging  among  the  branches.  A  cheaper 
sort  have  colored  paper  strips  in  place  of  ribbons. 
Thus  decked  off,  they  are  brought  to  the  fair  for 
sale,  and  give  to  the  assemblage  of  booths  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  forest  of  Christmas  trees.  For  days 
the  streets  are  alive  with  these  trees,  on  the  way  for 
sale,  or  in  the  hands  of  a  purchaser,  and  ever  and 
anon  a  giant  tree  passes  by  on  a  wagon,  attracting 
all  eyes  and  thrilling  all  hearts  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  pleasure.  When  at  home,  they  are  orna- 
mented with  all  the  presents  that  have  been  bought 
for  the  juveniles  of  the  household,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  custom,  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
this  country,  of  having  Christmas  gifts  placed  by 
St.  Nicholas,  or,  more  familiarly,  Santa  Glaus,  in 
the  stocking  hung  at  the  chimney.  The  tree  is 
placed  in  a  room  to  which  the  children  are  not 
allowed  access,  and  the  presents,  each  having  the 
name  of  the  one  for  whom  it  is  designed,  are  taste- 
fully arranged  on  its  branches.  The  latter  are  in- 
terspersed with  little  Christmas  candles  of  fancy 
colors;  and,  on  Christmas  eve,  just  after  dark,  these 
are  lit.  When  in  a  full  blaze,  Uie  doors  are  opened, 
and  in  spring  the  children  in  ecstasies  of  joy,  which 
are  fully  shared  by  their  older  relations,  who  are 
generally  assembled  to  take  part  in  the  festivities 
which  their  generosity  has  helped  to  create.  For  a 
few  hours  happiness  reigns  unalloyed,  till  fatigue 
sends  the  youngsters  to  bed  to  dream  of  the  morrow. 
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This  custom  of  the  Christmas  tree  is  rapidly 
extending  to  other  countries,  and  especiallj  to 
England,  as  Queen-  Victoria  has  introduced  it  into 
her  household  for  the  amusement  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, no  doubt  in  compliment  to  Prince  Albert,  who 
is  a  scion  of  the  German  house  of  Ooburg.  In  our 
own  country,  we  believe,  it  is  not  often  met  with, 
except  among  our  Geiman  population  and  some  few 
admirers  of  their  eooial  customs.  Among  the 
wealthier  classes  in  Vienna  the  Christmas  tree  is 
often  the  bearer  of  Tory  costly  gifl».  During  our 
sojourn  there,  a  well-known  banker  adorned  the 
Christmas  tree  of  an  only  daughter  with  nothing 
but  diamonds.  These  were  considered  so  precious 
that  a  glass  rase  covered  the  tree,  for  more  perfect 
safety  among  the  crowd  of  guests  that  flocked  to 
his  saloons  to  admire  the  princely  dower. 

The  custom,  in  rather  a  diffsrent  form,  is  even 
extended  to  the  grown  children.  On  Christmas 
night  we  were  invited  to  the  house  of  a  lady  well 
known  for  her  liberality  and  hospitality.  Her 
parlor  was  filled  with  a  select  company  of  intimate 
friends,  who,  after  taking  some  refreshments,  were 
invited  to  walk  into  an  adjoining  room.  To  our 
surprise,  a  large  Christmas  tree,  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated, adorned  one  table,  while  another  was  filled 
with  presents  for  all  the  invited  guests,  each  one 
bearing  the  name  of  the  donee. 

In  Vienna  the  week  between  Christmas  and  New- 
Year  is  considered,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  holy  week; 
so  much  BO  that  places  of  public  amusement  are 
all  closed  for  the  time.  Even  the  theater,  that  at 
Other  times  is  open  on  Sunday  evening,  is  then 
closed,  and  the  same  fate  attends  the  ball-room. 
All  pleasures  are  confined  to  the  domestic  circle, 
and  here  they  leign  In  full  sway. 

Another  spot  of  extraordinary  attractions,  during 
these  holidays,  is  the  gttme  nuarht;  for  such  enor- 
mous quantities  of  game  are  brought  to  Vienna 
during  the  season  as  to  deserve  and  receive  a 
market  for  it  alone.  The  immense  preserves  of 
Hungary  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains  are  the 
sources  of  these  luxuries.  Hares  are  the  most 
plentiful  and  most  sought  after,  on  account  of  their 
cheapness.  We  have  seen  two  four-horse  wagon- 
loads  of  frosen  hares  brought  into  the  game  market 
at  one  time.  As  is  a  Christmas  turkey  with  us, 
and  roast-beef  and  plom-puddJng  with  John  Bull, 
so  is  a  Christmas  hare  with  the  Viennese;  and  the 
Christmas  tree  is  carried  home  in  one  hand  with 
the  hare  in  the  other.  They  are  remarkably  large, 
and  often  as  low  «8  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  so 
that  they  come  within  the  reach  of  all.  Another 
luxury  of  the  season,  indulged  in  by  the  wealthier, 
is  the  wild-boar  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
although  it  was  to  us  a  riddle  how  a  civilised 
palate  could  indulge  with  gusto  in  any  thing  so 
strong  and  tough.  A  friend,  in  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  sent  us  a  hind-quarter  of  an  animal  of 
this  species,  which  he  had  bought;  but  we  con- 
signed it  to  the  cook  and  servants,  who  thought  it 
a  deal  more  dainty  than  the  hare  with  which  they 


had  provided  themselves.  The  partridge  here 
grows  to  an  uncommon  size,  and  may  be  seen  in 
cart-loads  lying  in  heaps  in  the  game  market. 

New- Year's  day  is,  of  course,  one  of  general  eon- 
gpratulation,  and,  in  this  respect,  difiers  from  our 
own,  which  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  fair 
sex.  In  Vienna  the  visits  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
from  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher.  In  the  first 
place,  the  servante  in  all  the  families  where  you 
are  a  regular  visitor  think  it  their  duty  to  call  on 
you  with  their  congratulations,  and  expect  a  grar 
tttity  according  to  your  importance,  your  own  serv- 
ants having  already  reported  themsdves  at  the 
breakfjBst-table  for  the  same  object.  Then  come 
the  boot-black,  the  washerwoman,  the  lamp-lighter, 
the  paper-carrier,  the  letter-carrier,  and  a  host  of 
others  of  the  same  genus,  according  to  circum- 
stances. These  all  make  early  visits,  that  those 
who  think  themselves  their  betters  may  have  the 
middle  of  the  day;  and  these  all  expect  a  gifi* 
which  they  prefer  in  money,  making  New- Year's 
day  rather  an  expensive  affair.  Men  of  business 
now  receive  the  compliments  of  the  season  from 
their  clerks  and  all  in  their  employ,  and  the  higher 
ofiicers  of  the  government  those  of  their  subordin- 
ates. These  duties  being  fairly  accomplished, 
people  of  equal  grade  begin  to  visit  each  other; 
and  thus  passes  a  New-Year's  day  in  the  Imperial 
City. 

Our  chapter  being  one  of  festivities,  we  wiU  con- 
tinue our  story  of  the  principal  ones  of  a  religious 
nature  that  occur  during  the  year;  and  when  we 
say  of  a  religious  nature,  we  say  all;  for  there  are 
no  holidays  in  Vienna  that  are  not  based  on  their 
religion.  It  is  by  this  that  the  masses  are  gov- 
erned, and  this  they,  of  course,  celebrate  as  we  do 
political  and  national  evento. 

Maundy  Thursday,  or  the  Thursday  of  Passion 
Week,  before  Good  Friday,  is  an  eventful  day  in 
Vienna.  For  several  days  beforehand  all  the 
Churches  are  busily  engaged  in  decorating  the 
altars  in  various  ways.  They  are  generally  made 
to  resemble  a  sepulcher,  into  which  one  can  look 
and  perceive  the  body  of  the  Savior.  The  latter  is 
frequently  guarded  by  «ngels,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  whole  design  is  most  beautifully  carried 
out,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit  in  an  artistic  sense, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and  we  use  it 
because  it  really  appeared  to  us  that  all  the  visite 
were  made  more  to  admire  artistic  beauty  than  in 
a  sense  of  devotion.  About  four  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Maundy  Thursday  all  the  churches 
are  thrown  open,  and  crowds  rush  in  to  see  and 
admire.  The  streeto  are  filled  with  people  in  their 
holiday  dresses,  so  that  they  are  almost  impassable; 
and  nearly  all  these  think  it  a  duty  to  visit  all  the 
churches,  that  they  may  give  their  opinions  as  to 
the  merite  of  their  respective  efforte.  This  pro- 
duces an  almost  suffocating  crowd  in  the  churches 
themselves,  and  a  pushing,  and  pulling,  and  com- 
plaining, that  iU  accord  with  the  exhibition  itself, 
and  which  do  not  cease  tUl  late  in  the  evening. 
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when  fatigue  and  exhaustion  drive  the  masaes  to 
their  home. 

The  next  festival  in  order  is  that  of  the  "/eef- 
waihing;"  and  it  is  peculiar  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
in  imitation  and  commemoration  of  the  ceremony 
performed  by  the  Savior  of  washing  the  feet  of  the 
disciples.  Its  object  is  to  show  the  Christian  hu- 
mility of  the  Emperor,  and  his  fatherly  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  For  some  time 
before  the  performance  of  this  high  state  and  relig- 
ious ceremony,  the  monarchy  is  searched  far  and 
wide  for  twelve  of  the  oldest  men  and  twelve  of  the 
oldest  women  that  the  realm  contains.  These  are 
always  found  among  the  poorer  classes,  generally 
among  the  peasants,  and  they  are  brought  to  Vi- 
enna at  the  expense  of  his  Majesty.  The  ceremony 
is  performed  in  one  of  the  largest  saloons  in  the 
palace,  and  for  a  week  before  its  consummation 
every  influence  is  brought  to  bear  to  obtain  tickets 
of  admission  on  the  occasion.  As  strangers,  we 
were  favored,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the  nec- 
essary passports  for  ourself  and  a  few  friends. 
On  arriving  at  the  palace,  we  found  it  strictly 
guarded  by  the  Emperor's  body-guard  in  gala- 
dress,  and,  on  presentation  of  credentialsj  we  were 
ushered  into  the  saloon.  It  was  already  brilliant 
with  all  the  higher  officers  of  the  crown,  and  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court,  who,  on  this  occasion,  ap- 
pear in  their  most  gorgeous  uniform  and  costly 
dresses.  The  display  was  one  of  exceeding  beauty 
and  interest,  from  the  fact  that  all  the  nobility  of 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  are  expected 
to  appear  in  their  national  costumes.  Of  the  latter 
the  most  striking  were  those  of  Hungary,  Styria, 
and  Bohemia.  The  dresses  of  the  Hungarian  no- 
bles especially  were  beautiful  and  unique.  Nearly 
every  prominent  house  has  its  own  style  of  cos- 
tume, and  some  of  these  are  of  surpassing  richness 
and  worth,  reminding  one  of  the  baronial  styles  of 
the  middle  ages.  One  family  that  was  extremely 
prominent  appeared  in  loose  mantles  of  leopard- 
skins,  hanging  jauntingly  from  the  shoulders,  and 
half  concealing  an  abundance  of  golden  tresses  and 
precious  stones.  The  celebrated  Prince  Esterhazy, 
who  is  renowned  for  his- love  of  display,  wore  a 
mantle  studded  with  rare  diamonds,  whose  worth 
was  said  to  be  nearly  a  half  million  of  florins. 

Our  eyes  having  done  due  justice  to  all  these 
dignitaries,  we  began  to  feel  solicitous  about  the 
twelve  patriarchs  and  their  mates,  whose  feet  were 
to  be  washed  by  the  Emperor  and  his  consort.  We 
soon  perceived  two  raised  platforms,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  long  table,  and  on  each  of  these  platforms 
were  placed  twelve  arm-chairs,  evidently  intended 
for  those  who  were  to  be  the  recipients  of  imperial 
benevolence.  Presently  the  old  men  entered.  Most 
of  them  were  so  feeble  that  they  were  supported  by 
children  or  near  relatives,  who  were  allowed  to  take 
their  position  behind  the  chairs  of  those  whom 
they  attended.  It  was,  indeed,  an  affecting  sight, 
thus  to  see  tottering  old  age  and  silvery  locks, 
whitened  by  the  winters  of  a  century  passed  in 


poverty  and  obscurity,  enter,  for  the  first  time, 
upon  a  scene  that  dazzled  and  confounded  them. 
Some  seemed  too  much  astounded  to  enter,  or  too 
timid  to  take  the  seats  assigned  to  them,  while 
others  appeared  too  old  and  infirm  to  notice  the 
brilliant  scene  around  them.  The  old  men  being 
placed,  the  old  women  entered  with  their  attendants, 
and  were  conducted  to  their  places  in  the  same 
way.  For  a  few  moments  all  was  silence,  and  all 
eyes  contemplated  the  venerable  company.  It  was 
whispered  around  that  several  of  the  men  num- 
bered more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  none  were 
ander  ninety-five.  The  oldest  of  the  women  was 
one  hundred  and  four,  and  the  youngest  ninety-two. 
Their  combined  ages  was  little  less  than  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  yearsi 

The  imperial  party  now  entered,  and  aU  rose  in 
deference  to  majesty.    In  a  few  moments  the  cere- 
mony commenced.    One  of  the  attending  courtiers 
proceeded  to  take  the  shoe  and  stocking  from  the 
right  foot  of  the  old  men,  while  another  followed 
with  a  silver  basin  and  pitcher.    The  basin  being 
held  under  the  foot,  the  Emperor  poured  a  little 
water  on  it,  and,  laying  a  towel  gently  over  it, 
passed  on  to  the  next.    A  courtier  followed,  and 
wiped  the  foot,  while  another  replaced  shoe  and 
stocking.    On  the  other  platform  the  Empress  and    ' 
her  ladies  of  honor  performed  the  same  ceremony    ; 
for  the  old  women.    It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the    i 
feet  seemed  so  well  prepared  for  the  occasion  as  to 
need  but  little  washing,  and  that  the  whole  per- 
formaoce  was  as  formal  as  possible.    Not  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  the  scene  was  to  observe  the 
effect  that  it  produced  on  the  old  people.    Some 
could  not  suppress  teare;  others  kissed  the  gar-    } 
ments    of  their    Majesties,  while    others   seemed    i 
almost  unconscious   of  what  was   taking  place. 
This  ceremony  being  concluded,  it  was  now  time    i 
to  feed  the  hungry  that  had  been  gathered,  as  it 
were,  from  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  em- 
pire.   The  aged  company  were  conducted  to  seats    i 
at  the  table,  and  twenty-four  enormous  baskets    , 
were  brought  in  tfhd  placed  behind  their  chairs, 
and,  according  to  custom,  a  gallon  of  wine  for  each 
one.    The  Emperor  and  Empress  now  turned  wait- 
era,  and,  taking  the  dishes  from  the  baskets,  placed 
them  before  the  guests.    The  latter  merely  tasted    , 
of  each  dish,  and  then  it  was  removed,  and  again    i 
placed  in  the  basket,  and  thus  the  ceremony  of    , 
feeding  the  hungry  was  performed.    But  the  con-    ' 
tents  of  each  basket  belonged  to  the  individual    . 
before  whom  they  were  placed,  and  were  ample  for    | 
a  large  company.    The  old  people  now  retire,  fol- 
lowed by  their  friends  and  baskets,  and  repair  to 
their  homes,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  mak- 
ing themselves  and  relatives  happy  with  the  gifts 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress.    Some  of  the  old 
people,  in  passing  out,  seemed  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  good  things  that  accompanied  them  than 
to  all  that  was  transpiring  around  them.    The  cer- 
emony of  the  feet-washing  was  now  concluded,  and 
its    brilliancy,    gorgeousness,   pride,    and    vanity    i 
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taught  any  lesson  rather  than  that  of  humility  or 
benevolence. 

The*  next  grand  festiyal  is  that  of  "Corpu$ 
ChriaH"  in  honor  of  the  eucharist,  held  on  the 
Thursday  after  Trinity-Sunday.  This  is  emphat- 
ically a  public  festiyal,  and  is  shared  by  the  entire 
population.  All  business  is  suspended*  and  the 
public  bureaus,  as  well  as  private  establishments, 
are  closed.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
gates  of  the  city  proper,  or  that  portion  within  the 
walls,  are  closed  to  yehicles,  and  foot-passengers 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  crowd  in  to  witness 
the  solemnities  of  the  day.  These  consist  of  a 
grand  procession,  headed  by  the  imperial  family, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
route  being  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  The 
streets  through  which  it  passes  are  boarded  over 
through  the  entire  route,  that  those  who  compose 
the  cortege  may  walk  as  pleasantly  as  on  tiieir 
own  floors.  These  boards  are  sprinkled  with  leayes 
of  CTergreens  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  season, 
which  enchant  the  eye,  and  spread  a  pleasant  per- 
fume through  the  air.  On  each  side  of  this  long 
expanse  of  floor  is  a  double  row  of  soldiers,  stand- 
ing so  closely  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  tho 
crowd  to  trespass  on  this  stamping-ground  of  roy- 
alty and  greatness.  The  mere  view  of  this  from 
the  windows  of  the  adjacent  houses  is  a  sight  not 
to  be  despised.  At  intervals  temporary  altars  are 
erected,  like  triumphal  arches,  at  the  intersections 
of  the  streets.  These  arches  are  richly  decked 
with  evergreens  and  costly  wreaths  of  the  sweetest 
flowers,  while  the  floor  around  them  is  handsomely 
carpeted.  The  houses  along  the  line  are  richly 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  foliage.  Festoons  of 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  spring  wind  and  mean- 
der gracefully  from  window  to  window,  house  to 
house,  and  altar  to  altar.  The  doors  and  windows 
of  the  stores  on  a  level  with  the  street  are  inge- 
niously hidden  from  view  by  a  forest  of  foliage, 
which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  long  line  of 
trees  on  either  side;  and  thus  all  is  ready  for  the 
passage  of  the  festal  train. 

The  best  place  to  view  it  is  from  the  interior 
court  of  the  palace,  which  is  very  large,  and  around 
which  the  whole  procession  passes  before  issuing 
into  the  street.  The  attentions  of  a  friend  gained 
us  admission  to  the  court,  and  a  place  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace.  At  the  appointed  hour  the 
bells  of  St.  Stephen's  began  to  toU,  and  the  cortege 
passed  out  from  the  grand  portal  into  the  palace 
court.  The  Emperor,  with  the  knights  of  honor,  all 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  led  the  van,  bearing  in 
their  hands  large  candles  with  enormous  flames. 
Then  came  the  other  members  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily, headed  by  the  successor  to  the  throne.  These 
were  followed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  over 
whom  was  borne  an  immense  canopy;  and  in  his 
train  were  all  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the 
capital  and  magnates  of  the  empire.  These  were 
all  dressed  in  the  most  costly  garments  and  robes, 
many  of  which  never  appear  in  public  except  on 


this  day.  The  ladies  of  the  cortege  now  appeared, 
with  the  Empress  at  the  head.  She  wore  a  diadem 
of  brilliants  inestimable  in  value,  and  her  gorgeous 
dress,  in  keeping  with  it,  extended  in  a  train,  which 
was  supported  by  four  of  the  principal  chamber- 
lains of  her  court.  All  the  other  ladies  of  the  im- 
perial family  wore  also  long  trains,  as  did  the  maids 
of  honor  and  ladies  of  court.  The  eSect  of  the 
whole  while  passing  around  the  interior  of  the  pal- 
ace yard,  chanting  a  solenm  mass,  was  impressive 
and  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  The  Viennese 
boast  of  it  as  a  pageant  that  no  other  capital  of 
Europe  can  surpass,  and  we  are  inclined  to  give 
credit  to  their  assertion.  The  procession  now  starts 
on  its  route  to  the  cathedral,  stopping  at  the  altars 
erected  on  the  way  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the 
Archbishop  to  perform  a  short  mass.  Duri&g  this 
service  all  kneel,  even  the  soldiers  that  guard  the 
lines,  and,  at  this  moment,  a  sight  from  a  window 
in  the  vicinity  is  not  the  least  interesting  portion 
of  the  spectacle.  Having  arrived  at  the  caUiedral, 
a  grand  mass  is  performed,  which  lasts  about  an 
hour,  when  the  entire  cortege  returns  in  the  imperial 
and  noble  equipages  that  have,  in  the  mean  while, 
assembled  at  the  portal  of  the  cathedral.  Hany  of 
these  court-carriages  are  so  beautiful,  that  the  re- 
turn of  the  procession  is  looked  for  with  as  much 
anxiety  as  was  its  passage  to  the  church,  especially 
as  the  absence  of  solemnity  now  permits  the  lookers- 
on  to  have  a  fkirer  view  of  the  faces  of  the  distin- 
guished personages  who  have  figured  in  the  pageant. 
Thus  ended  the  festival  of  "  Corpus  Christi,"  in 
honor  of  the  eucharist. 

A  curious  incident  of  the  day,  however,  long 
formed  a  subject  for  gossip  in  the  saloons,  and  we 
consider  it  too  good  not  to  be  told  in  connection 
with  the  festival  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Titles  of 
nobility  can  be  bought  in  Austria,  and  it  is  custom- 
ary for  those  who  wish  to  purchase  an  article  of 
this  sort  to  do  it  by  making  a  generous  gift  to  some 
charitable  institution  of  the  city,  under  the  express 
provision  that  such  a  donation  shall  be  considered 
a  remuneration  for  said  title.  This  is,  at  least,  a 
redeeming  feature  of  the  trade;  for  out  of  vanity 
and  evil  sometimes  cometh  good.  A  certain  Eng- 
lish lady,  advanced  in  years  and  destitute  of 
charms,  was  captivated  with  the  life  of  the  nobility 
in  Vienna,  and  determined  to  devote  all  of  her  for- 
tune that  she  could  possibly  spare  to  a  charitable 
institution,  in  return  for  the  title  of  Countess  and 
Lady  Patroness  of  said  institution.  Her  title  gave 
her  admission  to  court,  and  liberty  to  figure  in  all 
the  court  festivals,  a  privilege  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  her  vanity  and  weakness.  But  her  purse  had 
become  so  debilitated  by  this  unusual  exertion,  that 
she  was  really  not  able  to  make  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance, according  to  the  demands  of  the  circle 
of  which  she  was  now  proud  to  form  a  part.  She 
nevertheless  determined  to  do  all  that  others  did, 
and,  consequently,  appeared  in  the  brilliant  cortege 
on  the  festal  day.  She  being  but  recently  admitted 
to  court,  was  the  last  person  in  the  procession,  and 
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had  but  a  single  serTant,  dressed  in  cast-off  lively, 
to  bear  her  train.  Her  appearance  was  shabby  in 
the  extreme,  after  feasting  tiie  eyes  on  aceumalated 
wealth  and  prodigality,  and  she  wore  an  indifferent 
black  satin  dress,  with  a  long  train,  which  really 
bore  the  marks  of  being  patched  on.  Aa  she  fol- 
lowed the  procession  all  eyes  were  upon  her— some 
pitying,  some  sympathizing,  and  others  ridienling. 
When  the  procession  was  about  to  leave  the  cathe- 
dral to  return,  all  the  ladies  had  their  splendid  car- 
riages in  waiting  for  them;  bat  there  was  none  for 
the  Countess.  She  had  ordered  a  hack  to  call  for 
her,  having  no  carriage  of  her  own;  bnt  the  soldiers 
had  orders  to  let  no  hack  pass  the  lines  under  any 
consideration,  and  the  Oountess  stood  at  the  door  in 
a  dilemma.  Etiquette  forbid  the  ladies  of  the  court 
to  give  her  a  place  in  their  carriages,  and  they  were 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  this  quibble  to  pre- 
vent being  laughed  at  on  account  of  their  company. 
The  Countess  had  no  alternative  left  but  to  walk 
alone;  but  the  servant  hired  for  the  occasion  now 
refused  to  carry  her  long  train,  well  knowing  that 
he  would  be  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter  at  this 
descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  the 
poor,  newly  fledged  Countess  was  thus  obliged  to 
gather  up  her  train  in  her  arms,  and  make  the  best 
of  her  way  out  of  the  crowd,  a  striking  personifica- 
tion of  the  jackdaw  that  was  fond  of  peacocks' 
feathers. 

Whil«  most  persons,  however,  felt  inclined  to 
smile  at  the  vanity  displayed  in  the  rear  of  this 
gorgeous  procession,  we  felt  sorely  tempted  to  smile 
at  the  one  who  so  poorly  played  his  part  in  the 
van.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  who  has 
since  abdicated  in  favor  of  hia  nephew  Francis 
Joseph,  ia  a  man  of  such  extremely  weak  intellect 
as  to  border  almost  on  simplicity.  Indeed,  less 
sympathising  tongues  say  boldly  that  he  is  really 
not  able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  every-day  life, 
and  requires  a  guardian  continually  at  his  side,  as 
would  a  child.  It  is  to  know  of  folly  enough  to  be 
aware  that  such  a  man  is  Emperor;  but  when  his 
conrtiers  will  insist  on  his  taking  part  in  all  public 
pageants,  as  if  he  were  a  man  of  sufficient  sense 
and  intellect  to  comprehend  the  high  position  he 
was  filling,  this  folly  must  beget  ridicule  for  those 
who  move  the  strings  behind  the  scenes,  and  pity 
for  him  whose  infirmities  are  thus  exposed  to  public 
gase  in  a  position  where  they  must  suffer  the  se- 
verest ordeal.  And  this  was  the  situation  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  in  all  those  public  festivals  in 
which  he  was  expeeted  to  perform  a  prominent  part 
A  glance  from  a  scrutinizing  eye  would  at  once 
convince  the  observer  of  his  intdlectual  weakness. 
An  unusually  large  and  ill-shaped  head  indicated  a 
diseased  formation,  and  the  vacant  stare  of  eyes 
which  seemed  almost  to  roll  about  uncontrolled  in 
their  orbits,  added  to  a  coantenance  totally  devoid 
of  expression,  made  a  sorry  picture  for  an  Emperor. 
Ab  he  walked  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  decked 
in  all  the  imperial  purple  that  his  realm  could  com- 
maud,  he  gazed  about  with  apparent  lisUessness 


and  unconcern,  unless,  at  times,  something  unusu- 
ally pretty  or  gaudy  would  attract  his  eye.  At  the 
ceremony  of  the  "  feet- washing  "  his  incapacity  was 
still  more  evident.  Instead  of  performing  it  with 
the  dignified  solemnity  due  to  himself  and  the  oc- 
casion which  was  being  commemorated,  his  move- 
ments and  gestures  were  rather  those  of  a  child;  so 
much  so  that,  on  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  brilliant  assembly  there  collected,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  and  examined  his  hands,  as  if 
half  suspecting  that  they  had  been  soiled  by  the 
performance.  The  House  of  Hapsburg  is  indeed 
sadly  degenerated,  and  it  is  now  hardly  possible  to 
find  a  member  of  it  whose  intellect  may  be  placed 
in  the  rank  of  mediocrity. 

In  the  revolution  of  1848  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  fear  of  personal  violence 
from  the  infuriated  masses,  and  finally  fled  from 
the  capital.  But  his  fear  was  induced  by  the  con- 
duct of  those  around  him.  From  the  people  he 
had  nothing  to  fear.  For  him  they  entertained  no 
other  feeling  than  that  of  sympathy,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally spoken  of  among  them  as  the  "good  Em- 
peror." They  knew  that  his  intellect  was  too  weak 
to  elevate  him  to  a  higher  point  than  that  of  a  tool 
for  designing  courtiers,  and  it  was  on  the  latter 
that  they  would  gladly  have  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance. 
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Nx'xa,  ne'er  for  her  the  stormy  field. 
Where  wrestling  spirits  comel 

Her  ceaseless  care,  her  untold  love 
Its  guerdon  finds  at  home. 

Here  be  one  sweet,  unfolding  flower. 

To  flourish  'neath  her  care— 
One  priceless  gem,  to  mirror  back 

Her  spirit's  image  there! 

To  teach  the  lisper's  lip  to  pray; 

The  erring  foot  to  guide; 
To  kneel,  when  all  around  is  hushed. 

The  lowly  bed  besidel 

And  music — childhood's  ringing  shouts- 
Borne  out  upon  the  breeze: 

0,  ne'er  for  her  in  Fashion's  halls 
Were  symphonies  like  thesel 

And  call  it  not  a  weary  lot 

To  wait  for  coming  feet. 
The  mourner,  by  her  lonely  hearth. 

Such  sound  no  more  may  greet. 

Yet  not  e'en  kert  is  rayless  night, 

Hopes  lost,  and  labor  vain; 
Heaven  give  her  swdet,  enduring  fidth, 

She'll  clasp  her  loved  again! 
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THOUGHTS  ON  A  CANINB  SUBJECT. 


»T  JAMS*  TVUUllX. 


Ws  are  not  of  the  opinion  of  Sir  Launcelot  De 
Boyce,  who  thought  that  dogs  were  "a  complete 
peat  upon  the  bodj-politic."  Sir  Launcelot,  me* 
thinks,  must  hare  been  one  of  those  ever-frowning 
old  bachelors  who  can  perceiTe  nothing  upon  which 
to  place  their  afEoctions  but  an  old  stocking,  well 
lined  with  gold.  We  think  we  can  see  the  old 
baronet,  with  his  grim,  parchment  countenance,  in 
which  time  and  "  caulking  melancholy  "  had  plowed 
dismal  iurrows;  his  oyerhanging  and  inhospitable 
brows;  his  eye  forever  .darting  dissatiBfaction;  his 
old  scratch-wig  awzy,  and  his  garmenti  sadly  be- 
speaking wretchedness;  we  think  we  can  see  him, 
with  this  outward  r^ulsiveness  of  appearance,  sit- 
ting down  to  give  a  gracilent  opinion  of  the  canine 
species.  But  the  old  baronet's  character  is  too 
plainly  visible  in  his  writings  to  command  much 
deferential  attention.  He  is  not  suiEciently  gifted 
with  a  manly  sympathy  of  heart  to  be  read  and 
admired  greatly  by  his  fellow-men.  The  "History 
of  Quadrupeds,"  written  by  him,  will  not  outlive 
one  of  his  own  waistcoats. 

The  simple  Eamtschatkans  have  taught  us  the 
worth  of  dogs.  The  faithful  animals  not  only  drag 
their  masters,  in  sledges,  hundreds  of  miles  over 
the  roughest  ground,  in  the  most  inclement  seasons, 
but  they  serve  them  in  many  other  ways,  to  the 
astonishment  of  travelers.  They  sometimes  dis- 
play almost  human  sagacity  in  their  movements. 
What  would  you  think  if  you  should  hear  a  dog 
sing?  A  certain  traveler  informs  us  that  he  has 
heard  them  howl  the  most  enchanting  music,  in  the 
still  nights,  ss  they  pursued  their  way  over  the 
fix>zen  snow.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  ss  if  there 
could  be  much  harmony  in  the  howl  of  a  dog. 
The  traveler's  story  has  a  Munchausoniah  air  about 
it;  it  smacks  of  deceit;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  it  may 
be  true.  We  must  not  prejudge,  but  wait  till  the 
story  is  refuted  or  confirmed  before  we  complete 
our  opinion.  But  only  think  of  the  uniqueness  of 
a  dog-serenade  by  moonlightl  We  have  a  certain 
liking  to  dogs  ss  characters;  but  we  hardly  think 
we  could  endure  them  as  vocalists.  The  bare  idea 
causes  a  shudder! 

We  have  it  from  the  best  authority,  that,  although 
dogs  may  not  actually  be  capable  of  giving  musical 
entertainments  themselves,  they  are  yet  sometimes 
moved  powerfully  by  music.  On  some  dogs,  we 
are  told,  music  produces  an  apparently  painful 
effect,  causing  them  gradually  to  become  restless, 
to  moan  piteously,  and  to  display  many  other  out- 
ward signs  of  sufliBring  and  distress.  Others  have 
been  seen  to  sit  and  listen  to  music  with  seeming 
delight,  and  even  to  go  every  Sunday  to  Church, 
with  the  obvious  purpose  of  enjoying  the  solemn 
and  powerful  strains  of  the  organ.  Some  dogs  man- 
ifest a  keen  sense  of  false  notes  in  music.  From 
this  you  may  see  that  dogs,  after  all,  are  iw»t  devoid 


of  musical  taste.  There  are  thousands  of  human 
beings  whose  minds  are  not  capable  of  appreciating 
the  roost  lovely  sounds.  Crabbe,  who  wrote  such 
good  poetry,  could  sit  in  a  concert-room,  where  the 
music  was  in  full  chorus,  and  compose  versea^-not 
once  dreaming  of  his  whereabouts.  We  have  an 
anecdote  of  the  giant  Johnson~-hight  "  Sam "  fa- 
miliarly—who once  listened  to  a  finished  piece  of 
music  from  one  of  the  most  popular  musicians  of 
his  day,  and,  when  the  air  was  concluded,  coolly 
asked  "  what  it  all  meant."  "  That  is  a  difficult 
air,"  replied  a  friend.  ''Perhaps  you  did  not 
exactly  comprehend  it,  Mr.  Johnson?"  "Diffi- 
cult!" retorted  the  giant,  '*  I  wish  it  had  been  im- 
possible." If  love  of  music  be  an  intellectual 
attribute,  our  dogs  certainly  deserve  some  credit. 
But  here  we  would  not  be  understood  as  comparing, 
intellectually,  the  most  intelligent  of  dogs  to  even 
the  most  unintelligent  of  men — not  to  mention 
Grabbe  or  Johnson.  Thtkr  disregard  of  sweet 
sounds  can  not  destroy  one  iota  of  the  brilliant 
fame  which  has  been  accorded  them.  Shakspeare's 
advice,  to  trust  no  man  "who  hath  not  music  in 
his  soul,"  we  suspect,  will  never  be  listened  to  by 
mankind;  for  some  of  the  best  men  have  held 
music  in  utter  detestation. 

But  to  return  to  the  dogs.  A  writer,  with  whom 
we  are  familiar,  says  he  possesses  an  Italian  gray- 
hound  which  screams  in  apparent  agony  when  a 
jarring  combination  of  notes  is  produced  accident- 
ally or  intentionally  on  the  piano.  These  mani- 
festations show  what  might  be  done,  by  education, 
to  teach  dogs  a  critical  knowledge  of  sounds.  A 
gentlemai^  in  Germany  has  actually  taught  a  poodle 
dog  to  detect  false  notes  in  music.  We  give  the 
account  as  we  find  it  in  Chambere's  Hiscellany. 

Mr.  S.,  having  acquired  a  competency  by  com- 
mercial industry,  retired  from  business,  and  de- 
voted himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  cultivation  and 
enjoyment  of  music.  Every  member  of  his  Httle 
household  was,  by  degrees,  involved  mora  or  less  in 
the  same  occupation;  and  even  the  housemaid  could, 
in  time,  bear  a  part  in  a  chorus,  or  decipher  a  mel- 
ody of  Schubert  One  individual  alone  in  the  fam- 
ily aeemed  to  resist  this  musical  entrancement. 
This  was  a  small  spaniel,  the  sole  specimen  of  the 
canine  race  in  the  house.  Mr.  S.  felt  the  impossi- 
bility of  instilling  the  theory  of  sounds  into  the 
head  of  Poodle;  but  he  firmly  resolved  to  make  the 
animal  bear  9ome  part  or  other  in  the  general  do- 
mestic concern;  and,  by  perseverance  and  the 
adoption  of  ingenious  means,  he  attained  his  ob- 
ject. Every  time  that  a  falte  naU  escaped  either 
from  the  instrument  or  voice;  as  often  as  any  blun- 
der of  whatever  kind  was  committed  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  musical  family — and  such  blunders  were 
sometimes  committed  intentionally—- down  came  its 
master's  cane  on  the  back  of  the  unfortunate  Poodle 
till  she  howled  and  growled  again.  Poodle  per- 
ceived the  meaning  of  these  unkind  chasttsements, 
and,  instead  of  becoming  sulky,  showed  every  dis- 
poaition  to  howl  on  the  instant  a  false  note  was 
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uttered,  "withottt  wiuting  for  the  formality  of  a  blow. 
By  and  by  a  mere  glance  of  Mr.  S/s  eye  waa  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  animal  howl  to  admiration.  In 
the  end  Poodle  became  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  and  attentive  to  false  notes,  and  otJier  musical 
barbarisms,  that  the  slightest  mistake  of  the  kind 
was  infallibly  signalised  by  a  yell  from  her,  form- 
ing the  most  expressive  commentary  on  the  mis- 
performance. 

When  extended  trials  were  made  of  the  animal's 
acquirements,  they  were  never  fouikd  to  fail,  and 
Poodle  became,  what  she  still  is,  the,  most  famous, 
impartial,  and  conscientious  connoiiiseur  in  the 
Duchy  of  Hesse.  But,  as  may  be  iikiagined,  her 
musical  appreciation  is  entirely  negative.  If  you 
sing  with  expression  and  play  with  ability,  she  will 
remain  cold  and  impassable;  but  let  your  execution 
exhibit  the  slightest  defect,  and  you  will  have  her 
instantly  showing  her  teeth,  whisking  her  tail, 
barking,  yelping,  and  growling.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  not  a  concert  or  an  opera  at  Darm- 
stadt to  which  Mr.  S.  and  his  wonderful  dog  are 
not  invited;  or,  at  least,  the  dog.  The  voice  of  the 
prima  donna,  the  instruments  of  the  band—- whether 
violin,  clarionet,  hautboys,  or  bugle — all  of  them 
must  execute  their  parts  in  perfect  harmony;  other- 
wise Poodle  looks  at  its  master,  erects  its  ears, 
shows  its  grinders,  and  howls  outright  Old  or 
new  pieces,  known  or  unknown  to  the  dog,  produce 
on  it  the  same  effect. 

So  much  for  muMkal  dogs. 

But  have  we  nothing  else  to  say  for  dogs  than 
that  they  are  musical?  Poets  of  almost  eveiy  age 
have  celebrated  the  kind  faithfulness  an^  patient 
watchfulness  of  the  noble  animal  in  sublime  verses. 
We  all  know  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  his  good 
dog  Argus,  told  by  one  of  the  old  Greek  poets. 
When  we  were  school-boys  our  young  hearts  soft- 
ened into  a  kindly  sympathy  as  we  read  the  affect- 
ing story.  Now  that  we  are  of  age  we  may  not 
think  of  the  constant  and  devoted  creature  without 
moistened  eyes.  Byron's  love  for  a  favorite  dog 
caused  him,  after  its  death,  to  erect  a  monument 
over  iU  remains,  with  a  very  pithy  yet  misanthrop- 
ical memorial. 

*^,  nu,  tbon  fMble  tnuunt  of  an  how! 
Dobased  by  •laTcrr  or  eompt  by  powwrl 
Who  knows  tbto  well  mntt  qnit  thoo  with  ditgoit, 
Dogradod  mut  of  aaimaUd  doit! 
Thy  loTe  ii  Ivit;  thy  friondthip  all  a  oboat; 
Thy  tmilei  hypocriiy;  thy  words  docoit; 
By  natiiro  tUo;  ennobled  bnt  by  name; 
Eaeh  kindred  brate  mifht  bid  thee  blvsk  Ibr  shaael 
Ye  who  peichance  behold  this  simple  nni. 
Pass  on;  it  honors  none  yon  wish  to  mourn. 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise; 
I  never  had  bnt  one — and  here  he  lies!** 

Hapless  mani  would  thy  lot  had  been  more  fortu- 
nate, and  thy  life  more  filled  with  the  delights  of 
friendship,  religion,  and  virtuel  But  let  us  turn 
from  the  shadowy  picture. 

Cowper,  the  most  delicious  versifier  that  ever 
culled  flowers  from  the  sunny  hills  of  Poesy,  had 


an  excessive  love  for  poodles.  Our  blessings  on  his 
memoxy  for  the  delightful  manner  in  which  he  has 
spoken  of  his  pets!  Who  can  read  his  graceful 
thoughts  without  an  overflowing  heart?  0,  not  the 
faithful  and  generous  lover  of  his  species  certainly; 
not  the  man  of  kindly  and  benevolent  spirit!  The 
little  spaniel  Bxau  is  the  cherished  of  our  every  feel- 
ing. The  first  time  we  heard  of  him,  in  our  youth, 
plucking  lilies  from  the  Ouse  for  his  kind  master — 
or  rather  say,  kind  friend—our  soul  longed  to  have 
his  like  as  a  companion.  Gentle  Beau!  By  the 
reader's  willing  pennission  we  will  have  that  story 
about  the  spaniel.  We  are  sure  it  can  not  be  oth- 
erwise than  welcome. 

"The  noon  was  shady, and  soft  ain 
Bwept  Oase*s  silver  tide. 
When,  'scaped  ftom  literary  cares, 

I  wandered  on  his  side. 
My  spaniel,  prettiest  of  his  race, 

And  high  in  pedigree— 
Two  nymphs,  adoned  with  erary  fiaoe, 

That  spaniel  foand  for  mo— 
Now  waatoned,  lost  in  flags  tad  raodf. 

Now  starting  into  sight, 
Pnrsned  the  swallow  o'er  the  meads 

With  scaroe  a  slower  flight. 
It  was  the  time  when  Onse  displayed 

Her  lilies  newly  blown; 
Their  beanties  I  intent  surveyed. 

And  one  I  wished  my  own. 
With  cane  extended  far,  I  songfat 

To  steer  it  close  to  land; 
Bnt  sUIl  my  prise,  thongh  nearly  eavght, 

Escaped  my  eager  hand. 
Bean  marked  my  nnsnocessfol  pains 

With  fixed,  considerate  face. 
And,  pnssling,  set  his  pnppy  brains 

To  comprehend  the  case. 
Bnt,  with  a  chirrvp  clear  and  strong. 

Dispersing  all  Us  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  followed  long 

The  windings  of  the  stream. 
My  ramble  ended,  I  retnmod. 

Bean  trotting  far  before, 
The  floaUng  wreath  again  discerned. 

And,  phmging,  left  the  shore. 
I  saw  him,  with  that  lily  cropped. 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  qaick  approach,  and  soon  ho  droppod 

The  treasnre  at  my  feet. 
Charmed  with  the  sight,  the  world,  I  cried, 

Shan  hear  of  this  thy  deed; 
My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 

Of  man's  snperior  breed. 
Bnt  chief  myself  I  will  eigofai 

To  wake  at  duty's  call. 
To  show  a  k»Te  as  prompt  as  thiao 
To  Him  who  gives  me  aU.** 

But,  after  all,  we  are  sony  to  say,  dogs  are  very 
much  like  men.  There  are  a  great  many  ill-natured, 
dissatisfied,  unhandsome,  unfaithful,  vicious  crea- 
tures among  them.  They  are  not  all  so  constant  in 
their  characters  as  old  Orecian  Argus,  nor  so  oblig- 
ing as  little  Beau.  Some  of  them  will  not  stop 
short  of  the  basest  actions  to  gain  whatever  design 
they  may  have  in  view,  whether  it  be  to  lay  waste 
a  hen-roost  or  despoil  a  kitchen  pantry.    We  have 
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seen  two  curs  quarreliog  over  a  bone,  in  a  fashion 
that  would  almost  make  a  politician  blush;  and  we 
hare  seen  some  wag  of  a  dog,  who  had  lost  all  con- 
scionsnesis  of  right  or  wrong,  surreptitiously  appro- 
priate the  object  of  dispute,  and  run  away  with  it, 
to  the  discomfitui^  of  the  disputants.  Now,  these 
kind  of  dogs — ^we  assume  no  great  credit  for  having 
made  the  discovery— deserve  no  commendation. 
They  are  such  as  may  be  dispensed  with,  because 
they  are  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  their  fellow-dogs 
or  to  their  masters. 

Dogs  are  influential  animals  in  villages.  We 
never  were  in  a  village  yet  that  some  dog  waa  not 
very  often  the  theme  of  conversation.  A  miserly 
individual,  who  lived  in  a  village  in  central  Ohio, 
owned  one  of  the  most  unconscionable  curs  we  have 
yet  encountered.  It  had  no  redeeming  quality, 
either  of  character  or  appearance.  It  was  said,  by 
the  villagers,  to  be  the  perfect  counterpart  of  its 
master.  No  great  praise  to  the  dog,  dear  reader! 
Vtee  was  the  name  g^ven  it,  which  "was  appropriate 
enough,  we  are  sure.  Its  antipathy  to  moonlight 
was  extreme.  No  sleep  visited  the  longing  eyes  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  its  vicinity.  In  vain  were  pois- 
oned meats  thrown  to  it  The  animal  seemed  to 
have  an  intuitive  suspicion  that  prevented  it  from 
tasting  any  food  that  did  not  come  from  the  hand 
of  its  master.  But,  notwithstanding  all  its  cun- 
ning, one  night  it  died.  A  radiant  light  of  glad- 
ness visited  the  eye  of  each  villager  when  the  ani- 
mal's decease  was  announced.  A  procession  was 
formed— a  long,  motley  procession.  The  remains 
of  the  hated  animal  were  taken  up,  and  buried,  in 
pomp,  three  miles  from  the  village,  in  a  dark  wood. 
No  tears  were  dropped  to  its  memory;  but  a  thou- 
sand happy  and  smiling  eyes  looked  upon  the  hil- 
lock that  rose  above  its  form.  The  citizenship  of  a 
dog  UB  of  some  moment,  as  illustrated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance just  mentioned.  The  following  curious 
epitaph  was  erected  to  the  cur's  memory: 

ON  A  CUR  NAMED  VICE. 
"  Onca  more  the  lowU  retnmat  h«r  saeieBt  smila, 
And  caution's  laid  asida  to  die  in  rait; 
Nor  panioB  mora  oar  bowmu  ihall  defile; 
For  hated  Vies  lies  boried  in  the  dnst." 

But  our  article  is,  probably,  getting  too  long, 
and,  as  we  are  "  near  Uie  bottom  of  the  page,"  we 
may  as  well  begin  to  think  of  concluding.  But 
first  let  us  conjure  you,  ye  owners  of  dogs,  to 
treat  your  affectionate  servants  with  due  liberality 
and  kindness.  Give  them  plenty  of  food;  and 
place  good  straw  in  their  kennels,  that  they  may 
enjoy,  with  luxurious  contentment,  those  hours 
they  are  not  Rpending  in  your  service.  0,  treat 
them  not  as  the  Siberians  do  their  laborious  and 
ever- willing  animals!  The  draught  dogs,  so  faith- 
ful and  useful  to  the  northern  Siberians,  indeed, 
receive,  from  their  masters,  but  a  poor  recompense 
for  labor  performed.  According  to  the  account  of  a 
Mr.  Erman,  who  has  traveled  in  Siberia,  and  closely 
observed  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
the  dogs  are  considerably  more  than  half  starved, 


and  are  rarely  admitted  to  the  fire  to  be  fed,  save 
when  they  return,  weary  and  distressed,  from  a 
long  journey.  They  have  no  warm,  straw-lined 
kennds,  but  are  compelled  to  sleep  outside  the 
houses,  in  holes,  which  they  thaw  in  the  snow  by 
their  own  warmth.  Now,  such  treatment  is  inhu- 
man, ungenerous,  and  flagitious;  and  we  hope  all 
dog-owners  who  read  this  article  will  be  willing  to 
testify  with  us  an  utter  abhorrence  of  the  Siberian 
system.  We  trust  they  will  remember  that  truth 
of  which,  perhaps,  our  fur-clad  friends  are  ignorant, 
"  None  bnt  the  actions  of  the  jnst 
Bmell  good  and  blossom  in  the  dvtt!" 
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The  first  year  of  married  life  is  a  most  important 
era  in  the  histoiy  of  man  and  wife.  Generally,  as 
it  is  spent,  so  is  almost  all  subsequent  existence. 
The  wife  and  the  husband  then  assimilate  their 
views  and  their  desires,  or  else,  conjuring  up  their 
dislikes,  they  add  fuel  to  their  prejudices  and  ani- 
mosities forever  afterward.  "I  have  somewhere 
read,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Wise,  in  his  Bridal  Greetings, 
"  of  a  bridegrooim  who  gloried  in  his  eccentricities. 
He  requested  his  bride  to  accompany  him  into  the 
garden,  a  day  or  two  after  their  wedding.  He  then 
threw  a  line  over  the  roof  of  their  cottage.  Giving 
his  wife  one  end  of  it,  he  retreated  to  the  other 
side,  and  exclaimed, 

"  *  Pull  the  line.' 

"  She  pulled  it,  at  his  request,  as  far  as  she  could. 
He  cried, 

"  •  Pull  it  over.' 

"  *  I  can't,'  she  replied. 

" '  But  pull  with  all  your  might,'  shouted  the 
whimsical  husband. 

"  But  vain  were  all  the  efforts  of  the  bride  to  pull 
over  the  line,  so  long  as  her  husband  held  on  to  the 
opposite  end.  But  when  he  came  round,  and  they 
both  pulled  at  one  end,  it  came  over  with  great 
ease. 

"  '  There!'  said  he,  as  the  line  fell  from  the  roof; 
'you  see  how  hird  and  ineffectual  was  our  labor 
when  we  pulled  in  opposition  to  each  other;  but 
how  easy  and  pleasant  it  was  when  we  pulled  to- 
gether! It  will  be  thus  with  us,  my  dear,  through 
life.  If  we  oppose  each  other,  it  will  be  hard  work; 
if  we  act  together,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  live.  Let 
us  always  pull  together.' " 

In  this  illustration,  homely  as  it  may  be,  there 
is  sound  philosophy.  Husband  and  wife  must  mu- 
tually bear  and  concede,  if  they  wish  to  make  home 
a  retreat  of  bliss  and  joy.  One  alone  can  not  make 
home  happy.  There  must  be  unison  of  action,  sweet- 
ness of  spirit,  and  great  forbearance  and  love  in 
both  husband  and  wife,  to  secure  the  great  end  of 
happiness  in  the  domestic  circle. 
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ar  VBovBBaoH  ZiAXBABsa. 


THZ  CITY  OF  ELMS. 


Thxbx  seems  to  be,  of  late,  much  competition 
among  the  cities  for  favorite  epithets.  No  less 
than  three — Cleveland  on  the  Lake,  Middletown 
on  the  Connecticut,  and  Portland  on  the  Atlantic — 
are  aspiring  to  be  called  the  "  Forest  City."  How 
they  will  settle  the  question  among  them  is  ancer- 
tain.  I  believe,  however.  New  Haven  alone  claims 
to  be  by  pre-eminence  the  "  City  of  Elms."  I  had 
often  heard  of  the  beauty  of  New  Haven,  of  the 
magnificence  of  her  grand  old  elms,  of  her  neat 
and  tidy  streets,  of  the  comfort  and  elegance  of 
her  homes,  and  of  the  fame  of  her  ancient  college. 
But  though  I  had  heard  all  this,  and  had  been  often 
all  around  the  place,  yet  I  had  strangely  failed  ever 
to  visit  it.  Feeling  that  my  "education  was  not 
finished "  till  I  had  seen  New  Haven,  I  concluded 
to  extend  my  vacation  rambles  to  that  city.  On 
arriving  at  the  railroad  station,  which  at  New 
Haven  is  quite  tubterranean,  I  ascended  to  the 
upper  regions,  and  proceeded  to  look  for  the  elms. 
I  was  not  long  in  finding  them,  for  they  line  nearly 
all  the  streets,  entwining  their  branches  so  as  to 
form  shady  avenues,  in  which  you  may  walk  for 
miles  secure  from  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Ton  can  not  give  a  blind  man  any  idea  of  color. 
Equally  may  I  despair  of  giving  those  who  have 
never  seen  the  like  any  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  City  of  Elms.  To  form  any  correct  notion  of 
the  place,  yon  must  see  it;  you  must  stand  at  some 
favorable  point  of  view  in  its  streets,  and  look  each 
way  along  its  shady  avenues;  you  must  walk  along 
tha  streets,  and  observe  the  neat  dwellings,  the 
beautiful  flower-gardens,  and  the  ivy  and  woodbine 
twining  over  the  antique  walls;  you  must  look  at 
the  venerable  pile  of  college  edifices,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  and  embowered  in  elms;  you  must 
ascend  the  cupola  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  enjoy 
a  panorama  of  the  whole  city  and  the  surrounding 
country;  you  must  ramble  over  its  ancient  cem- 
etery, where  sleep  men  whose  names  are  an  honor 
to  the  human  race. 

My  visit  happened  opportunely,  affording  me 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-first  Commencement  of  Yale  College.  Among 
the  most  interesting  exercises  of  the  occasion  was 
the  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  under  the  great  tent  in 
the  College  yard.  There  were  present  I  know  not 
how  many.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  thousand 
or  more.  They  had  come  up  to  attend  the  anni- 
versary of  their  Alma  Mater  from  the  hills  of  New 
England,  from  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  from 
the  plains  of  the  west,  and  from  the  valleys  of  the 
south.  Brief,  appropriate,  and  interesting  addresses 
were  made  by  several  gentlemen.  They  were  not 
prepared  and  set  speeches,  but  the  eloquent  out- 
pourings of  the  soul  in  thoughts  and  words  which 
were  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  occa- 


sion. Amusing  anecdotes  of  college  life,  affecting 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  good-humored  sal- 
lies of  wit  formed  the  substance  of  most  of  the 
speeches.  Obituaiy  notices  were  read  of  those 
Alumni  who  had  died  during  the  year.  Several 
hymns  and  songs  were  sung.  ThQ  eflfect  of  a  thou- 
sand voices  singing  the  good  old  tunes  of  the 
Puritan  times  was  surpassingly  sublime.  Among 
the  songs  was  the  following,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  reader  will  join  me  in  pronouncing  it 
beautiful.  It  was  sung  to  the  good  old  tune, 
Lenox: 


Long-MT«r»d  braita  onito; 
Tba  tenopting  fbtora  fides. 
The  put  «]oii0 
0*OTt«]trv 
Aad  rtonnrBOM 
Rinc*  clear  th«  Unm 
Of  nem'rj't  ehime. 

W«  oooi*  to  tnad  once  nore 
The  paths  of  earlier  dajs, 
To  ooiiBt  onr  bleslinff*  o'er, 
And  mingle  prayer  and  pralae; 
For  Merer**  band. 
From  skies  of  bhw, 
Hath  linked  anew 
Each  broken  band. 
We  come,  ere  life  deparU, 

Ere  winging  death  appears, 
To  throng  onr  jofoos  beartt, 
With  dreaaas  of  svanier  f  eais: 
To  meet  onoe  more 
Where  pleasnre  spnng. 
And  arches  rang 
With  songs  of  yore. 
Not  all,  not  otf  are  here: 


And  weep  the  evening  abowon. 
Tet,  thankfnily. 
Let  oTerj  heait 
Its  love  import 
To  Him  on  high." 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  New  Haven 
is  its  beautiful  cemetery.  It  occupies  a  lovely  spot 
just  on  one  side  of  the  city.  There  are  no  monu- 
ments extravagantly  expensive,  with  grotesque  de- 
signs, ofiensive  to  all  good  taste;  but  plain  and 
neat  stones,  with  simple  and  chaste  inscriptions, 
mark  the  resting-place  of  the  eminent  dead,  who 
have  there  laid  down  for  their  long  and  last  sleep. 
The  grave  of  Noah  Webster  is  marked  by  a  plain 
stone,  with  only  one  word — Webtter — inscribed  on 
it.  The  grave  of  Ashmun,  the  first  governor  of 
Liberia,  of  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton- 
gin,  and  of  many  others  known  to  fame,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  plain  monuments  and  brief  in- 
scriptions. The  distinguished  presidents  of  Yale 
College,  whose  names  have  become  inmiortal  among 
men,  lie  side  by  side  with  unknown  and  humble 
men.  Death  is  the  great  leveler,  the  destroyer  of 
all  distinctions;  and  why  should  the  living  vainly 
attempt  to  keep  up  conventional  distinctions  in  the 
graveyard?  why  create  marks  where  marks  are  of 
no  avail? 
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A  fimaked  city  we  of  the  vest  do  not  often  see. 
Oar  cities  never  get  finished.  The  sound  of  the 
hammer  is  sIwets  heard,  and  piles  of  lumber,  of 
brick,  and  of  raortar  axe  always  incumbering  our 
streets.  Bat "  down  east "  they  haye>Fnttfted  cities — 
cities  which  were  finished  half  a  century  ago,  and 
which  bid  fair  to  retain  their  finish  till  they  take 
their  places  among  the  ruins  of  the  past.  Among 
finished  cities  Middletown  stands  pre-eminent. 
Twenty  yean  have  produced,  so  far  as  I  could 
discoyer,  no  change  either  in  the  place  or  the 
people.  The  place  consists  of  the  veiy  same  houses, 
of  the  Tory  same  color,  and  occupied  by  the  rery 
same  people.  I  began  to  think  nobody  ever  died 
there,  and  that  must  be  the  place  from  which  it 
had  been  said  people  had  to  more  away  in  order, 
when  tired  of  life,  to  die.  I  found  the  Tery  same 
persons— men,  women,  and  children— with  whom 
I  was  formeily  acquainted,  all  apparently  no  older 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  But  on  taking  a 
ramble  over  the  city  and  its  yicini^,  I  was  con- 
Tincad,  by  the  numerous  and  populous  graveyards, 
that  death  had  been  doing  its  legitimate  work 
eren  in  that  fair  and  healthy  region.  I  obserred 
in  the  city  and  on  its  immediate  border  six  ceme- 
teries, four  of  them  very  ancient  and  strangely 
populous.  It  would  appear  to  the  observer  that 
many,  very  many  more  people  lie  in  those  old 
graveyards  than  live  in  the  modern  city.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  on  the  gravestones  are  utterly 
illegible  from  age.  "  Time's  effacing  fingers  **  have 
been  busy  on  the  surface  of  the  soft  sandstone,  and 
no  Old  Moitalify  has  performed  on  them  his  gm- 
tnitons  labor  in  memory  of  the  dead.  We  could 
barely  make  out  the  date  of  a  few  of  the  more 
ancient.  On  one  old  stone  was  inscribed  the  name, 
and  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  an  amiable  young 
lady,  who  died  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 
"  Alas!"  said  my  companion,  who  had  never  before 
visited  an  ancient  cemetery,  "  what  a  long  time,  a 
very  long  time,  for  the  poor  child  to  sleep  herel" 
Even  so.  Two  hundred  times  has  summer  come 
and  gone,  two  thousand  times  has  the  moon  per- 
formed her  monthly  round,  and  seventy  thousand 
times  has  the  morning  sun  shone  and  Uie  evening 
shades  fallen  on  her  grave,  and  still  she  sleeps  on, 
unmindful  of  the  return  of  spring  or  of  morn. 

On  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  not  far  from  the 
Wesleyan  University,  is  a  small  cemetery,  less 
ancient,  but  to  us  more  fruitful  of  hallowed  asso- 
ciations than  the  old  and  more  populous  graveyards 
we  had  visited.  There  sleeps  the  incomparable, 
the  peerless  Fisk.  And  there,  too,  since  our  visit 
to  the  place,  has  been  laid  the  great  and  the  good 
Olin.  There,  too,  are  the  graves  of  the  students 
who  have  died  at  the  Univeraity,  away  from  home. 
Among  them  is  the  grave  of  Hurd,  once  a  student 
of  mine,  and  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  most 
promising  young  men  whom  I  have  ever  known. 
This  college  cemetery  is  in  a  beautifal  place,  but  I 
was  sorry  to  observe  the  appearance  of  neglect 
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about  it.  The  gate  was  hingeless,  the  fence  out 
of  repair,  the  shrubbery  untrimmed,  and  some  of 
it  broken  and  ruined  by  unruly  cattle,  that  should 
never  be  allowed  to  desecrate  a  graveyard. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  buildings  of  the 
University  has  sufifered  little  or  no  change  during 
twenty  yeara.  Of  its  internal  arrangements  I  had 
little  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion.  The  Alumni, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  are  a  first- 
rate,  good-looking  set  of  fellows.  Among  them  are 
lots  of  presidents,  professors,  and  doctore  of  divin- 
i^.  I  heard  two  of  them  deliver  addresses  before 
societies  connected  with  the  institution.  One  of 
the  addresses  was  on  '*  Physical  Theism."  It  had 
the  singular  merit  of  total  abstinence  from  all 
allusion  to  the  "  American  Union,"  the  "  Oompro- 
mise,"and  the  "  Fogitive-Slave  law."  This  merit 
was  the  more  singular  from  the  fact,  that,  so  far  as 
I  have  heard,  no  other  literary  address  has  been 
delivered,  during  the  past  year,  without  being  sur- 
charged with  discussions  on  the  "Oompromise." 
The  other  address  at  Middletown,  before  one  of 
the  societies,  by  a  graduate,  was  remarkable  for  its 
want  of  appropriateness,  both  in  manner  and  matter, 
to  the  time  and  the  occasion. , 

Ko  stranger  should  leave  Middletown  without 
crossing  the  river  to  see  the  sandstone  quarries. 
They  are  a  curiosity.  A  large  number  of  men-— I 
should  judge  nearly  two  thousand — are  constantly 
employed  in  quanying  the  rock.  The  quarries  are, 
some  of  them,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  deep,  with 
waUs  perpendicular.  Down  deep  in  these  pits  the 
stone  is  quarried,  and  then  drawn  up,  wi^  stout 
chains,  by  steam.  The  steam-engine  handles  a 
block  weighing  several  tons  as  easily  as  a  boy 
would  handle  a  sling-pebble.  And,  what  is  more 
curious,  a  yoke  of  stout  oxen  is  let  down,  in  a  big 
box,  into  the  quarry,  and,  when  the  day's  work  is 
done,  drawn  up  by  steam  to  the  upper  regions. 
The  poor  creatures,  with  philosophic  indifference, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  into  the  box,  and 
swung  off  over  a  precipice  terrific  as  that  of  Niag- 
ara; and  when  evening  comes,  they  come  cheer- 
fully up  to  the  box,  and  wait  quietly  for  their  turn 
to  be  drawn  up.  They  must  have  stronger  nerves 
than  I  have,  or  they  would  grow  dixxy  on  being 
suspended  by  a  single  chain  over  such  a  precipice. 

THE  CITT  OP  THE  PURITANS. 

Boston  is  sometimes  called  the  City  of  Notions, 
But  I  know  not  as  the  people  are  more  noltonoi 
than  other  people.  Nor  am  I  certain  as  it  deserves, 
more  than  some  other  places,  the  name  I  have  given 
it— <fte  CUy  0/  the  Puritatu,  It  is  fast  losing  the 
distinctive  characteristics  which  the  old  Puritans 
marked  on  it.    It  is,  however,  a  notable  city. 

The  stranger  in  Boston  will  be  in  danger  of 
being  shocked  at  the  crowded  and  awfully  crooked 
streets.  You  have  heard  of  the  fence  so  crooked 
that  the  pig,  often  as  he  attempted  to  crawl  through, 
invariably  found  himself  still  on  the  same  side. 
But  that  fence  is  not  a  circumstance  to  the  streets 
of  Boston.    A  man  undertook  one  day  to  go  from 
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Brattle  Square  to  Rozbnry.  After  haviog  traveled 
all  day,  in  what  he  supposed  the  proper  direction, 
he  found  himself  at  night  in  the  same  place  from 
which  he  started  in  the  morning.  But  we  can  ex- 
cuse the  obliquity  of  the  streets,  crooked  as  they 
are,  since  they  are  so  scrupulously  clean.  No  filth 
of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  No  dirty 
water  is  seen  running  along  the  gutters.  Under- 
ground  drains  carry  off  all  the  water.  That  pest 
of  western  cities — the  hog — ^is  unknown  in  the 
streets  of  Boston.  It  is  said  that  an  unlucky  pig 
once  did  escape  from  his  pen,  and  appear  in  the 
streets.  No  sooner  was  the  fact  known,  than  all 
the  ladies  scampered  home,  and  the  mayor  issued 
his  proclamation,  calling  out  the  whole  force  of 
the  city  to  capture  the  beast. 

You  may  have  a  fine  view  of  Boston  and  its 
vicinity,  either  from  the  cupola  of  the  State-House 
or  from  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
Looking  down  on  the  city,  it  seems  one  solid  but 
uneven  mass  of  slate.  The  beauty  of  the  view  lies 
in  the  surrounding  country.  North,  south,  and 
west,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  one  vast  extent  of 
village,  with  interspersed  gardens  and  groves.  No 
where  in  America,  if  any  where  in  the  world,  can 
be  seen  so  fine  a  suburban  landscape. 

For  the  first  time  I  visited  the  time-honored  and 
world-renowned  Faneuil  Hall.  It  is  a  naked,  un- 
furnished room,  without  a  chair,  or  a  seat  of  any 
kind,  or  a  single  article  of  furniture,  or  the  slight- 
est ornament,  except  a  portrait  of  Peter  Faneuil, 
John  Adams,  and  of  a  few  others,  men  of  olden 
time.  The  "associations"  that  inspire  so  much 
eloquence  in  that  Hall  must  be  purely  ethereal, 
for  there  is  woeful  absence  of  all  external  para- 
phernalia. 

The  churches  of  Boston  are  very  fine.  Among 
the  finestj  if  not  the  vexy  finest  and  most  costly  in 
the  city,  is  the  Methodist  church  in  Hanover-street. 
I  walked  down  with  my  friend  to  see  it.  I  could 
only  see  the  outside;  for  though  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  was  once  my  student,  and  is  yet  my  warm 
friend,  and  would  cheerfully  have  admitted  me, 
not  only  to  the  house,  but  to  the  pulpit,  yet  I  had 
no  time  to  call  on  him,  nor  to  look  wiUiin  his  mag- 
nificent church. 

Some  of  the  churches  of  Boston  are  more  cele- 
brated for  their  ancient  associations  than  for  their 
beauty  of  architecture.  The  Old  South  was  used  for 
soldiers'  barracks  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Just  over  the  door  of  the  Brattle-Street 
Church  you  may  now  perceive  a  cannon-ball  in  the 
very  place  where  it  was  lodged  from  some  brazen- 
mouthed  instrument,  in  one  of  the  Revolutionary 
engagements.  The  Park-Street,  Berry-Street,  and 
HoUis-Street  are  celebrated  for  having  echoed  to 
the  eloquence  of  Qriffin,  and  of  Channing,  and  of 
Pierpont. 

Boston  is  celebrated  for  its  "law  and  order.'' 
You  can  not  ride  fast  in  the  street,  nor  smoke  on 
the  sidewalks.  Getting  intoxicated  or  using  pro- 
fane language  subjects  you  to  a  fine.    I  understand 


it  is  in  contemplation  by  the  authorities  to  issue  a 
city  ordinance  against  spitting.  If  so,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  same  law  extended  over  the  west, 
so  as  at  least  to  reach  the  place  where  I  live,  and 
move,  and  have  my  being;  for,  in  that  respect,  we 
of  the  west  may  say,  in  the  language  of  a  great 
man,  "  our  sufferings  are  intolerable." 

THE  CITY  OP  ISLANDS. 

I  believe  it  was  Don  Quixotte  who  had  so  won- 
derful a  faculty  for  giving  descriptive  names  to 
persons  and  places.  I  intend,  by  no  means,  to 
place  my  rambles  in  competition  with  his  renowned 
wandering,  but  I  seem  to  have  a  propensity,  quite 
new  to  me,  to  follow  in  some  degiee  his  notable 
example.  However,  I  know  not  as  I  can  better 
describe  Portland  than  by  calling  it  the  City  of 
lBland§;  for  the  city  itself  is  all  but  an  island,  and 
it  is  situated  on  a  bay  abounding  with  the  most 
beautiful  clusters  of  islands  in  the  world. 

To  see  Portland  to  advantage,  you  should  ascend 
the  Observatory,  on  the  summit  of  Munjoy  Hill. 
Looking  to  the  west,  you  will  see,  extending  along 
a  peninsular  promontory,  the  city,  which,  in  the 
beauty  and  verdure  of  its  elms,  shading  its  neat 
and  wide  streets,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  New  Haven. 
Beyond  the  city  you  will  see  a  beautiftal  evei^green 
plain,  stretching  away  in  the  dim  distance.  On 
the  south,  you  see,  far  beyond  the  coast  of  Cape 
Elizabeth,  the  open  ocean,  with  numerous  gallant 
ships  spreading  their  white  sails  to  the  wind.  On 
the  east  you  see  the  Bay  of  Casco,  with  its  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  islands.  On  the  north  rises 
the  grand  range  of  White  Mountains,  stamping  the 
landscape  with  intense  sublimity. 

Such  a  landscape,  combining  such  variety,  so 
much  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  sublime, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  Portland  Observatory,  I 
have  seen  no  where  else.  I  doubt  whether  the 
world  affords  another  prospect  so  fine.  Indeed,  I 
can  conceive  of  nothing  in  natural  scenery  more 
charming  to  the  eye  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  or  the 
landscape  admirer.  The  beauty  of  the  city,  the 
gloves  of  evergreen  on  the  plains,  the  open  ocean, 
the  Bay  with  its  islands,  the  tide-water  rivers 
gleaming  amid  the  forests  and  fields,  and  the 
mountain  background,  afford  a  variety  and  scope 
of  view  that  can  not  be  excelled.  Though  born  on 
the  limits  of  the  city,  and  residing  till  near  man- 
hood in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  visiting 
it  often  during  my  life,  yet  I  never  so  fully  could 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  its  situation,  as  when, 
after  having  been  absent  for  many  years,  and  hav- 
ing seen  other  places  most  celebrated  for  beauty,  I 
returned,  and  stood  on  the  Munjoy  Observatory, 
and  surveyed  at  leisure  all  the  landscape.  The 
beauties  of  the  place,  as  seen  from  that  spot,  are 
indeed  exhaustless.  You  may  look,  and  observe, 
and  spy  with  a  good  glass  all  day,  and  yet  con- 
stantly be  finding  in  the  surrounding  landscape 
some  new  feature  of  interest. 

Portland  has  been  fruitful  of  poets.  Willis,  and 
Mellen,  and  Longfellow  wore  bom  and  brought  up   j 
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in  that  citj.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at  the  fame  they 
hare  acquired*  if  there  be»  aa  I  doubt  not  there 
18,  an  intimate  connection  between  natural  sceneiy 
and  the  doTelopment  of  poetic  genius. 
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br  the  spring  of  1651,  while  stationed  at  Wesley 
Chapel,  Indianapolis,  a  gracious  veviyalaof  religion 
was  enjoyed,  and  God's  Spirit  was  felt,  in  saying 
power,  by  many  precious  souls.  An  interesting 
class  of  young  ladies,  of  the  Indiana  Female  Col- 
lege, were  conTerted. 

A  more  loTely  scene  angels  nerer  gased  upon  than 
waa  presented  one  night,  during  the  progress  of  the 
meeting.  Many  of  the  young  ladies,  with  their 
teachers  and  the  beloved  President,  were  kneeling 
at  God's  altar.  Penitents  were  crying  for  mercy, 
and  Christian  friends  were  speaking  words  of  en- 
couragement and  hope  to  them. 

Deeply  sorrowing,  among  the  penitents,  bowed 
the  gifted  young  Oarrie  £.,  the  object  of  ten  thou- 
sand prayers.  Her  sobs  and  cries  for  mercy  were 
really  melting,  and  to  hear  her  plead  with  Jesus 
and  beg  for  pardon,  would  make  the  most  hardened 
feel.  Hingled  with  her  prayers  and  cries  were 
tender  allusions  to  her  dear,  departed  father,  her 
widowed  mother,  and  her  own  wicked  heart. 
Would  God  not  answer  a  father's  prayer,  who  had 
already  gone  to  hearen?  Would  Jesus  not  pity  the 
poor,  bereaved  mother,  and  convert  her  chUd,  that 
she  might  be  a  solace  to  her  in  her  widowhood? 

«  Gome,  0  Jesus,  come  and  bless  mel"  poor  Carrie 
would  sob;  and  then  her  bursting  heart  would  be 
agonised  in  the  dreadful  suspense  of  unpardoned 
guilt,  and  her  faith  alternate  between  the  command 
and  promise  of  Jehovah.  "  Give  me  thy  heart," 
something  seemed  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  then, 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved." 

"What  shall  I  do?  Will  God  forgive  me?" 
sighed  the  wretched  Carrie. 

How  strange  is  sini  What  wonderful  guilt  and 
aonow  seems  to  be  pent  up  in  the  human  soul  till 
God  exposes  and  destroys  iti  Carrie  was  amiable, 
mild,  intelligent,  truthful,  obedient,  and  young;  yet 
her  heart  was  filled  with  anguish  when  she  saw  her 
sins.  Now  she  would  promise  to  serve  God;  to  be 
a  good  girl;  to  forsake  all  sin;  and  again  she  would 
weep,  Wi  though  her  head  was  a  fountain  of  tears, 
at  the  remembrance  of  past  sins.  Ministers  at  that 
altar  of  prayer  felt  deeply  and  prayed  earnestly  for 
all;  yet  some  I  know  felt  unusual  interest  in  Carrie. 
Every  Hethodist  preacher  will  respond  to  that  feel- 
ing when  I  say  that  Carrie  was  the  child,  the  last 
child  of  an  itinerant  minister.  Her  teacher  whis- 
pered words  of  consolation  to  the  grief-stricken 
penitent.  Pious  females  prayed  fervently  to  God 
for  her.    My  ewn  soul  swelled  with  unutterable 


emotion.  When  I  saw  her  throw  up  her  hands 
toward  heaven,  and  beseechingly  ask  for  mercy  and 
salvation,  I  kneeled  by  her,  and  listened  to  her 
musings  and  prayers.  Her  language  was  about 
this:  "0,  blessed  Jesus,  thou  didst  die  on  Cal- 
vfliry  for  me;  thou  didst  shed  thy  precious  blood 
that  I  might  live.  Save  me — 0,  save  me,  or  I  diel 
Pather  in  heaven,  forgive,  for  the  sake  of  thy  SonI 
0,  thou  art  merciful;  thou  wilt  forgivel  Yes;  thou 
^ost  forgivel  Now  I  believe  it;  Jesus  has  forgiven 
me!"  The  next  moment  she  raised  her  face  to 
heaven.  A  smile,  the  smile  of  heavenly  grace, 
played  upon  her  features;  a  glow  of  radiant  glory 
seemed  beaming  upon  her;  tears  of  rapture  rolled 
after  each  other,  and  fell  from  her  enlivened  cheeks. 
"  Glory  to  God!"  at  last  whispered  the  happy  girl; 
and  the  next  moment,  in  one  loud  shout  of  praise, 
she  published  the  glad  news  of  her  triumphant 
deliverance.  Carrie  was  a  new  creature.  "Old 
things  had  passed  away;  all  things  become  new " 
to  her.  "I  shall  meet  my  father  in  heaven,"  she 
said;  "I  shall  see  him  after  awhile,  glory  to  God!" 
That  father  had  gone  to  rest.  The  weary  itinerant 
had  given  up  his  beloved  charge  in  North  Ohio  for 
a  glorious  crown  in  heaven,  and  left  his  child  a 
legacy  to  the  Church  to  be  loved  and  taught,  con- 
verted and  saved. 

Several  of  this  itinerant's  family  had  already 
gone.  All  of  his  children  but  Carrie  were  with  him 
in  paradise.  They  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
as  he  had  traveled  and  they  had  fallen.  Carrie  was 
now  on  her  way  to  glory.  What  more  could  the 
father  want?  Yes,  sweet  girl,  thy  father  shall  soon 
see  thee  blooming  in  immortality.  A  month  passed, 
and  stiU  Carrie  loved  Jesus,  the  class-room,  her 
leader,  her  elsss,  her  teacliers,  her  pastor,  and  the 
Chnrch.  Her  mother  delighted  in  her  more  than 
ever.  She  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory;  for  now  she  had  a  fair  prospect  of  uniting 
with  her  whole  family  in  heaven.  Another  month 
passed— «  happy  month  to  Carrie.  She  grew  in 
grace,  in  knowledge,  and  aU  spiritual  fruits  seemed 
to  be  ripening  in  her  soul.  Half  a  year  had  almost 
fied.  The  fourth  quarterly  meeting  was  coming. 
Carrie  and  her  companions  were  to  be  received  into 
full  connection.  Ay,  and  she  was  received;  but  it 
was  in  the  Church  triumphant.  God  received  her; 
Jesus  received  her;  angels,  attending,  sung  the  new 
song  for  her;  and  her  father  received  her;  for 

**  FrittBdi  ihaU  me«t  again. 
Who  baTe  loir«d.** 

Carrie  was  sick.  We  all  prayed  for  her— all 
gathered  around  to  receive  the  farewell  kiss,  or 
hear  her  exultant  words.  We  could  not  stay  the 
hand  of  death.  But  may  not  her  schoolmates  and 
classmates  sing^— 

«( Our  Csrri$  ths  hvnn  hatli  gaiaad; 
Ontflriag  the  wind  and  tba  ttom, 
Har  rait  sba  hath  foonar  obtainad, 
And  left  har  oampaaion*  behind." 

"  I  have  hope,"  said  the  happy  and  dying  itiner- 
ant's daughter.    "I  shaU  soon  go  to  glory.    Tell 
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mj  schoolmates  to  meet  me  in  heaven."  Yes;  we 
will  tell  them,  and  urge  them,  and  pray  for  them; 
and  may  God  help  them  to  meet  thee  there! 

Down  the  stream  she  gently  glided,  and,  locked 
in  the  embrace  of  Jesus,  she  passed  the  flood, 
and  George  Elliott  and  his  last  child  had  a  shoat 
on  Zion's  hill.  0,  brethren,  when  we  are  gone— 
when  we  lie  down  to  rest,  and  leave  our  children  in 
the  world,  shall  we  not  hope  that  the  Ohnrch  will 
care  for  them?  'Tis  sad,  indeed,  to  think  of  sowing 
such  precious  seed,  and  yet  reaping  none  ourselves. 
It  will  not  be  so.  Our  children,  if  we  are  faithful, 
will  be  converted  to  God,  and  we  shall  hail  them  in 
the  land  of  joy.  If  it  be  our  lot  to  see  our  children 
die  before  us,  and  if  we  leave  them  in  different 
graveyards,  let  us  still  hope  in  God,  and  work  while 
life  shall  last. 

Carrie  sleeps  beside  her  father;  and  brethren  of 
the  North  Ohio  conference,  as  they  tread  lightly 
over  the  grave  of  the  father,  will  remember  that  a 
covenant'keeping  God  hath  taken  home  the  last  child 
of  the  itinerant  preacher,  whose  ashes  lie  beneath 
them. 

We  all  bid  thee,  dear  Carrie,  a  long  farewell. 
May  thy  mother  yet  see  thee  where  sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  be  no  morel 
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What  so  mild  and  gentle,  so  graceful  and  attract- 
ive, so  winning  and  eloquent,  in  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  good  man  as  humility — genuine  and 
unassumed  humility!  With  it,  and  its  sister  graces, 
the  Christian  has  every  tiling  that  religion  com- 
mends or  Heaven  approves.  Without  it  there  can 
be  no  completeness  or  symmetry  of  Christian  char- 
acter. Humility  was  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
as  well  as  lovdieat  traits  of  the  character  of  Him 
who  blended  in  his  own  person  the  highest  perfec- 
tions of  the  human  with  all  the  essential  attributes 
of  the  Divine  nature.  And  very  logically  does  the 
apostle  Paul  infer  the  necessity  of  humility  in  the 
Christian  Churches,  from  that  which  characterised 
the  life  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  when  he  says,  "  Let 
this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God;  but  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant, and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men;  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humUed  him- 
self, and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross."  All  who  would  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ  must  be  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;" 
and  such  alone  will  be  ultimately  crowned  with  the 
fadeless  diadem  of  immortality.  Then,  fair  reader, 
as  we  journey  on  through  this  vale  of  tears  to  our 
destiny  in  the  skies,  let  us  seek  to  be  clothed  with 
humility;  for  it  is  our  fairest,  purest,  holiest  dress. 
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Text  sighed,  and  said,  in  pitying  tone, 

"  Poor  child,  she  is  alone!'' 
Because  I  told  them  long  ago 

My  mother  had  gone  home. 
But  if  they  knew  no  father's  voice 

E'er  called  his  wandering  child; 
No  loving  hand  was  near  to  guard. 

Or  guide  me  through  the  wild; 
Perchance  they  might  have  sorrowed  mora; 

For  then  they  would  have  known 
That  homeless,  ay,  and  friendless  here, 

I  was  indeed  alone. 
Alone?    0  no!  what  have  I  said? 

There's  brightness  every-whers; 
And  kindly  is  the  xephyr's  touch 

Now  lifting  back  my  hair. 
The  birds  their  sweetest  notes  will  sing 

When  flitting  o'er  my  head. 
As  if,  in  my  deep,  heavenward  glance. 

An  answering  tone  they  read. 
The  ocean-waves  burst  at  my  feet. 

As  though  they  brought  away. 
From  some  deep  cave,  all  gemmed  with  light. 

Their  wealth  of  snowy  spray. 
They  stop  to  lave  my  weary  feet; 

Then,  murmuring,  pass  again; 
Leaving  with  me  sweet  thoughts,  which  say, 

"  God  maketh  naught  in  vain." 
He  writeth  on  the  tiny  flowers 

Bright  truths  for  me  to  find; 
And  every  little  leaflet  brings 

A  soothing  to  my  mind. 
The  rain-drops  in  the  summer-time 

Fall  gently  from  above; 
They  kiss  me  in  their  downward  course. 

And  whisper,  "  God  is  love!" 
Tes;  he  i§  love;  his  promise-bow. 

Arching  the  blue  of  heaven, 
A  token  of  his  covenant  rests; 

To  man's  weak  heart  'tis  given. 
Ay,  "  God  is  love;"  e'en  though  his  hand 

Hath  taken,  one  by  one. 
The  loved  and  loving  from  my  side, 

Tet  am  I  not  alone. 

0  no!    He  gives  me  many  a  friend. 
Above,  below,  around — 

Fresh  buds  of  beauty  leaves  for  those 

Now  scattered  on  the  ground. 
And  in  the  hush  of  even-tide. 

When  hidden  from  my  sight 
Are  things  I  love  to  look  upon. 

And  in  the  still  of  night, 

1  feel  that-guardian  spirits'  wings 
Are  folding  over  me. 

Sent  forth  by  Him  who  promises 
The  orphan's  God  to  be! 
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HealT^  Plctar«— The  OeeMios»— Artiatic  Cliaraeter  of  the  Work-~ 
The  Bloomer  Co«tam»— CMuee  of  it*  failare^Reasona  is  fkror  of 
A  National  Coatuaae. 

Since  I  wrote  70a  last,  Mr.  Healy's  long-expected 
painting  of  Webftter  replying  to  Hayne,  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  has  been  exhibited  in  our 
city.  It  was  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the 
notable  week  of  the  railroad  jubilee  in  September. 
Throngs  resorted  to  the  Atheneum  from  the  din  of 
the  city  to  study  this  noble  historic  scene;  and  bnt 
one  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  respecting  its  excel- 
lence. 

Healy,  I  suppose,  now  ranks  at  the  head  of  our 
portrait-painters.  He  has  also  a  high  European 
reputation.  Louis  Philippe  employed  him  to  sup- 
ply a  series  of  the  portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  other  public  men  of  the*  country. 
Mr.  Webster's  was  among  these,  and,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  was  the  best  of  them.  The  French  King 
estimated  the  artist's  powers  so  highly,  that  he  also 
gave  him  a  commission  for  a  large  number  of  por- 
traits of  eminent  men  in  England,  designing  to  add 
them  to  the  great  collection  at  Versailles.  The 
royal  permission  was  obtained  to  postpone  the  last 
commission,  that  the  artist  might  first  prosecute  the 
present  great  work.  The  revolution  of  February 
followed,  and  thus  Mr.  Healy  lost  the  advantage  of 
the  munificent  contract.  While  we  regret  the  dam- 
age  to  his  purse,  we  can  not  but  feel  gratified  that 
he  has,  meanwhile,  secured  the  opportunity  of  copy- 
bg  from  life  the  chief  personages  of  the  present 
picture,  some  of  whom  have  already  passed  away, 
while  others  are  fast  passing.  Tou  can  judge  of 
his  labors  from  the  fact,  that  some  one  hundred  and 
denen  original  portraiio  have  been  painted  by  him 
from  life  for  this  work,  and  most  of  these  have  been 
executed  with  elaborate  care  and  accuracy.  Aboxit 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  he  departed  to  Fr^oc, 
with  these  preparatory  materials,  in  order  to  com- 
plete tne  composition  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  the  French  galleries. 

Thus  much  of  the  artist;  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  picture?  The  oceaaion  which  it  represents  is 
one  of  the  grandest  in  our  senatorial  annals — ^tho 
greatest  day  in  the  great  constitutional  debate  of 
1836,  and  unquestionably  the  greatest  effort  of  elo- 
quence ever  made  in  our  national  legislature. 
Messrs.  Benton  and  Hayne  had  been  leading  in  the 
debate  on  one  side  for  several  days.  On  the  25th 
of  January  Mr.  Hayne  concluded  a  great  speech 
which  he  had  begun  some  days  before.  He  was 
emphatically  severe  against  the  New  England 
states,  and  asserted,  with  great  urgency,  the  "  doc- 
trines of  nullification."  Mr.  Webster  replied  on 
^  the  next  day.  Mr.  March,  in  his  very  entertaining 
"  Reminiscences  of  Congress,"  has  described  the 
memorable  scene  with  intensely  interesting  minute- 
ness*. "The  house  of  representatives  was  early 
deserted.     An    adjournment  would   have   hardly 


made  it  emptier.  The  Speaker,  it  is  true,  retained 
his  chair;  but  no  business  of  moment  was  or  could 
be  attended  to.  Members  all  rushed  in  to  hear  Mr. 
Webster,  and  no  call  of  the  house  or  other  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  could  compel  them  back. 
The  floor  of  the  senate  was  so  densely  crowded 
that  persons  once  in  could  not  get  out,  nor  change 
their  position.  In  the  rear  of  the  Vice-Presidential 
chair  the  crowd  was  particularly  intense.  Dixon 
H.  Lewis,  then  a  representative  from  Alabama,  be- 
came wedged  in  here.  From  his  enormous  size,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  move  without  displacing 
a  vast  portion  of  the  multitude.  Unfortunately,  too, 
for  him,  he  was  jammed  in  directly  behind  the 
chair  of  the  Vice-President,  where  he  could  not  see, 
and  hardly  hear,  the  speaker.  By  slow  and  labori- 
ous effort,  pausing  occasionally  to  breathe,  he  gained 
one  of  the  windows,  which,  constructed  of  painted 
glass,  flanked  the  chair  of  the  Vice-President  on 
either  side.  Here  he  paused,  unable  to  make  more 
headway.  But,  determined  to  see  Mr.  Webster  as 
he  spoke,  with  his  knife  he  made  a  large  hole  in 
one  of  the  panes  of  the  glass,  which  is  still  visible 
as  he  made  it.  Many  were  so  placed  as  not  to  be 
able  to  see  the  speaker  at  all."  *  **  He  was  at  this 
period  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood.  He  had 
reached  middle  age — an  era  in  the  life  of  man 
when  the  faculties,  physical  and  intellectual,  may 
be  supposed  to  attain  their  fullest  organization  and 
most  perfect  development.  Whatever  there  was  in 
him  of  intellectual  energy  and  vitality,  the  occasion, 
his  full  life,  and  high  ambition  might  well  bring 
forth.  He  hence  rose  on  an  ordinary  occasion  to 
address  an  ordinary  audience  more  self-possessed. 
There  was  no  tremulousness  in  his  voice  nor  man- 
ner; nothing  hurried;  nothing  simulated.  The 
calmness  of  superior  thought  was  visible  every- 
where, in  countenance,  voice,  and  bearing.  A 
deep-seated  conviction  of  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  emergency  and  of  his  ability  to  control 
it,  seemed  to  possess  him  wholly.  If  an  observer, 
more  than  ordinarily  keen-sighted,  detected  at 
times  something  like  exultation  in  his  eye,  he  pre- 
sumed it  sprang  from  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  the  anticipation  of  victory." 

The  effect  of  the  great  senator's  eloquence  was 
profound.  "  There  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the 
senate,"  says  Mr.  March;  "all  hearts  were  over- 
come. Grave  judges  and  men  grown  old  in  digni- 
fied life  turned  aside  their  heads  to  conceal  the  evi- 
dences of  their  emotion.  In  one  corner  of  the 
gallery  was  clustered  a  group  of  Massachusetts 
men.  They  had  hung,  from  the  first  moment,  upon 
the  words  of  the  speaker,  with  feelings  variously 
but  always  warmly  excited,  deepening  in  intensity 
as  he  proceeded.  At  first,  while  the  orator  was 
going  through  his  exordium,  they  held  their  breath 
and  hid  their  faces,  mindful  of  the  savage  attack 
upon  him  and  New  England,  and  the  fearful  odds 
against  him,  her  champion.  As  he  went  deeper 
into  his  speech  they  felt  easier.  When  he  turned 
Hayne's  flank  on  Banquo's  ghost,  they  breathed 
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freer  and  deeper.  But  now,  as  he  alluded  to  Mas- 
sachusetts,  their  feelings  were  strained  to  the  high- 
est tension;  and  when  the  orator,  concluding  his 
encomium  upon  the  land  of  their  birth,  turned, 
intentionally  or  otherwise,  his  burning  eye  full  on 
them,  they  shed  tears  like  pirle!" 

Mr.  Everett,  who  was  present,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented on  the  canvas  of  Mr.  Healy,  says,  "Of  the 
effectiveness  of  Mr.  Webster's  manner,  in  many 
parts,  it  would  b%  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any 
one  not  present  the  faintest  idea.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  hear  some  of  the  ablest  speeches  of  the 
greatest  living  orators  on  both  sides  of  the  water; 
but,  I  must  confess,  I  never  heard  any  thing  which 
so  completely  realized  my  conception  of  what  De- 
mosthenes was  when  he  delivered  the  Oration  for 
the  Crown." 

Such  was  the  occasion  which  the  artist  has 
attempted  to  picture.  He  has  done  his  task  well; 
but  one  of  the  strongest  indications  of  good  sense 
and  good  taste  about  it,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
attempted  to  reproduce  the  highest  interest  of  the 
occasion.  He  knew  this  was  beyond  any  power  of 
imitative  art.  The  sublime  energy  of  the  orator, 
the  agitation  of  the  assembly — ^these  could  not  be 
painted  unless  also  the  very  sentiments  of  the  speaker, 
his  Y&rj  tones  and  gestures,  could  be  expressed  on  tho 
canvas.  Mr.  Healy  has,  therefore,  wisely  chosen 
to  represent  a  moment  in  the  debate  which  was 
marked,  not  by  passionate  declamation,  but  pro- 
found thought.  The  figure  of  Mr.  Webster  is  the 
very  impersonation  of  thought.  His  brow  is  tran- 
quil, but  full  of  thoughtful  expression.  His  left 
hand  rests  upon  the  desk  by  his  side;  but  it  is 
clinched;  and  no  gesture  could  be  more  expressive 
of  the  nerve  and  grasp  of  thought  which  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  moment.  The  appearance  of  the 
audience  corresponds.  Some  of  the  hearers  are 
intently  listening;  others  seem  to  indulge  in  a  brief 
diversion  of  their  attention.  Benton,  who  sits  be- 
hind him,  is  rapt  with  interest;  his  eyes  gleam. 
Near  at  hand  is  Judge  Story,  whose  usually  radi- 
ant and  scholarly  face  is  lit  up  with  a  marked  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction,  as  if  he  would  say  of  the 
constitutional  arguments  of  the  orator,  "Answer 
them  if  you  can."  Hayne  himself,  who  sits  in 
front  of  the  speaker,  and  whose  face  was  naturally 
an  amiable  and  noble  one,  looks  aside  with  com- 
pressed lips.  Calhoun,  who  presides,  eyes  the 
speaker  with  the  keenest  attention.  His  hand  is 
clinched  like  that  of  Webster,  and  he  seems  ready 
to  start  from  his  chair.  Prescott,  the  historian, 
amidst  a  group  of  New  Englanders  in  the  gallery, 
looks  calmly  thoughtful,  with  his  chin  resting  on 
his  hand.  Longfellow,  the  poet,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  galleiy,  finds  leisure,  while  the  imag- 
ination of  the  orator  gives  way  to  logic,  to  direct 
his  attention  to  a  group  of  ladies  hard  by,  none 
of  whom,  except  Mrs.  Benton,  seem  very  attentive. 
The  ladies,  who  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  gal- 
lery, all  appear  to  have  relaxed  their  attention  for 
the   moment,  and,  indulging  in   a  little  mental 


respite,  smile  radiantly  upoti  the  scene  around 
them. 

I  haVe  not  remarked  these  facts  as  defects.  They 
comport  with  the  other  indications  of  the  picture, 
and  are,  I  suppose,  designed. 

I  have  mentioned  that  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  portraits  are  original.  The  hearers  on  the  floor 
of  the  senate,  whether  senators  or  spectators,  are 
remarkably  accurate.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
senate  can  recognize  them  without  the  printed 
"  key."  Mr.  Webster  is,  of  course,  the  ostensible 
figure  of  the  foreground.  He  is  represented  to  the 
very  life,  not  as  he  looks  now,  but  as  he  looked 
twenty  years  ago — ^his  person  strong  and  dignified, 
his  face  full,  but  not  flabby,  his  eye  serene,  yet 
glowing,  his  incomparable  head  the  very  throne  of 
intellectual  grandeur. 

Mr.  Webster  is  not  my  most  favorite  statesman; 
but  I  would  accord  him  justice,  if  not  eulogy.  His 
person  al  well  as  his  intellect  has  unquestionably 
been  one  of  tlie  noblest  ever  seen  among  men.  It 
is  even  yet  so,  notwithstanding  the  effects  of  age. 
On  his  late  visit  to  the  east,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  through  an  hour  or  more  on  board 
one  of  the  little  steamers  which  ply  in  our  harbor. 
He  was  affected  by  a  catarrhal  illness,  under  which 
he  sufiers  eyeij  summer,  and  looked  languid  and 
even  decrepit;  but  his  brow  would  still  do  as  a 
model  for  Uie  sculptor's  Jupiter  Tonans.  A  more 
perfect  head,  eye,  nose,  and  mouth  could  hardly  be 
imagined. 

Next  to  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  a  flgure  of 
mark  in  the  picture.  He  is  almost  a  contrast,  in 
j^ynque,  to  tiie  orator  before  him — slight,  keen, 
wiry,  yet  full  of  intellect  of  the  sharpest  sort. 
The  other  portraits  most  accurately  given  are  those 
of  Everett,  Stoiy,  Longfellow,  Davis  of  Massachu- 
setts, Benton,  Frelinghuysen,  Tyler,  Judge  M'Lean, 
and  Cass. 

The  portraits  of  the  ladies  who  adorn  the  galler- 
ies are  evidently  not  designed  to  be  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  accuracy.  Mrs.  Webster,  who  stands  in 
a  prominent  position,  gazing  upon  her  husband, 
looks  like  a  Y&ry  fairy  of  beauty.  Twenty  years 
may  have  made  a  difference;  but  she  is  now  notice- 
able for  a  masculine  energy  of  face  which  indicates 
more  of  talent  and  character  than  of  feminine  grace— 
a  perfect  lady,  but  certainly  no  sylph.  Mrs.  Polk 
is  well  known  for  similar  traits  of  character  and 
person — a  truly  noble  specimen  of  the  energetic 
western  woman;  but  she  smiles,  on  this  canvas,  an 
example  of  delicate  and  roseate  beauty.  Mrs. 
M'Lean  lb  presented  as  a  noble,  intelligent,  and 
dignified  lady;  I  know  not  how  accurately;  Mrs. 
Benton  as  a  rather  homely  and  motherly  personage. 
There  is  a  general  uniformity  about  the  female 
faces  in  the  gallery  which  the  spectator  can  not  fiul 
to  notice — a  grace  and  delicacy  designed  more  to 
contrast  with  the  masculine  countenances  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture  than  to  be  an  accurate  ex- 
pression of  the  ladies  represented.  This  is  no  de- 
traction from  the  composition.    Mr.  Hcaly's  object 
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was  to  represent  well  the  orator  and  the  senatorial 
scene  immediately  around  him.  The  gallery  por- 
^aits  are  mere  adjuncts,  sufficiently  accurate  and 
not  too  much  idealized  for  the  general  design. 

I  hope' you  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
great  work  in  Cincinnati.  It  will  be  a  national 
memorial  to  be  contemplated  by  future  Americans 
with  the  reverence  with  which  we  gaxe  upon  the 
great  productions  of  the  old  masters. 

The  experiment  fof  the  Bloomer  costume  has  been 
an  item  of  some  interest  in  this  quarter  during  the 
summer.  A  few  words  on  the  subject  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  your  lady  readers.  The  Repository, 
or  at  least  one  of  its  contributors,  has  advocated  a 
reform  in  our  female  costume.  In  one  of  your  for- 
mer numbers  it  was  said,  "Our  climate  demands 
peculiar  native  adaptations  of  dress,  etc.;  but  if  our 
women  will  wear  French  shoes  and  French '  modes,' 
or  even  English,  they  must  pay  the  cost  of  them, 
not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  purses  of  their  hus- 
bands, but  of  their  own  attractions,  their  health, 
and  their  days.  We  flatter  our  national  self-com- 
placency for  the  invention  of  the  steamboat  and 
magnetic  telegraph,  the  quadrant  and  the  cotton- 
gin.  There  is  one  more  improvement  to  be  made 
among  us,  which  can  hardly  be  less  intrinsically 
valuable— a  graceful  and  healthy  national  costume 
for  American  women,  which  shall  protect  their 
beauty  by  protecting  their  health,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  cast  out  from  the  land  the  expensive  frivoli- 
ties and  abominations  of  foreign  fashions— fashions 
contrived  by  Parisian  mantua-makers  and  milliners, 
whose  taste  is  about  as  wretched  as  their  morals. 
The  accomplished  editress  of  '  The  Ladies'  Book,' 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  proposed  a  national  costume 
some  years  since.  The  suggestion  is  worth  repeat- 
ing, though  almost  hopeless.  Two  conditions 
might  secure  it  partial  success,  at  least:  first,  that 
it  be  unquestionably  appropriate  and  tasteful;  sec- 
ond, that  a  considerable  number  should  courage- 
ously adopt  it  at  once.  Both  these  conditions 
might  be  secured." 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  these  sentiments  meet 
with  a  response  from  most  of  your  readers.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Bloomer  costume  has  failed — ^failed 
utterly,  and  failed  so  here  in  Massachusetts,  where 
the  most  determined  efforts  to  introduce  it  have 
been  made,  and  where,  too,  if  any  where,  new 
"notions"  are  boldly  adopted.  It  still  lingers  in 
some  of  our  interior  communities;  but  in  Boston  it 
has  disappeared,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  children. 
This  failure  is  not  without  cause,  and  just  cause. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  that  the  reform  took  its 
rise  among  a  certain  rather  peculiar,  though  respect- 
able, class  of  society,  whose  authority  for  so  im- 
portant an  innovation  the  higher  classes,  especially 
the  "  ion"  are  not  disposed  to  admit.  The  ladies 
of  New  York  state,  who  first  donned  the  new  dress, 
are  somewhat  noted,  we  believe,  as  abolitionists  of 
the  Qarrison  and  Oerritt  Smith  school,  and  as  ad- 
vocates of  the  new  doctrines  of  "woman's  rights." 
The  costume  first  appeared,  I  believe,  in  an  abolition 


convention.  The  chsracter  of  its  introducers  in 
these  respects  may  have  militated  against  it  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  but  we  think  not  generally.  There 
is  really  too  much  independence  among  American 
women  for  them  to  be  influenced,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, by  such  considerations.  If  the  new  style  had 
commended  itself  to  the  public  good  sense  and  good 
taste,  it  wofhd  have  been  more  generally  adopted 
among  the  class  who  gave  it  what  brief,  limited 
reception  it  did  receive — the  class  that  makes  up 
the  mass  of  our  sterling  American  women,  and 
which  is  not  quite  sufficiently  reverential  of  the 
higher  classes  to  be  deterred  by  their  verdict  from 
a  really  sensible  and  desirable  improvement. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  that  this  innovation  has 
not  succeeded?  Is  it  not  that  the  good  sense  and 
good  taste  of  the  sex  have  seen  something  in  it 
morally  exceptionable?  We  think  this  is  the  secret 
of  its  failure.  It  has  been  commended  almost  if 
not  quite  universally  by  the  press  in  this  section. 
Articles  from  even  medical  authorities  have  ap- 
peared in  its  favor  in  some  of  our  gravest  papers; 
and  its  modesty  has  especially  been  asserted,  but 
with  an  emphasis  which  itself  shows  the  apprehen- 
sion of  serious  objection  in  that  respect. 

Modesty  in  dress  depends,  of  course,  not  a  little 
on  conventional  bpinions.  The  costumes  of  some 
of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  would  be  more  objec- 
tionable to  American  taste  than  the  so-called  Bloomer 
dress;  while  in  Switzerland  they  are  considered  per- 
fectly proper,  and  are  the  traditional  habits  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  even  pious  peasantry.  Our  traditions  are, 
however,  different;  and  it  is  quite  foreign*  in  more 
than  one  sense,  to  go  to  Switzerland  for  an  argument 
in  favor  of  a  change  so  extraordinary.  I  think  the 
indisposition  of  American  women  to  accept  the 
new  dress  is  not  an  example  of  prudery,  but  of  gen- 
uine delicacy,  and  is  honorable  both  to  the  sex  and 
to  the  nation.  Mr.  Greely,  in  writing  from  Eng- 
land, says  that  the  English  women  shrink  from  the 
innovation,  and  he  rather  impeaches  their  moral 
courage.  A  want  of  courage  in  such  a  case  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  amiable  defect,  and  the  refined,  wo- 
manly heart  will  receive  the  impeachment  as  a 
compliment. 

This  Bloomer  costume  erred  by  attempting  too 
great  a  change.  Had  the  reformers  been  content  to 
shorten  the  skirt  by  only  about  one-half  the  extent 
of  the  diminution  actually  made,  the  great,  the  de- 
cisive objection  would  have  been  prevented.  If  a 
farther  change  in  this  respect  were  really  desirable 
as  a  convenience  for  walking,  it  could  have  been 
subsequently  effected  without  much  difficulty. 
The  revolution  was  too  bold  and  too  sudden,  and 
is  another  example  of  the  effect  of  rashness  in  de- 
feating measures  generally  acknowledged  desirable. 
It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  more  caution  was 
not  exercised,  as  boUi  health  and  elegance  require 
an  improvement  in  our  present  female  fashions,  and 
the  Bloomer  costume  certainly  presents  some  veiy 
fine  adaptations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
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this  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  though  a  failure,  will 
proTe  to  be  the  omen  of  a  more  successful  experi- 
meut.  There  are  many  reasons  for  some  such 
change.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nationally  independent  spirit  of  our 
people.  We  have  chosen,  and  wisely,  to  think  and 
act  for  ourselves  in  almost  every  thing  else;  why, 
then,  should  American  women  be  sAject  to  the 
dicta  of  foreign  mantua-makers  in  the  matter  of 
apparel,  especially  when  those  dicta,  as  is  generally 
acknowledged,  are  absurdly  against  good  sense 
and  good  taste?  Secondly.  A  national  costume 
might  be  made  a  national  ornament.  It  could  be 
continued  with  genuine  elegance;  it  could  be  natu- 
ral, simple,  beautiful,  with  sufficient  variability  to 
suit  difierent  ages  or  different  forms.  Who  doubts 
that  such  a  costume  would  be  a  national  improve- 
ment on  our  present  foreign  models?  Third.  It 
would  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  the  sex. 
The  alleged  advantages  of  the  Bloomer  dress  are  its 
adaptations  to  walking,  to  the  ascent  of  hills,  .and 
its  consequent  cleanliness;  these  adaptations  could 
be  retained  in  any  new  model  without  the  moral 
disadvantage  already  mentioned.  Fourth.  It  might 
be  so  contrived  as  to  avoid  many  of  the  disadvan- 
tages to  health  which  are  imputed  to  the  existing 
fashions.  The  excellence  claimed  by  the  Bloomer 
dress  in  this  respect  could  be  retained.  Fifth.  It 
might,  with  such  adaptations  to  different  ages  and 
forms,  as  above  suggested,  maintain  sufficient  uni- 
formity to  avoid  the  immense  expense  occasioned 
at  present  by  the  rapid  changes  of  fashion.  All 
these  cdnsiderations  are  important;  but  this  last 
one  is  vastly  so.  Scarcely  can  a  "mode"  be 
adopted  nowadays  before  it  must  be  abandoned  or 
changed,  to  meet  some  new  demand  of  fashion. 
This  caprice  is  not  only  vexatious,  but  almost  incal- 
culably expensive.  The  national  pecuniary  tribute 
thus  paid  unnecessarily  to  the  whims  of  foreign 
fashion-makers,  would  be  absolutely  incredible  were 
it  presented  in  figures.  It  would  amount  to  more 
than  enough  to  educate  all  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  land.  We  can  not  expect,  of  course,  that  a 
national  costume  will  introduce  national  common 
sense,  and  restrain  entirely  this  folly;  but,  if  rightly 
contrived,  it  may  give  such  uniformity  to  female 
dress  as  to  restrain  this  extravagance  to  a  very 
g^reat  extent. 

Your  lady  readers  will  excuse  these  suggestions. 
We,  their  husbands,  have  a  much  more  intimate 
interest  in  the  matter  than  they  may  suppose,  not 
only  from  the  pecuniary  considerations  involved, 
but  from  those  of  health  aod  elegance,  of  good 
sense  and  good  taste. 


Therx  is  no  saying  which  shocks  me  so  much  as 
that  which  I  hear  very  often,  that  a  man  does  not 
know  how  to  pass  his  time.  It  would  have  been 
but  ill  spoken  by  Methusaleh  in  the  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
First  ICathoditta  who  tnttlad  on  the  Xu3awli*>-R«T.  W.  Steel— 
PreMhes  flnt  ICothodiit  Sermon  in  Kanawha  Valley— Extent  of 
hie  Cirealt— Ouyaxidott  Circuit  formed— Rot.  Asa  Shinn  eent  to  itr— 
His  dreae  and  personal  appearance— Hie  attention  to  etudy— Hie 
singing— Anecdote  of  Bishop  Morris  in  his  boyhood— Notice  of 
Mi*  Bhlnn  in  Life  of  Rot.  J.  Quinn- Anecdote  of  Mr.  Shinn  on 
first  seeing  a  Clock— Two  Presbyterian  Ministers  attend  his 
Preaching— His  Text,  and  the  sahject  of  his  Sermon— Rot.  Mr. 
Norrls's  recent  Tislt  to  Mr.  Shinsr-^EDls  present  condition  de> 
scribed— Rot.  W.  Pattison  pieaehes  on  Elk  RiTsr— Rot.  A.  Amoa 
forms  there  the  first  Methodist  Class  in  the  EanawhA  Valley- 
Names  of  Members  then  enrolled— Subsequent  increase  of  Meth^ 
odism  in  the  Valley— Subject  for  next  Chapter. 

Mas.  W.  and  her  eldest  son,  from  whose  antobi- 
ography  we  copy,  were  the  first  liethodists  who 
settled  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  Of  the  introduction 
of  Methodism  and  the  formation  of  the  first  society 
there,  through  their  means,  we  propose  now  to  give 
some  account,  to  preserve  this  fragment  of  the 
Church  history  from  the  oblivion  in  which  it  would 
otherwise  soon  be  lost. 

Immediately  after  settling  in  Charleston,  Mrs.  W. 
and  her  son  made  inquiry  whether  there  were  any 
Methodists  in  that  section  of  country,  but  could  hear 
of  none.  Fortunately,  however,  they  soon  afterward 
met  with  two  old  Methodists  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  river,  the  western  limits  of  the  county,  who, 
as  Justices  of  Peace  and  ex-^cio  judges  of  the 
county  court,  were  in  attendance  at  the  November 
term.  These  were  Jesse  Spurloch  and  Thomas 
Bu£Sngton^one  residing  at  the  mouth  of  Twelve- 
Pole  creek,  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guyan- 
dott  river.  From  them  they  learned  that  the  Rev. 
William  Steel,  of  the  LitUe  Kanawha  and  Musk- 
ingum circuit,  in  the  Baltimore  conference,  preached 
once  in  four  weeks  at  the  houses  of  each  of  those 
gentlemen;  and  by  them  they  sent  an  invitation  to 
Mr.  Steel  to  visit  the  family  of  Mr.  W.,  and  preach 
in  Charleston.  This  he  regarded  as  a  providential 
call;  and,  through  inclement  weather  and  almost 
impassable  roads,  or  rather  paths,  over  a  moun- 
tainous and  uninhabited  region,  and  crossing  dan- 
gerous streams,  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  W., 
in  Charleston,  and,  on  the  next  day,  January  1, 
1804,  preached  to  a  good  congregation  in  a  room  of 
the  same  building.  This,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
was  tke  first  Methodist  sermon  preached  in  the 
Kanawha  Valley.  Mr.  Steel  now  took  Charleston 
into  his  circnit,  and  it  was  thenceforward  supplied 
with  preaching  regularly  every  four  weeks.  The 
circuit  then  covered  a  large  territory  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ohio  river,  embracing  the  new  settlements 
on  the  Muskingum  and  Little  Kanawha  rivers,  and 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Twelve  Pole  creek. 
It  was  a  four-weeks'  circuit,  with  but  one  preacher, 
who  had  long  and  fatiguing  rides  from  one  appoint- 
ment to  another,  often  without  roads,  and  mostly 
through  a  wilderness  of  unbroken  forests.  The 
territory  then  included  in  the  circuit,  with  adjacent. 
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unoccupied  regions,  now  embracefi  considerable 
portions  of  two  conferences,  five  districts,  and 
more  than  forty  circuits  and  stations.  "  So  might- 
ily grew  the  word  of  God,  and  preyailed."  Mr. 
Steel  closed  his  labors  on  the  circuit  the  following 
spring,  prior  to  the  session  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference, and  returned  no  more  to  the  west. 

The  Little  Kanawha  and  Muskingum  circuit  was 
this  year — 1804-— divided,  and  a  new  one  formed 
out  of  the  lower  part,  called  Guyandott  circuit, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Western  conference,  and 
the  Rev.  Asa  Shinn  appointed  thereto.  He  com- 
menced his  lab<Mrs  in  June;  but  remained  only  four 
months,  till  the  sitting  of  the  Western  conference, 
October  2, 1804. 

Mr.  Shinn  had  been  two  years  in  the  traveling 
connection,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Although  yet  very  young,  his  preaching  attracted 
large  congregations  of  deeply  attentive  hearers, 
who  all  regretted  that  he  was  so  soon  called  away 
to  another  field  of  labor.  Some  notice  of  Mr.  Shinn 
may  be  interesting  to  those  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  bis  subsequent  course  as  an  able,  eloquent, 
and  distinguished  divine.  He  was  dressed,  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  in  backwoods  style — a  full  suit 
of  gray-mixed  domestic  cotton-cloth,  with  a  broad- 
brim, drab  hat.  His  old-fashioned  garb  contrasted 
somewhat  singularly  with  his  very  youthful  appear- 
ance. In  person  he  was  then  slender,  although  in 
after  years  he  became  fleshy  and  corpulent,  his 
complexion  fair,  and  on  his  cheek  was  the  blush 
of  health  and  youth.  His  fine,  intellectual  face 
was  strongly  marked  with  an  expression  of  gravity, 
seriousness,  and  deep  thought,  much  beyond  his 
years.  But  iu  conversation  and  in  the  family  or 
social  circle  he  was  always  cheerful,  and  his 
countenance  lighted  up  with  animation.  His 
hours  of  reading  and  study  suffered  no  interrnption 
from  the  conversation  and  business  of  the  family 
circle  around  him;  for  he  could  be,  whenever  he 
desired,  "  'midst  busy  multitudes  alone,"  entirely 
abstracted  from  all  else  save  his  books  and  liis 
studies.  He  was  a  fine  singer,  and  often  enter- 
tained and  edified  the  families  where  he  lodged  by 
singing  some  of  the  songs  of  Zion  in  strains  of  such 
rich  and  sweet  melody  as  often  melted  the  listeners 
to  tears.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  John  Morris — ^the  father  of  Bishop  Thomas 
A.  Morris-^who  resided  on  the  Kanawha  river,  a 
few  miles  above  Charleston,  Mr.  Shinn,  at  the 
request  of  Mn.  Morris,  sang  a  few  favorite  hymns. 
Toung  Thomas,  then  a  small  boy  of  some  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  stood  and  looked  at  Mr.  Shinn  while 
singing,  amazed  and  delighted  with  the  sweet  and 
thrilling  music  of  his  silvery  voice,  the  like  of 
which  he  had  never  heard  before.  This,  with  his 
afhbility  and  familiar  conversation  with  the  chil- 
dren, won  the  heart  of  Thom&s,  and  impressed  him 
with  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Shinn. 

The  Rev.  James  Quinn,  in  the  narrative  of  his 
own  labors  in  1799,  in  Western  Virginia,  gives  an 
incident  of  Mr.  Shinn. 
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"  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  farther  op;  [the 
west  fork  of  Monongahela  river,]  toward  Clarks- 
burg, a  door  was  opened  and  a  good  society  formed 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Shinn,  father  of  Rev.  Asa 
Shinn.  This  man  was  of  Quaker  origin;  but  he 
believed  and  was  baptized,  and  his  household. 
Forty  years  have  passed  since  I  preached  and  met 
class  in  this  good  man's  house.  At  that  time 
[1799]  Asa  was  seeking  salvation  with  a  broken 
spirit — ^a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart.  We  prayed 
together  in  the  woods,  and  I  have  loved  him  ever 
since.  Would  that  he  were  with  us  yet!  This 
young  man  was  admitted  on  trial  in  1801,  although 
he  had  never  seen  a  meeting-house  or  a  pulpit 
before  he  left  his  fatlier's  house  to  become  a  trav- 
eling preacher.  He  had  only  a  plain  English  edu- 
cation; yet  in  1809  we  find  him,  by  appointment  of 
the  venerable  Asbury,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  as 
colleague  of  another  backwoods  youth,  R.  R.  Rob- 
erts, now  Bishop  Roberts.  So  much  for  a  diligent 
attention  to  the  course  of  theological  reading  and 
training  laid  down  by  Wesley  for  his  preachers,  and 
carried  out  by  Asbury  and  his  coadjutors."  (Life 
of  Rev.  J.  Quinn,  p.  46.) 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Shinn  were  re- 
lated to  us,  some  thirty  years  since,  by  our  vener- 
ated friend.  Rev.  John  Collins,  late  of  the  Ohio 
conference. 

The  first  year  of  his  itinerant  labors  was  on  the 
Redstone  circuit,  in  1801.  At  one  of  his  appoint- 
ments, on  his  first  round  on  the  circuit,  he  arrived 
after  the  congregation  had  assembled;  and,  on  en- 
tering the  room  and  commencing  his  service,  his 
curiosity  was  awakened  by  hearing  the  "  tick  "  of 
the  old  family  clock,  standing  against  the  wall,  and 
it  somewhat  disturbed  his  train  of  thought  while 
preaching.  But  when  the  clock  struck  the  hour,  it 
nearly  brought  him  to  a  stand  with  astonishment. 
After  the  congregation  had  retired,  he  went  to  the 
clock,  and  looked  attentively  at  its  face  a  minute  or 
two,  pondering  in  his  mind  what  it  could  be — ^for 
he  had  never  before  seen  one  nor  heard  of  them — 
and,  turning  to  his  host,  he  said,  "  Brother,  what 
do  you  call  that  thing,  an^  what  is  it  for?"  The 
good  brother,  as  much  surprised  at  the  question  as 
Mr.  Shinn  was  at  the  "  thing,"  replied,  *'  Why,  that 
is  a  clock,  and  its  use  is  to  keep  time."  "  Brother,"  • 
continued  Mr.  Shinn,  "can  you  open  it  and  let  me 
see  the  inside?"  *'  O  yes,"  the  brother  replied;  and, 
taking  off  the  top  of  the  case,  he  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  young  inquirer  after  knowledge  the 
wheels  and  works,  and  also  opened  the  clock  door, 
and  showed  him  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and 
explained  the  use  of  the  weights.  Mr.  Shinn  exam- 
ined the  whole  for  some  time  with  great  interest, 
till  he  fully  comprehended  its  mechanism  and  its 
movement. 

At  another  time,  during  the  same  year,  on  enter- 
ing the  congregation,  at  one  of  his  appointments, 
he  saw  therein  two  elderly  Presbyterian  ministers, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  young 
preacher's  eloquence  and  tact  in  discussing  the  doc- 
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trines  which  had  been  bo  much  controTerted  be- 
tween Calvinists  and  Arminians.  Mr.  Shinn  was 
yet  a  mere  stripling  in  years,  and  felt  some  embar- 
rassment by  the  presence  of  the  two  reverend  gen- 
tlemen as  hearers;  and,  before  commencing  the 
service,  he  asked  each  of  them  to  preach  for  him; 
but  they  both  refused,  saying  that  they  came,  not 
to  preach,  but  to  hear  him.  With  some  trepidation 
he  commenced,  and,  after  reading  a  chapter,  sing- 
ing, and  prayer,  he  took  for  his  text:  "  And  Elihu 
.  .  .  said,  I  am  young,  and  ye  are  very  old;  wherefore 
I  was  afraid,  and  durst  not  shew  you  mine  opinion. 
I  said,  Days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years 
should  teach  wisdom.  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man: 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them 
understanding.  Oreat  men  are  not  always  wise; 
neither  do  the  aged  understand  judgment.  There- 
fore I  said.  Hearken  to  me;  I  also  will  shew  mine 
opinion/'  Job  zxxii,  6-10.  The  text  was  evidently 
selected  after  the  refusal  of  the  two  clergymen  to 
preach.  After  an  introduction  suited  to  the  text 
and  the  occasion,  he  took  the  last  clause  ajs  the 
foundation  of  his  discourse,  *'  I  also  will  shew  mine 
opinion;"  and,  to  "  stick  to  his  text,"  he  proceeded, 
at  some  length,  to  "  shew  "  what,  in  his  '*  opinion," 
were  the  true  and  Scriptural  doctrines  of  redemp- 
tion— free  grace,  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness — 
defending  hi^  "  opinions,"  as  he  advanced,  against 
the  objections  of  Calvinists  and  others,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  venerable  clergymen,  who, 
after  the  service  closed,  retired  in  silence,  pleased 
with  the  eloquence  and  intellectual  promise  of  the 
youthful  divine,  however  much  they  might  dissent 
from  his  opinions. 

The  subsequent  brilliant  course  of  Mr.  Shinn,  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  eloquent  divines 
of  our  country,  is  familiar  to  most  of  the  readers. 
To  our  notice  of  him  we  shall  add  only  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  letter  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Boston  Olive  Branch,  from  its  editor.  Rev.  T.  F. 
Norris,  when  recently  on  a  visit  to  Brattleboro,  Vt.: 

"In  this  town  is  located  the  Vermont  Lunatic 
Asylum,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Rockwell  and  his 
excellent  lady.  The  buildings  are  large,  airy,  and 
quiet,  with  excellent  walks  and  pleasure  grounds. 
Our  venerable  friend.  Rev.  Asa  Shinn,  is  here.  His 
great  labors  in  the  cause  of  Methodism,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  great  controversy  which  established 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  greatly  exhausted 
him,  mentally  and  physically,  which,  with  subse- 
quent labors,  quite  overcame  him;  so  much  so, 
that,  for  the  last  few  years,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
spend  his  time  in  some  retreat  for  the  insane.  He 
has  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Rockwell  two  or 
three  years,  and,  though  much  prostrated,  is  very 
comfortable,  and  able  to  enjoy  the  visits  of  his 
friends.  ...  We  yesterday  enjoyed  our  visit  with 
him  much  like  soldiers  retired  from  the  war.  We 
talked  and  fought  our  battles  over  again.  Our  ven- 
erable brother  is  now  seventy  years  old.  He  com- 
menced preaching  at  twenty— of  course  ha*  been  a 
minister  half  a  hundred  years.    His  mental  and 


physical  energies,  probably,  will  never  admit  of  his 
preaching  more.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shinn  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  mighty  men  the  Methodist 
denomination  has  produced." 

But  to  proceed  with  our  narrative.  Rev.  William 
Pattison  succeeded  Mr.  Shinn,  being  appointed  to 
the  Guyandott  circuit,  at  the  Western  conference,  in 
October,  1804.  Some  time  in  the  following  summer 
one  or  two  of  the  settlers  on  Elk  river,  who  had  oc- 
casionally heard  the  Methodist  preachers  in  Charles- 
ton, invited  Mr.  Pattison  to  preach  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, which  he  did,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Michael 
Newhouse,  about  four  miles  from  Charleston.  This 
house,  thenceforth,  became  one  of  the  regular  ap- 
pointments on  the  circuit.  Mr.  Pattison  was  fol- 
lowed, in  Novembeif,  1805,  by  Rev.  Abraham  Amos. 
Some  two  months  afterward — ^in  January,  1806,  we 
think — iht  first  MethodUi  society  in  the  Kanmuka 
VaUey  toas  organixed.  This  class  was  formed,  by 
Mr.  Amos,  at  Mr.  Newhouse's,  above  mentioned. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  members  then 
enrolled,  as  nearly  as  we  can  now  recollect:  John 
Slack,  of  Elk  River  Valley;  Mrs.  Slack,  do.;  Mi- 
chael Kewhouse,  do.;  Mrs.  Newhouse,  do.; 

Kezia  Newhouse,  do.;  William  Williams,  of  Charles- 
ton; Maigaiet  Williams,  do.,  by  letter;  Samuel 
Williams,  do.,  by  letter;  with  two  or  three  other 
persons  on  Elk  river,  whose  names  aro  forgotten. 
Of  this  class  Mr.  Slack  was  appointed  leader. 
Whether  any  of  this  little  band,  save  the  first  and 
last  named,  are  still  living,  we  are  not  informed. 
At  what  time  the  first  class  was  formed  in  Charles- 
ton we  are  unable  to  say,  as  we  left  the  Valley  in 
the  spring  of  1807,  up  to  which  time  none  had  been 
organised  in  that  village. 

This  was  the  rise  of  Methodism  in  that  great 
Valley.  Truly,  "small  and  feeble  was  its  day;" 
but  we  must  not  despise  the  "day  of  small 
things." 

**  Baw  y«  not  th«  cload  vii«, 
JUttte  M  a  haman  hand! 

'  JVow  it  flproad*  along  the  ikias — 

Hangfl  o*er  all  tha  thirity  laadl*' 

Forty-six  years  have  rolled  their  ample  round 
since  that  little  class  of  pioneers  was  formed.  How 
has  the  work,  since  then,  "  won  its  widening  way!" 
Charleston  and  the  adjacent  salines  alone,  which  then 
contained  but  three  Methodists,  now  number  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Elk  River  Valley,  then 
nearly  all  wilderness,  about  the  same  number;  and 
the  Kanawha  and  contiguous  valleys,  most  of  which 
were  then  the  dwelling-place  of  bears  and  other 
wild  beasts,  constitute  now  nearly  one-half  of  an 
entire  conference.  And  it  may  be  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  late  session  of  that  conference,  held  at 
Charleston  in  June  last,  was  presided  over  by  the 
little  backwoods  boy — ^now  Bishop  Morris — ^whom 
we  mentioned  as  having  been  so  much  delighted  by 
the  singing  of  Mr.  Shinn. 

We  propose,  in  our  next  chapter,  to  furnish  the 
young  reader  some  anecdotes  of  backwoods  life  on 
the  Kanawha,  fifty  years  ago. 
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A  NIGHT  ON  THB  BEEP. 

ST  WIZ.I.XAK  BAXTXlk 

OxE  lovely  morning,  in  September,  1848,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Dodd,  of  Clinton,  Miss.,  W.  G.  Ken- 
dall, Esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  boj  of  abont 
seren  years  of  age — ^the  son  of  the  gentleman  last 
named— I  started  out,  in  an  open  sail-boat,  to  Horn 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  the  main  land.  The  object  of 
my  Tisit  was  to  procure  some  sea-shells  for  one  of 
the  fair  readers  of  the  Repository,  who  has  now  in 
her  possession  the  fruits  of  what  proved  to  be  a 
perilous  voyage.  The  wind  was  favorable,  and, 
after  a  pleasant  sail  of  a  few  hours,  we  reached  in 
safety  our  place  of  destination. 

We  occupied  ourselves,  for  several  hours,  gather- 
ing the  shells  with  which  the  beach  was  strewn, 
and,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  hoisted  sail, 
and  stood  for  home.  The  wind,  however,  was 
directly  ahead,  and  night  overtook  us  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  wind  began  to  rise,  and, 
as  the  land  had  been  lost  sight  of  as  the  night 
closed  around  us,  we  directed  our  course  by  the 
stars.  The  wind  increased  in  violence,  and  the 
waves  began  to  assume  a  threatening  bight,  and  our 
little  boat,  which  rode  the  billows  like  a  sea-bird, 
seemed  but  a  speck  on  the  immensity  of  waters  by 
which  we  were  surrounded.  The  wind  rose  to  a 
gale;  our  situation  every  moment  became  more  per- 
ilous; more  than  once  our  boat  careened  so  much  as 
to  take  in  water;  and  at  length  a  flaw  of  wind, 
stronger  than  any  which  had  preceded,  struck  us, 
and,  the  fastenings  of  our  mast  giving  way,  mast 
and  sail  were  both  precipitated  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  Ve  were  now  in  imminent  danger  of  cap- 
sizing, and  our  prospect  for  escape  was  but  a 
gloomy  one.  The  mast,  in  falling,  had  become 
entangled  in  the  rigging,  and  was  still  attached  to 
the  vessel.  It  was  loosed  as  speedily  as  possible,  the 
sail  lowered,  the  mast  laid  ^ong  the  boat,  and  she 
immediately  righted.  Our  danger,  however,  was 
by  no  meanf}  over.  Oar  mast  was  so  disabled  as  to 
be  useless,  and  the  only  resource  left  was  our  oars. 
These  were  quickly  brought  into  requisition  and 
worked  with  energy.  Every  stroke  was  followed 
by  flashes  of  light  and  myriad  sparks  of  phospho- 
rescent spray;  but,  wind  and  waves  being  opposed 
to  us,  we  were  not  able  to  make  any  progress  toward 
the  shore.  Our  only  hope  now  was  to  keep  our 
bow  to  the  waves;  for  had  they  struck  us  on  the 
side,  our  vessel  would  have  filled  in  a  moment. 
To  prevent  this,  we  threw  out  an  anchor,  and  rode 
the  waves;  and  thus,  in  the  language  of  Paul,  as 
quoted  by  one  of  our  company,  to  whom  the  narra- 
tive of  the  apostle's  shipwreck,  doubtless,  for  the 
first  time,  was  vividly  present,  **"We  cast  out  our 
anchor,  and  wished  for  the  day." 

By  this  time  the  moon  had  arisen,  and  though  it 
served,  in  some  measure,  to  render  our  situation  less 
cheerless,  it  also  disclosed  more  fully  the  angry 


face  of  the  storm-tossed  deep,  whose  foam-crested 
waves  seemed,  at  times,  rushing  forward  to  ingulf 
our  frail  bark.  Though  none  of  us  were  insensible 
of  the  great  danger  to  which  we  were 'exposed,  we 
were  all  much  calmer  and  more  collected  than  I 
had  supposed  possible  under  such  circumstances. 
Once,  however,  our  manhood  was  severely  tested. 
We  had  laid  Mr.  Kendall's  little  son  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  covered  him  up  with  a  cloak  lest 
he  should  see  and  be  alarmed  at  the  dangers  which 
threatened  us.  We  thought  that  he  slept;  but  all 
on  a  sudden  he  rose,  and,  being  alarmed  at  our 
silence,  our  anxious  faces,  and  the  fearful  appear- 
ance of  the  angry  sea,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  earn- 
estly asked  to  be  taken  to  his  mother.  Poor  little 
fellow!  he  only  gave  utterance  to  thoughts  that 
were  busy  in  our  own  hearts;  for  our  eyes  were 
then  turned  to  the  homes  whose  lights  we  some-' 
times  thought  we  could  discover  in  the  distance; 
and  more  than  once  wo  wondered  if  our  friends 
would  suspect  our  danger,  and  send  to  our  relief. 
The  father  was  a  man  whom  danger  could  not 
appall;  but  I  doubt  whether  his  heart  was  ever 
more  severely  tried  than  by  the  tearful  appeal  of  his 
child  on  that  night  of  storm.  The  whole  seene 
recalled  to  my  mind  Virgil's  description  of  the 
storm  which  dispersed  the  fleet  of  the  daring  Tro- 
jan; and  I  confess  that  the  appearance  of  old  Nep- 
tune, with  his  storm-ruling  trident,  woiild  have 
been,  by  no  means,  unwelcome.  In  the  condition 
above  described  we  lay  for  several  hours;  but, 
about  midnight,  the  storm  increased  so  much  that 
even  to  remain  longer  at  anchor  was  fraught  with 
danger.  The  waves  became  so  large  as  to  break 
over  our  boat,  and  we  determined  to  draw  up  our 
anchor,  and  endeavor  to  reach  Ship  Island,  the  dim 
outline  of  which  we  could  now  discover,  some  six 
or  eight  miles  farther  out  at  sea.  We  turned  our 
prow  in  that  direction,  and  by  dint  of  two  hours 
hard  rowing,  we  gained  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island. 

Our  perils,  however,  were  not  yet  ended;  for  a 
heavy,  rolling  surf  rendered  our  approach  to  the 
shore  both  difficult  and  dangerous;  and,  in  our 
attempts  to  anchor  our  boat  outside  of  the  surf  we 
narrowly  escaped  being  swamped.  In  this  we  at 
length  succeeded,  and,  abandoning  our  boat,  we  all 
made  our  way  through  the  surf  to  the  shore. 

We  now  presented  a  most  forlorn  appearance. 
Our  garments  were  perfectly  saturated  with  sea^ 
water,  and  a  piercing  north  wind  chilled  us  with 
cold.  We  had  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  to 
prevent  some  matches  we  had  from  getting  wet, 
and,  finding  plenty  of  fuel  in  a  neighboring  forest 
of  pines,  we  soon  made  a  large  fire,  and,  though 
wet  and  wearied  with  several  hours  exposure,  we 
all  stretched  ourselves  before  it,  and  sought  rest  in 
sleep.  The  sole  human  occupant  of  this  island,  as 
we  afterward  learned,  is  Captain  John  Liddell,  a 
Scotchman,  who,  several  years  before,  had  become 
disgusted  with  society,  in  consequence  pf  having 
been  despoiled  of  his  all  by  some  unprincipled 
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men— «ought  this  desolate  island,  and  has,  since 
that  time,  made  it  his  dwelling-place.  He  was  then 
the  owner  of  about  one  hundred  and  fiftj  head  of 
cattle,  a  flock  of  fifty  goats,  beside  chickens,  tur- 
keys, dogs,  and  other  et  cieteras.  He  had  recently 
built  himself  quite  a  substantial  house,  and  his 
leisure  hours  were  taken  up  by  the  contents  of  a 
little  library.  He  seems  to  have  no  desire  to  return 
to  society,  and  his  days  pass  in  contentment  and 
serenity. 

We  landed  several  miles  above  the  dwelling  of 
this  recluse,  and  in  the  morning  we  rowed  there,  in 
order  to  procure  some  refreshments  and  refit  our 
boat.  We  found  him  on  the  shore,  near  his  house, 
and  made  known  to  him  our  wants;  and  never 
were  wants  like  ours  more  cheerfully  or  readily 
supplied .  In  his  hospitality  there  was  no  parade 
or  ostentation,  no  pressing,  no  apologies,  and,  in- 
deed, no  opportunity  for  even  our  thanks.  The 
best  fare  he  had  was  placed  before  us,  a  simple 
invitation  to  help  ourselves  was  given,  and  we  were 
left  alone  during  our  meal,  admiring  the  goodness 
of  heart  which  dictated  the  kind  and  uno£Scious 
hospitality  of  John  Liddell;  and  should  these  lines 
ever  meet  his  eye,  we  assure  him  that  his  kindness 
will  never  be  forgotten,  and  any  opportunity  of  re- 
turning it  gladly  embraced.  By  the  time  we  had 
completed  our  repast  and  visited  the  pirate's  look- 
out trei,  our  kind  host  had  put  our  boat  in  sailing 
order,  and  we  were  ready  to  leave.  We  offered  him 
money;  but  he  refused  to  accept  it,  and  urged  us, 
in  case  of  any  mishap,  to  return  and  spend  the 
night  under  his  roof;  but  the  day  was  calm,  and 
the  same  evening  we  reached  our  homes,  thankful 
that  we  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  what  we  all 
agreed  had  been  the  most  perilous  night  of  our 
lives. 


COMING  TO  CHRIST. 
If  you  persist  in  the  diligent  use  of  means,  you 
will  not  long  use  them  in  vain.  But,  what  is  infi- 
nitely more  to  the  purpose,  you  have  the  oath  of 
Him  who  can  not  lie  on  which  to  ground  your  con- 
fidence. You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask  for 
faith,  to  come  as  the  leper  did  to  our  Savior  while 
on  earth,  and  throw  yourself  at  his  feet,  with, 
*'  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean!" 
and  rest  assured  that  he  will  put  forth  his  hands, 
and  say,  "  I  will,  be  thou  made  clean."  He  is  still 
as  able  and  willing  to  grant  every  request  of  this 
nature  as  he  was  while  on  earth.  If  you  really 
find  yourself  a  sinner,  and  that  you  have  no  power 
to  save  yourself,  and  are  willing  to  accept  of  him 
as  a  Savior,  he  is  ready  to  receive  you.  He  will  not 
be  half  a  Savior.  He  will  do  all  or  nothing.  If 
you  mean  to  come  to  him,  you  must  come  as  a 
helpless  sinner.  Not  as  the  Pharisees,  with  a  list 
of  virtuous  deeds  performed;  but  as  the  publican, 
with  the  humble  and  contrite  prayer, "  Gk>d  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  a  sinner!" 


BTTA  LINN. 

BT  HXS.  R.  O.   OAXDXVXX. 

MAinEN  fair,  when  thou  art  nigh, 
Fast  the  fleeting  moments  fly; 
There  is  gladness  in  thine  eye, 

Etta  Linn. 
Lightly  waves  thy  golden  hair; 
Light  thy  steps  as  ambient  air; 
Thou  art  fairest  of  the  fair, 

Etta  Linn. 
Ah!  how  cheerily  thy  song 
Rings  the  mocking  woods  among. 
Never  tiring  all  day  long, 

Etta  Linn. 
Yet  the  mourner  comes  to  thee, 
And  thy  bosom  beateth  free 
To  the  call  of  sympathy, 

Etta  Linn. 
By  the  couch  of  grief  and  pain, 
Where  earth's  stricken  ones  complain. 
Fall  thy  tears  like  April  rain, 

Etta  Linn. 
When  the  day's  light  tasks  are  done. 
Thou  art  found,  at  set  of  sun, 
By  the  widowed,  childless  one, 

Etta  Linn. 
Ere  the  cords  of  life  were  riven. 
Gently,  gently  hast  thou  striven 
To  allure  the  soul  to  heaven, 

Etta  Linn. 
Smiling  on  the  rich  and  great. 
Weeping  o'er  the  desolate. 
Beautiful  in  either  state, 

Etta  Linn. 
Maiden  fair,  when  thou  art  nigh. 
Swift  the  light-winged  hours  pass  by; 
There  is  gladness  in  thine  eye, 

Etta  Linn. 


EXISTENCE. 
What  is  existence?  'tis  a  thread 

Invisible  and  fine; 
But  yet  so  strong,  that  naught  can  brealc, 

No,  not  the  hand  of  time. 
Nor  yet  the  never-ending  roll 

Of  vast  eternity; 
And,  though  it  seems  to  snap  at  death, 

It  can  not  cease  to  be. 
And  when  'tis  hid  from  mortal  ken. 

It  flies  to  worlds  unknown, 
Unclogged  by  this  base  earth  of  ours, 

Infinity  to  roam. 
As  well  might  finite  man  attempt 

To  grasp  infinity. 
Or  by  the  fleeting  years  of  time 

Conceive  eternity. 


THE  DYIKG  INDIAN. 


THE  DYING  INDIAN. 

BT  BXT.   B.  BTXXZ.I. 

I  AM  about  to  conduct  jou,  reader,  to  the  apart- 
ment of  a  sick  and  dying  youth;  and,  though  a 
child  of  the  forest,  he  is  none  the  less  worthy  of 
your  favorable  attention.  Before  introducing  you, 
permit  me  to  detain  you  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
antechamber,  in  order  to  present  you  with  a  brief 
outline  of  his  history,  preparatoiy  to  a  more  prof- 
itable interview. 

The  invalid  is  a  youth  of  about  twenty-two  years, 
and  was  born  upon  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  He  possesses  a  natural  sweetness  of  dis- 
position and  amiableness  of  manners  rarely  seen  in 
the  circle  of  more  civilized  and  enlightened  society. 
He  was  born  of  Pagan  parents,  and  spent  his  child- 
hood under  the  degrading  influences  of  that  system. 
Fortunately  fpr  this  child  of  suffering,  his  parents 
were  among  the  early  fruits  of  missionary  labor,  as 
performed  by  that  self-sacrificing  and  lamented 
missionary  of  the  cross.  Rev.  John  Clark.  He  now 
rests  from  his  labors,  and  the  green  grass  has  long 
since  overgrown  his  grave;  still  his  name  is  fra- 
grant with  precious  odors,  and  enshrined  in  the 
most  sacred  memories  of  a  grateful  people. 

Charles,  for  so  we  may  call  him,  was  inured  to 
trials  and  privations  unusual  to  the  history  of 
childhood,  eren  among  the  aboriginals  of  North 
America.  His  father,  a  man  of  reputed  industry 
and  virtue,  -was  mysteriously  visited  with  total 
blindness  at  a  period  in  the  history  of  his  growing 
family  when  his  services  seemed  indispensable  to 
their  support.  Charles  was  now  almost  the  sole 
dependence  of  his  afflicted  parents,  together  with 
three  brothers,  and  one  sister,  younger  than  himself. 
Though  twelve  summers  had  scarcely  gone  over  his 
head,  yet  with  manly  firmness  does  he  assume  the 
responsible  task  of  providing  for  his  dependent 
parents  and  their  more  juvenile  children.  To  sup- 
pose him  adequate  to  this  is  to  suppose  an  Impossi- 
bility. Severe  and  excruciating  indeed  were  the 
Bufferings  of  this  afflicted  group,  arising  both  from 
cold  and  hunger;  yet  to  the  indefatigable  industry 
of  little  Charles  do  they  gratefully  acknowledge 
their  preservation  from  starvation. 

Charles  was  baptized  with  his  parents,  upon 
their  renunciation  of  Paganism  and  their  introduc- 
tion to  Christianity;  and,  though  quite  young,  he 
always  retained  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  that 
eventful  period  in  the  history  of  his  father's  family. 
Other  than  the  time  of  his  baptism,  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  the  period  of  his  conversion.  From  that  moment 
he  seemed  to  be  '^  a  new  creature,"  ^  born  of  the 
Spirit."  His  strict  adherence  to  his  religious  duties 
presents  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
older  and  more  enlightened  Christians.  His  piety 
grew  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength.  The  house  of  God  was  a  place  of  his 
peculiar  delight,  and  painful  indeed  did  he  regard 
the  circumstances  that  separated  him  from   the 


public  and  social  means  of  grace.  That  a  life  bo 
full  of  promise,  so  fraught  with  future  blessings, 
and  placed  in  circumstances  of  such  extensive  use- 
fulness, should  terminate  in  the  morning  of  its  ex- 
istence, as  it  begins  to  feel  and  act  in  view  of  its 
solemn  responsibilities,  is  indeed  mysterious.  But 
such  are  the  dictates  of  Divine  wisdom.  The 
youthful  Charles  lies  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  wast- 
ing sickness.  Three  months  have  passed  since  dis- 
ease first  began  to  prey  upon  his  vitals,  and  its 
work  of  destruction  is  nearly  accomplished.  Let 
us,  therefore,  hasten,  dear  reader,  that  we  may  per- 
form for  him  kind  offices,  and  witness  the  triumphs 
of  divine  grace  over  the  "  last  enemy." 

That  female  form  which  you  behold,  with  a  coun- 
tenance so  expressive  of  anxious  hope,  industri- 
ously employed  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
nursery,  is  the  mother  of  Charles.  For  three  long 
months,  with  almost  sleepless  vigilance,  has  she 
watched  the  progress  of  the  destroyer,  and  labored 
to  resuscitate  the  wasting  energies  of  her  dying 
child.  Upon  a  mat,  a  little  removed  from  the  in- 
valid, sits  the  afflicted  father.  His  sightless  eye- 
balls seem  to  be  immovably  resting  upon  some 
object  near  the  couch  of  his  dying  son.  How 
strongly  marked  are  his  expressions!  Hope  and 
fear  seem  as  though  each  were  struggling  for  the 
ascendency.  He  carefully  compares  each  coughing 
paroxysm  with  the  former,  in  reference  tdifts  du- 
ration and  severity,  strictly  noting  the  slightest 
change  in  reference  to  either.  Now,  the  difficult 
and  hurried  respiration  occupies  his  attention,  nei- 
ther of  which  affords  him  ground  for  hope  or  conso- 
lation. The  sense  of  hearing  is  now  changed  for 
that  of  feeling,  and,  like  the  blind  patriarch  of 
ancient  time,  he  passes  his  hand  gently  over  the 
wasted  form  of  his  dying  child,  and  weeps,  as  the 
fleshless  bones  and  sinews  admonish  him  of  the 
solemn  certainty  of  his  son's  approaching  disso- 
lution. 

While  these  afflicted  parents  are  suffering  the 
most  painful  forebodings,  arising  from  a  sense  of 
the  probable  loss  of  their  son,  Charles  is  exhaust- 
ing his  last  energies  in  administering  consolation 
to  the;r  desponding  hearts.  He  assures  them  that 
it  would  be  pleasant  for  him  to  die,  but  for  their 
unwillingness  to  yield  him  to  the  claims  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  and  their  sorrow  on  his  account. 
Most  affectionately  does  he  beseech  them  to  dry  up 
their  tears,  and  rejoice  with  him  in  the  prospect  of 
his  speedy  relief  from  sufferings  and  his  entranco 
into  everlasting  rest.  Having  obtained  from  them 
a  promise  that  they  would  not  g^rieve  on  account  of 
his  death,  he  exhorts  them  to  be  attentive  to  the 
teaching  of  the  missionaries,  that  he  may  meot  them 
again  in  heaven.  To  his  father  he  remarked, "  You 
are  blind  here;  you  can  not  see  your  son;  you  feel 
him  with  your  hand;  but  there  is  no  blindness  in 
heaven;  you  will  see  your  son  there." 

The  Sabbath  before  his  death,  the  writer,  accom- 
panied by  the  Rev.  P.  Marksman  and  a  few  friends, 
waited  upon  Charles  with  the  sacrament  of  the 
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Lord's  supper,  at  bis  own  request.  It  was  a  season 
of  holy  communion,  such  as  is  rarely  the  privilege 
of  man  to  enjoy.  From  this  time  the  sick  room  of 
Charles  becaime  a  scene  of  moral  beauty.  His 
soul  seemed  ^  partake  of  a  holy  ecstasy,  which 
radiated  bis  emaciated  countenance  with  unearthly 
luster.  Never  did  mortal  man  more  fully  bear  the 
"  image  of  the  heavenly."  The  transporting  power 
of  faith  seemed  to  bear  his  soul  above  the  sufferings 
of  the  body,  and  hold  it  entranced  to  the  throne  of 
God.  From  the  time  that  he  received  the  sacrament 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  four  days,  his 
soul  was  constantly  employed  in  praise  and  tri- 
umph, and  he  died  with  the  name  of  Jesus  upon 
bis  lips.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  Charles.  It  was 
as  brilliant  as  it  was  brief*— as  consistent  in  health 
as  it  was  triumphant  in  death. 

His  bereaved  parents,  forbidden  by  promise  to 
weep,  freely  indulge  in  tears,  which  they  are  unable 
to  restrain.  "My  son,"  exclaims  the  sighUesa 
father,  addressing  the  lifeless  form  of  his  departed 
son,  and  passing  his  hand  over  its  cold  features, 
*<  we  weep  not  fbr  thee;  we  know  that  thou  art 
happy;  but  we  weep  for  ourselves,  when  we  think 
how  lonely  we  shall  be  now  thou  art  absent  from 
us;  but  we  will  do  as  thou  hast  said,  and  follow 
thee  where  thou  art  gone.  Begone,  now,  my  son, 
till  we  meet  thee  in  heaven." 

0,  that  these  stricken-hearted  parents  may  share 
in  the  abundant  influences  of  that  grace  which  so 
triumphantly  sustained  their  dying  child,  and  ulti- 
mately reunite  them  in  indissoluble  bonds  forever 
to  remain  unbroken!  The  body  of  Charles  reposes 
in  its  humble  grave  upon  the  mission  premises  at 
Na-om-i-kong,  and  his  redeemed  spirit,  saved  as 
the  fruifes  of  missionary  labor,  rests  in  the  bosom 
of  its  Ood.  Heaven  speed  a  Gospel  so  priceless  to 
a  fallen  world,  till  every  death-bed  scene  shall  be 
inspired  by  its  hallowed  light,  and  the  darkness  of 
Paganism  expelled  forever! 


DOMESTIC   ECONOMY. 


BT  A  VBW  OOVTHIBaTOK. 


I  AM  quite  old  in  housekeeping,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
but  very  young  in  writing  for  the  public;  and  I 
hope,  if  every  thing  I  say  is  not  said  in  good  gram- 
mar, you  will  fix  it  all  up  straight.  I  have  a  few 
receipts  pinned  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  one  corner 
of  my  kitchen,  and  I  am  going  to  copy  oflf  a  few 
for  your  magazine;  and  if  some,  or  even  all  of  your 
readers  have  seen  my  receipts  before,  perhaps  they 
won't  get  angry  because  of  my  attempt  to  refresh 
their  memories. 

Chod  Coffte.  Buy  the  best  coffee  you  can.  Wash 
it  dean.  Put  it  into  a  large  pan,  and  set  it  in  your 
stove,  and  roast  till  it  is  a  golden  brown — ^not  a  jet 
black  color.  Before  taking  out  of  the  pan,  for 
every  pound  of  coflfiee,  break  in  the  whites  of  three 


eggs.  Stir  up  well.  Put  away  in  a  close  vessel. 
When  used,  grind  tolerably  coarse,  and  tie  up  the 
coffee  thus  ground  in  a  little  linen  bag,  and  boil  for 
ten  minutes.  If  the  milk  is  boiled,  so  much  the 
better.  Use  two  table  spoonfuls  for  every  pint  of 
water.  In  Hiis  way  you  will  have  something  worth 
drinking. 

Mealy  Patatoe$.  Just  before  the  water  gets  to 
boiling,  pour  it  off  and  put  in  cold,  salted  water, 
and  your  potatoes  will  be  mealy,  and  without  crack- 
ing open.  A  little  more  tedious  than  the  common 
plan,  but  pays  well  for  the  longer  time  in  cooking. 

Nice  Bisetdtt.  Go  to  the  apothecary,  and  get  five 
cents'  worth  of  common  soda  and  five  cents'  worth 
of  cream  tartar.  Take  three  pints  of  flour,  half  a 
teaspoonful  salt,  a  pint  of  milk,  a  teaspoonful  soda, 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar.  Dissolve  the 
soda  in  half  a  tea-cup  of  hot  water,  and  put  it  with 
the  salt  into  the  milk.  Mix  the  cream  tartar  thor- 
oughly in  the  flour.  Just  before  baking,  pour  in 
the  milk,  knead,  and  bake  in  the  usual  manner. 

Com  Cake$  of  all  kindo.  Take  a  quantity  of  good 
meal;  make  it  as  thin  as  you  like  with  water  or 
milk;  add  a  spoonful  of  melted  butter  or  lard  for 
every  quart,  and  sugar  to  your  taste.  A  little  sugar 
improves  all  com  cakes.  For  evexy  quart  dissolve 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  or  saleratus.  Bake  imme* 
diately  in  buttered  tins.  Com  cakes,  just  thick 
enough  to  form  into  round  cakes  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  baked  on  a  griddle,  are  excellent. 

Apple  Bread.  Take  two  parts  of  flour  to  one  part 
of  apples  stewed;  stir  them  quite  wHa  into  the 
flour;  put  in  a  little  yeast;  knead  it  without  water, 
the  fruit  being  quite  sufficient.  Let  it  remain  in 
the  pan  to  rise  for  twelve  hours;  then  pnt  it  into 
small  pans,  and  bake  it.  It  makes  very  light  and 
palatable  bread. 

ilftiittte  Pudding.  Put  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk 
on  the  flre.  Mix  five  large  spoonfuls  of  flour  with 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  a  little  salt,  and  nutmeg^. 
When  the  milk  boils,  stir  in  the  mixed  flour  and 
milk.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  one  minute,  stirringr 
it  constantly.  Take  it  from  the  fire;  let  it  sit  till 
lukewarm;  then  add  three  beaten  eggs.  Let  it 
bake  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  constantly  till  it  thick- 
ens. Take  it  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  boils.  To 
be  eaten  with  nice  sauce. 

But  I  must  stop.  "  Nothing  new  in  any  of  the 
above,"  some  one  will  say,  as  she  reads  my  poor 
article.  Well,  perhaps  not  much;  but  aa  nobody 
else  would  say  any  thing  to  your  readers  on  the 
subject,  I  thought  I  would  try,  even  though  some 
one  would  scold.  I  do  hope  that  somebody  better 
qualified  than  myself  will  give  us  something  on 
domestic  economy,  now  tiiat  I  have  introdbced  the 
subject;  but  if  nobody  will,  may  be  you  will  hear 
from  me  again  in  the  way  of  receipts,  a  plenty  of 
which  I  have  in  my  kitchen,  which  I  will  hunt  up 
and  send  on,  even  though  you  never  let  them  see 
the  light.  A  bird  may  try  to  fly,  wid  fail;  yet  per- 
severence  will  help  wonderfnlly;  and,  though  /  fail 
in  my  flight,  still,  like  the  bird,  III  try  again. 
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OBSCURE   CITY  LIFE. 

BT  XLTZ4   OOOK 

CiftTAnr  it  is  that  we  ever  experience  a  very  somber 
shade  of  moral  and  mental  reflection  while  walking 
along  a  **  back  street/'  and  taking  our  close  survey  of 
the  general  depots  that  minister  to  the  daily  wants  of 
the  world's  lowly  denizens.  We  are  afridd  sometimes 
tiiat  all  "convential"  propriety  is  forsaken  by  us  as  we 
stand  staring  into  a  penny-pie-shop,  or  linger  about  an 
old  woman's  apple-stall,  where  two  or  three  urchins  are 
debating  as  to  the  largest  property  that  can  be  had  in 
exchange  for  a  small  coin.  We  have  wended  our  steps 
into  a  somewhat  desolate  thoroughfare,  and  now  let  us 
look  about  us:  the  first  point  of  notice  is  a  beer-shop— a 
distressing  focus  of  observations  for  eyes  that  would  fedn 
witness  the  onward  march  of  their  kind;  but  something 
of  justified  disgust  is  allied  to  sensitive  regret,  as  we  see 
the  swarthy  artisan  or  ragged  idler  issuing  thence,  with 
the  hectic  flush  of  unhealthy  excitement  in  his  face,  and 
the  thick  words  of  brainless  folly  on  his  lips;  we  shudder 
as  we  mark  the  helpless  infant  shrinking  from  its  forced 
participation  in  the  feverish  draught  of  a  reckless  mother; 
we  sigh  to  watch  the  poor  man's  child,  as  he  cautiously 
and  feloniously  appropriates  a  fiew  mouthfuls  from  the 
broken  jug  he  has  been  sent  with  to  get  filled  at  the 
Infernal  Fountain;  we  stand  and  mourn  over  the  fright- 
ful bane  of  millions  of  noble  natures,  but  yet,  we  repeat, 
there  is  a  vagabond  air  of  self-indulgence,  and  a  tone  of 
willfiil  depravity  about  most  of  the  "customers,"  that 
Uants  the  keen  edge  of  our  sorrow,  and  raises  an  incipi- 
ent sense  of  indignation,  to  think  that  "man  in  appre- 
hension so  like  a  god,"  in  habit  should  be  so  closelj 
ooDueeted  with  something  that  we  know  not  of;  for  no 
animal  recognized  in  natural  history,  save  the  genus 
Bomo,  has  ever  been  known  to  voluntarily  distort  and 
frequently  destroy  the  endowments  bestowed  on  it  by  a 
wise  Creator. 

We  grieve  over  the  petty  pawnbrokers;  it  is  painful  to 
see  the  every-day  tool  and  holiday  dress  carried  in  des- 
perate despair  or  sullen  depravity  to  the  hecatomb  of 
Poverty.  There  is  a  heart-ringing  story  in  the  wife's 
wedding-ring  and  the  widow's  black  garment;  that  smart 
china  tea-service  could  tell  a  tale  of  "  better  days,"  when 
decent  friends  met  on  a  birthnight,  when  the  plum-cake 
garnished  the  blue  and  gold  plate,  and  the  extra  strong 
Hyson  smoked  in  the  treasured  cups.  We  can  picture 
the  family  party,  full  of  hope  and  health,  draining  the 
leaves  in  sober  cheerfulness,  and  telling  fortunes  in  the 
"grounds;"  we  can  see  the  thick  bread  and  butter  pre- 
pared for  the  hungry  "boys  and  girls,"  and  we  help  our- 
selves to  shrimps  and  water-cresses  while  we  admire  the 
fairy  lords  and  Eden  flowers  of  Staflbrdshire  production, 
peeping  at  us  through  the  comestibles.  And  then  we 
trace  the  coming  paleness  on  the  husband's  face;  he  is 
weak,  and  can  not  walk  as  many  miles  as  he  did;  his 
employers  can  not  have  a  laborer  unworthy  of  his  hire, 
and  he  loses  his  respectable  situation.  Now  we  can  see 
a  small  spot  of  red  on  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  are  very 
bright;  he  is  worse,  but  yet  little  is  the  matter  with 
him— a  slight  cough,  that  is  all,  and  his  legs  ache  very 
badly.  They  have  saved  something,  but  it  is  all  going, 
and  he  must  have  a  doctor;  the  wife  eats  little  that  he 


may  have  more,  but  the  last  sixpence  has  been  spent, 
and  he  must  have  his  medicine  and  his  arrow-root.  We 
see  the  wife  stealing  out  in  the  dusk  with  a  large  bas- 
ket—she hangs  her  head  as  she  stops  at  a  far-distant 
pawnbroker's;  but  it  mu^  be  done,  and  a  bold  step  or  two 
carries  the  tearservice  to  the  counter,  and*%he  has  in  her 
hand  the  few  shillings  so  liberally  trusted  by  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity. 

She  is  often  seen  now  at  that  same  counter;  but  at  last 
we  stop  to  let  a  long  coffin  pass,  and  we  recognize  the 
same  anxious  face  close  behind  it,  that  we  have  noted  at 
the  pawnbroker's  door — ^we  wonder  whether  that  shining 
ring  and  that  sable  gown  belonged  to  her,  we  fear  they 
did;  we  will  not  inquire  further,  gentle  reader;  but  see 
that  small  Bible  in  the  comer,  with  a  black  silk  handker- 
chief beside  it,  what  do  they  whisper?  Let  us  look 
inside  the  book,  and  read  on  the  fly-page,  in  a  plain 
though  inelegant  handwriting,  "To  my  dear  son,  George 
Martin,  from  his  Afiectionate  Mother;"  and  now  unfold 
that  handkerchief,  G.'M.  is  worked  on  it  with  hair;  they 
both  belonged  to  the  same  fair  boy — ^he  took  them  with 
him  on  his  first  voyage,  and,  when  he  returned,  the 
mother  and  the  home  were  lost  for  ever;  his  heart  went 
astray,  poor  lad,  he  became  a  dissolute  idler,  and  step  by 
step  dedined  Into  the  abyss  of  vice.  We  see  him  shedding 
the  last  tear  that  ever  graced  his  eye;  he  has  yet  been 
honest,  but  the  last  relic  of  his  own  prosperity  is  about 
to  be  sacrificed;  he  is  looking  at  the  fly-page  of  the 
Bible,  his  lips  are  compressed  and  his  throat  seems 
tighter,  something  drops  on  the  leaf,  and  the  word 
"mother"  glistens  through  his  tear;  he  hastil|(  closes 
the  volume,  hides  his  eyes  with  the  handkerchief,  and 
the  next  hour  finds  the  mother's  last  gifts  on  the  counter 
of  the  pawnbroker. 

But  come,  we  will  move  on  from  the  petty  pawnbroker's, 
and  take  our  stand  before  this  miserable  chandler's  shop. 
It  is  night,  and  the  glimmering  couple  of  candles  in  their 
tin-sockets  hardly  serve  to  publish  its  character  of  com- 
merce; the  whole  street  is  squalid  and  gloomy,  with  little 
to  tell  of  animated  existence  but  the  cry  of  a  peevish 
and  most  lijiely  hungry  child  here  and  there.  Let  us 
look  at  the  "show"  in  the  window,  and  note  what  a 
sickening  display  of  varied  poverty  exists  in  every  thing 
there  exhibited.  What  a  strange  mixture  of  goods  and 
chattels  we  behold,  with  an  air  of  desolation  and  an 
atmosphere  of  dirt  surrounding  all. 

A  thin  scattering  of  split  peas,  and  a  pound  or  two  of 
shriveled  plums,  manage  to  struggle  through  the  dust  of 
a  year's  gathering;  a  few  red  herrings  are  flanked  by  a 
packet  of  "Epsom  salts"  and  a  paper  of  "Embden  groats,'^ 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  a  stick  of  brim- 
stone and  a  couple  of  bunches  of  Waterloo  crackers, 
whose  date  of  manufacture  may  be  cotemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  battle.  A  pot  of  blacking  jostles  against 
divers  balls  of  cotton  and  worsted;  a  paper  or  two  of 
tarnished  pins  repose  beside  a  cadaverous  cake  of  whit- 
ening, beneath  the  arch  of  two  dingy  tobacco  pipes,  the 
geometrical  arrangement  of  which  afibrds  a  melancholy 
attempt  at  the  ornamental.  An  indefinite  glass  recep- 
tacle, repaired  and  puttied  to  a  disfiguring  extent,  holds 
a  small  quantity  of  "bull's  eyes,"  whose  compound  ap- 
pears to  be  of  mud  and  molasses;  and  these  articles,  with 
the  addition  of  a  dozen  marbles,  a  half  penny  kite,  and  a 
few  balls  and  peg-tops,  constitute  the  "window  show." 
Now  let  us  peep  into  the  interior;  there  we  see  some 
bundles  of  hard,  sulky-looking  wood,  and  a  solitary  birch- 
broom.    On  the  counter  we  perceive  a  pair  of  battered 
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scales  in  dose  conjunction  with  an  old  knife  and  nnmer- 
oos  diminutive  weights.  At  a  little  distance  is  a  quarter 
of  a  firkin  of  Irish  butter,  a  piece  of  deathly  looking 
"single  Gloucester/'  and  a  lump  of  bacon — ^the  fat  of 
which  is  yellow  and  the  lean  brown.  On  on  isolated 
shelf  stand  three  or  four  canisters,  contsuning  those 
mysterious  vegetable  matters  surreptitiously  passing  as 
tea  and  coffee.  On  the  some  shelf  are  a  few  half -quartern 
loaves,  and  certain  quantities  of  coarse  sugar  "done  up" 
in  still  coarser  paper.  The  miserable  child  who  has  just 
entered  for  the  usual  pittance  of  bread,  and  the  meager 
woman  who  issues  forth  to  serve,  complete  the  picture. 
Oaze  on  the  form  and  features  of  the  girl.  Where  is  the 
rosy  skin  of  well-fed  health?  where  is  the  round  plump- 
ness of  chubby  childhood?  Alas!  the  lines  of  thought 
are  already  graven  on  the  pallid  forehead,  the  cheeks  ore 
sallow,  pinched,  and  smileless,  the  eyes  sunken  and  cal- 
culating, the  shoulders  are  drawn  forward  with  the  stoop 
of  old  age,  and  the  hands  that  stretch  to  grasp  the  bread 
are  hard,  colorless,  and  bony.  "How  is  your  mother?" 
inquires  the  woman  of  the  shop.  "Very  bad— can't 
-move  out  of  bed;  but  father's  got  a  job  of  better  work, 
and  says  hell  pay  sixpence  off  the  old  debt  next  week;" 
and  away  she  goes  with  the  dry,  small  loaf,  picking  its 
comers  with  assiduous  application.  Another  customer 
has  entered — a  shoeless,  hatless  boy,  with  matted  hair  and 
unwashed  flesh :  he  flings  down  some  coppers,  exclaiming, 
"There!  give  us  half  a  loaf  and  a  slice  of  cheese.  I've 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  morning,  and  couldn't  get  a 
horse  to  hold  nor  nothing  to  do  till  just  now."  He 
clutches  the  untempting  fare,  and  leaves  the  threshold 
as  busily  employed  as  a  hungry  dog. 

"And  this  is  the  life  and  language  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,"  say  we,  as  we  turn  away  and  seek  the  comforts 
of  our  own  quiet  snuggery.  We  walk  a  short  mile,  and 
here  we  ore;  but  how  is  this?  we  were  promised  a  savory 
dish  and  some  choice  preserves  for  supper,  we  find  nothing 
but  cold  meat  and  sweet  home-baked  bread !  A  murmur 
is  rising  to  our  lips,  and  we  mean  to  question  closely  as 
to  the  non-appearance  of  the  delicacies;  but  suddenly 
we  see  the  lean,  half-stan-ed  girl  and  the  ragged,  hungry 
boy — the  beggarly  chandler's-shop  is  before  us,  and  a 
voice  whispers  in  our  ear,  "Think  of  the  foodless  and 
the  fireless ;  eat  and  be  thankfuL"  Come,  we  have  learned 
something  from  our  evening  stroll ;  and  whenever  we  find 
in  future  a  tendency  to  "quarrel  with  our  bread  and 
butter,"  and  detect  ourselves  looking  with  epicurean 
eyes  on  the  "fat  of  the  land,"  we  will  endeavor  to  coll 
up  the  philosophy  that  we  acquired  in  a  bock  street,  and 
repeat  the  echo  that  arose  from  it,  "Think  of  the  foodless 
and  the  fireless;  eat  and  be  thankfuL" 

EVERT-DAY  MYSTERIES. 

"I  BKUEYE  nothing  that  I  do  not  understand,"  is  the 
favorite  saying  of  Mr.  Pettipo  Dapperling,  a  gentleman 
who  very  much  prides  himself  on  his  intellectual  per- 
spicacity. Yet  ask  Mr.  Pettipo  if  he  understands  how  it 
is  that  he  wags  his  little  finger,  and  he  can  give  you  no 
reasonable  account  of  it.  He  will  tell  you — for  he  has 
read  books  and  "studied "  anatomy — that  the  little  finger 
consists  of  so  many  jointed  bones,  that  there  are  tendons 
attached  to  them  before  and  behind,  which  belong  to 
certain  muscles,  and  that  when  these  muscles  are  made 
to  contract,  the  finger  wags.  And  this  is  nearly  all  that 
Mr.  Pettipo  knows  about  it!  How  it  is  that  the  voli- 
tion acts  on  the  muscles,  what  volition  is,  what  the  will 
is — ^Mr.  Pettipo  knows  not.    He  knows  quite  as  little 


about  the  sensation  which  resides  in  the  skin  of  that 
little  ^ger«-how  it  is  that  it  feels  and  appreciates  forms 
and  surfaces — why  it  detects  heat  and  cold — in  what 
way  its  papillae  erect  themselves,  and  its  pores  open  and 
close— about  all  this  he  is  entirely  in  the  dark.  And  yet 
Mr.  Pettipo  is  under  the  necessity  of  believing  that  his 
little  finger  wags,  and  that  it  is  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
sensation,  though  he  in  fact  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
the  why  or  the  wherefore. 

We  must  believe  a  thousand  things  that  we  can  not 
xuderstand.  Matter  and  its  combinations  are  a  grand 
mystery— how  much  more  so,  life  and  its  manifestations! 
Look  at  those  far-off  worlds  majestically  wheeling  in 
their  appointed  orbits  millions  of  miles  off:  or,  look  at 
this  earth  on  which  we  live,  performing  its  diurnal  mo- 
tion upon  its  own  axis,  and  its  annual  circle  round  the 
sun!  What  do  we  understand  of  the  causes  of  such 
motions?  what  can  we  ever  know  about  them,  .beyond 
the  facts  that  such  things  are  so?  To  discover  and  ap- 
prehend facts  is  much,  and  it  is  nearly  our  limit  To 
ultimate  causes  we  can  never  ascend.  But  to  have  an 
eye  open  to  receive  fSetcts  and  apprehend  their  relative 
value — that  is  a  great  deal — that  is  our  duty;  and  not 
to  reject,  suspect,  or  refuse  to  accept  them,  because 
they  happen  to  clash  with  our  preconceived  notions,  or, 
like  Mr.  Pettipo  Dapperling,  because  we  "can  not  under- 
stand" them. 

-'0!  my  dear  Kepler,"  writes  Galileo  to  his  friend, 
"how  I  wish  that  we  could  have  one  hearty  laugh  to- 
gether! Here  at  Padua  is  the  principal  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  and  urgently  re-  i 
quested  to  look  at  the  moon  and  planets  through  my 
glass,  which  he  pertinaciously  refuses  to  do.  Why  are 
you  not  here!  What  shouts  of  laughter  we  should  have 
at  this  glorious  folly  I  And  to  hear  the  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Pisa  lecturing  before  the  Grand  Duke  wHh 
logical  arguments,  as  if  with  magical  incantations  to 
charm  the  new  planets  out  of  the  sky  I" 

Rub  a  stick  of  wax  against  your  coat-sleeve,  and  it 
emits  sparks:  hold  it  near  to  light,  fleecy  particles  of 
wool  or  cotton,  and  it  first  attracts,  then  it  repels  them. 
What  do  you  understand  about  that,  Mr.  Pettipo,  except 
merely  that  it  is  so?  Stroke  the  cat's  back  before  the 
fire,  and  you  will  observe  the  same  phenomena.  Your 
own  body  will  in  like  manner  emit  sparks  in  certain 
states,  but  you  know  nothing  about  why  it  is  so. 

Pour  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  into  one  of  sulphate 
of  potash — ^both  clear  fluids;  but  no  sooner  are  they 
mixed  together  than  they  become  nearly  solid.  How  is 
that?  Yon  tell  me  that  an  ingredient  of  the  one  so- 
lution combines  with  an  ingredient  of  the  other,  and 
an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  is  produced.  Well!  yon 
tell  me  a  fact;  but  yon  do  not  account  for  it  by  saying 
that  the  lime  has  a  greater  attraction  for  the  sulphuric 
acid  than  the  potash  has:  you  do  not  undentand  how  it 
is — ^)'0u  merely  see  that  it  is  so.    You  must  believe  it. 

But  when  you  come  to  life,  and  its  wonderftd  manifest- 
ations, yon  are  more  in  the  dork  than  ever.  You  under- 
stand less  about  this  than  you  do  even  of  dead  matter. 
Take  an  ordinary  everyday  fact:  you  drop  two  seeds, 
whose  component  parts  are  the  same,  into  the  same  soil  I 
They  grow  up  so  close  together  that  their  roots  mingle 
and  their  stalks  intertwine.  The  one  plant  produces  a  ' 
long  slender  leaf,  the  other  a  short  flat  leaf;   the  one 


brings  forth  a  beautiful  flower,  the  other  an  ugly  scruff; 
the  one  sheds  abroad  a  delicious  fragrance,  the  other  is 
entirely  inodorous.    The  hemlock,  the  wheat-stalk,  and 
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the  roM-tTM,  out  of  the  same  chemical  ingredients  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  educe,  the  one  deadly  poison,  the  other 
wholesome  food,  the  third  a  bright  consonunate  flower. 
Can  yon  tell  me,  Mr.  Fettipo,  how  is  this?  Do  yon  under- 
stand the  secret  by  which  the  roots  of  these  plants  accom> 
pUsh  so  mnch  more  than  all  your  science  can  do,  and 
so  infinitely  excel  the  most  skillful  comhinations  of  the 
philosopher?  You  can  only  recognise  the  fact — ^but  you 
can  not  unravel  the  mystery.  Your  saying  that  it  is  the 
** nature"  of  tlie  plants,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
clear  up  the  difficulty.  Yon  can  not  get  at  the  ultimate 
&ct-H>nly  the  proximate  one  is  seen  by  you. 

Bat  lo!  here  is  a  wonderful  little  plant— touch  it,  and 
the  leares  shrink  on  the  instant:  one  leaf  seeming  to  be 
in  intimate  sympathy  with  the  rest,  and  the  whole  leaves 
in  its  neighborhood  shrinking  up  at  the  touch  of  a  foreign 
object  Or,  take  the  simple  pimpernel,  which  closes  its 
eye  as  the  son  goes  down,  and  opens  as  he  rises  again — 
shrinks  at  the  approach  of  rain,  and  expands  in  fair 
weather.  The  hop  twines  round  the  pole  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun,  and 

"The  •naflowvr  tonu  on  her  god  when  be  leta, 
The  tame  look  that  the  tnnied  when  he  roce." 
Do  we  know  any  thing  about  these  things,  further  than 
that  they  are  so? 

A  psrtridga  chick  breaks  its  shell  and  steps  forth  into 
its  new  world.  Instantly  it  runs  about  and  picks  up  the 
leeds  lying  about  on  the  ground.  It  has  never  learned 
to  run,  or  to  see,  or  to  select  its  food;  but  it  does  all 
these  on  the  instant  The  lamb  of  a  few  hours'  old 
frisks  about  full  of  life,  and  sucks  its  dam's  teats  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  if  it  had  studied  the  principle  of  the 
air-pump.  Instinct  comes  fuil-grown  into  the  world  at 
once,  and  we  know  nothing  about  it,  neither  does  the 
Jit.  Dapperling  above  named. 

When  we  ascend  to  the  higher  orders  of  animated  be- 
ing—to man  himself— we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
before—perhaps  more  so.  Here  we  have  matter  arranged 
in  its  most  highly  organized  forms — moring,  feeling,  and 
thinking.  In  man  the  animal  powers  are  concentrated; 
sad  the  thinking  powers  are  brought  to  their  highest 
point  How,  by  the  various  arrangements  of  matter  in 
man's  body,  one  portion  of  the  nervous  system  should 
convey  volitions  from  the  brain  to  the  limbs  and  the 
outer  organs,  how  another  part  should  convey  sensations 
with  the  suddenness  of  lightning,  and  how,  finally,  a 
third  portion  should  collect  these  sensations,  react  upon 
them,  store  them  up  by  a  process  called  memory,  repro- 
duce  them  in  thought,  compare  them,  philosophize  upou 
them,  embody  them  in  books,  is  a  great  and  unfathomable 
mystery  I 

Life  itself  I  how  wonderful  it  is!  Who  can  understand 
it,  or  unravel  its  secret?  From  a  tiny  vesicle,  at  first 
slmost  imperceptihie  to  the  eye,  but  gradually  growing 
and  accumulating  about  it  fresh  materials,  which  are  in 
tarns  organized  and  laid  down,  each  in  their  set  places, 
at  length  a  body  is  formed,  becomes  developed — ^passing 
through  various  inferior  stages  of  being—those  of  polype, 
fiih,  frog,  and  animal — ^tUl  at  length  the  human  being 
rises  above  aU  these  forms,  and  the  law  of  the  human 
animal  life  is  fulfilled.  First,  he  is  merely  instinctive, 
then  sensitive,  then  reflective — the  last,  the  greatest,  the 
orownuig  work  of  man's  development  But  what  do  we 
hiow  of  it  all?  Do  we  not  merely  see  that  it  is  so,  and 
torn  sside  from  the  great  mystery  in  despair  of  ever 
tmraveling  it? 
The  body  sleeps  I    Volition,  sensation,  and  thought, 


become  suspended  for  a  time,  while  the  animal  powers 
live  on;  capillary  arteries  working,  heart  beating,  lungs 
playing,  all  without  an  effort — voluntarily  and  spontane- 
ously. The  shadow  of  some  recent  thought  agitates  the 
brain,  and  the  sleeper  dreams.  Or,  his  volition  may 
awake,  while  sensation  is  still  profoundly  asleep,  and 
then  we  have  the  somnambule,  walking  in  his  sleep.  Or, 
volition  may  be  profoundly  asleep,  while  the  senses  are 
pretematurally  excited,  as  in  the  ahnormal  mesmeric 
state.  Here  we  have  a  new  class  of  phenomena,  more 
wonderful  because  less  usual,  but  not  a  whit  more  mys- 
terious than  the  most  ordinary  manifestations  of  life. 

MT  FATHER. 

BT  BIMRT  B.  JAOXIOV. 

As  die  the  embers  on  the  health. 

And  o'er  the  floor  the  shadows  fall. 
And  creeps  the  chirping  cricket  forth. 

And  ticks  the  death-watch  in  the  wall, 
I  see  a  form  in  yonder  chair 

That  grows  beneath  the  waning  light; 
There  are  the  wan,  sad  features — there 

The  pallid  brow  and  locks  of  white. 
My  fathbh!  when  they  laid  thee  down, 

And  heaped  the  clay  npon  thy  breast. 
And  left  thee  sleeping  all  alone 

Upon  thy  narrow  cooch  of  rest, 
I  know  not  why,  I  could  not  weep, 

The  soothing  drops  refused  to  roll. 
And  O*  that  grief  is  wild  and  deep 

Which  settles  tearless  on  the  soul! 

But  when  I  saw  thy  vacant  chair, 

Thine  idle  hat  npon  the  wall, 
Thy  book — ^the  penciled  passage  where 

Thine  eye  had  rested  last  of  all: 
The  tree  beneath  whose  friendly  shade 

Thy  trembling  feet  had  wandered  forth; 
The  very  prints  those  feet  had  made 

When  last  they  feebly  trod  the  earth: 
And  thought,  while  countless  ages  fled. 

Thy  vaeant  seat  would  vacant  stand; 
Unworn  thy  hat,  thy  book  unread. 

Effaced  thy  footsteps  from  the  sand; 
And  widowed  in  this  cheerless  world 

The  heart  that  gave  iu  love  to  thee; 
Tom  like  the  vine  whose  tendrils  curled 

More  closely  round  tlie  falling  tree: 

O,  father!  then  for  her  and  thee 

Gushed  madly  forth  the  scorching  tears; 
And  oft,  and  long,  and  bitterly, 

Those  tears  have  gushed  in  later  years; 
For  as  the  world  grows  cold  ar.«und, 

And  things  take  on  their  real  hue, 
rris  sad  to  leam  that  love  is  found 

Alone  above  the  stars  with  you! 

A  FEW  PARAOnArnS  ON  ICE 

SoLOKOK  appreciated  ice  in  summer.  "As  the  cold  of 
snow  in  the  time  of  har^'est,"  he  says,  "  so  is  a  faithful 
messenger  to  those  who  send  him;  for  he  refreshes  the 
soul  of  his  masters."  The  Romans  understood  the  lux- 
ury of  ice  and  snow  in  summer.  They  preserved  them 
in  pits,  and  hawked  them  about  their  streets.  Even  now, 
a  little  above  Rocca  di  Pappa^-on  the  ancient  Mons 
Albauus — is  a  plain,  called  Hannibal's  camp,  from  which 
snow  is  collected  annually  for  the  use  of  Rome.  On  this 
dry  plain  they  dig  pits,  about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  twenty- 
five  broad  at  top,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf  or  cone. 
The  larger  the  pit,  no  doubt  the  snow  will  preserve 
the  better.    About  three  feet  from  the  bottom,  they 
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commonly  fix  a  wooden  grate,  whicb  senres  for  a  drain, 
should  any  of  the  snow  happen  to  melt,  which  other- 
wise would  stagnate,  and  hasten  the  dissolution  of  the 
rest.  The  pit  thus  formed,  and  lined  with  straw  and 
pruuings  of  trees,  is  filled  with  snow,  which  is  beaten 
down  as  hard  as  possible,  till  it  becomes  a  solid  body. 
It  is  afterward  covered  with  more  prunings  of  trees,  and 
a  roof  is  raised  in  form  of  a  low  cone,  well  thatched  over 
with  straw.  A  door  is  left  at  the  aide,  covered  likewise 
with  straw,  by  which  men  enter  and  cut  out  the  ice— for 
such  it  becomes — ^with  a  mattock.  The  qiumtity  daily 
demanded  is  carried  to  Rome  in  the  night-time,  in  carts 
well  covered  with  straw.  It  is  found  by  experience  that 
snow,  thus  pressed  down,  is  not  only  colder,  but  pre- 
serves longer,  than  cakes  of  ice  taken  from  ponds  and 
ditches. 

For  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  snow  is  preserved  in 
several  caverns  of  Etna,  and  brought  down  to  purchasers, 
who  compete  for  respite  with  the  eagerness  of  roasting 
men.  In  Lima,  cheap  ice,  from  the  Cordilleras,  is  a  cry 
kindred  to  our  own  cheap  bread.  The  public  mind  makes 
about  six  revolutions  a  year  in  any  state  of  South  Amer- 
ica, but  in  all  tumults  the  ice-mules  bear  a  sacred  burden. 
Nobody  dares  meddle  with  the  people's  ice.  The  Chinese 
understand  the  use  of  ice  very  well,  indeed.  As  for 
Wenham  Lake,  folks  at  Boston  talk  about  the  state  of 
the  ice  crops  as  we  talk  about  the  state  of  wheat.  In 
European  capitals,  ice  is  not  only  an  article  of  amuse- 
ment, but  of  trade.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  delights 
of  the  sleigh,  galloping  over  ice  and  snow  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour?  Then  there  is  the  Russian  version  of  the 
ice-palace  on  the  Neva,  built  at  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Qallitzin,  with  ice  masonry  that  blunted  all  the  chisels, 
ice  chairs,  ice  dining-tables,  and  ice  cannons  that  fired 
hempen  bullets. 

An  immense  quantity  of  ice  is  consumed  in  Russian 
housekeeping.  Throughout  the  summer,  ices  are  sold  in 
the  .streets  of  every  Russian  town;  and,  not  only  i<^d 
water,  iced  wine,  and  iced  beer,  but  even  iced  tea  is 
drank  in  immense  quantities.  The  short  but  excessively 
hot  summer  would  spoil  most  of  the  food  brought  to 
market,  had  not  the  winter  provided  in  abundance  the 
means  for  guarding  against  such  rapid  decomposition. 
An  ice-house  is,  therefore,  looked  upon  as  an  indispei^s- 
able  appendage,  not  merely  to  the  establishments  of  the 
wealthy,  but  even  to  the  huts  of  the  peasants.  In  St 
Petersburg  alone  there  are  said  to  be  ten  thonmnd  iee- 
hnuea^  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  to  fill  all 
these  cellars  is  a  task  of  no  trifling  magnitude.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  calculate  that  each  ice-house,  on  an 
average,  requires  fifty  sledge-loads  of  ice  to  fill  it.  The 
fishmongers,  butchers,  and  dealers  in  quass  have  such 
enormous  oeUars  that  many  hundreds  of  loads  will  go 
into  them;  and  the  breweries,  distilleries,  etc.,  consume 
incalculable  quantities.  According  to  the  above  calcula- 
tion, five  hundred  thousand  sledge-loads  of  ice  would 
have  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  Neva  every  year;  but  this 
calculation  is  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  It  is, 
certainly,  the  merchandise  in  which  the  most  extensive 
traffic  is  carried  on  during  winter.  Whole  processions 
of  sledges  laden  with  the  glittering  crystals  may  be  seen 
ascending  from  the  Neva;  and  thousands  of  men  are 
incessantly  at  work  raising  the  cooling  produce  from  its 
parent  river. 

The  breaking  of  the  ice  is  carried  on  in  this  way:  The 
workmen  begin  by  clearing  the  snow  away  from  the 
surface,  that  they  may  clearly  trace  out  the  form  of 


the  blocks  to  be  detached.  They  then  measure  off 
a  large  parallelogram,  and  mark  the  outline  with  a 
hatchet.  The  parallelogram  is  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  squares,  of  a  si;;e  <x>  suit  the  capacity  of  their 
sledges.  When  the  drawing  is  complete,  the  more  seri- 
ous part  of  the  work  begins.  A  regular  trench  has 
to  be  formed  round  the  parallelogram  in  question.  Thia 
is  done  with  hatchets;  and,  as  the  ice  is  frequently 
four  or  five  feet  thick,  the  trenches  become  at  last 
so  deep  that  the  workmen  are  as  completely  lost  to  the 
eye  as  if  they  had  been  laboring  in  a  mine.  Of  course, 
a  sufficient  thickness  of  ice  must  be  left  in  the  trenches 
to  bear  the  workmen,  which  is  afterward  broken  with 
bars  of  iron.  When  the  parallelogram  has  thus  been 
loosened,  the  subdivision  is  effected  with  comparative 
ease.  A  number  of  men  mount  the  swimming  mass,  and, 
with  their  pointed  Ice-breakers,  they  all  strike  at  the 
same  moment  upon  the  line  that  has  been  marked  out. 
A  few  volleys  of  this  kind  make  the  ice  break  just  along 
the  desired  line;  and  each  of  the  oblong  slips  thus 
obtained  is  broken  up  again  into  square  pieces  after 
a  similar  fashion.  To  draw  the  fragments  out  of  the 
water,  a  kind  of  inclined  railroad  has  to  be  made  on  the 
side  of  the  standing  ice.  Thu  done,  iron  hooks  are 
fastened  into  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  landed,  and,  amid 
loud  cheers,  the  clear,  green,  crystalline  mass  is  drawn 
up  by  willing  hands.  As  the  huge  lumps  lie  on  the  snow, 
they  appear  of  an  emerald  green,  and  are  remarkably 
compact,  without  either  bubble  or  rent.  As  soon  as  the 
sledge  is  loaded,  the  driver  seats  himself  upon  his  mer- 
chandise, and  thus,  coolly  enthroned,  glides  away  to  the 
cellars  of  his  customers,  enlivening  his  frx>sty  occupation 
with  a  merry  song.  It  is  by  no  means  without  interest 
to  visit  the  ice-shafts  of  the  Neva,  and  watch  the  Russian 
laborers  while  engaged  in  a  task  so  congenial  to  the 
habits  of  their  country.  In  th#  cellars  the  Ice  is  piled 
up  with  much  art  and  regularity,  and  all  sorts  of  shelves 
and  niches  are  made,  for  the  convenience  of  placing 
milk,  meat,  and  similar  articles  there  in  hot  weather. 
Such  a  description  at  least  applies  to  what  may  be  called 
a  tidy,  orderly  ice-house;  but  tidiness  and  order  do  not 
always  preside  over  Russian  arrangements,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cellars  the  ice  is  thrown  carelessly  in  and 
broken  into  pieces,  that  it  may  be  packed  away  into  the 
comers,  and  that  as  little  space  as  possible  may  be  left 
unoccupied.  The  consistency  and  durability  of  the  ice  do 
not  appear  to  suffer  from  this  breaking  process;  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole,  if  well  packed,  will  soon  freeze  into 
one  compact  mass,  that  is  afterward  proof  agiunst  the 
warmest  summer.  The  Russians  are  so  accustomed  to 
these  ice-houses,  that  they  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
a  family  can  do  without  them;  and  their  housewives  are 
in  the  greatest  trouble  when  they  think  they  have  not  laid 
in  a  sufficient  supply  of  ice  during  the  winter,  or  when  in 
summer  they  fancy  their  stock  likely  to  run  short.  It 
may  safely  be  estimated  that  the  ice  consumed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  daring  the  summer,  costs  the  inhabitants  firom 
two  to  three  millions  of  roubles.  That  is  to  say,  from 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  over  two  million  dollars. 

There  is  nothing  purer  than  honesty;  nothing  sweeter 
than  charity;  nothing  warmer  than  love ;  nothing  brighter 
than  virtue;  and  nothing  more  steadfast  than  faith. 
These  united  in  one  mind,  form  the  purest,  the  sweetest, 
the  richest,  the  brightest,  the  holiest,  and  most  steadfast 
happiness. 
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UT  LOST  CHILD. 

BT  ▲  BSHIATSO  MOTBBR. 

What  bnt  the  voice  of  tiod  can  whuper  peace  to  the 
bereaved  mother,  through  the  long  hours  of  her  child's 
first  night  in  the  grave?  How  almost  impossible  is  it,  at 
once,  entirely  to  divest  herself  of  the  feeling  that  con> 
tciousness  has  not  whoUj  forsaken  its  lifeless  form!  She 
almost  fancies  its  spirit-voice  mingling  its  thrilling  plaints 
with  the  dismal  wind,  and  calling  her  to  its  side.  She 
half  longs  to  go,  alone,  if  need  be,  and  in  the  gloomy 
night,  down  into  the  narrow  grave,  and  to  press  that  cold 
form  to  her  throbbing  heart 

And  when  that  first  long  night  is  gone,  O  that  unutter- 
able sense  of  loss,  which  seems  consuming  the  soul!  Go 
where  we  may,  do  what  we  will — every-where — ^in  every 
thing,  we  see  oar  buried  child  I  In  our  daily  round  of 
dotiea,  as  we  open  a  drawer,  and  discover  a  little  dress  or 
apron,  or  meet  with  the  smaU,  half-worn  shoes,  or  chance 
upon  some  plaything,  calling  up  the  bright  image  of  our 
departed  one,  how  do  new  waves  of  sorrow  successively 
break  over  us!  Then  those  strange  illusions,  which  but 
mock  our  misery. 

"  We  cao  hear  her  voice, 
And  for  her  step  we  litlen,  and  the  ejre 
Looki  for  her  wonted  eomiaff,  with  a  stranfe, 
ForgetflU  earaMtneas." 

And  who  can  portray  those  unutterable  longings, 
once  more,  0,  but  once,  to  look  upon  that  face  now 
sleeping  beneath  the  sod?  And  if  for  a  time,  busy 
thought  comes  up  from  the  grave,  and  soars  beyond  the 
sky,  it  is  often  but  to  weary  itself  with  vain  strivings 
after  some  definite  intelligence  of  the  departed  spirit. 
Sometimes  fancy  pictures  her  child  to  the  weeping 
mother,  as  turning  away  from  the  myriads  of  strange 
&ce8  in  its  unfamiliar  abode,  with  pinings  for  its  early 
home,  and  for  its  loved  >)nes  there.  Could  I  only  have 
some  assurance,  will  the  heart  whisper,  that  all  is  familiar 
and  pleasant — that  its  loving  spirit  is  understood  and 
satisfied!  But  how  can  even  the  angels  minister  to  it 
with  a  mother's  tenderness,  or  enter  into  its  feelings  with 
a  mother's  sympathy?  I  look  up  to  the  far-off  sky,  and 
long  to  penetrate  the  mystery — not  I  trust  from  vain 
curiosity,  but  from  a  mother's  intense  desire  to  know 
something  of  her  loved  one's  new  abode.  What  is  heaven? 
And  where  is  it?  Do  departed  spirits  still  commune 
with  earth?  Alas!  no  tidings  trom  that  distant  shore. 
Never — R«rer,  till  I  myself  go  through  the  dark  way, 
shall  I  know  aught  of  the  sweet  dove,  which  just  now 
nestled  lovingly  in  my  arms,  but  which  has  gone  forth 
into  the  mysterious  spirit-land.  0,  these  irrepressible 
yearnings,  these  wild  questionings,  to  which,  from  na- 
ture's voice,  comes  no  reply! 

«  Do  what  I  may,  go  where  I  will, 

Then  meet*tt  mr  lisht; 
There  dost  thoa  glide  before  me  still 

A  form  of  light! 
1  feel  thjr  breath  upon  my  cheek, 
I  see  thee  smile,  1  hear  thee  speak, 
Tin  O,  my  heart  is  like  to  break. 

Metfainkt  thon  smiPst  before  me  now, 

With  glance  of  stealth; 
The  hair  thrown  back  from  thy  full  brow 

In  buoyant  health: 
I  see  thine  eyes'  deep  violet  light, 
Thy  dimpled  cheek,  oarnation  bright. 
Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  and  white." 

Where  thou  sleepest,  my  loved  one,  no  tempest  can  reach 


thee.  The  beating  rains,  and  the  howling  winds  disturb 
not  thy  slumbers.  Safe  under  the  shadow  of  His  wings 
Shalt  thou  rest,  till  these  storms  be  overpast  It  is  a  hal- 
lowed bed  whereon  thou  liest,  for  there  the  dear  Savior 
reposed.  Thy  pillow  is  damp  and  cold,  but  on  the  same 
pillow  did  he  lay  his  sacred  head. 

From  the  profoimd  silence  of  the  grave,  there  steals  a 
cheering  voice.  Where  philosophy  iSails,  where  reason 
staggers,  where  nature  starts  back  in  terror,  and  the 
stricken,  bleeding  heart  sees  only  utter  darkness — feels 
only  hopeless  misery— then,  in  the  soul's  greatest  extrem- 
ity, with  a  voice  sweeter  than  song,  how  does  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  breathe  into  it  the  spirit-soothing  words,  *'I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life!" 

What  a  bright  morning  of  hope  thus  dawns  upon  the 
soul  in  her  deep  night  of  grief  I  In  the  beautifhl  lan- 
guage of  Melville, 

"What  are  we  to  say  to  these  things?  What,  bnt  that 
in  the  deepest  moral  darkness,  there  can  be  music,  music 
which  sounds  softer  and  sweeter  than  by  day;  and  that, 
when  the  instruments  of  human  melody  are  broken,  there 
is  a  hand  which  can  sweep  the  heart-strings,  and  wake 
the  notes  of  praise? 

**The  harp  of  the  human  spirit  never  jrields  such  sweet 
music,  as  when  its  framework  is  most  shattered,  and  its 
strings  are  most  torn.  Then  it  is,  when  the  world  pro- 
nounces the  instrument  useless,  and  man  would  put  it 
away  as  incapable  of  melody,  that  the  finger  of  God 
delights  in  touching  it,  and  draws  fr^m  it  a  fine  swell  of 
harmony." 

Yes,  there  is  joy  in  our  sorrow.  Our  hearts  may  weep 
in  the  very  bitterness  of  anguish,  but  hope  shines  through 
our  tears,  like  a  rainbow,  with  its  brilliant  colors,  on  the 
face  of  a  cloud. 

•    "POLLOW   ME." 

BT  C.   P.   XI.SI.CT. 

YoYAaBR  on  life's  troubled  sea, 
Bailing  to  eternity. 
Turn  from  earthly  things  away; 
Tain  they  are,  and  brief  their  stay: 
Chaining  down  to  earth  the  heart. 
Nothing  lasting  they  impart; 
Yoyager!  what  are  they  to  thee? 
Leave  them  all,  and  "  follow  me.** 

Traveler  on  the  road  of  life, 
Seeking  pleasure,  finding  strife, 
Know,  the  world  can  never  give 
Aught  on  which  the  soul  can  live. 
Grasp  not  riches,  seek  not  &me, 
Shining  dust  and  sounding  name; 
Traveler!  what  are  they  to  thee? 
Leave  them,  and  "  follow  me." 

rilgrim  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
Banish  all  thy  doubts  and  feais; 
Lift  thine  eyes — a  heaven's  above! 
Think,  there  dwells  a  God  of  love. 
Wonldst  thon  favor  with  him  find? 
Keep  his  counsels  in  thy  mind. 
Pilgrim!  muoh  he's  done  for  thee; 
Wilt  thon  then  not  "follow  me?" 

Wanderer  from  the  Father's  throne, 
Hasten  back,  thy  erring  own; 
Turn— thy  path  leads  not  to  heaven; 
Turn — thy  faults  will  be  forgiven; 
Turn — and  let  thy  songs  of  praise 
Mingle  with  angelic  lays. 
Wanderer!  have  they  charms  for  thee? 
I  know  they  have— then  "  follow  me.** 
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SERMON  FOR  TOUNO  WIVES. 

BT  AW  OLD  noOISXBXPSK. 

My  sennon  is  a  very  practical  and  a  yerj  brief  one, 
and  can  be  read  without  much  fatigne  either  to  soul  or 
body. 

Take  eare  of  yow  health.  Do  not  do  every  thing  on 
wash-day  yonrself,  if  yonr  husband  is  about  and  has  a  kind 
heart.  Ask  him  to  help  you  in  filling  the  tubs,  and  procur- 
ing rinsing  water,  and  in  hanging  out  the  dotfaes-Hne,  and 
fixing  on  the  clothes.  He  will  do  it,  if  you  will  only  ask 
him  in  a  kind  tone.  Be  careful  not  to  get  your  feet  and 
your  dress  wet,  and  then  have  a  bad  cold  or  a  bad  tooth- 
ache to  pay  for  your  imprudence. 

Be  oare^  no€  to  cook  too  much.  For  your  breakfast  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  pies,  and  cakes,  and  sauces,  and 
gravies,  and  forty  other  things.  Simple,  good  bread  and 
butter,  with  a  little  plain  sauce,  and  a  clear  cup  of  tea  or 
coflfee,  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  do  very  welL  Here  are  a 
few  sharp  words  from  one  who  knows  all  about  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  will  do  yourself  good  to  read  them  carefully. 

"I  verily  believe  it  is  the  trimmings  of  our  meals — the 
non-essentials  rather  than  the  essentials — that  consume 
the  great  bulk  of  the  t\me  of  our  females.  Cooking  there 
must  indeed  be;  boiling,  baking,  stewing,  roasting,  etc.; 
but  these  processes  need  not  be  so  conducted  as  to  ab- 
sorb all  our  time.  There  is  no  more  need  of  cooking 
every  thing  new  for  each  meal  than  there  is  of  washing 
clothes  every  day ;  not  a  whit  Nor  is  there  any  necessity 
Dor  having  half  a  dozen  counet  of  food  at  the  same  meal 
One  course  is  enough,  and  one  cooked  di^h  is  enough — ^for 
prince  or  peasant — at  one  meal.  The  preparation  of 
meat,  and  potatoes,  and  turnips,  and  pudding,  and  pie, 
and  fruits,  to  succeed  each  other  as  so  many  different 
courses,  with  their  accompaniments — ^pickles,  sauces, 
gravies,  etc. — to  say  nothing  of  any  hot  drinks  to  accom- 
pany them,  is  a  species  of  tyranny  imposed  by  fashion,  to 
which  no  housekeeper  ought  ever  to  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit It  may  be  difficult  for  her  to  oppose  the  current; 
but  it  is  for  her  life,  and  the  life  of  her  husband  and 
children  to  do  so. 

"I  tremble  when  I  think  how  woman's  time — one  of 
the  most  precious  gifts  of  God — ^is  frittered  away  in  pam- 
pering the  wants  and  administering  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  mere  physical  nature  of  man.  She  must  toil  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  in  attending  to  his  apart- 
ments, his  clothes,  his  stomach,  etc.,  and  wear  herself 
out  in  this  way,  and  leave  the  marks  of  this  wear  and 
tear  in  the  constitution  of  her  children:  and  to  her 
daughters  the  same  legacy  which  she  received  from  her 
mother — the  permission  to  wear  herself  out  in  the  same 
manner.  And  the  worst  of  all  is— I  repeat  the  senti- 
ment— woman  neither  knows  nor  feels  her  degrada- 
tion. Nay,  she  often  glories  in  it  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  worst  feature  of  slavery;  it  obliterates  the  very 
relish  of  liberty,  and  makes  the  slave  embrace  her  chains. 
Especially  is  this  so  with  the  slavery  of  our  lusts,  and 
passions,  and  propensities,  and  appetites.  Woman  not 
only  toils  on,  the  willing  slave  of  an  arbitrary  fashion, 
that  demands  her  to  surrender  her  whole  nature — ^bodily, 
mental,  and  moral — to  the  din  of  plates,  and  pots,  and 
kettles,  but  she  is  often  proud  of  these  employments,  and 
seeks  her  reputation  in  them.  She  vainly  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  to  prepare  fashionable  compounds  in  the  most 
fashionable  style,  and  to  set  an  immense  variety  of  her 
fashionable  compounds  on  the  same  table,  is  to  act  up  to 
the  highest  dignity  of  her  nature.  I  do  not  mean  that 
she  ever  asserts  this,  in  so  many  words;  but  she  does  so 


in  her  actions — and  actions,  according  to  the  old  maxim, 
speak  louder  than  words." 

Jhnaatice  tteatneu  at  home.  If  every  thing  in  the  cup- 
board is  upside  down,  pieces  of  bread,  and  bits  of  meat, 
and  half-filled  saucers  scattered  here  and  there  on  the 
shelves,  depend  on  it  your  husband  will  not  think  too 
highly  of  you  for  them.  Dirt  and  carelessness  are  mis- 
erable things.  They  have  no  comfort  in  themselves,  and, 
of  course,  can  not  give  comfoi^  to  any  body.  If  yon 
have  a  large  amount  of  work  on  hand,  and  always  on 
hand,  do  be  neat,  even  if  the  work  must  go  undone. 
Bents  in  your  dress,  knots  in  your  hair,  and  holes  in 
your  stockings  are  inexcusable.  Have  all  such  things 
fixed  up.  Nothing  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  fam- 
ily more  than  clean,  tidy  rooms  and  neat,  though  coarse 
and  darned,  garments. 

JBe  eeonomiocU.    Perhaps  your  husband  complains  occa- 
sionally  about  family  expenditures.    Fault-finding  is  hard, 
I  know;  but,  then,  who  is  to  blame?    Is  it  not  possible, 
at  least,  that  you  have  gone  a  little  too  fiu-?    Look  about 
and  see.    How  many  dresses  have  you?    Just  enough  for 
comfort,  or  one  for  every  week  or  month  in  the  year? 
Some  people  are  everlastingly  poor— by  which  I  mean, 
that,  live  where  or  long  as  they  may,  they  spend  every 
cent  that  is  earned.    Impose  a  little  self-denial,  and  thus 
remove  a  few,  at  least,  of  the  chances  of  future  poverty 
and  want    There  were  a  great  many  snares  for  females* 
years  ago,  as  Cowper,  I  think,  says.    Here  are  his  words : 
"  We  sacrifice  to  drett,  till  houebold  jojrs 
And  comfort  cewe.    Dreii  drains  onr  cellar  drjr 
And  keeps  onr  larder  lean;  pots  out  onr  fires. 
And  introduces  hnnter,  frost,  and  woe, 
Where  peace  and  hospitalitjr  mifbt  reign." 

But  there  are  as  many,  if  not  more,  snares  now  than  then. 
A  thousand  dollars  is  no  harder  to  be  drawn  from  one^a 
purse  than  a  hundred,  when  the  desire  to  spend  once  gets 
into  the  soul,  and  the  money  goes,  one  knows  not  where 
nor  how,  when  a  leak  is  once  started. 

Love  to  labor.  I  do  not  intend  contradicting  my  first 
precept;  but  I  mean  to  urge  the  necessity  of  doing  all 
the  work  about  the  house  that  yon  can  do  In  compati- 
bility and  with  justice  to  your  health.  Some  young 
wives  lose  their  health  by  doing  nothing.  They  sit  np 
by  the  fireplace  with  nothing  in  their  hands,  and  nothing 
in  their  heads,  and  soon  get  to  think  they  are  appointed 
unto  death.  And  when  any  such  feeling  gets  hold  of  a 
person,  there  is  a  fair  chanc/*  to  introduce  disease;  and 
then  come  suffering  and  misery  to  complete  the  picture. 
GeutUity  is  a  bane  to  Uiousands — at  least  false  ideas  of 
gentility— ^for  these  ideas  lead  to  the  belief  that  none 
but  servants  can  cook  a  piece  of  meat,  bake  bread,  and  wash 
dishes;  whereas,  the  facts  in  the  case  are,  that  these  very 
things,  properly  attended  to  by  the  wife,  are  the  surest 
preservatives  of  health.  It  is  hard,  uninterrupted  work 
that  kills  off  bo  many.  For  this  there  is  no  necessity,  as 
intimated  by  me  in  the  beginning. 

But,  to  redeem  my  promise  of  perspicuity  and  brevity, 
I  must  stop  here.  I  hope  some  time  again  to  ait  down 
and  have  a  kind  of  familiar,  general  conversation  with 
young  wives;  for  I  was  once  young  myself,  and  have  seen 
many  a  year  in  the  parlor  and  kitchen,  and  will  be  glad 
to  give  items  of  experience,  and  specially  so  if  I  think  I 
can  in  any  way  profit  my  younger  and  less  experienced 
sisters.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  guilty  of  no  intrusion  on 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others;  and  if  I  am  stopped  in 
my  career,  I  shall  neither  make  any  threats,  nor  feel  hurt 
by  what  is  deemed  best  for  all  parties  concerned. 


THE  LADIES'   REPOSITORY. 


TRANQUILLITY  IN  DEATH. 

Thk  l«st  year  of  the  life  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  a  most 
amiable  German  author,  was  occupied  with  a  work  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  to  be  called  "Selina." 
His  sight  failed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  and  five 
chapters  only  were  written.  As  his  end  drew  near,  he 
became  Tery  anxious  to  complete  the  work,  as  a  philo- 
sophical demonstration  of  the  reality  of  a  future  life 
thAt  would  be  a  consolation  to  the  friends  he  was 
about  to  leaTC  behind;  but  the  priTilege  was  denied 
him.  Some  weeks  before  his  death  he  became  totally 
Uind,  and  the  darkness  that  fell  upon  him  was  at 
laat  so  intense,  that  not  a  single  ray,  however  feeble, 
penetrated  the  gloom.  He  lost  even  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing day  from  night.  In  this  state  he  was  yet 
able  to  solace  himself  with  music  and  the  society  of 
Us  friends;  his  malady  not  confining  him  to  his  bed. 
On  the  day  of  his  decease,  he  had  been  spending  some 
hours  as  usual  in  his  study,  when  he  observed  that  it  was 
« time  to  go  to  rest;"  thinking,  perhaps,  that  evening  had 
already  arrived,  although  it  was  only  noon. 

He  was  then  wheeled  into  his  sleeping  apartment,  and 
all  was  arranged  as  if  for  the  night;  a  small  table  near 
his  bed,  with  a  glass  of  water,  and  his  two  watches^-A 
common  one  and  a  repeater.  His  wife  now  brought  him 
a  wreath  of  flowers  that  a  lady  had  sent  him;  for  every 
one  wiahed  to  add  some  charm  to  his  last  days.  As  he 
touched  them  carefhlly—fbr  he  could  neither  see  nor 
amell  them — ^he  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  images  of  flow- 
ers in  his  mind,  lor  he  said  to  Caroline,  "My  beautiful 
flowers — ^my  lovely  flowers." 

His  friends  sat  around  the  bed,  but  as  he  imagined  it 
was  night  they  conversed  no  longer.  He  arranged  his 
arms  as  if  preparing  for  repose,  which  was  to  him  to  be 
the  repose  of  death;  and  soon  sank  into  a  tranquil  sleep. 

Deep  silence  pervaded  the  apartment  Caroline,  his 
wife,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  her  eyes  immov- 
ably fixed  on  the  face  of  her  beloved  husband. 

About  six  o'clock  the  physician  entered.  Richter  yet 
appeared  to  sleep.  His  features  became  every  moment 
holier,  his  brow  more  heavenly,  but  it  was  cold  as  marble 
to  the  touch;  and  although  the  tears  of  his  wife  fell  upon 
his  cheek,  he  remained  immovable.  At  length  his  res- 
piration became  less  regular,  but  his  features  always 
calmer,  more  heavenly.  A  slight  convulsion  passed  over 
his  fikoe:  the  physician  cried  out,  "That  is  death"— and 
all  was  quiet    The  spirit  had  fled. 

"  Lif«*i  labor  done,  at  ainkt  the  clay— 
Light  (too  its  load  the  apirit  Aim, 
While  heaven  aad  earth  combine  to  tav^ 
How  bleat  the  rightcooa  whea  be  diet!" 

A  StOTHEB'S  TEARS. 

Tbkbx  is  a  touching  sweetness  in  a  mother's  tears, 
when  they  &11  upon  the  face  of  her  dying  babe,  which 
no  eye  can  behold  without  imbibing  its  influence.  Upon 
■och  hallowed  ground  the  foot  of  profanity  dares  not 
s^iproach.  Infidelity  itself  is  silent,  and  forbears  its 
■oofflngs.  And  here  woman  displays  not  her  weakness, 
hot  her  strength;  it  is  that  strength  of  attachment 
which  can  never,  to  its  full  intensity,  be  realized.  It  is 
perennial,  dependent  upon  no  climate,  no  changes ;  but, 
alike  in  storm  and  sunshine,  it  knows  no  shadow  of 
tnratng.  A  father,  when  he  sees  his  child  going  down 
to  the  dark  valleyt  will  weep  when  the  shadow  of  death 
has  fully  come  over  him :  and  as  the  last  parting  knell  falls 
on  his  ear,  he  may  say,  "I  will  go  down  to  the  grave  of 


my  son  mourning/*  But  the  hurry  of  business  draws 
him  away;  the  tear  is  wiped  from  his  eye;  and  if,  when 
he  turns  from  his  fireside,  the  vacancy  in  the  family 
circle  reminds  him  of  his  loss,  the  succeeding  day  blunts 
the  poignancy  of  his  grief,  till,  at  length,  it  finds  no 
permanent  seat  in  his  breast  Not  so  with  her  who 
has  nourished  the  tender  blossom.  It  lives  in  the  heart 
where  it  was  first  intwined,  in  the  dreaming  hours  of 
night  She  sees  its  playful  mirth,  or  hears  its  plaintive 
cries;  she  seeks  it  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  the  grave 
to  weep  there.     . 

"  For  the  tanthiBe  of  her  dwellinK, 

For  her  gashinK  mvsio  fled; 
O!  the  teara  are  ever  welUaf , 

Wellias  from  their  foanUia-head. 
Weepiag,  weeping,  ever  weeping— 

Weepiag  for  her  eailv  deadl" 

OOOD-NIOHT. 

*<Gooi>-nightt"  In  that  expression  of  kindness  how 
sweet  and  soothing  a  sentiment  is  conveyed  I  The  toils 
of  the  day  are  over,  the  fervent  heat  of  noon  is  past,  the 
maddening  pursuit  after  gain  is  suspended,  and  mankind 
seek  in  the  arms  of  sleep  a  temporary  asylum  from  care 
of  mind  and  enervation  of  body.  Even  Arom  guilt  benefi- 
cent nature  withholds  not  the  solace  of  repose,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  "ivory  gate  of  dreams"  the  days  of 
youth,  of  happiness,  of  innocence  in  shadowy  glory  flit 
before  the  soul.  Insupportable,  Indeed,  would  be  the 
heavy  tribulation  which,  on  our  pilgrimage  through  life, 
we  must  endure,  were  it  not  for  those  intermittent  sear 
sons  of  rest,  which  it  Is  alike  the  privilege  of  the  house- 
less wanderer  and  the  palaced  lord  to  enjoy.  And  night, 
gentle  night,  is  the  tender  nurse  that  woos  the  toil- 
exhausted  frame  to  steep  its  cares  in  forgetfulness.  The 
wise  provisions  of  nature  indicate  the  season  for  repose; 
and  her  beneficent  laws  are  reverenced  and  obeyed  by  all 
save  the  being  for  whose  comfort  and  happiness  they 
were  chiefly  promulgated.  When  the  sun  withdraws 
from  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  is  shrouded  in  darkness, 
the  labors  of  insect  industry  cease;  the  flowers  closing 
their  petals,  defend  from  the  chilling  dews  of  evening, 
and  that  sweet  watchman  of  the  grove,  the  nightingale, 
thrills  forth  in  varied  cadences  the  parting  song,  "Good- 
Night."  Cynthia,  and  her  glittering  train  of  stars,  robed 
in  the  grandeur  of  eternal  light,  come  forth  and  hover 
above  the  earth  and  its  children  like  fair  and  holy  spirits 
keeping  vigils  over  mortal  sleepers,  and  preserving  them 
from  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 

THY  WILL  BE   DONE. 

BT  OSOROB   P.   IfORRXS. 

BBAacHBR  of  bearta!  from  mine  eraae 

All  thonghU  that  ahould  not  be, 
And  in  ita  deep  receaaea  trace 

My  gratitude  to  thee! 
Hearer  of  prayer!  O  guide  aright 

Each  word  and  deed  of  mine; 
Life'a  battle  teach  me  how  to  fight, 

And  be  the  victory  Uiine. 
Giver  of  all!  for  every  good 

In  the  Redeemer  came: 
For  ahelter,  raiment,  and  for  food, 

I  thank  thee  ia  hia  name. 
Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Gboat! 

Thon  floriona  Three  in  One! 
Tbon  knoweat  beat  what  I  need  moat. 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 


THE  LADIES'  BEF08IT0RT. 
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Dbath*Bbd  Bobhbs;  or,  Dying  unth  or  wHkoui  Religion. 
Designed  to  ninetraU  the  Tmth  and  Power  ^  ChriHianity. 
Edited  by  Davie  W,  Clark,  D.  D,  Jfew  York:  Lane  ^  SeoU. 
1851.— Th»  oompUation,  the  author  informs  ns  in  the  prafaoe, 
owei  iu  oridn  to  a  leaaon  of  calamity.  Dorinv  the  iweralenoe 
of  ebolera,  tome  two  or  three  yoart  ago  in  New  York  eit7f  Dr. 
Clark  wat  called  upon  to  witness  many  deatb-bed  scene*.  His 
own  health  at  the  tame  was  too  much  impaired  to  allow  of  any 
severe  literary  pvrsnit.  CJnder  these  circomstances  the  work 
was  suggested  to  bis  mind,  and  most  of  the  materials  were 
likewise  collected.  The  work  of  revision  and  arrangement  was 
attended  to  subsequently.  From  a  close  examination  of  the 
wwk,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  superior  to  any  thing  of  its  kind 
now  before  the  public.  Every  thing  of  an  extraneous  eharaeter 
has  been  carefully  excluded;  and  while,  in  almost  every  instance, 
a  view  of  the  character  of  each  individual  mentioned  is  given, 
that  view  ha*  been  only  as  something  preparatory  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  closing  scene.  The  Christian,  especially,  will  find 
this  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

Ladbs'  Book  or  AmcooTxa  and  Bkktchm  or  Character. 
By  Rev.  Danul  Smitk.  Jfev  York:  Lane  4-  SeoU,  1851.— 
This  volume,  like  the  above,  is  a  compilation;  and  the  work 
of  compiling  has  been  executed  with  excellent  taste.  It  is  a 
neat  ]8mo.  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  retails  for  fifty 
cents.  Our  lady  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  find  this  a  very 
agreeable  and  profitable  companion.  It  can  he  taken  up  at 
almost  a^y  time,  and,  though  but  two  or  three  minutes  ean  be 
spared,  yet  in  that  time  the  mind  can  add  to  its  inforatation  and 
its  pleasures.  Such  books  a*  these  should  be  in  every  fkmily, 
not  as  OTuaments,  but  as  firiends,  who  will  eoonomiae  all  the 
loose  minutes  and  hours  that  many  of  us  too  frequently  permit  to 
pass  unheeded  and  unimproved. 

Ah  Axbricax  Diotiomart  or  trs  Ekoush  Lanouaob. 
By  J^oak  Weheter,  LL,  D.  Springfield,  Maee.:  O.  4-  C.  Jlfer. 
riam.  1851. — ^The  Messrs.  Merriam  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  labor  in  bringing  before  the  public  the  unabridged  Diction- 
ary of  Noah  Webster.  To  us  the  work  is  an  absolute  necessity; 
and  the  attempt  which  was  recently  made  by  some  interested 
parties  in  New  York  to  depreciate  Webster  as  a  lexicographer 
we  consider  despicable.  What  if  a  man's  orthography  is  not 
exactly  fanltlesst  Was  Johnson  or  Walker  each  in  his  day  a 
specimen  of  innocence  in  spelUngI  No  man  of  this  or  any  age, 
past  or  to  come,  can  produce  a  work  without  having  some  point 
on  which  oarpers  can  rest  and  pule.  The  thing  is  impossible. 
Dr.  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  is,  to  clergymen  and  lit- 
erary men,  a  treasure,  destitute  of  which  the  most  serious  embar- 
rassments must  be  experienced.  It  is  now  offered  at  so  low  a 
price  that  no  one  need  be  without  it.  Let  those  who  wopid 
possess  themselves  of  an  invaluable  reference-book,  boy  Web- 
iter**  Unabridged  Diotionary  of  tlie  English  Language. 

Thb  Fockbt  Diart  fOR  1853,  M'ew  York,  Lane  ^  SeoU, 
is  a  miniature  volume  of  very  great  utility  to  ministers,  literary 
men,  merchants — in  fact,  almost  every  class  of  community.  It 
oontains  a  counting-house  almanac,  the  most  prominent  statis- 
tics  of  the  Church,  daily  memoranda — half  a  page  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  minister's  memoranda,  including  blanks  for 
official  statistics  and  subscriptions  to  periodicals,  a  cash  account 
of  twelve  pages,  and,  finally,  twelve  pages  for  memoranda  of  a 
general  character. 

HvMaART  AXD  Kossutb;  or,  on  Amorieae^  Expooition  qf  tkM 
lau  Hwngnrian  Revolntion.  By  Rev.  B.  F.  T^.  PkUadeU 
pkia:  John  HaM.— In  the  absence  of  any  remarks  of  our  own, 
we  give  the  dosing  words  of  a  review  of  our  work  found  in  the 
New  York  Commereial  Advertiser:  "  Dr.  Teffl,  in  the  preparation 
of  his  volume,  has  had  the  advantage  of  intimate  conference 
with  intelligent  Hungarian  refugees,  who  have  communicated 
to  him  much  valuable  topographical  information,  and  whose 
views  of  the  whole  subject  appear  to  have  agreed  very  closely 
with  those  put  forth  in.  the  volume.  We  know  of  no  work 
that  supplie*  so  fall  a  pioturo  of  Hungary  aa  it  ie,  om  well 
as  it  has  been.  The  volume  supplies  pleasant  as  well  as  in- 
etractive  reading." 


^jtinhitals. 


Thb  Eolbctic  Rbvibw  or  Foreign  Litxratvrb,  W.  H. 
Bidioell,  Editor,  Jfew  York,  is  ibmished  monthly  to  readers  at 
five  dollars  per  year.  Each  number  contains  one  hnndred  and 
forty-four  pages,  and  is  embellished  with  a  first-class  mesxotiBt 
engraving,  illustrative  of  some  historical  or  other  important 
subject.  The  selections  in  this  magazine  are  made  with  fin* 
taste;  and  the  visits  of  no  monthly  are  prised  hii^er  by  us  than 
those  of  the  Eclectic.  The  editor,  Mr.  Bidwell,  is  a  gcntlemaa 
every  way  adapted  to  the  poet  occupied  by  him. 

Blackwood's  Edinburo  Maoazixb,  repnbUekedhy  Leonard 
SceU  ^  Co.,  Jfeto  York,  can  be  had  at  twenty-five  oenU  per 
number,  or  three  dollars  per  year.  Separate  from  its  occasional 
novelettes  and  its  politics,  the  reading  matter  of  this  magazine 
is  of  a  high  order,  and  usually  interesting  and  instructive. 

Huirr*s  Mbrchabt's  Maoazinb  and  Coxmzrcial  Rztizw, 
eotutaeted  by  Freeman  Hunt,  Alrw  York,  contains  an  amonnt 
of  domestic  and  foreign  mercantile  intelligence  which  is  em- 
braced  in  no  similar  publication  in  the  United  States.  This 
Magazine  was  established  in  the  year  1880,  and  its  prospect  for 
ftiture  fame  and  usefulness  is  as  flattering  now  as  at  any  previous 
date  of  iu  existence. 

Thb  Tbkplar'b  MAOAZiira,  for  November,  /.  Wadewortk, 
Editor,  Cft««ii«BB(s,  contains  the  usual  amount  of  interesting 
temperance  reading.    The  typography  is  oommendable. 

Thb  Sodthbrm  Last's  CoHPAiaoii,/or  JVevra^er,  Rev.  M. 
M.  Henkle,  Editor,  XaskvUU,  is  a  foir  number.  Many  of  the 
articles  are  written  with  ability  and  vigor. 

Thb  Mothkr**  AaaiiTAirr,  Yotmo  Lady's  Frikbd,  axs 
Family  Manual,  for  Jfovember,  publiekad  at  Boston,  is  em- 
beUisbed  with  a  neat  engraving,  entitled  "The  Sale  of  the  Pet 
Lamb."    The  literary  department,  as  usual,  displays  taste. 

MOMTHLT  LrrRRART  MisOBLLANT,  for  Jfovember.  FniUeked 
by  Beecker  ^  i^inhy:  Detroit. — ^The  typography  of  this  jonra»l 
is  not  so  neat,  perhaps,  as  it  might  be;  but  the  literary  character 
of  the  work  is  highly  creditable. 

Guidk  to  HouNBSSf  for  Itooomher,  Rev.  D.  S.  King, 
Editor.  Boeton.-^Tha  articles  of  this  number  are  of  that  ele- 
vating, Christianizing  character  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
man  whose  mind  is  ever  fixed  on  things  heavenly.  W^e  con- 
mend  the  "  Guide  "  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  foil  of 
the  spirit  of  holy  instruction. 

Spirit  or  the  Lakbs,  and  Boathbn'S  Rbportbr.  Pvh- 
Ueked  at  Cleveland.— Thi*  work  is  published  quarterly  for  tbe 
benefit  of  those  who  spend  their  lives  upon  the  wnters.  It  is  a 
good  periodleal,  and  deserves  soeoess. 

The  Tbmflb,  devoted  to  Masonry,  Uteratmre,  and  Seienee. 
B.  Parke  4-  C.  E.  BlnmentkaU,  Editors:  CarlisU,  Pmn.— This 
is  a  neatly  printed  periodieal.  Masons  will  find  it  to  contain 
many  articles  which  give  very  valuable  informattoo.  The  Oc- 
tober number  is  embellished  with  a  beaotifal  engraving  on  stone. 

LriTBLL's  Living  Aob. — ^We  would  once  more  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  this  excellent  weekly.  Its  columns 
are  invariably  filled  with  the  most  sterling  and  interesting  read- 
ing, both  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  latest  numbers  do  not  fall 
in  value  behind  those  that  preceded  them. 

Thb  Eclectic,  edUed  by  Charles  P.  Isley,  and  published  by 
Eduin  Plmmvur,  Portland,  Me.,  continues  to  mainUin  iu  high 
reputation,  both  as  a  literary  and  general  newspaper.  We  know 
of  no  other  weekly  which  we  prefer  before  this. 

The  Knickerbocker,  edited  by  Lewie  O.  Clark,  Samnel 
Hmeeton,  Publisher,  JVnr  York,  has  reduced  iU  price  from  five 
to  three  dollars.  This  must  add  largely  to  the  already  very  wide 
circulation  of  this  magazine  throughout  tbe  United  States.  We 
see  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

Thb  Flowbr-Basket,  edited  by  Rsv.  J.  Buchanan,  Pittsburg, 
Penn.,  and  devoted  to  literature,  art,  and  news,  is  a  fine  monthly 
for  youth,  and  which  we  can  most  unhesitatingly  commend  to 
the  patronage  of  the  public.  Price— one  dollar  for  eighteen 
subscription. 
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Wbbit  SammOTfield  wu  on  his  d«ath-bed,  he  raoIsiiDad,  «  O, 
if  I  might  b«  raited  ecain,  kam  eould  I  prtatk!  I  eovld  preteh 
M  ( bftvt  never  praeebed  befiwe — /  kavt  kmd  a  took  into  tttmily/' 
Deal  gently  with  those  who  stray*  Draw  then  baek  by  lore 
lad  persuasion.  A  kiss  is  worth  a  tbonsand  kinks.  A  kind 
word  ti  mora  valnable  to  the  lost  than  a  mine  of  gold.  Think 
of  tilts,  and  be  oo  yoor  gaard,  ye  who  wonld  ohase  to  die  grave 
u  ening  brother. 

*<If  we  aie  to  live  after  death,  why  don't  we  have  some  oer> 
tain  itnewledge  of  itt**  said  a  skeptic  to  a  olergymaa.  "  Why 
didnt  ron  have  some  certain  knowledge  of  this  world  befora  yon 
etne  into  it?"  was  the  oaostic  reply. 

Loid  Baoon  beantifnlly  said:  "If  a  man  he  gracious  to 
ttrtageis,  it  shows  he  is  a  eitiien  of  the  world,  and  that  his 
hesrt  is  no  island,  cnt  off  from  other  lands,  bnt  a  continent  that 
joins  them. 

Unjnst  riches  enrse  the  owner  in  getting,  in  keeping,  and 
trusmitting.  They  cnrse  his  children  in  their  father's  memory. 
A  Chinese  convert  being  asked,  "Who  is  the  t^ildren's 
firieadt"  replied,  "  Their  parents  ara  their  friends,  their  teachers 
sra  tiieir  fKeads,  God  the  Father  is  their  friend,  bnt  I  think 
that  Jesns  Christ  is  their  best  friend." 

A  lie  may  staecer  throng  existence  as  a  blackguard  edges  his 
war,  bf  dint  of  bnllying,  throngh  a  crowd;  bnt  the  trnth,  how- 
ever  shased  fat  a  time,  will  trinmph,  and  live  forever. 

A  Arm  (aith  is  the  beet  divinity,  a  good  life  the  best  phi- 
loMphy,  a  cleM  conscience  the  best  law,  honesty  the  best  policy, 
sad  tenperanoe  the  best  medioine. 

Man  is  not  at  home  here,  and  not  by  ehaace  does  he  go  abont 
hers  in  the  shabby  coat  of  a  poor  pilgrim. 

Said  the  distinguished  Lord  Chatham  to  his  son,  **l  would 
have  inscribed  on  tlie  curtains  of  yonr  bed  and  the  walls  of  yonr 
dianber,  'If  yon  do  not  rise  early,  jron  can  make  progress  in 
Bothing.  If  yon  do  not  set  apart  yonr  hours  of  reading,  if  yon 
lafler  yourself  or  any  one  else  to  break  in  upon  them,  yonr  days 
will  slip  throngh  your  hands  naprofltable  and  frivolous,  and  unen- 
joyed  by  yonraelf.' " 

Bosy  not  thyself  in  leanhing  into  other  men's  lives;  the  errors 
of  thine  own  are  more  than  thou  canst  answer  for.  It  more 
eoeceras  thee  to  mend  one  fault  in  thyself,  than  to  find  out  a 
tiionsattd  m  others. 
Bishop  Haeket's  motto  was:  "Serve  God,  and  ba  cheerfbl.'* 
Never  retire  at  night  without  being  wiser  than  when  yon  rose 
in  the  morning,  by  having  learoed  something  nseftil  during  the 
day. 

A  man  too  busy  to  take  care  of  his  health  is  like  a  mechanic 
tee  busy  to  Uke  eare  of  his  toole. 

Never  let  a  day  pass  withont  having  mnde  an  eflbrt  to  make 
■ome  one  happier;  every  such  effort,  whether  successful  or  not, 
will  increase  your  own  happiness. 

Time  may  bear  on  us  like  a  rough-trotting  horse,  and  our 
joeraey  may  have  its  dark  nighu,  quagmires,  and  iu  jack-o'- 
laateras;  bnt  thera  will  come  a  rnddy  morning  at  last,  a  smoother 
read,  and  an  easier  gait. 

By  seeming  to  countenance  Vice  in  others,  we  insensibly 
emmtenaaoe  it  in  ourselves,  for  there  is  a  subtile  and  almost 
nysteriotts  sophistry  which  she  employs  as  her  chief  agent  in 
pacifyinf  the  mutinies  of  conscience  and  sednoiuf  Reason  from 
ber  vtgilaaoe. 

The  san  Is  like  God,  sending  abroad  life,  beauty,  and  happi- 
nets;  and  the  stan  like  hnman  souls,  for  all  their  glory  comes 
from  the  snn. 

Men  will  wrangle  for  religion;  write  for  it;  fight  for  it;  die  for 
it;  any  thing  but  2«v«  for  it. 

Some  r§piuUd  saints  that  have  been  canoniied  ou^t  to  have 
been  eannonaded;  and  come  rtpuUd  sinneis  that  have  been  can- 
nonaded oofht  to  have  been  canonised. 

Sleep,  the  type  of  death,  is,  also,  like  that  which  it  typifies; 
restricted  to  the  earth,  it  flies  from  earth,  and  is  exolnded  from 
heaven. 

"How  ndmirable,"  says  Racine,  "is  the  simplicity  of  the 
Evaogelietal  They  never  speak  iiuurionsly  of  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  Chriat,  of  his  judges,  nor  of  his  ezeoutaoners.    They  report 


the  focU  without  a  single  reflection.  They  comment  neither  on 
their  Master's  mildness  when  he  was  smitten,  nor  on  his  con- 
stancy in  the  hour  of  his  ignominious  death,  which  they,  thus 
describe:  <  And  they  crucified  Jesus.' " 

Dr.  Johnson  most  benutifully  remnrks,  that  "  when  a  friend  is 
oanied  to  his.  grave,  we  at  once  find  excuses  for  every  weak- 
noes,  and  palliations  of  every  fault:  we  recollect  a  thousand 
endearments  which  before  glided  off  our  minds  without  impres- 
sion, a  thousand  fkvors  nnrepaid,  a  thousand  doties  unperformed, 
and  wish,  vainly  wish,  for  his  return;  not  so  mnch  that  we  may 
receive,  as  that  we  may  bestow  happiness,  and  raoompense  that 
kindness  which  before  we  never  understood." 

The  ullest  trees  are  most  in  the  power  of  the  winds,  and 
ambitions  men  of  the  blasts  of  fortune. 

The  mind  of  a  proud  man  is  like  a  mushroom  which  itaitt  up 
in  a  night.  His  business  is  first  to  forget  himself  and  then  hit 
friends. 

Imagine  a  railway  from  here  to  the  sun.  How  many  hours  is 
the  sun  from  est  Why,  if  we  were  to  send  a  babe  in  an  express 
train,  going  incessantly  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  without  makiac 
any  stoppages,  the  babe  would  grow  to  be  a  boy,  the  boy  would 
pow  to  be  a  man,  the  man  wonld  grow  old  and  die,  without  see- 
ing  the  sun,  for  it  is  distant  mora  than  a  hundred  years  from  us. 
But  what  is  this  compared  to  Neptune's  distanoet  Had  Adam 
and  Eve  started,  by  our  railwny,  at  the  creation,  to  go  from 
Neptnne  to  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  per  hour,  they 
wonld  not  have  got  there  yet;  for  Neptnne  is  mora  than  six  thou- 
sand years  from  the  center  of  our  system. 

It  is  not  hasty  reading,  bnt  seriously  mediuting  upon  holy  and 
heavenly  troths,  that  makes  them  prove  sweet  and  profitable  to 
the  soul.  It  is  not  the  bee's  tonching  of  the  flowers  that  gathera 
honey,  but  her  abiding  for  a  time  upon  them,  and  drawing  out 
the  sweet.  It  is  not  he  that  reads  most,  but  he  that  meditates 
most,  that  will  prove  the  choicest,  sweetest,  wisest,  and  strangest 
Christian. 

Be  not  ashamed  to  be,  or  to  be  esteemed,  poor  la  this  world; 
fbr  ho  that  bean  God  teaching  him  will  find  that  it  is  the  best 
wisdom  to  withdraw  all  our  affections  from  secular  honor  and 
troublesome  riches,  and  by  patience,  by  humiliation,  by  suf- 
fering scora  and  contempt,  and  the  will  of  God,  to  get  the  true 
riches.  * 

As  the  rose-tree  is  composed  of  the  sweetest  flowen  and  the 
sharpest  thorne;  as  the  heavens  are  sometimes  overoast,  alter- 
nately  tempestuous  and  serene;  so  is  the  life  of  man  inter- 
mingled with  hopes  and  fears,  with  joys  and  sorrows,  pleasures 
and  pain. 

The  wages  which  sin  bargains  for  with  the  sinner  are  life, 
pleasure,  and  profit;  hut  the  wages  it  pays  him  with  are  death, 
torment,  and  destraction.  He  that  wonld  understand  the  false- 
hoods of  sin  must  compare  its  promises  and  its  payment  together. 

The  sorrows  of  the  wicked  are  as  a  poison  to  destroy;  those 
of  the  saints  are  as  a  medicine  tempered  by  God's  own  hand  for 
the  restoration  of  health. 

I  will  answer  for  it,  the  longer  yon  read  the  Bible  the  mora  you 
will  Uke  it;  it  will  grow  sweeter  and  sweeter;  and  the  more  yon 
gel  into  the  spirit  of  it,  the  more  yon  will  get  into  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 

The  pious  man  and  the  Atheist  always  talk  of  religion— the 
one  speaks  of  what  he  loves,  and  the  other  of  what  he  fears. 

We  can  not  easily  hate  the  man  for  whom  we  always  pray. 

A  very  small  page  will  serve  for  the  number  of  our  good  works, 
when  vast  volumes  will  not  contain  our  evil  deeds. 

Let  every  man  endeavor  to  make  the  world  happy  by  a  strict 
performance  of  his  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  the  mighty  work 
of  reformation  will  soon  be  accomplished. 

What  nnthankf^lness  is  it  to  forget  our  eonsolationi,  and  to 
look  only  on  matters  of  grievance;  to  think  so  mnch  npoo  two  or 
three  crosses,  as  to  forget  a  hundred  blessings! 

God  draweth  straight  lines,  bnt  we  think  and  call  them  crooked. 

One  reason  why  the  worid  is  not  reformed  is,  because  every 
man  would  have  others  make  a  beginning,  and  never  think  of 
himself. 

None  have  ever  been  so  good  and  so  great,  or  have  raised 
themselves  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  troubles.  Our 
Lord  was  "  a  man  of  sorrows." 
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For  jron,  reader,  as  the  highest  blessing  possible  to  be  enjofed 
in  the  present  life,  we  wish  good  health  and  the  smile  of  Heaven 
on  all  fonr  pathway.  Onlj  those  who  hare  lost  health  know  its 
ralne.  We  envy  men  their  riches  and  their  fame;  bnt,  however 
miserable  onr  own  health,  we  never  express  envy  or  jealoosy 
beoanae  of  the  perfect  health  of  friends  and  aoqnatntanees 
aronnd  ns.  Bring  a  man  to  the  borders  of  the  tomb,  and  csdl 
in  his  kindred  to  see  him  die,  how  much  will  that  dying  man 
prefer  life  and  health  then  to  all  the  gold,  and  all  the  flattery, 
and  all  the  fame  of  this  poor  world!  Religion,  too— ^od's  blets- 
ing  on  the  sonl — with  what  indifference  do  mnltitndes  treat  it; 
and  yet  what  man  or  what  woman  wishes  to  be  without  its 
comforts  when  other  comforts  failt  A  man  can  live,  in  some 
sense,  without  often  being  concerned  abont  his  eternal  welfare. 
He  can  shot  ont  from  his  view  the  dim  iVitnre,  and  its  dim  pio- 
tnres  of  the  destiny  of  the  good  and  the  bad;  bnt  when  life's 
eortain  begins  to  draw  darkly  aronnd  his  proepects,  and  when 
the  world  and  the  world's  scenes  begin  to  fhde,  then  to  his 
heart  religion  is  a  welcome  gnest^then  God  is  sought  after 
with  carefnlness  and  tears;  and  happily,  indeed,  will  it  be  for  the 
poor  sinner's  sonl,  if  carefolness  or  tears  avail  his  peace  and 
happiness. 

Significant  of  the  movements  of  the  times,  and  m  a  realisation 
of  some  i4»prehensions  expressed  by  ns  months  ago,  we  state, 
that  the  Westminster  Beview  has  at  last  presented  itself  to  the 
public  in  its  true  character.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an  editor, 
who  professes  fi»  his  faith  no  faith,  and  who  sees  in  any  thing 
and  every  thing  of  this  world  as  much  of  God  as  he  Uiinks 
necessary  for  any  man  of  decent  reason  and  common  under* 
standing  to  have.  This  confession  of  principles  we  do  not 
regret.  Much  better  is  it  to  make  known  one's  real  feelings  and 
thoughts,  than,  having  them  pent>ap,  to  be  continually  playing 
masked  faces  for  the  worid.  The  religious  public  frequently 
talk  and  complain  of  the  aggressions  of  Bomanism;  and  it  is  a 
fear  which  thousands  have  expressed,  that  the  time  can  not  be 
far  off  when  the  fires  of  persecution  will  be  kindled  for  the  benefit 
of  Christians.  Such  fear  from  Catholicism  we  think  groundless. 
Infidelity,  both  of  a  gross  and  a  refined  nature,  is  more  vride- 
tpread  than  Soman  Catholicism,  and  a  fiercer  battle  most  be 
fought  against  it  by  the  friends  of  religion  than  will  ever  be 
required  of  them  against  any  other  blighting  iniquity. 

A  letter  from  Clayton,  III.,  lies  before  ns,  announcing  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Maria  D.  Herd,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
but  one  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Repository  have  not  been  sur- 
passed by  any  one,  east  or  west.  Mrs.  Herd,  during  the  year  past, 
under  an  assumed  signature,  has  furnished  our  pages  several  very 
meritorious  pieces  of  poetry.  The  bereaved  husband  thus  writes: 
**  *  It  has  always  been  a  pleasant  world  to  me,'  was  the  language 
of  my  dear  Maria,  in  speaking  of  the  past,  and  while  lying  on 
her  bod  of  death.  And  if,  my  dear  brother,  this  world  be  pleas* 
ant  to  the  disciple  of  Christ,  who  has  the  promise  of  perseeu* 
tioBi  with  other  Uessings,  what  will  be  the  blessedness  of  that 
region  where  *  all  the  air  is  lovel'  At  her  grave  was  read,  fVom 
the  July  Repository,  the  article  headed,  <  What  I  Would  Like,' 
by  a  minister  in  attendance,  as  the  most  appropriate  thing  for 
the  oeeasion.  Her  work  is  done,  and  her  reward  is  before  her." 
In  Ubor  for  Christ  we  live  hero;  in  hope  of  his  presence  in 
heaven  we  die.  Not  in  simple  poetic  fervor,  bnt  in  heaven- 
inspired  faith,  the  poet  exclaimed: 

"  O  may  I  triumph  so, 

When  all  my  warfare's  past; 
And  dying,  find  my  latest  foe 
Under  my  feet  at  last!" 

niilaader  must  excuse  us.  We  do  not  think  any  discussion 
on  the  snhiect  of  female  seoret-keeping  would  tend  at  all  to 
edification.  Our  opinion  has  heretofore  been,  and  we  see  no 
cause  to  change  it  now,  that  women  are  just  as  good,  and  gen- 
erally better,  at  keeping  seereU  than  men.  No  true  wife  ever 
thinks  of  disclosing  the  failings  of  her  husband.  With  her  such 
faults  are  sacred.  When  she  even  condescends  to  make  of  her 
nearest  female  relative  a  confidant  in  such  matters,  she  forgeU 
what  is  due  to  herself,  and,  with  lier  husband's,  depreciates  her 


own  character.  *'  The  true  wife's  bosom,"  a^  a  great  man  has 
said,  "  should  be  and  is  the  tomb  of  her  husband's  failings,  and 
his  character  in  hef  estimation  is  far  more  valuable  than  even 
his  life."  True  words  and  well  spoken  are  these;  and  she  who 
does  otherwise,  does  that  which  no  high-aiming,  pure-bosomed 
female  could  do — she  pollutes  her  marriage  vow. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  the  present  number  a  slight  modifi- 
cation on  the  past.  Onr  Excelsior  page  has  been  dispensed 
with,  and  in  its  stead  we  give  of  other  matter  a  full  page.  This 
change  is  made,  however,  not  because  we  have  any  less  cptmoa 
of  the  menu  of  our  poetical  correspondents,  bnt  because  it  in 
thought  that  poetry  will  read  just  as  well  in  the  body  of  the 
periodical  as  at  its  close.  The  Agents  have  also  dispensed  with 
the  opinions  of  the  press,  heretofore  given  on  the  second  and 
third  pages  of  tlie  cover,  and  have  presented  in  their  place 
notices  of  the  more  recent  publications  of  our  Church— a  feature, 
we  trust,  that  will  give  general  satisfaction.  Sometimes  it 
occurs  that  an  individual  is  desirous  of  purchasing  a  volume,  of 
whose  price  and  character  he  is  ignorant,  and  is  prevented 
simply  because  of  a  lack  of  information.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  notices  may  introduce  to  the  favor  of  our  readers  some 
volumes,  at  least,  with  whose  particular  eharfcter  they  have 
heretofore  not  been  entirely  familiar. 

Our  first  plate— The  Two  Friends- is  a  fine  line  engravinc, 
by  Mr.  E.  Teel,  of  New  York;  the  second— The  Young  Arith- 
metician in  a  Fix— is  by  F.  E.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  the  same  city,  and  is 
executed  in  the  best  mexsotint  style;  while  the  third  and  last — 
Bishop  Hedding^^is  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  an  aecu- 
rate  profile  and  a  good  specimen  of  work  in  medallion.  The 
reader  can  examine  and  criticise  them  at  his  leisure. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  hereby  tendered  to  our  corre- 
spondents for  their  favors  so  liberally  bestowed  of  late.  Oar 
supply  of  matter  is  abundant.  Several  articles  filed  Cot  insertion 
in  this  number  are  unavoidably  laid  over  for  future  use.  One 
from  our  own  pen  is  waiting  its  turn,  which  will  be  when  onr 
friends  can  be  somewhat  accommodated.  Can  patience  be  eier- 
cised,  fellow-users  of  the  peni  We  hope  so.  Onr  reprint  de- 
partment, for  the  consideration  just  named,  is  also  quite  abridged 
in  this  number.  The  reader,  however,  will  be  no  loser  by  the 
excess  of  original  matter.  Some  of  the  articles  will  bear  read- 
ing more  than  once,  and  all  of  them,  we  trust,  will  pay  at  least 
for  a  single  perusal.  To  mention  articles  which  we  deem  pos- 
sessed of  superior  merit  wonld  be  savoring  of  invidiousness; 
and  hence  we  wonld  prefer  that  each  one  examine  and  think 
for  himself. 

It  is  not  customary,  so  for  as  we  know,  for  editors  either  of 
newspapers  or  periodicals  to  return  manuscripts,  and  yet  we  have 
such  reqnesU  made  to  us  every  few  days.  While  we  wonld  be 
glad  to  accommodate  all  of  our  correspondents,  a  little  reflection 
will  show  the  impracticability  of  satisfying  them  in  this  partico- 
lar.  Of  every  article  ever  flimisbed  by  ns  to  a  periodical  we 
have  kept  a  copy  at  home;  so  that,  in  case  of  rqeotion  or  other 
misfortune,  we  could  still  know  what  we  had  written.  Could  not 
onr  friends  adopt  the  same  rule,  and  thus,  in  case  of  any  casu- 
alty, be  still  possessed  of  a  copy  of  their  writingsl 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  well  known  as  the  author  of 
Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer,  Is  announced  in  the  foreign  jonnals 
as  having  occurred  at  Twickenham,  England,  September  SSd. 
She  leaves  a  son.  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Sherwood,  and  two 
daughters.  Her  husband,  Captain  Sherwood,  died  December  0, 
1849.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  popularity,  during  the  later  years  of  her 
life,  was  very  considerably  diminished  by  her  tendency  to  the 
doctrines  of  Universalism  in  her  writings.  Her  younger  daughter, 
who  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  writer,  is  about  ftimishing  the 
worid  with  a  life  of  her  mother,  when  we  can  read  and  judge 
for  ourselves  respecting  her  teachings  and  her  peculiarities  of 
character. 

We  continue  occasionally  to  receive  anonymous  communica- 
tions; bnt  we  do  not  communicate  this  information  because  the 
matter  troubles  us  seriously.  We  make  the  announcement 
chiefly  that  others  may  save  themselves  unnecessary  labor. 
Such  ooromnnications,  nnmntilated  and  unread,  are  carefully 
laid  aside,  and  nothing  but  oblivion  can  ever  come  in  contact 
or  have  any  trouble  with  them.  Such  is  our  rule,  and  such 
their  fate. 
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PEKALE  GENIUS. 

BT  rxor«a«o&  wavTwoaTB. 

"  Is  the  intelledt  of  woman  susceptible  of  as  high 
a  degree  of  cultivation  as  that  of  man  ?"  is  a  ques- 
tion that  was  doubtless  discussed  in  the  debating 
clubs  of  the  antedilurians.  It  will  be  decided 
only  when  the  sexes  shall  have  been  placed  upon 
equal  footing  in  privileges  and  responsibilities  for 
centuries.  Ages  on  ages  have  asserted  the  natural 
inferiority  of  woman.  What  changes  might  not  be 
wrought,  could  female  advancement  be  reliered 
from  the  crushing  pressure  of  opinions  generated 
in  the  midst  of  polygamy  and  patriarchal  rule  I 
Every  age  has  produced  prodigies  of  female  genius. 
In  eyery  country  woman  has  surmounted  adaman- 
tine prejudice,  conquered  conventional  restraints, 
and  asserted  her  claims  to  inspiration  and  power. 
Is  she  equal  to  the  task  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
state  ?  Semlramis  rises  before  us,  with  her  half-fab- 
ulous prodigies  of  empire-founding,  war,  and  state 
politizing.  Mighty  Babylon,  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  less  a  city  than  a  country  inclosed  with 
towering  waUs,  with  its  hundred  brazen  gates  and 
its  hanging  gardens,  attests  her  greatness;  while 
thousands  of  conquered  Lybians,  Ethiopians,  and 
Indians  confirm  her  capabilities  for  political  and 
state  supremacy.  The  diplomacy  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  intriguing,  captivating  Cleopatra, 
learned  in  ten  languages,  the  conqueror  of  one  of 
the  stem  world-conquerois,  that  "dazzling  piece 
of  witchcraft,"  at  once  commanding  and  unfor- 
tunate, are  during  monuments  of  strength  and  ver- 
satility. Need  we  strengthen  our  point  by  dwelling 
on  the  genius  of  the  unfortunate  pupil  of  Longinus, 
the  proud  and  beautiful  queen  of  proud  and  beautiful 
Palmyra,  the  victim  of  the  wrath  of  a  stem  con- 
queror— the  goldeU'fettered  captive  of  the  robber 
Aurelisi — ^Zenobia  ? 

For  the  last  five  centuries  Europe  has  been  a 
theater  for  the  display  of  consummate  female  abil- 
ity. The  capacity  of  woman  is  illustrated  in  the 
histoiy  of  every  Uirone  there.  Italy  and  the  four- 
teenth century  furnished  the  Joannas,  distinguished 
alike  for  misfortune,  learning,  and  political  skill. 
Yoim  XIK— 4 


The  genius  not  less  than  the  benevolence  of  a 
woman  gave  to  the  world  a  new  continent.  Ferdi- 
nand, with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  rebellious  Moors 
of  Grenada,  was  intent  solely  on  the  subjugation 
of  those  who  had  replied  to  his  insolent  demand 
for  tribute,  that  their  mint  "coined  nothing  but 
cimeter  blades  and  heads  of  lances."  In  his  anx- 
iety for  the  conquest  of  a  beggarly  kingdom,  he 
would  have  sacrificed  a  hemisphere.  It  was  Isabella 
who,  when  the  disiq)pointed  Genoese  captain  turned 
his  course  homeward  in  despair,  sent  after  him  a 
mule,  and  a  message,  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  Her 
jewels  were  freely  pledged  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  voyage  as  chimerical  to  all  around  her  as 
Symmes*s  expedition  to  the  pole,  or  the  project  of 
balloon  navigation  to  the  moon.  The  name  of  the 
unfortunate  truant  of  Lochleven,  with  all  its  ro- 
mantic and  tragical  associations,  is  by  no  means 
the  mere  watchword  of  commiseration.  It  suggests 
power,  learning,  genius,  and  will,  which,  if  they 
could  have  been  fostered  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  been  of  signal  benefit  to 
her  nation  and  race.  When  had  England,  if  we 
except  the  Protectorate,  a  half  century  of  more 
pi^perous  rule  than  under  the  selfish,  conceited, 
arbitrary,  and  arrogant  daughter  of  the  great  Henry, 
who  took  the  crown  from  the  t>row  of  her  san- 
guinary sister,  to  place  it  over  a  brain  revolving 
schemes  scarcely  less  bloody;  who  began  life  with 
the  butchery  of  Jane  Grey,  a  beautiful  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  cursed  its  close  with  the  murder  of  an- 
other of  her  sex,  upon  whom  Heaven  had  been 
more  lavish  of  personal  attentions  than  upon  her- 
self; whose  public  parsimony  reared  no  monuments 
to  her  own  or  her  nation's  glory,  but  whose  private 
self-conceit  left  three  thousand  gowns  in  her  ward' 
robe?  If  the  troublous  reign  of  the  simple  Anne 
throws  no  additional  light  upon  our  subject,  it 
shall  at  least  furnish  us  one  illustration  of  a  char- 
acter of  which  thousands  might  be  afforded.  The 
intrigue  of  a  single  woman  of  the  bed-chamber 
overthrew  the  conqueror  of  Europe  at  the  head  of 
his  own  armies— a  modern  parallel  to  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Demosthenes,  of  whom  it  was  said, 
what  he  had  been  a  whole  year  in  erecting,  a  woman 
overturned  ui  a  single  day.    Shall  we  here  instance 
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the  masculine  Christina,  the  masculine  daughter 
of  the  mighty  Gudtayus,  with  her  masculine  knowl- 
edge, at  fourteen,  of  Homer  and  Thucydides;  her 
masculine  dress,  oaths,  dirty  hands,  boots,  caps, 
and  pantaloons;  with  her  famous  contests  with  fool- 
ish old  popes,  and  her  more  creditable  conquests 
of  heroes  and  kings?  Shall  Austria  confirm  our 
position,  with  her  Maria  Theresar-no  very  remark- 
able woman,  yet  a  good  governor  and  a  skillful 
politician,  who  found  time  to  attend  to  all  the 
affiurs  of  state  and  bring  her  husband  sixteen  chil- 
dren— who  was  at  once  the  statesman,  the  mother, 
and  the  religious  devotee?  Bussia  furnishes  its 
example  of  womanly  ambition  and  imperial  sway 
in  the  person  of  the  romantic,  warlike,  bloody 
Catherine,  only  equaled  in  ambition  by  her  own 
favorite,  the  Flincess  of  Dashkoff,  President  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  by  Imperial  order,  and  yet 
aspiring  to  quit  the  monotony  of  academic  shades 
to  become  colonel  of  a  corps  of  Imperial  life-guards. 
"  If,"  said  the  great  Frederic, "  several  women  have 
obtained  deserved  celebrity— Semiramis  for  her  con- 
quests, Elisabeth  of  England  for  her  political  sa- 
gacity, Maria  Theresa  for  her  astonishing  firmness 
of  character— to  Catherine  alone  may  be  given  the 
tide  of  female  lawgiver." 

Though  the  Salic  law  has  operated  to  keep 
woman  from  the  direct  occupancy  of  the  Gallic 
throne,  yet  France  is  by  no  means  to  be  excluded 
from  our  list  of  witnesses.  The  horrible  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  the  crazy  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  accom- 
plished heroine  of  a  well-known  modem  tale  of 
talent  and  suffering,  aU  tend  to  show  the  power 
of  development  of  which  the  sex  is  capable^ 

Is  it  uxged  that  we  have  no  Euclids  or  Archime- 
des, no  Angelos  or  Tassos,  no  Racines  or  Shak- 
speaies,  no  Kewtona  or  LaplaceSi  among  the  fair? 
And  why  not  ?  The  same  ambition  that  guided  the 
famous  coalition  between  Austria  and  France  by 
which  Europe  was  deluged  with  blood,  the  same 
ambition  that  placed  two-thirds  of  unfortunate 
Poland  in  the  grasp  of  two  female  sovereigns  as 
powerful,  if  not  Us  unprincipled,  as  the  male  party 
to  the  godless  spoliation,  had  it  been  difierently 
directed,  might  have  led  to  acute  analyses  and  pro- 
found discovery.  To  want  of  opportunity,  rather 
than  to  native  incapacity,  may  be  attributed,  doubt- 
less, the  paucity  of  works  displaying  the  highest 
reaches  of  female  intellect.  Since  the  days  of  the 
creation  has  the  lord  of  that  creation  arrogated 
the  sole  ability  to  make  and  execute  laws,  to  estab- 
lish schools  of  philosophy,  and  to  shroud  in  mys- 
tery, which  woman  might  not  penetrate  under  pen- 
alty of  death,  his  doctrines  and  teachings.  What 
Alfred  ever  founded  a  college  for  females?  What 
country  in  the  world  at  this  hour  boasts  a  female 
college  of  decided  character,  with  its  board  of  female 
professors  and  fellows,  its  full  academic  courses  and 
high  academic  honors  ?  When  the  few  infant  insti- 
tutions of  this  character  now  struggling  into  exist- 
ence shall  have  reached  successful  prime  or  vener- 
able and  time-honored  maturity,  they  will  have 


indicated  the  strength  and  capacity  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  instituted.  All  that  woman 
koB  done  in  the  way  of  intellectual  efibrt,  she  has 
done  in  spUe  of  restraint.  Man  has  snatched  from 
the  hand  of  his  submissive  counterpart  the  pen, 
the  pencil,  the  graver,  the  lyre,  and  banished  Her 
to  the  loom,  the  nurs^y,  the  fireside— made  her  the 
instrament  of  the  amusement  of  his  leisure,  and  yet 
complains  of  her  want  of  capacity  1  The  masterly 
works  by  which  Hannah  More  strove  to  raise  her 
sex  above  the  frivolous  triflings  to  which  it  has 
been  so  long  doomed,  only  purchased  for  her  ridi- 
cule, and  the  odious  epithet,  "  blue  stocking,"  from 
the  small-taUdng  flirts  and  gallants  of  the  last 
century. 

The  world  has  produced  authoresses  of  during 
fame.  Amid  the  spirit  harmonies,  wafted  swelling 
and  dying  across  the  breezes  of  centuries,  the 
strains  of  Sappho  are  distinctly  heard.  Nobly  have 
Barbauld,  and  Hemans,  and  hosts  of  sister  spirits, 
responded  to  the  magic  numbers,  and  filled  the 
world  with  entrancing  song.  We  ean  only  allude 
to  the  literary  labors  and  literary  triumphs  of  the 
voluminous  Edgeworth,  the  sweet  Mary  Howitt, 
mingling  literary  labors  with  the  cares  of  a  large 
family,  the  quiet  Madanje  D'Arblay,  the  vulgar 
Madame  Trollope,  and  the  dashing  Mrs.  Gore. 

The  literature  of  our  own  country  is  young;  yet 
our  female  writers  have  contributed  largely  to  its 
growth  and  reputation.  That  prince  of  compilers, 
Gbiswold,  has  filled  a  volume  of  some  four  hun- 
dred octavo  pages  with  extracts  from  the  poetesses 
of  America.  If  we  correctiy  translate  the  trans- 
cendentalism of  his  labored  preface,  he  is  doubtful 
as  to  the  claims  of  woman  to  superiority;  yet  he 
accords  to  several  "  as  high  a  range  of  poetic  art 
as  the  female  genius  of  any  age  or  country  can  dis- 
play." Madame  Sigournxt,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  favorite  of  these,  is  no  very  great  favorite 
with  the  critic;  yet  he  avers,  that "  she  has  acquired 
a  wider  and  more  pervading  reputation  than  many 
women  will  receive  in  this  country."  This  de- 
servedly popular  authoress  is  a  living  illustration 
of  the  compatibility  of  extensive  literary  labors 
with  domestic  accomplishments,  the  conduct  of  the 
household,  and  the  education  of  oflbpring.  In  a 
communication  to  the  writer,  inclosing  for  publi- 
cation  one  of  her  own  choice  gems,  she  apologises 
for  its  hasty  structure,  as  it  had  been  written  at 
intervals  snatched  from  the  decidedly  domestic 
employments  of  making  "preserves  for  family  use," 
and— shade  of  Esculapius  !-*'*  soups  for  a  sick 
neighbor  1" 

The  description  of  the  scenes  of  her  childhood 
wear  the  imperishable  stamp  of  genius.  They  are 
indelibly  associated  with  the  brightest  romances 
of  the  writer's  own  earlier  years.  We  will  close  our 
present  article  with  a  few  illustrative  quotations. 

"Sweetly  wild 
Were  th«  iceiiet  that  ehanned  me  when  a  ohild» 
Roekf,  gray  rocks,  with  their  oavemi  dark, 
Leaping  rills  tike  the  diamond  tpark," 
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k  a  picture  of  the  seeneiy  amid  which  rose  the 
huge  stone  chimneys  of  the  old  two-story  red  house, 
in  which  the  infancy  of  the  world-renowned  po- 
eteaa  waa  cradled.  Ugon  the  lofty  ledges  of  the 
foaming  Yantic,  at  Norwich  Falls,  stood  the  au- 
thoreea,  in  imagination,  when  she  penned, 
•■  Toirrat  voiMt  Uraadariag  br» 
When  the  pride  of  Yenil  floodi  iweUed  high;" 

and  piles  of  gray  granite,  interspersed  with  shrub- 
bery and  hnman  abodes,  the  living  picture  of  rocky, 
romantic  Norwich,  rise  upon  the  fancy,  as  she  images 
forth  the 

•*  Q»i«t  fooft,  lUt«  the  hangiDf  noit, 
*Mid  elift  bj  Om  feadMiy  foUaf*  dr«n." 
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1CB8.  MABTHA  S.  SIKOAID. 
»y  A  rzTTaBDna  invxaAvr. 

WffAT  changes  a  few  years  produce,  and  how 
much  like  a  panorama  of  ever-yarying  pictures  is 
the  past  I  You  look  back,  and  memory  brings  them 
up,  scene  after  scene— now  with  brillUnt  hues  and 
picturesque  groups,  and  anon  with  dark  outlines 
and  somber  aspect— a  saddening  duaro  o$euro. 

It  was  one  Sabbath  morning,  as  performing  my 
accustomed  duties  in  the  Sabbath  school,  in  the 
old  church  building,  in  the  city  of  P.,  that  I  ob- 
served, in  the  first  female  class,  an  unfamiliar 
face— a  new  scholar.  The  class  was  composed  of 
girls — of  such  members  of  our  school  as  were  just 
emerging  from  gidhood  into  womanhood — all  nearly 
of  one  age.  An  occurrence  such  as  this  which  I 
have  mentioned,  in  a  large  and  changing  popula- 
tion as  is  that  of  most  cities,  was  by  no  means 
remarkable,  nor,  indeed,  would  it  ordinarily  have 
made  any  very  strong  impresbl,:^  upon  my  mind, 
only  that  I  saw  a  very  marked  attenii^n  on  the 
part  of  her  classmates,  when  it  happened  w  be  her 
lot  to  answer  the  question  on  the  Scripture  leMon. 
And  the  same  interest  might  also  be  seen  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  as  she  bent  forward,  eager  to 
catch  every  syllable  of  her  fair  pupil's  answer. 
Thus  having  my  attention  drawn  toward  the — as 
yet  to  me-Hstranger,  I  soon  felt  very  desirous  to 
hear  and  see  more  of  her;  not  that  I  perceived  any 
extraordinary  beauty  of  person  or  of  feature — for  I 
know  not  that  in  this  respect  she  had  any  superi- 
ority over  many  of  her  companions — ^but  there  was 
a  charm,  a  sweetness  in  her  voice— a  clearness  in 
her  expressed  thoughts  and  ideas,  not  often  to  be 
met  with  in  one  so  young.  And  then,  too,  in  all 
her  demeanor  there  was  so  much  of  quiet  dignity, 
of  modesty;  her  eyes  beamed  with  so  much  of 
intelligence,  her  countenance  was  expzessive  of  so 
much  mildness  and  gentleness,  with  so  much  of 
that  which  renders  woman  lovely  and  dear  to  the 
thinking,  intelligent  mind,  that  being  once  seen. 


having  one's  attention  once  directed  to  her,  she  be- 
came an  object  of  deep  and  irresistible  interest.  On 
inquiry,  I  found  that  she  was  the  pride,  the  comfort 
and  solace,  the  daughter  of  a  pious  and  widowed 
mother,  whose  delight  it  had  been  to  educate  and 
fit  her  to  adorn  any  station  which  Providence  might 
assign  to  her.  When  she  entered  our  school,  Mar- 
tha Elina — for  such  waa  her  name— was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church;  but  some  time  after  she  found 
"  the  pearl  of  great  price"— she  obtained  a  knowl- 
edge of  Him  "who  is  the  fairest  among  ten  thou- 
sand"—"whom  to  know"  aright  "is  life  eternal." 

It  soon  happened  that  a  change  of  teachers  be- 
came necessaxy,  and,  by  the  voice  of  her  fellow- 
classmates,  she  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of 
the  class.  Henceforth  it  was  my  lot  to  be  on  terms 
of  greater  intimacy  with  Elina;  to  hear  her  as  she 
explained  and  enforced  upon  her  attentive  and 
admiring  pupils,  with  earnest  simplicity  and  pathos, 
the  word  of  God— that  word  which  alone,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "is  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation"— a  salvation,  the  blessings  of 
which  she  so  deeply  felt.  To  me  it  is  something 
grand,  e&nobling,  beautiful,  to  see  one  in  the  first 
bloom  of  womanhood,  gifted  with  sparkling  wit, 
intelligence,  and  grace,  devoting  her  time,  her  tal- 
ents to  the  interest  of  education,  especially  to  that 
education  whose  end  and  aim  it  is  to  fit  the  ever- 
living  soul  for  enjoyment  in  another  and  better 
world.  How  deep  and  heart-felt  must  be  the  piety, 
how  strong,  how  ardent  must  be  the  love  for  the 
acquisition  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
truth  which  this  work  requires  I  For  such  a  work 
as  this  was  Elina  peculiarly  fitted.  Her  delight 
was  to  drink  at  the  pure  fountains  of  knowledge, 
to  store  her  mind  with  the  choicest  thoughts  of  the 
most  pure  and  chaste— the  richest  gems  of  the 
writers  of  the  past.  In  conversation,  from  her  own 
deep  and  meditative  mind  would  she  bring  forth 
its  treasures,  and  her  vivid  imagination,  her  warm, 
enthusiastic  spirit,  with  kindling  animation,  would 
rouse  in  her  companions  corresponding  emotioni^^ 
would  charm  and  delight  the  soul.  How.  such  a 
one  adds  to  the  attractions  of  the  social  circle! 
How  cheerful  the  fireside  where  such  congenial 
spirits  meet  in  converse  1  How  much  is  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  these  gifted  minds  felt ! 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Elina  drew  around  her 
many  admirers.  The  sprightly  and  gay,  as  well  as 
the  more  sober  and  reflecting,  were  eager  to  pay 
their  court.  Of  the  latter  clajas,  there  was  one  upon 
whom  her  eyes  rested  with  peculiar  favor  and  de- 
light—for whom  her  heart  was  drawn  out  in  all  its 
depth  of  pure  and  holy  love.  It  was  no  sudden 
and  indiscrimiiiating  passion  which  was  permitted 
to  rage  with  destructive  fury  in  her  brea8tr->it  was 
not  a  flame  fanned  by  the  sickly  sentimentality  of 
novel  or  romance;  but  gentle  and  mild,  as  the 
cephyr  of  a  summer's  eve,  as  the  dawnings  of  friend- 
ship, it  grew  and  increased  in  the  bosom  of  each, 
as  month  after  month  of  intimacy  and  social  inter- 
course developed  more  and  more  the  fitness  of  its 
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object.  The  "course  of  their  true  love'*  was  even 
and  uninterrupted.  Here  soul  met  with  its  con- 
genial spirit;  and,  in  the  blissful  enjoyment  of  re- 
ciprocated lore,  they  lired  only  for  each  other. 
Each  to  each,  they  plighted  their  troth,  and,  at  the 
appointed  season,  were  united  at  the  hymeneal 
altar.  Their  love,  thus  founded  on  mutual  worth, 
did  not  become  less  when  thus  closely  and  indisso- 
lubly  united;  nay,  rather,  it  continued  to  increase, 
to  strengthen  day  by  day.  I  knew  by  the  cheerful 
countenance  of  the  husband,  as,  after  the  business 
of  the  day  was  finished,  he  hastened  away,  that  no 
frowning  wife  awaited  him  on  the  threshold,  and  it 
was  clear  that  to  him  there  was,  indeed,  "  no  place 
like  home."  How  delightful  to  see  them  meet,  with 
sparkling  eye  and  joyous  countenance  welcoming 
each  other  I  and  it  needed  but  a  glance  through  the 
house  to  know  that  here  was  the  habitation  of 
peace,  of  joy,  of  happiness. 

Duty  at  length  called  me  from  the  city  where 
they  had  taken  up  their  residence,  and,  for  a  time, 
I  consequently  saw  them  but  seldom;  yet  I  often 
heard  of  them,  and  the  continuance  of  their  mutual 
happiness  and  prosperity.  To  the  husband  the 
domestic  hearth  became  still  more  attractive;  and 
the  mother  rejoiced  to  exhibit  their  infant  William, 
and  trace,  in  each  lineament  and  feature,  a  minia- 
ture resemblance  of  his  now  proud  and  happy 
father. 

But  alas  for  human  joys  I  The  business  in  which 
the  husband  was  engaged  demanded  his  absence  for 
a  few  weeks  from  his  family,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  sad  forebodings  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  hiq  still  weak  and  delicate  wife  and  scarcely 
conscious  child.  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe 
their  mutual  agony  at  this  parting.  They,  and 
they  alone,  who  have  separated  from  all  they  loved 
best,  can  imagine  and  appreciate  their  feelings — 
alternating  between  hope  and  despair — ^racked  with 
doubts  and  fears.  How  earnestly  does  the  wife 
gaze  after  her  departing  husband,  and  listen  to  the 
echoes  of  his  footsteps  as  they  die  away  in  the 
distance  I  and  how  lingering  is  the  look  which 
each  one  takes  of  the  other  I  But  he  has  gone;  and 
she  turns  to  her  boy;  and,  though  she  drops  a  tear 
on  its  innocent  face,  in  maternal  care  she  strives  to 
console  and  cheer  her  heart.  But  still  how  lonely 
she  feels!  "How  I  miss  you!"  said  she,  in  her 
letter  to  him,  "how  I  miss  youl  Every-wherc  I 
turn  or  look  I  behold  something  to  remind  me  of 
you,  and  sometimes  I  almost  imagine  I  hear  the 
fall  of  your  dear  feet  on  the  stairs,  coming  to  your 
wife  and  boy."  Alas!  Elina,  never  again  wast 
thou  to  be  conscious  of  hearing  the  echo  of  those 
feet.  A  relapse  took  place.  She  was  prostrated 
by  disease.  The  throne  of  reason  was  overthrown. 
Her  husband  was  recalled  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger;  and,  with  distress  and  anguish  of  mind, 
not  knowing  what  awaited  him,  he  hastened  by  the 
most  rapid  conveyance.  He  reached  home  only  to 
behold  the  wreck  of  his  fondest  hopes— his  most 
brilliant   prospects.     She  whom  he  loved  better 


than  hia  own  life  lies  on  the  bed  of  death.  How 
changed  is  she  by  the  fearful  ravages  of  disease! 
Can  it  be  that  this  is  the  wife  of  his  bosom  ?  He 
calls  her  name;  she  lifts  hqjr  eyes,  now  fast  setting 
in  death;  she  recognises  his  voice — ^his  face;  she 
speaks;  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  short 
hours,  beheld  only  the  blanched,  the  lifeless  remains 
of  Martha  Elina,  the  mother  of  his  child,  the  wife 
of  his  youthful  and  only  love. 

I  stood  by  the  grave  as  her  cold  and  inanimate 
clay  was  deposited  therein;  and,  as  I  looked  at  the 
mourning,  weeping  assemblage  of  friends,  her  trem* 
bling  and  sorrow-stricken  mother,  her  husband, 
almost  crushed  to  earth,  my  mind  involuntarily 
recurred  to  the  last  time  I  had  seen  her.  She  was 
then  in  the  bloom  of  health,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
brightness  of  her  hopes — ^the  brilliancy  of  her  pros- 
pects. No  eloud  had  then  arisen  to  darken  the 
clear  firmament.  Alas!  what  a  few  months  may 
bring  forth!  The  budding  hopes  are  nipped;  the 
brilliant  prospects  are  blighted— destroyed  by  the 
chilling  hand  of  Death. 

Thou  hast  passed  away,  Elina!  Whither  hast 
thou  fled,  sweet  and  pure  spirit?  To  the  bosom  of 
our  God — ^to  the  land  of  perennial  joys.  And  theTe 
has  already  joined  thee  the  cherub  soul  of  little 
William.  And  thither,  blessed  spirit  I  he  "whcv^e 
house  has  thus  been  left  desolate"  is  waiting  to  be 
called  up.  He  who  has  taken  thee,  Elina,  speaks 
thus  to  us,  "  Be  ye  also  ready."  Thou  art  enjoying 
thy  reward;  and  may  we,  whom  thou  hast  left 
behind,  be  found  ready,  worthy  to  rise,  to  wing  our 
way,  and  enter  the  city  of  our  God,  and  join  thee 
among  the  redeemed  of  earth ! 


MT  HUSBAND'S  GRAVE. 

BT  una.  BAXAH  TIZ.TOX 

Thou  sleep'st  beneath  the  forest  fair. 

Where  wild  flowers  bloom  above  thy  head — 
Where  warblers  of  the  summer  air 

Chant  sweetly  o'er  the  silent  dead. 
I  gladly  turn  from  gayer  scenes. 

To  meditate  in  this  lone  place. 
And,  in  imaginary  dreams, 

Think  I  again  behold  thy  face. 

Thou  bidd'st  me  check  the  tears  which  flow 

In  bitter  drops;  for  thou  art  gone 
Far,  far  from  scenes  of  pain  and  woe — 

In  fairer  realms  thou  hast  thy  home. 
Thy  spirit  sighed  for  joy  so  pure. 

That  naught  of  earth  its  charms  could  bring; 
Thou'st  found  a  home  that  will  endure. 

Where  disappointments  never  spring. 
Rest  sweetly,  then,  departed  one; 

Though  sorrow  rends  this  heart  of  mine, 
Erelong,  life's  tedious  journey  run, 

My  spirit  freed  will  seek  out  thine. 
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LAKB  CEAliPLAIH. 

Thb  dawn  of  an  Angast  morning  was  jnst  begin- 
ning to  peep  oyer  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  as  our  steamer  bore  away 
from  the  wharf  of  Burlington.  It  was  a  dark  and 
lurid  morning— ominous  of  a  coming  storm.  Heay- 
ilj  the  dense,  massiye  banks  of  thunder-cloud  went 
trailing  slowly  across  our  way,  and  from  their  dark 
recesses,  eyer  and  anou,  plunged  the  glaring  light- 
ning down  into  the  troubled  waters  before  us. 
Westward,  the  distant  hills  of  New  York  were 
dimly  yisible  through  their  enyelop  of  darkness 
and  of  gathering  tempest.  Only  here  and  there 
might  a  faint  outline  be  seen,  but  whether  of  moun- 
tain or  of  cloud  was  unknown.  Eastward  towered 
up  the  tall  peaks  of  the  Green  Hills  in  spectral 
gloom,  densely  yailed  in  their  mantle  of  storms. 
Around  their  tops  began  to  play  the  electric  fluid, 
leaping  and  sparkling  from  point  to  point,  like  the 
discharge  of  small  arms  before  a  battle,  while  the 
ear,  in  painful  suspense,  listens  for  the  appalling 
crash  and  roar  of  the  heayy  artillery.  It  was  a 
scene  of  indescribable  grandeur.  It  was  my  real- 
ized ideal  of  a  classic  spot  of  which  I  had  read  in 
Homer's  olden  story.  There,  right  before  my  own 
eyes,  stood  old  Olympus,  Felion,  and  Ossa;  and  be- 
neath that  hoyering  cloud  of  battle  warred  Jupiter, 
the  Thunderer,  with  his  Titanic  kinsmen,  for  the 
imperial  dominion  of  the  skies. 

The  Lake  was  in  tumult  The  wayes  came  wildly 
tumbling,  leaping  toward  us  as  if  instinct  wiUi 
rage  and  fury.  Our  bark  rode  out  upon  the  bil- 
lows gallantly,  and,  yeering  round  with  her  prow 
to  the  north,  rushed  boldly  on,  directly  toward  the 
point  where  the  storm  gathered  thickest.  As  the 
yessel  struggled  with  the  heayy  sea,  sighs  and  eyen 
slight  groans  were  occasionally  audible,  and  the 
peculiar  rocking  motion  seemed  to  a£fect  some  of 
our  fellow-passengers  yery  deeply.  All  these  indi- 
cations could  not  be  deemed  auspicious  auguries 
of  a  yery  pleasant  yoyage  down  Lake  Champlain, 
but  we  had  traveled  too  far  to  feel  like  turning 
back  at  mere  appearances.  On  we  sped  in  our 
temerity  and  in  our  frailty. 

At  length,  one  by  one,  the  heavy  clouds  began  to 
drive  away  to  the  eastward  before  the  wind,  and 
the  timid  young  day,  which  had  seemingly  paused 
in  a£&ight  at  the  wrath  of  the  elements,  now  began 
again  to  advance  like  another  brighter  dawn. 
Gradually  the  heaving  tide  grew  calm,  the  boat 
skimmed  along  more  steadily  over  the  subsiding 
waves,  the  purity  and  elasticity  of  the  air  returned, 
and  there  was  a  general  brightening  up  among  all 
the  ^feeUd  sufferers. 

Occasionally,  across  the  glittering  Lake,  gleamed 
the  morning  sunlight  through  the  broken  clouds, 
relieving  with  soft  and  somber  shadows  the  many 
fairy  islands,  so  much  admired  by  all  voyagers 


who  sail  on  the  blue  waters  of  Champlain,  and  the 
gentle  ripples,  breaking  along  their  perpendicular, 
wave-worn  banks  of  solid  rock,  in  pensive  monotone, 
murmured  a  soothing  lullaby  to  the  quiescent  ele- 
ments. Over  Champlain  lingers  a  mellow  tinge— a 
hazy  serenity  peculiarly  its  own.  Around  it  stand 
the  mighty,  everlasting  mountains;  yet  their  rugged' 
outline  and  riven  crags,  by  a  magical  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  are  softened  down  to  the  tone 
of  the  finest  mezzotint.  A  sky  bends  lovingly  over 
it,  such  as  we  always  imagine  smiles  upon  the 
Hesperian  Gardens,  or  upon  the  far-off  Islands  of 
the  Blessed.  A  dreamy  sensation  falls  upon  the 
soul,  which  few  locations  inspire.  I  have  felt  it 
amid  the  scenery  of  the  Susquehanna;  and  in  a 
still  higher  degree  while  gazing,  forgetful  of  all 
things  else,  upon  that  scene  of  more  than  Arcadian 
beauty — ^the  lovely  vale  of  the  Neversink.  This 
feeling,  which  all  travelers  have  experienced,  but 
none  described,  lb  the  true,  esthetic  sensation — ^the 
offspring  of  the  purely  beautiful. 

Threading  our  devious  way  through  that  green 
archipelago,  we  saw,  on  some  of  the  islands,  the 
smoldering  ruins  of  buildings,  fired  by  the  light- 
nings of  the  recent  storm — Cyclopean  altars  send- 
ing up  their  dense  smoke  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of 
the  storm-demon. 

As  we  swept  down  the  glassy  bay  of  Plattsburg, 
fancy  wafted  me  back  to  a  bright  and  beautiful 
autumnal  morning  of  the  past,  when,  like  a  direful 
blot  on  that  silvery  sheet  of  water,  lowered  the 
black  cloud  of  battle,  far  more  fearful  than  the 
raging  tempest  which  had  just  vanished  before 
our  eyes.  On  that  spot,  thirty-seven  years  before, 
had  two  contending  navies  met,  and  foe  with  foe- 
man  struggled  in  mortal  conflict.  The  engagement 
of  the  fleets  was  the  sigpial  for  the  attack  upon  the 
town.  Fiercely  raged  the  doubtful  combat  upon 
the  water  and  upon  the  shore  at  the  same  moment. 
The  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican armies  amounted,  in  all,  to  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand troops.  Fourteen  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  Sir  George  Provost,  beleaguered  the  village, 
which  was  defended  by  Gen.  Macomb,  with  only 
three  thousand  undisciplined  soldiers;  yet,  few  and 
inexperienced  as  they  were,  they  parried  every 
assault  of  the  swarming  besiegers,  till  finally  the 
brave  M'Donough  captured  the  entire  British  fleet, 
vhen  the  enemy,  panic-stricken  and  repulsed,  were 
compelled  to  fly.  In  this  battle  Commodore  Downie, 
commander  of  the  Royal  fleet,  and  two  thousand, 
five  hundred  soldiers  were  killed.  The  actors  in 
that  bloody  tragedy  are  immortalized,  and  in  all 
coming  time  the  heart  of  the  American  will  throb 
with  patriotic  pride  at  the  very  names  of  Pultts- 
BUBO  and  M'Donough. 

We  may  shudder  when  we  think  of  the  terrible 
waste  of  human  life  that  was  there,  yet  all  must 
acknowledge  that  just  and  righteous  were  the  mo- 
tives that  impelled  our  countrymen  to  that  fearful 
extremity.  But  now  no  tale  of  the  death-struggle 
will  the  bright  wave  reveal,  as  it  smoothly  sweeps 
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over  the  sepulclxral  cayes  where  repose  the  gallant 
dead.  No  token  do  those  smiling  hills  betray  of 
the  anguish,  rage,  revenge,  and  horror  they  saw 
that  day.  On  the  wind  has  died  away  the  expiring 
curse,  and  groan,  and  shriek,  and  yell.  From  the 
grassy  plain  has  faded  the  red  stain  of  carnage, 
*and  passed  away  forever  is  the  crimson  hue  from 
the  waters. 


THE  SOBELLE. 


Passing  onward  down  the  Lake,  the  shores  grad- 
ually converged  before  ^os;  the  lofty  mountains, 
receding  behind  us,  went  down  ^neath  the  south- 
ern horizon;  the  islands  disappeared;  the  bold,  rocky 
banks  gave  place  to  low,  grassy  shores;  the  scenery 
lost  its  wild  beauty;  and  we  had  imperceptibly 
passed  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  river  Sorelle. 
We  were  reminded,  too,  that  we  had  passed  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  our  'own  country  by  a  burly 
Canadian  friend,  who  was  congratulating  himself 
that  he  had  really  got  safely  back  again  after  his  first 
adventure  across  the  "  line"  and  coming  up,  clapped 
his  great  brawny  hand  on  our  republican  shoulder, 
with  a  grin  peculiarly  English,  saying,  in  his 
broad  Yorkshire  dialect,  "JViDtD  yeVe  a  mbjeet  o' 
the  Qttane." 

Soon  we  came  to  the  Isle  aux  Koix,  which  is 
strongly  fortified,  to  defend  the  pass  of  the  river. 
The  first  object  that  caught  the  eye  was  the  tall, 
erect  sentry,  with  his  red  coat  and  bristling  musket, 
perched  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rampart. 
Here,  then,  we  must  intrust  our  very  lives  to  the 
hands  of  our  brethren— Victoria's  most  loyal  sub- 
jects— and  place  ourselves  completely  within  thdr 
power,  as  we  pass  along  right  before  a  whole  bat- 
tery of  huge  guns,  glaring  at  us  with  unmistakable 
aim.  We  did  not  fail  to  remember  Damocles;  hi$ 
fate  depended  on  a  single  hair^-«tfr«  on  a  spark 
of  fire. 

At  this  fort  we  received  on  board  a  Custom- 
House  officer  to  inspect  our  baggage,  ere  we  pro- 
ceeded farther  into  her  Majesty's  dominions.  A 
few  miles  farther  down  the  river  brought  us  to  the 
little  town  of  St.  Johns,  where  we  disembarked, 
and,  after  a  furious  storm  ot  uproar  and  confusion 
at  the  railway  station,  were  permitted,  at  last,  to 
enter  a  car.  Fifteen  miles,  over  a  very  level,  culti- 
vated plain,  were  passed  at  a  very  sleepy  rate,  and 
we  arrived  at  the  Catholic  village  of  La  Prairie,  on 
the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  all  of  us — 
Canadians,  Americans,  priests,  immigrants,  Indians, 
negroes,  children,  horses,  dogs,  baggage,  aU  to- 
gether— ^were  indiscriminately  tumbled  into  a  large 
covered  steam  ferry-boat.  Such  a  scene  Babel  itself 
never  saw  but  once.  After  a  ferriage  of  nine  miles, 
diagonally  across  this  mighty,  turbulent  Amazon 
of  the  North,  we  gladly  stepped  from  our  tem- 
porary Pandemonium  upon  the  broad,  airy  quays 
of  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  both  the 
Canadas — 


MONTAEAX. 


This  interesting  city  stands  upon  the  south-eastern 
side  of  a  large  island  of  the  same  name,  which  is. 


indeed,  an  immense  delta,  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
the  divided  Ottawa,  which,  sweeping  down  from  the 
far  north-west,  here  pours  its  flood  of  inky  waters 
into  the  clear  St.  Lawrence.  The  first  prominent 
feature  of  the  city,  that  strikes  the  attention  of  the 
traveler  on  landing,  is  the  magnificent  quay,  built 
of  gray  limestone,  ex^nding  a  mile  along  the  river, 
and  said  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  the  beauty  and  so- 
lidity of  its  masonry,  by  any  similar  work  of  the 
most  opulent  cities  of  Europe.  Along  its  entire 
length  runs  a  light  iron  balustrade,  adding  much  to 
its  elegance  and  security;  while  at  convenient  inter- 
vals carriage  pessways  slope  down  to  the  wharl 
Busy  multitudes  are  continually  hurrying  along 
the  quay;  and  here,  again,  toe,  Amerieatu,  could  not 
help  observing,  at  every  corner,  the  ubiquitous  red- 
coated  sentry,  pacing  to  and  fro,  more  like  a  ma- 
chine than  a  man.  Here,  too,  you  might  as  well 
expect  to  escape  from  the  sunlight  as  from  the 
impertinently  quizzical  eyes  of  the  policemen, 
dodging  around  you,  with  club  and  rattle,  wherever 
you  go.  We  had  often  heard  of  The  GovKSNiizirT — 
here,  we  supposed,  we  $aw  it. 

Montreal  is  the  largest  city  of  either  Upper  or 
Lower  Canada,  and  contains  a  population  of  sixty 
thousand,  perhaps  nearly  equally  divided  between, 
the  French  and  Engli^  elements.  Every  thing 
is  novel,  and  wears  an  air  peculiarly  foreign.  All 
the  streets  and  sideways  are  finely  paved  and 
clean,  but  narrower  than  those  of  American  cities 
generally.  Great  St.  James  and  Notre  Dame  are 
the  principal  thoroughfares,  running  parallel  with 
the  river — the  latter  being  the  fashionable  prom- 
enade: in  a  word,  the  Canadian  Broadway.  AU 
round  the  public  squares  and  market-places  are 
ranged,  long  lines  of  cabs  and  caleches,  the  top 
of  each  occupied  by  a  cunning  Frenchman,  bowing 
and  beckoning  to  every  passer-by.  You  may  step 
from  the  sidewalk  into  any  one  of  these  two- 
wheeled  vehicles— your  mercurial  Jehu  seems  to 
understand  intuitively  whither  you  would  gc^^ 
and,  before  you  can  speak  half  a  word,  away  yon 
whirl,  bouncing  and  spinning  along  at  a  fearful 
speed,  after  an  ambling  little  pony.  Here  every 
body  rides  in  a  cab.  It  is  absolutely  cheaper  to  ride 
than  to  walk— the  time  saved  in  speed  is  more  val- 
uable than  the  few  pennies  expected  by  the  accom- 
modating cabman.  Coaches,  omnibuses,  and  private 
carriages  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  a  dozen 
cabs  being  always  in  waiting  at  your  door. 

Public  buildings — ^religious,  benevolent,  and  lit- 
erary—are abundant  and  magnificent.  By  far  the 
most  prominent  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  largest  edifice  in  all  America. 
It  is  built  in  the  Oothic  style,  and  is  truly  an  im- 
posing structure.  As  you  stand  in  front,  and  look 
up  to  the  immense  central  window,  nearly  seventy 
feet  in  hight,  and  then,  upward  still,  to  the  massive 
square  towers,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
you,  an  idea  of  vastness  rushes  down  upon  the 
soul,  such  as  is  produced  by  no  other  building  on 
the  continent.    Its  architectural  defects  are  lightly 
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passed  over  in  contemplating  its  stupendous  mag- 
nitude. Its  ample  doors  are  ever  open,  and  through 
them  pours  a  continuous  throng.  The  interior,  with 
its  majestic  columns  supporting  the  lofty  frescoed 
concave,  the  double  tier  of  spacious  galleries,  va- 
cant pews  for  more  than  ten  Uiousand  persons,  the 
long  aisles  rapidlj  conveiging,  in  distant  perspec- 
tive, toward  the  altar,  again  suggest  an  idea  of 
vastncss  such  as  is  seldom  felt.  Rich  old  paint- 
ings, delineating  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and 
the  saints,  adorn  the  walls.  Every-where  the  eye 
meets  the  Madonna  and  the  crucifix,  of  every  ma- 
terial, from  the  coarsest  wood  to  the  purest  gold— of 
every  sise,  from  miniature  mold  to  colossal  stature. 

But  who  can  gaze  with  composure  upon  these  as 
works  of  art  simply,  or  coolly  criticise  the  various 
degrees  of  skill  displayed  in  their  mechanism,  when, 
from  Uie  matin  to  the  vesper  hour,  hundreds  come 
to  perform  the  humiliating  rites  of  their  refined 
and  civilized  idolatry  1  How  the  heart  of  a  Prot- 
estant revolts  within  him  to  see  the  elite,  the  noble, 
the  intellectual,  the  beautiful,  decrepit  age,  and 
rosy,  lisping  childhood,  bowing  low  in  the  dust 
to  a  brazen  image — ^muttering  fervent  prayers  be- 
fore those  pictured  saints— confessing,  with  teare, 
truly  penitential,  their  many  sins;  or,  perchance,, 
reluctantly,  yet  conscientiously,  yielding  up  the 
most  inviolable  trusts  of  confiding  friendship;  or 
crouching  abjectly,-  in  one  of  those  eighteen  con- 
fessionals, to  whisper  into  the  ears  of  a  priest,  for 
aught  tiiey  know  the  vilest  of  abandoned  men, 
those  solemn  words  which  none  but  God  should 
hearl  O  with  what  mingled  feelings  of  melting 
pity  and  of  unutterable  scorn  and  indignation 
do  we  go  out  from  such  a  scene  into  the  pure  air 
of  heaven  1 

Ascending  one  of  the  comer  tolrera,  by  a  spiral 
stairway,  we  pass  the  great  bell,  whose  deep-toned 
peals  are  echoed  back  from  hills  and  mountains 
many  a  league  away.  Its  enormous  weight  is  but 
a  fraction  less  than  fifteen  tons.  On  gaining  the 
dizzy  top,  a  view  of  ezhaustless  beauty  expands 
before  the  eye.  Looking  downward  perpendicu- 
larly, far  beneath  you,  the  luxuriant  garden  of  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  with  its  graceful  parterres 
and  many  colored  flowers,  dwindles  to  a  picture  of 
brilliant  Mosaic.  At  your  feet  is  the  city — ^itself 
become  a  map.  Every  house  may  be  pointed  out, 
and  you  look  down  upon  a  hundred  glittering  spires 
and  swelling  domes.  The  view  is  more  command- 
ing than  either  that  of  New  York  from  the  tower 
of  Trinity  Church,  or  that  of  Boston  from  the  Old 
State-House.  Encircling  the  city  are  its  boasted 
suburban  villages;  while  two  nules  to  the  north 
looms  up  Mount  Royal,  from  which,  it  is  said,  the 
city  derives  its  name.  Around  its  base  you  see 
extensive  parks,  with  lordly  mansions  peering  out 
amid  the  dark,  evergreen  foliage  with  quite  an  air 
of  royalty.  To  the  south  sweeps  the  broad  St. 
Lawrence,  unceasingly  onward— onward  forever  to 
the  ocean.  There,  too,  sleeps  the  lovely  island  of 
St.  Helens,  in  its  emerald  beauty. 


Another  object  of  interest  to  the  stranger  is  the 
Hotel-Bieu.  This  is  a  benevolent  institution,  be- 
longing to  the  French  Catholics,  and  is  a  retreat 
for  the  aged  and  indigent,  an  asylum  for  orphans, 
and  a  female  seminary,  all  combined  in  one  estab- 
lishment. It  is  under  the  superintendency  of  the 
Gray  Nuns— so  called  from  the  color  of  their  cos- 
tume—and contains  about  four  hundred  and  forty 
inmates.  We  were  shown  to  the  chapel,  it  being 
the  hour  of  vespere.  The  service  was  conducted 
throughout  in  the  French  language.  The  chapel 
is  decorated  in  the  most  gorgeous  style;  and,  as  we 
looked  upon  those  old,  patriarehal  invalids  in  de- 
vout attitude,  with  rosary  and  prayer-book,  and 
upon  those  hundred  blooming  girls  all  kneeling, 
dressed  in  their  plain  hoods,  reaching  down  to  the 
waist— as  we  listened  to  the  solemn  chanting  of  the 
priest,  and  heard  the  sweetrvoiced  music  that  came 
flowing  down  divinely  from  the  lofty  choir,  while 
the  departing  sunbeams  streamed  richly  and  softly 
through  the  many  colored  window,  we  were  not 
totally  insensible  to  that  fascination  which  robes 
the  fiend  of  darkness  in  the  radiant  garments  of 
the  angel  of  light.  Here  is  gained  an  influence 
over  the  young  and  susceptible  heart  that  is  abso- 
lutely boundless  and  ineffaceable. 

In  one  ward  we  saw  eighty  little  children,  from 
two  to  six  yeare  of  age.  Ail  were  dressed  alike, 
and  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  neatness.  They 
formed  a  circle  round  us,  and  sang  most  charmingly 
in  French,  keeping  time  with  their  tiny  hands. 
Seldom  have  I  seen  sweeter  faces,  and  never  any 
more  expressive  of  overflowing  kindness,  than  those 
of  the  nuns  who  have  charge  of  those  little  playful 
prattlera.  And  are  those  eighty  little  innocents  all 
orphans  ?  Ah  I  they  are  more  than  orphans  1  They 
are  helpless  outcasts — they  are  aU  Joundlingtl  I 
will  not  here  describe  the  melancholy  and  painful 
reflections  suggested  to  my  mind  while  gazing  on 
these  children  of  sin,  themselves  sinless — ^unfor- 
tunate oflEspring  of  crime,  themselves  pure  and 
spotless — ^in  happy  ignorance  of  the  sad  fact  which 
maturer  years  must  inevitably  reveal.. 

Montreal  abounds  in  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions. The  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  the  largest  Prot- 
estant house  of  worship  in  Canada,  and  the  most 
spacious  Methodist  church  in  North  America.  Here 
also  is  a  Scottish  kirk,  a  college,  an  English  univer- 
sity, besides  many  French  and  English  schools, 
hospitals,  and  convents.  With  all  her  other  refine- 
ments, Montreal  has  not  neglected  the  militaiy 
art — she  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the  means 
of  show  and  defense.  Every  Tuesday  evening  a 
military  soiree  is  given  at  one  of  the  principal 
hotels,  where  the  British  officere  "  trip  the  light, 
fantastic  toe." 

One  morning  we  attended  the  royal  parade  of  her 
Majesty's  troops.  The  discipline  seemed  perfect- 
the  most  complicated  evolutions  being  performed 
with  the  most  exact  precision.  The  music  was 
grand.  The  bold,  thrilling  volume  of  harmony, 
that  went  up  from   that   martial   band  of  fifty 
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accomplished  performers — ^in  unison  with  whose 
powerful  tones  vibrated  the  very  field  on  which  we 
stood — seemed  enough  to  inspire  the  most  craven- 
hearted  coward  with  the  courage  of  Leonidas  or  of 
Napoleon.  Yet,  pleasing  as  is  the  effect  of  a  whole 
battalion  of  men  all  arrayed  in  brilliant  uniform 
and  glittering  armor,  there  is  something*  utterly- 
repugnant  to  a  free  spirit  in  the  idea  of  a  thousand 
human  bodies  advancing,  wheeling,  halting,  and 
performing  every  movement,  slavishly  obedient  to 
the  slightest  volitions  of  a  single  will.  We  turned 
away  with  the  conviction  strengthened,  that  toe 
were  not  made  for  soldiers. 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

Much  to  our  disappointment,  we  learned  that 
none  but  night  boats  plied  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec;  for  we  regretted  exceedingly  to  lose  a 
single  foot  of  those  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
of  glorious  river  scenery.  But  there  was  no  alter- 
native; and  we  perceived  that  Canadian  enterprise 
is  something  very  different  from  American  enter- 
prise: five  steamboats  only  are  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  between 
these  two  cities.  Selecting  the  most  comfortable 
one  of  the  three  boats  bound  for  Quebec,  we  were 
soon  out  upon  the  waters  again.  As  the  shore 
receded  behind  us,  the  slant  rays  of  the  declining 
sun  fell  upon  the  gray  walls  of  the  vanishing  city, 
touching  each  dome  and  spire  with  an  opalescent 
glow,  rendering  the  whole  scene  one  of  surpassing 
beauty,  fair  as  ever  reposed  beneath  Italians  magic 
sky.  Across  the  water  in  the  distance  was  Lon- 
gueil,  its  houses  and  churches  apparently  afloat 
upon  the  undulating  waves;  while  just  before  us 
was  the  romantic  island  of  St.  Helens,  bathed  in 
the  mellow  sunlight.  On  its  rocky  promontory 
frowns  a  powerful  battery,  commanding  the  entire 
passage  of  the  river,  and  effectually  protecting  the 
city  against  all  aggression  from  the  ocean.  Behind 
the  fort  rise  up  miniature  mountains,  embowered  in 
dark  masses  of  foliage,  with  many  a  moss-grown 
rock,  and  many  a  darkling  dell  between.  A  line  of 
soldiers'  tents  standing  along  the  shore  added  to  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  scene.  Reluctantly  we 
were  borne  onward,  and  the  beautiful  vision  faded 
away  in  the  blue  distance  behind  us.  But  the  river, 
the  glorious  river,  was  left  us  still,  and  to  it  we 
clung  with  rapturous  confidence. 

The  St.  Lawrence  differs  from  all  other  rivers 
and  from  all  other  things  in  nature.  It  possesses 
a  grandeur  exclusively  its  own,  defying  the  powers 
of  the  most  graphic  pen.  For  seven  hundred  miles 
it  rolls  its  impetuous  tide  in  an  undeviating  direc- 
tion, north-eastward,  from  Ontario  till  it  pours  its 
flood  into  the  great  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  called 
in  honor  of  a  saint  of  the  Romish  calendar,  on 
whose  festal  day  it  was  first  entered  by  French 
mariners,  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 

The  general  width  of  the  river,  above  Quebec,  is 
from  one  to  two  miles.  Along  the  shore  you  see 
friendly  clusters  of  farm-houses,  desolate-looking 
windmills,  and  numerous  villages,  each  with  its 


bright  tin-covered  church  steeple.  But  no  hum  of 
cheerful  industry  or  shout  of  returning  school-chil- 
dren greets  you  as  you  pass — all  seems  quiet  as  a 
Sabbath-day,  for  a  mile  of  water  is  between  them  and 
you.  You  float  onward  in  profound  silence,  undis- 
turbed save  by  the  deep  asthmatic  breathing  of  the 
low-pressure  engiiiie.  Solitude  is  inevitable — ^you 
love  it.  Like  an  Arab  wandering  alone  on  a  bound* 
less  desert,  you  grow  taciturn.  Like  the  mighty 
river  on  whose  bosom  you  are  borne,  your  thou^ts 
flow  on  irresistibly— sublimely— but  silently. 

The  channel  of  the  river  seems  cut  through  a 
vast  plain,  and  the  sloping  banks  are  mantled  with 
dark,  evergreen  foliage  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
No  sudden  curves  obstruct  the  view:  you  look  for- 
ward and  backward  to  where  the  water  flows  be- 
yond the  rim  of  the  horizon.  The  solemn  silence 
was  broken  as  we  entered  the  Rapids  of  St.  Mary, 
some  ten  miles  on  our  way.  Here  the  current 
glides  on  with  arrowy  swiftness  for  a  moment, 
amid  the  roar  of  breakers,  and  again  we  emerge 
upon  the  silent  river.  Night  now  came  upon  us, 
and  reluctantly  we  withdrew  to  the  cabin,  where 
we  beguiled  a  tedious  hour  in  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  few  gentry  of  the  black  robe  and 
shaven  crown.  We  found  in  them  most  agreeable 
traveling  companions,  uniting  the  urbanity  of  the 
true  Frenchman  with  such  liberal  and  tolerant 
views,  as  would  have  secured  their  certain  excom- 
munication for  heresy  had  they  lived  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Leaving  our  trusty  pilot  to  watch  alone  for  the 
perilous  Rapids  of  Richelieu,  we  sought  repose  in 
our  berth  for  the  night.  Stepping  on  deck  next 
morning,  but  a  few  miles  above  Quebec,  we  were 
saluted  by  a  piercing  blast  that  came  sweeping 
along  freidi  from  the  pole,  intimating  that  we  were 
very  perceptibly  approaching  the  Hyperborean  re- 
gions. The  swarthy,  babbling  Canadians,  standing 
in  groups,  here  and  there,  about  the  deck,  wrapped 
in  their  coarse,  gray  surtouts,  with  long  hoods^ 
either  drawn  over  the  head  or  hanging  down  the 
back,  formed  a  scene  highly  picturesque. 

And  there  was  still  that  mighty  river— still  flow- 
ing onward,  yet  more  serenely,  more  calmly,  more 
sublimely  than  before.  The  shores  were  farther  off 
and  higher,  and  the  tall  pines  and  firs  seemed  to 
stand  nearer  the  brink,  peeping  over  into  the  surg- 
ing stream.  The  level  bars  of  rosy  light  shot 
through  the  morning  vapor,  gradually  reddening 
into  a  hue  of  deeper  intensity,  till  the  great  sun 
himself  arose  from  the  waters  before  us,  and,  with 
his  magic  touch,  Midas-like,  filled  all  the  orient 
with  golden  mist. 

Rounding  a  point,  we  beheld  a  whole  bevy  of 
white-winged  ships  quietly  riding  at  anchor  on  the 
glassy  waters,  which  here  expanded  into  a  magnifi- 
cent bay;  before  us  towered  up  a  vast  perpendicular 
cliff  of  solid  rock,  surmounted  by  its  far-famed 
and  impregnable  battery,  remindisg  us  of  a  sturdy 
Roman  veteran  wearing  his  mural  crown — and  we 
knew  we  were  in  the  port  of  Quebec. 
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THE  IMA0INATIYE  AND  THE  HISTORICAL. 

THEIR  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  IN  LITERATURE. 


az  Kiaa  x.dot  towvx. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  person,  whose 
apprehension  grasps  the  extent  of  area,  in  the  in- 
tellectual field,  comprehended  by  our  subject,  will 
suspect  one  of  the  presumption  of  an  attempt  to 
dispose  of  it  in  a  brief  article  like  this.  '  The  ca- 
pacity to  measure  it  at  all,  or  to  treat  it,  at  any 
considerable  length,  as  it  deserves,  is  by  no  means 
claimed;  therefore,  the  only  intention  in  this  is  to 
throw  o£F  a  few  thoughta,  that  were  first  awakened 
by  obeerving  the  confidence  and  perfect  freedom 
from  hesitation  that  characterizes  the  decisions  of 
some  regarding  the  inquiry  naturally  rising  from 
the  subject;  namely.  Is  the  imaginative  or  the  his- 
torical most  important  in  literature  ? 

The  magnitude  of  the  question  may,  perhaps,  not 
be  fully  apparent  ||  the  first  glance,  and  for  this 
cause  may  be  disposed  of  lightly.  But  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  merit  peculiar  to  a  particular  stylo 
of  literature  must  be  the  precursor  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  it. 

As  that  indescribable  but  distinct  faculty,  or 
sense,  denominated  taste,  is  placed  as  an  usher  to 
introduce  material  aliment  to  the  organs  that  incor- 
porate it  with  our  physical  being,  that  it  becomes 
both  increasing  stature  and  real  strength,  so  ji 
taste  for  wholesome  literature  presents  to  our  im- 
material nature  the  proper  nourishment  to  promote 
our  mental  growth  and  intellectual  strength. 

For  this  cause  the  inquiry.  What  style  of  litera- 
ture is  most  conducive  to  the  true  interests  of 
mind?  becomes  worthy  of  earnest  attention.  It 
towers  in  hight  the  more  it  is  contemplated;  it 
descends  in  depth,  it  extends  in  each  geometrical 
direction,  as  we  approach  it  with  a  seriousness  cor- 
responding to  its  importance.  Volumes  could  be 
written  upon  it,  and  still  leave  to  future  adven- 
turers rich  fields  of  unexplored  domains,  whose 
extent  would  furnish  "ample  room  and  verge 
enough  "  to  display  a  giant's  power. 

"Does  society  owe  more  to  imaginative  or  to 
historical  literature  V*  is  the  exact  expression  of  an 
inquiry  that  demands  a  reply.  But  who  can  an- 
swer ?  There  are  many  who,  from  a  natural  love 
of  the  tangible  and  real,  give,  without  hesitation, 
the  preponderance  of  obligation  to  the  treasures  of 
history.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  We  would  naturally  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
extinguishing  the  light  of  the  Past,  while  he  stands 
beaming  with  a  benignant  ray  on  the  youthful  Pres- 
ent, and  promising  increasing  radiance  to  the  un- 
born Future.  Indifference  to  the  historian's  claim 
to  importance  would  savor  of  such  ingratitude. 
We  would  not  blind  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  old 
chronicler,  who,  since  creation  dawned,  has  watched 
the  afiairs  of  men  for  our  especial  benefit,  carefully 
preserving   in  his   note-book  all   important  acts 


indicative  of  wisdom,  that  he  may  incite  us  onward 
to  practice  the  same,  and  as  carefully  exhibiting 
acts  of  distinguished  folly,  in  close  association  with 
their  consequences,  as  warning  beacons  to  preserve 
us  f^om  similar  mistakes.  Our  sense  of  justice  is 
properly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  seeming,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  come  short  of  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
untold  wealth  bequeathed  to  us  in  the  historian's 
massive  legacy  to  our  race.  Yet,  after  all,  much 
as  we  admire  the  firmness  of  historic  truth,  which 
is  claimed  by  some  as  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
wholesome  and  durable  literature,  there  are  many 
difficulties  in  an  uwpiaixfitd  decision,  even  for  the 
solid  masonry  of  immutable  fact,  when,  for  it,  we 
are  brought  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  all  the  rich 
creations  of  that  wonderful  power  imparted  to  the 
son  of  genius,  who,  as  if  in  the  secret  of  omnipo- 
tence, has  but  to  say,  "Let  there  be,"  and  there  w 
"light" — flight  flashing  far  above,  and  below,  and 
around  the  dark  and  empty  void  where  chaos  lately 
dwelt. 

The  philosophy  of  history  is  more  than  the  let- 
ter; the  application,  supplied  by  the  imaginative, 
the  g^reatest  value  derived  from  the  fact. 

In  most  cases  of  wide  extremes.  Truth  is  found  in 
the  medium  ground;  she  seldom  walks  with  either. 
A  well-trained  child,  if  called  upon  to  decide  to 
which  parent  he  owed  greatest  obligation,  and  if 
told,  at  the  same  time,  his  decision  must  effect  a 
final  separation  from  one  or  the  other,  as  they 
waited  but  his  choice  to  dissolve  their  connection, 
would  probably  exclaim,  "  Take  from  me  the  pro- 
tection of  my  father's  arm  I  Where,  then,  shall  my 
orphanage  find  security  ?  Take  from  me  my  moth- 
er's patient,  exhaustless  love,  and  I  am  doubly 
orphaned!  Ye  are  to  me  but  one.  I  owe  you 
equal  love.  Remain  together;  for  it  is  death  to 
me  to  part  with  either."  It  is  with  similar  feelings 
they  who  appreciate  the  value  of  both  history  and 
sentiment  would  approach  the  decision  of  our  ques- 
tion. Nor  do  the  child  and  lover  of  literature  fur- 
nish the  only  ground  of  resemblance  in  the  figure. 
Neither  history  nor  sentiment  is  perfect  alone,  but 
must  blend  their  influence  to  produce  the  good  to 
be  expected  from  either. 

From  the  lowly  violet  up  to  the  moncecious  and 
dioecious  tree,  and  through  every  order  of  animated 
being  up  to  the  Self-Existent,  a  dual  nature  in  all 
things  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  unity. 
Even  He  who  spoke  and  ii  was,  intimates  compan- 
ionship in  unity,  by  saying,  "  Let  us  make,"  etc., 
rather  than,  "I  will  make  man  in  my  'image.'" 
There  is  a  sublime  perfection  of  purity  apparent  in 
this  design,  though  it  may  escape  the  perception 
of  the  earth-bom,  crawling  class  of  mind,  as  effect- 
ually as  the  science  of  the  dicecious  tree  escapes 
the  observation  of  the  slimy  worm  that  creeps  at 
its  root.  It  is  the  law  of  God,  and  mind,  as  well 
ias  matter,  submits  to  its  omnipotence. 

Not  even  is  sound,  that  most  ethereal  of  all  the 
agents  employed  by  Heaven  to  attract  the  angel  part 
of  man  back  to  bis  native  home — ^not  even  is  sound 
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THE  ASOENSION. 


an  exception  to  the  general  law.  If,  then,  the  imag- 
inative is  not  the  bass  in  the  music  of  literature,  it 
i$  the  sweet  soprano,  in  perfect  harmony  with  it, 
yet  sounding  high  and  clear  above  its  rolling 
strength,  in  strains  of  unearthly  melody,  to  make 
us  aware  how  deficient  the  bass  would  be  alone. 

Science,  among  her  wonderful  developments,  has 
demonstrated  that  tones  swell  up  from  the  organ's 
pealing  pipes  in  strict  accordance  with  unchanging 
laws — ^lawis  sufficiently  understood  to  be  obeyed, 
though,  perhaps,  not  fully  to  be  explained.  And 
in  that  wonderful  organ — ^the  human  soul — ^thought 
thus  leaping  from  its  profoundest  depths,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  hidden  law  of  numbers,  is  the  rich  diapa- 
9on,  commanding  the  harmonious  tones  of  all  its 
wide-sweeping  octaves,  and  swelling  them  up  to- 
gether into  one  pean  of  angelic  symphony,  whose 
ever-sounding  key  is  found  in  Qod  alone. 


THE  ASGEKSION. 
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Whsbb  sojourned  the  physical  person  of  Jesus 
during  the  interval  between  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  ?  How  were  those  forty  days  employed  by 
him?  We  find  him,  in  the  sacred  narrative,  suddenly 
yet  opportunely  recurring  in  the  company  of  his  fol- 
lowers, as  if  he  hovered  spirit-like  about  them;  first 
saluting  the  women,  as  they  hurry  affrighted  to  the 
city,  to  convey  the  angelic  message  to  the  disciples; 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant  thrilling  the  heart 
of  Mary  at  the  tomb  with  the  wonted  tones  of  his 
address;  then,  throwing  off  the  guise,  in  the  fa- 
miliar act  of  *'  the  breaking  of  bread  "  around  the 
board  at  Emmaus;  next  startling  the  assembled  dis- 
ciples by  his  noiseless  presence  in  their  midst;  and 
afterward  surnrising  the  fishing  party  at  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  or,punctual  to  his  appointment,  with  the 
whole  body  of  believers,  on  the  neighboring  moun- 
tain; and  now  outside  Jerusalem  the  twelve  meet 
him,  unconscious  that  it  is  for  the  last  time  on 
earth,  to  receive  his  parting  instructions. 

Another  kindred  question  presses  upon  our  mind: 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  body  in  which  he  thus 
appeared?  an  inquiry  arising,  not  from  that  in- 
credulous curiosity  which  Paul  rebukes  as  the  lan- 
guage of  a  "  fool,"  but  from  that  afiectionate  inter- 
est which  prompts  angels  to  "  desire  to  look  into 
these  things."  It  was  no  specter-form  that  mocked 
the  touch  of  Thomas,  nor  empty  shade  that  de- 
manded the  piece  of  fish  and  the  honeycomb  for  a 
feat  of  legerdemain  I  Assuredly  the  material  frame 
of  Jesus  mingled  as  of  wont  with  these  chosen  wit- 
nesses in  its  entire  identity,  or  the  resurrection  is  a 
farce,  that  affords  no  satisfying  hope  to  the  "  unut- 
terable groanings  "  of  those  who,  "  having  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  now  "  wait  for  the  redemption 
of  our  body"  in  the  full  exertion  of  that  Spirit's 
power.    But  was  this  then  his  gloried  body  ?    Alas  I 


we  fear  that  this  would  be  as  little  satislactoiy  to 
"the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature,  waiting 
for  the  maniiestation  of  the  sons  of  God."  Not 
from  such  a  model  merely  could  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, who  had  witnessed  the  celestial  glory  antici- 
pated in  the  transfiguration,  have  described,  as  tlie 
consummation  of  our  sonship,  that  "we  shall  be 
Uke  Ami."  Doubtless,  therefore,  we  must  conclude, 
that,  as  the  cloud  inclosed  the  person  of  the  Savior 
from  the  disciples'  view,  that  "  changx  "  from  "  nat- 
ural" to  "apirttttai"  passed  upon  it,  which  the 
bodies  of  the  living  shall  experience  at  the  sound 
of  the  final  trump.  The  ordinary  laws  of  matter 
then  ceased  to  bind  it  in  afiinity  to  earth;  gravita- 
tion no  longer  resisted  its  spiritual  attractions,  and 
volition  became  the  instrument  of  locomotion; 
chemical  assimilation  was  arrested  in  its  processes, 
and  the  fuUness  of  immortality  was  stamped  upon 
it;  the  rays  of  celestial  glory  that  would  have 
blinded  mortal  vision  were  unvailed,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged Mediator  took  his  radiant  seat  "on  the 
right  hand  of  Gknl;"  for  the  Mmanity  of  Christ 
still  holds  relations  to  spaae— lis  body  must  be 
MMfictoWe,  and  where  that  place  is,  is  hxavxm.  So 
far  only  can  speculation  safely  go. 

Christ  was  "  the  first-fruits  of  the  resurrection," 
the  type  and  pledge  of  ours  hereafter.  Tet  others 
had  ascended  before  him;  but  they  had  not  tasted 
death.  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  translated,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  patriarchal  and  prophetical  dis- 
pensations in  the  glorified  world.  Others,  too,  had 
revived  from  the  dead;  but  it  was  to  die  again. 
Several  persons  in  both  Testaments  came  back 
awhile  to  their  earthly  friends,  to  report  the  reality 
of  the  other  world.  Christ  alone  has  exchanged 
the  grave  for  glory,  and  thus  achieved  a  complete 
deliverance  from  "  the  bondage  of  corruption." 

How  little  were  the  disciples  aware  of  these 
things,  as  their  Master  led  them  across  the  Ke- 
dron,  on  the  familiar  road  toward  Bethany  I  While 
he  was  preparing  to  deliver  to  them,  as  his  final 
trust,  the  responsible  charge  of  evangelizing  the 
world,  their  minds  are  still  full  of  the  frivolous 
passion  for  worldly  empire;  and,  as  they  ascend 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  break  the  impressive 
silence  with  the  childish  question,  "Lord,  wUt 
thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?"  The  solemn  scenes  of  the  crucifixion  and 
of  the  subsequent  events  had  not  even  sufiiced  to 
open  their  minds  to  the  spiritual  character  of  his 
mission;  there  was  but  one  more  event  to  occur 
between  them,  but  that  would  effectually  undeceive 
them.  The  Savior,  therefore,  gently  reproves  their 
mistake,  in  terms  that  seem  only  to  correct  their 
misapprehension  of  the  time. 

They  pass  on,  till  they  reach  the  summit  of  the 
hill;  and  there,  in  full  view  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as 
of  Bethany,  he  gives  them  that  commission,  which 
was  to  be  at  once  the  chart  of  their  future  opera- 
tions and  the  molding  institution  of  the  world's 
history  to  the  latest  times.  They  receive  his  ben- 
ediction, doubtless  with   solemn,   but   otherwise 
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appareDtly  with  no  special  emotions,  when  suddenly, 
in  the  Bct,  "  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  a  cloud 
receiTed  him  out  of  their  sight  I"  With  mute  aston- 
ishment, they  stand  gaking  up  at  the  spot  in  the 
heavens  where  their  Master  has  disappeared — they 
know  not  what  to  think,  they  hare  no  power  to 
move— till  their  reverie  is  broken  by  angelic  voices 
at  their  side,  assuring  them  that  Jesus  has  gone 
up  to  heaven,  no  more  to  return  till  the  final  day. 
A  flood  of  light  now  bursts  upon  their  burdened, 
bewildered  thoughts;  for  the  first  time  they  dis- 
tinctly see  the  grand  object  of  the  Redeemer's  life; 
the  spiritual  apprehension  rushes  with  a  tide  of 
joy  through  their  minds,  and,  in  transports  of 
praise,  they  fall  upon  their  knees,  to  worship  their 
LoftD,  truly  found  only  in  his  departure!  From 
that  hour  we  hear  no  more  of  carnal  hopes  and 
secular  anticipations. 

So  prompt  was  the  fulfillment  of  their  Master's 
promise,  that,  "  if  he  went  away,  he  would  send 
the  Comforter"  in  his  stead,  the  influence  of  that 
divine  inspirer  they  already  began  to  feel,  as  they 
returned  with  light  hearts  to  the  city,  there  to  await 
its  fullness  of  power.  And  here  we  may  find  an 
explanation  of  that  condition  of  its  bestowment, 
at  first  so  mysterious,  "  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Com- 
forter will  not  come  unto  you."  Was  this  then  the 
reason  of  the  ascension  ?  Was  it  indispensable  to 
their  spiritual  enlightenment?  Even  so;  for  not 
only  would  "the  Spirit  of  truth,"  by  its  ubiquity 
and  its  unobserved  but  most  immediate  access  to 
the  mind,  be  a  more  perfect  teacher  than  he  person- 
ally could  be,  and  not  only  was  it  suitable — ^nay, 
ibr  aoght  we  know,  necessary  in  the  councils  of 
heaven — that  the  interceding  Priest  and  Sacrifice 
should  enter  within  the  heavenly  vail,  but  his 
presence  on  earth  would  have  been  a  hinderance 
to  that  spiritual  worship,  which  must  be  abstracted 
from  all  outward  form,  and  to  that  life  of  faith 
which  is  opposed  to  sight.  And  so  it  proved:  the 
single  glance  into  the  heavenly  world,  through  the 
aperture  by  which  the  Son  of  God  retired  from 
them,  gave  them  a  juster  perception  of  divine  things 
than  they  seem  to  have  gained  trom  all  his  per- 
sonal instructions  while  among  them.  Let  us,  then, 
who  are  often  tempted  to  think,  "  How  much  more 
highly  favored  were  the  twelve,  with  their  Master 
at  hand  to  teach  them  I"  remember  that  we  have 
even  a  more  efficient  substitute  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  show,  by  our  diligent  application  and  atten- 
tion to  his  monitions,  that  we  duly  appreciate  the 
privilege. 


A  WISH. 


Men  put  off  religion  on  the  same  principle  and 
with  the  same  intent  that  some  put  off  paying  their 
debts— meaning  never  to  pay  them,  or,  at  least, 
hoping  to  be  able  in  K>me  way  to  avoid  payment. 
Is  this  wisdom,  or  creditable  worldly  policy  even? 
Who  can  answer? 


.  &.  a.  irioBoi^. 


Be  mine  the  gentle,  kindly  art. 

Which  others  might  disdain. 
To  touch  the  living,  human  heart — 

The  soul's  electric  chain; 
To  strike  the  fine,  harmonious  chords 

Where  feeling  deepest  lies, 
And  kindle  joys  with  burning  words. 

Or  move  to  tender  sighs. 

Be  mine  the  power  to  wake  at  will 

The  passions  deep  and  strong. 
And  each  responsive  soul  to  fill 

With  glowing  waves  of  song; 
To  win  from  pallid  lips  a  smile. 

The  loneliest  breast  to  cheer. 
And  with  fresh,  summer  thoughts  beguile 

The  wrinkled,  old,  and  sear. 

Be  mine  the  old  Enchanter's  wand. 

Which,  from  the  past,  could  wave 
The  spectral  joys  that  Time's  cold  hand 

Had  plunged  within  that  grave; 
Then,  in  the  mourner's  lonely  room. 

And  by  the  hearth-stone  cold. 
What  angel  forms  should  light  the  gloom, 

And  broken  hearts  remold  I 

Had  I  but  these,  I'd  ask  no  more; 

For,  with  such  heavenly  power, 
Unto  its  bloom  I'd  swift  restore 

Each  broken,  faded  flower. 
O,  give  me,  then,  the  kindly  art. 

Which  others  might  disdain-*- 
The  power  to  touch  the  human  hearts— 

The  soul's  electric  chain  I 


WHT  THOSE  TEARS! 

BT  icaa.  X.  A.  BxasLow.         • 

What  was  it  called  those  tears 
Forth  from  their  secret  cell  ? 

'Twas  neither  pain,  nor  fears. 
Nor  was  it  a  farewell. 

Ah  I  it  was  one  harsh  word — 

It  was  a  look  unkind. 
Which,  like  a  piercing  sword. 

Gashes  the  tender  mind. 

A  ceaseless  smile  of  love 

'Twere  easy  to  impart. 
Like  a  sweet  ray  from  heaven. 

To  cheer  the  aching  heart. 

Surely  there  is  a  land 

Where  no  dark  teare  may  flow- 
Where  the  most  valued  friend 

Proves  not  the  bitterest  foe ! 


AN   AUSTRIAN   OL  L  A-PODRID  A. 


AN  AU8TEIAN  OLLA-PODRIDA. 

BT  rRoyxasoR  wirrxAV  WBz.x.a. 

The  famous  Spanish  olla-podrida  is  a  favorite 
national  dish,  as  every  body  knows,  made  up  of 
odds  and  ends  of  all  sorts,  that  together  make  a 
savory  morsel  that  every  Spaniard  considers  an 
important  shade  in  the  national  character.  We 
make  no  pretensions  of  having  discovered  a  dish 
of  this  nature  on  Austrian  soil;  but  we  have  long 
cherished  a  medley  of  odds  and  ends,  that  we  would 
gladly  have  given  to  our  fair  readers  long  ere  this, 
had  we  known  when  and  where  to  serve  them  up, 
that  they  might  be  palatable.  We  have  waited  in 
vain,  and,  in  desperation,  come  to  the  courageous 
conclusion  to  try  our  hand  at  an  Austrian  olla- 
podrida,  humbly  begging  our  fair  patrons  not  to 
taste  this  culinario-literary  preparation  with  too 
critical  a  palate. 

In  the  first  place,  we  feel  like  gossiping,  and 
know  of  no  individual  in  the  present  moment, 
while  passing  in  review  the  reminiscences  of  Vi- 
enna, more  deserving  of  a  lashing  than  that  famous 
gossip,  Mrs.  TroUope.  May  she  never  receive  an 
appeUation  less  deserved  than  this  I 

"  Sir,"  said  a  lady  to  us  one  evening,  in  a  social 
circle  of  Austrian  dames, "  are  you  acquainted  with 
the  famous  Madame  Trollope  V 

"Have  not  the  honor,  madam,"  was  our  brief 
reply. 

"  Honor  1  sir;  I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  an 
honor;  we  certainly  do  not  here;  we  know  her  too 
well;  and  you  must  know  her,  too,  for  she  has  writ- 
ten a  book  about  the  Americans,  and  has,  I  suppose, 
slandered  you  as  she  has  slandered  us." 

"We  acknowledge,  madam,  that  we  considered 
ourselves  rather  harshly  treated,  and  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  west — Cin- 
cinnati—the field  of  her  glory  and  witness  of  her 
retreat." 

"Sir,"  continued  the  lady,  "she  has  written  a 
book  about  us,  which  she  calls  'Vienna  and  the 
Austrians;'  and,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  word  of 
it  true;  at  least  that  part  which  she  devotes  to  me 
is  shamefully  glossed  over  with  misrepresentation. 

.  .  .  She  was  introduced  to  me  by  Baroness , 

from  whom  she  had  learned  that  I  had  newly  fur- 
nished my  house,  as  is  the  custom  here  frequently. 
As  I  was  about  to  open  ray  new  establishment  with 
a  larg^  party  of  friends,  according  to  our  German 
custom,  she  felt  very  anxious  to  be  one  of  the  num- 
ber, to  see  what  might  be  new  to  her.  At  her 
special  request,  conveyed  to  me  through  the  Bar- 
oness, I  sent  her  an  invitation  to  be  one  of  the 
party.  .  .  .  She  appeared  at  an  early  hour,  and 
troubled  me  with  all  sorts  of  inquisitive  questions, 
and,  finally,  bluntly  requested  me  to  show  her  even 
my  kitchen  and  sleeping  apartments,  as  she  was 
very  desirous  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  German  household. 
...  I  thought  the  request  a  very  strange  and 


improper  one,  but  complied  out  of  politeness,  and 
was  heartily  glad  when  I  got  rid  of  my  trouble- 
some guest.  .  .  .  Shortly  afterward  she  publishes 
a  book,  where  I  am  served  up  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Viennese  ladies,  who  furnish  their  houses  anew 
every  few  years  in  order  to  have  some  new  attrac- 
tion for  lukewarm  guests,  and  boldly  announces 
that  she  was  dragged  over  the  house  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  made  to  examine  every  trifle  from 
kitchen  to  garret." 

"Madam,"  replied  we,  "there  are  many  ladies  in 
the  United  States  who  could  sympathize  with  you 
deeply." 

Shortly  afterward  we  applied  to  the  sacristan  of 
the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  for  admission  to 
the  immense  catacombs  that  lie  under  it,  and  ex- 
tend for  a  considerable  distance  from  its  precincts — 
a  subterranean  city  of  the  dead,  over  whose  vaults 
the  din  of  business  or  pleasure  resounds  unceas- 
ingly for  at  least  twenty  hours  in  twenty-four. 

"  There  is  no  admission  for  strangers,  sir,"  said 
the  sacristan,  "  since  Madame  Trollope  was  here." 
"What,"  said  we,  "has  Madame  to  do  with  the 
catacombs,  pray?" 

"Why,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  when  that  lady  was 
here,  she  requested  us,  through  a  high  personage, 
to  break  our  ordinary  rules,  and  admit  a  lady  to 
inspect  the  vaults  of  the  dead.  We  did  so,  and 
took  every  pains  to  show  her  all  she  wanted  to 
see,  although  a  little  surprised  at  her  desires.  .  .  . 
When  her  book  appeared,  she  abused  us  for  what  she 
termed  our  coarse  feeling  in  permitting  such  sights 
to  appear  before  the  public  gaze,  and  gave  an  en- 
graving of  one  of  the  scenes  in  a  vault,  where  the 
skeletons  are  reclining  against  the  wall,  presenting 
a  ghastly  group  as  dimly  lighted  by  the  flambeaux 
of  the  guides,  with  herself  gazing  in  horror  in  the 
foreground.  .  .  .  She  advised  us  to  bar  the  entrance 
to  the  catacombs;  and  we  think  her  advice  so  good 
that  we  have  determined  to  foUow  it  in  future,  and 
especially  toward  her  ladyship  in  peraon,  should 
she  appear  again." 

We  left  the  catacombs,  wondering  how  soon  Mrs. 
Trollope  would  cross  our  path  once  more;  and 
called  on  an  English  gentleman  and  his  wife  at 
one  of  the  principal  hotels.  On  inquiring  of  the 
clerk  if  our  friends  were  in,  he  replied,  "  My  lord 
has  driven  out,  sir,  with  my  lady."  In  all  the  Ger- 
man capitals  John  Bull  is  looked  upon  as  a  moneyed 
gentleman,  and  all  those  who  have  any  thing  to 
expect  from  his  purse  are  ever  ready  to  dignify  him 
with  titles;  and  none  seem  more  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  this  use  than  "my  lord"  and  "my  lady." 
While  promenading  one  bright  afternoon  in  the 
beautiful  public  gardens  of  the  capital,  surrounded 
by  wealth,  fashion,  and  beauty,  a  group  of  happy 
children  richly  dressed,  and  accompanied  with  a  very 
lady-like  governess,  ran  rompingly  by,  exclaiming, 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  "  Come,  my  lord  I  come, 
my  lady  I"  We  looked  aroujpd  to  see  if  our  friends, 
perhaps,  were  thus  familiarly  invited  to  hasten  their 
pace,  when,  behold!  we  perceived  two  exquisite 
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little  lapdogs,  fairlj  buried  in  their  silken  shaggy 
hair,  approaching  with  all  possible  speed,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  bells  and  ribbons  that  adorned 
their  titled  persons.  Those  little  canine  jewels 
were  nearly  as  much  cared  for  as  were  their  little 
masters  and  mistresses,  and,  to  cap  the  climax, 
eren  bore  Engliah  titles — ^for  any  thing  that  is 
English  is  considered  bon-ton  and  ezclusiTe  in 
Vienna.  The  children  of  the  nobles  and  gentry 
are  taught  English  at  a  very  early  age.  French  is 
almost  looked  upon  as  their  mother-tongue,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  imparted  to  them  in  the  same 
way,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the 
children  learn  French  before  the  German.  No  large 
establishment  is  considered  complete  without  a 
French  governess  for  the  children,  and  said  lady 
always  converses  in  French  with  them,  for  the  most 
excellent  reason  that  she  seldom  understands  any 
thing  else.  This  course  lays  a  firm  foundation  for 
this  language;  and  the  children  then  frequently  pass 
into  the  hands  of  an  English  governess,  and  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  this  language  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  on  the  fashionable 
promenade  these  languages  are  most  usually  heard 
among  the  children  and  their  teachers,  who  are 
Blways  with  them,  whether  during  studies  or  rec- 
reation. 

This  system  gives  a  genteel  and  agreeable  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  worthy  and  intelli- 
gent young  ladies;  but  its  tendency  is  to  give  an 
undue  amount  of  importance  to  the  languages,  and 
to  cause  a  neglect  of  other  most  useful  but  less 
polite  accomplishments.  A  young  lady  in  Vienna 
is  considered  as  possessing  the  acme  of  what  is 
worth  knowing,  if  she  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  and  English,  and  be  a  skillful  musician: 
these  enable  her  to  shine  in  society,  to  converse 
with  all  who  may  be  present,  and  to  charm  with 
her  musical  powers.  Her  intercouree  with  the 
world,  added  to  the  opera  and  the  ball,  give  her 
subjects  for  conversation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she 
be  intellectually  inclined,  she  never  mingles  in  the 
active  questions  of  the  world,  but  prefers  Schil- 
ler, Shakspeare,  or  Racine— in  short,  she  becomes 
a  poet.  So  much  are  languages  cultivated,  that 
on  entering  a  fashionable  saloon  the  French  is 
always  used  during  the  cerelnony  of  introduction, 
on  tiie  ground  that  one  or  the  yther  party  may  not  be 
German,  and  it  is  retained  as  a  matter  of  choice  by 
most  of  the  company  during  the  evening.  The 
question  is  never  asked,  "Can  you  speak  French  V* 
it  would  border  on  insult  to  suppose  one  not  able 
to  do  so.  During  the  carnival  a  brilliant  conver- 
saxume  is  given  in  one  of  the  large  saloons  of  the 
palace,  in  which  the  ladies  are  in  costume.  By 
common  consent,  the  French  is  here  the  language 
of  the  evening,  and  a  question  in  German  would  be 
looked  upon  as  vulgar,  although  four  thousand 
people  are  generally  here  assembled.  The  object 
and  result  of  this  is  to  make  the  company  select 
and  intelligent.  English  and  Italian  are  considered 
more  perfectly  aristocratic,  and  groups  may  every- 


where be  seen  conversing  in  these  languages  in  a  sort 
of  exclusive  pride.  At  one  of  these  festivals  we 
inquired  of  a  lady,  who  had  been  talking  English 
to  us  and  others  for  some  time,  why  she  did  not 
use  the  French:  "O,"  replied  she,  "it  is  too  vul- 
gar—every one  here  can  speak  French;"  and  her 
answer  gave  an  excellent  insight  into  one  of  the 
national  characteristics  of  her  country. 

The  late  Emperor,  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  is  a  curi- 
ous instance  of  a  man  destitute  of  nearly  every 
other  faculty  than  that  of  language.  It  is  said  that 
he  speaks  nearly  every  language  spoken  in  his 
dominions,  like  Mithridates  of  old— the  German, 
Hungarian,  and  Italian  for  his  subjects,  and  French 
and  English  for  visitors.  In  other  respects  he  is 
almost  an  imbecile;  his  very  countenance  betrays 
the  marks  of  a  complete  vacuity  of  intellect;  and 
his  subjects,  long  before  he  abdicated,  knew  this 
circumstance  so  well  that  sly  stories  of  his  sim- 
plicity passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  inciting  a 
smile  of  pity  or  contempt,  as  they  reached  the  ear 
of  friend  or  foe.  Not  far  from  the  capital  lies  the 
summer  residence  of  his  Majesty — ^the  beautiful 
palace  of  Schoenbrun,  the  Versailles  of  Austria. 
The  grounds  are  extensive  and  beautiful,  and  laid 
out  in  French  stfle,  a  circumstance  which,  no 
doubt,  did  its  share  toward  making  it  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  Napoleon  on  his  invasion  of  Aus- 
tria. The  gardens  of  Schoenbrun  were  the  usual 
resort  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  during  the  summer 
afternoons,  and  are  diversified  with  exotic  plants 
and  a  menagerie  of  rare  and  curious  animals,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  they  live  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  when  in  their  native  land. 
We  were  one  day  examining  the  birds,  in  company 
with  an  Austrian  friend,  when  he  roguishly  whis- 
pered in  our*'ear  an  anecdote  that  is  told  of  the 
Emperor.  We  vouch  not  for  its  truth,  but  give 
it  as  we  received  it.  His  Majesty  was  one  day 
walking  with  his  chamberlain  through  the  menag- 
erie, when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  pecu- 
liarly large  eagle,  sullenly  perched  in  his  cage. 
"What  kind  of  bird  is  that?'*  inquired  his  Majesty. 
"  An  eagle,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  chamberlain. 
"An  eagle,"  said  the  Emperor;  "that  can't  be  an 
eagle !"  "  I  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon,  why  not  V* 
was  the  reply.  "  Why  not?  why  an  eagle  has  two 
heads!"  said  the  Emperor.  The  whole  force  of 
this  reply  will  be  comprehended  when  we  remind 
our  readers  that  the  Austrian  national  flag  always 
bears  the  double-headed  eagle. 

To  this  we  exclaimed  "bravo I"  and,  childlike, 
lustily  begged  for  another  story.  Our  friend's  stock 
was  not  exhausted,  aud  he  good-naturedly  acceded 
to  our  demand. 

"  The  Grand  Council  of  state,"  said  he,  "  is  com- 
posed of  five  individuals — ^the  Emperor,  Metter- 
nich,  the  Archduke  Lewis,  and  two  other  great 
personages:  these  form,  so  to  speak,  our  cabinet, 
and  are  always  in  session  when  any  very  important 
question  is  to  be  debated  or  settled.  One  morn- 
ing an  exceedingly  knotty  question  was  presented, 
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which  puzsled  even  Metteraich  himself;  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  Coancil  walked  to  and  fro,  thinking 
and  planning  in  silence  what  should  be  the  solu- 
tion; presently  the  Emperor  clapped  his  hand  on 
his  knee,  and  exclaimed, '  I  have  it !'  '  What  is  it, 
your  Majesty?'  said  Mettemich,  turning  deferen- 
tially around,  and  approaching  him.  '  A  fly,'  re- 
plied the  Emperor, '  Uiat  has  been  plaguing  me  all 
the  morning/  " 

Some  time  after  this  we  met  a  most  intelligent 
gentleman  in  the  captain  of  one  of  the  steamers  of 
the  Danube,  who  had  shortly  before  enjoyed  the 
distinguished  honor  of  conveying  his  Majesty  from 
Vienna  to  Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary.  On  in- 
quiring how  the  Emperor  seemed  pleased  with  his 
trip,  the  captain  observed  that  his  Miyesty  bad  de- 
scended into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  machinexy,  and,  while 
looking  at  the  boiler,  inquired  the  power  of  the 
boat.  "One  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power,  your 
Majesty,"  replied  the  captain .  "  Wouldn't  it  be  bet- 
ter," said  the  Emperor,  "to  have  the  horses  at  once, 
so  that  there  oonld  not  be  any  danger  firom  the 
bursting  of  the  boiler  ?" 

But  the  poor  Emperor  has  now  retired  fh>m  the 
troubles  of  the  world,  and  transferred  his  responsi- 
bilities to  younger  hands;  and,  with  all  his  failings, 
his  people  still  cherish  him  in  their  memory  as  the 
"  Qood  Emperor  Ferdinand;"  for  he  knew  too  little 
to  be  cruel;  his  good-nature  covered  a  multitude 
of  sins  committed  by  those  who  most  closely  sur- 
rounded him.  When  he  shall  have  seen  the  last 
of  earth,  his  heart  will  doubtless  be  embalmed  as 
are  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  silver  urn, 
to  which  it  will  be  confined,  will  take  its  place  in 
the  vault  in  the  long  line  of  the  hearts  of  the 
Hapeburgs;  for  it  is  a  singular  custom  in  Austria 
that,  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
family,  the  heart  is  taken  from  the  body,  embalmed, 
and  placed  in  a  silver  urn.  These  are  all  placed  in 
a  strong  vault  in  the  oldest  church  of  the  city, 
formerly  a  convent,  and,  for  a  trifle  to  the  sexton, 
the  stranger  can  peep  through  a  hole  in  a  strong 
door  that  bars  the  entrance,  and  there  stand  the 
hearts  of  the  most  mighty  family  of  rulers  that 
Germany  has  ever  known.  As  we  were  gratifying 
our  curiosity,  our  attention  was  specially  directed 
to  the  um  containing  the  heart  of  the  King  of 
Rome,  Napoleon's  only  son.  It  is  deposited  here 
because  his  mother,  Maria  Louisa,  was  an  Arch- 
duchess of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  Austrians  have  a  peculiar  respect  for  the 
remains  of  the  departed,  more  so,  we  think,  than  any 
other  nation  that  it  has  been  our  lot  to  kiiow.  All- 
Saints'-Day,  in  Vienna,  may  be  considered  a  relig- 
ious holiday,  for  it  is  principally  employed  in  vis- 
iting the  tombs  of  those  who  have  preceded  their 
kindred  in  their  voyage  to  the  land  of  rest.  We 
once  spent  All-Saints'-Day  in  visiting  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  capital,  and  found  much  to  remember, 
and  little  that  we  could  desire  to  forget.  The  very 
entrance  to  them  is  soothing  and  consoling.    Over 


their  portals  generally  stands  the  inscription,  "God?9 
Fidd,"  or  more  usually,  perhaps,  "  Place  of  Rut." 
On  passing  into  the  interior,  we  every-where  per- 
ceived groups  engaged  in  silent  devotion  over  the 
graves  of  Uie  departed.  Here  it  was  a  mother 
leaning  over  the  image  of  her  child;  there  a  sister 
mourning  for  a  brother  gone  to  the  dust  whence  he 
had  q>rung;  here  the  wife  silently  communed  with  a 
departed  husband;  and  there  a  husband  dropped  a 
tear  and  murmured  a  prayer  for  a  wife  that  retained 
his  affections  even  in  the  cold  embrace  of  death. 
This  commingling  of  prayers  rose  in  one  audible  but 
unintelligible  supplication — a  murmur  from  earth 
to  heaven!  Over  many  of  the  graves  were  hung 
small  lanterns,  that  burned  dimly  all  the  preceding 
eve,  and  all  of  them  were  ornamented  with  wreaths 
of  tmmorteUes,  a  favorite  token  of  remembrance. 

Another  aflfocting  and  refining  funereal  custom 
in  Austria,  is  the  ceremony  of  burying  a  young  and 
innocent  girL  The  lugubrious  and  mournful  black 
is  laid  aside,  and  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances, 
who  are  maidens  as  she,  appear  in  robes  of  white, 
that  they  may  accompany  her  to  her  narrow  home 
in  the  appropriate  habiliments  of  innocence.  On 
either  side  of  the  pall-bearers  that  support  the 
coffin  are  rows  of  young  girls,  so  that  the  bier  and 
its  burden  is  within  a  hollow  square.  These  bear 
festoons  of  tamioiteUet,  that  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  a  chain  of  sacred  remembrance  to  the 
departed.  On  the  coffin  lies  a  wreath  of  orange 
blossoms,  to  indicate  that  she  has  become  the  bride 
of  her  Savior.  And  thus,  with  a  Te  Deum  Uatdamau 
to  her  memory,  is  she  borne  to  her  new  home. 

Even  the  poor  criminal  that,  expiates  his  crime 
on  the  gallows  is,  nevertheless,  an  object  of  sym- 
pathy. The  government,  as  an  example  to  evil- 
doen,  lets  the  body  hang  from  morning  till  night, 
a  fearful  warning  of  retributive  justice;  but  soon 
after  his  spirit  has  ceased  its  smuggles  with  the 
body  it  is  loth  to  leave,  the  people  spread  a  large 
sheet  under  the  gallows,  and  appoint  sentinels  to 
pace  along  its  border,  and  guard  the  modest  trifle 
that  many  of  the  passers-by  throw  on  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  for  a  mass  to  be  said  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul.  In  a  few  days  after  this  the 
villages  of  the  environs  will  receive  a  visit  from  an 
improvUatore,  who  is  provided  with  a  large  amount 
of  canvas,  on  which  are  painted  the  scenes  of  the 
murder,  and,  perhaps,  the  preliminary  ciroum- 
stances  that  led  to  it.  This  canvas  he  unrolls  in 
the  streets,  fiistens  on  a  fence,  perchance,  and  then 
commences  his  story  to  the  gaping  group  that  never 
fails  to  gather  around  him.  First  is  presented  the 
young  and  blooming  youth,  aurrounded  by  friends 
and  the  prospects  of  a  happy  future.  Here  his 
early  life  is  sung  in  a  whining  tone.  Then  appears 
the  temptation  to  sin,  and  the  efforts  to  resist  it, 
according  to  the  circ'nmstances.  This  is  most  gen- 
erally the  gambling-table  or  the  rum-bottle.  This 
part  of  the  story  is  now  sung;  and  then  are  un- 
rolled the  scenes  attending  the  crime,  generally 
di^^sting,  at  times  revolting,  as  eveiy  effi>rt  is 
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made,  by  &  plentiful  daubing  of  red,  to  work  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  ignorant  group.  If  the  latter 
effort  has  been  successful,  the  poor  simpletons 
throw  in  their  hard-earned  coppers  generously,  and 
the  w^rwUatore,  well  pleased  with  his  harvest, 
travels  on  with  his  canvas  and  stereotyped  story 
to  the  next  village. 

The  people  are  ever  ready  to  hear  something  new, 
in  order  to  fill  the  gap  in  their  vacant  minds  and 
lives;  for  political  events  do  not  interest  them  as 
they  do  us,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  so 
totaUy  destitute  of  political  rights  that  they  seldom 
question  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  political 
measures,  except  the  latter  infringe  on  their  ma- 
terial welfare  in  a  very  palpable  manner.    The 
policy  of  the  government  is  to  give  them  holidays, 
on  which  to  dance,  sing,  or  be  idle;  but  these  hol- 
idays are  always  professedly  of  a  religious  nature, 
I    being  in  honor  of  some  saint  or  some  event.    They 
are  so  numerous  that  three  sometimes  come  in  a 
I    week.    This  would  seem  a  seitous  interruption  to 
I    business  men;  but  custom  has  inured  them  to  it, 
and  they  close  their  factories  or  stores,  as  a  matter 
I    of  course,  and  enjoy  themselves  with  the  masses. 
This  frequent  return  of  holidays  requires  a  good 
memory  to  keep  pace  with  their  arrival;  and,  to 
obviate  all  difficulties  in  this  respect,  the  almanacs 
are  so  printed  that  all  the  holidays  appear  in  large 
I    red  letters  instead  of  black.    Thus  every  calendar 
'    is  plentifully  interspersed  with  red  lines;  and  when 
the  question  arises.  Is  such  a  day  a  holiday  or  not  ? 
the  red  settles  said  question  without  even  the  ability 
or  trouUe  of  rea^ng.     We  one  day  requested  a 
workman  to  postpone  a  little  job  till  the  moirow, 
I    as  being  more  convenient  to  onrself.    He  replied 
that  he  would  do  so  willingly,  but  it  was  a  holiday. 
"  Why,  it  was  a  holiday  the  day  before  yesterday  1 
I    What  day  can  come  to-morrow?"    "I  do  not  re- 
\    member,"  sail  he,  "but  it  is  printed  red  in  the 
almanac."    W^e  referred,  and,  to  our  dissatisfaction, 
found  it  to  be^t  Leopold's  day,  or  some  other  saint 
of  that  family. 
'        A  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  holidays  of  these 
'    saints  is  the  eireumstance,  that  they  end  the  day 
with  a  grand  ball,  in  honoff  say  they,  of  the  distin- 
guished name  that  the  day  may  hi^pen  to  bear. 
>    It  is  made  a  very  brilliant  affiiir  for  the  working 
I    and  trading  classes  who  take  part  in  it.    It  gives  a 
curioui  exhibit  of  the  kind  of  social  intercourse 
that  pervades  all  classes  in  Vienna.    In  company 
j    with  a  number  of  Americans,  some  of  whom  were 
from  the  southern  states,  we  found  ourselves  once 
I    precipitated  right  into  the  midst  of  one  of  these  per- 
I    formances.    We  found  no  less  than  two  thousand 
very  well-dressed  and  apparently  very  happy  peo- 
ple, swarming  in  the  immense  saloon,  galleries,  and 
refrishment-rooms.    All  were  gay,  inobtrusive,  and 
extremely  affable  in  their  intereourse  with  each 
j    other.    Hundreds  were  whirling  round  like  butter- 
flies ^id  one  immense  swarm,  when  presently  two 
;    ebonji  dames  from  Africa,  black  as  the  darkness  of 
Egypt,  whixaed  by,  in  the  arms  of  their  partners. 


with  such  swiftness  that  our  southern  friends  could 
scarcely  collect  their  scattered  senses  before  the 
dark  ladies  were  lost  in  the  crowd.  In  the  common 
course  of  revolving  bodies,  it  was  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  th^  would  soon  appear  again,  and  all  the 
American  delegation  was  drawn  up,  ranh^nd  file, 
to  see  their  evolutions.  Sure  enough,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments they  again  passed  us,  and  fortunately  the 
more  slowly,  from  being  fatigued.  This  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  examine  them  the  more  critically. 
They  were  young,  and  blooming  with  the  hilarity 
of  the  occasion,  showing  prettier  rows  of  teeth 
than  any  other  ladies  in  the  saloon.  Th^ir  dress 
was  peculiar,  and  faultless  for  the  occasion,  being 
pure  white,  with  sleeves  so  short  that  a  striking 
contrast  was  effected  between  the  color  of  the 
plump  and  youthful  arms  and  the  spotless  white 
of  the  sleeves  and  long  kid  gloves,  that  passed 
beyond  the  wrists,  and  were  adorned  with  jeweled 
bracelets.  They  were  whirling  round  with  the 
most  distinguished-looking  gentlemen  in  the  room, 
and  we  were  afterward  convinced  that  they  were 
considered  the  bdUt  of  the  evening;  for  in  the 
refreshment-rooms  the  invitations  for  the  next  per- 
formance were  so  numerous  that  the  ladies  could 
hardly  discuss  their  ices  or  jellies.  Our  southern 
friends  were  incensed,  and  would  have  held  an 
indignation  meeting  on  the  spot,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pitiable  minority  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves. Considering  prudence  the  better  part  of 
valor,  we  huiried  out  without  making  any  demon- 
stration. Shortly  afterward  we  learned  the  history 
of  those  happy  daughters  of  Africa.  An  Austrian 
vessel  of  war  had  rescued  them  from  a  slave  ship 
near  the  coast,  and  brought  them  home.  They 
were  now  in  a  strange  land,  young,  friendless,  and 
unfortunate,  and  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  the 
language.  A  Christian  lady  of  wealth  and  title-* 
a  baroness — ^took  compassion  on  their  misfortune, 
and  determined  to  raise  and  educate  them.  Her 
labors  were  crowned  with  success,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  intelligent  and  worthy  young  ladies. 
Their  race  is  a  curiosity  in  Austria,  and  there  exists 
no  prejudice  in  relation  to  their  color;  they  are, 
therefore,  treated  as  others— according  to  their 
merits. 

All  arrangements  for  festivals  in  Vienna,  whether 
public  or  private,  are  gotten  up  with  a  taste  that  is 
surpassed  only  in  Paris.  Indeed,  in  some  particu- 
lars' the  Viennese  seem  to  carry  the  palm  away 
from  the  Parisians,  and  especially  in  that  depart- 
ment in  which  the  latter  are  considered  to  occel; 
namely,  in  that  of  the  confections.  We  were  first 
fully  convinced  of  this  at  a  private  dinner-party, 
given  to  a  company  of  about  twenty  by  a  difdoma- 
tist  of  the  capital.  After  a  couple  of  houra  spent 
in  slowly  discussing  the  substantiala  of  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment,  spiced  with  lively  conversation, 
wit,  and  repartee,  we  saw  a  beautiful  poU-parrot, 
seated  on  a  pereh,  l»rought  into  the  room,  and  car- 
ried to  the  lady  of  the  house  at  the  head  of  the 
Uble.     The   plumage  of  "Pretty  PoU"  was  as 
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brilliant  and  striking  as  if  she  had  jnst  arrived 
from  the  luxurious  regions  of  the  torrid  zone;  but, 
alasl  poor  Poll  was  doomed  to  destruction.  The 
fair  lady  raised  a  knife,  and,  with  one  stroke,  cut 
off  Poll's  head,  and  handed  it  on  a  plate  to  a  lady 
at  her  a^e.  Those  among  us  that  were  strangers 
and  uninitiated,  soon  learned  from  Poll's  history 
that  she  was  composed  of  ice-cream.  But  this  was 
not  all.  A  basket  of  flowers  was  now  set  on  the 
table,  and  rare  flowers  they  were — ^roses,  white  and 
red,  japonicas,  tulips,  dahlias,  and  cactuses.  The 
illusion  was  complete;  for  the  coloring  was  so  per- 
fect that  any  unsuspecting  wight  would  have  pro- 
nounced them  flowers,  on  a  casual  glance.  They 
were  also  of  ice-cream,  and  were  soon  distributed 
among  the  company,  the  young  ladies  being  com- 
plimented with  the  white  roses.  And  still  they 
came.  A  plate  of  delicious-looking  fruit  was  now 
brought  in — apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums, 
grapes,  and  currants.  These  were  also  colored 
and  shaded  so  true  to  nature,  that  it  seems  as  if 
that  matchless  artist  must  have  applied  their  tints 
with  her  pencil.  But  to  enhance  the  value,  each 
fruit  also  had  its  peculiar  natural  flavor;  so  that 
one  could  almost  imagine,  on  eating  them,  that  they 
were  real  apricots,  currants,  or  plums,  instead  of  a 
simple  preparation  of  ice-cream. 

To  indulging  in  these  delicacies  we  anticipate  no 
decided  objection  on  the  part  of  our  fair  readers; 
but  lest  they  may  be  too  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
Yiennese  dinner,  we  propose  serving  up  what  they 
are  at  liberty  to  consider  the  dark  side  of  this  pic- 
ture. Among  other  dainty  bits  indulged  in  by  the 
epicures  of  the  Imperial  city  are  tnaiU,  These,  in 
their  season,  are  considered  delicacies,  as  we  take 
the  liberty  of  considering  oysters  such .  Said  snails, 
however,  are  hardly  served  up  in  so  many  various 
styles  as  is  the  oyster,  but  they  have,  nevertheless, 
received  much  attention  from  regular  professors  of 
the  culinary  art.  They  are  generally  stewed  in  the 
shell,  and  served  up  in  this  way;  and  one  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  this  favorite  dainty  exhibits 
a  peculiar  grace  in  extracting  the  snail  from  its 
shell  with  his  fork.  An  immense  number  of  snails 
are  annually  brought  to  the  Vienna  market.  The 
neighborhood  of  Ulm,  on  the  Upper  Danube,  is 
said  to  furnish  two  millions.  Styria,  also,  engages 
largely  in  the  business  of  raising  snails  for  the 
table.  We  were  once  stopping  at  a  small  inn  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  where  there  seemed,  on 
the  afternoon  of  our  arrival,  to  be  no  other  attrac- 
tions than  those  of  nature.  Determined,  at  least, 
to  profit  by  these,  we  directed  our  steps  toward  a 
gurgling  brook  that  we  heard  in  the  vicinity.  To 
reach  it  we  were  obliged  to  cross  a  small  field, 
and,  on  jumping  over  into  the  high  grass,  we  found 
ourselves  in  an  immense  snail-bed,  and,  of  course, 
trampling  on  the  innocent  creatures.  Astounded 
at  this  unexpected  apparition  of  snails,  we  were 
preparing  to  part  company  with  them,  when  the 
old  hostess  of  the  inn  saw  us  among  her  snails, 
and  came  running  with  most  plaintive  tones  of 


intercession  in  their  behalf.    I,  of  course,  beat  a    j 
retreat. 

The  merits  of  snails  we  are  neither  prepared  to 
discuss  nor  defend;  we  merely  ask  a  charitable 
reception  for  them  on  the  ground  that  custom  is 
every  thing.  Those  very  ardent  lovers  of  snails 
entertain  a  supreme  disgust  for  oysters,  and  wonder 
how  people  can  swallow  such  uninviting-looking 
things.  Oysters  are  not  known  in  Vienna;  and 
when  a  denizen  of  the  latter  city  visits  London,  he 
generally  expatiates  in  round  terms  on  the  vitiated 
tastes  of  John  Bull.  On  this  sublunary  sphere 
custom  is  every  thing,  and  may  even  make  invit- 
ing so  abominable  a  dish  as  an  OUa-Podiida. 
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MoMTOOicxaT,  the  poet,  is  dead  1  Sadly  will  these 
words  fall  on  thousands  of  hearts;  not  in  England 
alone,  but  throughout  our  whole  country.  He  was 
born  on  the  4th  of  November,  1771,  and  was  eighty 
years  old  the  week  in  which  he  breathed  his  last. 
On  his  last  birthday  he  planted  an  oak-tree  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  Infirmary  of  Sheffield,  in  I 
which  town  he  had  resided  from  boyhood.  He  was 
intended  originally  for  the  Moravian  ministry  by 
his  parents;  but,  finding  himself  not  strongly  called 
that  way,  he  entered  a  mercantile  house,  with  a  view 
to  following  that  as  a  permanent  calling.  Subse- 
quently mingling  in  politics,  he  became  editor  of  a 
joumid  in  Sheffield.  Narrowly  watched  by  the 
government,  he  was  arrested  twice  and  thrown  into 
prison — ^the  first  term  for  three  months,  and  ihe 
second  for  six  months. 

Montgomery's  principal  poetical  works  are  his 
Wanderer  in  Switzerland,  The  West  Indies,  Prison 
Amusements,  The  World  before  the  Flood,  Green- 
land, and  the  Pelican  Island.  The  first  of  these 
works  was  made  the  subject,  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, of  a  scathing  review  in  the  Edinburg  Quar- 
terly, but  received,  nevertheless,  the  warm  suffrage 
of  the  public,  and  has  passed  through  some  fifteen 
editions. 

Montgomery  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  his 
minor  pieces,  almost  all  of  which  are  of  a  devo- 
tional cast.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  simple 
and  fervent  piety  in  which  he  was  nurtured  by  his 
godly  Moravian  parents,  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  lyrical  productions  of  the  highest  order,  full 
of  pathos  and  gushing  tenderness.  They  breathe 
a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  keeping  with  the  strict- 
est principles  of  piety,  and  will  continue  to  be 
regarded  among  the  choicest  specimens  of  choral 
melody,  while  men  speaking  the  English  language 
meet  to  worship  Him  who  is  ruler  and  benefactor 
of  all  our  race.  Long  be  his  memory  green  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands,  and  vividly  be  his  virtues  pro- 
claimed through  this  world  of  ours  I 
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(SECOND  PAPER.) 

III.  SoMXTooB  the  want  of  mental  balance  is 
found  in  the  faculty,  or  process,  if  jou  please,  of 
ahgiraetion.  By  this  we  resolve  a  complex  idea, 
and  separately  consider  one  or  more  of  its  elements. 
This  process  can  scarce  be  overrated.  Without  it, 
neither  the  poet  nor  the  artist  could  form  his  beau- 
tiful creations.  His  power  of  combination  were 
useless  without  materials.  Whence  can  he  obtain 
materials,  but  by  abstracting  from  complex  ideas; 
without  it,  we  could  have  no  philosophy;  for  what 
is  philosophy  but  generalization?  and  this  implies 
abstraction.  Without  it,  we  could  have  no  reason- 
ing, at  least  of  the  demonstrative  kind.  Without 
it,  indeed,  what  better  were  mankind  than  the 
brute?  Deprive  them  of  abstraction,  and  you  rob 
them*  of  language;  deprive  them  of  language,  and 
you  set  them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Though 
all  human  minds  possess  it,  yet  some  have  it  in  so 
small  a  degree  that  they  rarely  attain  to  compre- 
hensive views  or  general  truths.  They  survey  the 
fields  that  encompass  their  native  village  without 
ever  reaching  the  ideas  of  vegetation  or  germina- 
tion. They  amuse  themselves  with  the  cat  that 
purs  at  their  feet,  and  the  dog  that  bears  them 
company,  without  thinking  of  the  classes  and 
orders  of  animated  nature.  They  shiver  in  winter, 
and  perspire  in  summer,  without  any  notions  of  zones 
and  latitudes.  They  whistle  with  their  shopmates, 
and  sing  songs  with  their  merry  wives,  without  ever 
reaching  the  great  idea  of  man.  They  look  up  to  the 
heavens  without  seeing  Qod.  Whether  they  mark 
the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  or  the  stars  that 
glitter  in  her  train;  whether  they  hail  the  rising  sun, 
or  repose  in  the  evening  beams;  whether  they  survey 
the  well-poised  central  orb,  or  the  planets  wheeling 
in  their  spheres,  they  see  naught  but  sights  charm- 
ing to  sense— no  goodness,  nor  order,  nor  might, 
nor  design:  these  are  all  abstractions.  Nor,  hence, 
the  glorious  concrete  which  they  imply — the  great 
I  AM.  They  walk  the  earth,  or  plow  and  plant  it, 
or  mold  some  of  its  productions  into  useful  or  beau- 
tiful forms,  without  perceiving  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  instrument  and  the  agent,  the  muscle 
and  the  mind.  They  think  and  feel,  without  think- 
ing themselves  up  to  the  idea  of  soul.  They  seem 
lost  in  the  visible,  the  tangible,  the  tempond.  Of 
such  the  poet  speaks  in  these  words: 

**  Fools  BOTor  nita  their  thoagfatt  m  hi^: 
Like  bratei  thej  live,  like  brates  tber  die, 
Idke  bnitei  they  flonrish,  till  Thy  bieatli 
Blait*  them  in  eTerlutiaf  death.** 

What  can  such  a  one  think  of  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth?  Would  you  have  him  adore?  You 
must  give  him  something  mtibh.  Would  you  have 
him  worship?  You  must  put  an  emblem  in  his 
hands.  How  difierent  the  Christian  philosopher  I 
Vol.  XM.— 6 


He  gamers  truth — abstract  truth — ^wherever  he 
turns;  he  emerges  from  the  limited  circle  of  home 
and  friends  to  survey  humanity,  and  sympathize 
with  its  wants  and  sorrows;  he  distinguishes,  not 
only  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal,  but 
the  animal  and  the  rational,  the  rational  and  the 
spiritual.  By  abstracting  evidences  of  design  from 
the  face  of  nature,  he  obtains  an  impressive  idea 
of  an  intelligent  First  Cause.  By  the  same  means 
he  traces  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator;  and,  adding  to  them  the  idea  of  infinity 
and  eternity  suggested  within  him,  he  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  his  being  in>Gk>d.  It  was  by  a 
series  of  abstractions,  for  example,  that  Newton 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  universe,  and  caught  that 
glimpse  of  Gkni  which  made  him  adore  for  the  rest 
of  life.  By  the  same  process  he  learned  to  see, 
like  Moses,  Him  that  is  invisible  through  the  smoke 
of  Sinai,  and,  like  Paul,  him  that  is  eternal  through 
the  flesh  of  Jesus.  Thus,  too,  an  ancient  but  not 
less  worthy  sage,  who  looked  through  the  heavens 
to  the  glory,  through  the  firmament  to  the  hand, 
through  the  sun  to  him  that  set  his  tabernacle;  who 
all  through  the  spheres  heard  a  voice,  and  all 
through  the  earth  saw  a  line;  who,  when  he  sought 
to  cover  himself  with  darkness,  found  the  night 
turned  to  light  about  him,  and,  when  he  would 
hide  within  his  own  breast,  found  the  candle  of 
the  Lord  tracing  his  thought  afar  off.  Do  not  mis- 
understand me.  Men  do  not  become  Christians 
by  abttraetian,  but  by  faith;  but  I  would  have  you 
mark  how  abstraction  and  its  attendant  processes 
aid  faith,  and  how  the  absence  or  imperfection  of 
them  may  prediepoee  to  infidelity  or  itUrenek  it. 
The  best  gilts  may  be  perverted.  There  is  a  dev- 
ilish abstraction  often  associated  with  great  genius, 
which  can  go  through  all  the  works  of  God  forget- 
ful of  his  hand;  can  cany  its  lamp  through  all 
science  without  seeing  him;  can  wing  its  way  to 
all  worlds,  and  sing  its  song  under  the  gates  of 
heaven,  without  thinking  of  him.  Hellish  meta- 
physics, that  can  abstract,  for  its  contemplation,  the 
earth — Gk>d's  footstool — ^from  his  feet;  the  heaven — 
God's  throne—from  his  majesty;  the  clouds — God's 
chariot — from  his  presence;  the  thunders — God's 
voice— from  its  teachings;  the  wings  of  the  wind,  on 
which  he  walketh,  from  the  impress  of  his  foot- 
steps; that  can  even  abstract  the  human  soul  from 
the  universal  spirit  in  which  it  breathes,  and  the 
universe  from  tihe  arms  which  bear  it  up. 

The  Almighty  has  mercifuUy  regarded  human 
infirmities.  In  Paradise  he  walked  visibly  in  the 
garden;  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation  he  con- 
versed with  men  by  his  angels,  and  gave  them 
altars  and  sacrifices  for  his  worship.  When  he  led 
his  chosen  people  out  of  bondage,  he  put  a  cloud 
before  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 
When  he  gave  them  a  law,  he  did  it  in  the  midst 
of  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  smoke,  and  an  aud- 
ible and  mysterious  voice.  All  this  was  adapted 
to  a  low  state  of  intellectual  cultivation,  in  which 
the  mind  was  taken  up  with  the  outer  world,  having 
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only  reached  the  borders  of  the  region  of  abstract 
thonght.  In  the  fullneae  of  time,  Christ  came  to 
preach  peace,  through  his  blood,  in  accents  of 
mercy.  Even  under  the  present  dispensation  we 
are  not  entirely  without  aids  for  the  mind  in  its 
ascent  to  spiritual  things.  We  hare  churches, 
Sabbaths,  ministers,  and  a  feV  simple  but  signifi- 
cant symbols.  He  who  negUcU  them  is  criminal; 
80  he  who  TtBtB  in  them.  Qod  is  a  spirit.  The  case 
of  the  heathen  we  are  not  called  on  to  judge;  but, 
surely,  we,  who  harness  the  lightning  for  horses, 
may  ascend  the  heavens  to  worship.  The  world 
is  hasting  to  another  dispensation,  in  which,  per- 
haps, there  need  be  no  sanctuary  built  by  hands, 
for  no  one  shall  say  to  another, "  Know  ye  the  Lord." 
We  are  called  on  to  prepare  for  this  state  of  things, 
or  for  one  analogous;  for  in  the  world  where  men 
are  as  the  angels  of  Ood  they  need  no  candle, 
neither  light  of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  giyeth 
them  light. 

IV.  The  want  of  mental  balance  is  often  found 
in  the  imagination—that  faculty  which,  electing, 
with  a  nice  perception,  from  the  train  of  associated 
thought,  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime,  combines 
them,  with  a  delicate  appreciation  of  relations,  in 
enchanting  forms.  This  is  the  artist  of  the  mind, 
and  it  decorates  all  her  chambers  with  pictures  and 
statuary,  and  perfumes  them  with  precious  odors. 
It  may  unbalance  the  mind  either  by  its  txee99i9e 
or  deftetiiat  action.  The  former  will  carry  it  from 
the  outer  world  to  wander  through  Eden  or  through 
hell;  the  latter  will  make  the  real  world  one  of 
mere  blood  and  bones,  of  granite  and  grass.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  treat  of  imagination  any  farther 
than  it  is  related  to  the  reasoning  power;  Aor  this, 
only  so  far  as  to  show  its  influence  on  faith.  For 
imagination  is  not  only  a  soother  of  human  sorrows, 
a  builder  of  joyous  homes,  an  enchantress  leading 
the  soul  up  the  steeps  of  lofby  conception  to  bright 
and  boundless  yisions,  but  in  its  soberer  moods  is 
the  handmaid  of  reason,  the  friend  of  God.  Hence, 
skepticism  generally  denounces  and  affects  to  de- 
spise it. 

Imagination  aids  faith  by  aiding  its  indispensable 
condition — apprehension.  Every  description  is  an 
outline  merely,  which  imagination  must  fill  up,  to 
give  it  resemblance  to  reality,  and  make  us  feel  the 
force  of  analogy  in  favor  of  its  truth.  It  is  needed 
in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  The  prophets 
speak  in  figurative  language,  and  their  words  can 
not  be  properly  appreciated  by  one  whose  imagina- 
tion is  torpid.  It  is  requisite  that  we  may  feel  the 
force  of  the  evidences  of  revelation.  The  external 
evidences  being  adapted  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
in  whom  the  imagination  is  generally  strong,  he 
who  represses  this  power,  to  the  same  degree,  puts 
himself  out  of  a  proper  relation  to  their  evidenem. 
The  internal  evidences  are  founded  in  the  value 
of  revelation;  and  since  it  is  adapted  to  the  wnU 
of  man,  how  can  any  one  fully  appreciate  it  who  is 
unable  to  feel  the  great  heart  of  humanity?  and 
how  shall  one  do  this  without  the  faculty  which 


enables  us  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep  ?  The  Bible  points  to 
scenes  on  high,  and  fancy  kelps  faith  to  feel  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come. 

There  is  a  large  section  of  skeptical  minds  who, 
by  an  exclusive  attention  to  natural  science,  extin- 
guish all  that  is  warming  and  expansive  in  the 
soul.  These  men  would  raise  children  as  they  do 
hogs,  by  placing  them  in  favorable  circumstances 
to  fatten,  and,  when  they  are  grown,  would  measure 
them  with  a  three-foot  rule,  and  weigh  them  in  the 
hay-scales;  would  estimate  their  hearts  by  the  pul- 
sations at  their  wrists,  and  their  brains  by  an  elec- 
trometer. They  would  test  the  Bible  by  the  rule 
of  three,  and  estimate  piety  by  the  laws  of  ph  jsi- 
ology.  They  live  in  a  world  of  exclusive  matter, 
where  all  utilities  are  measured  by  inches,  and  all 
profit  and  loss  denoted  by  dollars  and  cents. 
Surely,  this  is  philosophy  falsely  so  called. 

Equally  injurious  is  an  excessive  imagination. 
By  presenting  every  thing  in  distorted  proportions, 
it  prevents  a  correct  apprehension  of  any  thing; 
divorcing  the  heart  from  the  conduct,  it  unfits  us 
for  a  right  estimate  of  morality;  shunning  the  real 
world,  it  destroys  our  sympathy  with  man,  and 
our  interest  in  what  concerns  himi— happy  if  it  do 
not  press  us  to  the  borders  of  derangement.    There 
are  many  skeptics  of  this  class,  of  whom  Rousseau 
may  be  taken  as  a  type.    Geneva,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  gave  birth  to  this  remarkable 
man.     His  mother  dying  young,  and  his  father 
being  engaged  in  the  humble  duties  of  an  artisan, 
his  mind  was  permitted  to  grow  as  a  vegetable  in 
the  wilderness,  deriving  nourishment  from  the  soil 
in  which  it  was  accidentally  placed,  and  sending 
forth  its  branches  without  direction  or  repression 
from  human  skill.    At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  an 
eager  devourer  of  romances;  •at  eight  he  committed 
Plutarch's  Lives  to  heart;  at  nine  he  read  Tacitus 
and  Grotius;  at  ten  he  was  placed  in  the  care  of  a 
country  clergyman;  and  at  fourteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  engraver.     Running  away  from  his 
master,  he  wandered  upon  the  mountains  of  Savoy, 
tUl  the  prospect  of  starvation  induced  him  to  re- 
nounce the  Protestant  faith  for  the  sake  of  a  support 
from  the  mother  Church;  placed  in  a  monastery, 
he  soon  made  his  escape,  and,  after  many  adven- 
tures, at  length  found  a  patroness  in  Madame  de 
Warens  of  Amercy,  with  whom  he  remained  till  he 
was  twenty.    He  then  went  to  France  as  music 
teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  maintained  himself 
with  various  fortune  till  1743,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed   secretary  to  the  French  embassador  of 
Venice;  quarreling  with  his  employer,  he  returned 
to  France  to  resume  his  former  occupation,  and 
devote  attention  to  natural  science.    In  1750  he 
commenced  author-writing,  and  at  different  but  not 
distant  periods  he  composed  numerous  works;  the 
last  of  which  excited  so  much  opposition,  that 
he  found  it  difficult  to  procure  a  resting-place  for 
his  feet,  either  in  France  or  Switzerland.    In  a 
miserable  and  misanthropic  old  age,  and  after  a 
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frnitlfles,  aimlees,  ud  romaiiiio,  though  gloomy 
life,  he  found  a  grave  in  the  Isle  of  Poplars.  Though 
poesessed  of  a  mind  of  peerless  power,  a  heart  of 
exquisite  tenderness,  a  style  of  surpassing  beauty, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  breast,  and 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  world,  his 
powers,  because  ill  balanced,  were  always  ques- 
tionably, often  perniciously,  employed. 

His  works  evince  knowledge  that  would  honor 
Bacon,  with  ignorance  that  would  disgrace  a 
school-boy;  principles  worthy  of*  Socrates,  with 
sentiments  that  should  shame  a  rake;  imaginings 
gorgeous  as  Plato's!  mingled  with  ravings  like 
those  of  madness.  But,  to  be  more  specific,  the 
want  of  mental  balance  in  Rousseau  is  evident  both 
from  his  opinions  and  conduct. 

1.  His  opinions  are  characterised  by  extrava- 
gance. His  first  essay,  which  drew  the  prise  of 
the  Academy,  was  written  to  prove  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has  been 
unfavorable  to  morality,  which  was  evidently  a 
hasty  induction.  In  his  essay  on  the  inequalities 
among  mankind,  he  maintains  that  savage  life  is 
saperior  to  civiliaed-^a  notion  which,  being  con- 
trary to  the  sober  judgment  of  the  enlightened 
world,  no  well-informed,  well-balanced  head  could 
adopt.  In  his  Emelius,  treating  of  education,  he 
lays  down,  as  his  fundamental  principle,  that  every 
thing  should  be  left  to  nature— a  principle  which 
needs  but  to  be  stated  to  be  refuted. 

3.  His  works  evince  inconsistency.  Jn  the  one 
last  noticed  he  draws  a  lively  and  affecting  picture 
of  Jesus.  But  in  the  same  work  in  which  he  records 
this  beautiful  vindication  of  the  blessed  Jesus  and 
bis  Gospel,  he  attempts  to  stab  both  to  the  heart, 
by  representing  Christ  as  an  impostor,  and  his  Gos- 
pel as  founded  upon  false  pretensions. 

3.  Absurdity.  Though  he  courted  flattery  and 
relished  favor,  he  was  accustomed,  late  in  Ufe,  to 
insult  those  who  offered  him  the  incense  of  their 
praise,  and  to  interpret  the  world's  approbation  of 
him  as  a  persecution  instituted  against  him  by  lit^ 
erary  men. 

His  conduct  bean  no  less  evident  marks  of  ill^ 
disciplined  mind.  It  is  characterized  by  extrava- 
gance. His  demeanor  in  youth  provoked  his  father 
to  drive  him  from  home;  early  in  his  apprenticeship 
he  steals  from  his  master,  and  runs  away  to  avoid 
the  consequences;  next  we  hear  of  him  as  a  foot- 
man, in  which  situation  he  repeats  the  crime  of 
theft,  adding  to  it  that  of  peijniy;  escaping  from 
service  again,  he  is  an  outcast  and  a  vagabond;  soon 
we  see  him  seeking  shelter  and  food  in  a  monastery, 
and  anon  breaking  away  to  go  through  a  series  of 
adventures,  till  necessity  brought  him  again  to  the 
door  of  the  Church.  But  these  are  his  years  of 
boyhood.  Let  us  trace  his  manhood.  Dissatisfied 
with  an  occupation  of  his  own  choosing,  he  aspires 
to  political  favor;  receiving  it  at  the  hands  of  Mon- 
tague, he  quarrels  with  his  patron,  and  quits  in 
disgust  a  post  he  had  sought  with  avidity.  Be- 
coming an  author,  he  attracts  the  popular  praise 


by  an  opera,  and  then  turns  it  into  a  storm  of  wrath 
by  a  letter  on  French  music.    By  his  work  on  edu- 
cation he  draws  from  Parliament  upon  his  favorite 
pages  a  condemnation  to  the  flames,  and  upon  his 
person  a  sentence  of  imprisonment;  he  provoked 
his  native  city,  as  he  seeks  an  asylum  within  her 
walls,  to  close  her  gates  against  him,  and  send  her 
hangman  to  burn  his  writings;  he  rouses  the  pop- 
ulace of  Neufchatel,  the  city  of  his  refuge,  to 
compel  him  to  flee  at  peril  of  his  life;  causes  Berne 
to  drive  him  from  Peter's  Island  in  the  most  in- 
clement season  of  the  year;  and  induces  England, 
who  opened  a  peaceful  bosom  for  his  weary  head, 
to  look  upon  his  retreating  footsteps  with  the  indig- 
nation due  to  a  flying  ingrate.     Persecution,  in 
itself,  is  no  proof  of  a  want  of  duly  regulated 
mind,  but  when  it  comes  from  all  parties  it  is  primA 
faeU.    Bousseau  was  persecuted  alike  by  Catholic 
Prance  and  Protestant  Geneva;  by  fickle  Paris  and 
steady  London;  by  pious  bishops  and  infidel  phi- 
losophers; by  the  unthinking  crowd  and  the  med- 
itative Hume.    We  ^  can  understand  how  a  man  of 
good  sense  may,  in  this  wicked  world,  in  defense 
of  some  high  and  holy  principle,  provoke  the  oppo- 
sition of  all  parties,  but  not  how  such  a  one  can  do 
so  in  endeavoring  to  vptet  all  righteous  principle. 
Bousseau's  conduct  also  is  stamped  with  incon- 
sistency.   He  writes  a  pastoral  for  the  stage,  and 
then  inveighs  bitterly  against  theatrical  corruption. 
He   praises   integrity,   yet   changes   his    religion 
twice— once  for  bread,  and  once  for  protection. 
He  writes  a  treatise  on  education,  and  commits  his 
own  children  to  the  foundling  hospital.    While  an 
infidel  at  heart,  he  professes  the  Christian  religion. 
Advocating  the  purest  morality,  he  is,  by  his  own 
confession,  a  thief,  a  liar,  and  a  debauchee.    It  was 
at  an  advanced  age  that  he  said,  "  I  have  been  a 
rogue,  and  am  still  so  for  trifles  which  I  had  rather 
take  than  ask  for."    In  reference  to  his  licentious- 
ness, his  perfidy,  and  his  want  of  natural  affection, 
nothing  need  be  said  to  those  who  know  his  history. 
His  conduct  in  many  particulars  is  absurd.    While 
with  a  stubborn  infidelity  he  rejects  the  Christian 
religion,  though  his  mind  perceives  its  evidence 
and  his  heart  feels  its  purity,  he  receives  with  an 
easy  faith  the  baseless  systems  of  French  philos- 
ophy, which  teach  that  animal  vigor  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  man,  and  animal  pleasure  the  acme  of  human 
happiness.    He  maintains  the  sufficiency  of  reason 
to  discover  a  complete  and  comfortable  scheme  of 
natural  religion,  yet  confesses  himself  agitated  and 
distressed  with  his  doubts.    Professing  love  for 
men,  he  employs  his  matchless  arts  to  infuse  into 
their  minds  the  poison  which  corrupts  his  own. 
Pretending  to  teach  the  science  of  happiness,  he 
curses  his  own  birth  as  a  misfortune.     Priding 
himself  upon  the  inductive  philosophy,  he  amuses 
himself  with  fanciful  hypotheses.     Strange  com- 
pound of  vice  and  virtue,  ignorance  and  wisdom, 
prayer  and  blasphemy,  faith  and  skepticism!    It 
is  easy  to  see  in  his  mind  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence of  imagination.    Says  Madame  de  Stael:  "I 
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believe  that  ima^nation  was  the  Btrongest  of  his 
faculties,  and  that  it  had  almost  absorbed  all  the 
rest.  He  dreamed  rather  than  existed;  and  the 
events  of  his  life  might  be  said  more  properly  to 
\a.YQ  passed  in  his  mind  than  without  him — *tL 
mode  of  being'  which  did  not  hinder  him  from 
observing,  but  rendered  his  observations  erroneous. 
His  imagination  sometimes  interposed  between  his 
reason  and  his  affections,  and  destroyed  their  in- 
fluence." 

A  few  questions  and  inferences,  and  I  have  done. 
Have  not  those  who  have  impaired  their  power  of 
belief  some  excuse  for  skepticism  ?  No  more  than 
the  drunkard,  who,  by  his  intemperance,  has  dis- 
qualified himself  for  the  practice  of  virtue.  Are 
they  not,  however,  deserving  of  peculiar  sympathy  ? 
No  more  than  the  Christian,  who  professes  Christ 
in  prospect  of  the  stake;  the  difficulty  of  belief  in 
the  one  case  is  not  greater  than  the  difficulty  of 
obedience  in  the  oth^  Is  not  the  case  of  such  a 
one  hopeless?  Nay;  oecause  the  will  has  power 
over  belief.  Gen.  Taylor,  when  asked  the  secret 
of  his  success  at  Buena  Vista,  said,  "During  all 
that  bloody  and  unequal  conflict,  I  never  allowed 
myself  for  one  moment  to  doubt  that  I  should  be 
victor;"  and  he  expressed  in  thesQ  words  a  truth 
which  every  man  feels.  Moreover,  the  skeptic  acts 
in  conunon  affiure  on  doubtful  evidence.  He  can 
not  demonstrate  that  he  will  succeed  in  business; 
that  his  money  will  pass;  that  his  food  will  nourish 
him.  If  he  has  faith  enough  to  preserve  his  natu- 
ral life  and  secure  his  temporal  welfare,  he  has 
enough  to  secure  his  spiritual  life  and  provide  for 
his  eternal  welfare. 

If  the  want  of  proper  mental  balance  disqualifles 
for  correct  judgment,  does  it  not  exonerate  us 
from  all  blame  for  our  errors?  Nay;  because  the 
balancing  of  the  mind  is  as  much  in  our  power  as 
the  subjugation  of  the  afiections,  or  the  regulation 
of  the  life.    I  close  with  a  few  inferences: 

1.  Though  a  mind  may  be  incapable  of  arriving 
at  a  correct  judgment,  it  may,  nevertheless,  by 
reason  of  the  charms  of  eloquence  or  other  advan- 
tages which  it  may  possess,  be  the  means  of  mis- 
leading others.  Rousseau's  essays  upon  the  efiect 
of  the  sciences,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of 
society,  were  among  the  fruitful  seeds  whence 
sprung  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 — seeds  which 
have  reproduced  themselves  in  the  Revolutions  of 
1830  and  1848;  mere  logical  sequences  of  that  of 
1789,  and  which  are  now  leavening  the  whole  mind 
of  Europe,  not  with  the  principles  of  rational  lib- 
erty, but  with  the  various  forms  of  socialism,  radi- 
calism, and  red  revolutionism. 

2.  The  friend  of  man  should  aim,  not  merely  at 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  at  the  proper  train- 
ing of  mind.  Schools,  presses,  books,  lyceums,  lec- 
tures are  not  enough.  We  must  have  institutions 
with  courses  of  instruction  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
duce well-proportioned  and  well-regulated  intellect. 

3.  Nor  is  the  regulation  of  the  intellect  all  that 
is  necessary.    The  sensibilities  and  the  will  must 


be  developed  and  trained.  The  intellect  itself  ia 
often  well  balanced.  How  rarely  does  the  world 
produce  a  well-developed  man!  Look  into  the 
Bible,  and  you  may  easily  find  a  person  distin- 
g^shed  in  one  or  more  particulars.  A  Peter,  for 
example,  gifted  both  in  intellect  and  sensibilities, 
but  deficient  in  will;  a  Solomon,  mighty  in  intellect 
and  will,  but  wanting  in  sensibilities.  Rarely  do  you 
meet  with  a  Moses  or  a  Paul,  Equally  able  to  reach 
a  conclusion,  feel  an  obligation,  or  exiecute  a  par- 
pose.  Look  into  profane  history,  and  you  meet  the 
same  difficulty.  There  are  Aristotles  who  reason; 
Sapphos  who  can  sing  you  almost  into  deliiium 
with  their  utterances  of  intense  emotion;  and 
Alexanders  who  put  forth  will,  till  you  tremble  as 
in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty;  but  not  often  do 
We  meet  with  a  Socrates,  presenting,  in  fair  and 
beautiful  proportions,  all  the  capacities  and  sus- 
ceptibilities of  exalted  manhood.  Nor  have  mod- 
ern nations,  with  all  their  boasted  advancements, 
been  more  fortunate  than  ancient.  Here  are  the 
Bacons,  with  peerless  reason;  there  the  Napoleons, 
with  matchless  will;  and  there  the  Byrons,  with 
morbid  passions;  but  where  are  the  Luthers — good, 
sound,  symmetrical  men  ? 

4.  The  tendencies  of  the  age  seem  to  oppose  the 
full  development  of  humanity.  Let  me  be  under- 
stood. I  refer  not  now  to  the  proposed  improve- 
mients  in  education,  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
make  monsters  instead  of  men;  but  to  the  progress- 
ive division  of  labor.  It  is  separating  society  into 
castes  as  distinct  as  those  of  India.  There  is  one 
class  running  into  brain,  another  into  tongue,  an- 
other into  eye,  another  into  foot,  and  another  into 
hand,  so  that  it  will  soon  take  the  whole  human 
race  to  make  one  great  human  animal.  The  differ- 
ent classes  are  like  so  many  wheels  in  some  great 
complicated  machine,  each  one  worthless  without 
the  rest,  and  each  individual,  instead  of  being  the 
world  in  epitome,  is  like  a  cog  in  a  cog-wheel.  I 
grant  that  this  division  of  labor  secures  wealth, 
art,  and  civilization;  and  if  the  great  object  of 
God  in  creating  man  was  to  beautify  the  world, 
I  would  have  no  objection;  but  if  not?  God  does 
not  create  man  for  the  world,  but  the  world  for  man. 


WORKING  PORETEENITY. 
"I  PAiMT  for  eternity,"  said  Zeuxis,  a  celebrated 
painter  of  antiquity.  Every  individual  now  living 
is  doing  work  for  eternity;  but  a  mother,  to  whom 
is  committed  the  training  of  a  mortal  immortal,  is 
emphatically  painting  for  eternity.  Hers  is  the 
hand  that  is  delineating  features  on  a  canvas  which 
will  retain  its  characters  "far  into  the  other  world." 
Great  and  fearful  is  the  weight  of  responsibility  i 
resting  upon  her,  and  dreadful  will  be  the  account 
she  must  give  at  last,  should  she  prove  recreant  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  her.  Yet  how  few,  with  this 
responsibility  before  them,  strive  in  any  just  way 
to  meet  its  claims  I 
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"Thb  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high 
places:  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  I"  Like  David 
of  old,  who  wept  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  who 
were  "lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives/'  we  would 
weep  over  the  great,  the  good  man  wl^o  has  fallen 
in  our  midst.  Though  we  knew  the  feebleness  of 
his  health,  we  felt  no  fears  of  his  sudden  demise, 
knowing,  also,  his  constant  infirmity  for  many 
years.  Hence,  were  shocked  at  the  news,  "He  is 
dead !"  Like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  we  thought 
that,  though  not  upright,  he  might  yet  long  remain 
an  object  of  admiration  and  love,  in  his  exalted 
purity  and  power.  But  the  yielding  sands  gave 
way,  and,  lo  I  prostrate  in  the  dust  lies  this  gigan- 
tic tower  of  mental  symmetry  and  moral  beauty. 
Truly,  "  how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weap- 
ons of  war  perished  I" 

Stsphkn  Oun  was  the  son  of  Judge  Olin,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  was  born  March  2, 1797.  He  graduated 
at  Middlebuiy  College,  in  his  native  state,  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class.  It  was  here  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  infirmity  that  was  to  dim 
his  light,  and  dwarf  his  usefulness,  and,  finally, 
lay  him  in  the  tomb.  He  was  a  hard  student;  and 
adds  another  to  the  list  of  ripe  scholars  who  have 
martyred  the  body  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul,  and 
another  to  the  list  of  giant  minds  that  Gk>d  has 
removed  from  the  midst  of  their  labor.  But "  God 
can  bnxy  his  workmen,  and  carry  on  his  work." 
€ay  not  that  they  hove  lived  in  vain;  for  their 
light,  the  light  of  a  noble  example,  yet  shines  upon 
us,  while  their  spirits,  with  developed  power,  are 
grappling  with  the  philosophy  of  heaven.  He  re- 
marked to  our  class  once  concerning  his  method 
of  study  when  in  college.  In  the  study  of  the 
mental  and  moral  sciences,  he  said  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  write  an  analysis  of  each  lesson,  and 
commit  it  to  memory,  and  then  to  read  the  text  in 
connection  with  each  division,  and  then,  repeating 
his  analysis,  repeat  also  to  himself  all  the  thoughts 
embraced  under  each  division  as  he  recollected 
them.  Thus  he  prepared  himself  for  the  recita- 
tion-room. He  assured  us  that  this  method  pur- 
sued had  given  him,  in  a  great  measure,  his  pre- 
cision of  language,  as  well  as  his  power  over  it. 
I  In  all  respects  he  was  a  ripe  scholar  at  graduation, 
,  with  a  mind  thoroughly  disciplined,  to  which  he 
added,  in  after  years,  stores  of  valuable  information. 
I  Soon  after  graduation  he  was  obliged,  on  account 
'  of  failing  health,  to  go  south.  He  removed  to  South 
Carolina,  and  was  elected  Principal  of  Tabernacle 
Academy.  While  holding  this  position  he  was  con- 
verted, and  wifis  soon  after  licensed  to  preach.  At 
that  time  he  was  decidedly  skeptical  in  his  views, 
or  trying  to  be;  and,  knowing  the  snare  which  he 
bad  escaped,  he  could  never  sufiiciently  warn  us 
of  the  danger  of  harboring  such  notions,  but  incited 
us  by  the  most  urgent  appeals  to  entire  trust  in  the 


merits  of  Christ.  After  his  conversion  he  com- 
menced preaching  under  the  presiding  elder,  who 
took  him  with  him  to  close  his  meetings  with  an 
exhortation.  But  he  soon  showed  such  power  as  a 
preacher  that  he  exchanged  places  with  the  elder. 
In  1624  he  joined  the  conference  on  trial,  and  was 
stationed  at  Charleston.  But  his  health  failed,  and, 
after  six  months  of  labor,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  city.  He  was  sent  to  Charleston  again  in  1825; 
but  he  was  again  compelled  to  leave  the  city;  and 
he  located,  after  bearing  a  supernumerary  relation 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  1827  he  married  a  Miss 
Bostwick,  of  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  of  character.  She  died  while  on  his  conti- 
nental trip  in  Europe,  and  was  buried  in  Naples  in 
1839.  In  1630  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Georgia;  but  did  not 
long  retain  the  office.  In  1832  he  was  called  to  a 
professorship  in  Franklin  College,  Georgia;  and 
soon  after  to  the  Presidency  of  Randolph  Macon 
College,  Virginia.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  last  office  in  1834,  and  in  them  more  than  met 
the  expectations  which  the  prestige  of  his  name 
had  excited.  But  he  was  again  obliged  to  give  up 
all  professional  labor,  and  seek  heidth  in  foreign 
travel.  He  left  in  1837,  and  spent  several  years  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  results  of  his  travel  were  presented  in  those 
admirable  volumes,  entitled,  "Travels  in  Egypt, 
Arabia  PetroBa,  and  the  Holy  Land."  Though 
lacking  the  humorous  sketches  of  Stevens,  and 
the  critical  investigations  of  Robinson,  especially 
in  philology  and  antiquities,  yet,  in  a  simple,  easy 
style,  these  volumes  convey  to  the  reader  all  the 
chief  topics  of  interest  that  could  present  them- 
selves to  an  earnest  Christian  mind.  After  three 
years'  absence  he  returned;  and,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  live  in  the  south,  he  returned  north;  and  in 
1842  was  elected  President  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.  The  year  following  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Julia  Lynch,  the  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Judge  Lynch,  of  New  York,  who  now  remains 
his  widow,  with  one  little  son,  who  seems  to  have 
received  the  mantle  of  his  father.  May  she  receive 
of  the  tender  mercies  of  our  Gk)d,  in  this  her  hour 
of  deep  affliction,  as  she  is  receiving  the  earnest 
sympathies  of  all  the  students  of  the  University, 
who  have  known  only  to  love  her  I 

I  entered  the  University  just  after  Dr.  Olin  be- 
came President;  and  I  propose,  in  the  remainder  of 
my  article,  to  present  the  reader  with  such  recol- 
lections of  him  as  may  occur,  premising,  that  to  no 
man  did  I  look  with  more  veneration  and  love,  nor 
in  the  presence  of  any  other  did  I  feel  my  own 
soul  so  dwarfed,  as  in  the  presence  of  this  our 
beloved  President.  In  the  language  of  another, 
"  my  soul  seemed  to  take  off  its  hat  in  his  presence." 

In  physical  appearance  he  was  a  giant,  standing 
six  feet  six;  yet  he  yfraa  finely  proportioned,  erect, 
not  obese  nor  yet  slim,  but  a  large  and  noble  frame. 
His  head  was  very  large;  his  forehead  high,  wide, 
prominent,  massive.    His  eyes  were  blue  and  small, 
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deeply  set  in  their  sockets,  and  ordinarily  rather 
dull,  but  when  he  was  excited  shone  with  great 
brilliancy  and  expression.  His  walk  was  slow  and 
measured,  well  becoming  his  massiye  frame;  his 
mien  majestic  and  commanding,  and  his  whole 
physical  character  calculated  to  inspire  admiration 
and  reverence. 

In  his  social  relations  he  was  ooe  of  the  most 
affectionate  men  we  ever  knew.  His  whole  being 
was  love — ^love  wide  and  comprehending — ^love  that 
gushed  forth  in  Christian  sympathy  with  all-em- 
bracing fullness.  He  seemed  capable  of  bestowing 
a  lore  in  proportion  to  his  stature.  How  far  above 
most  men  I  And  O,  how  pure,  how  unselfish  was 
that  love  1  If  it  was  thus  he  appeared  to  friends, 
how  must  he  have  lavished  upon  his  family  a  wealth 
of  affection  and  tenderness  few  in  this  world  are  so 
blessed  as  to  receive !  This  affection  was  not  either 
the  gracious  nod  from  Olympus;  but  he  desoended, 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  to  all  the  intimate  and 
delicate  manifestations  of  that  affection.  Yea,  he 
delighted  in  these  outward  tokens  of  the  sacred 
fount  that  bubbled  up,  clear  and  pure,  from  the 
crystal  depths  of  his  heart,  and  gushed  forth  in 
one  constant  stream  of  holy  sympathy.  There  was 
no  restraint  in  his  manner.  AU  his  soul  seemed 
to  be  open  to  you  in  frankness  and  simplicity. 
When  in  his  presence  we  felt  that  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  father.  Students,  when  called  before 
him,  were  usually  compelled,  by  his  frankness  and 
manifested  confidence  in  them,  never  to  dissemble. 
Few  could  go  before  him  and  meet  the  gase  of  that 
eye,  which  seemed  to  read  the  very  soul,  and  do 
aught  but  confess  the  truth.  And  I  have  often 
thought  that  it  would  be  punishment  enough  for 
any  one  who  could  be  thus  guilty,  to  feel  that  he 
had  deceived  one  who  was  so  open,  confiding,  and 
unsuspicious. 

It  was  his  constant  theme  to  the  students— the 
cultivation  of  high  and  holy  moral  principles.  In 
the  chapel  how  often  have  we  listened  to  the  rich 
treasures  of  thought  and  illustration  that  he  brought 
from  the  storehouse  of  his  mind,  to  urge  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  living  up  to  some  exalted  moral 
standard  I  His  language  to  us  was  ever  to  choose 
the  riffht,  the  ffood,  the  true,  and  adhere  to  them 
whatever  it  might  cost.  Was  any  act  committed 
by  the  students  which  called  for  censure?  With 
what  pained  feelings  he  referred  to  it  I  and  then, 
making  the  act  tJie  embodiment  of  some  principle, 
he  would  portray  the  evil  tendencies  of  Uiat  prin- 
ciple with  a  power  and  earnestness  that  carried 
conviction  to  everj  serious  mind.  His  government 
over  us  was  mild  and  gentle,  yet  stern  and  de- 
cisive. He  did  not  scold  nor  threaten,  but  he  acted 
promptly,  energetically,  without  fear  or  favor,  when 
duty  called.  If  a  student  had  committed  some  fla- 
grant act,  a  public  acknowledgment  must  be  made, 
or  he  must  leave.  I  remember  an  instance  which 
will  illustrate  the  point: 

Our  class  had  desired  a  holiday  one  afternoon  for 
some  purpose  which  we  deemed  sufficient,  and, 


therefore,  applied  to  the  professor  who  was  to  hear 
our  class  that  afternoon  to  excuse  us  from  our  reci- 
tation. But  this  jit  refused  to  do.  The  class  there- 
upon took  the  half  day  nolene  volens,  omitting^  the 
recitation,  and  spending  it  as  we  desired.  The 
class  were  reasoned  with  by  the  professor,  and 
urged  to  make  some  acknowledgment.  But  this 
they  refused  to  do.  The  next  night,  after  prayers, 
the  Doctor  requested  us  to  stop.  He  called  us 
forward  before  him,  and  then  gave  us  a  mild  but 
earnest  lecture  upon  the  nature  of  law  and  the 
duty  of  obedience.  He  then  mentioned  the  un- 
pleasant circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed 
toward  our  teachers,  and  said  that  he  had  written 
a  paper  which  he  thought  would  settle  the  matter, 
and  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
We  thought  by  the  mild  manner  toward  us  that  he 
was  about  to  propose  a  compromise,  which  we 
deemed  a  victory;  or  at  least  that  he  was  in  a  man- 
ner to  condemn  us,  though  in  reality  to  condemn 
the  professor.  Never  were  students  more  deceived. 
The  paper  contained  a  full,  frank,  and  humble 
acknowledgment  of  our  error,  and  an  expression 
of  our  sorrow,  and  a  pledge  of  future  obedience. 
After  having  read  it,  he  remarked  that  he  pre- 
sumed that  we  all  would  sign  it  without  hesitation, 
adding,  onunously,  that  thoee  who  did  not  wotdd  pack 
fftetr  trunk$,  and  leave  the  eoUege  prendeee  in  the  nofii- 
ta^.  I  need  not  say  that  the  paper  was  signed  with 
no  hesitancy  on  our  parts,  and  ever  after  we  felt  it 
was  not  safe  to  trifle  with  college  laws. 

His  whole  soul  was  given  to  the  interests  of  the 
University,  and  he  often  mourned  his  inability  to 
be  actively  engaged  among  the  students.  But  whea 
among  them,  they  all  felt  that  he  was  their  friend, 
one  who  had  a  great  interest  in  their  welfare.  He 
took  pleasure  in  inquiring  into  their  plans  for  life, 
and  often  added  his  advice  and  counsel.  So  great 
was  this  confidence  in  his  solicitude  for  them,  that 
they  often  sought  aid  from  him  in  the  choice  of 
pursuits,  or  in  marking  out  a  course  of  reading. 
He  ever  sought  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the 
grandeur  of  Christianity,  and  to  enforce  upon  us  the 
obligation  of  meeting  all  its  requirements.  Espe- 
cially did  he  seek  to  instil  into  our  hearts  a  seal 
for  missionary  enterprises,  and  a  heart-felt  interest 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Hence,  w^  see 
Williams,  who  graduated  in  1844,  leaving  for  the 
shores  of  Africa.  But  0,  how  soon  to  sleep  beneath 
its  bumiog  sands  1  And  afterward  White,  my  chum 
for  two  years,  gave  up  all,  and  in  China  to-day  is 
preaching  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  them  that  sit 
in  darkness.  And  others,  I  doubt  not,  under  his 
instructions  first  awakened  to  a  seal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  heathen,  many  others,  shall  go  forth  to 
the  missionary  field.  And  O,  how  beautiful  upon 
the  mountain-top  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace!  To  beget 
such  high  Christian  daring  and  self-sacrifice  for  the 
cross  is  surely  not  to  live  in  vain.  But  not  alone 
in  heathen  lands  is  seen  the  fruit  of  his  labors;  but 
over  the  United  States,  east,  west,  north,  and  south; 
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amid  the  rocky  hills  of  New  England  and  the  gold- 
ribbed  rocks  of  California;  amid  the  snows  of  the 
north  and  the  orange-groves  of  the  south,  the  ripen- 
ing fruit  of  his  influence  upon  those  brought  under 
his  care  is  filling  the  air  with  fragrant  odor,  and 
giving  promise  of  a  glorious  harvest. 

Those  who  have  read  his  baccalaureate  addresses 
to  the  graduating  classes,  will  have  perceived  how 
deeply  he  felt  for  their  fature  well-being,  and  how 
earnestly  be  strove  to  kindle  in  them  the  most 
ardent  longings  for  a  life  of  true  and  exalted  great- 
ness,  because  a  life  of  exalted  holiness. 

A  great  man,  he  used  to  remark,  was  not  he  who 
read  the  most,  ^ut  he  who  thought  the  most.  He 
was  great  who  revolved  great  thoughts  in  hia  mind, 
and  made  great  and  pure  principles  his  rule  of 
action.  Hence,  he  urged  us  to  seek  for  the  first 
principles  of  things,  and  to  struggle  for  the  mastery 
of  wide,  comprehending,  and  far-reaching  causes. 
To  incite  to  deep  ajoid  earnest  thought,  was  a  higher 
aim  than  imparting  merely  the  graces  of  an  edu- 
cation. 

He  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  students;  especially  of  those  preparing  for 
the  ministry.  How  many  now  on  fields  of  labor 
in  our  various  conferences,  look  back  to  his  influ- 
ence and  advice  that  decided  them  to  toil  for  per- 
ishing souls!  After  they  left  the  institution  his 
interest  in  them  did  not  cease,  but  often  his  eye 
followed  them,  often  his  pen  counseled  them,  urging 
them  to  the  performance  of  their  high  duties  with 
holy  zeal  and  unwearied  study  and  preparation. 
God  wanted  no  idlers  in  his  vineyard.  He  used  to 
remark,  that  the  highest  intellectual  power,  sanc- 
tified by  the  grace  of  God,  was  the  most  powerful 
engine  for  good  in  the  world;  that  we  should  seek 
for  the  highest  intellectual  cultare  and  the  most 
comprehending  knowledge,  that  we  might  lay  it 
upon  the  altar  of  God,  and  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ  to  conquer  the  world;  that  an  archangel's  in- 
tellectual power,  could  man  possess  it,  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God,  would  be  the  most  exalted  offering 
we  could  bring;  that  learning  was  not  an  evil,  but 
only  unManctified  learning. 

If  he  was  a  giant  in  body,  he  was  Titanic  in 
intellect.  Few  of  the  sons  of  men  have  ever  reached 
a  like  mental  altitude.  His  mind  was  acute  and 
profound;  his  perceptions  quick,  seemingly  intui- 
tive; his  conclusions  seemed  rather  inspirations  than 
the  results  of  reasoning  and  judgment.  Though 
his  enfeebled  health  disqualified  him  for  protracted 
study  and  reading,  yet  what  he  lacked  in  acquired 
learning  he  made  up  in  profound,  original  thought 
and  observation.  Hence,  in  originality,  profundity, 
and  broad  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  I  have 
never  seen  his  equal.  But  I  can  not  find  language 
justly  to  express  the  full  portrait  of  his  mental 
character.  I  believe  he  had  few  peers  in  this  or 
other  lands,  in  this  or  other  times. 

Above  all  other  characteristics  of  greatness  was 
the  greatness  of  his  moral  character.  This  was  an 
overshadowing  element  of  majesty  in  his  character. 


like  the  overshadowing  presence  of  the  cloud  and 
fiame  on  Sinai,  that  turned  all  its  earthy  rocks 
into  sapphire.  Yet,  exalted  as  he  was,  he  felt  him- 
self as  a  child.  Humility,  like  the  great  exemplar, 
Christ,  sat  as  a  garment  upon  him.  In  all  the 
daily  walk  of  life  he  gave  the  energies  of  his  mind 
to  the  service  of  the  humblest  of  men,  feeling  that 
his  labor  was  honored  as  much  as  if  he  had  spent 
it  for  princes.  Dwelling  himself  in  the  high,  pure 
regions  of  truth  and  virtue,  he  ever  sought  to  bring 
others  up  to  the  same  empyrean  bights. 

The  basis  of  this  high  morality  was  religion^->a 
humblo  and  entire  consecration  of  all  he  had  and 
was  upon  the  altar  of  his  God.  For  all  the  duties 
of  religion  he  had  the  greatest  reverence.  And  his 
whole  life  seemed  devoted  to  the  great  object  of 
walking  humbly  in  the  footsteps  of  his  divine 
Master,  and  of  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge 
of  a  Savior  crucified  in  all  its  saving  power.  To 
this  he  brought  all  the  towering  capacities  of  his 
soul,  all  the  treasures  of  his  mind,  the  activities  of 
the  body;  to  this  he  devoted  his  soul,  body,  and  life. 
And  who  that  has  known  him  will  not  acknowl* 
edge  that  he  patterned  more  closely  Christ  than 
any  other  they  ever  knew  ?  O  how  at  prayers  in 
the  chapel,  with  almost  inspiration,  has  he  unfolded 
the  relations  we  sustain  to  God  through  Christ,  and 
all  the  wonder-working  influence  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart  I  And  O,  how 
strong,  how  fervent  his  supplications  for  that  power 
from  on  high  that  would  sanctify  us  wholly  \  Few 
could  listen  to  his  prayers,  and  not  feel  that  a  faith 
that  was  godlike  in  power  was  drawing  him  to  the 
cross.  Few  could  listen,  evening  after  jevening,  to 
his  soul  poured  out  in  efumest  entreaty  and  sup- 
plication for  their  good,  and  not  feel  thrown  around 
the  hallowed  restraints  of  those  prayers. 

As  a  preacher  he  had  few  equals.  Not  that  he 
was  what  might  be  called  by  some  an  eloquent 
man,  not  a  graceful  orator,  not  a  finished  rhet- 
orician— at  least  he  did  not  make  rhetoric  promi- 
nent before  you,  so  as  to  suggest  the  page  in  Jamie- 
son — ^but  noted  for  deep,  commanding  tiiought  and 
an  earnestness  of  style  that  held  the  largest  audi- 
ences chained  for  two  hours,  his  usual  length  of 
a  sermon.  He  had  few  gestures,  %nd  these  well 
chosen.  At  times  his  long  arm  would  be  extended 
horizontally  before  him,  and  the  hand  would  have 
a  quivering  motion,  that,  in  connection  with  the 
thought,  sent  the  blood  tingling  along  every  remote 
artery  of  the  system;  sometimes  both  hands  would 
be  extended  in  this  manner.  He  usually  read  his 
text,  then  shut  the  Bible,  and  commenced.  He  had 
no  divisions,  as  first,  second,  third,  etc.;  but  you 
could  always  perceive  the  most  beautifully  adjusted 
frame-work  of  each  discourse,  though  clothed  with 
the  vivid  and  glowing  imagery  of  his  thoughts.  His 
enunciation  was  distinct;  but  at  times  it  seemed  as 
if  the  rushing  torrent  of  thought  choked  his  utter- 
ance. He  always  labored  in  the  pulpit,  the  perspi- 
ration standing  in  drops  upon  his  forehead,  and 
his  handkerchief  becoming  literally  wet,  during  his 
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sermon  I  with  wiping  away  the  moisture  of  his  brow. 
Who  that  has  heard  him  can  forget  his  ministra- 
tions? There  was  an  unction  in  his  preaching  that 
always  brought  the  blessing  of  God  upon  those  that 
heard  him.  He  was  very  lucid.  I  have  often  heard 
it  renuirked  by  those  that  heard  him,  that  the  truths 
he  presented  seemed  so  simple  that  they  wondered 
they  had  never  thought  of  them,  or  how  they 
had  never  thought  of  them  in  that  relation  before. 
He  was  not  what  might  be  called  an  imaginative 
preacher;  and  yet  his  thoughts,  far-reaching  and 
profound,  were  so  fused  by  passion  that  they  poured 
one  molten  stream  of  overwhelming  brilliancy  and 
power  upon  the  soul.  At  times  he  seemed  like 
some  seraph,  that  scattered  from  his  plumes  the 
fragrance  of  heaven,  and  sprinkled  us  with  the 
waters  from  Siloa's  stream,  that  flowed  fast  by  the 
oracles  of  God.  I  recollect  once  that  he  delivered 
a  baccalaureate  sermon  to  one  of  the  graduating 
classes,  which  he  had  written.  He  attempted  to 
read  it;  but  it  trammeled  him  excessively,  and  we 
perceived  that  it  worried  him.  Soon  he  laid  his 
papers  aside,  put  off  his  glasses,  and  then,  for 
more  than  an  hour,  poured  forth  such  a  continuous 
stream  of  powerful,  brilliant,  earnest  thought  as 
I  never  expect  again  to  hear. 

Few  of  those  that  heard  him  will  ever  forget  a 
talk  he  gave  us  in  the  college  one  college  fast-day. 
There  had  been,  and  it  had  not  ceased,  a  most  pow- 
erful revival  in  college,  in  which  all  bat  seven  had 
been  converted.  During  the  whole  series  of  meet- 
ings he  had  been  unable  to  attend,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Near  the  close  of  the  revival  a  college  fast 
occurred,  and  a  general  class  meeting  was  held  by 
the  students  in  the  college,  which  was  also  attended 
by  several  clergymen  from  the  city,  and  by  the 
Faculty  with  their  fiunilies.  Dr.  Olin  wrapped  his 
cloak  around  him,  and  came  also.  During  the 
meeting  many  of  the  young  converts  spoke.  At 
length  Olin  arose,  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  say 
a  word,  remarking  that  he  would  not  speak  but 
fifteen  minutes.  Hi&  subject  was  faith;  and  for 
one  hour  and  a  quarter  he  held  us  entranced.  Such 
an  unfolding  of  the  atonement  and  the  nature  and 
effects  of  faith,  such  a  power  of  illustration,  such 
a  majesty  of  conception  and  sublimity  of  utterance, 
I  never  heard  before,  nor  do  I  expect  to  hear  again 
till  my  feet  stand  on  Zion's  hill.  At  times  all  were 
bathed  in  tears,  and  then  roused  into  triumphant 
exultation;  then  filled  with  calm  and  holy  joy. 
Dr.  Holdich,  then  professor,  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked, that  it  was  the  greatest  uninspired  effort 
he  had  ever  read  or  heard.  An  incident  may  show 
its  power.  There  was  one  of  the  students  who  had 
resisted  all  the  entreaties  of  his  mates  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  He  came  in,  as  he  said,  to 
that  meeting  through  curiosity.  He  went  to  his 
room,  saying  to  himself,  "If  the  way  by  faith  be 
thus  simple,  surely  I  can  try."  He  kneeled  alone 
in  his  room  that  nigh(,  and  there  was  converted  to 
God. 

But  he  sleeps  at  last;  and  in  his  death  ezhilnted 


the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.  It  was  a  triumph. 
It  was  the  calm  resting  of  the  wearied  head  on  the 
bosom  of  his  Savior. 

His  life  was  one  long  path  of  light— not  the 
gleaming  path  of  some  shooting  star,  but  the  steady, 
pure  brilliancy  of  the  milky  way,  and  a  light  that 
shines  on,  though  he  sleeps,  reflected  from  hun- 
dreds who  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence. 

On  a  beautiful  hill  west  of  the  University,  in  the 
college  cemetery,  side  by  side  with  the  sainted 
Fisk,  he  reposes.  The  tomb  of  each  shall  be  a 
shrine  for  the  devout  worshiper,  whither  they  shall 
oft  go  up  to  meditate.  Oft  as  the  annual  feast 
occurs  shall  his  students  go  up,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  to  pay  their  homage  at  the  grave  of 
Olin.  And  though  freed  from  the  infirmities  of 
clay,  his  spirit  now  soars  on  angebc  wings  high 
amid  the  seraph  throng  above;  yet  the  simplicity, 
the  purity,  the  meekness  of  his  life,  e^diibiting  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  shall  shine  from 
the  marble  that  marks  his  bed,  and  powerfully 
influence  all  who  go  thither  with  loving  hearts,  with 
sorrowing  hearts  to  recollect  Stephen  Olin. 
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A  HAPFT  year,  a  bright  new  year, 
A  year  undimmed  by  sorrow's  tear, 
A  year  to  love,  to  friendship  dear, 
I  wish  for  thee,  my  Mary  I 

The  sunshine  of  the  heart  be  thine; 
The  star  of  Hope,  with  light  divine. 
Softly  upon  thy  pathway  shine. 
And  bless  the  year,  my  Mary  \ 

Sad,  pensive  thoughts  my  lyre  unstring; 
Their  mournful  memories  they  bring. 
And  gloomy  shadows  densely  fling 
Across  my  path,  my  Mary. 

Loved  friends,  the  beautiful  and  dear. 
Who  with  me  welcomed  the  old  year. 
Lie  coldly  in  the  graveyard  drear — 
They  sleep  in  death,  my  Mary. 

The  new  year  comes;  but  at  its  close 

Perchance  the  chilly,  wint'ry  snows 

May  o'er  our  pulseless  hearts  repose; 

For  all  must  die,  my  Mary. 

Tet  in  a  fairer,  better  land. 
Among  the  glorious  angel  band. 
Who  round  the  throne  eternal  stand. 
Shall  we  not  meet,  my  Mary? 

A  happy  year,  a  bright  new  year, 
A  year  undimmed  by  sorrow's  tear, 
A  year  to  love,  to  friendship  dear, 
I  wish  for  thee,  my  Mary ! 
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BT  J0NA7BAV. 

Visit  to  BUhop  Bedding— Els  health— Hit  early  hlvtory— Dr. 
0!ia— fUmlDiieenoet  of  him— Hia  eonrereion— SanoUfleatloor- 
PreaeMng, 

Mb.  Editob, — Since  my  last  letter,  I  have  had  the 
'  pleasure  of  visiting  our  venerable  senior  Bishop  at 
'  Ponghkeepsie.  We  of  the  eastern  states  have  con- 
sidered him  as  peculiarlj  our  bishop.  He  was 
originally  a  New  England  itinerant,  was  elected 
to  the  Episcopal  office  from  New  England,  and 
during  many  after  years  resided  in  New  England. 
His  home  is  now  not  far  beyond  our  border,  and 
he  has  been,  till  his  late  illness,  the  Episcopal 
counselor  of  our  eastern  preachers.  So  far,  then, 
as  local  sympathies  are  allowed  to  discriminate  our 
excellent  superintendents.  Bishop  Hedding  is  espe- 
cially the  favorite  of  New  England,  endeared,  not 
only  by  his  actual  excellences,  but  by  old  recol- 
lections. 

He  resides  in  a  very  comfortable  but  un)>retend- 
ing  dwelling  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Ponghkeepsie. 
His  home  is  not  too  ample  for  his  small  family — 
which  consists  of  himself  and  lady,  besides  a 
servant — nor  too  limited  for  the  hospitality  which 
befits  the  head-officer  of  a  great  Christian  com- 
munity. I  was  favorably  surprised  at  his  healthy 
aspect;  for  the  reports  of  his  late  illness  led  me  to 
suppose  him  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave. 
He  rose  up,  and  heartily  approached  me  with  an  ex- 
tended hand,  showing  as  much  vivacity  as  I  have 
seen  in  him  for  several  years.  Two  or  three  hours 
were  spent  in  well-sustained  conversation  in  his 
study  or  his  garden.  He  had  even  been  out  during 
the  day,  to  consecrate  a  marriage  at  the  neighbor- 
ing Methodist  chapel;  and,  in  the  cheerful  con- 
sciousness of  improved  health,  he  ventured  to  ex- 
press the  hope,  that  he  might  meet  his  brethren  in 
the  next  General  conference,  to  shake  their  hands, 
if  not  to  undertake  any  official  labor. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  his  health 
is  not  still  in  a  very  precarious  condition.  His  old 
complaint,  the  asthma,  contracted  by  excessive  win- 
ter labors,  on  northern  circuits,  in  his  early  life, 
afflicts  him  much.  He  can  not  walk  far  without 
^preat  difficulty  of  breathing;  he  is  subject  to  severe 
effects  from  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  is  en- 
tirely incapable  of  using  his  voice  in  the  pulpit. 
He  is,  in  fine,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called  to 
the  presence  of  his  Master,  and  lives  in  continual 
readiness  for  his  change.  Still  it  may  be  hoped 
that  his  habitual  precautions  will  prevent  any  evil 
effects  from  the  present  winter,  and  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  extended  cause  will  see  his  ven- 
erable form  once  more  in  their  quadrennial  meeting. 
Bishop  Hedding  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  New  England.  New  England,  so  prolific 
in  great  men,  has  given  birth  to  several  of  our 
bifthops — ^to  Soule,  Hamline,  and  Janes — ^but  she 
can  not  claim  this  honor  in  respect  to  Hedding. 
ToL.  XII.--6 


He  was  bom  in  the  county  where  he  now  resides, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  but  removed  about  his 
tenth  year  to  Stacksboro,  Vt.  It  was  here  that  he 
was  bom  again,  in  about  his  sixteenth  year;  and 
in  this  higher  sense  does  his  nativity  belong  to  New 
England. 

His  rustic  home  at  this  early  date  was  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  regular  ministrations  of  Method- 
ism; but  there  lived  not  far  off  a  worthy  and  devout 
Methodist  couple,  who  had  removed  thither  from 
Connecticut,  and  who  held  meetings  for  their  neigh- 
bors in  their  humble  dwelling.  Toung  Hedding  at- 
tended these  little  assemblies  in  the  wilderness; 
the  pious  matron  of  the  cottage  became  interested 
in  his  spiritual  welfare.  She  loaned  him  Methodist 
books,  and  taught  him,  in  conversations,  the  lead- 
ing peculiarities  of  our  system.  He  has  often  re- 
ferred to  this  "  elect  lady  "  as  the  chief  instrument 
of  his  salvation. 

While  thus  seeking  light  in  the  wilderness,  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  arrived  in  the  vicinity — a  stanch, 
heroic  evangelist-Joseph  Mitchell.  Hedding  has- 
tened, with  the  neighboring  yeomanry,  to  hear  him, 
and  was  powerfully  smitten  under  tibe  truth.  On 
bis  way  home  he  turned  aside  into  a  forest,  and 
kneeling  upon  the  earth,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
called  upon  God,  and  covenanted  with  him  to  pur- 
sue a  holy  life.  Subsequently  his  religious  emo- 
tions became  intensely  excited,  even  to  anguish, 
and  day  and  night  he  sought  relief  in  prayer. 

The  itinerant  returned;  and,  learning  the  i>er- 
plexity  and  despair  of  the  young  inquirer,  pro- 
posed, after  preaching,  that  special  prayer  should 
be  offered  up  for  him.  The  rustic  assembly  con- 
tinued in  supplications  till  the  divine  light  broke 
in  upon  his  spirit.  The  day  of  his  deliverance  has 
always  been  a  memorable  date  in  his  history — ^it 
was  the  27th  of  December,  1798. 

Some  months  after  this  event  the  noted  Lorenzo 
Dow  was  traveling  the  old  Essex  circuilf,  of  Ver- 
mont. Dow  was  a  good  man,  an  indomitable  and 
indefatigable  evangelist,  but  eccentric  to  a  degree 
which  our  modem  medical  science  would  pronounce 
lunacy.  While  spreading  a  sensation  all  through  the 
neighboring  country,  and  laboring  night  and  day 
as  if  he  would  storm  the  very  gates  of  hell,  he  was 
suddenly  seised  with  an  idea  that  he  was  Divinely 
called  to  visit  Ireland,  to  attempt  the  conversion 
of  its  demoralized  population.  Procuring  a  leaky 
canoe,  and  erecting  in  it  a  small  tree  for  a  sail,  he 
departed  alone  down  a  neighboring  river,  reached 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  embarked  for  Ireland.  This 
odd  fact  opened  the  way  for  the  beginning  of  the 
ministry  of  Elijah  Hedding.  He  was  sent  to  sup- 
ply the  vacated  circuit.  He  traveled  it  some  three 
months, "  exhorting,"  but  without  venturing  to  take 
a  text.  Being  subsequently  licensed  as  a  "local 
preacher,"  he  was  sent  to  Plattsburg  circuit,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  reappointed  in  1801.  There  he  la- 
bored mightily,  through  a  range  of  three  hundred 
miles,  preaching  daily,  leading  class  meeting?*, 
holding    prayer  meetings,  and    building   up  the 
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young  societies.  His  trayels  reached  into  Oanada; 
he  had  to  trarerse  forests,  swim  streams,  and  sleep 
in  log-cabins,  through  the  roofs  of  which  the  rain 
and  snov  often  descended  on  his  bed;  bnt  he  was 
jonng  and  stalwart,  and  ardent  with  the  seal  of 
his  new  wotk. 

His  next  appointment^lSOS — ^was  Fletcher  cir- 
cuit, which  reached  from  Onion  rirer  in  Vermont 
to  bejond  the  Canada  line,  and  comprised  the  set- 
tlements west  of  the  Oreen  Mountains  and  east  of 
Lake  Champlain.  He  had,  as  fellow-laborer  on 
this  vast  circuit,  a  character  noted  in  our  earlj 
annals — ^Heniy  Ryan,  an  athletic  Trishman,  who 
passed  orer  the  country  like  a  flame  of  fire.  When 
the  two  preachers  met  at  the  point  where  their 
routes  intersected,  Ryan,  it  is  said,  could  hardly 
be  stopped  for  the  usual  courtesies,  but,  urging  his 
way,  would  exclaim  to  his  young  colleague, "  Drive 
on  !  drive  on,  brother  I  let  us  drive  the  devil  out  of 
the  land  f  A  rough  salutation,  but  quite  express- 
ive of  the  itinerant  energy  of  our  early  ministry. 
They  had  severe  persecutions  in  that  llien  remote 
region,  but  flaming  revivals  also;  and  the  founda- 
tions of  some  flourishing  Churches  were  laid. 

On  his  next  circuit — 1803 — ^which  embraced  some 
thirteen  towns,  he  was  alone,  and  had  to  preach 
two  sermons,  and  sometimes  three,  a  day,  traveling 
about  a  hundred  miles  a  week.  An  extraordinary 
revival  resulted  from  his  labors;  but  he  sunk  under 
them,  and  has  never  been  in  good  health  since.  I 
have  heard  him  remark,  that  for  six  weeks  he  could 
not  turn  himself  on  his  bed  or  lift  food  to  his  lips, 
and  during  four  months  he  was  unable  to  walk 
across  his  room.  He,  nevertheless,  so  far  recovered 
as  to  resume  his  labors,  and  pursue  them  on  vari- 
ous and  extended  circuits  and  districts  in  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine,  till  1824,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Episcopacy.  He  had  a  full  share 
of  the  labors  and  privations  of  our  early  itineracy. 
On  one  of  his  districts  he  traveled  three  thousand 
miles  a  year,  and  preached  daily,  besides  holding 
love-feasts,  quarterly  conferences,  etc.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  his  whole  receipts  for  salary — ^besides 
traveling  expenses,  which  were  small,  as  he  owned 
his  horse,  and  lodged  with  the  brethren — amounted 
to  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  He  saw, 
however,  the  glory  of  Ood  displayed  along  his 
course.  The  multitudes  often  fell  under  the  word 
to  the  earth.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  camp  meeting, 
he  saw  "  about  five  hundred  persons  fall  down  as 
if  shot,  in  five  minutes,"  under  a  powerful  sennon. 
Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  to  such  a  phe- 
nomenon, it  must,  at  least,  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  the  energy  of  the  preaching  of  the  day. 

Since  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopacy,  Bishop 
Hedding  has  stood  before  the  Church  as  noble,  a 
model  of  character,  personal  and  ofiicial,  as  its 
ministerial  hosts  have  afforded.  He  has  a  command- 
ing physique,  being  tall,  robust,  and  robed,  as  it  ; 
were,  with  that  simple  dignity  which  usually  ac-  I 
companies  true  greatness.    His  head  and  physiog-  I 


nomy  are  very  marked,  the  features  large,  and 
expressive  at  once  of  great  strength  and  benignity; 
the  forehead  elevated,  and  yet  gradually  retreating, 
resembling  the  finest  heads  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
and  Vandyke— those  from  which  we  get  an  idea 
of  the  old  nobility  of  Europe.  Looking  only  at 
his  personal  aspect  and  bearing,  a  stranger  inclined 
to  aristocratic  sentiments  would  spontaneously  say, 
"  That  man  was  made  to  be  a  king  in  the  state  or  a 
bishop  in  the  Church.*' 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  moral  or  intellectual  por- 
traiture of  this  superb  old  apostle.  It  maj  be 
remarked,  however,  that  throughout  all  his  traits 
simplicity  and  accuracy  predominate.  His  man- 
ners are  as  simple  as  those  of  a  little  child,  and 
you  are  reminded  in  his  presence  of  our  Lord's 
remark  on  entering  as  little  children  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  His  diction,  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
conversation,  is  marked  by  Saxon  purity,  and  con- 
sequent terseness;  and  his  thoughts,  however  pro- 
found, strike  you  always  by  their  lucid  simplicity. 

This  is  the  art  of  a  great  mind,  as  well  as  the 
virtue  of  a  great  heart.  All  truth  is  simple,  and 
he  that  sees  truth  most  thoroughly  expresses  it 
most  simply;  and  thence  arises  the  other  trait  I 
have  mentioned — ^the  accuracy  of  Bishop  Hedding's 
mind.  I  never  knew  a  judgment  of  his,  whether 
official  or  private,  turn  out  to  be  incorrect.  I  w-ae 
conversing  the  other  day  with  an  old  Methodist 
layman  who  has  known  him  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  was  years  ago  under  his  pastoral  charge. 
He  remarked  that  he  never  knew  an  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  his  old  pastor  which  had  to  be  recalled  or 
materially  modified.  It  has  come,  indeed,  to  be  the 
fact  that  Bishop  Hedding's  construction  of  a  case  of 
either  Discipline  or  casuistry,  is  received  among  us 
as  next  to  infallible.  Such  a  mind,  presiding  over 
a  great  public  interest,  is  an  inestimable  blessing — 
one  of  the  grandest  gifts  of  God  to  men. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  transgressing 
the  proprieties  of  a  public  writing  like  this,  by 
these  spontaneously  uttered  remarks  on  a  great  and 
good  man,  who  is  about  passing  away  firom  our 
affectionate  gaze.  It  is  probable  they  will  not 
come  under  his  own  eye;  and  if  they  should,  he 
win  experience  no  other  effect  from  them  than  a 
disposition  to  pardon  what  he  will  consider  their 
thoughtless  freedom. 

Another  noble  name  has  recently  been  mourn- 
fully current  in  our  public  prints — that  of  Stephen 
Olin.  Your  western  readers  can  not  appreciate  the 
loss  the  Church  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  this 
great  man,  as  he  never  passed  the  mountains,  and 
has  been  heard  by  few  of  them.  I  do  not  introduce 
his  name  here  to  record  the  newspaper  outline  of 
his  history,  with  which  the  whole  country  has 
recently  been  made  familiar,  but  to  give  a  few  rem- 
iniscences and  impressions  respecting  him. 

While  walking  one  beautiful  Sabbath  morning 
on  the  veranda  of  the  Presidential  mansion  of  the 
Wesleyan  University,  he  related  to  me  the  circum- 
stances of  his  conversion.    I  have  now  under  my 
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eye  a  brief  memorandum  of  the  conTonattoo.  His 
family  were  Baptisto,  in  Vennont  When  a  fooy 
the  Methodist  itinerants  began  to  Tisit  his  neigh- 
borhood; they  soon  made  it  a  regular  fortnight 
appointment  He  heard  them  often,  and  became 
convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  OalWnistic  doctrines, 
and  abandoned  them.  It  is  singular  that  the  strong 
and  evidently  constitutional  moral  susceptibility  of 
his  nature  did  not  yield  farther  to  the  impressions 
of  the  truth.  He  embraced  more  generous  views 
of  the  Oospel,  but  not  the  Gospel  itself,  and  re- 
mained unconverted  through  his  youth. 

On  graduating  at  Middlebuiy,  Vt.,  his  health  had 
so  far  declined  that  he  was  recommended  by  his 
medical  advisers  to  go  to  the  south.  He  obtained 
A  school  in  the  midst  of  southern  planters,  and 
boarded  in  the  family  of  a  Methodist  local  preacher. 
At  this  time  he  had  no  religious  tendencies,  but 
was  decidedly  skeptical.  One  day  he  overheard 
the  mother  of  the  family  inquiring  of  her  son,  who 
attended  his  school,  whether  the  teacher  opened  it 
with  prayer.  On  receiving  a  negative  answer,  she 
dropped  some  observations  which  led  young  Olin 
to  consider  the  subject.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  for  his  own  interest  to  conform  to 
the  former  usage  of  the  school  in  this  respect;  he 
esteemed  it  an  idle  form,  but  still,  as  a  gratification 
of  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  no  great  inconvenience  (o  himself,  he  resolved 
to  commence  it.  He  went  out  to  a  neighboring 
woods,  and  attempted  a  prayer,  to  ascertain  if  he 
could  succeed  in  the  proposed  experiment.  Being 
satisfied  with  the  result,  he  announced  to  (he  school 
his  design,  and  maintained  it  habitually. 

Some  time  afterward  he  found  that  (he  mere 
form  thus  singularly  introduced  began  to  suggest 
many  sober  queries.  He  became  serious  in  the  cer- 
emony; he  often  asked  himself  what  it  was  he  was 
thus  doing,  and  at  last  began  in  good  earnest  to 
call  upon  Qod  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Re- 
sorting to  the  tree  where  he  first  made  his  experi- 
ment, and  prostrating  himself  penitently  before  the 
Lord,  he  ceased  not  to  pray  till  he  received  the 
transforming  grace  of  the  Spirit.  He  described 
this  change  as  remarkably  sudden  and  powerful, 
producing  no  slight  physical  effect  even.  It  was 
as  a  shock  of  electricity,  startling  his  whole  frame, 
and  thrilling  his  soul  with  divine  emotion.  Thus 
did  the  local  scene  of  the  young  infidel's  mock 
experiment  at  prayer  witness  at  last  the  heart- 
broken utterances  of  his  penitent  and  prevailing 
supplications,  and  the  regeneration  of  his  soul. 
How  marvelous  is  the  grace  of  our  merciful  God  I 
Hitherto  he  had  designed  to  make  the  law  his 
profession.  He  was  at  this  time  under  engagements 
with  a  lawyer  in  a  neighboring  town,  with  whom 
he  was  about  to  commence  legal  studies.  Without 
definitely  deciding  upon  what  should  be  his  future 
employment,  he  passed  from  under  the  shade  of  the 
tree  which  had  witnessed  his  prayer  with  the  con- 
viction, that,  as  he  was  now  determined  to  live  only 
for  eternity,  the  bar  was  not  his  appropriate  place. 


He  started  the  same  day,  I  think,  to  make  known 
his  new  determination  to  his  legal  friend,  but  tar- 
ried on  the  route  one  night.  When  he  awoke  in 
the  morning,  a  terrible  conflict  of  soul  almost  over- 
whelmed him.  Doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
preceding  day's  experience  were  suggested;  his 
purpose  to  change  the  professional  plan  of  his  life 
appeared  absurd.  What  honors  and  emoluments 
might  he  not  thus  be  sacrificing!  Might  not  his 
supposed  change  of  heart  be  a  delusion  I  It  was  a 
fearful  and  yet  a  sublime  crisis  in  the  history  of 
his  young  and  struggling  spirit.  But  the  grace 
of  God  prevailed.  The  overwhelming  motives  of 
eternity  bore  down  upon  the  struggle.  If  he  was 
mistaken  in  this  matter,  what  was  the  other  course ! 
what  was  all  of  life  but  a  mistake — a  farce  I  He 
fell  again  upon  his  knees,  another  agony  of  prayer 
ensued,  and  again  the  Divine  answer  overpowered 
his  spirit,  and  swept  away  all  his  misgivings,  de- 
termining his  destiny  for  all  time  and  all  eternity. 
He  rose  up,  pursued  his  course,  broke  off  the  con- 
tract with  his  friend,  the  lawyer,  and  became — a 
Metkodut  preacher. 

Such  were  the  facts  of  his  conversion,  as  related 
to  me  by  himself.  They  may  differ  somewhat  from 
other  narratives  lately  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  am 
quite  certain  of  their  accuracy. 

He  was  not  prone  to  say  much  respecting  his 
religious  experience  or  himself  publicly;  but  in 
social,  and  especially  in  private  conversation,  he 
delighted  to  testify  of  the  grace  of  God  as  revealed 
in  his  own  history.  During  a  period  of  illness, 
while  he  was  in  Boston — ^where  he  almost  always 
suffered  under  the  climate — ^he  took  a  ride  for  exer- 
cise in  a  carriage  through  the  beautiful  adjacent 
villages.  I  was  his  only  companion  in  the  excur- 
sion, and  the  conversation  became  of  the  most 
personal  and  familiar  character,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  subjects  of  religious  experience.  I  never 
before  saw  him  when  his  spirit  was  more  mellow, 
more  heavenly.  The  simplicity  of  the  child,  the 
meekness  of  the  sage,  seemed  blended  in  his  per- 
son. The  conversation  flowed  along  from  topic  to 
topic  with  surpassing  interest  to  myself.  There 
was  no  reserve  in  speaking  of  the  gracious  experi- 
ences the  Lord  had  deigned  to  him.  He  ven- 
tured even  to  indulge  the  highest  confidences. 
God  had  sanctified  him,  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  as 
he  believed. 

The  subject  was  one  of  no  little  interest  to  me. 
I  alluded  to  the  diversity  and  exceeding  crudenees 
of  recent  opinions  among  us  respecting  it.  "I 
had,"  he  remarked,  in  substance,  "  difiiculties  re- 
garding our  theoretic  views  of  the  doctrine.  I 
even  joined  the  conference  with  exceptions  to  it, 
and  stated  my  objections  when  a  candidate  before 
the  whole  body.  But  I  was  admitted,  the  confer- 
ence expressing  the  hope  that  further  inquiries 
would  rectify  my  views.  Tears,  however,  passed 
without  any  modification  of  my  opinions.  But  it 
pleased  God  to  lead  me  into  the  truth.  My  health 
failed,  my  ofllcial  employments  had  to  be  abandoned, 
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my  children  died,  my  whole  family  was  at  lant 
gone,  and  I  was  wandering  over  the  world  alone, 
with  scarcely  any  thing  remaining  but  God.  I  loat 
my  hold  on  all  Uiings  else,  and  became,  as  it  were, 
lost  myself  in  God.  My  afiections  centered  in 
him — ^my  will  became  absorbed  in  his.  I  nmk,  as 
it  were,  into  the  blessing  of  his  perfect  lore,  and 
foand,  in  my  own  consciousness,  the  reality  of  the 
doctrine  which  I  had  theoretically  doubted." 

Some  years  hare  elapsed  since  this  conTersstion. 
I  can  not  pretend  to  give  it  verbally,  but  this  was 
its  substance.  He  lived  through  the  remainder  of 
his  career  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  holiness;  his  views  of  it  were  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity.  The  usual  technical 
subtilities  and  metaphysical  embarrassments  of  the- 
orists hardly  received  his  consideration;  he  saw 
the  simple,  perfect  standard  of  evangelic  holiness; 
he  perceived  that  neither  himself  nor  the  Christian 
world  generally  lived  up  to  it;  he  gave  himself 
entirely  to  it  by  laying  his  whole  being  on  the  altar 
of  consecration,  where  he  daily  kept  it  by  faith  and 
watchfulness. 

Dr.  Olin  was  the  most  powerful  preacher  I  ever 
heard.  The  assertion  is  made  without  a  reserved 
qualification.  He  did  not  affect  the  oratoi^— his 
manner  had  peculiarities  which  were  against  the 
laws  of  the  art;  he  gesticulated  badly,  defying  all 
rules;  his  utterance  was  often  exceedingly  defective, 
especially  when  he  was  powerfully  excited;  but 
•uch  was.  the  massive  magnitude  of  his  ideas,  the 
majesty  of  his  language,  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  logic,  sweeping  in  mighty  curves  around  the 
whole  field  of  his  subject,  and  concentrating  at  its 
very  core — such  the  earnestness  of  his  spirit,  rising 
often  to  sublimity,  that  you  were  overwhelmed,  if 
not  appalled,  at  the  example  of  intellectual  and 
moral  mightiness  which  he  presented. 

His  very  "failures"  were  usually  great  sermons, 
being  remarkable  for  their  thorough  thought  and 
sound  logic,  when  even  they  lacked  his  usual  vivid 
feeling.  His  feeble  health  was  sometimes  attended 
with  a  languor  which  was  insurmountable,  under 
whatever  excitement  the  public  occasion  might 
afford.  He  seemed  not  disposed  to  disguise  his 
sense  of  such  "failures,"  and  was  grateful  to  find 
any  good  effect  from  them.  I  spent  a  Sunday 
evening  with  him  in  Boston,  after  he  had  failed, 
as  he  thought,  in  a  sermon  during  the  day.  He 
referred  to  it  with  much  good-nature,  and  remarked 
that  his  history  as  a  preacher  had  taught  him  to 
expect  the  blessing  of  God  on  even  such  efforts. 
He  proceeded  to  relate  an  instance  which  occurred 
during  his  ministry  in  South  Carolina.  He  preached 
at  a  camp  meeting  where  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
who  was  to  address  the  next  session  of  his  synod, 
in  Charleston,  heard  him.  The  Presbyterian  doctor 
repeated,  not  only  the  text,  but  substantially  the 
sermon  before  his  clerical  brethren,  giving,  how- 
ever, full  credit  to  its  Methodist  author.  This  was 
a  remarkable  fact,  and  excited  great  interest  among 
the  people  of  Charleston  to  hear  the  latter. 


He  then  occupied  the  Methodist  pulpit  of  that 
city,  and  the  next  Sunday  evening  his  chapel  was 
crowded  with  the  eUu  of  the  community,  inclu<ling 
several  clergymen.  He  preached  long,  and,  as  he 
thought,  loud  and  confusedly:  in  fine,  he  felt  at  the 
close  of  the  discourse  confounded  with  mortifica- 
tion. He  sank,  after  the  benediction,  into  the 
pulpit,  to  conceal  himself  from  view  till  the  assem- 
bly should  be  all  gone.  By  and  by  he  espied  some 
diaiin^^  individuals  apparently  waiting  in  the 
aisle  to  salute  him.  His  heart  failed.  Noticing 
a  door  adjacent  to  the  pulpit,  he  determined  to 
escape  by  it.  He  knew  not  whither  it  led,  but 
supposed  it  communicated  with  the  next  house, 
which  had  once  been  a  parsonage,  as  he  recollected 
having  heard.  He  hastened  to  the  door,  got  it 
open,  and,  stepping  out,  descended  abruptly  into 
a  graveyard,  which  extended  beyond  and  behind 
the  former  parsonage.  The  night  was  very  dark, 
and  he  stumbled  about  among  the  tombs  for  some 
time.  He  reached  at  last  the  wall  which  closed 
the  cemetery  in  from  the  street,  but  found  it  insur- 
mountable. Groping  his  way  to  the  opposite  side, 
he  sought  to  reach  a  back  street  by  penetrating 
through  one  of  the  gardens  which  belonged  to  a 
range  of  houses  there.  It  was  an  awkward  en- 
deavor in  the  darkness  and  among  the  graves,  but 
at  last  he  found  a  wicket-gate.  He  had  no  sooner 
passed  through  it  than  he  was  assailed  by  a  house- 
dog. Having  prevailed  in  this  encounter,  he  pushed 
on,  and  reached  the  street,  with  some  very  reason- 
able apprehensions  that  the  neighborhood  would 
be  alarmed  by  his  adventures.  He  now  threaded 
his  way  through  an  indirect  route  to  his  lodgings, 
passed  unceremoniously  to  his  chamber,  and  shut 
himself  up  for  the  night,  but  slept  little  or  none, 
reflecting,  with  deep  chagrin,  on  the  strange  con- 
clusion of  the  day.  On  the  morrow  he  hardly 
dared  to  venture  out;  but,  while  yet  in  his  study, 
Mr.  — — -,  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Charleston, 
and  a  leading  officer  in  a  sister  denomination,  called 
at  the  house;  he  was  admitted  to  the  preacher's 
study  with  reluctance;  but  what  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  latter  to  hear  him  say,  that  the  sermon 
of  the  preceding  evening  had  enabled  him  to  step 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  after  many  years  of  dis- 
consolate endeavors,  during  which  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Church  I  The  same  day  a  lady  of 
influential  family  came  to  report  the  same  good 
tidings.  Other  similar  examples  occurred,  I  think, 
that  morning;  and  this  "failure"  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  sermons  of  his  ministry. 

Alas,  for  our  loss  in  the  death  of  this  good  and 
great  man— our  loss,  but  his  gain !  Life  had  lieen 
a  weary  pilgrimage  with  him  for  many  years.  Dis- 
ease had  smitten  his  gigantic  frame  titrough  and 
through,  and  month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year,  passed  away  in  languor  and  feebleness,  which 
disabled  him  from  almost  all  mental  labor.  At  his 
time  of  life  the  hope  of  recovery  was  hardly  to  be 
entertained:  was  it  not  well,  then,  that  he  should 
enter  into  his  rest,.though  at  our  loss?    Peaceful 
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be  his  sleep  in  Jesus !  Precious  will  ever  be  his 
memoiy  in  our  Israel.  Long  will  his  name  lire  in 
the  memories  of  the  just  and  the  good. 


THE  POETS  OP  THE  WEST. 

BT  rXOVBMOB  rABBABBB. 

Though  few  rolnmes  of  poetry  haTe  been  pub- 
lished by  writers  residing  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  yet  there  is  scattered,  through  news- 
papers and  magazines,  every  year,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  first-rate  poetry  by  western  writers  to 
make  a  rolume  of  respectable  sise.  Some  of  our 
female  writers  haye  produced  stansas  equal,  in 
beauty  of  conception  and  harmony  of  measure,  to 
any  thing  I  haye  ever  read  in  the  English  language. 

I  purpose  to  furnish  occasionally  to  the  readers 
of  the  Repository  a  paper  on  the  poets  of  the  west, 
giving,  as  opportunity  may  offer  and  materials  be 
obtained,  brief  biographical  and  personal  sketches, 
with  specimens  of  composition,  illustrating  the 
style  and  peculiar  talent  of  each  writer.  In  pros- 
ecuting my  design,  it  is  but  natural  for  me  to  begin 
with  the  writers  of  my  own  state,  and  to  head  the 
list  with  the  name  of  one  who  resides  in  the  capital 
of  Indiana,  and  who,  for  her  talents  and  virtues, 
deserves  an  honored  place  among  the  choice  spirits 
of  the  age. 

Few,  if  any,  of  our  writers,  whose  productions 
have  never  been  collected  in  a  volume,  have  written 
more  or  better  than  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Bolton.  Her 
poems  are  found  in  various  papers  and  magasines, 
and  exhibit  extraordinary  talent  and  taste.  Her 
history,  though  brief,  is  one  of  interest.  She  is  a 
child  of  the  west.  She  was  born  in  N'ewport,  Ey., 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati.  When 
she  was  yet  a  mere  infant,  some  two  or  three  years 
old,  her  father,  with  his  family,  removed  to  the 
interior  of  Jennings  county,  la.,  and  settled  in  the 
wild  woods. 

There  are  in  Indiana  beautiful  and  lovely  spots- 
groves  delightful  as  those  of  Arcadia,  vales  de- 
licioaa  as  Sempe,  and  fields  fair  as  that 

•<  Of  Bant,  wbera  PioterpinB,  fadMrinc  flowvn, 
Bmmlf  a  ftinr  floww,  by  cloorar  Dis 
Wm  oaiTMd  oC" 

Bat  DO  such  groves,  nor  vales,  nor  fields  were 
found  in  that  remote  and  cheerless  region,  where 
little  Sarah  T.  Barrett  spent  the  days  of  childhood. 
There  were  no  hills  nor  vales,  and  few  running 
brooks.  Beyond  the  cleared  opening  of  her  father's 
farm,  there  stretched  away  on  eveiy  side  an  expanse 
of  flat  beech  woods.  The  nearest  neighbor  was 
three  miles  distant,  and  the  next  nearest,  six  miles. 
To  provide  for  his  family,  the  father  toiled  on  from 
day  to  day,  clearing  the  land,  sowing  the  seed,  and 
reaping  the  harvest.  The  mother,  within  the  rude 
waUs  of  the  log-cabin,  incessant  plied  her  indus- 
trious hands,  in  preparing  for  the  use  of  her  family 


the  materials  of  food  and  of  clothing  which  the 
father  had  provided.  The  children,  as  soon  as 
they  could  handle  the  lightest  implements  of  labor, 
were  employed  in  assisting  the  father  and  the  mother 
in  whatever  department  their  services  might  be 
available. 

There  would  not  seem  much  poetry  in  such  a 
place  and  such  a  life;  yet  little  Sarah,  before  she  had 
attained  her  ninth  year,  and  while  as  yet  she  knew 
not  one  letter  of  the  alphabet,  had  actually  com- 
posed a  poem,  which  she  used  to  sing,  alone  in  the 
woods,  to  a  tune  of  her  own  making.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  she  composed  her  first  poem 
are  curious.  There  came  along  one  of  those  prim- 
itive preachers,  who,  in  the  order  of  Divine  provi- 
dence»  have  followed  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
west  to  the  most  remote  frontiers,  and  preached 
the  Gospel  in  every  neighborhood,  before  the  first 
log-cabin  was  hardly  roofed.  He  was  a  man  of 
tall  and  commanding  form,  and  of  powerful  yet 
melodious  voice.  To  the  small  congregation  of 
settlers  gathered  in  the  woods  from  far  and  near, 
he  spoke  with  as  much  seal,  and,  perhaps,  as  much 
eloquence,  as  did  Massillon  before  the  court  of 
France,  or  Whitefield  to  the  thousands  at  Moor- 
fields.  His  theme  was  the  judgment.  He  depicted 
the  magnificent  and  awful  scenes  of  the  last  day. 
Among  the  auditors  sat  enchained  and  spell-bound 
the  little  Sarah  T.  Barrett  To  the  measured  and 
melodious  tones  of  the  preacher's  voice  her  own 
ear  vibrated  in  harmony.  The  scenes  of  awful 
grandeur,  of  terrific  sublimity,  so  vividly  per* 
trayed,  aroused  in  her  soul,  fh>m  its  unconscious 
state,  the  spirit  of  Poetry.  On  leaving  the  place, 
she  retired  to  a  sequestered  retreat  of  the  forest, 
and  wove  the  rude  descriptions  of  the  preacher 
into  melodious  verse.  So  soon  as  she  learned  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  her  first  literary  exercise 
was  the  writing  down  of  her  poem  in  large  capitals. 
It  is  a  pity  the  copy  was  not  preserved.  It  would 
doubtless  be  a  curiosity  now  even  to  herself. 

Though  Mr.  Barrett  had  probably  little,  if  any, 
conception  of  the  value  of  the  rare  gem  that  spar- 
kled among  his  household  jewels,  yet  was  he  not 
indifferent  to  the  education  of  his  children.  For 
the  purpose,  therefore,  of  affording  access  to  the 
means  of  instruction,  he  removed,  when  Sarah 
was  nine  years  old,  to  Madison.  No  sooner  had 
he  become  settled  at  Madison,  than  he  procured 
for  his  children  such  advantages  for  education  as 
the  place  afforded.  The  school  which  Sarah  at- 
tendkl  was  at  North  Madison,  on  the  hill,  near  the 
upper  terminus  of  the  inclined  plane  of  the  Mad- 
ison and  Indianapolis  railroad.  To  reach  the 
school-house  she  had  to  clamber  daily  up  the  hiU, 
and,  when  the  school  hours  expired,  return  to  her 
home  by  the  river-side.  But  to  a  child  such  as 
she,  of  vigorous  health,  buoyant  spirit,  and  poetic 
fancy,  a  daily  ramble  over  the  Ohio  hills  was  far 
from  being  disadvantageous.  The  physical  exer- 
cises added  strength  to  her  constitution,  and  the 
romantic  scenery  nourished  the  genius  of  Poesy, 
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which  the  itinerant  preacher's  description  of  the 
la9t  day  had  aroused  in  her  soul. 

Daring  her  earlj  school-days  she  wrote  sereral 
litUe  poems,  which  Col.  Arion>  a  gentleman  of 
whom  she  ever  speaks  in  the  kindest  terms,  was 
pleased  to  publish  and  to  praise  in  his  paper. 
While  yet  a  young  girl,  she  became  known,  through 
her  poetical  effusions,  to  Hr.  Nathaniel  Bolton,  a 
printer,  who  was  then  publishing  a  paper  at  ICadi- 
son.  Mr.  Bolt<m  first  solicited  from  the  youthful 
and  talented  fair  one  her  poetical  contributions  for 
his  paper,  and  after  that,  as  any  man  of  taste  might 
reasonably  and  naturally  hare  done,  he  solicited 
her  hand. 

During  the  disastrous  storm  that  swept  oyer  the 
business  community  in  1837  and  1838,  the  financial 
interests  of  Mr.  Bolton  were  nearly  wrecked.  To 
extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties^  he  opened 
a  tavern  on  his  farm,  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
city  of  Indianapolis.  Mn.  Bolton,  then  scarcely 
seventeen  years  old,  found  herself  incumbered  with 
the  care  of  a  large  dairy  and  a  public  house.  To 
aid  as  much  as  possible  iu  relieving  her  husband 
from  embarrassment,  she  dispensed  with  help,  and 
with  her  own  hands,  often  for  weeks  and  for  months, 
performed  all  the  labor  of  the  estaUishment  Thus 
for  nearly  ten  years  this  child  of  genius,  to  whose 
spirit  song  was  as  natural  ss  to  the  bird  of  the 
green  wood,  cheerfully  resigned  herself  to  inces- 
sant toil  and  care,  in  order  that  she  might  aid  her 
husband  in  meeting  the  pecuniary  obligations  which 
honesty  or  honor  might  impose. 

Daring  these  long  and  dreary  years  of  toil  and 
self-denial  she  wrote  little  or  nothing.  At  last  the 
crisis  was  reached,  the  work  was  accomplished, 
the  liabilities  were  liquidated,  and  the  bird,  so  long 
caged  and  tuneless,  was  again  free  to  soar  into  the 
regions  of  song. 

For  the  last  few  years  Mrs.  Bolton  has  resided, 
with  her  hasband  and  children,  in  a  quiet  little 
cottage  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  The  income 
from  the  office  of  state  librarian,  which  Mr.  Bolton 
holds,  added  to  other  resources,  afibrds  means  of  com- 
petent support  to  the  small  and  frugal  family,  and 
enables  her  to  devote  to  literature  the  time  that  can 
be  spared  from  those  domestic  duties,  which  she,  like 
a  true-hearted  and  right-minded  wiHb  and  mother, 
never  neglects.  Her  attention  to  household  duties 
ought  to  teach  to  others  in  her  sphere,  that  the 
highest  gifts  of  genius,  and  their  exercise,  are  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  the  commonest  of  domestic 
pursuits  and  cares. 

The  most  of  her  poems  which  have  come  under 
my  observation,  have  been  written  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  There  is  among  them  groat 
variety  of  subject  and  of  measure.  There  are  songs 
of  the  affections,  elegies,  songs  of  patriotism,  songs 
of  philanthropy,  and  numerous  occasional  or  mis- 
cellaneous poems  with  a  wide  scope  of  subject. 

From  her  songs  of  the  affections  we  will  present 
a  few  stanzas,  as  specimens  of  her  genius  and 
taste.    The  delicacy  of  poetic  conception,  and  the 


simplicity  and  beauty  of  style,  in  the  following 
lines,  can  but  be  admired  by  every  reader  of  taste: 

"THS  TLOWZB  AND  THE  BTABLIOHT. 

II  From  iu  home  ra  high,  to  a  gvatl*  flowar, 

Thmt  bloom«d  in  a  loMljr  groTe, 
The  lUrUght  eame  at  the  twilight  hoar, 

And  whispmad  a  tala  of  lovo. 
Thaa  tha  blotsom's  haart,  to  sUll  and  oold, 

Oraw  wann  to  iU  silant  oora. 
And  gaTo  oat  parfhna,  from  iU  iamoat  Ibid, 

It  navar  exlialad  bafoia. 
And  tho  bloasom  sloRt  tfaroagh  tha  aileiit  aight 

la  tha  tmila  of  tha  aagal  rari 
Bat  tha  mora  aiota,  with  iu  gwiah  light. 

And  tha  toft  on«  stole  awaf . 
Thea  the  lepbjrr  wooed,  at  he  wandered  hf. 

Where  the  gentle  Itoweret  grew. 
Bat  she  gare  no  heed  to  hli  plaintiTe  sigh; 

Her  heart  to  iu  tore  waa  tme. 
And  the  •naheam  oame,  with  a  lover*k  ait. 

To  eareas  the  flower  in  Tain; 
She  folded  her  sweeU  in  her  thrilling  heart. 

Till  the  ttarlight  came  again." 

The  following  stanxas  contain  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy in  melodious  measure: 

«*CloadlaU,  with  their  brows  so  ftJr, 
la  the  snramer  weather, 
Wandering  through  the  fields  of  air, 
Meet  and  blend  together* 

Moonlight,  from  iu  throne  above. 

In  its  fond  derotion. 
Trembles,  with  a  amile  of  lore. 

O'er  the  mighty  < 

ZephjT  rangei 


er  bowers, 


Fearless  and  vabidden. 
Wooing  ftagraaea  from  the  flowatt. 
Where  the  dew  is  hidden. 

Then  the  jof  aflaetion  brings 

Ttf  no  more  to  smother; 
Taaght  hj  brightost,  ftirest  things, 

Wt  sktmU  lov*  9Mck  olMtr.'* 

Over  the  threshold  of  Mn.  Bolton's  cottage  the 
angel  of  death  has  never  passed;  at  the  fireside  of 
home  all  of  hers  meet;  at  the  family  table  no  seat  is 
vacant;  the  deep  fountains  of  her  heart  have  never 
been  moved  by  the  swelling  tide  of  bereaved  affec- 
tion; yet,  true  poet  as  she  is,  she  has  written  some 
of  the  most  touching  elegies  in  the  English  lau- 
guage.  The  following  lines  on  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam  Quarles,  one  of  the  most  generous  and  noble 
men  that  ever  trod  the  soil  of  Indiana,  are,  both  in 
expression  and  in  measure,  surpassingly  beautifal: 

"  MonmfnDj,  monralUly  toil  Ifar  the  deadt 

He  i»assed  from  oar  side  in  his  manhood's  iiride, 

Ere  the  glow  of  his  rainbow  hopes  had  fled; 
When  his  skj  was  bright  with  meridian  light, 
Death  bore  him  awaj  to  a  dreamless  nig^t: 
Moamflillf  ton  for  the  dead. 

Bilantlr,  silentlf  let  him  sleep  on: 
Vnm  the  hnirr  and  strife  of  the  battle  of  Ufo 

A  riotor  awajr  to  his  home  has  gone; 
Gone,  gone  from  the  toars,  from  the  sorrows  and  faais. 
That  come  to  the  heart  on  the  tide  of  jears: 
tillentlj  letliim  sleep  on. 

Hopefbllj,  hopefbllj  laj  him  to  rest, 
Where  the  dew-bri^t  flowers,  in  the  long  still  hoan. 

Will  weep  o^r  the  sod  on  his  imlseleas  braaat; 
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When  the  biM»  wUl  tlffa,  M  it  waadm  br; 
Whan  tba  •tarligfat  eomss  from  ka  Immm  on  hlgbt 
HoiMfiiUf  lar  kim  to  ntt. 
BolomDir,  solesaly  bow  sod  adora: 
An  aagol  of  light,  oa  ft  pathway  brightt 

Coa4act«d  hi*  soul  to  tho  viawlMf  •hara; 
Rif  duit,  froas  the  cIoobk  of  tha  lilaat  toab, 
fiball  iriM  again  in  immaftal  Uoaon 

Solamalr  bow  and  adon.** 

Prom  an  address  to  a  ladj  on  the  death  of  a 
darling  daughter  I  extract  the  following  atanmn  ■ 
polished  and  perfect  gems: 

Mflha  was  a  radiant  ftar,  modiar, 

That  Bsda  thj  pathway  bright. 
Till  a  elood  passed  o*er  thy  summer  sky, 

And  stole  away  iu  light. 
It  stole  away  the  light  from  thee. 

And  hid  it  np  on  high, 
Whoia  the  Airy  flowers  nerer  fade, 

And  the  lovely  neToi  die« 
This  world  was  far  too  oold,  mother. 

For  snch  a  heart  as  hers, 
And  she  lefl  it  ere  her  eyes  were  dimmed 

With  sorrow's  bitter  tears. 
And  though,  around  thy  quiet  hearth, 

Bhe  comes  and  siu  by  thee, 
Her  form  is  far  too  glorious  now 

For  mortal  eyes  to  sea. 
Upon  thine  aching  heart,  mother, 

Bhe  lays  her  radiant  brow; 
Dot  her  angel  touch  is  soft  and  light— 

Then  mayeit  not  feel  it  now. 
Bhe  sings  to  thee  the  dear  old  songs 

Thy  lips  had  tangbt  her  here. 
Bat  her  Toice  is  all  too  sweet  and  low 

To  reach  a  OMMtal  ear." 

Mrs.  Bolton's  power  of  description  is  very  great. 
The  following  picture  of  the  battle  of  Monterey  is 
hardly  inferior  to  Byron's  masterly  description  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo: 

-  O,  then  were  trembling  hearts,  and  sl^, 

And  ihrielis  of  deep  despair; 
AH  bloodless  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes, 

And  wild  conftision  there. 
When  first  the  cannon  tolled  death*t  knell 

Upon  the  troubled  air. 
On,  on  they  came,  the  floe  and  brave; 

I  saw  their  tanks  adnmee. 
Their  starry  banners  proudly  wave. 

Their  war'Steeds  gayly  prmnee, 
And  all  along  the  solid  lines 

The  unsheathed  weapons  glance. 
There  was  a  lound  that  seemed  to  rend 

The  strong  old  earth  in  twain. 
And  then  the  battle  smoke  did  bond 

Its  wings  above  the  plain. 
As  though  it  strove  to  hide  from  heaven 

The  gory,  ghastly  slain. 
Among  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 

Along  the  crimson  street, 
I  heard  the  soldier's  measured  tread, 

The  sound  of  flying  feet. 
And  words  of  bitter  parting  said 

By  friends  no  mora  to  meet.** 

The  description  of  "A  Gallop  on  tho  Grand 
Prairie  "  makes  us  feel,  from  its  peculiar  measure, 
as  if  we  were  really  bounding  away  over  the  plain: 

*<  Away,  away,  on  our  coursers  fleet. 
Where  the  grass  is  green,  the  air  is  sweet, 


WhavB  tha  oaitb  and  tky  Uka  lovaia  nmot, 

On  the  Qraad  Prairie. 
Now  we  aro  leaving  the  forest*tieet| 
Flying  along  like  the  fairy  breeie, 
Midst  budding  flowers  and  humming  bees. 

On  the  Grand  Prairie. 
On,  on  we  speed;  then  is  naught  in  sight. 
But  tin  bending  sky  so  blue  and  bright, 
And  the  glowing,  sparkling  sheen  of  light, 

On  the  Grand  Prairie. 
The  opprossor's  tread  may  never  stain 
The  gtorions  soil  of  this  knrely  plain. 
For  Liberty  holds  her  court  and  reign  . 

On  the  Grand  Prairie.** 

The  following  stansas  afford  another  example  of 
measure  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  sense.    In- 
deed, the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Bolton  generally  is  remark- 
able for  well-constructed  measure: 
"Genius  is  a  mighty  fonnUin, 
Gushing  from  a  eloud^apt  BBOtfntain; 
Talent  is  a  pleasant  rill, 
Winding  round  a  sunny  hill. 
Genius  is  forever  pouring. 
Rushing,  foaming,  seething,  roaring; 
Talent  sings  a  pleasant  lay, 
As  it  glides  along  iU  way. 
Genius  from  Its  wild  endeavor, 
Btoppeth,  resteth,  neiver,  never; 
Talent  loiters  oft  to  play 
With  the  rainbow  on  iu  spray.** 
I  can  not  withhold  from  the  reader  the  following 
inimitable  lines,  which  express  so  truly,  so  beauti- 
fully, and  in  so  sweet  numbers,  the  pleasures  of 
the  ideal: 

"  Oft  when  the  world  is  oold  and  dark,  in  seeming. 

When  friends  I  loved  too  well  have  ehaaged  or  flown, 
I  wander  far  away  in  spirit,  dreaming 

Of  light  and  beauty  in  a  world  my  own. 
In  that  transcendent  realm,  my  sonl*4  elysian, 

I  hide  me  from  misfortune's  simoon  blast. 
And  realise  hope's  fondest,  Mrest  vision. 

And  live  and  move  amid  the  shadowy  past. 
I  see  again,  in  those  bewitebing  trances, 

The  brightest,  dearest  soones  of  other  years; 
And  ravel,  4n  wild  dreams  and  glowing  fancies, 
TUi  I  forget  life's  cares,  and  toils,  and  tears. 
There  are  the  pictured  forms  of  loved  ones  sleeping; 

There  are  the  eyes  that  once  spoke  lova  to  mine; 
And  there  is  faithfnl  Memory,  fondly  keeping 

Her  vigil  o'er  the  treasures  in  her  shrine. 
The  song  of  birds  in  dim  old  forest  bowers, 

The  mnrmur  of  the  stream  where  first  I  roved. 
The  music  of  the  breese,  the  breath  of  flowers. 

Memory  hath  hoarded  all  that  childhood  loved. 
The  latest  ray  of  loveliness,  that  lingers 

Around  toy  devious  pathway,  may  depart; 
But  O,  forbid  that  Time's  effacing  fingers 

Should  mar  Uie  sacred  record  on  my  heart! 
When  somber  clouds  along  my  life-sky  darken. 

When  in  the  (btura  not  a  star  appears, 
Btill  let  me  love  the  past— still  let  me  hearken 
To  the  sweet  melodies  of  other  years." 

Mrs.  Bolton  is  a  philanthropist— a  philanthropist 
of  high  and  holy  aspirations.  In  her  poems  are 
exhibited  the  yearnings  of  a  spirit  thrilling  with 
sensibility  to  human  suffering,  and  a  soul  oTerflow- 
ing  with  the  love  of  humanity.  In  illustration  of 
her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  active  benevolence. 
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we  would  be  glad  to  quote  the  whole  of  her  poem, 
"  Awake  to  Effort/'  but  we  muat  content  ouraelTea 
with  two  atanaaa: 

«  Awake  to  aiiort  while  the  dnj  ii  thmiiiff; 

The  tima  to  labor  will  not  alwajrs  last, 
And  no  ragrots,  ropentanee,  nor  rapininf 

Can  brinf  to  as  again  tbe  bnriod  paaC 
Tbo  lilont  tandi  of  life  ai«  falUng  Iktt; 

Time  tollt  oar  hntj  pnlMt,  one  bjr  ooo; 
And  shall  onr  work,  so  noedfnl  and  so  rast, 

B«  all  oomplotod,  or  bnt  jnst  bogan. 
When  twilight  ihadowi  Tail  life's  din,  dopaitmg  snal 
The  iraalleit  bark,  on  life's  tomnhmms  ocean, 

Will  leave  a  track  behind  forever  more; 
The  lightest  wave  of  inflnenoe,  set  in  motion. 

Extends  and  widens  to  the  etenal  shore. 
We  should  be  wary,  then,  who  go  before 

A  mf  riad  f  et  to  be,  and  we  should  take 
Onr  bearing  earefeOir,  where  breakers  roar, 

And  fearfnl  tempests  gather;  one  mistake 
May  wreck  nnnnmbered  barks  that  follow  in  onr  wake." 

The  ineqoalitiefl  in  human  condition,  the  wrongs 
in  the  present  organization  of  Society,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  noble  and  the  peasant,  are  thrill- 
inglj  described  in  the  following  poem.  Let  the 
reader  also  notice  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the 
measure: 

••  TWO  SCXMX8. 

VOBH*  XW  A.  PAX.AOB. 

Over  the  moorland  the  wind  shrieketh  drearily^ 

Ioe*iewels  glitter  on  heather  and  thorn— 
Pale  is  the  sunlight  that  flashes  ont  fitfolly, 

Over  a  dome  where  an  infent  is  bom. 
Fold  silken  robes  ronnd  the  little  one  earefUly; 

Lay  him  to  rest  on  hit  pillow  of  down; 
Watch  o'br  the' sleep  of  that  scioo  of  royalty. 

Bom  to  Inherit  a  scepter  and  crown. 
iShnt  ont  the  light,  that  the  room  may  be  shadowy; 

Fold  silken  enrtains  around  the  prond  bed; 
Ladies  in  waitint  step  softly  and  silently; 

Let  not  a  word  in  a  whisper  be  said. 
Joy  in  the  palaces  lighted  so  brilliantly, 

Beauty  and  bmvery  are  reveling  there; 
Wine  in  tbe  jewel-wronght  goblet  foams  daintily— 

All  things  proclaim  that  the  kinc  hns  an  heir. 
Joy  in  the  villages    ehnioh  beHs  ring  merrily— 

Rockets  are  lighting  the  sky  with  their  glare— 
Bonllres  are  crackling,  cannons  are  thunderinc. 

Children  are  shontinf,  long  life  to  the  heir. 
Downtroddcm  millions,  go  join  in  the  ravelry— 

Go,  in  despite  of  the  fetters  yon  wear— 
Yassab  and  beggars,  and  paupers  right  JoyftUy 

Flutter  yow  tatteie,  the  throne  has  an  heir. 

■OBVB  ZV  A  COVXZ.. 

Over  the  moorland  the  wild  wind  wails  monafbtty— 

IcC'jewels  glitter  on  heather  and  thorn- 
Pale  is  the  sunlight  that  trembles  ont  fitfeUy, 

Over  a  hut  where  an  infant  is  bom. 
None  heeds  his  wailing,  although  it  sounds  pitifol. 

None  shield  his  form  ftom  the  wind,  cold  and  wild; 
Heir  to  privation,  scorn,  misery,  and  poverty. 

Dark  is  thy  pathway  before  thee,  poor  child. 
Child,  vrith  the  spirit  to  live  through  eternity. 

Bom  to  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  art  thou; 
Even  tbe  bread  that  is  dealt  to  thee  scantily. 

Thrice  must  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow. 
Cold  is  the  hovel,  the  hearth-stone  is  embertess — 

Creaks  the  old  door  as  it  moves  to  and  fro; 
O'er  the  poor  bed,  when  the  mother  lies  shivering. 

Busily  flutters  the  white-fingered  snow. 


Pale  is  tbe  ehoek  of  the  plebeian  snArer, 

Paasiuff  from  poverty's  vnle  to  tbe  gmve; 
Better  by  Ar  had  she  died  in  her  inibncy, 

be  to  tbe  millioM  she  added  a  slave. 
Yea,  she  is  psdo,  and  bar  voice  sounds  hnakily, 

Begginff  in  vain  for  a  morsel  of  bread: 
Hash!  it  is  over;  her  heart  slambers  silently; . 

Grim  famine  itaada  by  tbe  pnle  mother  dead." 

The  space  alio  7ed  us  in  the  Repository  will 
hardly  admit  of  more  selections;  bnt  there  is  one 
other  poem  before  me,  of  so  high  an  order,  so  thrilliog 
in  description,  and  indicating  in  the  writer  so  much 
humanity  and  so  much  poetic  power,  that  I  will 
venture  to  give  it  entire,  at  the  risk  of  occupying 
more  than  my  share  of  space  in  these  pages.  The 
sickness  of  heart,  the  wild  despair,  the  reving 
insanity,  and  ineibble  agony  of  the  ruined  one, 
are  depicted  in  language  and  in  measure  which 
cause  the  soul  of  the  reader  to  thrill  with  intense 
emotion: 

"  Above  ns  the  clouds  am  wild  and  black, 

Tbe  winds  are  howling  on  our  track; 

The  shivering  trees  are  bare  and  bleak. 

My  heart  is  sick,  and  my  limbs  are  weak, 
Wanderiat  wearily,  wearily. 

They  turned  me  away  ftom  the  rich  man's  door, 
Hacgard  and  hungry,  and  cold  and  poor. 
There  was  feasting,  laughter,  and  song  within; 
But  they  turned  me  away.  In  my  utters  thin, 
With  thee,  thou  pledge  of  my  shame  and  sin. 
Away,  whom  the  wind  sobs  drearily. 

My  heart  was  odd,  and  the  demons  came, 
With  their  livid  lips,  and  their  eyes  of  flame; 
They  told  me  to  murder  thee,  ehlld  of  shame, 

And  laughed  UII  my  brain  whirled  diaaily. 
They  followed  my  path  throngh  the  drifted  snow. 
Taunting,  and  moekiuf ,  and  gibbering  low, 
*  There  is  peace  and  rest  where  the  cold  waves  flow. 

Far  down  o'er  the  white  sand  busily.' 
I  felt  their  breath  on  my  tortured  brain; 
They  tore  my  heart,  and  shrieked  in  vain; 
They  whispered,  *  Death  is  the  end  of  pain; 

Fly,  fly  to  the  gnve's  security— 
The  world  will  turn  from  tbe  hideous  stain 

That  mars  thy  womanly  purity.' 

They  bade  me  remember  the  bright  old  time. 
My  cottage  home  in  a  foreign  clime. 
The  friends  I  lost  by  my  love  and  crime. 

Till  smothering  my  soul's  humanity, 
I  grasped,  in  the  strength  of  my  deep  despair. 
Thy  neck,  my  babe— it  was  soft  and  feir, 
But  tbe  warm  blood  curdled  and  blackened  there. 

To  witness  my  wild  insanity. 

How  qniet,  and  rigid,  and  cold  thou  art! 
I  lay  my  head  on  thy  fainting  heart. 
And  kiss  thy  lips,  with  a  quivering  start! 

My  hand!    God!  let  me  not  think  of  it! 
I  have  seen  thee  smile,  I  have  felt  thy  breaUi: 
Can  I  feel  it  now?  O  death,  pale  death! 

Thy  Lethean  cup,  let  me  drink  of  it! 

Well  make  us  a  bed  in  the  snow  so  deep; 

The  frosU  with  a  shroud  will  cover  ns; 
The  winds  will  lull  ns  to  a  dreamless  sleep, 
.  Aad  tbe  stars,  in  their  far-off  homes,  will  keep 
Their  beantifel  night-watch  over  ns. 
•  ••••• 

But  where  is  the  father  of  that  dead  child. 

That  sleeps  where  the  winds  wail  roonmfuUy? 
He  left  the  woman  his  love  beguiled— 
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Do«t  tba  world  ngard  him  tcocBfUlyf 

Be  li  raTeliBf  now,  whora  tbo  Umps  ■»  bcifhtf 
Whcro  tbo  hows  go  by  in  festivo  ilicht, 

Aad  Um  gloolhl  tooff  riag*  norrihr} 
Th«7  wish  him  joy,  on  his  bridal  ni^t, 

Aod  warm,  yooBf  hoaits  boat  chootilr. 

Tbo  brido  is  a  eroatnre  of  loro  and  youth; 
With  an  oyo  of  liffat,  and  a  lip  of  truth, 

And  a  fair  form  molded  slenderly; 
Her  heart  is  a  fonntain  of  kindly  rath. 

That  flows  for  the  snflbrinf  tenderly. 

O,  little  she  dreams  that  a  wretch  defkmed, 
Deceived,  dishonwed,  betrayed,  ashamed. 
By  the  strength  of  the  bridegroom*s  oath  onee  claimed 
TIm  lore  slie  is  fondly  cherishing. 

For  be  is  a  model  of  manly  grace. 
With  the  sonnding  name  of  a  noble  race; 
He  has  power,  and  fame,  and  fhir  broad  land, 
And  then  Is  no  bhwd  on  his  Jeweled  hand 
To  ton  of  the  lost  OM  petishiaf. 

Where  the  oensort  breathe,  and  the  jewels  shine. 
They  pledge  hfannow  in  the  rich  red  wine; 
Bat  noTer,  by  token,  or  word,  or  sign, 

Allnde  to  hie  victim's  history. 
No,  fill  the  cop  to  the  sparkltac  brim, 
With  life,  and  pleasure,  and  fame  ibr  him; 
The  fktare  is  bright,  let  the  past  be  dim. 

And  wrapped  in  a  fearful  mystery. 

In  the  penal  code  of  this  righteows  wodd, 

Jastice,  I  woeii,  is  a  rarity; 
At  the  kind,  hot  frail,  the  lip  is  curled. 
The  bitter  taunt,  the  sarcasm  hurled, 

With  sure,  unvarying  parity; 
Bvt  over  the  monster,  mean  and  vile, 
Whoso  heaK  is  a  canker,  ftstering  guile. 
Who  kUle  with  the  light  of  his  serpent  smile. 

We  throw  the  pmo  maoHo  of  eharity. 


r  a  heart  that  fUnts  and  fkils. 
And  many  a  boanttfU  cheek  that  pales. 
And  eyes  that  weep  at  fletitions  tales. 

Of  sorrow,  and  wrong,  and  misery. 
Win  tarn  from  the  pallid  brow  that  vaili 

A  deeper  and  wilder  agony." 

We  do  not  claim  for  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Bolton, 
more  than  for  oilier  hnman  things,  perfection.  The 
measare  is  nearly  fanltless,  and  the  rhyme  generally 
good;  bnt  the  rhetimc  of  some  lines  and  some 
•tanxas  might  be  improTed.  We,  howerer,  hsve 
no  great  propensity  for  fanlt-finding,  especially 
where  there  is  so  much  excellence.  We  could  hope 
that  she  would  collect,  correct,  and  publish  in  a 
volume  her  productions,  now  scattered  through  the 
columns  of  magazines  and  newspapers.  It  is  true 
she  may  hereafter  write  more;  for  she  is  yet  young, 
scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  But  we 
know  not  how  she  can  write  any  thing  better  than 
are  some  of  the  yersee  which  she  has  committed 
to  leaves,  as  frail  and  evanescent  as  those  on  which 
the  Cumean  Sibyl  wrote  her  prophecies.  It  is  our 
deliberate  eonyietion,  that,  of  her  scattered  and 
fagitire  productions,  there  might  be  collected  a 
Tolume,  which,  for  variety  of  subject,  beauty  of 
conception,  purily  of  sentiment,  and  perfection  of 
measure,  would  be  fully  equal  to  any  volume  of 
poems  yet  published  by  any  American  writer. 

We  do  not  often  attempt  to  describe  personal 


appearances,  nor  social  qualities;  nor  shall  we  now 
draw  a  portrait  of  the  face  or  heart  of  Mrs.  Bolton. 
We  need  only  say,  that  she  is  not  deficient  in  per- 
sonal  beauty,  and  that  she  excels  in  goodness  of 
heart,  in  kindness,  in  generosity,  in  artless  purity 
of  character,  in  devoted  and  confiding  friendship, 
and  in  all  those  domestic  virtues  and  social  affec- 
tions which  throw  a  sanctity  about  the  person, 
and  a  charm  about  the  society  of  woman. 
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I  AM  not  a  married  woman,  Mr.  Editor,  nor  yet  am 
I  an  old  maid ;  but  I  am  one,  who,  when  I  find  the 
right  person  and  the  proper  time,  shall  offer  my  hand 
for  matrimonial  purposes.  But,  then,  understand 
me,  if  I  ever  get  married,  I  don't  wish  to  be  treated 
as  some  of  my  good  female  friends  are.  Not  long 
since  I  was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  my  school  compan- 
ions, hardly  married  a  year,  and  what  I  saw  then 
and  there  made  me  a  little  spirited.  Bear  with  me. 
Cn  coming  in  the  house,  the  husband  of  the  lady 
to  whom  I  refer  acted  just  as  though  he  was  to  do 
nothing  but  to  make  confusion  and  work.  He 
took  down  his  boot-jack  from  a  nail  in  the  entry, 
and  carried  it  into  Uie  parlor,  and,  having  jerked 
off  his  boots,  tumbled  them  and  the  jack  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  placed  his  feet  up 
against  the  fire-jambs,  and  began  his  comfort.  I 
looked  and  waited  a  long  time,  and  thought  may  be 
he  would  put  his  boots  in  a  corner,  if  he  did  noth- 
ing eUe.  But  he  neither  put  them  away  nor  the 
jack.  His  wife  attended  to  both  pf  them,  and  that 
without  one  word  of  complaint  Various  other 
matters,  of  which  this  is  a  mere  sample,  were  the 
subjects  of  my  notice,  and  I  felt  pretty  strongly 
kindled  In  my  wrath  against  any  such  husband  as 
that  man  for  me. 

Do  you  not  think  that  a  husband  could  help  his 
wife  a  great  deal  by  accommodating  her  in  small 
matters  f  Ought  he  not  to  build  the  morning  ^re, 
put  on  the  tea-kettle — ^forgive  my  commonplace 
talk,  for  I  am  in  earnest — and  attend  now  and  then 
to  some  other  domestic  affurs  ?  /  think  he  ought; 
and  I  wish  you  would  add  your  sanction  to  my 
views,,  and  help  in  some  reform  in  the  conduct  of 
many  men  who  style  and  think  themselves  first-rate 
husbands.  You  will  not  think  me  ill-humored  or 
splenetic  in  my  remarks.  I  only  ask  for  fairness 
between  husband  and  wife.  The  latter,  because 
she  is  made  a  drudge  among  Mohammedans,  ought 
not  to  be  made  one  by  American  citisens.  "  Live, 
and  let  live,"  says  somebody;  and  "help,  and  love 
to  help,"  should  be  the  motto  of  every  high- 
minded  young  husband  in  this  free  country^.  But 
I  must  stop,  short  as  my  letter  is,  and  wait  some 
other  opportunity  for  additional  remarks  on  this 
topic. 
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A  DISMANTLES  INQUISITION. 

BT  BSV.  J.  A.  WTI.ZB. 

Wx  once  had  the  fortune  to  be  shown  over  a  dis- 
mantled inqnisition-^ne,  too,  famons  in  its  day;  and  we 
may  be  permitted  here  to  tell  what  fell  under  our  own 
obserration.  In  the  summer  of  ISil  we  found  ourselves, 
one  fine  day,  on  the  shores  of  the  Leman.  At  our  feet  was 
the  Rhone,  pouring  its  abundant,  but  discolored,  waters 
into  the  beautiful  blue  lake.  The  Uke  itself,  moveless  as 
a  mirror,  slept  within  its  snow-white  strand,  and  reflected 
on  its  placid  bosom  the  goodly  shadows  of  crag  and  moun- 
tain. Behind  us,  like  two  giants  guarding  the  entrance 
to  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Rhone,  rose  the  mighty  Alps, 
the  Dent  de  Midi  and  the  Dent  d'Oche,  white  with 
eternal  snows.  In  firont  was  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
lake,  a  magnificent  bend,  with  a  chord  of  a  dozen  miles, 
and  offisring  to  the  eye  rocks,  vineyards,  villages,  and 
mountains,  forming  a  gorgeous  picture  of  commingled 
bveliness  and  grandeur.  The  scene  was  one  of  perfect 
beauty,  yet  there  was  one  dismal  oligect  in  it  At  about 
a  mUe's  distance,  almost  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  rose  the  Castle  of  Chilloa.  Its  heavy  arohltectnr« 
Kgipeand  stUl  more  dark  and  forbidding,  from  the  gloomy 
recollections  which  it  had  called  up^  It  had  been  at 
once  the  palace  and  the  Inquisition  of  the  dukes  of 
Bavoy,  so  celebrated  in  the  persecuting  annals  of  Rome: 
and  here  had  many  disciples  of  the  early  reformers 
endured  imprisonment  and  torture.  We  had  an  hour  to 
spare,  and  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  castle.  We 
crossed  the  draw-bridge,  and  a  small  gratuity  procured  us 
entrance,  and  the  services  of  a  guide.  We  were  first  led 
down  to  Bonnivard's  dungeon,  "deep  and  old."  There 
is  here  a  sort  of  inner  and  outer  dungeon;  and  in  passing 
through  the  first,  the  light  was  so  scant  that  we  had  to 
grope  our  way  over  the  uneven  floor,  which,  like  the 
landward  wall,  Is  fbimed  of  the  living  rock.  Into  this 
place  had  been  crowded  some  hundreds  of  Jews;  and  we 
&lt--te  we  oottld  not  be  said  to  sefr-^the  UtUa  niche  of 
rock  on  which  they  were  seated  one  after  another,  and 
slaughtered  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  which  it  was 
feared  their  heresy  might  infect.  We  passed  on,  and 
entered  the  more  spacious  dungeon  of  Bonnivard.  It 
looked  not  unlike  a  chapel,  with  its  groined  roof  and  its 
central  row  of  white  pillars.  The  light  was  that  of  deep 
twilight.  We  distinctly  heard  the  ripple  of  the  lake 
against  the  wall,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  dungeon.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  some 
feet  above  It  Two  or  three  narrow  slits,  placed  high  in 
the  wall,  admitted  the  light,  which  had  a  greenish 
hue,  from  the  reflection  of  the  lake.  This  eflbct  was 
rather  hightened  by  the  light  breeze,  which  kept  flapping 
the  broad  leaf  of  some  aquatic  plant  against  the  opening 
opposite  the  Martyr's  Pillar.  How  sweet,  we  thought, 
must  that  ray  have  been  to  the  prior  of  St.  Victor,  and 
how  often,  during  his  imprisonment  of  six  years,  must 
his  eyes  have  been  turned  toward  it,  as  it  streamed  in 
from  the  waters  and  the  mountains  around  his  dungeon  I 
We  saw  the  iron  ring  still  remaining  in  the  pillar  to 
which  he  was  chained,  and  read  on  that  pillar  the  names 
of  Dryden  and  Byron,  and  others  who  had  .visited  the 
place.  The  latter  name  recalled  his  own  beautiful  lines, 
descriptive  of  the  place  and  the  martyr.    We  quote  them. 


not  to  praise  the  author  for  his  poetic  worth,  bat  as  so 
perfectly  descriptive  of  the  locality  before  us: 
*'  Chilloa!  tfay  prison  ii  a  holy  plsM, 
And  thjr  sad  floor  aa  alUr;  for  Hwaa  trod. 
Until  hit  vary  stapt  haw  loft  a  traoe. 
Worn,  MM  if  tbo  eold  pnvomant  wera  a  sod. 
By  Bonnivard!    May  none  those  rawks  aflhea! 
Fot  tliay  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God." 

This  dungeon  had  its  one  captive;  and  the  image  of 
suffering  it  presented  stood  out  definitely  before  us.  The 
rooms  above  had  their  thousands,  and  were  suggestive  of 
crowds  of  victims,  which  passed  before  the  mind  without 
order  or  identity.  Of  their  names  few  remain,  thoogh 
the  instruments  on  which  they  were  torn  in  pieces  are 
still  there.  Emerging  from  tbei  dayless  gloom  of  the 
vault)  we  ascended  to  these  rooms.  We  entered  one  sp*- 
eious  apartment,  which  evidently  had  been  the  "Hall  of 
Torture;'*  for  there,  with  the  rust  of  some  centuries  apon 
it,  stood  the  gaunt  apparatus  of  the  Inquisition.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  waa  a  massy  beam  reaching  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  with  a  strong  pulley  a-top.  This  waa  the 
eorda,  "the  queen  of  torments,"  as  it  has  been  called. 
The  person  who  endured  the  corda  had  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back;  then  a  rope  waa  attached  to  them,  and 
a  heavy  iron  weight  was  himg  at  his  feet.  When  all  was 
ready,  the  exeontioners  suddenly  hoisted  him  up  to  th« 
ceiling  by  means  of  the  rope,  which  passed  through  the 
pulley  in  the  top  of  the  beam:  the  arms  were  painfwlly 
wrenched  backwwd,  and  the  weight  of  the  body,  increased 
by  the  weight  attached  to  the  feet,  in  most  cases  safl&oed 
to  tesr  the  anns  from  the  sockets.  While  thus  suspended, 
the  prisoner  waa  sometimes  whipped,  or  had  a  hot  iron 
thrust  into  various  parts  of  his  body,  his  tormentors  ad- 
monishing him  aU  the  while  to  speak  the.  truth.  If  he 
refused  to  coniess,  he  was  suddenly  let  down,  and  received 
a  severe  Jerk,  which  eompUted  the  disliKiation  If  he 
still  refused  to  confess,  he  was  remanded  to  his  cdl«  had 
his  joints  set,  and  was  brought  out,  as  soon  aa  able,  to 
undergo  the  same  torture  over  again.  At  each  of  the 
four  comers  of  the  room  where  this  beam  stood  was  a 
pulley  flxed  in  the  wall,  showing  that  the  apartment  had 
also  been  fltted  up  for  the  torture  of  the  tegUa.  The 
vtglia  resembled  a  smith's  anvil,  with  a  spike  srtop,  end- 
ing in  aa  iron  die.  Through  the  puUsys  at  the  four 
oomers  of  the  room  ran  four  ropes.  These  were  tied  to 
the  naked  arms  and  legs  3f  the  suSerer,  and  twisted  so 
as  to  cut  to  the  bonew  He  was  lifted  up^  and  set  down 
with  his  back-bone  exaotly  i^on  the  die,  which,  aa  the 
whole  weight  of  the  person  rested  upon  it,  wrought  by 
degrees  into  the  bone.  The  torture,  which  was  excru- 
ciating, was  to  last  eleven  hours,  if  the  person  did  not 
sooner  confess.  These  are  but  two  of  the  aeoen  tortmm 
by  which  the  Church  of  Borne  proved — what  certainly 
she  could  not  prove  by  either  Scripture  or  reason — that 
transnbstantiation  is  true.  The  roof  beneath  which  these 
enormities  were  committed  was  plastered  over  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  In  a  small  adjoining  apartment  we 
were  shown  a  recess  in  the  wall,  with  an  oMittte  or  trap- 
door below  it  In  that  recess,  said  the  guide,  stood  an 
image  of  the  Virgin.  The  prisoner  accused  of  heresy 
was  brought,  and  made  to  kneel  upon  the  trapdoor,  and, 
in  presence  of  the  Virgin,  to  abjure  his  heresy.  To  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  apostasy,  the  moment  he  had  made 
his  con&ssion  the  bolt  was  drawn,  and  the  man  lay  a 
mangled  corpse  on  the  rock  below.  We  had  seen  enough; 
and,  as  we  recrossed  the  moat  of  the  Castle  of  Chilloii, 
the  light  seemed  sweeter  than  ever,  and  we  never  in  all 
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our  lives  lielt  bo  tJiankfbl  fer  the  Beformation,  which  had 
vested  us  with  the  power  of  reading  our  Bihle  without 
having  our  limbs  torn  and  our  body  mangled. 

ZNOCKIMOS  AT  A  MAISSN'B  EXABT. 
ay  xxaa  b.  ▲.  objmtxs. 

This  monl  frame  of  onrs  is  not  without  its  share  of 
m jBterious  demonstralions.  Truth  comes  npping  and 
whispering  at  the  door  of  the  heart;  and  to  the  clsmor- 
ous  knoddngs  of  remorse,  alasl  few  are  atrangerfr— th^y 
wahen  us  from  our  stupid  reveries,  or  recall  us  front  our 
tlkoughUess  wanderings,  and  bid  the  sharp  tones  of  eon- 
sdenee  pieroe  our  ears.  We  would  fain,  it  may  be,  sleep 
on  in  fslse  security;  but  knock  succeeds  knodc,  and 
wretched,  01  beyond  expression,  wretched  they  who  yet 
bar  the  door,  and  ixremediably  sink  into  the  slumber  of 
moral  death  as  the  last  faint  sound  of  the  mMsenger 
soonds  upon  the  esr. 

And  I  oouM  tell  of  knockings  yet  more  mysterious 
than  even  those  ay,  more  curious  than  all  Bochester 
ooold  manufacture ;  but  I  may  not  reveal  these  to  all,  or 
bruit  them  about  to  gratify  that  insatiable  monster,  the 
pnblie. 

Let  me  whisper  them  softly  in  your  ear.  There  is  such 
a  thing  aa  a  maiden's  heart.  Curious  little  sanctum  thaii 
confining  things  strange,  passing  strange.  Of  itself, 
it  is  a  little  world;  and  yet  this  little  world,  how  capa 
clous!  What  a  Uring  picture-gallery— what  landscapes, 
and  cottages,  and  castles,  and  palaces— what  portraits 
hung  up  around  its  wall;  and  then  what  mighty  hopes 
and  fiears — ^what  imaginings,  what  longings,  what  anxious 
peerings  into  the  future,  what  visions  bright  and  radi- 
ant— what  .telescopic,  what  microscopic  wonders  I  And 
how  this  little  sensory  at  times  palpitates,  and  beats,  and 
throb6->how  it  dilatn  as  if  to  flll  all  space,  and  sgun 
shrinks  into  nothingness  I  Think  yon  tir  hears  no  knock- 
ings? Tliink  you  it  never  listens,  and  fancies  that  it 
hears  when  all  is  still?  Let  its  history  for  one  short 
jear  be  penned,  and  what  a  history  would  be  there? 
Mysterious,  ay,  passing  strange!  How  the  litUe  thing 
has  fluttered,  like  a  frightened  robin,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
cease  its  flntterings,  and  hush  itself  into  a  quiet  Per- 
haps it  would  not  that  these  knockings  would  actually 
cease,  nor  yet  does  it  opnseiotirfy  wish  their  continuance. 
It  sometimes  endeavors  to  commune  with  itself:  but, 
despite  its  every  eiForti  some  disturbing  cause  is  ever 
present— some  fonn  constantly  intruding.  These  mys- 
terious knockings  may  perchance  become  more  and  more 
importunate,  and  it  is  certain,  though  it  may  be  veiy 
mysterious,  that  the  fastenings  of  the  door  of  this  little 
hearts-poor  tumultuous  thing— too  weak  to  resist,  in 
some  unguarded  moment,  or  by  some  strange  volition, 
sometimes  yields,  and  in  walks  a  stranger-tenant,  hence- 
forth to  act  the  master  in  this  little  tenement;  or,  after 
a  little  tarrying,  to  be  thrust  out,  a  no  longer  welcome 
guest  1 

I  onoe  kneu  such  a  little  heart  It  unfortunately  heard 
the  mysterious  knockings.  Curiosity — ^how  strange  for  a 
woman! — awoke  from  its  dozlngs.  A  most  persevering 
knocker  was  this  visitant  He  came  for  "yes,"  and 
'*no  "  was  no  answer  to  him;  early  or  late,  rain  or  shine, 
it  was  knock,  knock,  at  the  door  of  this  little  heart 
There  was  no  use  in  turning  a  deaf  ear,  for  deafness 
itself  could  not  but  hear  such  importunate  rappings. 
Untiring  perse^'erance  deserves  mooest.  That  little  heart 
began  to  reproach  itself  for  its  discourtesy.  Sure  the 
door  ought  to  be  opened  a  little,  a  very  little — to  be  left 


just  ^ai^-a  little  look  into  the  tenement  might  be 
allowed,  and  no  harm  lelt;  so  it  toot  left  igar,  but  still 
the  intruder  knocked  on,  peering  in  tlie  while,  and  the 
knocks  .were  so  gentle,  so  full  of  melody— so  full  of 
entreaty— they  spoke  so  imploringly— how  could  the  door 
shut  again?  Softly  it  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  the 
knocker  was  in  that  little  tenement— a  snug  little  house 
for  the  knocking  knocker.  The  door  closed  and  the  key 
was  in  his  pocket,  and  his  spirit  danced  to  the  tune  of 
"Kfuwk,  kaoek  away,  ltnoek«n~in  knoekiog^  no  tlo; 
Nor  it  W4MiMa*t  heart  tteel,  that  kaookiaga  oaat  win." 

OUB  CEANOIKO  SKY  AND  CLIMATE. 

BT  WASaiXOVOM  ZBTtVa. 

Let  me,  reader,  say  a  word  in  favor  of  those  vicissi- 
tudes, which  are  too  often  made  the  suljiect  of  exclusive 
repining.  If  th^  annoy  us  occasionally  by  changes  from 
hot  to  cold,  from  wet  to  dry,  they  give  us  one  of  the  most  - 
beautiful  climates  in  the  world.  They  give  us  the  brill- 
iant sunshine  of  the  south  of  Europe  with  the  fresh  • 
verdure  o  the  north.  They  float  our  summer,  sky  with 
clouds  of  gorgeous  tints  or  fleecy  whiteness,  and  send 
down  cooling  showers  to  refiresh  the  panting  earth  and 
keep  it  green.  Our  seaaons  are  all  poetical;  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  heaTens  are  full  of  sublimity  and  beauty.. 
Winter  with  us  has  none  of  its  proverbial  gloom.  It 
may  have  its  howling  winds,  and  thrilling  frosts,  and 
whirling  snow-storms:  but  it  has  also  its  long  intervals 
of  cloudless  sunshine,  when  the  inow-elad  earth  gives 
redoubled  brightness  to  the  day;  when  at  night  the 
stars  beam  with  intensest  luster,  or  the  moon  floods  the 
whole  landscape  with  her  most  limpid  radiance:  and 
then  the  joyous  outbreak  of  our  spring,  bursting  at  onoe 
into  leaf  and  Uossom,  redundant  with  vegetation,  and 
vodfenms  with  life!— and  the  splendors  of  our  summer- 
its  morning  voluptuousness  and  evening  glory— its  airy 
pakoes  of  sun-gilt  clouds  pUed  up  in  a  deep  asnre  sky; 
and  its  gusts  of  tempest  of  almost  tropical  grandeur, 
when  the  forked  lightning  and  the  bdlowing  thunder 
volley  from  tlte  battlements  of  heaven  and  shake  the 
sultry  atmosphere  and  the  suUime  melancholy  of  our 
autumn,  magnificent  in  its  decay,  withering  down  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  a  woodland  country,  yet  reflecting 
back  from  its  yellow  forests  the  golden  serenity  of  the 
sky— surely  we  may  say  that  in  our  climate  **  the  heavens 
dedare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth. 
forth  his  handiwork;  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech;  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge." 

BIKOULAR  EXPERIlilSNTIMO  AND  DEATH. 

BT  BBT.  JAOOB  ABBOTT. 

Wmor  Cleopatra  was  warned  by  dreadful  presentiments 
of  what  would  probably  at  last  be  her  fate,  she  amused 
herself  in  studying  the  nature  of  poisons-^-^ot  theoreti- 
cally, but  practically-Hnaking  experiments  with  them  on 
wretched  prisoners  and  captives,  whom  she  compelled  to 
take  them,  in  order  that  she  and  Antony  might  see  the 
effects  which  they  produced.  She  made  a  collection  of 
aU  the  poisons  which  she  could  procure,  and  administered 
portions  of  them  all,  that  she  might  see  which  were 
sudden  and  which  were  slow  in  their  eflfects,  and  also 
learn  which  produced  the  greatest  distress  and  sufiering, 
and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  only  benumbed  and  stu- 
pefied the  fisculties,  and  thus  exting^uished  liSo  with  the 
least  infliction  of  pain.  These  experiments  were  not 
confined  to  such  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  as  could 
be  mingled  with  the  food  or  administered  in  a  poUon. 
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Cleop«tnt  took  an  equal  interest  in  the  eifectf  of  tlie  bite 
of  TenomonB  lerpents  and  reptUei.  She  procured  speci- 
mens of  all  these  animals,  and  tried  them  apon  her 
prisoners,  causing  the  men  to  be  stung  and  bitten  by 
them,  and  then  watching  the  effects.  These  inrestig*- 
tions  were  made,  not  directly  with  a  view  to  any  practical 
use  which  she  was  to  make  of  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired, but  rather  as  an  agreeable  occupation,  to  divert 
her  mind,  and  to  amuse  Antony  and  her  guests.  The 
variety  in  the  forms  and  expressions  which  the  agony 
of  her  poisoned  victims  assumed-^their  writhings,  thebr 
cries,  their  convulsions,  and  the  distortions  of  their  fea- 
tures when  struggling  with  death,  furnished  exactly  the 
kind  and  degree  of  excitement  which  she  needed  to 
occupy  and  amuse  her  mind. 

The  experiments  which  Oeopatira  thus  made  on  the 
nature  and  effects  of  poison  were  not,  however,  wholly 
without  practical  result  Cleopatra  learned  from  them, 
it  is  said,  that  the  bite  of  the  asp  was  the  easiest  and 
least  painful  mode  of  death.  The  eflfect  of  the  venom  of 
that  animal  appeared  to  be  the  lulling  of  the  sensorium 
into  a  lethargy  or  stupor,  which  soon  ended  in  death, 
without  the  intervention  of  pain.  This  knowledge  she 
seems  to  have  laid  up  in  her  mind  for  ftiture  use.  For 
when  the  messengers  who  were  sent  by  Ootavius,  the 
Roman  general,  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Egyptian 
Queen  held  her  last  festival,  what  were  their  discoveries? 
The  soldiers  and  sentinels  were  quietly  on  guard  before  her 
door,  as  if  all  was  well.  On  entering  Cleopatra's  room, 
however,  they  beheld  a  shocking  spectacle.  Cleopatra 
was  lying  dead  upon  a  couch.  One  of  her  women  was 
upon  the  floor,  dead  too.  The  other,  whose  name  was 
Gharmion,  was  sitting  over  the  body  of.  her  mistress, 
fondly  caressing  her,  arranging  flowers  in  her  hair,  and 
adorning  her  diadem.  The  messengers  of  Octavius,  on 
witnessing  this  spectacle,  were  overcome  with  amase- 
ment,  and  demanded  of  Gharmion  what  it  could  mean. 
"It  is  aU  right,''  said  Gharmion.  ''Cleopatra  has  acted 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  princess  descended  ftom  so 
noUe  a  line  of  kings."  As  Gharmion  said  this,  she  be- 
gan to  sink  herself,  fainting,  upon  the  bed,  and  almost 
immediately  expired. 

The  bystanders  were  not  only  shocked  at  the  spectacle 
which  was  thus  presented  before  them,  but  they  were 
perplexed  and  confounded  in  their  attempts  to  discover 
by  what  means  Cleopatra  and  her  women  had  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  design.  They  examined  the  bodies,  but 
no  marks  of  violence  were  to  be  discovered.  They  looked 
all  around  the  room,  but  no  weapons,  and  no  indication 
of  any  means  of  poison,  were  to  be  found.  They  discov- 
ered something  that  appeared  like  the  slimy  track  of  an 
animal  on  the  wall,  toward  a  window,  which  they  thought 
might  have  been  produced  by  an  atpj  but  the  animal 
itself  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  They  examined  the 
body  with  great  eare,  but  no  marks  of  any  Mte  or  sting 
were  to  be  found,  except  that  there  were  two  veiy  slight 
and  scarcely  discernible  punctures  on  the  arm,  which  some 
persons  femcied  might  have  been  so  caused.  Hie  means 
and  manner  of  her  death  seemed  to  be  involved  in  impen- 
etrable mystery. 

It  has,  however,  been  generally  believed  among  man- 
kind that  Cleopatra  died  in  some  way  or  other  by  the 
self-inflicted  sting  of  the  asp,  and  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures without  number  have  been  made  to  illustrate  and 
commemorate  the  scene.  And  what  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  believe  as  truth,  the  few,  we  presume,  must 
not  dare  openly  to  dispute  or  doubt. 


FABEWXLL  OF  FZUENDS. 

BT  X..  O.  OX.AIIX. 

Thxbx  is  perhaps  no  feeling  of  our  nature  so  vague,  wo 
complicated,  so  mysterious,  as  that  with  which  we  look 
upon  the  cold  remains  of  our  fellow-mortals.  The  dignity 
with  which  Death  invests  the  meanest  of  his  victims 
inspires  us  with  an  awe  that  no  living  thing  can  create. 
The  monarch  on  his  throne  sinks  beneath  the  beggar  in 
his  shroud.  The  marble  features,  the  powerless  hand,  tbe 
stiffened  limb— O,  who  can  contemplate  tKme  with  feelings 
that  can  be  defined?  These  are  the  mockery  of  aM  our 
hopes  and  fears— <»ur  fondest  love,  our  feUest  hate.  Can 
it  be  that  we  now  shrink  almost  with  horror  from  the 
touch  of  the  hand  that  but  yesterday  was  fondly  clasped 
in  our  own?  Is  that  tongue,  whose  accents  even  now 
dwell  in  our  ears,  forever  chained  in  the  silence  of  death? 
Hioee  dark  and  heavy  eyelids,  are  they  forever  to  seal 
up  in  darkness  the  eyes  whose  glance  no  earthly  power 
could  restrain?  And  the  Spirit  which  animated  that 
clay— where  is  it  now?  Does  it  witness  our  grief?  does 
it  share  our  sorrow?  Or  is  the  mysterious  tie  that 
linked  it  with  mortality  lHx>ken  forever?  And  rementk- 
brances  of  earthly  scenes,  are  thtjf  to  the  enfranchised 
spirit  as  the  morning  dream  or  the  fading  doud?  Alas  I 
"all  that  we  btow  is,  nothing  can  be  known,"  till  we  our- 
selves shall  have  passed  the  dread  ordeaL  And  well 
will  it  be,  if  in  looking  our  last  upon  the  dead  body  of 
a  departed  friend,  we  can  say  with  the  sainted  Wedey, 
in  the  full  fruition  of  that  faith  which  "reacheth  within 
the  vail:" 

«  The  iBBfoishinff  head  it  at  rett, 
Its  thinkins  and  aohiof  are  o'er; 
That  qaiet,  Immovalde  hreaat 

Is  heaved  by  aflUetico  no  mora: 
The  heart  U  ao  loacer  the  teat 

Of  sorrow,  or  shakea  with  pain: 
It  ceases  to  flatter  and  beat- 
It  never  will  flatter  a«ain! 
No  anger,  heneeforward,  nor  shame, 

Shall  radden  that  innocent  clay; 
Extinct  is  the  animal  flame. 

And  passion  has  Taaished  away: 
The  lids  he  so  seldom  coilld  eloee, 

By  sorrow  forbidden  to  sleep, 
Sealed  np  la  eternal  repose, 
Have  straagoly  forgotten  to  weop." 

We  say  of  our  departed  friends,  '<They  are  fomr-^ 
the  angels  say,  *«They  are  wmt!^  We  say,  "They  ore 
dead r— the  angels  say,  "They  are  alive!"  We  say, 
"They  are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus;"  the  angels  say,  ** Thiej 
are  awakened  to  a  blissful  and  Joyous  resurrection  morn- 
ing." It  is  not  many  months  since  we  attended  the 
funeral  of  a  young  friend,  who,  with  his  family,  were 
professors  of  religion.  The  scene  at  the  house  surprised 
while  it  gratified  us.  There  was  no  dead  silence,  no 
darkened  windows  and  darker  faces,  glooming  in  the 
"  sad  habiliments  of  woe ;"  but  the  windows  and  doors 
were  open:  the  apartments  were  light  and  cheerfU;  there 
were  no  suppressed  sobs  or  violent  weeping.  Till  the 
minister  began  to  speak,  hopefully  and  cheerfully,  of  the 
departed  brother,  who  had  gone  to  another  and  a  better 
world,  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  deceased 
gathered  about  the  coffin  which  stood  in  the  hall,  and 
spoke  femiliarly  and  affectionately  of  the  spirit  which 
had  so  lately  biformed  the  passive  clay  that  lay  before 
them.  No  bitter  tears  were  shed— no  heart  seemed 
wrung  with  anguish.  Certainly  it  was  to  our  eye,  a 
perfect  realization  of  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  a 
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fidth  which  could  thns  **OTercome  the  darkneu  of  death" 
and  illmiie  the  gioont  of  the  grare. 

rOBS8T>WOB8HIPBB8  OF  BOHXUIA. 

FudooB  in  the  first  days  of  the  seTcnteenth  eentary 
wu  the  word  of  life  to  the  feUowerB  of  Christ  When 
religions  meeUngs  oonld  not  he  held  in  towns,  people 
would  go  away,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  the  vast 
native  forests,  and  penetrate  so  fitr  that  no  sound  conld 
be  heard,  nor  any  trace  of  them  perceived.  Under  the 
trees  covered  with  snow  that  formed  a  solid  roof;  they 
laid  up  their  wagons  and  tethered  the  horses.  With  the 
straight  branches  of  fir-trees  they  raised  eommodions 
hnts,  which  gave  their  children  shelter:  and  in  the  open 
spaces  they  made  fires.  From  the  rivers  sad  lakes  they 
drew  fish  to  vary  their  repast.  Didly  worship  was  held 
wiihoat  fear.  A  bell  summoned  the  scattered  families  to 
the  place  of  congregation,  and  there  they  sang  from  rare 
copies  of  the  old  Bohendan  Hymn-Book;  and  a  clergy- 
man, long  banished  from  the  world,  a  tenant  of  the  wil- 
derness, set  forth  the  lively  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
administered  the  eucharistic  emblems  of  the  Lord's  death, 
Joai  after  the  manner  that  John  Hnss  had  tanght  their 
fethen.  The  tnmk  of  a  trse,  felled  for  the  purpose,  and 
est  smooth,  served  as  a  communion-table.  Villages  on 
the  skirts  of  those  ferests  were  sometimes  deserted,  ex- 
cept by  ehOdien,  who  conld  scarcely  be  trusted  with  the 
secret.  If  a  stranger  happened  to  ask  them  where  their 
parents  were,  they  would  answer,  *<In  the  forest;**  a  sen- 
tence as  fkmiliar  to  their  ear  as  "in  the  field,"  or  "at  the 
plow." 

Too  femiliar  Is  the  reader  with  the  chronicles  of  his- 
tory to  doubt  the  bloodthirstiness  of  persecution  in  those 
days.  **In  the  forest"  and  "in  the  field,"  the  f^thfhl 
were  pursned  and  canght— then  fagoted  and  murdered. 
Glance  with  me,  reader,  a  moment,  and  view  the  deport- 
ment of  some  of  these  faithful  ones,  after  having  been 
caaght  and  caged  in  the  prison-houses  of  Prague. 

Disconsolate  friends  implored  the  release  from  prison 
of  their  Undred  and  acquaintance;  yet  within  the  dun- 
geon vralla  there  was  less  appearance  of  sorrow;  for  GK>d 
snstained  his  servants  in  the  hours  of  severest  triaL  In 
one  of  the  town-halls  they  united  in  a  solemn  meal,  their 
last  on  earth,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  so  soon  eating 
at  the  table  of  their  Lord  in  heaven— a  hope  which  the 
Bondsh  governor  derided;  and,  hearing  that  their  breth- 
ren, the  lords  and  barons,  were  coming  fbom  the  castle, 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  execution  the  next  morning,  they 
ran  to  the  windows,  and  welcomed  them  by  singing  the 
forty-fourth  Psahm.  The  people  on  the  outside  also  re- 
ceived them  with  a  sincere  solemnity  of  tears.  When 
the  fistal  hour  arrived,  the  condemned  eame  to  the  scaflbld, 
one  by  one,  as  called  by  name.  On  leaving  his  brethren, 
each  pronounced  a  short  sentence  or  two— such  as,  "Fare- 
well, dear  friends  t  May  God  give  yon  the  consolation  of 
his  Spirit,  patience,  and  firmness,  to  persevere  in  that 
which  yon  have  hitherto  acknowledged  with  your  heart, 
month,  and  hand  I"  or,  "I  go  before  yon  to  behold  the 
glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Follow  me,  that  we  jnay 
together  behold  the  Father's  face."  And  they  answered 
him  by,  "God  help  thy  departure,  and  send  thee  a  happy 
passage  from  this  vale  of  tears  into  the  heavenly  coun- 
tryf*  or,  "May  the  Lord  Jesus  send  his  holy  angels  to 
meet  theeP'  or,  "Hasten  before  us,  dear  brother,  into  the 
home  of  our  Father:  we  fellow  thee."  A  clergyman  at- 
tended each,  conversing  with  him  in  words  taken  chiefly 


from  the  word  of  God,  which  the  guards  and  Judges 
within  hearing  could  not  but  hear  with  reverence;  while 
the  beating  of  drums  and  dang  of  trumpets  prevented 
all  others  from  catching  a  syllable.  80  the  company  in 
the  court-yard  diminished;  and  as  the  clergyman  re- 
turned with  intelligence  of  the  constancy  with  which 
each  met  death,  they  praised  God,  and  prayed  for 
equal  strength.  One  of  these  champions— Count  of 
Passau  and  Elbogen— stepping  on  the  scaffold,  observed 
the  sun  shining  brightly,  and,  looking  upward,  said, 
"Sun  of  righteousness,  Jesus  Christ,  grant  that  I  may 
come  to  thy  light  through  the  shadow  of  death."  An- 
other, seventy-four  years  old,  heard,  from  certun  offidals, 
of  a  report  that  he  had  died  of  grief.  "I?"  the  hoazy 
baron  asked,  "I?  I  have  seldom  had  more  Joyful  hours. 
See  my  paradise,"  holding  up  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  "it 

has  never  offered  me  such  heavenly  food  as  now ." 

Just  before  receiving  the  deadly  stroke,  he  said,  "Now  I 
shall  wear  the  garment  of  righteousness.  I  shall  shine 
before  God,  in  whom  I  have  trusted."  Another— Gaspar, 
Baron  Kaplira— eighty-six  years  old,  and  unable  to  walk 
without  assistanoe,  was  supported  by  two  eleigymen. 
"Raise  your  head,"  sidd  one  of  the  ministers  as  he  stood 
on  the  black  cloth.  He  looked  up,  and  cried,  "Lord 
Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit"  The  exe- 
cutioner swung  his  sword — ^the  gray  head  feU.  Another 
kneeled  on  the  fatal  spot,  and  repeated  the  song  of  Simeon. 
Another  declared  that  heaven  was  his  prospect,  where 
God  would  wipe  away  tears  firom  his  eyes,  and  where 
there  would  be  no  more  pain  nor  death,  neither  soiiow 
nor  crying. 

Bitter  was  the  spirit  and  keen  the  indignation  of  Milton 
when  he  wrote  the  lines, 

■*  AvMifS,  0  Lord,  thy  tlaeghterad  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  s«atterad  on  the  Alpine  monnUins  eold!** 

and  irrepressible  is  the  spirit  within  us,  when  we  see 
how  like  wild  beasts  the  Bohemians  were  hunted  down, 
and  made  to  yield  Vf  their  lives  to  the  stroke  of  the 
executioner's  axt 

HOPE  IN  OOD. 

The  sailor  on  the  midnight  sea,  if  he  would  behold  the 
star,  that  alone  would  guide  him  across  the  trackless 
deep,  must  look  not  on  the  dark  troubled  waves,  but  at 
the  clear  blue  heavens.  If  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  the 
star  vailed  by  clouds,  he  must  turn  to  his  compass;  and 
its  needle,  ever  true  to  the  pole,  will  point  to  the  star, 
though  it  be  all  hidden  firom  his  rision.  So  we,  tossed 
on  many  a  billow,  if  we  would  see  Heaven's  guiding 
light,  must  look,  not  on  the  waves  of  temptation  that 
dash  and  break  axound,  but  above,  to  God.  Should  dark- 
ness and  clouds  gather  in  the  sky,  let  us  turn  to  the 
Bible,  and  it  will  point  io  Him  who  shines  beyond  the 
donds  in  unchanging  gloiy. 

POPULAR  RELIGION. 

Hs  that  breaks  off  the  yoke  of  obedience,  and  unties 
the  bands  of  discipline,  and  preaches  a  cheap  religion, 
and  presents  heaven  in  the  midst  of  flowers,  and  strews 
carpets  softer  than  Asian  luxury  in  the  way,  and  sets 
the  songs  of  Sion  to  the  tunes  of  the  Persian  and  lighter 
airs,  and  offers  great  liberty  of  living,  and  reconciles 
eternity  with  present  enjoyment— he  shall  have  his 
schools  filled  with  disciples;  but  he  that  preaches  the 
cross,  and  the  severities  of  Christianity,  and  the  strict- 
nesses of  a  holy  life,  shall  have  the  lot  of  his  blessed 
Lord;  he  shall  be  thought  ill  of,  and  deserted. 
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A  COHPSiiTCim  or  Mctbodioi:  Miknuing  tkt  Biattrp  mitd 
Prt$mU  ComHtUm  ^  iu  Kdrimu  BrmmckM  im  M  OMMtritt; 
wUhaIHftn»€ ^-iu  Dodrimml,  O^ommmtMl, mud  PrudniUl 
Pteuli&ritiM,  Bw  Rn.  Jmmu  PvrUr,  A.  M.  C.  H.  Fwrm  ^ 
Cq.:  BottMi.  1851.— This  work,  tha  foil  title  of  whieh  wa  hw 
giToii,  ii,  without  qQection,  the  most  uiplo  and  latlifaotory  of 
the  kind  now  before  the  public.  It  is  not  tiiDply  a  tood  book  in 
the  typographieal  seBse  of  the  term,  bat  it  is  a  food  book  in  the 
MI  literary  and  reliffiona  meaaiac  of  the  word.  We  hare  been 
extremely  gratiCed  in  its  examination;  and  thoagh  embraeing 
•boat  five  handled  pages  dnodeoiaoi  it  is  eeitainlf  as  oheap  an 
issae  as  oaa  any  where  be  foand.  Didaotio,  pelemio,  nanative, 
bittorical,  and  bl4H(raphical,  it  can  not  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 
On  sale  hy  Swormstedt  ft  Power,  at  one  dollar;  tweatf  •fire  per 
cent,  dlsooant  to  wholesale  pnrehasers. 

PuMAKT  Plattorx  Or  Mbthoduii;  er,  JEx^pesitiea  ^  tkt 
Otntrml  RuUt.  By  Rn.  JMwm  M.  Btukit,  D.  D,  LomisvUU, 
fy..-  FuhlUitd  »v  a»  AmOot  4>  C^mptmw.  1851  .^'Another 
work  on  Methodisml**  Tes,  reader;  bat  not,  perhaps,  the  last 
one.  This  Tcrfnme  does  not  pass  oTor  the  gronnd  of  the  work 
abore  noticed.  lu  Held  is  almost  eatirely  distinct.  We  hate 
BOt  had  an  opportanity  thofonghlj  to  eaamine  Dr.  Heakle*a 
treatises  yet,  so  far  aa  we  hare  hioked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  paragrapha,  we  think  it  oppofftuie  and  Talnable.  ,Woildy 
amasemenU  are  shown  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with  Chris* 
tianity  and  Methodism— a  fact  which  we  wish  were  practically 
known  by  all  who  profess  religion.  Dr.  Henkle  is  editor  of  the 
Sonthem  Lady's  Companion.  We  wish  him  entire  socoess  in 
the  cirewlatien  and  sale  of  his  book. 

HiiTOMT  or  JofirHiin.  B9  JoJm  8.  C,  AhhoU,  With  Em- 
granimgt,  Mt»  Ttrk:  Barptr  4*  Brothnrg,  1851.— The  name 
9t  Josephine  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  in  modem  hisuwy. 
Pages  in  this  book  will  draw  tears  from  eyes^  perhaps,  that  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  weeping  at  ordinary  woes.  Written  in  Mr. 
Abbott's  peoaliarly  felicltona  and  graphic  style,  we  can  see  no 
reason  to  prerent  an  exttemely  wide  oiienlation  for  the  velame. 
Onr  lady  friends,  we  think,  will  not  regret  the  time  spent  in 
reading  this  history  of  the  life  and  trials  of  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  amiable  of  the  ladies  of  modem  times. 

Tbb  Tovno  CHmUTlJiiv.  Bw  Jue9h  Abbott,  Jf0w  Fork: 
Hkirptr  ^  Brotktrg,  1851.— This  work  hat  ei^oyed  a  tery 
wide  popularity  both  in  this  country  and  England.  It  has  ap- 
peared under  a  great  Tariety  of  editions;  but  the  one  beibre  us, 
iu  its  clenr  tfpe  and  nnmerans  engmtingt,  it  altogether  superior 
to  any  edition  hitherto  poblisbed.  With  some  of  the  peonliat 
tbeologieal  riewa  of  Mr.  Abbott  we  ean  not  sympathiaa.  The 
geaetai  tenor  of  the  treatise  belhre  us  it  not,  howeter,  very 
exceptionable.  Boom  parts  are  ^  a  decidedly  superior  char- 
acter; and  we  think  much  light  and  profit  of  a  religjeut  natura 
may  be  obuined  firom  a  careful  perusal  of  Its  pages. 

Thb  Hokbou  or  thb  Liquob  TtArno,  baU  W»0l$9aU 
tmd  RtUnil:  a  Diacwn*  dsliotrH  Uk  W—Uw  CMp#^  ImM- 
tuuipolig,  S«pt€mhtr  14,  1851,  hy  Rn.  B.  F.  Cmry,  A.  M.,  is  a 
well*tempered  and  stirring  sermon  for  all  abettors  of  the  trade 
ia  human  happiness  and  blood.  We  should  like  to  see  it  in  the 
hands  of  oTory  Importer  and  Tender  of  liquor,  at  well  at  dis- 
tributed among  the  hosts  of  hotel-keepeia  and  har*keeperB  that, 
like  £gypt's  locusU,  corer  our  land.  It  would  stir  them  up  to 
thought. 

Thb  SHBAr;  or,  tk*  Work  9f  Ood  im  th$  SmU  —  nH$tTuUd 
im,  tkt  Ptrtonal  Exptrineo  qf  Mrs,  CordtUm  Tkmmt,  Semrg 
V.  Dof$m:  Bottom.  185B.— This  is  an  ]8mo.  Tolume,  neatly 
printed,  and  tastefully  bound,  and  contains  the  Christian  experi* 
once  of  the  wife  ot  a  Methodist  clergyman  in  the  city  of  Bnf* 
falo.  From  a  hasty  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  and  the 
style  of  the  work,  we  think  it  will  prove  abundantly  nsefbl. 
Narratives  of  this  kind  am,  in  general,  mora  interasting  and 
mora  prodtabie  than  didactic  treatites  of  a  sererer  character. 
The  Christian  reader  will  be  delighted  ia  the  perasal  of  this 
volume.  It  conveys  many  instractive  lessons  in  practical  re- 
ligion. 
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Thb  WBtLBTAR  Mbthodmt  MA«A.znn,  pvMtoAed  kw  Jmkm 
Muom,  CU9  Romd,  Lomdom,  is  a  monthly  of  one  hundred  nad 
forty-four  pages,  devoted  to  the  interesto  of  Wetleyaa  Methodiem 
in  Great  Britain,  and  it  now  in  iU  teveaty-lbortb  yearof  exiet- 
enee.  It  waa  eommenced  in  the  year  1788,  and  hat  been  pab- 
lished  without  interraption  to  the  present  day.  In  tho  November 
and  December  numbers,  lying  befora  us,  we  observe  a  memoir  of 
Mits  Marianne  Faweett,  of  SheflBeld,  written  by  Rev.  Robert 
Jackson;  a  very  edifying  article  on  a  most  intelligent,  and  deeply 
nsefU,  and  pious  disciple  of  Jetus.  Dr.  Olin*!  1 
addrett  on  the  Belationt  of  Chiietian  Principle 
Caltnre»  is  republished  entire  in  these  two  anasben.  Tbe  tfib- 
teription  price  la  one  shilling  per  number,  or  about  three  doUart 
per  year. 

Thb  WBtnoBfRB  Rbtibw  for  OrteM*  hat  tevoral  ttrikinc 
articles.  Western  Africa,  the  first  of  the  number,  is  quite  raad- 
able  and  instructive.  The  eighth,  on  Ufe  and  Immortality,  U 
one  diat  charactertxes  the  Westminster.  It  is  just  such  a  pieoe 
of  composiUon  and  infidel  theorixing  as  will  suit  the  foDowerx 
of  Theodora  Parker  and  others  of  his  school. 

Thb  London  Quaktbblt  Rbvibw  for  OeUUr  has  nine 
articles,  several  of  which  ara  of  commanding  interast.  Widow- 
Burning,  the  first  ot  the  list,  is  a  sad  picture  of  the  eonttnned 
exittenee  of  one  of  the  most  horrible  of  heulhen  rites.  It  shown 
that  in  toaM  plaeee,  at  leatt,  the  tutteet  or  burning  of  widows 
it  purely  a  volunlnry  net  00  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  that  oay 
widow  can  decline  the  death  if  tl^e  detiret  to  to  do.  Lile  aad 
Workt  of  Bishop  of  Ken,  Life  and  its  Successive  Devek>pmeiiU« 
and  Papal  Prateasions,  are  well-written  papers. 

BtiACKWOOD'a  Maoazinb  for  Jfnomkor  hat  rather  aa  exeeea 
of  political  and  novelette  matter.  The  Dramas  of  Henry 
Taylor,  German  Letters  from  Paris,  and  the  Submarine  Tele- 
graph,  are  worthy  of  perusal.  The  December  number  it  mtber 
better  than  the  November. 

Thb  Bouthbbn  Rbpbktokt  and  Collbob  Rayixw  ia  a 
new  candidate  for  public  favor,  issued  monthly  at  Emory,  Vn., 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Faculty  of  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege. The  Poetry  of  Science,  a  leading  article,  is  written  in  a 
fiHTid  and  eloquent  style.  The  Exodut  of  Egypt,  a  poem  in  five 
eantoe,  it  a  beaaUfU  and  ortditaMe  tpeeimen  of  vertifieatioB. 

GuoB  TO  HotiNSia  /or  Jlaetm ><r  opent  with  aa  aitiele  oa 
Ohrittiaa  Perfeotaoa  by  Dr.  Bangt,  wherein  the  Doetor  aigaae 
that  what  of  holinett  we  pottett  we  must  praless— a  point  whseb 
has  caused  some  pretty  animated  discussion  of  late.  The  nam. 
her  is  an  excellent  one. 

Thb  MoTBBm'a  AaotTANT*  YouMa  Lunr*!  Fbbxb,  am» 
Fahilt  Manuai.  /er  Jommmrw  oonet  to  ut  ia  a  new  drats.  Iu 
articles  are  very  creditable— pure  in  style  and  tentiment,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  home  circle. 

Thb  UNrrBD  Statbi  Monthly  Law  Maoaxinb  and  Bx- 
AHINSB,  odiUd  end  pmbliMktd  hy  Jokm  lAvimfttom,  Jfno  York, 
oonuins  judicious  essays  upon  legal  topics,  biographical  sketches 
of  distinguished  lawyers,  eariy  notes  of  the  mora  able  and  im- 
portant deeitiont  of  the  couitt  of  America  and  Qnoi  Britain, 
alphabetical  digettt  of  all  catet  of  general  interett  in  the  rape, 
rior  oonrU  of  law  and  equity,  properly  ehutifled  and  arraagad, 
besidet  a  large  amount  of  critical  noticet  alike  of  literary  aad 
law  publicataons.  The  numbers  for  October,  November,  aad 
December  of  the  last  year,  stitched  together,  contain  the  namet 
and  pott-ofllce  addrats  of  all  the  lawyers  of  all  the  states  ia  tbo 
Unioo. 

WooDWOBTB'a  Youth*!  Cabinbt,  pmbliokod  ot  Jfow  York, 
at  one  dollar  per  year,  begins  iu  seventh  volume  with  fine 
prospeeU.  Of  all  the  monthlies  fbr  youth,  the  Cabinet  is  liret 
ia  point  of  typographical  execution  aad  literary  merit. 

Thb  Sovtrbkn  Last's  Cohpanion,  it  appean  fiom  a  eit- 
oular  ittued  by  the  Publithing  Committee,  must  close  ita  exist- 
ease  with  the  March  number,  unlett  delinqoeat  tubtcribeta 
make  immediate  payment,  and  unless  there  be  a  lai|e  iooraate 
of  paying  subteribers.    We  regret  this. 
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my  wiator  day,  Um  Emt.  Bfr.  Yoans*  «f  Jadfanrrt  WM 
▼isitiiiv  OM  of  hit  pMpi«,  mi  old  mon,  who  livod  fai  gnat  por. 
offtr  ia  •  loMly  eotUgo.  Ho  feoiMl  Mm  fitliiiff  with  tho  BlMo 
opoB  OB  hit  katot,  hot  in  ootwohl  oiraoBttwMot  of  gfoot  dlt- 


oomfbrt— 4ho  toow  drifttef  thraoffa  tho  roof  m 
mad  tooioo  oajr  fifo  on  tho  hoorth.  "What  aro  700  ahoat  to- 
day, Jobal**  wat  bit  qaestion  oa  oBCoriof.  **Ah,  •it,"  taid  tho 
happy  talat,  <•  I  am  tittlof  nndor  Hft  thadow  with  gtoat  doligfat!*> 

Ho  t^balu  to  ho  toon  thraogh  a  midotoopo  who  ralihrt  hiin> 
ooir  to  ho  oaaght  in  a  pattioo. 

Moo  aro  to  ho  ottiaatod,  at  Johaton  tayt,  by  tho  matt  of 
oharaotor.  A  Uook  of  tin  may  hmn  a  gnla  of  tilvor,  but  ttiU 
it  it  tia;  and  a  bloek  of  tilvor  may  havo  aa  alloy  of  tia,  bat  ttill 
it  it  lilvor. 

Bohtfft  Han  taid  of  Ihmity  prayor,  oit  lorrot  at  aa  odfo  aad 
hoidof,  to  ptottffo  tho  wob  of  Ufa  ftom  nuaToling." 

Nona  hoTo  booa  to  food  aad  to  groat,  or  haro  raltod  thorn- 
aolroi  to  high  at  to  bo  ahovo  tho  loaefa  of  tnmblot.  Oar  Lord 
wat  **  a  maa  9i  tonowt." 

Ov  prayon  aad  God^  morey  ara  Hko  two  bodkott  la  a  woll, 
whilo  tho  oao  ateoadt  tho  othor  dotooadt. 

Movor  loproooh  a  maa  with  tho  fhaitt  of  hit  relativot. 

Thoy  havo  Toioot,  thoto  bright  ttait,  aad  tpoak  to  tlio  homaa 
hoart,  if  wo  wiU  bat  took  ooaatol  9i  thorn— voleot  mwo  tweot, 
OMio  powofM,  moro  trao,  thaa  thoto  whieh  attiologon  of  old 
atorlbod  to  thom.  Tho  powor  aad  protoaeo  of  Divlaity  It  tpokoa 
by  thtm,  if  aot  toerotb,  to  ovoioomo  maa't  pattioat;  aad  doaf 
matt  ho  tho  oar  that  will  aot  hoar. 

A  yoaat  adaittar  latoly  taid,  whoa  noar  doath,  Mpomorly 
doadi  appoaiod  to  bm  liko  a  wido  rivor,  bat  aow  it  hat  dwiadlod 
to  a  littlo  rlR;  aad  my  oomlbftt,  which  woro  at  tho  rill,  hare 


Dr.  Bolkaap,  ia  a  mixed  oompaay,  hoarlag  a  ponon  tpoak 
in  a  voiy  ftoo  maaotr  agaiatt  tho  Oliristlaa  religion,  atked, 
••  Have  yoa  fcaad  oao  that  it  bottarl"  aad  tho  reply  being  ia  tho 
aoffatioo,  ho  addod,  "Whoa  yoa  do,  ktt  me  know,  and  I  wUl 
joia  yon  ia  adopUog  it." 

Tomptattoat  aio  a  ik  whieb  nih  olT  maeh  of  tho  datt  of  lolf. 


Tiao  ooarago  it  tho  rotalt  of  loatoniag.  A  bravo  mlad  it  im- 
progaaUo.  RototalUoB  Hot  moro  ia  tho  head  thaa  in  tho  foiat; 
aad  a  jait  toato  of  honor  aad  lelicioo  will  cany  at  farthor  thaa 
tho  foieo  of  moohaaitm. 

Many  a  aoUo  oateiprito,  whoa  ahaoet  tafe  ia  port,  hat  at 
laet  boon  thipwrookod  by  wott-moaaiag  wIllMnott,  or  throagfa 
tlmt  iairmiir  of  vitioo  whieh  mituket  a  hoato-lamp  for  a  light- 
iwato    a  doBomiaatioBal  erotohot  lor  a  Chrittiaa  principlo. 

liko  oao  of  thoeo  wondioat  roekiaf-iloaet  reaiod  by  tho 
Diaadt,  wMeh  tho  fiagor  of  a  oUM  might  ▼ibrata  to  ita  ooafeer, 
yot  tho  might  of  aa  army  ooald  aot  move  ftom  itt  Haoo,  tho 
Amoffirea  Coattltatioa  it  to  aieoly  poltod  that  it  toomt  to  tway 
with  ovory  breath  of  pattloa,  yot  to  (Irmly  bated  in  the  hoartt 
and  aftetioat  of  tho  people,  that  tho  wildott  ttormt  of  treatoa 
loak  over  it  in  vaia. 

tay«t  « la  now  ooloaiot,  tho  Spaaiaidt  bogia 
by  haildiacaohmah,  tho  flmaeh  a  ball-ioom,  aad  tho  Eagtttb  a 
tavora.* 

Tbo  gfltaleet  traths  aio  tho  timploeti  aad  to  are  tho  greatott 
moa. 

Almott  every  maa  wattot  pert  of  hit  life  in  attompU  to  ditplay 
qaalitaet  which  ho  doot  aot  pottott,  aad  to  gain  applaoto  whioh 


It  hat  booa  taid  by  a  flao  writer,  that «  prayor  thoald  bo  tho  key 
to  opoa  tho  hoait  la  tho  aiomiBf ,  and  look  It  agaiatt  all  enemlet  at 
Rigtit,"  aad  the  remark  can  not  (kirly  bo  confined  to  private  dovo- 
tioa;  tho  whole  hoatehoM  thoald  attombio  at  the  beginning  of 
tho  day,  aad  whoa  it  draweth  toward  evenfag,  aad  with  one 
aeoord  addrett  the  throne  of  grace  ia  wordt  of  sapplication  and 
thanlitgiviBf. 

It  ii  tafer  to  be  hamble  with  oao  talent  than  to  bo  proad  with 
ton. 

Bo  not  athamod  to  bo,  or  to  be  ottoomed  poor  in  thit  world; 
itiv  bo  that  heart  God  teaehiag  him  will  <nd  that  it  tho  best  wltdom 


to  withdraw  all  oar  aflbcUoot  from  teoalar  honor  and  tronblo. 
tome  riohet,  and  by  patience,  by  hnmility,  by  tnffering  tcom 
and  contempt,  aad  tho  will  of  God,  to  get  tho  trae  riches. 

A  writer  hat  compared  worldly  frieadihip  to  our  thadow;  and 
a  hotter  comptfiton  wat  aever  made;  fer  while  we  walk  in  ton- 
thine  It  ttiekt  oloto  to  at,  bat  tho  moment  we  enter  the  thade  it 


Igaoranco  It  a  blank  theet  on  which  wo  may  write;  bnt  error 
it  a  toribbled  one  ftom  which  we  mntt  firtt  erase.  Ignorance 
hat  BO  light,  bnt  orrot  followt  a  fUte  one.  The  conseqnenoe  it, 
that  orror,  when  she  relraoet  her  ttopt,  hat  ftifther  to  go  before 
the  eaa  arrivo  at  trath  thaa  igaoranco. 

Wore  we  at  oloqaoat  at  angolt  we  should  pleate  tome  men, 
tome  women,  and  tome  children  maeh  moro  by  liitening  than 
by  talkinf. 

Tho  enthatlatt  hat  booa  compared  to  a  maa  walking  in  a 
feg  otoiy  thhig  immediately  aroand  him,  or  ia  oonUct  with 
him,  appoan  taflkloatly  clear  aad  laminoat;  bnt  beyond  tho 
littlo  circle  of  which  ho  it  tho  center,  all  it  mist,  error,  aad 
eonfhtion. 

Yirtao  withont  teloat  it  a  coat  of  mail  withont  a  tword;  It 
may  iadood  dolbad  tho  wearer,  bat  will  aot  oaablo  him  to  protect 


Tho  pwott  oto— Btotal— 4t  pvodneod  fiom  tho  hottett  fliniaco, 
aad  tho  brightott  thaadorbolt  ftom  tho  darkott  ttorm. 

Whoa  wo  are  at  tho  tnmmit  of  a  vain  ambition,  wo  aio  also  at 
tho  dopth  of  real  misery. 

Noao  ara  to  ftmd  of  toeiott  at  thoto  who  do  aot  mean  to  keep 
thorn}  each  pomoat  oovot  toetoto  at  a  tpeadthrift  oovott  money— 
Ibr  tha  paipoto  9i  oirealatioa. 

Mono  are  to  toldom  fboad  alone,  or  are  to  tooa  tired  of  their 
who  are  OB  tho  host  terms  with 


Piido,  liko  tho  magBot,  ooatlaatfy  polatt  to  oao  object— tel^ 
bat,  aaliko  tho  magaot,  it  hat  bo  attiacthro  pole,  bat  at  all  pointt 
ropelt. 

Two  BMB  who  woro  mott  intOTettod  la  fiadlag  Christ  gnilty, 
hofo  their  tottimony  to  hit  inBOOoaee:  **  I  hivo  betrayed  ianocent 
bloody  « I  flad  BO  fhalt  la  him." 

Oar  thooghtt,  like  tho  waton  of  tho  tea,  when  oihaled  toward 
hoavoB,  will  lose  their  olfeBsive  bittorBoet  aad  taltneii,  aad 
loavo  behlBd  thom  every  dlttaitefal  quality,  aad  tweeten  into  aa 
amiable  hamaaity  and  caador,  till  diey  detcead  la  gentle  showers 
of  lovo  and  kiadaott  oa  our  fellow>beiBgs. 

Brrov  it  liko  tho  fabled  hydra— thoagh  a  thoatand  times  ha- 
headed,  tho  ttill  livos;  aad  will  live  so  loBff  at  mea  "love  dark- 
nott,  aad  ohooto  it  rather  thaa  light." 

Whoa  the  heart  It  pare,  there  it  hardly  any  thing  that  oaa 
mitlead  tho  aadorttaadiag  of  the  thotaghtflil  aad  pare-raiadod. 

RoNgiont  toloratioa  it  a  duty,  a  vlrtae,  which  man  owes  to 
maa;  ooatidored  at  a  pabllc  right,  it  is  the  respect  of  the  govern- 
ttoat  to  tho  coaeeioBoos  of  the  eitiseat,  aad  the  objects  of  their 
voaeratioB  aad  their  fhith. 

It  it  bad  to  make  aa  Baaecetsary  show  of  high  principles,  bat 
It  it  worte  to  have  ao  high  principles  to  show. 

Pride  is  never  so  oflbctaally  put  to  tho  blush  as  when  It  finds 
Htolf  ooatiattod  with  aa  oaty  bnt  digailled  hnmility. 

Aa  hoar*!  iadaitry  will  do  more  to  prodooe  cheerfulness, 
tapprett  ovil  hnmort,  aad  lotrievo  yoar  affairt  than  a  month*t 

Mea  aad  actiont,  like  objeeti  of  sight,  have  their  points  of 
porspoetivot  tome  must  bo  seen  at  a  distance. 

Tho  firtt  stop  to  mitery  it  to  nourish  in  ourselves  aa  af&c- 
tioB  for  ovil  thiagt,  and  tho  hlght  of  mlslbrtnao  is  to  bo  able  to 
iadalgo  taoh  afToctiont. 

To  yield  to  tho  patsiont  it  to  give  ap  the  ttraggle  and  ackaowl- 
odgo  ourtoivot  hotter;  but  to  contend  to  the  latt  is  to  earn  tho 
reward  of  tho  Ihithfal. 

A  pertoB  can  toaroely  bo  put  into  a  more  dangeroot  potitloa 
thaa  whoB  external  ciroumstaaces  have  prodaced  some  strikiag 
change  in  his  condition,  without  bis  manner  of  feeling  and  of 
thinking  having  undergone  any  preptrntion  for  it. 

A  benevolent  man  estimates  others  by  the  degree  in  which  he 
caa  make  them  happy.  A  selfish  maa  by  the  degree  in  which 
ho  caa  make  them  subservient  to  his  own  iatonete. 
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Out  coagratQ]atioiM  onoe  more  to  yon,  ntdor.  Tb««  far 
winter  has  given  «■  some  lamples  of  bitter  oold  weatber.  The 
simple  fhet  that  a  bridce  of  iee  was  formed  over  the  Ohio»  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  the  adjaoent  cities— Covington  and  New- 
port—before Christmas  had  even  reached  ns,  is  denumstntlon 
enough  that  fires  have  been  comftMrtable  things  in  our  city,  and 
much  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  eitiiens.  Thontaads  npoa 
thonsaads,  and  ten  times  ton  thonsaad,  were  the  trips  made 
back  and  forth  by  men,  women,  and  ohildren.  Horses  and  mnles» 
cattle  and  hogs,  wagons,  sleds,  and  drays,  witbont  number,  also 
found  their  way  over  the  froaen  bridge,  the  width  of  whioh  was 
said  to  be  about  fourteen  hundred  feet. 

"Too  much  of  a  good  thing  Is  good  for  nothing,"  as  the 
proverb  haa  it;  and  we  fear  that  the  bare  mention  of  the  word 
Kottuth  by  ua  will  help  some  one  wholly  to  overlooit  the 
remainder  of  this  paragraph.  The  advent  of  the  Queen  of 
England  to  our  shores  could  not  create  a  greater  degree  of 
excitement  than  has  been  created  by  the  visit  of  the  illnstrions 
Magyar.  The  London  papers,  always  slow  to  see,  and  slower 
still  to  acknowledge,  merit  in  any  body  except  their  own  country- 
men, were  prompt  in  declaring  Kossuth  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wonderAil  orators  that  has  appeared  in  modem  times.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  past  three  hundred  years  can  daim  a 
mightier  man  than  the  Hungarian  governor.  Beyond  all  othe  s, 
he  seems  to  possess  the  faculty  of  rousing  the  human  mind  and 
toaehiag  the  human  heart.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  and 
while  making  a  speeoh,  in  which  were  detoiled  some  of  the 
most  thrilling  inoidento  that  took  place  during  the  struggle  fer 
independence  in  Hungary,  he  paused  for  a  few  momento,  appai^ 
ently  overcome  by  feeling  and  memory;  and  pa  resuming,  *'  Pmr- 
iom  my  nuticiu,**  said  he,  with  a  sublime  solemnity;  **tk§ 
tkadmu  tff  Mir  mMHjfrt  ptuatd  Hftr*  my  #»«»—/  kmrd  tk$ 
miUseiM  4f  my  naliv  Umd  once  eiors  BkonUint  lAktriy  or 
Deaik!**  The  reader  may  have  seen  these  words  before;  bat 
where  is  the  man  that  will  hesitate  to  read  them  again  and 
again?  and  where,  in  the  whole  range  of  oratory,  ancient  or 
modem,  will  a  more  striiiing,  a  mora  aflboting,  and  a  oMre 
overwhebninf  elToft  be  fonndf  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  a 
parallel. 

Our  voliune  on  Hungary  and  Kossuth,  we  are  infonned  by  the 
pubIishei^>Mr.  Ball— is  selllac  rapidly.  A  second  editioo,  much 
larger  than  the  first,  is  being  printed,  and  orde^  for  nearly  the 
whole  edition  are  aheady  reoeived.  It  seems  that  in  New 
York  city  folks  were  anxious  to  see  who  eould  get  a  first  oopy. 
For  a  while  then  the  work  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  tknutmd  e  wttk. 

The  lecturas  by  Dr.  Dnrbin— the  first  on  the  Signs  of  the 
Times,  and  the  second  on  the  Present  Condition  of  Turkey- 
delivered  early  this  winter  in  our  city,  were  among  the  finest  of 
extemponneous  performances.  The  proceeds  of  the  second 
lectura  were  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  hanging  over 
the  Everett-Street  German  Mission  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorah 
of  Cincinnati. 

Our  stock  of  long  articles,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
rapeating,  is  ample.  Brevity  is  said  to  be  "  the  soul  of  wit." 
Certainly  it  would  now  and  then  give  soul  to  us  if  we  could  find 
it  in  communications.  Benders  like  long  articles  oooasionally, 
but  they  do  not  like  them  as  a  perpetual  thing.  An  article,  we 
confess,  may  be  brief,  and  yet  be  wholly  destitute  of  terseness. 
When  an  article  is  short,  let  it  also  be  vivacious  and  captivating. 

A  lady  iKend  inquires  of  us  why  we  do  not  furnish  a  "Sermon 
to  Young  Husbands,"  as  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  **  Sermon 
for  Young  Wives "  in  our  last  number.  Most  cordially  would 
we  publish  such  a  discourse,  could  some  of  our  fair  raaders  find 
time  to  fix  one  up,  and  send  it  in.  Young  men,  and  particularly 
young  men  who  are  husbands,  stand  just  as  much  in  need  of 
good  sound  counsel,  if  not  more  so,  than  young  ladies.  They 
frequently  need  checks  to  their  temper  and  to  their  purse-strings; 
and  we  know  of  none  who  could  deal  out  these  checks  better  than 
some  young  wife,  well  furnished  with  moderation  and  amiable 
Christian  temper.  In  our  judgment,  all  husbands,  old  as  well  as 
young,  ought  to  be  well  behaved  at  home.  By  this  we  mean 
that  they  should  not  dispose  of  all  their  smiles  and  all  their  sweet 
looks  when  among  strangers,  but  should  treasure  up  a  full  supply 


of  kind  words  and  pleasant  looks  for  the  home  circle.  Nobody 
likes  a  smile  mwe  than  a  wife  fnm  her  hnsbandr— just  one 
smile:  it  is  worth  forty  frowns,  and  will  act  like  nagie  on  the 
domeetie  eiiele.  Ye  who  are  hasbaads->for  we  nnet  add  a 
word  of  exhortation— leara  this  first  gnat  Jeseon  of  yow  marriod 
life— be  kind  and  oheerfol  at  home,  love  your  wife,  keop  yow 
soul  from  fretting,  and  lend  your  heart  of  sympathy  and  yoor 
hand  of  help  in  all  the  trials  that  c<»ne  upon  her,  who  has  laA 
every  thing  to  make  you  happy. 

The  aniearaaoe  of  a  volume  of  poems  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  8. 
Nichols,  our  welcome  and  talented  eontribnter,  has  created  q»ite 
a  sensation  in  literary  eiroles.  We  have  nothing  of  flattery  ia 
the  ramark,  that  Mrs.  Nichols  ranks  among  the  first  of  AmerieaB 
poetical  writers.  She  is  better  known,  of  eontse,  in  the  wast, 
her  place  of  residence;  but  wheraver  known  her  talente  are 
acknowledged  and  appreciated.  Fongs  of  the  Heart  and  the 
Hearth-Stone  is  the  title  given  her  coUeotion  of  poems,  and 
a  most  appropriate  title  it  is.  Whoever  wishes  to  treat  himself 
or  any  female  friend  with  a  raal  literary  gem,  eoald  not  do  better 
than  purchase  this  work.    We  may  again  allude  to  it  hereafter. 

Our  plates,  we  think,  must  give  satisAictioa.  "Perished  ia 
the  Snow  "  will  probably  awaken  sad  iacidenu  and  associatioas 
in  the  heart  of  some  reader;  yet  death  by  fteesiay  it  aot  liw 
most  painfhl  process  of  dissolution.  Stopor,  sleepy  total  ineen- 
sibility  come  gradually  on,  and  the  victim  dies  withont  uw- 
ently  any  snflbring.  Sit  you,  raader,  befora  a  bright  and  glowing 
firel  Think,  as  the  wind  oomes  hunting,  like  a  femished  woii; 
for  entrance  aronad  your  dwelling,  of  the  travefer  on  the  plate  or 
ia  the  forast,  or  of  the  sailor  far  out  on  tne  sea,  rattling  aad 
climbing  among  the  shroods,  or  keepiuf  watch  on  the  vcaaei^s 
deck.  The  hour  for  ratiriag  comes.  Your  toils  are  over  for  the 
day,  and,  withont  a  thought  of  anxiety  or  aa  emotioa  of  coMoam 
for  others,  may  he,  yon  throw  yourself  upon  your  bod,  and  aeak, 
in  draams,  an  oblivion  of  all  the  sonows  of  this  life.  Think  of 
the  wretehod.  Turn  your  eye  and  your  ear  withont.  Lisma  if 
you  can  not  cateh  some  sound,  though  faintly,  of  distxaea. 
Think  of  your  lot,  better  than  that  of  thonsaads,  aad  then  tliaak 
Him  who  is  your  kind  Father  in  heaven,  that  the  lines  have 
fallen  to  you  in  such  pleasant  places. 

We  have  had  it  in  oar  mind  a  long  while  to  say  somothing  of 
the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  aad  Reading  Room  of  this 
city.  The  rooms  are  ia  the  College  Building,  Walant^traet, 
east  side,  just  above  Fourth.  Resident  young  men  ahoald  fay 
an  means  avail  themselves  of  a  membership  in  this  aasoeiation, 
and  devote  such  momenU  as  they  can  span  from  basiaesa  to 
nading  the  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers  foaad  hate. 
Strangers  visiting  the  city  shonld  Ukewise  give  tha  Lihiary 
rooms  a  call.  They  can  be  introdnoed  by  any  friend  who  in  a 
member  of  the  Association.  The  librarian— Mr.  Ciai— aad  an 
the  other  oflieers  are  most  attentive  and  gentlemanly.  Wa  are 
under  great  oUigatimw  to  thorn  for  their  many  oivilitieB  tan- 


Very  gmtifrring  ia  it  for  as  to  be  able  to  atate  that  oar  fUaads, 
east  aad  west,  ara  aot  forgetting  the  interasts  of  the  Rapoeitory. 
Subscribers  ara  poorlag  in  tnm  all  qnarten.  At  the  present 
writiar-4he  holidays — ^we  have  a  larger  number  on  oar  books 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  And  this  notwithstanding 
the  rale  adopted  by  the  Agente  requiring  payment  atriotly  ia 
advance.  Brother  Piloher,  of  Michigan,  as  a  beginning  in  his 
eflEbrts,  sends  us  twenty-seven  names  for  the  new  year.  He  has 
our  thanks  for  his  efforte.  We  hope  he  may  even  yet  have  mora 
abundant  sooeess. 

Our  corraspondent  who  sends  as  a  letter  eriticising  a  brother 
preacher,  will  be  so  kind  as  to  excuse  our  publishinf  his  remarks. 
Polemics,  or  any  Ieanin«  toward  potemies,  ia  our  cotnmns, 
would  prove  unacceptoble,  we  think,  to  the  vast  m^ority  of  oor 
readers.  Personal  difficulties  and  peculiarities  are  mneh  easier 
mended  by  personal  Interviews  than  by  bringing  them  before  the 
public,  who  generally  ara  much  better  pleased  with  an  ignorance 
of  them  than  a  parading  of  them  befora  their  view. 

The  Methodist  Monthly,  a  sprightly  periodical,  edited  by  Rev. 
T.  N.  Ralston,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  closed  Its  career,  at  the 
decision  of  the  Publishing  Committee. 

Salander  and  the  Dragon,  aa  allegory  not  inferior  to  Banyan's 
immortal  work,  shaU  be  noticed  in  our  next. 
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Ill  PHILOSOFHI  01  SOCISII. 

ST  not  XStTOX. 

Ht  reader  veil  kaowB,  m  veil  as  I  do,  tliat  the 
▼orld  is  full  of  men,  who,  in  one  vaj  or  another, 
propose  to  re-cfeatey  to  leorganiae,  or  to  re-form  the 
social  fabrio»  Sach  men  have  lived  smd  labored  in 
nearlj  eveiy  age.  The  moderns  do  not  seem  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  ill  success,  or  rather  by  the 
total  failures,  of  their  predecessors  in  ancient  times. 
We  are  now  orerwhelmed  with  theories  on  this 
subject.  All  Europe,  and  all  America,  are  teeming 
viih  prodnctioaa  of  eyery  order  and  grade  of 
scientiiie  merit  on  this  stondin^^  and  ever-fnritful 
theme.  The  great  question  is,  and  has  been.  How, 
by  vhat  means.  Into  what  new  form,  according  to 
what  model,  ahall  society  be  reconstructed?  I 
vould  humbly  suggest  several  others,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  oii£^t  first  of  all  to  be  determined: 
Can  society  be  reconstructed  at  all  ?  Are  the  evils 
eiperieneed  by  men  inherent  in  society,  or  only 
accidental  to  it?  Is  it  possible  to  remoye  these 
erils,  by  any  means,  provided  they  are  only  acci- 
dental to  the  social  state?  Listen,  if  you  will,  to 
a  friendly  word,  uttered  by  no  unfriendly  Toice,  on 
these  absorbing  questiona  of  the  ag<i. 

Let  us,  in  this  first  paper,  giving  a  little  system 
to  our  diseuseion,  inquire  into  the  structure  of 
human  society;  then,  in  a  second,  see  what  evila 
there  are  conneoted  with  it;  and,  last  of  all,  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  by  what  means  those  evils  may 
be  remoyed,  and  society  carried  up  to  what  it 
should  be.    By  this  procedure,  we  shall  not  only 
lay  open  the  philosophy  of  society,  but  draw  many 
practice  inferences,  it  may  be  warnings  also,  from 
a  subject  as  seriously  important  as  it  is  attractive. 
Society  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  an  artificial 
straeture,  built  up  according  to  the  will  or  caprice, 
and  hence  capable  of  being  taken  down  and  ie> 
I  constructed  at  the.  bidding,  of  some  great  master- 
builder.    There  never  was  a  greater  error;  and 
1  yet  it  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  nearly  all  that 
I  class  of  men  called  soc;al  reformers.    It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  first  of  all,  to  dispel  this  illusion. 
Vol.  XIL^7  ' 


If  we  look  deeply  into  the  nature  of  man,  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  social  state,  we  riiall  find 
him  endowed  with  two  great  principles,  which,  in 
a  sense,  seem  to  pervade  every  thing  in  the  uniyeree. 
They  are,  the  principles  of  attMction  and  repulsion, 
or  love  and  hatred,  out  of  which  are  made,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  all  the  affections,  benero- 
lent  and  malevolent,  of  which  a  man  is  capable. 
Love  is  the  social,  hatred  the  unsocial,  element  of 
our  being.  K,  then,  we  wish  to  know  man  as  the 
subject  of  society,  ssd  as  die  great  exponent  of 
the  philosophy  of  society,  we  must  trace  out  and 
understand  the  yarious  modifications  of  his  love. 
I  will  endeayor  to  record  these  loves  In  the  order 
of  their  strength. 

First  of  all,  and  strongest  of  all,  is  selMoye, 
which,  so  far  from  being  unsocial,  leads  man  di- 
rectly into  society,  where  he  can  the  better  cater 
to  his  wants.  The  next  is  sexual  loye,  a  pure  and 
holy  passion,  which  looks  forward  to  the  first 
natural  union  between  two  fellow-creatures.  Then 
comes  conjugal  loye,  which,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  last-named,  is*  that  which  the  husband 
and  the  wife  cheridi  toward  each  other  as  the 
partners  of*  a  mysterious  unity.  The  fourth  is 
parental  loye,  which  draws  psrents  to  their  off- 
spring under  all  circumstances.  The  fifth  is  filial 
loye,  or  that  of  a  child  to  its  parent,  by  which  the 
two  are  doubly  and  passionately  united.  Fraternal ' 
love,  the  affection  by  which  brothers  and  sisters  are 
attracted  to  each  other,  is  the  sixth  in  order.  Then 
family  loye,  which  is  the  feeling  entertained  toward 
our  kindred,  near  and  remote,  must  hold  the  seventh 
place  in  this  enumeration.  Friendly^  loye,  or  the 
loye  of  friends,  usually  styled  fHendship,' which 
acts  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  neighborhoods  and 
small  communities,  where  hearts  are  united  to  hearts 
by  agreeable  intercourse,  takes  the  eighth  rank  in 
this  series.  The  ninth  is  patriotic  loye,  or  patriot- 
ism, which  places  before  it  one's  country,  as  the 
object  of  affection.  Last  of  all,  and  weakest,  though 
widest  of  all,  is  the  love  we  have  to  our  race,  com- 
monly called  humanity,  which  sees  in  every. human 
being  the  lineaments  of  a  brother. 

These,  reader,  are  the  instincts,  the  affections, 
the  passions,  which  call  so  loudly  in  us,  in  every 
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man,  for  society.  They  are  the  voicea  of  the  heart, 
that  will  and  mast  be  liatened  to,  in  spite  of  all 
attempts  to  stifle  them.  They  are  those  yearnings 
of  ovLT  being,  which  men  do  not  wish  to  stifle,  so 
natural  and  delightful  is  their  influence  over  ua. 
We  gladly  yield  our  souls  and  bodies  to  them, 
regarding  them  as  the  indications  of  God's  will 
concerning  us,  and  as  the  deep  fountains  of  all 
social  blessedness. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  these  instinct- 
ive, pure,  and  powerful  principles,  may,  if  left  en- 
tirely to  themselves  in  the  work  of  constructing 
the  social  state,  transgress  their  own  limits,  aa 
prescribed  by  other  and  higher  principles.  These 
loves,  these  mighty  passions,  are  only  the  pro- 
pelling forces  of  our  nature,  urging  us  into  asso- 
ciation, but  incapable  of  laying  down  the  laws  and 
limitations  of  a  just,  and  safe,  and  harmonious 
intercourse.  Reason,  by  ttniversal  consent,  is  the 
lawgiver  of  the  passions,  which  must  submit  to 
act  in  obedience  to  its  wise,  and  cool,  and  delib- 
erate commands.  "  Every  man'a  ieaaon,"  says  Bol- 
ingbroke,  "  is  every  man's  oracle;"  and  so,  in  this 
sense,  though  not  in  Bolingbroke's,  it  is;  but  reason 
is  not  supreme.  There  is  within  us  a  moral  ele- 
ment, a  conscience,  to  whose  authority  reason  itself 
owes  fealty,  and  which,  when  faithfully  obeyed, 
becomes,  in  the  language  of  the  gentle  Hooker, 
"the  mother  of  our  peace  and  joy."  This,  cer- 
tainly, is  the  order  of  supremacy,  as  pointed  out 
by  experience  and  by  revelation,  between  these  dif- 
ferent faculties. 

If,  therefore,  the  great  society-builder,  man,  con- 
sults his  passions,  when  about  to  enter  fnto  the 
social  state,  or  to  form  new  associations,  or  to  taste 
any  of  the  enjoyments  of  natural  life,  these  voices 
loudly  cry,  "  Rest  not,  but  rush,  O  mortal,  with 
impunity  to  thy  pleasures  I"  If  next  he  turns  to 
reason,  he  is  not  held  back,  not  repulsed,  not 
chained,  but  the  answer  ia,  "Happy  art  thou,  O 
man,  who  dost  not  act  inexpediently,  and  wear  out 
the  sense  of  pleasure  by  contradiction  and  excess  I" 
Lastly,  if  he  looks  with  a  filial  reverence  to  the 
conscience,  as  the  final  arbiter,  this  divinity  in 
humanity  exclaims,  "Do  right,  wouldst  thou  in- 
herit peace." 

If,  as  is  very  likely,  the  great  architect  is  not 
convinced,  but  goes  out  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
unbridled  instincts,  in  the  high  work  assigned  him, 
he  soon  learns  by  experience  what  he  rejected  in 
precept,  and  comes  back  with  words  as  melancholy 
as  beautiful: 

"  PUofuru  are'1ik«  poppies  tpretd^ 
Too  lein  the  flower,  iu  bloom  ii  ibed; 
Or  like  the  raow>fmlI  in  Uw  river, 
A  moment  white,  then  meltt  forever; 
Or  like  the  bwealii  race, 
Thet  flit  ere  yon  can  point  their  place; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovelr  form, 
Evanisbiaf  amid  the  storm." 

By  going  a  little  farther  with  his  work,  he  sees  the 
higher  truth,  and  ratifies  at  last  the  authority  of 
his  intellectual  guide: 


*<  'Tis  JUmtom't  part 
To  fovem  and  to  cnard  the  heart, 
To  Inll  the  wayward  sonl  to  rest. 
When  JovM  aad  kUet  distract  the  breaaU" 

He  goes  still  onward,  and  arrives,  at  length,  at  the 
threshold  of  the  highest  natural  truth,  and,  in 
words  full  strong,  subscribes  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  inward  law  of  right: 

«  What  C0»§eisiM  diotatet  to  be  doM» 
Or  warns  me  not  to  do. 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  chnn. 
That  mora  than  heaven  putne." 

He  has  now  become,  so  far  as  nature  can  naake 
him  so,  a  legitimate  world-builder,  a  perfect  social 
man.  His  very  hatred,  the  staple  from  which  the 
malevolent  passions  come,  has  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  va  social  virtue;  for,  armed  in  the  holy 
cause  of  the  heart's  instinctive  loves,  it  wars  only 
against  their  enemies,  and  smooths  the  patha  to 
their  various  ends.  He  may  now  build  society, 
and  will  build  it  well,  if  he  lays  the  foundation 
and  rears  the  Buperstructure  entirely  on  himself. 

But  let  Yxs  see  him  do  it.  With  this  analysis  of 
his  social  nature,  guided  and  guarded  by  the  higher 
principles  of  his  being,  full  in  view,  let  us  watch 
him  at  his  work,  and  witness  the  regularity  and 
system  of  the  process.  We  may  thereby  discover 
whether  society  is  built  up  by  chance,  or  man's 
caprice,  or  whether  it  does  not  ffrow  out  of  our 
social  faculties,  out  of  our  instinctive  loves,  as 
naturally  as  the  oak  comes  from  its  acorn,  or  the 
plant  of  summer  from  its  native  soil.  Even  the 
philosophy  of  our  subject  is  more  clearly  seen,  at 
least  by  practical  minds,  when  thrown  out  into  liv- 
ing pictures  of  what  may  pass,  for  the  moment,  for 
an  actual  scene. 

Yonder,  reader,  is  a  fair  and  spacious  island.  It 
is  a  now  Atlantis,  the  theater  of  a  new  world,  the 
center  of  a  new  civilization,  based  philosophically 
on  the  foregoing  .analysis  of  the  soul.  The  waves 
of  a  vast  ocean,  encircling  it  on  all  sides  with  an 
expanse  of  blue  waters,  separate  it  completely  from 
all  other  countries.  Let  us  suppose  that,  for  the  pres- 
ent, it  is  an  undiscovered  countiy,  to  whose  shores 
the  ships  of  no  nation  have  yet  anchored.  We  will 
place  on  it.  for  a  beginning,  just  One  hundred  per- 
sons; and  they  shall  be  just  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sexes.  They  are,  also,  unmarried  people, 
but  precisely  in  that  blooming  period  of  existence, 
when  each  one  feels  impelled  to  make  choice  of  a 
companion,  though  not  one  companion  has  as  yet 
been  chosen. 

There  they  are,  then,  each  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, not  only  in  the  individuality  of  their  being, 
but  in  the  exclusiveness  of  their  feelings,  as  if 
every  one  singly  were  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
island.  But  this  powerful  self-love  becomes  the 
remedy  of  itself.  These  persons  find  it  essential 
to  seek  the  help  of  each  other  in  order  to  their 
preservation;  and  thus  the  first  step  is  taken,  and 
that  from  a  natural  necessity,  toward  the  foriAation 
of  a  social  state. 
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Bat,  hark  t  another  instinct  is  about  to  be  set  at 
work.  Is  it  fancy,  or  db  I  hear  the  distant  note  of 
a  8hepherd'8  pipe?  Ay,  nature  now  has  her  sway. 
Look !  I  am  not  the  only  listener  to  the  moving 
strains  and  melting  moods.  Not  far  away — for  we 
all  know  what  the  scene  would  likely  be — ^though 
carefully  concealed  by  a  thicket  of  friendly  fo- 
liage, there  is  an  ear  opeiT,  there  is  an  eye  watch- 
ing, there  is  a  heart  beating,  which,  alas!  will 
list,  will  look,  will  beat,  till  the  music  of  that 
reed  is  lost  in  heart-melody.  Like  a  charmed 
bird,  the  fair  one — ^for  it  is  a  fair  one — approaches 
nearer  and  nearer,  step  by  step,  more  and  more  des- 
perately bold,  till,  caught  at  her  fearful  business 
by  the  lovelit  eyes  of  the  magic  charmer,  she  faints 
and  falls,  but  wakes  where  she  must  wake  or  perish. 
A  thousand  apologies,  on  both  sides,  are  offered  and 
accepted,  where  not  one  was  needed.  Each  has 
been  obeying  the  impulse  of  a  ^itimate  passion, 
which,  seated  at  the  very  center  of  the  soul,  will 
have  its  way  in  spite  of  every  thing.  To  reach  the 
object  of  this  passion,  a  man  will  leave  home  and 
friends,  abandon  the  haunts  of  his  youth  and  the 
dearest  of  his  earthly  associations,  and  brave  dan- 
gers and  difficultite  with  a  lofty  self-denial.  The 
woman,  too,  who  is  singled  out  by  this  afibction, 
repaying  it  with  interest,  will  excel  her  lover  in 
feats  of  moral  heroism.  She  will  endure,  if  need 
be,  poverty,  and  reproach,  and  the  loss  of  her  inher- 
itance, and  the  anger  of  her  family  and  friends, 
and  the  coldest  look  of  a  very  cold  world.  The 
heat  of  summer,  or  (he  f^ost  of  winter,  or  the 
plunge  she  often  makes  into  obscurity,  toil,  and 
wretchedness,  is  no  obstacle,  no  sacrifice,  no  wretch- 
edness to  her.  She  bares  her  bosom  to  all  evils,  if, 
by  so  doing,  she  may  meet  the  object  of  her  desire. 
This  is  nature.  Both  parties  feel  it.  Both  would 
rather  die  than  not  yield  to  it.  If  either  is  taken 
from  the  other,  there  is  a  void  made,  which  earth 
may  not  hope  to  fill  again.  The  one,  like  Petrarch, 
like  Elopstock,  like  Lamartiue,  like  Burns,  will 
weep  forever  over  the  memory  of  his  Laura,  of  his 
Meta,  of  his  Elvira,  of  his  blue-eyed  Highland 
Mary.  The  other,  like  all  these  distinguished  fe- 
males, and  thousands  more  unknown  in  immortal 
verse,  will  live  with  the  image  of  her  lover  on  her 
heart,  and  with  her  last  breath  pronounce  his  name, 
as  she  enters  into  the  presence  of  her  God.  If  both 
survive,  sooner  or  later,  over  less  or  greater  ob- 
stacles, through  the  midst  of  few  or  many  dangers, 
they  meet;  and  marriage,  the  end  and  consumma- 
tion of  their  passion,  the  result  called  for  by  the 
voice  of  nature,  the  first  institution  of  revelation, 
and  the  very  ground-work  and  basis  of  the  social 
state,  settles  and  sanctifies  their  union. 
•  Look  again  at  the  fair  Atlantis.  While  we  have 
been  regarding  a  single  case,  just  forty- nine  other 
courtships  and  marriages  have  been  enacted;  and 
the  hundred  individuals  have- become  fifty  families, 
bound  together,'  it  the  first  place,  by  the  conjugal 
affection.  Does-  any  one  now  suppose,  that  these 
I  families,  thus  originated  and  thus  united,  can  be 


dissolved  by  any  trivial  circumstance,  or  at  the 
bidding  of  any  romantic  philosopher,  who  may 
wish  to  try  his  genius  at  constructing  a  new  social 
fabric?  Nothing  is  more  chimerical.  There  are 
some,  nay,  there  may  be  many  families,  within 
older  nations,  in  which  the  true  conjugal  passion 
never  existed,  whose  union  could,  no. doubt,  be 
very  easily  broken  up,  if  tampered  with;  but  there 
are,  also,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  as  many  as 
form  the  foundation  of  society  every-where,  which 
no  power  on  earth  could  sever;  and  here,  on  our 
fair  and  happy  island,  they  are  all  based  on  that 
genuine  affection,  which  has  become  the  emblem 
of  devotedness  and  fidelity.  Each  man,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  impelled  by  a  resistless  impulse  to 
seek  his  counterpart.  He  found  her>  and  now  loves 
her,  not  so  much  for  her  being  called  a  woman,  as 
that  she  is  his  wife.  She  is  his  wife;  the  two  are 
ONx;  and  both  are  deeply  conscious  of  this  unity. 
The  one  has  become  the  property  of  the  other. 
They  both  acknowledge  and  feel  this  fact;  they 
acknowledge  because  they  feel  it;  for  nature,  much 
more  clearly  than  custom,  points  it  out  to  them,  and 
records  it  on  the  sacred  taUet  of  their  being.  What 
dangers  will  not  the  husband  dare  for  the  angel 
of  his  bosom )  What  woes  and  sufferings  will  Uie 
wife  not  welcome,  if  she  may  wipe  a  tear  from  the 
eye  of  her  faithful  husband  I  If  either  proves  un- 
faithful, how  the  malevolent  passions  themselves 
rise  up— jealousy,  anger,  revenge — ^leading  often 
to  blood  and  murder,  in  defense  of  this  amiable 
and  innocent  affSection,  thus  insulted  I  AU  nature 
arms  itself,  both  the  loves  and  hates  of  the  soul,  to 
maintain  the  marriage  union  I  Lucretia  stabs  her- 
self to  avenge  the  insulted  rights  and  honor  of  her 
husband;  and  Brutus  fires  the  world  in  the  name 
of  the  bloody  sacrifice  I  It  is  not  law,  or  custom, 
or  convenience,  that  founds  the  family.  It  is  built 
on  human  nature;  and  men  will  suffer  war,  and 
famine,  and  death  itself  in  all  its  forms,  raiher 
than  see  them  broken  up  or  polluted!  If  any 
social  reformer,  therefore,  wishes  to  abolish  the 
family,  in  order  to  begin  his  new  era,  let  him 
expect  to  do  it  only  when  he  has  annihilated  one 
of  the  innate,  universal,  indestructible,  unconquer- 
able elements  of  being  that  Ood  has  given  us  I 

Look  again  on  the  fair  and  happy  island.  Time, 
the  great  producer,  has  peopled  those  families  with 
helpless  offspring.  They  are  in  want  of  every 
thing  and  have  nothing.  Some  one,  at  the  expense 
of  much  unrequited  toil,  must  supply  the  neces- 
sities, or  they  perish.  See,  then,  what  nature  has 
provided  for  them  1  There,  in  that  mother's  soul, 
in  that  father's  heart,  are  those  wells  of  love  that 
never  lack  for  living,  gushing  waters.  From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in 
prosperity  and  in  adversity,  how  the  parental  na- 
ture yearns  after  them !  Though  they  run  into  sin 
and  crime,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  the  love  that 
follows  them,  that  love  still  follows,  and  will  not 
give  up  the  struggle  for  them.  Insult  and  in- 
jury can  not  conquer  it.    Fraud,  deceit,  treachery 
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can  not  weaken  it.  There  it  is,  and  there  it 
will  be,  after  every  opposition.  Sickness  becomes 
health,  and  death  is  changed  to  life,  if  endured  for 
the  benefit  of  children.  What,  then.  Is  that  uncon- 
querable love,  which  the  parent  thus  cherishes  for 
his  oflBspring?  "  There/'  says  the  father,  "are  my 
children;  they  are  the  children  of  my  wife;  we 
love  them  because  they  are  ours,  and  because  we 
love  one  another."  "Will  that  father,  now,  to  grat- 
ify some  philosopher  or  reformer,  give  up  the 
knowledge  he  has,  from  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
marriage  covenant,  that  those  are  hi$  children,  and' 
not  the  children  of  another?  Will  the  mother,  aa 
she  sits  viewing  their  interesting  traits,  or  watching 
their  bed  of  death,  easily  resign  the  privilege,  arising 
from  her  own  fidelity,  of  sharing  her  joys  and  griefs 
with  him,  whom  she  knoiDS  ta  be  their  natural  pro^ 
tector?  Would  the  child,  could  he  see  so  far,  will* 
ingly  relinquish  his  interest  in  a  father's  love,  and 
sink  to  the  sole  care  of  her,  who,  calling  herself 
f  his  mother,  lives  rather  the  life  of  an  unvirtuou» 
widow,  without  the  consolations  or  support  guar- 
anteed by  the  widow'a  God  ?  No,  verily.  Heaven 
and  earth  cry  out  upon  such  sins  against  the  family 
relation.  Nature,  in  her  powerful  loom,  has  woven 
these  domestic  ties;  and  no  ma^  could  burst  them 
if  he  would;  and  no  rational  being  would,  were 
the  effort  the  easiest  within  the  compass  of  his 
power  I 

But  those  family  ties  are  not  yet  complete.  The 
children,  so  dearly  loved  by  those  that  gave  them 
being,  return  that  love  with  almost  an  equal 
strength.  It  did  not  require  a  Sophocles  to  give 
us  the  affecting  spectacle  of  the  fair  Antigone, 
clinging  to  the  blind  old  CEdipus>  her  father,  in  his 
crimes  and  self-inflicted  cruelties,  leading  him  from 
place  to  place,  and  suffering  many  things  worse 
than  death  for  his  happiness,  to  show  us  an  example 
of  filial  tenderness.  Nor  need  Dickens  have  piled 
up  that  huge  mass  of  chapters,  entitled  Dombey 
and  Son,  to  prove  to  us,  that  long-repeated  insult 
and  injury  can  not  subdue  the  ardor  of  this  love. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  the  world  is  full  of  Antigones, 
of  Florences,  who,  when  the  occasion  comes,  will 
sacrifice  their  life  on  this  altar;  and  they  remain 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  like  other  great  charac- 
ters in  obscurity — unknown  even  to  themselves— 
only  because  the  circumstances  do  not  often  hap- 
pen to  call  forth  and  test  the  power  of  their  dor- 
mant love. 

The  same  is  true,  also,  of  the  fraternal  feeling, 
which  reigns  in  the  breasts  of  all.  It  is  a  passion 
which  nothing  can  destroy.  No  form  of  society, 
no  fashion  of  association,  except  it  is  that  which 
abolishes  at  once  all  family  relationships,  can  take  it 
from  the  soul.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  love  each 
other,  with  a  peculiar  love,  and  will  wish  to  know 
each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters  truly,  connected  on 
the  father's  no  less  than  on  the  mother's  side,  so, 
long  as  the  world  shall  stand.  Take  that  knowl- 
edge fjTom  them,  by  removing  the  fact  on  which  it 
rests,  and  this  lovely  tie  is  broken,  the  feeling  of 


fCatemal  love  is  gone.  But  it  can  not  be  broken. 
Nature,  felt  in  roan,  ratified  by  the  providence  of 
God,  will  have  its  way. 

You  will  see  each  family,  moreover,  governed  by 
a  strong  affection  between  its  individual  members, 
doing  as  all  faunilies  throughout  the  world  have 
done,  or  tried  to  do,  to  perpetuate  their  ejdstenee 
and  their  name.  This  feeling,  the  family  feeUng, 
reaches  beyond  the  grave.  It  cairies  men  often  to 
endure  all  manner  of  hardships,  both  of  soni  and 
body,  through  along,  and  laborious,  and  self-tortured 
life,  so  powerful  is  ite  influence.  It  is  feU  alike, 
though  in  degrees  corresponding  to  the  expectations 
of  success  and  the  means  of  gratification,  in  the  pel- 
ace,  in  the  country  mansion,  and  in  the  poor  man's 
cot.  The  rise  of  great  families,  in  every  land  and 
age,  gives  us  untold  examples  of  its  power;  while 
the  history  of  empires,  from  Babylon  to  Britain,  is 
almost  a  continued  commentary  on  the  nniversality 
of  ite  sway.  To  found  a  family,  the  father  of  the 
Medicis  could  bury  himself  in  an  early  grave,  dug 
by  the  same  hand  that  sought  for  and  found  his 
gold;  and  Napoleon,  for  the  same  purpose,  could 
\9j  ssidetbe  dearest  principles  of  his  heart,  declare 
war  against  his  deepest  convictions,  and  even  ban- 
ish from  his  bosom  the  woman  he  most  dearly 
loved.  He,  indeed,  who  essays  to  abolish  the  fam- 
ily, the  first  specimen  of  natural  society,  bound 
t<^ther  by  nature's  strongest  bonds,  has  under- 
taken a  task  beyond  the  power  of  mortals  to  achieve. 

But  look  again,  reader,  on  the  fair  Atlantis. 
After  the  formation  of  these  fifty  families,  which 
have  sprung  up  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  ne- 
cessities of  our  being,  the  next  step,  in  the  onward 
growth  of  B^iety,  is  the  gathering  together  of 
those  next  larger  affiliations  called  neighborhoods. 
The  island,  like  the  great  continente  on  every  side 
of  it,  is  divided  and  subdivided  by  rivers,  hills, 
lakes,  and  other  natural  landmarks.  These  fifty 
families,  therefore,  can  not  all  live  t4>getlier.  As 
many  of  them,  however,  as  can  conveniently  visit 
and  traffic  with  each  other,  in  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  intercourse,  tacitly  fall  into  a  single 
group,  till  the  whole  territory  is  cantoned  out  into 
these  little  neighborhoods.  This  traffic,  which 
aoto  so  importent  a  part  in  bringing  and  holding 
adjacent  families  together,  is  as  much  the  lesnlt 
of  nature  as  are  those  hills  and  rivers  by  which 
one  group  of  families  is  hemmed  in  from  contact 
with  every  other.  Not  only  are  the  productions 
of  every  man's  few  acres  liable  to  difiisr,  both  in 
kind  and  quality,  from  those  of  his  more  distant 
neighbors,  but  his  own  genius,  his  physical  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages,  or  some  peculiarity  of  his 
condition,  will  not  fail  to  fit  him  for  certain  occu- 
pations, while  they  disqualify  him  for  other  busi- 
ness. The  division  of  industry,  therefore,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  trade,  even  in  small  dis- 
tricto  of  country,  are  as  much  provided  for  in  our 
constitution  and  circumstances  as  are  the  instincte, 
Ihe  laws,  and  the  regulations  of  the  family;  and 
thus,  by  the  business  of  life,  no  less  than  by  the 


THE  FAR-OPP  LAND. 


divisions  and  varieties  of  the  soil,  the  neighbor- 
hood conies  into  being  next,  as  the  work  of  nature 
and  of  Ood.  In  this  neighborhood  an  arena  is 
opened  for  the  unbounded  gratification  of  friendly 
love;  and  there  has  never  been  a  day,  in  the  worst 
communities,  or  in  the  corrnptest  periods  of  the 
world,  when  it  has  not  furnished  examples  of 
friendship,  which  have  demonstrated  the  strength 
of  our  social  ties.  More  than  one  David  has  had 
his  Jonathan,  more  than  one  Euryalus  his  Nisus, 
since  society  began;  and  never  can  these  social 
ligatures  be  broken,  and  all  our  freely-formed 
friendships  be  given  up,  merely  to  gratify  some 
speculative  reformer,  who  wishes  to  crowd  us  into 
involuntaiy  fellowship  with  those  whom  we  would 
not  and  could  not  choose  to  cherish  as  bosom 
friends.  The  heart  knows  its  own  predilections 
best;  it  wishes  to  follow  out  its  own  affinities;  and, 
in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  cramp  and  fetter  it,  it 
must  and  it  will  be  tr^. 

Once  more  let  us  turn  our  regards  on  the  fair  and 
happy  isle.  Let  us  see  these  neighborhoods  con- 
solidating themselves,  by  the  action  of  natural 
causes,  into  one  common  state.  The  ^reat  ocean, 
in  the  first  place,  while  it  separates  this  people 
from  all  other  countries,  gi\e8  them  a  common 
interest  in  the  one  they  inhabit.  "  This,"  says  the 
islander,  as  he  plants  his  foot  on  his  native  soil-^ 
"this  is  my  country,  the  land  of  my  habitation;*' 
and  when  he  says  so,  he  means  the  whole  of  it. 
Here  were  bom,  and  here  live,  or  are  buried  here, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends.  The  people 
occupyii^g  the  territory  he  regards  as  a  sort  of 
kindred,  because  they  sprang,  as  it  were,  fh>m  the 
same  soil  that  gave  him  birth.  His  soul,  in  a  word, 
swells  out  to  a  kind  of  ideal  ownership  of  the 
whole  island,  with  every  river,  rock,  and  tree  that 
marks  its  face.  Every  other  man  feels  the  same 
emotion.  It  is  the  emotion  of  patriotism,  or  love 
of  country,  which  has  performed  such  wonders  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  feeling  to  Which  Leonidas 
sacrificed  himself  and  his  noble-hearted  followers. 
It  is  the  feeling  which  axiimated  the  spirit  of  Tell 
and  Winkelreid  in  their  glorious  struggles.  It  is 
the  feeling  that  fired  the  breasts  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, with  the  illustrious  Washington  at  their 
head,  in  that  long  and  bloody  day  that  made  us 
free.  It  is  the  feeling  around  which  a  state  is 
formed,  despotic,  monarchical,  or  republican,  with 
all  the  laws  necessary  to  its  order  and  prosperity, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  including  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade.  It  is  that 
feeling  which  keeps  alive  all  nations,  repressing 
internal  fends,  meeting  and  subduing  external  ag- 
gressions, and  preserving  their  institutions,  their 
manners,  their'  customs,  and  their  laws.  It  is  a 
feeling  which  follows  us  to  other  lands  and  holds 
us  at  the  verge  of  the  round  world.  Many  centuries 
ago  it  sustained  the  hearts  of  that  glorious  band 
of  Qreeks,  who,  retreating  homeward  flrom  Babylon 
through  su£ferings  and  perils  till  then  unrecorded, 
wept  when  they  only  saw  the  sea  that  rolled  its 


blue  waters  toward  their  native  shores.  The  Swiss 
soldier  now  can  not  listen,  in  a  foreign  country,  to 
those  national  strains  which  he  heard  in  childhood 
on  his  birthplace  hills.  The  French  sailor,  wan- 
dering on  the  bosom  of  distant  seas,  far  ftom  his 
sunny  home,  takes  to  his  hammock  with  no  unreal 
sickness — La  Matadie  du  Payt — ^when  the  martial 
valor  of  his  countrymen  is  imaged  forth  in  the 
melting,  rousing  music  of  old  Marsailles.  Who, 
then,  what  man  opposed  to  all  human  government, 
shall  be  able  to  root  out  this  passion,  and  that  love 
of  order  to  which  it  ministers,  from  the  human 
soul  ?  Who  shall  be  able  to  break  up  the  state,  and 
the  natural  relations  of  man  to  man,  of  individuals 
to  law,  and  of  law  to  individuals,  all  of  which 
grow  up  so  directly  froril  the  native  passions  of  the 
mind  ?  Ko  man,  my  reader,  in  this  age,  or  in  the 
ages  yet  to  come.  Nations,  states,  are  not  the  work 
of  art,  or  of  caprice,  or  of  chance.  They  are  the 
work  of  God;  and  they  Will  remain,  in  some  form 
or  other,  in  spite  of  all  pliilosophere  and  reformers, 
so  long  as  humanity  regards  social  happiness  of 
any  value,  or  God  himself  shall  occupy  his  throne  I 
Society,  too,  in  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most 
restricted  sense,  including  the  family,  the  neigh- 
borhopd,  and  the  state,  will  ever  be  organized 
according  to  the  same  principles  of  human  nature, 
on  which  it  now  so  firmly  stands;  because,  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  the  passions  which  institute, 
support,  and  perpetuate  society,  the  same  how  that 
they  always  have  been,  are  inherent  in  our  being, 
as  immortal  as^e  mind  t  From  the  reason  itself, 
which  checks  but  does  not  change  the  passions, 
the  social  state  acquires  stability;  and  the  moral 
feeling,  the  conscience,  lends  it  her  mighty  sanction, 
deciding,  that  the  work  of  nature,  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  reason,  must  be,  as  we  have 
found  it,  and  as  the  experience  of  the  world  has 
proved  it,  the  lawful  and  unchangeable  work  of 
GodI 


THS  FAR-OPf  LAND. 
Wbt  is  it  that  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud  come 
over  us  with  a  beatity  that  is  not  of  earth,  and 
then  pass  off  and  leave  us  to  muse  upon  their 
faded  loveliness?  Why  is  it  that  the  stan  hold 
"their  festival  around  the  midnight  throne,"  and 
are  set  Hbove  the  grasp  of  our  limited  faculties,  for- 
ever mocking  us  with  their  unapproachable  glory? 
And,  finally,  frhy  is  it  that  bright  foims  of  human 
beauty  are  presented  to  our  view,  and  then  are 
taken  from  us — Cleaving  the  thousand  streams  of 
our  affections  to  flow  back  in  Alpine  torrents  upon 
our  hearts  ?  We  are  bom  for  a  higher  destiny  than 
of  earth.  There  ia  a  realm  where  the  rainbow 
never  fades,  where  the  stars  will  be  spread  out 
before  us  like  islands  that  slumber  on  the  oceani 
and  where  th^  beautiful  beings  which  here  pasa 
before  us  like  shadows,  wilt  stay  in  our  presence 
forever. 


SUBSTANCE  AND   SHADOW. 
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I  DO  not  vonder  at  the  philosopher  who  doubted 
the  reality  of  material  existences.  Indeed,  the  ma- 
terial world  is  only  a  world  of  shadows,  of  un- 
substantial phantasms,  of  transitory  appearances. 
Sensuous  objects  flit  before  us,  and  are  gone.  Noth- 
ing continueth  in  one  stay.  The  form,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  object  changes,  and  its  yery  indi- 
viduality vanishes.  And  when  once  the  material 
organization  has  pas^d  the  crisis  in  any  stage 
of  its  existence,  return  to  its  former  condition  is 
impossible. 

So  rapid  are  the  changes  of  material  nature,  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ever  see  the  same  object 
twice  of  the  same  form  and  substance.  The  land- 
scapes familiar  to  us,  the  home  of  our  childhood 
or  of  mature  years,  slowly  yet  surely  changes,  as 
day  succeeds  day,  and  year  follows  year.  The 
changes  so  gradual  may  not  be  observed,  while 
we  are  incessantly  looking  on  the  scene;  but  return- 
ing after  a  few  years,  or  even  a  few  days  of  absence, 
we  shall  find  the  changes  readily  perceptible. 

The  child  that  grows  up  by  our  side  passes 
through  changes  which,  from  our  constant  inter- 
coyrse,  we  rarely  appreciate,  till  a  period  of  sepa- 
ration makes  us  sensible  of  the  sure  and  unerring 
effects  of  time.  Not  alone  the  corporeal  form,  bat 
those  qualities  of  mind  which  constitute  individu- 
ality of  character,  are  affected,  often  radically,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 

Never  in  the  history  of  nature  or  of  mjan  has 
there  been  any  restoration  of  things,  when  once 
changed,  to  precisely  their  former  condition.  Suc- 
cessive have  been  Uie  changes  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  since  in  the  beginning  God  created  it; 
but  no  two  geological  periods  have  been  the  same, 
if,  indeed,  they  have  been  in  any  respect  similar. 
In  no  two  periods  of  human  history  have  the  same 
circumstances  existed,  or  the  same  events  trans- 
pired. No  two  men  have  been  produced  precisely 
alike.  The  world  hi^i  seen  but  one  Moses,  one 
Solomon,  and  one  Paul;  one  Alexander,  one  Gasar, 
and  one  Napoleon;  one  Homer,  one  Bacon,  and 
one  Newton. 

The  most  evanescent  and  transitory  appearances 
of  nature  are  but  emblems  of  the  rapid  mutations 
of  the  most  enduring  works  of  man.  The  magnifi- 
cent cities,  the  gorgeous  temples,  and  the  elegant 
palaces  of  antiquity  have  wholly  disappeared  from 
human  vision.  The  empires^  the  kingdoms,  the 
political  institutions,  the  religious  organizations 
have  all  ceased  to  exist  in  ai)y  substantial  form. 
They  have  passed  away,  cities,  kingdoms,  and  all, 
like  the  vapory  creations  of  sunset. 

The  forms  of  visible  things  are  often  preserved 
long  after  the  original  object  has  disappeared,  by 
the  skill  of  the  sculptor  or  the  ipainter;  yet  the 
marble  is  not  imperishable,  nor  may  the  colors  on 
the  canvas  always  retain  their  truthfulness  to  na- 


ture.   The  statue  and  the  picture  may,  therefore, 
finally  prove  as  unsubstantial  as  the  forms  whose  ' 
image  they  were  designed  to  perpetuate. 

The  ideal  world  is  really  the  world  of  substance.  \ 
Spirit  forms  alone  retain  forever  unchanged  their 
original  impress.  The  conceptual  existences  of 
mind  are  immortal  and  changeless.  The  concep- 
tion once  entertained  by  the  mind  of  a  beautiful 
object,  a  landscape,  or  a  "  human  face  divine,"  be- 
comes an  imperishable  and  inalienable  picture  in 
the  gallery  of  intellect.  The  ideas  suggested  to 
the  mind  by  external  objects  of  perception,  by 
reading,  or  by  reflection,  become  real,  indestruct- 
ible existences,  subject  to  none  of  the  changes  and 
accidents  which  befall  material  objects.  There  may 
be  oblivion,  but  there  is  no  obliteration  of  knowl- 
edge. And  the  reign  of  oblivion  is  only  tempo- 
rary. The  surges  of  her  waters  may  fill  up  im- 
prints made  in  the  sand,  but  can  not  erase  thought 
traced  and  graven  in  the  imperishable  tablet  of 
mind.  Forms  of  beauty  once  conceived  in  the 
mind  become  changeless.  Images  of  loveliness 
once  daguerreotyped  on  the  soul  become  efiaceless. 

What  a  glorious  gallery  of  lovely  pictures  may 
the  observant  mind  in  one  short  life  collect;  pic- 
tures of  natural  beauty,  of  thousand-tinted  flowers, 
of  green  hills,  of  fair  vales,  of  smiling  plains,  of 
brooks  winding  amid  verdure,  of  lakes  embowered 
amid  grand  mountains,  all  forming  a  landscape 
more  beautiful  than  fairy  ever  saw  or  poet  ever 
dreamed;  pictures  of  moral  beauty,  scenes  of  mag- 
nanimity, of  virtue,  and  of  goodness;  conceptions 
of  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  the  sublime,  with  all 
of  pure  and  indestructible  thought,  accumulated 
through  life  I  All  these  conceptual  images  we  may 
classify,  distribute,  and  arrange  so  as  to  form  for 
ourselves  a  world  of  beauty  in  which  we  may  for- 
ever luxuriate. 

The  treasures  of  thought  laid  up  in  the  impreg- 
nable storehouse  of  mind  remain  secure  from  strat- 
agem or  ravage.  Into  that  treasury  thieves  may 
not  break.  Prom  it  they  may  not  steal.  Hen  may 
take  from  me  all  of  external  I  have,  my  property,  my 
liberty,  my  life;  but  they  can  not  take  from  me  the 
acquisitions  of  knowledge.  They  have  neither  key 
to  unlock  the  storehouse,  nor  force  to  demolish  it, 
nor  power  to  drag  thence  the  possessions. 

Rich,  surpassing  rich  is  he,  whose  is  the  ideal 
world,  the  world  of  conception,  the  world  of 
thought.  All  of  beauty  and  of  good,  all  of  pres- 
ent and  of  past,  is  his.  He  ranges  ov^  earth;  he 
ransacks  the  old  and  dilapidated  repositories  of 
the  past;  he  collects  all  of  thought  from  the 
archives  of  humanity;  he  constructs  a  world  of 
his  own,  and  furnishes  it  with  the  choicest  prod- 
ucts of  nature  and  of  art.  Within  the  precints 
of  that  world  there  is  no  decay,  no  change;  there 
is  only  accumulation,  as  thought  after  thought  is 
added  to  his  possessions.  Not,  then,  in  the  ex- 
ternal, but  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  world  of  con- 
ception, of  thought,  must  we  look  for  reality,  for 
substance.    All  else  is  shadow. 
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As  we  look  back  upon  life-^o  many  of  us  a  wil- 
demeas  of  shadows — we  may  find  here  and  there 
a  patch  of  clearing,  where  the  flowers  bloom  fresh 
and  the  dews  always  lie  bright  and  cool.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  go  back  to  these  green  spots  that  we  crossed 
a^^  we  came  up  to  the  summit  whence  the  way  is 
down — to  listen  again  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  or  the 
lullaby  of  the  winds  as  they  rock  the  green  cradles 
of  the  trees,  or  to  commune  again  with  the  tray- 
eler,  who,  faint  and  worn,  paused  for  a  little  rest, 
and  talked  of  the  long  and  unknown  way  before 
him.  One  little  episode  I  will  relate,  rendered 
exceedingly  pleasant  from  the  dark  surroundings 
of  the  time. 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  a  year  since,  when, 
at  the  gloomiest  of  all  seasons — ^late  in  November, 
when  often 

Tbs  chin  rain  begins  at  ihvt  of  •▼•— 
I  found  myself  midway  from  Cincinnati  to  this 
great  Babel  of  New  York,  whence  I  write  to-day. 
I  was  quite  alone;  had  just  parted  from  all  that 
was  dear  to  me  in  the  world;  and  a  pining  home- 
sickness, mingled  with  many  fears — ^for  the  future 
path  I  was  to  try  was  one  in  which  I  might  well 
fear  to  plant  my  unpracticed  feet,  so  many  stronger 
and  braver  had  faltered  and  failed  there  before  me — 
weighed  down  my  spirits,  and  recalled  to  memory 
all  the  songs  of  wretched  poets  about  homeless 
wanderers  I  had  ever  read.  The  blue  and  beau- 
tiful Ohio  was  left  behind,  bordered  with  its  grass 
belt,  beyond  which  rises  the  hem  of  darkly  wooded 
hills;  and  the  Alleghanies,  topt  with  clouds  and 
gray  with  rocks  and  mists,  were  just  OTerpast. 

With  my  companions  over  this  picturesque  route 
I  had  exchanged  only  a  few  words,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  occasion  or  courtesy.  They  were  all  men — 
four  in  number;  and,  though  honest  clowns  enough, 
seemingly,  had  none  of  the  graces  to  recommend 
them.  Two  were  brothers,  dark,  slim-faced  young 
men,  wearing  red  mittens  and  other  "fixings"  not 
for  the  fashion  of  these  times.  One  was  a  droyer, 
arrayed  in  what  might  be  termed  Hooner  gentility, 
and  who  had  sent  his  "flock  of  hogs"  on  before 
him  to  Baltimore. 

The  two  brothers,  I  omitted  to  say,  had  been  to 
look  at  western  lands  with  a  yiew  to  settling;  but, 
from  what  I  gleaned  from  their  conversation,  it 
appeared  that  they 

Bun  to  thoir  home  bad  twMd  with  eoMoIost  pain, 
And  draggod  at  aaoh  ramoTo  a  langthening  chain; 

and  were  now  retracing  their  steps — ^their  "  hearts 
untraveled."  Perhaps  it  was  well;  for  it  may  be 
that  neither  one  of  tibem  would  readily  have  found 
one  to  say, 

«  O  to  abide  in  the  deiert  with  thee!** 

But,  no,  this  judgment  is  too  harsh;  and  it  may 
have  been  that  very  voice  which  was  calling  them 
back. 


«  B«t  howMever  theae  thing*  be, 
A  long  faxeweU  to  LoeJuly  HaU— ** 

to  the  brothers  I  mean,  for  I  shail  not  see  them 
again. 

The  fourth  of  my  feUow-travelers  over  the  Alle- 
ghanies was  a  short,  thick-set  young  man,  who 
wore  an  overcoat  of  bearskin,  and  kept  his  hands 
constantly  in  his  side-pockets,  from  one  of  which 
he  now  and  then  took  some  cloves,  which  he 
chewed.  I  don't  like  men  who  chew  cloves,  or 
caraway  seeds,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort— ginger- 
root  not  excepted;  and  this  simple  fact  was  the 
foundation  of  a  prejudice  that  made  my  replies  to 
his  observations  monosyllabic,  though  he  seemed 
conversable,  and  inclined  to  sow  the  hours  with 
various  seeds  of  talk.  This  person  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington;  but  whether  that  were  his 
home,  or  for  what  other  purpose  he  went,  I  did 
not  learn,  and  now  I  probably  never  shall.  We 
had  passed  the  night  at  one  of  the  hotels  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  in  the  pleasant  and  flourish- 
ing town  of  Cumberland,  and,  on  taking  the  cars 
for  Baltimore,  I  lost  sight  of  my  mountain  firiends. 

I  was  among  the  first  aboard,  and  my  sachel 
and  myself  occupied  one  entire  seat  of  the  little 
room  appropriated  to  the  ladies.  In  so  disposing 
of  myself  and  my  effects,  I  did  not  intend  mean 
selfishness;  but,  unless  the  number  of  passengers 
should  render  it  necessary,  I  confess  I  preferred  no 
very  near  neighbors. 

I  had  been  for  some  timb  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  my  quarters,  and  amusing  myself  with 
observations  of  one  and  another,  as  the  little  parlor 
filled.  Now  came  an  old  lady,  with  a  black  boy 
behind  her,  carrying  a  footstove;  but,  though  she 
was  "  aged  and  respectable,"  and  my  hand  invol- 
untarily reached  to  take  up  my  sachel,  I  did  not 
fulfill  my  first  intention,  not  because  of  the  vacant 
seat  opposite,  which  she  might  take,  and  did  take, 
but  because  of  the  gingercake  she  was  nibbling, 
and  the  snuff  which  hung  like  a  fungus  upon  her 
nose. 

Next  came  a  young  man,  with  a  very  large,  and 
very  round,  and  very  white  face,  bearing  in  hia 
arms  a  young  baby,  with  a  handkerchief  over  its 
face,  and  skirts  sweeping  downward  and  backward 
several  yards.  He  was  followed  by  a  slender, 
flaxen-haired  woman,  whose  lips  were  almost  as 
blue  as  her  eyes.  I  thought  they  would  like  to  sit 
near  the  stove;  at  least  I  said  so  to  my  conscience^ 
as  I  suffered  my  sachel  to  retain  its  monopoly! 

The  little  parlor  was  nearly  filled,  and  the  shrill 
whistle  had  sounded,  when  an  elderly  gentleman 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  probably  thinking  the 
seats  all  taken  was  about  to  turn  away>  when» 
removing  my  sachel,  I  offered  him  a  part  of  mine; 
for  the  first  glance  had  prepossessed  me  in  his 
favor— benevolence,  excellence  were  so  unmistak- 
ably written  in  his  countenance,  and  over  all  was 
that  seal  of  nobility  which  only  Heaven  can  give. 
My  manner  was,  perhaps,  a  little  beyond  civility- 
cordial,  I  think;  for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman 
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and  a  Christian;  and  why  should  it  not  hare  been 
8o  ?  To  this,  in  some  sort,  may  be  attributed  the 
warmth  of  his  thanks,  as  he  seated  himself  beiide 
me,  and  the  easy  elegance  with  which  he  opened  a. 
ConT«rBati<m.  How  the  lonely,  homesick  feeling 
that  had  made  the  Ohio  so  mournfully  sullen,  and 
changed  the  wild  sublimity  of  the  mountains  into 
inhospitable  desolation,  yanished  before  the  friendly 
sunshine  of  a  smile  I  Even  nature  began  to  assume 
a  new  aspect.  The  precipitous  range  of  the  Oum- 
berlands  on  the  one  side,  and  the  frosty  meadows, 
stretching  away  to  meet  the  horizon,  on  the  other — 
how  distinctly  I  remember  them,  and  the  yarious 
pictures  they  presented  I  The  railroad  from  Cum- 
berland to  Bidtimore  is  an  exceedingly  fine  one, 
and  my  new  acquaintance  progressed  as  smoothly 
and  happily  as  my  journey. 

There  are  some  persons  who,  without  seeming  at 
all  uncirilly  inquisitiye,  manage  to  elicit  a  good 
deal  of  your  personal  history,  without  reVealing 
much  of  theirs.  My  railroad  acquaintance  was 
possessed  of  this  faculty.  We  spoke  of  the  scenery, 
and  naturally  of  other  parts  of  the  country— of  the 
effects  of  nature  upon  character.  I  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  mountain  scenery,  nor  did  I  think 
rocks,  rirers,  and  trees  had  much  to  do  with  men- 
tal formation.  .My  friend  dissented,  and  brought 
some  striking  and,  to  me,  noyel  arguments  in  fkyor 
of  his  theory.  Out  of  this  sprang  the  inquiry  as 
to  what  I  had  been  most  accustomed.  I  mentioned 
the  south  of  Ohio,  adding  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  little  journeys  to  the  east  and  south, 
I  had  seen  nothing  not  in  the  yicinity  of  Cincinnati. 
*'  Then,  this  is  not  your  first  yisit  to  the  east?" 
I  said  that  I  had  passed  the  late  summer  here. 
**  Alone,  as  now  V  suggested  my  friend. 
And  on  my  replying  that  I  had  not  been  from 
home  entirely  alone  before,  he  remarked, 

«Tou  haye  relatiyes  here,  I  suppose?  or  do  you 
not  stop  in  Baltimore  ?" 

I  did  not  stop  in  Baltimore  saye  for  the  next 
train;  regretted  that  he  did,  as  I  inferred;  which 
was  sincerely  true,  for  he  wajB  a  most  loyable  gen- 
tleman—one in  whom  ''I  built  a  most  absolute 
trust.''  The  fiowers  of  age  were  white  about  his 
brow,  but  his  natural  strength  was  not  abated,  and 
his  viyacity  was  yery  delightful. 

"Are  your  relatiyes  in  Philadelphia?  or  do  you 
proceed  farther?"  he  presently  asked. 

I  went  as  far  as  New  York;  but  had  no  relatiyes 
in  either  place. 
"  And  when  do  you  propose  to  return  to  Ohio  V* 
I  had  no  definite  idea — future  arrangements  would 
depend  upon  circumstances. 

The  curiosity  of  my  friend  was  aroused.  He 
could  probably  not  imagine  what  a  harmless  and 
respectable-looking  indiyidual,  as  I  trust  I  was, 
could  propose  to  do  in  a  great,  strange  city  where 
the  had  no  friends.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  locked 
his  delicate  hands  together  oyer  one  knee,  as  if 
puuled. 
*'From  Cincinnati,"  he  said,  at  length,  thought- 
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fully,  and  as  if  to  himself;  and  added,  in  a^ 
tone,  "Do  you  know  Dr.  Tefft?" 

Well  by  reputation,  but  not  personally/ 
some  little  correspondence  with  him  of  Ji^ 

This  was  no  especial  elucidation;  but  as  ]|  / 

make  it  a  point  to  gratify  harmless  curiositj  ^r^r- 
that  Dr.  Tefft  had  graciously  admitted  nj 
creic  of  contributors.  a 

**  Ah,  then,  we  shall  be  friends.  The  Rel 
is  an  excellent  letter  of  introduction;  bi 
shall  I  know  you  in  that  sphere  of  disJ 
spirits?'" 

I  gaye  him  my  card,  saying  an 
giye  me  pleasure.    After  glancing  at  it,  ani 
it  in  his  pocket-book,  he  shook  hands  Wi 
said  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  gi 
What  under  the  heayens  is  the  reason? 
are  you  an  escaped  conyict?    I  suppose 
something  of  that  sort,  for  he  smilingly  i 
that  he  had  no  card.    I  took  one  from! 
case,  and  gaye  him;  but  the  motion  o^ 
would  not  permit  him  to  write,  and  he 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  renewed  the  ci 
about  Dr.  Tefft — ^bis  scholarship,  liter] 
and  about  a  yariety  of  other  matters.        : 

"Ten  minutes  here  for  passenyoAs/"  4    /Zp^    /L 
the  conductor,  and  the  cars  came  to  a  sli  /^ 

a  hotel  on  one  side,  and  a  long,  low  sm  jt__ , 
other,  with  ginger  and  sponge-cake  in  th4  ^^^^MJ 
and  fragrant  with  coffee.  ,       /  _^- 

The  sun  was  past  the  middle  heay< 
sighed  to  think  how  soon  I  should  be 
"  The  yile  physical  wants  "  engaged  us 
respite,  and  the  card  was  not  written  w] 
rung  for  our  setting  forward. 

During  the  afternoon  our  conyersatif    ^ 
more  serious,  and  my  friend  discoyered  |    ^  *^  ^ 
be  what  I  had  preyiously  thought — a !      r    i 
minister — and  many  interesting  things 
with  eminent  men  of  the  Church  he  rela 
as  also  something  of  his  own  histoiy. 
natiye  of  the  West  Indies,  and  had  bee 
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time  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  wealthier 
in  New  York. 


c 


In  my  own  spiritual  welfare  he  maul 
kindliest  interest,  and  my  heart  goes  o| 
him  in  blessings;  but  Heayen  knoweUi 
shall  be  found  when  the  Lord  shall  nt 
his  jewels.  If  I  am  lost,  his,  among  othi 
ful  admonitions,  will  stand  between  mi 
light;  and  if  I  am  sayed,  they  will  ) 
among  the  golden  cords  that  drew  me  I 
the  pit. 

When  we  came  upon  the  smoke  and 
indicated  the  yicinity  of  a  great  city,  I  felt  ia»' 
presslbly  sad;  and  my  friend  seemed  to  feel  alw 
some  regrets,  as,  taking  my  hand,  he  said  ▼« 
should,  perhaps,  neyer  meet  again;  but  should  I 
oyer  encounter  a  little  work  entitled  Reminisceoces 
of  the  West  Indies,  to  think  of  the  day  in  the  nil- 
road  car. 

"  And  must  I  wait  till  then  for  the  card  ?"  I  asked. 


'^ 
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Heirrote,  and  liasded  it  to  me,  sajing,  "I  shall 
be  in  ]few  York  in  May,  at  the  annual  conference 
meeting.  Oaa  70a  remember  to  keep  a  tryst  so 
kmgr 

I  eoold  -well  Temember,  I  said,  and  ehoald  not  foil 
to  keep  it.  The  son  was  down,  and  the  motion  of 
the  ears  was  checked  in  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore^ 
The  clergyman  had  buttoned  his  coat,  and  drawn  on 
his  gloves,  talking  the  while  of  the  pleasantness  of 
•nch  meetings  and  the  mdancholy  of  partings, 
when  a  slender,  pale-faced  young  man  came  aboard, 
and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  old  man,  whom  he 
had  apparently  come  to  meet,  most  cordially.  He 
has  got  home,  I  thought.  What  a  blessedness  there 
ia  in  getting  home  f  And  for  the  moment  I  would 
hare  given  the  world  to  stay  that  night  beneath  his 
Toof-4he  night  was  darkening  before  me,  and  all 
the  fiiture  seemed  so,  too.  I  could  scarcely  restrain 
my  tean,  and  say  farewell.  Only  the  knowledge 
that  I  must  not  betray  feeling,  which,  perhaps,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  no  one  else  would  hare  had, 
k^  them  back.  When  he  was  gone,  I  drew  my 
▼ail  before  my  face,  and  let  them  drop  and  drop 
as  they  would.  As  I  looked  from  the  window, 
across  the  common,  I  caught  a  last  glimpse.  But 
he  did  not  look  back— why  should  he  ?  We  glided 
in  between  walls  of  houses;  lamps  were  burning, 
and  people  were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  life  in  all 
its  multifarious  forms  and  phases  was  busy;  but  in 
the  vast  throng  there  was  no  one  to  look  up  and  be 
glad  becanse  of  me. 

Men  and  boys  began  to  call  from  the  windows 
and  doors, "  Have  a  carriage  ?"  "  Have  a  carriage  ?*' 
•*  Baggage  t"  "  Baggage  V*  "  Here's  your  carriage  I" 
••ni  take  your  baggage — ^United  States  Hotel — 
hoe's  your  carriage  I"  "  Railroad  House— this  way, 
if  joa  please  I"  And  amid  the  din  I  sat  alone, 
sadly  repeating  some  of  my  own  early  verses: 

No  beMUfU  itmr  wiU  twinkle 

To*ni^t  tbroiif h  mr  window-puM, 
Ai  I  UH  to  the  monmlVa  ralHag 

or  Iba  fo«TU  Md  the  entaon  nia. 
Hifh  «p  in  his  leaf/  eorert 

The  iQniRel  a  shelter  hath. 
And  the  tall  grass  hides  the  rabbit 

Asleep  in  the  ohwch-jard  path. 
O  for  a  fUend  that  loved  me! 

O  fiir  a  gray 'haired  sire. 
To  sit,  with  a  qnaint,  old  story, 

ToHd^t  by  my  eabia  Are! 

May  came  round;  the  tryst  was  not  forgotten; 
but  ill-health  kept  me  within  doors;  but  if  life  and 
health  are  spared  me  till  another  May-time,  I  mean 
to  attend  the  annual  conference  to  which  my  trans- 
ient friend  belongs,  though,  no  doubt,  he  has  long 
ago  forgotten  the  day  in  the  railroad  cars. 

Opening  my  card-case  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw,  to 
my  regret,  that  the  careftilly  kept  card  was  gone; 
but  no  matter,  the  name  is  well  transcribed  in 
memory.  There  it  will  stay  while  memory  stays; 
and  often  in  my  wanderings  through  the  world 
will  I  think  of  the  author  of  that  little  work- 
Reminiscences  in  the  West  Indies. 
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Wmsnas  the  wind  without,  but  now  within 

Blaaes  the  crackling  wood; 
The  father  tells  this  simple  tale  of  life 

To  stiU  the  merry  brood: 

Dark  and  dreary,  dreary  was  the  ^oom» 

And  thick  the  falling  snow; 
But  gloom  and  snow,  alas  I  they  could  not  hide 

From  me  the  world's  stem  woe. 

A  pale,  thin  hand  beset  me  in  the  way — 

A  gentle,  feeble  word; 
And  who  could  dare  refuse  the  little  hand 

When  that  sweet  voice  was  heard  1 

It  led  me  to  a  dim-lit,  dreary  room« 
Where  want  in  triumph  dwelt. 

Except  when  love  would  speak  a  word,  so  sweet 
The  sternest  heart  would  melt. 

And  there,  within  the  dim  and  dreary  place. 
Worn  out  with  want  and  grief, 

A  palo,  sweet  form  of  faded  beauty  lay^ 
Like  withered  autumn  leaf. 

The  light  that  flicker'd  o'er  the  youthful  face 

Upon  the  sleeper  smiled; 
And  thus,  untold,  I  knew  I  stood  before 

A  mother  and  her  child. 

The  little,  sweet-voic'd  daughter  trembling  said, 

*'  They  tell  me  she  must  die !" 
I  felt,  but  dare  not  say,  how  true  it  was. 

For  death  was  standing  by. 

Yet  said  I, "  The  Father  doeth  all  things  well: 

He  hears  the  feeblest  cries." 
She  said,  "He  doeth  all  things  well;"  but  then 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

The  mother  woke,  and  looking  wildly  round. 

She  saw  us  standing  near; 
And  when  we  knelt,  her  arms  encircled  both. 

Like  children  in  their  fear. 

She  put  the  little  daughter's  hand  in  mine, 
"  Thoult  love  her  as  thine  own  V     * 

I  scarce  had  time  to  look  an  answer  back 
Before  a  stifled  moan. 

I  trembled  then,  because  full  well  I  knew 

.That  heart's  deep  wail  of  woe 
Was  but  the  echo  of  a  deeper  grief 
That  burst  unseen  below. 


The  little  daughter  dwelletll  now  with  1 

I  love  her  as  mine  own; 
Her  smiles  are  like  the  summer's  sunny  li^^t 

'Mid  brightest  flowers  thrown. 

The  father  stops— a  cheek  bedewed  with  tears 

Is  pressed  against  his  own; 
It  is  the  same— the  little  daughter  once. 

But  now  a  maiden  grown. 
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and  a  Christian;  umI  why  should  it  not  have  been 
BO?  To  thiB,  in  some  sort,  maj  be  attributed  the 
warmth  of  his  thanks,  as  ha  seated  himself  beiide 
me,  and  the  easy  elegance  with  which  he  opened  a. 
conyersation.  How  the  lonely,  homesick  feeling 
that  had  made  the  Ohio  so  moamfullj  sallen,  and 
changed  the  wild  sublimitj  of  the  mountains  into 
inhospitable  desolation,  ranished  before  the  friendly 
sunshine  of  a  smile  I  Sren  nature  began  to  assume 
a  new  aspect.  The  precipitous  range  of  the  Oum- 
berlands  on  the  one  side,  and  the  frosty  meadows, 
stretching  away  to  meet  the  horison,  on  the  other — 
how  distinctly  I  remember  them,  and  the  various 
pictures  they  presented !  The  railroad  from  Cum- 
berland to  Baltimore  is  an  exceedingly  line  one, 
and  my  new  acquaintance  progressed  as  smoothly 
and  happily  as  my  journey. 

There  are  some  persons  who,  without  seeming  at 
all  uncivilly  inquisitive,  manage  to  elicit  a  good 
deal  of  your  personal  history,  without  reVealing 
much  of  theirs.  My  railroad  acquaintance  was 
possessed  of  this  faculty.  We  spoke  of  the  scenery, 
and  naturally  of  other  parts  of  the  country— -of  the 
eiSects  of  nature  upon  character.  I  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  mountain  scenery,  nor  did  I  think 
rocks,  rivers,  and  trees  had  much  to  do  with  men- 
tal formation.  .  My  friend  dissented,  and  brought 
some  striking  and,  to  me,  novel  arguments  in  fkvor 
of  his  theory.  Out  of  this  sprang  the  inquiry  ss 
to  what  I  had  been  most  accustomed.  I  mentioned 
the  south  <^  Ohio,  adding  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  little  journeys  to  the  east  and  south, 
I  had  seen  nothing  not  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati. 
**  Then,  this  is  not  your  first  visit  to  the  east?" 
I  said  that  I  had  passed  the  late  summer  here. 
"  Alone,  as  now  ?"  suggested  my  friend. 
And  on  my  replying  that  I  had  not  been  from 
home  entirely  alone  before,  he  remarked, 

"Tou  have  relatives  here,  I  suppose?  or  do  you 
not  stop  in  Baltimore  ?" 

I  did  not  stop  in  Baltimore  save  for  the  next 
train;  regretted  that  he  did,  as  I  inferred;  which 
was  sincerely  true,  for  he  was  a  most  lovable  gen- 
tleman-^one  in  whom  "I  built  a  most  absolute 
trust."  The  flowers  of  age  were  white  about  his 
brow,  but  his  natural  strength  was  not  iA»ated,  and 
his  vivacity  was  very  delightful. 

"Are  your  relatives  in  Philadelphia?  or  do  you 
proceed  farther?"  be  presently  asked. 

I  went  as  far  as  New  York;  but  had  no  relatives 
in  either  place. 
**  And  when  do  you  propose  to  return  to  Ohio  ?" 
I  had  no  definite  idea— future  arrangements  would 
depend  upon  circumstances. 

The  curiosity  of  my  friend  was  aroused.  He 
could  probably  not  imagine  what  a  harmless  and 
respectable-looking  individual,  as  I  trust  I  was, 
could  propose  to  do  in  a  great,  strange  city  where 
6he  had  no  friends.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  locked 
his  delicate  hands  together  over  one  knee,  as  if 
pussled. 
"From  Cincinnati,"  he  said,  at  length,  thought- 


fully, and  as  if  to  himself;  and  added,  in  ^ 
tone,  "  Do  you  know  Dr.  Telft?" 

Well  by  reputation,  but  not  personally* 
some  little  correspondence  with  him  of  Jatf 

This  was  no  especial  elucidation;  but  as  I 
make  it  a  point  to  gratify  harmless  curioait 
tiiat  Dr.  Tefft  had  graciously  admitted 
crew  of  contributors. 

"Ah,  then,  we  shall  be  friends.  The  R< 
is  an  excellent  letter  of  introduction;  h 
shall  I  know  you  in  that  sphere  of  dise 
spirits?'" 

I  gave  him  my  card,  saying  an  exchan, 
give  me  pleasure.    After  glancing  at  it,  an^ 
it  in  his  pocket-book,  he  shook  hands  war 
said  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  giv 
What  under  the  heavens  is  the  reason  ?  t] 
are  you  an  escaped  convict?    I  suppose 
something  of  that  sort,  for  he  smilingly  \ 
that  he  had  no  card.    I  took  one  from  i 
case,  and  gave  him;  but  the  motion  oC 
would  not  permit  him  to  write,  and  he  i 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  renewed  the  coin 
about  Dr.  Tefft — his  scholarship,  literar] 
and  about  a  variety  of  other  matters. 

"Ten  minutes  here  for  passenyoib 
the  conductor,  and  the  cars  came 
a  hotel  on  one  side,  and  a  long,  low  sheJ         aJ^— 

keinthef    ^^^yUAJ 


A 


to  astal  i 


other,  with  ginger  and  sponge-cake 
and  fragrant  with  coffiae 

The  sun  was  past  the  middle  heavi 
sighed  to  think  how  soon  I  should 
"  The  vile  physical  wants  "  engaged  us 
respite,  and  the  card  was  not  written  wi 
rung  for  our  setting  forward.  | 

During  the  afternoon  our  conversatiol     ^y 
more  serious,  and  my  friend  discovered  1    ^  ^ 
be  what  I  had  previously  thought — a  1  ^// 

minister — and  many  interesting  things  \     44/^4/^ 

with  eminent  men  of  the  Church  he  relaft 
as  also  something  of  his  own  histoiy.  } 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  bad  been 
time  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  New  York. 

In  my  own  spiritual  welfare  he  manifl 
kindliest  interest,  and  my  heart  goes  oil 
him  in  blessings;  but  Heaven  knoweth 
shall  be  found  when  the  Lord  shall  na 
his  jewels.  If  I  am  lost,  his,  among  othei 
ful  admonitions,  will  stand  between  m4 
light;  and  if  I  am  saved,  they  will  la 
among  the  golden  cords  that  drew  me  a} 
the  pit. 

When  we  came  upon  tbe  smoke  and 
indicated  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city,  I  felt  is6<' 
pressibly  sad;  and  my  friend  seemed  to  feel  tJso 
some  regrets,  as,  taking  my  hand,  he  said  ▼€ 
should,  perhaps,  never  meet  again;  but  should  1 
ever  encounter  a  little  work  entitled  Reminiscences 
of  the  West  Indies,  to  think  of  the  day  in  the  nil- 
road  car. 

"  And  must  I  wait  till  then  for  the  card  ?"  I  uiked. 


J^l 


0UI 


'^ 
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He  wrote,  and  handed  it  to  me,  eajing,  "I  Aall 
be  in  ]f  ew  York  in  May,  at  the  annual  conference 
Meeting,  dan  yon  reosember  to  keep  a  tryst  so 
kmgr* 

I  eonld  well  reinember,  I  said,  and  ehoald  not  foil 
to  keep  it.  The  eun  was  down,  and  the  motion  of 
the  can  was  checked  in  the  snbnrbs  of  Baltimore^ 
The  cleifiyman  had  bnttoned  his  coat,  and  drawn  on 
his  gloves,  talking  the  while  of  &e  pleasantness  of 
•neh  meetings  and  the  mdancholy  of  partings, 
when  a  lender,  pale-faced  young  man  came  aboard, 
and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  old  man,  whom  he 
had  apparently  come  to  meet,  most  cordially.  He 
has  got  home,  I  thought.  What  a  blessedness  there 
is  in  getting  homel  And  for  the  moment  I  would 
hare  giren  the  world  to  stay  that  night  beneath  his 
rool^— Uie  night  was  daikening  before  me,  and  all 
the  fiiture  seemed  so,  too. .  I  could  scarcely  restrain 
my  tean,  and  say  farewell.  Only  the  knowledge 
that  I  must  not  betray  feeling,  which,  perhaps,  un- 
der the  cireumstances,  no  one  else  would  have  had, 
kepi  them  back.  When  he  was  gone,  I  drew  my 
Tail  before  my  face,  and  let  them  drop  and  drop 
as  they  would.  As  I  looked  from  the  window, 
across  the  common,  I  caught  a  last  glimpse.  But 
he  did  not  look  back— why  should  he  ?  We  glided 
in  between  walls  of  houses;  lamps  were  burning, 
and  people  were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  life  in  all 
its  multifarious  forms  and  phases  was  busy;  but  in 
the  TMt  throng  there  was  no  one  to  look  up  and  be 
^ad  because  of  me. 

Men  and  boys  began  to  call  from  the  windows 
and  doors, "  Have  a  carriage  ?"  **  Hare  a  carriage  ?" 
"  Baggage  V  "  Baggage  V*  **  Here's  your  carriage  I" 
"FU  take  your  baggage — ^United  States  Hotel — 
here's  your  cairiage  I"  "  Railroad  House— this  way, 
if  yon  please!"  And  amid  the  din  I  sat  alone, 
sadQy  repeating  some  of  my  own  early  verses: 

No  beavUfU  lUr  will  twinkle 

To^ifbl  throotli  my  window-puid, 
Ai  I UH  to  the  nooraflU  fklliiif 

Of  iba  iMTot  Md  tho  utaonnia. 
Biffb  «p  to  hii  iMfy  ooTOrt 

Tho  a«ain«l  ft  tlMltM  batK 
And  tho  tan  gnu  bidet  the  nhbit 

Asleep  in  the  chwcb-yard  path. 
O  for  a  friend  that  loved  me! 

O  fiir  a  fra7<haired  lire. 
To  lit,  with  a  qnaint,  old  itory, 

To-aifbt  by  my  eabin  Are! 

May  came  round;  the  tryst  was  not  forgotten; 
but  ill-health  kept  me  within  doors;  but  if  life  and 
health  are  spared  me  till  another  May-time,  I  mean 
to  attend  the  annual  conference  to  which  my  trans- 
ient friend  belongs,  though,  no  doubt,  he  has  long 
ago  forgotten  the  day  in  the  railroad  cars. 

Opening  my  card-case  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw,  to 
my  regret,  that  the  careMly  kept  card  was  gone; 
but  no  matter,  the  name  is  well  transcribed  in 
memory.  There  it  will  stay  while  memory  stays; 
and  often  in  my  wanderings  through  the  world 
will  I  think  of  the  author  of  that  little  work- 
Reminiscences  in  the  West  Indies. 
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Wmsnas  the  wind  without,  but  now  within 

Biases  the  crackling  wood; 
The  fiither  tells  this  simple  tale  of  life 

To  still  the  merry  brood: 

Dark  and  dreary,  dreary  was  the  ^oom. 

And  thick  the  falling  snow; 
But  gloom  and  snow,  alas  \  they  could  not  hide 

From  me  the  world's  stem  woe. 

A  pale,  thin  hand  beset  me  in  the  way — 

A  gentle,  feeble  word; 
And  who  could  dare  refuse  the  little  hand 

When  that  sweet  voice  was  heard  1 

It  led  me  to  a  dim-lit,  dreary  room. 
Where  want  in  triumph  dwelt. 

Except  when  love  would  speak  a  word,  so  sweet 
The  sternest  heart  would  melt. 

And  there,  within  the  dim  and  dreary  place, 
Worn  out  with  want  and  grief, 

A  pale,  sweet  form  of  faded  beauty  lay. 
Like  withered  autumn  leaf. 

The  light  that  flickered  o'er  the  youthful  face 

Upon  the  sleeper  smiled; 
And  thus,  untold,  I  knew  I  stood  before 

A  mother  and  her  child. 

The  little,  sweet-voic'd  daughter  trembling  said, 

*'  They  tell  me  she  must  die  V* 
I  felt,  but  dare  not  say,  how  true  it  was. 

For  death  was  standing  by. 

Yet  said  I, "  The  Father  doeth  all  things  well: 

He  hears  the  Ablest  cries." 
She  said,  "He  doeth  all  things  well;"  but  then 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

The  mother  woke,  and  looking  wildly  round. 

She  saw  us  standing  near; 
And  when  we  knelt,  her  arms  encircled  both, 

Like  children  in  their  fear. 

She  put  the  little  daughter's  hand  in  mine, 
"  Thoult  love  her  as  thine  own  ?"     ' 

I  scarce  had  time  to  look  an  answer  back 
Before  a  stifled  moan. 

I  trembled  then,  because  full  well  I  knew 
.That  heart's  deep  wail  of  woe 

Was  but  the  echo  of  a  deeper  grief 
That  burst  unseen  below. 

The  little  daughter  dwelledi  now  with  dm— 

I  lore  her  ss  mine  own; 
Her  smiles  are  like  the  summer's  sunny  light 

'Hid  brightest  flowers  thrown. 

The  father  stops— a  cheek  bedewed  with  tears 

Is  pressed  against  his  own; 
It  is  the  same— the  little  daughter  once. 

But  now  a  maiden  grown. 
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BERLIN  AND  THE  BE&LINEBS. 

8T  PIIOVXS«0&  WZI.X.XAU  WXX.X.«. 

BsauN,  as  the  capital  of  Prusaia,  holds  the  rank 
of  the  second  city  in  Gennany,  Uie  Queen  of  the 
Danabe— Yiennar— )>eing  the  first.  The  contrast 
between  these  two  cities  is  eirtremely  striking. 
Vienna  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  romantic 
spots  on  the  Danube,  at  the  base  of  a  spur  of  the 
Koric  Alps;  Berlin  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  plain,  which  for  miles  presents  not  the 
slightest  elevation  on  which  to  rest  the  weaiy  eye. 
Geographers  declare  that  the  river  Spree  flows 
through  Berlin;  but  to  our  senses  said  river  always 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  city,  instead  of  flowing  through 
it,  the  current  being  so  extremely  sluggish  as  to 
make  it  a  doubtful  case  which  course  it  was  pur- 
suing, if,  perchance,  it  were  not  completely  at  a 
stand.  This  is  the  result  of  the  perfectly  level 
character  of  the  sandy  desert  which  surrounds 
Berlin,  and  from  the  midst  of  which  this  truly 
magnificent  city  towers  forth  in  the  pride  of  its 
palaces  and  treasures. 

The  inhabitants  are  well  aware  of  this  unpar- 
donable defect  in  the  position  of  their  city,  and 
havQ  endeavored  to  remedy  it,  in  some  measure, 
by  an  artificial  elevation  in  the  vicinity.  Thither 
strangers  are  first  led  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  cap- 
ital. We  followed  a  friend  to  this  mountain,  as 
the  Berliners  term  it,  and  found  an  artificial  mound 
of  earth,  about  fifty  feet  in  hight,  from  which  a 
very  indifferent  view  of  the  city  could  be  obtained. 
Berlin  numbers  nearly  half  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants, and  occupies  a  very  extensive  area  for  a 
European  city,  being  about  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  nearly  eight  miles  in  greatest  length. 
Its  distinguishing  feature  Ib  its  very  modem  ap- 
pearance in  contradistinction  to  its  sister  capitals. 
It  resembles  an  American  city  in  many  respects. 
Berlin  is  modem  in  reality,  and  owes  much  of  its 
rapid  growth  to  the  numerous  railroads  which 
branch  out  from  its  precincts  in  eveiy  direction. 

But  the  pride  and  glory  of  Berlin  is  its  far-famed 
and  incomparable  University — an  Alma  Mater  that 
seldom  numbers  less  than  two  thousand  students 
within  its  walls,  who  Are  taught  by  a  corps  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  professors.  Among  the  latter  are 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  names  that  adorn  the 
prolific  field  of  German  research  and  thought. 
Humboldt,  the  beacon-light  of  human  knowledge, 
is  still  living  near  the  field  of  his  most  memorable 
triumphs,  although  not  in  active  service  as  a  pro- 
fessor; and  the  great  and  immortal  Neander  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers  since  we  left  the  scene, 
Where  it  was  our  inestimable  privilege  to  draw  for 
a  season  from  the  founts  of  wisdom. 

Keander's  matchless  merits  as  a  historian  of  the 
Church  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  that 
our  humble  pen  can  add  nothing  to  his  fame.  We 
will  merely  give  a  few  of  the  incidents  that  we 
saw  and  heard  while  a  listener  to  his  teachings,  as 


illustrative  of  the  singular  and  highly  eceentric 
character  of  the  man  and  the  professor.  Neander 
was  considered  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Berlin; 
and,  as  such,  strangers  were  as  regularly  led  by 
the  city  guides  to  see  Neander  as  they  were  to  the 
wonders  of  the  museums  of  art  and  science.  Oar 
first  evening  in  Berlin  was  passed  in  social  int&- 
course  with  the  American  embassador  and  family, 
an4»  after  the  usual  compliments  of  the  evening; 
came  the  standing  question  to  new-comers,  "  Have 
you  seen  Neander?"  We  replied  in  the  negative. 
"Tou  must  see  him  to-morrow,. sir,  by  all  means; 
he  is  more  worthy  of  a  visit  than  any  thing  in  the 
capital  of  Prussia."  We  determined  to  follow  this 
advice,  and  the  next  day  at  noon  we  were  in  the 
large  amphitheater  devoted  to  lys  discourses.  Every 
seat  was  filled,  and  we  with  difficulty  obtained  a 
place  at  the  extreme  right  and  rear  of  the  room. 
In  a  few  minutes  rather  a  feeble-looking  man  en- 
tered, dressed  in  a  long  overcoat  trimmed  with  fur; 
his  hat  was  drawn  down  deeply  over  his  eyes,  and 
h'lB  head  inclined  to  the  ground,  as  if  lost  in  thought 
and  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  audience  before 
him.  His  servant  led  him  to  the  tribune,  and  took 
off  his  coat  and  hat  as  if  he  were  a  child.  We 
then  saw  Neander's  face  for  a  moment;  and  those 
remarkably  arched  and  heavy  eyebrows,  which 
nearly  hid  his  sunken  eyes,  left  a  deep  impression 
on  us;  but  at  that  moment  his  face  disappeared; 
he  had  placed  himself  behind  a  desk,  about  four 
feet  high  and  two  wide,  and,  reclining  one  arm  on 
it,  he  leaned  over  the  left  side,  and  bent  down  his 
head  so  far  that  we  who  were  on  the  right  saw 
nothing  but  the  back  of  his  head  occasionally  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  desk.  In  this  strange  posi- 
tion he  began  his  discourse,  with  a  slow,  clear,  and 
solemn  tone.  As  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  he 
began  to  rock  his  desk  to  and  fro,  so  that  we  enter- 
tained serious  fean  that  it  would  tilt  over  with  its 
precious  burden. 

The  students  around  us  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
accustomed  to  these  movements,  and  wrote  down 
the  words,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  learned 
divine,  with  so  much  assiduity  Uiat  they  seldom 
cast  an  eye  toward  the  tribune.  His  subject  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  true  and  orthodox  Church, 
as  contrasted  with  the  teachings  of  Hegel  and 
Schelling.  His  thoughts  flowed  in  one  pure  and 
uninterrupted  stream  of  Christian  eloquence,  that 
discovered  a  soul  borne  on  the  pinions  of  genius 
and  nourished  with  the  most  sublime  truths  of  the 
Christian's  faith.  Neander  seemed  only  conscious 
of  his  own  existence  and  the  cause  he  was  vindi- 
cating; and  at  times  he  appeared  to  us  perfectly 
unaware  of  ihe  fact  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  critical  audience,  for  he  never  once 
raised  his  head  nor  cast  an  eye  toward  his  Hstenere. 
Thus  he  began,  and  thus  he  closed.  We  had  heard 
but  not  yet  seen  Neander.  A  friend,  to  whom  we 
expressed  our  surprise  as  to  this  curious,  and  to  us 
inconvenient,  eccentricity,  remarked  that  we  had 
been  unfortunate  as  to  our  choice  of  a  seat    and 
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promised  a  scene  still  more  eccentric^  if  we  would 
go  emrlj  and  secure  a  seat  on  the  left,  toward  which 
side  the  lecturer  always  leaned,  for  a  particular 
reason,  which  we  would  find  out  on  getting  nearer 
to  him. 

The  next  day  we  were  at  our  post  betimes,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  desk.  On  the  left  side 
of  it  we  perceived  a  half  dozen  small  holes  bored 
in  the  wood,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  barrel 
of  a  quiJl;  into  these  were  introduced  quills  with 
large  feathers,  about  six  inches  in  length;  they 
were  eridently  new  ones,  and  just  placed  there. 
Neander  entered,  approached  the  desk,  leaned  over 
to  the  left  as  before,  and  taking  one  of  the  quills 
began  to  pull  it  to  pieces  as  he  began  his  discourse. 
He  seemed  to  be  solely  absorbed  in  his  quills,  and 
when  one  was  demolished  another  was  attacked. 
Thus  he  began,  and  thus  he  dosed.  We  had  heard 
and  seen  the  great  Neander.  It  is  said  that  these 
quills  were  to  him  as  the  heads  of  his  discourse, 
and  if,  by  chance  or  design,  they  were  not  there  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  proceed.  For  some  years  before 
his  decesse  his  sight  began  to  fail,  and  his  eyes 
were  so  weak  that  he  kept  them  nearly  closed: 
thusy  in  the  absence  of  something  on  which  the 
eye  might  rest,  he  took  refuge  to  something  that 
he  might  touch,  and  quills  seemed  to  lull  him  in 
the  sweet  delusion  that  he  was  committing  his 
glowing  thoughts  to  paper  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  and  posterity.  It  was  well  that  he  thus 
fonnd  means  to  fill  avoid;  but  at  the  same  moment 
hundreds  of  pens  were  busily  employed  in  securing 
eTezy  word  that  fell  from  his  eloquent  and  pious 
lipe.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  death  his  lit- 
erary labors  were  always  dictated  to  an  amanuensis. 

In  all  the  common  business  and  observances  of 
life  Neandor  was  extremely  helpless,  and  was  de- 
pendent on  a  maiden  sister,  who  devoted  all  her 
attention  and  love  to  him.  She  was  the  mistress  of 
his  house,  neeived  his  nnraeroos  gaests,  and  attended 
to  all  thoae  little  civilities  tfo  essentially  necessary 
from  a  man  of  his  standing  toward  the  strangers, 
from  all  qnarters  of  the  world,  that  wandered  to 
his  shrine.  Once  a  week  he  gave  a  reception,  when 
his  sister  would  introdoce  to  him  all  new-comers 
anzions  for  the  honor  of  a  few  words  with  the 
great  and  good  man.  It  was  even  necessary  to 
remind  him  of  the  arrival  jof  the  hoar  that  re- 
quired his  presence  at  the  University,  and  to  send 
a  trusty  servant  to  see  him  safely  there  and  back. 
He  was  oeeaaionally  sent  there  alone,  when  circum- 
Btoiees  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  give  him  a  com- 
psaion  or  guide;  but  he  always  protested  against 
this  as  being  very  disagreeable.  This  eccentricity 
gave  rise  to  numerous  stories,  some  founded  on 
troth,  others  the  creatures  of  imagination,  but  all 
showing  how  deeply  Neander  entered  into  all  minds, 
and  how  much  he  was  the  subject  of  observation 
and  conversation  on  all  occasions,  grave  or  gay. 

We  were  one  evening  in  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  professors  of  the  TTniversity,  when  we  were 
asked  the  nsusl  question  to  a  foreigner,  "Have  you 


seen  Neander?"  After  conversing  about  him  for 
some  time,  his  colleague  inquired  if  we  had  heard 
the  reason  why  he  was  unwilling  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity alone.  We  replied  in  the  negative;  when  the 
following  stoiy  was  told,  as  one  going  the  rounds, 
although  it  was  admitted  to  be  highly  colored. 
«« Neander  one  day  applied  to  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
Berlin,  with  the  complaint,  that  sometimes,  when  on 
hiB  way  to  the  University  alone,  he  suddenly  began  to 
limp  without  any  adequate  cause,  and  was  anxious 
to  receive  medical  advice  in  relation  to  this  source 
of  discoinfiture,  declaring  that  he  believed  some- 
thing to  be  wrong  in  the  structure  of  one  of  his 
legs.  The  surgeon  found  nothing  out  of  order, 
and  was  unable  to  advise  in  such  a  case;  but  Ne- 
ander still  declared  that  sometimes  one  leg  became 
shorter  than  the  other.  This  was  a  new  feature 
for  the  surgeon;  and. expecting  some  eccentricity 
from  the  well-known  character  of  the  applicant, 
be  one  day  requested  I(esnder's  sister  to  insist  on 
his  going  to  the  University  alone,  the  servant  hav- 
ing been  sent  a  long  distance  on  a  pressing  errand. 
Neander  started,  and,  without  his  knowledge,  the 
surgeon  was  dose  behind  him.  His  patient  pro- 
ceeded slowly  but  surdy  tUl  he  arrived  at  a  cross- 
street,  but,  in  endeavoring  to  reach  the  other  side, 
he  steered  too  near  the  gutter,  and  regained  the 
pavement  with  one  foot  in  the  former  and  the  other 
on  the  latter:  thus  he  limped  from  pavement  to 
gutter,  for  a  moment,  till  his  surgicd  friend  came 
up,  and  explained  to  him  the  magical  shortening 
of  hiB  limbs  at  particular  periods."  Many  such 
anecdotes  are  told  by  those  who  respected  him 
most  highly,  but  loved  to  indulge  in  a  laugh  at  his 
numberless  eccentricities. 

Neander  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  but 
has  left  behind  him,  in  his  inestimable  productions, 
a  monument  more  lasting  than  that  of  conquerors. 
To-<quote  a  beautiful  expression  from  lus  native 
tongue,  "May  the  earth  rest  lightly  on  his  ashes  I" 

While  on  the  mysticisms  of  German  professors, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  linger  a  little  longer,  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  their  professional  peculiarity, 
although  an  article  would  not  suffice  to  relate  all 
that  IB  worth  telling.  We  once  received  a  very 
kind  invitation  to  be  piesent  at  a  little  reunion  of 
the  classical  professors  of  the  cdebrated  University 
of  Berlin,  which  social  gathering  was  known  as  the 
*'  Qredc  Circle."  On  arriving,  we  found  it  composed 
of  such  men  fM  Boekh  and  Zumpt,  whose  brilliant 
position  in  the  classical  world  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  the  "Greek  Oirele"  need  fear  no  rivals. 
A  cordid  wdcome  soon  made  us  fed  at  home;  and 
we  found  this  socid  company  a  sort  of  amateur 
club  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Attic  muse.  It  num- 
bered about  ten,  and  each  member  would  read  a 
small,  passage  in  some  Greek  author,  and  give  the 
most  correct  translation  ptesible,  accompanied  by 
remarks;  the  latter  were  open  to  criticiBm;  and  the 
whole  exercises  of  the  evening  showed  an  astound- 
ing accuracy  inrthe  knowledge  of  the  very  minutiis 
of  Greek  lore.    In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  one 
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of  the  profeasora  translated  a  difficult  passage  from 
a  Gieek  historian,  giring  an  account  of  one  of  the 
Greek  tribes  that  refused  to  take  dS  their  hats 
▼hile  entering  the  territory  of  another/ desiring  by 
this'  to  show  enmity  and  contempt.  The  question 
was  then  immediately  raised.  What  was  the  form 
of  the  coTering  of  the  head  that  tJiey  then  wore  ?  A 
moment's  hesitation  took  place,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
date  of  the  occurrence,  when  the  gentleman  gave  a 
minute  description  of  the  fashions  of  that  period. 
Had  he  been  requested  to  give  a  description  of  the 
fashions  i^  the  year  and  season  in  which  he  then 
was,  he  wonld,  no  doubt,  ha^e  failed  signally. 
And  this  is- a  true  type  of  a  thorough  German  pro- 
fessor— he  knows  erery  thing  t3iat  ever  did  occur 
in  his  particular  department  of  knowledge,  but 
little  of  the  practical  world  around  him.  The 
evening'k  entertainment  closed  with  a  good  supper, 
to  which  even  German  professors  can  do  ample 
justice;  uid  the  brUlianl  Zumpt  obsenred  to  us  at 
taUe,  that  he  could  nev^r  reconcile  hims^  to  a 
residence  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
low  state  of  classical  learning.  He  also  has  built 
himself  imperishable  monuments,  and  been  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers.  "  Hay  the  earth  test  lightly 
«n  his  ashes  1** 

Beilin  is  undoubtedly  liie  grand  focus  of  mind 
Ibr  the  Gennan  states;  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
founded  by  Leibaita  aad  long  cherished  by  Alex- 
aadcr  Ton  Humbddt,  is  a  body  that  w«  are  almost 
tempted  to  priie  more  highly  than  its  celebrated 
ri^al  of  Paris.  Its  sessions  are  employed  in  re- 
ceiring  the  opinions  and  scientifie  researches  of  the 
first  men  of  the  age;  and  we  have  seen  Humboldt 
and  his  Majesty  of  Prussia  sitting  side  by  side 
while  liatening  to  its  deUbendons*  During  the 
residence  of  our  celebntted  jurist  Wheaton,  at  the 
court  of  Beriin,  as  American  embassador,  he  ro- 
oeiTed  tlie  highest  honor  ever  paid  to  profound 
erudition,  in  being  elected  a  member  of  this  Acad* 
emy  of  Sciences,  on  account  of  his  famons  work 
on  international  law.  It  was  an  honor  well  placed, 
aa  this  distinguished  scholar  was  a  brilliant  ezc^ 
tk>n  to  a  Tery  general  rule;  his  time  while  abroad 
was  oontinually  employvd  in  scientific  and  TaluaUe 
vssearohes.  Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  of 
all  who  represent  the  nation  in  foreign  lands  1 

A  prominent  trait  in  the  German  character  ia  tbe 
great  leapect  paid  to  literary  men  of  all  pn^easioas: 
this  perYadea  every  class,  from  the  goTemment  to 
the  people.  The  students  of  the  Uniyersity  never 
allow  the  professor  to  pasa  them  in  the  schools  or 
the  fltrset  without  raising  their  hats;  and  what- 
errer  may  be  the  noise  and  excitement  of  the  lecture- 
room,  his  entrance  stills  the  troubled  waves  in  a 
moment,  and  all  heads  are  uncovered.  On  )eavingf 
the  room,  he  always  passes  through  a  double  row 
of  his  pupils,  who,  standing  respectftilly  on  one 
•ide»  greet  him  as  he  leaves.  The  celebration  of  a 
teacher's  birthday,  be  he  high  or  low,  is  always  an. 
affiur  of  absorbing  interest  to  his  pupils.  The 
higheet  honor  is  a  torch-light  procession^  and  a 


serenade  by  a  choir  of  pupils,  who  generally  pro- 
duce something  new  for  the  occasion.  Neander's 
birthday  was  sure  to  be  honored  by  a  brilliant  pro- 
cession. His  pupils  were  regularly  orgranized,  and 
the  proceedings  were  arranged  by  a  committee  on 
ceremonies.  A  speaker  was  appointed  to  express 
the  feelings  of  his  pupils,  and  congratulate  him  on 
the  successful  termination  of  the  labors  of  another 
year.  This  assumed,  in  reality,  the  importance  of 
a  public  demonstration.  The  students,  bearing 
torches,  formed  a  half  circle  around  his  dwelling, 
while  others  sang  or  spoke,  and,  finally,  Neander 
addressed  them  and  the  multitude  from  the  balcony. 
The  pupils  of  the  highest  class  were  then  invited 
to  spend  the  evening  in  social  intercoune  with  bim 
and  assembled  admirers.  There  are  many  of  such 
pleasing  customs  in  the  ftither-land,  which  tend  to 
cement  most  closely  the  feeliugs  and  sympathies 
of  teachers  and  students.  In  the  schools  and  col- 
leges the  teacher's  birthday  is  a  holiday,  and  the 
scholars  rival  one  another  in  making  him  the  most 
acceptable  presents:  these  are  treasured  up  as  me- 
mentos, and  often  form  valuable  collections.  We 
were  once  passing  through  a  small  village  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  roamed  about  the  town 
icL  search  of  curiosities  or  antiquities;  scarcely  had 
we  left  the  house  before  some  school  children  came 
past,  and,  approaching  us  respectfully,  took  our 
hands,  and  kissed  them..  This  was  repeated,  to 
our  surprise,  a  number  of  times  during  the  walk. 
On  inquiry,  we  learned  that,  being  dressed  in 
black,  Uie  children  supposed  us  to  be  a  pedagogne 
from  the  capital,  and  received  us  with  school 
honors  accordingly.  At  another  time  we  were 
seated  in  one  of  the  largest  univenities  of  Ger- 
many, listening  to  a  very  abstruse  and  learned  dis- 
course on  international  law,  by  a  professor  of  great 
ability  and  popularity.  The  audience  was  large 
and  attentive.  In  the  midst  of  aa  abstraction  the 
professor  suddenly  aneeaed  with  violence;  ov«ry 
student  sprang  on  hia  feet  as  if  touched  by  a  magie 
wire;  they  aU  bowed  their  heads  respectfully,  and 
were  again  seated.  We  were  for  a  moment  alarmed, 
but  soon  perceived  that  this  was  only  a  mailc  of 
respect  to  their  teacher,  which,  in  society,  is  ex- 
pressed  by  congratulations  of  a  diflbrent  character. 
The  firat  time  we  had  the  miafortuna  to  aneeie  in 
company  in  German; ,  both  gentlemen  and  ladiea 
bowed  their  heads  slightly  toward  ub,  and  ex- 
claimed simultaneously,  "May  you  get  better!" 
This  latter  expression  is  variously  modified  for  a 
variety;  as, "  To  your  health  I"  "  May  you  be  well  I" 
But  to  take  no  notice  at  all  of  a  hearty  sneeae 
wonld  be  considered  very  ill-breeding.  The  cus- 
tom is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  pest  in 
earlier  times;  the  premonitory  symptoma  of  an 
attack  were  violent  fits  of  sneeaing,  when  it  be- 
came usual  to  wish  that  idl  who  s^eeaed  mi|^t  get 
better. 

The  Prussian  system  of  education  for  the  masses 
is  BO  well  known  that  to  linger  herp  would  be  to 
repeat;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  thorough  and 
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univeraal  as  far  as  poedible.  Their  system  educates 
the  heart  more  than  ours.  It  w  compulsory;  the 
law  forces  atteadance  in  the  common  schools  till 
a  certain  age;  if  the  children  do  not  come,  they 
are  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  a  branch  of 
the  police,  whose  duty  it  is  to  work  hand  in  hand 
with  teachera.  Continued  neglect  is  followed  by 
punishment  of  the  parents.  But  by  far  the  most 
effective  means  of  enforcing  attendance  at  school 
is  the  absolute  necessity  of  proving  such  attend- 
ance when  entering  into  the  business  of  life.  The 
owners  of  manufacturing  establidiments  dare  not 
employ  children  under  a  certain  age,  and. are  sub- 
jected to  a  fine  if  they  tajce  those  children  without 
having  first  demanded  and  examined  their  certifi- 
cates of  attendance  at  school.  A.  master  can  not 
take  an  apprentice  to  a  craft  of  any  kind,  unless 
said  boy  can  show  his<  school  certificate.  If  the 
man  wishes  a  marriage  license,  he  must  produce 
his  oertificates  of.  school  attendance  and  baptism; 
I  and  recent  enactments  have,  we  believe,  made  it 
also  ^ece8sary  to  produce  certificates  of  having 
received  religious. instruction  also.  If  he  Irishes. 
a  license  to  establish  himself  in  his  business,  these 
certificates  are  also  demanded.  Even  candidates 
for  public  offices  are  strictly  examined  as  to  their . 
qualifications  and  regular  attendance  in  public 
institutions.  We  knew  a  gentleman  who  applied 
for  a  position  in  the  post-office,  and  with  his  appli- 
cation he  handed  in  certificates  proving  a  fourteen 
yean'  attendance  in  the  schoolsr  from  the  elementr 
ary  department  up  to  that  institution  specially  des- 
tined to  qualify  young  men  for  the  responsible  post 
of  public  officer.  In  short,  ignorance  there  is  a 
fearful  Nemesis,  that  follows  and  torments,  at  every 
step,  the  poor  victim  whose  youth  has  been  a 
blank  in  his  existence — a  blank  in  youth  draws  a 
blank  for  life. 

Berlin  is  peculiarly  favored  in  institutions  for 
unfortunate  humanity  in  all  its  phases.  The  Insti- 
tution of  the  Blind  is  unsurpassed;  and  in  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  the  teachers  are  no  longer 
satisfied  to  teach  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  but  are 
endeavoring  to  give  back  to  them  what  nature  had 
deprived  them  of;  namely,  the  poWer  of  speech. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
some  years  ago  visited  this  celebrated  institution, 
and,  on  his  return  to  this  country^  declared  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  taught  to  speak  nearly 
as  well  as  those,  who  have  never  been  afflicted. 
This  bold  assertion  met  with  much  opposition;  and 
actual  experiments  were  made  in  several  of  the 
splendid  institutions  of  the  New  England  states. 
The  result  has  not  been  gratifying;  and  we  think 
we  clearly  saw  in  Berlin  the  reason  of  the  honor- 
able enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Mann,  in  relation  to  this 
new  effort  to  alleviate  the  afflictions  of  humanity. 
Being  politely  favored  by  the  learned  principal  with 
a  few  experiments  in  speaking,  it  was  clear  that  the 
deaf  mutes  only  understood  their  teacher  by  paying 
close  attention  to  the  movemeots  of  his  lips:  thus, 
understanding  seemed  by  no  means  reduced  to  a  cer- 


tainty. The  replies  made  by  the  pupils  appeared 
to  be  little  more  than  the  result  of  a  mechanical 
ingenuity  in  the  organs  of  speech,  acquired  by  a 
most  fatiguing  process;  they  were,  so  to  say,  mere 
explosions  of  the  voice,  with  most  imperfect  mod- 
ulation, destitute  ef  feeling,  and  perfectly  void  of 
soul.  To  our  eye  the  efforts  were  painful,  and  to 
the  ear  wounding  and  almost  unintelligible;  and 
no  one  understanding  the  language  they  endeavored 
to  speak  could  pronounce  it  a  successful  result. 
It  seemed  to  be  battling  too  strongly  against  the 
decree  of  nature,  and  wasting  efforts  that  would 
produce  a  much  more  happy  influence  in  another 
direction. 

We  saw  at  that  period,  in  a  branch  of  the  same 
institution,  the  commencement  of  an  effort  likely 
to  result  in  infinitely  greater  good  to  t3ie  human 
race:  it  was  ti^e  training  of  idiots.  In  a  few  small 
rooms  were  about  two&fy  of  the  moat  hopeless 
imbecUet  collected,  varying  in  age  from  eight  to 
twenty.  In  the  first  room  were  some  that  had  jnst 
entered,  that  were  so  perfectly  idiotic  aa  to  require 
watching  to  keep  then  from,  the  fire,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  chewing  or  eating  whatever  small  objects 
they  oould  obtain.  The  first  effort  made  to  rouse 
their  attention  was  addfisased  to  the  eye;  they  were 
provided  with  a  nnmbec  of-  square  blocks  painted 
in  brilliant  colore;  with  these  they  played  and  be- 
came familiar.  The  next  lesson  was  given  by  meana 
of  a  board,  having  painted  on  it  litUe  figures  of 
the  color  and  shape  of  the  blocks;  they  were  then 
tan^t  to  place  the  led  block  on  the  red  figure,  end 
so  on.  Sioqpla  aa  thisaeema,  weeks  were  sometimes 
required  to  bring  them  thus  far.  This  beipg  ac- 
complished, they  reoeived  three  red  blocks  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  square,  round,  and  triangular,  and  a 
board  having,  the  same  figures  and  color  on  it.  A 
double  attention  was  now  required,  not  only  color 
but  also  fortt-*the  round  red  block  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  round  red.  figure,  etc.  But  color 
hers  soon  assisted  form  too  much,  and  various  colors 
were  qow  added.  Having  acquired  this,  they  were 
promoted  to  a  higher  class  in  another  room.  The 
first  lesson  here  was.  to  distinguish  form  among  a 
multitude  of  bloeks  of  the  same  color,  or,  rather, 
not  painted.  A  board  containing  cavities  of  vari- 
ous shapes,  and  blocks  fitting  these  cavities  were 
given*— the  problenv  was  to  place  the  round  block 
in  the  round  cavity  without  the  aid  of  ^  color.  Then 
came  number:  take  sis  blocks,  and  put  three  on 
one  side  of  the  taUe  and  three  on  the  other*  This 
required  the  most  patient  training.  Not  to  tire  by 
minutiaa,  we  will  merely  state  that  in  the  last  room 
we  saw  pupils  performing  simple  problems  in  addi- 
tion, pointing  out  countries  on  a  chart,  etc.  These 
were  pupils  that  had  entered  that  institution  with 
little  of  humanity  about  them  except  its  image. 
The  results  were  astounding;  and  so  gratifying, 
that  when  we  saw  a  parent  come  for  a  beloved 
child,  which  had  thus  been  snatched  from  idiocy, 
we  could  scarcely  repress  a  tear  of  secret  joy.  To 
the  indefatigable  teachers,  who   sacrificed   their 
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and  a  Christian;  and  why  efaould  it  not  have  been 
80?  To  this,  in  some  sort,  may  be  attributed  the 
warmth  of  his  thanks,  aa  he  seated  himself  beaide 
me,  and  the  easy  eleganoe  with  which  he  opened  a. 
conversation.  How  the  lonely,  homesick  feeling 
that  had  made  the  Ohio  so  moarafally  sullen,  and 
changed  the  wild  sublimity  of  the  mountains  into 
inhospitable  desolation,  raniahed  before  the  friendly 
sunshine  of  a  smile  I  Eren  nature  began  to  assume 
a  new  aspect.  The  precipitous  range  of  the  Cum- 
berlanda  on  the  one  side,  and  the  frosty  meadows, 
stretching  away  to  meet  the  horizon,  on  the  other — 
how  distinctly  I  rem«nber  them,  and  the  Tarious 
pictures  they  presented  I  The  railroad  from  Cum- 
berland to  Baltimore  is  an  exceedingly  line  one, 
and  my  new  acquaintance  progressed  as  smoothly 
and  happily  as  my  journey. 

There  are  some  persons  who,  without  seeming  at 
all  uncivilly  inquisitiye,  manage  to  elicit  a  good 
deal  of  your  personal  history,  without  retealing 
much  of  theirs.  My  railroad  acquaintance  was 
possessed  of  this  faculty.  We  spoke  of  the  scenery, 
and  naturally  of  other  parts  of  the  country--of  the 
effects  of  nature  upon  character.  I  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  mountain  scenery,  nor  did  I  think 
rocks,  rivers,  and  trees  had  much  to  do  with  men- 
tal formalion.  _My  friend  dissented,  and  brought 
some  striking  and,  to  me,  novel  arguments  in  ihvor 
of  his  theory.  Out  of  this  sprang  the  inquiry  as 
to  what  I  had  been  most  accustomed.  I  mentioned 
the  south  of  Ohio,  adding  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  little  journeys  to  the  east  and  south, 
I  had  seen  nothing  not  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati. 
"  Then,  this  is  not  your  first  visit  to  the  east?" 
I  said  that  I  had  passed  the  late  summer  here. 
"  Alone,  as  now  V  suggested  my  friend. 
And  on  my  replying  that  I  had  not  been  from 
home  entirely  alone  before,  he  remarked, 

"You  have  relatives  here,  I  suppose?  or  do  you 
not  stop  in  Baltimore  ?" 

I  did  not  stop  in  Baltimore  save  for  the  next 
train;  regretted  that  he  did,  as  I  inferred;  which 
was  sincerely  true,  for  he  was  a  most  lovable  gen- 
tleman—one in  whom  "1  built  a  most  absolute 
trust.'*  The  flowers  of  age  were  white  about  his 
brow,  but  his  natural  strength  was  not  abated,  and 
his  vivacity  was  very  delightful. 

"Are  your  relatives  in  Philadelphia?  or  do  you 
proceed  farther?"  he  presently  asked. 

I  went  as  far  as  Kew  York;  but  had  no  relatives 
in  either  place. 
"And  when  do  you  propose  to  return  to  Ohio?" 
I  had  no  definite  idea--future  arrangements  would 
depend  upon  circumstances. 

The  curiosity  of  my  friend  was  aroused.  He 
could  probably  not  imagine  what  a  harmless  and 
respectable-looking  individual,  as  I  trust  I  was, 
could  propose  to  do  in  a  great,  strange  city  where 
6he  had  no  friends.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  locked 
his  delicate  hands  together  over  one  knee,  as  if 
puazled. 
"From  Cincinnati,"  he  said,  at  length,  thought- 


fully, and  as  if  to  himself;  and  added,  in  a  livelier 
tone,  "  Do  you  know  Dr.  Teflft?" 

Well  by  reputation,  but  not  personally.  I  had 
some  little  correspondence  with  him  of  iate. 

This  was  no  especial  elucidation;  but  as  I  always 
make  it  a  point  to  gratify  harmless  curiosity,  I  said 
that  Dr.  Tefft  had  graciously  admitted  me  of  his 
crew  of  contributors. 

"  Ah,  then,  we  shall  be  friends.  The  Repoeitoiy 
is  an  excellent  letter  of  introduction;  but  'how 
shall  I  know  you  in  that  sphere  of  disembodied 
spirits?'" 

I  gave  him  my  card,  saying  an  exchange  would 
give  me  pleasure.  After  glancing  at  it,  and  placing 
it  in  his  pocket-book,  he  shook  hands  warmly,  and 
said  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  give  me  his. 
What  under  the  heavens  is  the  reason?  thought  I; 
are  you  an  escaped  convict?  I  suppose  I  looked 
something  of  that  sort,  for  he  smilhigly  remarked 
that  he  had  no  card.  I  took  one  from  my  card- 
case,  and  gave  him;  but  the  motion  of  the  can 
would  not  permit  him  to  write,  and  he  presently 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  renewed  the  converaatioa 
about  Dr.  Tefit-— his  scholarship,  literary  merits, 
and  about  a  variety  of  other  matters. 

"Ten  minutes  here  for  passenyois.'"  called  oat 
the  conductor,  and  the  cars  came  to  a  stand-still— 
a  hotel  on  one  side,  and  a  long,  low  shed  on  the 
other,  with  ginger  and  sponge-cake  in  the  windows, 
and  fragrant  with  coffee. 

The  sun  was  past  the  middle  heavens,  and  I 
sighed  to  think  how  soon  I  should  be  alone  again. 
"  The  vile  physical  wants  "  engaged  us  during  the 
respite,  and  the  card  was  not  written  when  the  beU 
rung  for  our  setting  forward. 

During  the  afternoon  our  conversation  became 
more  serious,  and  my  friend  discovered  himself  to 
be  what  I  had  previously  thought — ^a  Methodist 
minister — and  many  interesting  things  connected 
with  eminent  men  of  the  Church  he  related  to  me, 
as  also  something  of  his  own  histoxy.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  societies 
in  New  York. 

In  my  own  spiritual  welfare  he  manifested  the 
kindliest  interest,  and  my  heart  goes  out  towtrd 
him  in  blessings;  but  Heaven  knoweth  where  I 
shall  be  found  when  the  Lord  shall  number  up 
his  jewels.  If  I  am  lost,  his,  among  other  prayer- 
ful admonitions,  will  stand  between  me  and  the 
light;  and  if  I  am  saved,  they  will  have  been 
among  the  golden  cords  that  ^w  me  away  from 
the  pit. 

When  we  came  upon  (be  smoke  and  stir  that 
indicated  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city,  I  felt  inex- 
pressibly sad;  and  my  friend  seemed  to  feel  also 
some  regrets,  as,  taking  my  hand,  he  said  we 
should,  perhaps,  never  meet  again;  but  should  I 
ever  encounter  a  little  work  entitled  Reminisceoces 
of  the  West  Indies,  to  think  of  the  day  in  the  rail- 
road car. 
"  And  must  I  wait  till  then  for  the  card  ?"  I  asked. 
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He  wrote,  and  banded  it  to  me,  sajring,  "  I  shall 
be  in  Kew  York  in  May,  at  the  annual  conference 
meeting.  Oan  yon  remember  to  keep  a  tryst  so 
longf 

I  could  wdl  remember,  I  said,  and  eboald  not  ftdl 
to  keep  it.  The  ann  was  down,  and  the  motion  of 
the  cars  was  checked  in  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore^ 
The  clcFgyman  had  buttoned  his  coat,  and  drawn  on 
his  gloves,  talking  the  while  of  Ihe  pleasantness  of 
anch  meetings  and  the  mdancholy  of  partings, 
when  a  slender,  pale-faced  young  man  came  aboard, 
and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  old  man,  whom  he 
had  apparently  come  to  meet,  most  cordially.  He 
has  got  home,  I  thought.  What  a  blessedness  there 
is  in  getting  homel  And  for  the  moment  I  would 
hare  given  the  world  to  stay  that  night  beneath  his 
roof— the  night  iras  darkening  before  me,  and  all 
the  future  seemed  so,  too. .  I  could  scarcely  restrain 
my  tears,  and  say  farewell.  Only  the  knowledge 
that  I  must  not  betray  feeling,  which,  perhaps,  un- 
der the  cireumstances,  no  one  else  would  have  had, 
kepi  them  back.  When  he  was  gone,  I  drew  my 
▼ail  before  my  face,  and  let  them  drop  and  drop 
as  they  would.  As  I  looked  from  the  window, 
across  the  common,  I  caught  a  last  glimpse.  But 
he  did  not  look  back— why  should  he  f  We  glided 
in  between  walls  of  houses;  lamps  were  burning, 
and  people  were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  life  in  all 
its  multifarious  forms  and  phases  was  busy;  but  in 
the  Tast  throng  there  was  no  one  to  look  up  and  be 
glad  because  of  me. 

Men  and  boys  began  to  call  from  the  windows 
and  doors,  •'  Have  a  carriage  t"  "  Have  a  carriage  t" 
"Baggage?"  "  Baggage  f*  "Here's  your  carriage  I" 
"111  take  your  baggage— United  States  Hotel— 
here's  your  carriage  I"  "  Railroad  House— this  way, 
if  you  please  1"  And  amid  the  din  I  sat  alone, 
sadly  repeating  some  of  my  own  early  verses: 

No  ImmUIU  ftar  will  iwinkto 

To-Bifht  tfaravgfa  air  wi&dow-paiM, 
At  I  ttH  to  dM  nownftU  fUHas 

or  the  bavM  Md  tU  aatunnia. 
Bifh  «p  is  Ui  iMfy  «ofmt 

Tk»  ■qaiml  a  tM$m  lwtk» 
And  the  tall  gnu  hiitot  tha  rabbit 

Aaleap  in  tli*  ehaieb>7vd  path. 
O  for  a  ftiand  that  lorad  aael 

O  Ibr  a  fray-haired  tire. 
To  lit,  with  a  qoaiat,  old  stoiy, 

To^ght  by  flBf  oabia  Aral 

Hay  came  round;  the  tryst  was  not  forgotten; 
but  iU-heslth  kept  me  within  doors;  but  if  life  and 
health  are  spared  me  till  another  May-time,  I  mean 
to  attend  the  annual  conference  to  which  my  trans- 
ient fV-iend  belongs,  though,  no  doubt,  he  has  long 
ago  forgotten  the  day  in  the  railroad  cars. 

Opening  my  csrd-case  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw,  to 
my  regret,  that  the  careftiUy  kept  card  was  gone; 
bat  no  matter,  the  name  is  well  transcribed  in 
memory.  There  it  will  stay  while  memory  stays; 
and  often  in  my  wanderings  through  the  world 
will  I  think  of  the  author  of  that  little  work- 
Reminiscences  in  the  West  Indies. 
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I  the  wind  without,  but  now  within 
Biases  the  crackling  wood; 
The  fhther  tells  this  simple  tale  of  life 
To  still  the  merry  brood: 

Dark  and  dreary,  dreary  was  the  gloom, 

And  thick  the  falling  snow; 
But  gloom  and  snow,  alas  I  they  could  not  hide 

From  me  the  world's  stem  woe. 

A  pale,  thin  hand  beset  me  in  the  way — 

A  gentle,  feeble  word; 
And  who  could  dare  refuse  the  little  hand 

When  that  sweet  voice  was  heard  1 

It  led  me  to  a  dim-lit,  dreary  room. 
Where  want  in  triumph  dwelt, 

Except  when  love  would  speak  a  word,  so  sweet 
The  sternest  heart  would  melt. 

And  there,  within  the  dim  and  dreary  place. 
Worn  out  with  want  and  grief, 

A  pale,  sweet  form  of  faded  beauty  lay^ 
Like  withered  autumn  leaf. 

The  light  that  flicker'd  o'«>  the  youthful  face 

Upon  the  sleeper  smiled; 
And  thus,  untold,  I  knew  I  stood  before 

A  mother  and  her  child. 

The  little,  sweet-voic'd  daughter  trembling  said, 

"  They  tell  me  she  must  die  I" 
I  felt,  but  dare  not  say,  how  true  it  was. 

For  death  was  standing  by. 

Yet  said  I, "  The  Father  doeth  all  things  weU: 

He  hears  the  feeblest  cries." 
She  said, "  He  doeth  all  things  well;"  but  then 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

The  mother  woke,  and  looking  wildly  round. 

She  saw  us  stending  near; 
And  when  we  knelt,  her  arms  encircled  both. 

Like  children  in  their  fear. 

She  put  the  little  daughter's  hand  in  mine, 
«  Thoult  love  her  as  thine  own  ?"     * 

I  scarce  had  time  to  look  an  answer  back 
Before  a  stifled  moan. 

I  trembled  then,  because  full  well  I  knew 

.That  heart's  deep  wail  of  woe 
Was  but  the  echo  of  a  deeper  grief 

That  burst  unseen  below. 

The  little  daughter  dwelleth  now  with  me— 

I  love  her  as  mine  own; 
Her  smiles  are  like  the  summer's  sunny  light 

'Hid  brightest  flowers  thrown. 

The  father  stops— a  cheek  bedewed  with  tears 

Is  pressed  against  his  own; 
It  is  the  same— the  little  daughter  once. 

But  now  a  maiden  grown. 
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BERLIN  AND  THE  BEELINEBS. 

8T  PBOVXaSOB  WZZ^IAU  wxi.i.a. 

Bmus,  as  the  capital  oif  Prossia,  holds  the  rank 
of  the  second  city  in  GermaDj,  the  Queen  of  the 
Danabe— Yiennar— l>eing  the  first.  The  contrast 
between  these  two  cities  is  extremely  striking. 
Vienna  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  romantic 
spots  on  the  Danube,  at  the  base  of  a  spur  of  the 
Noric  Alps;  Berlin  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  plain,  which  for  miles  presents  not  the 
slightest  elevation  on  which  to  rest  the  weaiy  eye. 
Geographers  declare  that  the  river  Spree  flows 
through  Berlin;  but  to  our  senses  said  river  always 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  city,  instead  of  flowing  through 
it,  the  current  being  so  extremely  sluggish  as  to 
make  it  a  doubtful  case  which  course  it  was  pur- 
suing, if,  perchance,  it  were  not  completely  at  a 
stand.  This  is  the  result  of  the  perfectly  level 
character  of  the  sandy  desert  which  surrounds 
Berlin,  and  from  the  midst  of  which  this  truly 
magnificent  city  towers  forth  in  the  pride  of  its 
palaces  and  treasures. 

The  inhabitants  are  well  aware  of  this  unpar- 
donable defect  in  the  position  of  their  city,  and 
havQ  endeavored  to  remedy  it,  in  some  measure, 
by  an  artificial  elevation  in  the  vicinity.  Thither 
strangers  are  first  led  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  cap- 
ital. We  followed  a  friend  to  this  mountain,  as 
the  Berliners  term  it,  and  found  an  artificial  mound 
of  earth,  about  fifty  feet  in  hight,  from  which  a 
very  indifferent  view  of  the  city  could  be  obtained. 
Berlin  numbers  nearly  half  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants, and  occupies  a  very  extensive  area  for  a 
European  city,  being  about  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  nearly  eight  miles  in  greatest  length. 
Its  distinguishing  feature  is  its  very  modern  ap- 
pearance in  contradistinction  to  its  sister  capitals. 
It  resembles  an  American  city  in  many  respects. 
Berlin  is  modem  in  reality,  and  owes  much  of  its 
rapid  growth  to  the  numerous  railroads  which 
branch  out  from  its  precincts  in  eveiy  direction. 

But  the  pride  and  glory  of  Berlin  is  its  far-famed 
and  incomparable  TTniversity — an  Alma  Mater  that 
seldom  numbers  less  than  two  thousand  students 
within  its  walls,  who  Are  taught  by  a  corps  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  professors.  Among  the  latter  are 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  names  that  adorn  the 
prolific  field  of  German  research  and  thought. 
Humboldt,  the  beacon-light  of  human  knowledge, 
is  still  living  near  the  field  of  his  most  memorable 
triumphs,  although  not  in  active  service  as  a  pro- 
fessor; and  the  great  and  immortal  Neander  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers  since  we  left  the  scene, 
Where  it  was  our  inestimable  privilege  to  draw  for 
a  season  from  the  founts  of  wisdom. 

Neander's  matchless  merits  as  a  historian  of  the 
Church  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  that 
our  humble  pen  can  add  nothing  to  his  fame.  We 
will  merely  give  a  few  of  the  incidents  that  we 
saw  and  heard  while  a  listener  to  his  teachings,  as 


illustrative  of  the  singular  and  highly  eccentric 
character  of  the  man  and  the  professor.  Neander 
was  considered  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Berlin; 
and,  as  such,  strangers  were  as  regularly  led  by 
the  city  guides  to  see  Neander  as  they  were  to  the 
wonders  of  the  museums  of  art  and  science.  Our 
firet  evening  in  Berlin  was  passed  in  social  inter- 
course with  the  American  embassi^or  and  family, 
and,  after  the  usual  compliments  of  the  evening; 
came  the  standing  question  to  new-comere,  "  Have 
you  seen  Neander?"  We  replied  in  the  negative. 
"  You  must  see  him  to-morrow,.sir,  by  all  means; 
he  is  more  worthy  of  a  visit  than  any  thing  in  the 
capital  of  Prussia."  We  determined  to  follow  this 
advice,  and  the  next  day  at  noon  we  w^e  in  the 
large  amphitheater  devoted  to  lys  discourses.  Every 
seat  was  filled,  and  we  with  difficulty  obtained  a 
place  at  the  extreme  right  and  rear  of  the  room. 
In  a  few  minutes  rather  a  feeble-looking  man  en- 
tered, dressed  in  a  long  overcoat  trimmed  with  fur; 
his  hat  was  drawn  down  deeply  over  his  eyes,  and 
his  head  inclined  to  the  ground,  as  if  lost  in  thought 
and  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  audience  before 
him.  His  servant  led  him  to  the  tribune,  and  took 
off  his  coat  and  hat  as  if  he  were  a  child.  We 
then  saw  Neander's  face  for  a  moment;  and  those 
remarkably  arched  and  heavy  eyebrows,  which 
nearly  hid  his  sunken  eyes,  left  a  deep  impression 
on  us;  but  at  that  moment  his  face  disappeared; 
he  had  placed  himself  behind  a  desk,  about  four 
feet  high  and  two  wide,  and,  reclining  oue  arm  on 
it,  he  leaned  over  the  left  side,  and  bent  down  his 
head  so  far  that  we  who  were  on  the  right  saw 
nothing  but  the  back  of  his  head  occasionally  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  desk.  In  this  strange  posi- 
tion he  began  his  discourse,  with  a  slow,  clear,  and 
solemn  tone.  As  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  he 
began  to  rock  his  desk  to  and  fro,  so  that  we  enter- 
tained serious  fean  that  it  would  tilt  over  with  its 
precious  burden. 

The  students  around  us  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
accustomed  to  these  movements,  and  wrote  down 
the  words,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  learned 
divine,  with  so  much  assiduity  that  they  seldom 
cast  an  eye  toward  the  tribune.  His  subject  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  true  and  orthodox  Church, 
as  contrasted  with  the  teachiugs  of  Hegel  and 
Schelling.  His  thoughts  flowed  in  one  pure  and 
uninterrupted  stream  of  Christian  eloquence,  that 
discovered  a  soul  borne  on  the  pinions  of  genius 
and  nourished  with  the  most  sublime  truths  of  the 
Christian's  faith.  Neander  seemed  only  conscious 
of  his  own  existence  and  the  cause  he  was  vindi- 
cating; and  at  times  he  appeared  to  us  perfectly 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  critical  audience,  for  he  never  once 
raised  his  head  nor  cast  an  eye  toward  his  listeners. 
Thus  he  began,  and  thus  he  closed.  We  had  heard 
but  not  yet  seen  Neander.  A  friend,  to  whom  we 
expressed  our  surprise  as  to  this  curious,  and  to  os 
inconvenient,  eccentricity,  remarked  that  we  had 
been  unfortunate  as  to  our  choice  of  a  seat   and 
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promised  a  scene  still  more  eccentric,  if  we  would 
go  earlj  and  secure  a  seat  on  the  left,  toward  which 
side  the  lecturer  always  leaned,  for  a  particular 
reason,  which  we  would  find  out  on  getting  nearer 
to  him. 

The  next  day  we  were  at  our  post  betimes,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  desk.  On  the  left  side 
of  it  we  perceived  a  half  dozen  small  holes  bored 
in  the  wood,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  barrel 
of  aqui]l;  into  these  were  introduced  quills  with 
large  feathers,  about  six  inches  in  length;  they 
were  evidently  new  ones,  and  just  placed  there. 
Meander  entered,  approached  the  desk,  leaned  over 
to  the  left  as  before,  and  taking  one  of  the  quills 
began  to  pull  it  to  pieces  as  he  began  his  discourse. 
He  seemed  to  be  solely  absorbed  in  his  quills,  and 
when  one  was  demolished  another  was  attacked. 
Thus  he  began,  and  thus  he  closed.  We  had  heard 
and  seen  the  great  Neander.  It  Ib  said  that  these 
quills  were  to  him  as  the  heads  of  his  discourse, 
and  if,  by  chance  or  design,  they  were  not  there  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  proceed.  For  some  years  before 
his  decesse  his  sight  began  to  fail,  and  his  eyes 
were  so  weak  that  he  kept  them  nearly  closed: 
thus,  in  the  absence  of  something  on  which  the 
eye  might  rest,  he  took  refuge  to  something  that 
he  might  touch,  and  quills  seemed  to  lull  him  in 
the  sweet  delusion  that  he  was  committing  his 
glowing  thoughts  to  paper  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  and  posterity.  It  was  well  that  he  thus 
found  means  to  fill  avoid;  but  at  the  same  moment 
hundreds  of  pens  were  busily  employed  in  securing 
evezy  word  that  fell  firom  his  eloquent  and  pious 
lipe.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  death  his  lit- 
erary labors  were  always  dictated  to  an  amanuensis. 

In  idl  the  common  business  and  observances  of 
life  Keandor  was  extremely  helpless,  and  was  de- 
pendent on  a  maiden  sister,  who  devoted  all  her 
attention  and  love  to  him.  She  was  the  mistress  of 
his  house,  neeived  his  nnraeroos  guests,  and  attended 
to  all  those  little  civilities  tfo  essentially  necessary 
from  a  man  of  his  standing  toward  the  strangers, 
from  all  qnarters  of  the  world,  that  wandered  to 
his  ahrine.  Once  a  week  he  gave  a  reception,  when 
his  sister  would  introduce  to  him  all  new-comers 
snxioiis  for  the  honor  of  a  few  words  with  the 
great  and  good  man.  It  was  even  necessary  to 
remind  him  of  the  arrival  .of  the  hoar  that  re- 
quired his  presence  at  the  University,  and  to  send 
a  tmstf  servant  to  see  him  safely  there  and  back. 
He  was  oeeaaionally  sent  there  alone,  when  circum- 
stances rendered  it  inconvenient  to  give  him  a  com- 
panion or  guide;  but  he  always  protested  against 
this  ss  being  very  disagreeable.  This  eccentricity 
gave  rise  to  numerous  stories,  some  founded  on 
truth,  others  the  creatures  of  imagination,  but  all 
showing  how  deeply  Keander  entered  into  all  minds, 
mnd  how  much  he  was  the  subject  of  observation 
and  conversation  on  all  occasions,  grave  or  gay. 

We  were  one  evening  in  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  professors  of  the  University,  when  we  were 
asked  iSbe  usual  question  to  a  foreigner,  "Have  you 


seen  Neander?"  After  conversing  about  him  for 
some  time,  his  colleague  inquired  if  we  had  heard 
the  reason  why  he  was  unwilling  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity alone.  We  replied  in  the  negative;  when  the 
following  story  was  told,  as  one  going  the  rounds, 
although  it  was  admitted  to  be  highly  colored. 
«( Neander  one  day  applied  to  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
Berlin,  with  the  complaint,  that  sometimes,  when  on 
his  way  to  the  University  alone,  he  suddenly  began  to 
limp  without  any  adequate  cause,  and  wais  anxious 
to  receive  medical  advice  in  relation  to  this  source 
of  discomfiture,  declaring  that  he  believed  some- 
thing to  be  wrong  in  the  structure  of  one  of  his 
legs.  The  surgeon  found  nothing  out  of  order, 
and  was  unable  to  advise  in  such  a  case;  but  Ne- 
ander  still  declared  that  sometimes  one  leg  became 
shorter  than  the  other.  This  was  a  new  feature 
for  the  surgeon;  and. expecting  some  eccentricity 
from  the  well-known  character  of  the  applicant, 
he  one  day  requested  I(esnder's  sister  to  insist  on 
his  going  to  the  University  alone,  the  servant  hav- 
ing been  sent  a  long  distance  on  a  pressing  errand. 
Keander  started,  and,  without  his  knowledge,  the 
surgeon  was  close  behind  him.  His  patient  pro- 
ceeded slowly  but  surely  tUl  he  arrived  at  a  cross- 
street,  but,  in  endeavoring  to  reach  the  other  side, 
he  steered  too  near  the  gutter,  and  regained  the 
pavement  with  one  foot  in  the  former  and  the  other 
on  the  latter:  thus  he  limped  from  pavement  to 
gutter,  for  a  moment,  till  his  surgical  friend  came 
up,  and  explained  to  him  the  magical  shortening 
of  his  limbs  at  particular  periods."  Many  such 
anecdotes  are  told  by  those  who  respected  him 
most  highly,  but  loved  to  indulge  in  a  laugh  at  his 
numberless  eccentricities. 

Neander  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  but 
has  left  behind  him,  in  his  inestimable  productions, 
a  monument  more  lasting  than  that  of  conquerors. 
To  4iuote  a  beautiful  expression  from  his  native 
tongue,  "May  the  earth  rest  lightly  on  Ids  ashes  I" 

While  on  the  mysticisms  of  German  prafesaors, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  linger  a  little  longer,  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  their  professional  peculiarity, 
although  an  article  would  not  suffice  to  relate  iQl 
that  is  worth  telling.  We  once  recdved  a  very 
kind  invitation  to  be  piesent  at  a  little  reunion  of 
the  classical  professors  of  the  celebrated  University 
of  Berlin,  which  social  gathering  was  known  as  the 
**  Oreek  Circle."  On  arriving,  we  found  it  composed 
of  such  men  as  Boekh  and  Zumpt,  whose  brilliant 
position  in  the  classical  world  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  the  "  Greek  Oirele"  need  fear  no  rivals. 
A  cordial  welcome  soon  made  us  feel  at  home;  and 
we  found  this  social  company  a  sort  of  smateur 
club  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Attic  muse.  It  num- 
bered about  ten,  and  each  member  would  read  a 
small  passage  in  some  Greek  author,  and  give  the 
most  correct  translation  possible,  accompanied  by 
remarks;  the  latter  were  open  to  criticiBm;  and  the 
whole  exercises  of  the  evening  showed  an  astound- 
ing accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  very  minntiis 
of  Greek  lore.    In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  one 
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of  the  prbfessora  translated  a  difficult  passage  from 
a  Qnek  hutoriao,  giring  an  account  of  one  of  the 
Oreek  tribes  that  refused  to  take  off  their  hats 
while  entering  the  territory  of  another/ desiring  by 
this  to  show  enmity  and  contempt.  The  question 
was  then  immediately  Faised,  What  was  the  form 
of  the  coTering  of  the  head  that  they  then  wore  ?  A 
moment's  hesitation  took  place,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
date  of  the  occurrence,  when  the  gentleman  gave  a 
minute  description  of  the  fashions  of  that  period. 
Had  he  been  requested  to  give  a  description  of  the 
feshioBS  of  the  year  and  season  in  which  he  then 
was,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  failed  signally. 
And  this  is- a  iarue  type  of  a  thorough  German  pro- 
fessor—he knows  every  thing  that  ever  did  occur 
in  his  particular  department  of  knowledge,  but 
little  of  the  practical  world  around  him.  The 
eveniDg'k  entertainment  closed  with  a  good  supper, 
to  which  even  German  professors  can  do  ample 
justice;  and  the  brilliant  2umpt  observed  to  us  at 
table,  that  he  could  never  reconcile  hims^  to  a 
residence  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
low  state  of  classical  learning.  He  also  has  built 
himself  imperishable  monuments,  and  been  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers.  *«Hay  the  earth  test  lightly 
«n  his  ashes  t** 

Beilin  is  undoubtedly  tiie  grand  focus  of  mind 
for  the  German  states;  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
founded  by  Leibnits  and  long  cherished  by  Alez- 
aadcr  von  Humboldt,  is  4  body  that  we  fere  almost 
tempted  to  priie  more  highly  than  its  celebrated 
rival  of  Paris.  Its  sessions  are  employed  in  re- 
ceiving the  opinions  and  scientifie  researches  of  the 
first  men  of  the  age;  and  we  have  seen  Humboldt 
and  his  Majesty  of  Prussia  sitting  side  by  side 
while  listening  to  its  deUbentaons.  During  the 
residence  of  our  celebrated  jurist  Wheaton,  at  the 
court  of  Berlin,  as  American  embassador,  he  re- 
ceived the  highest  honor  ever  paid  to  profound 
erudition,  in  being  elected  a  member  of  this  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  on  account  of  his  famous  work 
on  international  law.  It  was  an  honor  well  placed, 
as  this  distinguished  scholar  was  a  brilliant  ezc^ 
tion  to  a  very  general  rule;  his  time  while  abroad 
was  oontinually  employed  in  scientific  and  valuable 
rssearehes.  Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  of 
all  who  represent  the  nation  in  foreign  lands  1 

A  prominent  trait  in  the  German  character  is  the 
gxeat  respect  paid  to  literaiy  men  of  all  pn^essioas: 
tills  pervades  every  dass,  from  the  government  to 
the  people.  The  students  of  the  University  never 
allow  the  professor  to  pass  them  in  the  schools  or 
the  flireet  without  raising  their  hats;  and  what- 
erver  msy  be  the  ndise  and  excitement  of  the  lecture- 
room,  his  entrance  stills  the  troubled  waves  in  a 
moment,  and  all  heads  are  uncovered.  On  {eavingf 
the  room,  he  always  passes  through  a  double  row 
of  his  pupils,  who,  standing  respectfoUy  on  one 
•idOt  greet  him  as  he  leaves.  The  celebration  of  a 
teacher's  birthday,  be  he  high  or  low,  is  always  an, 
affiur  of  absorbing  interest  to  his  pupils.  The 
higheet  honor  is  a  torch-light  procession^  and  a 


serenade  by  a  choir'  of  pupils,  who  generally  pro- 
duce something  new  for  the  occasion.  Keander's 
birthday  was  sure  to  be  honored  by  a  brilliant  pro- 
cession. His  pupils  were  regularly  org^anized,  and 
the  proceedings  were  arranged  by  a  committee  on 
ceremonies.  A  speaker  was  appointed  to  express 
the  feelings  of  his  pupils,  and  congratulate  him  on 
the  successful  termination  of  the  labors  of  another 
year.  This  assumed,  in  reality,  the  importance  of 
a  public  demonstration.  The  students,  bearing 
torches,  formed  a  half  circle  around  his  dwelling, 
while  others  sang  or  spoke,  and,  finally,  Neander 
addressed  them  and  the  multitude  from  the  balcony. 
The  pupils  of  the  highest  class  were  then  invited 
to  spend  the  evening  in  social  intercourse  with  him 
and  assembled  admirers.  There  are  many  of  such 
pleasing  customs  in  the  father-land,  which  tend  to 
cement  most  closely  the  feeliugs  and  sympathies 
of  teachers  and  students.  In  the  schools  and  col- 
leges the  teacher's  birthday  is  a  holiday,  and  the 
scholars  rival  oiie  another  in  making  him  the  most 
acceptable  presents:  these  are  treasured  up  as  me- 
mentos, and  often  form  valuable  collections.  We 
were  once  passing  through  a  small  village  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  roamed  about  the  town 
icL  search  of  curiosities  or  antiquities;  scarcely  had 
we  left  the  house  before  some  school  children  came 
past,  and,  approaching  us  respectfully,  took  our 
hands,  and  kissed  them..  This  was  repealed,  to 
our  surprise,  a  number  of  times  during  the  walk. 
On  inquiry,  we  learned  that,  being  dressed  in 
black,  the  children  supposed  us  to  be  a  pedagogue 
ft-om  the  capital,  and  received  us  with  school 
honors  accordingly.  At  abother  time  we  were 
seated  in  one  of  the  largest  universities  of  Ger- 
many, listening  to  a  very  abstruse  and  learned  dis- 
course on  international  law,  by  a  professor  of  great 
ability  and  popularity.  The  audience  was  large 
and  attentive.  In  the  midst  of  an  abstraction  the 
professor  suddenly  sneeoed  with  violence;  ovei^ 
student  sprang  on  his  feet  as  if  touched  by  a  magic 
wire;  they  all  bowed  their  heads  respectfully,  and 
were  again  seated.  We  were  for  a  moment  alarmed, 
but  soon  perceived  thai  this  was  only  a  maik  of 
respect  to  their  teacher,  which»  in  society,  is  ex- 
pressed by  congratulationa  of  a  diflbrent  character. 
The  first  time  we  had  the  misfortune  to  sneeae  in 
company  in  German; ,  both  gentlemen  and  ladies 
bowed  their  heads  dightly  toward  us,  and  ex- 
claimed simultaneously,  "May  you  get  better!" 
This  latter  expression  is  variously  modified  for  a 
variety;  as, "  To  your  health  I"  "  May  you  be  well  I" 
But  to  take  no  notice  at  all  of  a  hearty  sneese 
would  be  considered  very  ill-breeding.  The  cus- 
tom is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  pest  in 
earlier  times;  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an 
attack  were  violent  fits  of  sneeaing,  when  it  be- 
came usual  to  wish  that  idl  who  sneezed  might  get 
better. 

The  Prussian  system  of  education  for  the  masses 
is  so  well  known  that  to  linger  herp  would  be  to 
repeat;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  thorough  and 
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univenal  as  far  as  possible.  Their  system  edacates 
the  heart  more  than  ours.  It  is  compulsory;  the 
law  forces  atteadance  in  the  common  schools  till 
a  certain  a^;  if  the  children  do  not  come,  they 
are  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  a  branch  of 
the  police,  whose  duty  it  is  to  work  hand  in  hand 
with  teachei».  Continued  neglect  is  followed  by 
punishment  of  the  parents.  But  by  far  the  most 
effMstive  means  of  enforcing  attendance  at  school 
is  the  absolute  necessity  of  proving  such  attend- 
ance when  entering  into  the  business  of  life.  The 
owners  of  manufacturing  establidiments  dare  not 
employ  children  under  a  certain  age,  and. are  sub- 
jected to  a  fine  if  they  take  those  children  without 
having  first  demanded  and  examined  their  certifi- 
cates of  attendance  at  school.  A.  master  can  not 
take  an  i^prentice  to  a  craft  of  any  kind,  unless 
said  boy  can  show  his.  school  certificate.  If  the 
man  wishes  a  marriage  license,  he  must  produce 
his  seriificates  of  school  attendance  and  baptism; 
and  recent  enactments  have,  we  believe,  made  it 
also  necessary  to  produce  certificates  of  having 
received  religious  instruction  also.  If  he  wishes 
a  license  to  establish  himself  in  his  business,  these 
certificates  are  also  demanded.  Kven  candidates 
for  public  offices  are  stifictly  examined  as  to  their, 
qualifications  and  regular  attendance  in  public 
institutions.  We  knew  a  gentleman  who  applied 
for  a  position  in  the  post-office,  and  with  his  appli- 
cation he  handed  in  certificates  proving  a  fourteen 
years'  attendance  in  the  8chools»  from  the  elementr 
ary  department  up  to  that  institution  specially  des- 
tined to  qualify  young  men  for  the  responsible  post 
of  public  officer.  In  short,  ignorance  there  is  a 
fearful  Nemesis,  that  follows  and  torments,  at  every 
step,  the  poor  victim  whose  youth  has  been  a 
blank  in  his  existence — a  blank  in  youth  draws  a 
blank  for  life. 

Beriin  is  peculiarly  favored  in  institutions  for 
unfortunate  humanity  in  all  its  phases.  The  Insti- 
tntion  of  the  Blind  is  unsurpassed;  and  in  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  the  teachers  are  no  longer 
satisfied  to  teach  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  but  are 
endeavoring  to  give  back  to  them  what  nature  had 
deprived  them  oT;  namely,  the  power  of  speech. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
some  years  ago  visited  this  celebrated  institntion, 
and,  on  his  return  to  this  country,  declared  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  taught  to  speak  nearly 
as  well  as  those  who  have  never  been  afflicted. 
This  bold  assertion  met  with  much  opposition;  and 
actual  experiments  were  made  in  several  of  the 
splendid  institutions  of  the  New  England  states. 
The  result  has  not  been  gratifying;  and  we  think 
we  clearly  saw  in  Berlin  the  reason  of  the  hanor- 
able  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Mann,  in  relation  to  this 
new  effort  to  alleviate  the  afflictions  of  humanity. 
Being  politely  favored  by  the  learned  principal  with 
a  few  experiments  in  speaking,  it  was  clear  that  the 
deaf  mntes  only  understood  their  teacher  by  paying 
clofle  attention  to  the  movements  of  his  lips:  thus, 
understanding  seemed  by  no  means  reduced  to  a  cer- 


tainty. The  replies  made  by  the  pupils  appeared 
to  be  little  more  than  the  result  of  a  mechanical 
ingenuity  in  the  organs  of  speech,  acquired  by  a 
most  fatiguing  prociss;  they  were,  so  to  say,  men 
explosions  of  the  voice,  with  most  imperfect  mod- 
ulation, destitute  ef  feeling,  and  perfectly  void  of 
soul.  To  our  eye  the  efforts  were  painful,  and  to 
the  ear  wounding  and  almost  unintelligible;  and 
no  one  understanding  the  language  they  endeavored 
to  speak  could  pronounce  it  a  successful  result 
It  seemed  to  be  battling  too  strongly  against  the 
decree  of  nature,  and  wasting  efforts  that  would 
produce  a  much  more  happy  influence  in  another 
direction. 

We  saw  at  that  period,  in  a  branch  of  the  same 
institution,  the  commencement  of  an  effort  likely 
to  result  in  infinitely  greater  good  to  tSie  human 
race:  it  was  tJ^e  training  of  idiots.  In  a  few  small 
rooms  were  about  two&fy  of  the  most  hopeless 
imheeiUf  collected,  varying  in  age  from  eight  to 
twenty.  In  the  first  room  were  some  that  had  just 
entered*  that  were  so  perfectly  idiotic  as  to  require 
watching  to  keep  them  from  the  fixe,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  chewing  or  eating  whatever  small  objects 
they  could  obtaiiu  The  first  effort  made  to  rouse 
their  itteation  was  addseesed  to  the  eye;  they  were 
provided  with  a  number  of  square  blocks  painted 
in  brilliant  colors;  with  these  they  played  and  ba- 
came  familiar.  The  next  lesson  was  given  by  means 
of  a  board,  having  painted  on  it  litUa  figures  of 
the  color  and  shape  of  the  blocks;  they  weia  then 
taught  to  place  the  xed  block  on  the  red  figure,  and 
so  on.  Sioqpls  as  thisseems,  weeks  were.  sometimeB 
required  to  bring  them  thus  far.  This  being  ac- 
complished, they  received  three  red  blocks  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  square,  round,  and  triangular,  and  a 
board  having  the  same  figures  and  color  on  IL  A. 
double  attention  was  now  required,  not  only  color 
but  also  fortu— the  round  red  Uock  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  round  red.  figure,  etc.  But  color 
here  soon  assisted  form  too  much,  and  various  colors 
were  qow  added.  Having  acquired  this,  they  were, 
promoted  to  a  higher  class  in  another  room.  The 
first  lesson  here  was.  to  distinguish  form  smong  a 
UMiltitude  of  blocks  of  the  same  color,  or,  rather^ 
not  painted.  A  board  containing  cavities  of  vari- 
ous shapes,  and  blocks  fitting  these  cavities  were 
giy^Q^the  problem  was  to  place  the  round  block 
in  the  round  cavity  without  the  aid  of.  color.  Thea 
came  number:  take  sis  blocks,  and  put  three  on 
one  side  of  the  table  and  three  on  the  other.  TMs 
required  the  most  patient  training.  Not  to  tire  by 
minutiaa,  we  will  merely  state  that  in  the  last  room 
we  saw  pupils  performing  simple  problems  in  addi- 
tion, pointing  out  countries  on  a  chart,  etc.  These 
were  pupils  that  had  entered  that  institution  with 
little  of  humanity  about  them  except  its  image. 
The  results  were  astounding;  and  so  gmtifying, 
that  when  we  saw  a  parent  come  for  a  beloved 
child,  which  had  thus  been  snatched  from  idiocy, 
we  could  scarcely  repress  a  tear  of  secret  joy.  To 
the  indefatigable  teachers,  who   sacrificed   their 
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feelings  and  wore  out  their  bodies  in  this  labor  of 
love,  posterity  should  raise  a  monument;  for  one 
must  see  the  many  rerolting  and  trying  scenes  to 
be  passed  through  in  their  efforts  to  appreciate 
the  full  worth  of  their  devotion.  We  are  gratified 
to  knotv  that  an  institution  for  idiots  has  just  been 
established  in  this  country,  and  bid  it,  with  a  full 
heart,  "God  speed  I" 


THE  FUTURE 
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"  Trust  to  the  fbtnre;  th«  praMnt  may  fright  thee, 
Scowling  lo  fearfnllr  dote  to  thy  sid«; 
Face  it  nnmoTed,  and  no  prvient  ean  blight 
(He  who  ttanda  finolf  each  blaat  thall  abide.** 

Tbx  future — that  tindefined  object  of  all  our  de- 
sires and  anxieties !  How  the  bright  prism  of  hope 
tinges  and  colors  all  the  aims  and  purposes  that 
throng  the  dim,  ideal  future  I  It  hath  been  wisely 
ordained  that  the  future  shall  be  all  unknown  to 
us;  for  if  we  could  but  foresee  the  calamities  we 
should  be  called  to  endure,  the  spirit  would  often 
sink  into  despair,  and  thus  deprive  us  of  our  pres- 
ence of  mind  when  it  is  most  essential  to  our  safety. 

How  often  would  the  souls  of  great  men  have 
sunk  within  them,  could  they  but  have  foreseen 
the  trials  through  which  they  would  have  been 
called  to  pass,  and  the  persecutions  they  would  hare 
to  endure  I  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  many 
of  the  great  reformations  and  revolutions  which 
have  happened  in  the  world,  have  been  e6mmeDeed 
without  any  conception  of  what  would,  in  the  end, 
grow  out  of  them. 

Luther,  when  he  began  his  labors,  aimed  only  at 
the  correction  of  some  outrageous  abuses.  If  he 
could  have  known  the  division  which  his  principles 
would  occasion  in  his  Ohurch,  and  the  troubles  to 
which  his  followers  would  be  subjected,  his  spirit 
might  well  have  been  dismayed,  and  deterred  from 
attempting  his  great  work.  Such  has  been  the 
case  with  very  many  who  have  been  distinguished 
as  discoverers  or  leformers. 

It  is  for  the  best  that  the  future  should  be  hidden 
ftrom  us;  yet,  when  the  past  is  a  dark  oblivion  and 
the  present  a  fearful  dream,  how  the  heart  yearns 
toward  the  far-off  future  I  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Denied  the  pleasure  of  looking  to  the  future  for  our 
reward,  we  should  be  deprived  of  some  of  the  most 
effectual  motives  to  industry  and  energy  in  exertion. 

"  Trust  to  the  future."  What  though  the  waves 
of  life's  boisterous  ocean  come  roughly,  and  threaten 
to  overwhelm  us  t  we  are  comforted  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  can  not  last  forever.  One  speaks  truth 
as  well  as  poetry  who  says: 

«KeTer  a  ftigbt  bnt  there  eometh  a  monow; 
'  Never  a  grief  bat  the  hopeful  will  borrow 
Something  tX  gladnett  to  lighten  the  sorrow.** 


There  are,  indeed,  seasons  in  every  one's  history 
when  clouds  and  darkness  are  thick  around,  when 
frowns  are  more  frequent  than  smiles,  and  when 
weariness,  almost  of  life  itself,  hangs  on  the  suffer- 
ing spirit;  yet  in  such  hours  doth  hope  come  like 
a  ministering  angel,  rousing  us  to  action,  and  whis- 
pering to  us,  "Trust  to  the  future."  It  is  this 
thought  of  the  future  that  nerves  the  heart  to  bear 
up  under  all  the  storms  of  life.  It  is  this  hope 
in  the  future  that  strengthens  us  to  patient  endur- 
ance of  evil  with  the  encouragement "  all  will  yet 
be  well." 

Another  thought  gives  importance  to  the  future — 
the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  present.  We 
seldom  reflect  on  this  as  we  should.  A  random 
thought,  a  little  word,  may  have  an  influence 
which  will  only  be  known  in  eternity.  "One  word 
in  kindness  spoken"  may  bind  friendship's  chain 
so  firmly  that  it  will  break  only  in  death.  One 
little  act,  one  hasty  deed,  may  part  forever  those 
who  have  been  friends  together  froni  infancy. 

'<Ko  one  liveth  to  himself."  Throughout  the 
whole  train  of  cause  and  effect  a  beautiful  harmony 
is  preserved,  and  the  removal  of  one  link  of  the 
golden  chain  disarranges  the  whole.  How  import- 
ant, then,  that  every  act  be 'performed  with  refer- 
ence to  its  effects  on  those  under  our  influence  I 
Particularly  does  this  remark  ftpply  to  those  gifted 
ones,  the  "ten  talented  "  few,  who  possess  an  almost 
unbounded  influence  over  their  readers.  Their  re- 
sponsibility is,  indeed,  fearfully  great  But  none 
are  so  insignificant,  how  humble  soever  their 
station  may  be,  as  to  claim  exemption  from  this 
general  law.  In  the  beautiful  words  of  a  female 
writer: 

"  The  tmalleit  bark,  on  life**  tumnltnout  ooeaa. 

Will  leaTO  a  track  behind  for  erermore; 

The  lightest  wave  of  inflnencOf  set  in  moUoo, 

fiitends  Bad  widens  te  the  eternal  shera; 
We  shonld  be  waif,  then,  who  go  befiwe 

A  mjriad  r«t  to  be— and  we  shonld  take 
Onr  bearing  earefnlly,  where  breakers  son 
And  fearfnl  tempests  gather;  one  mistake 
M aj  wreck  imnvmbeied  barks  that  follow  in  our  wake.** 


THE  BROTHER  OF  TH0HA8  CAMPBELL. 

Whin  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  was  at  college,  he 
roomed  with  an  elder  brother,  who  was  an  admira- 
ble critic,  and  possessed  a  species  of  dry,  sarcastic 
humor,  peculiarly  his  own.  Mr.  Campbell  had  de- 
scended to  the  breakfast-room  one  morning,  leaving 
the  poet  to  follow  at  his  leisure.  He  commenced 
his  meal  in  solitude,  and  had  nearly  finished,  when 
his  brother  entered  with  a  copy  of  verses  in  his 
hand,  which  he  laid  on  the  table  as  an  excuse  for 
the  delay,  at  the  same  time  requesting  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's opinion  of  their  merit.  The  reply  was  quite 
characteristic:  "Your  lines  are  admirable,  Tom, 
my  boy;  but  fhey  want  /re;"  and»  suiting^  the 
action  to  the  word,  the  merciless  critic  committed 
the  paper  to  the  flames. 
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CITY  07  QUEBEC. 

No  other  city  of  the  new  world,  perhaps,  pre- 
sents to  the  summer  rambler  so  man  j  objects  and 
mssociations  of  thrilling  interest  as  this  old  me- 
tropolis of  transatlantic  France.  Situated,  as  it  is, 
in  high  northern  latitude,  and  during  half  the  year 
bleak,  and  cold,  and  frozen,  as  the  desolate  steppes 
of  Siberia,  yet  enjoying  a  brief,  sunny  summer, 
mild  and  bUnd  as  the  climate  of  Andalusia;  stand- 
ing on  American  soil,  yetezhdiiting  to  the  obsery- 
ant  visitor  all  the  novelties  of  a  foreign  capital;  far 
in  the  interior  of  a  continent,  nearly  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  ocean,  yet  displaying  a  deep  and 
spacious  harbor,  thronged  with  ships  from  every 
commercial  nation  of  the  globe;  governed  and  de- 
fended by  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  yet 
strictly  practicing  the  social  and  religious  customs 
of  another,  conforming  to  their  manners  publicly 
and  privately,  and  universally  speaking  tl&eir  lan- 
guage—Quebec is,  surely,  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  paradoxical  cities  of  the  world. 

Its  location  is  as  singular  as  the  appearance  of 
the  city  itself,  standing  upon  the  extremity  of  an 
immense  cliff  of  dark-colored,  slaty  rock,  termin- 
ating in  an  abrupt  right  angle,  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  St.  Charles  and  St.  Lawrence. 
Of  the  city  there  are  two  distinct  divisions— the 
Upper  Town,  occupying  the  bights  of  the  bold 
promontory;  and  the  Lower  Town,  encircling  its 
base  at  the  water's  edge,  built  upon  a  narrow  area, 
which  is  almost  entirely  aitificial— the  creation  of 
human  industry— being  partly  formed  of  excava- 
tions made  in  the  solid  rock,  and  partly  redeemed 
from  the  waves,  as  was  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre. 

The  name  of  Quebec  is  intimately  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  most  important  colonial  enter- 
prises and  military  achievements,  both  of  France 
and  of  Oreat  Britain.  More  than  once  has  this 
city  constituted  the  valued  prise  for  which  three 
of  the  most  powerfal  nations  of  the  globe  have 
fiercely  contended.  Twice  has  it  belonged  to 
France,  and  is  now,  the  second  time,  a  tributary  of 
the  British  crown.  Once  it  sustained  the  dint  of 
American  arms;  but  against  even  these  its  rock- 
built  battlements  proved  invincible,  and  survived 
the  shock  unscathed. 

As  our  steamer  glided  down  the  glassy  harbor, 
and  swept  round  in  a  graceful  curve  among  the 
shipping,  we  gazed  upon  those  high*  defiant  walls, 
and  could  not  help  contrasting  that  bright  summer 
morning  with  a  calm,  beautiful  afternoon  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  in  the  past,  when 
a  lonely,  adventurous  bark  was  seen  unfurling  her 
whitened  sail  to  the  breeze,  and  struggling  slowly 
upward  against  the  heavy  current  of  the  unex- 
plored St.  Lawrence.  No  Sabbath  bell  had  ever 
sent  its  solemn  tones  booming  across  the  silent 
waters;  none  but  the  sea-fowl's  snowy  ^mage  had 


ever  been  mirrored  on  their  silvery  sheen;  the  gay 
Canadian  had  never  awakened  the  echoes  that  slept 
slong  the  shore  singing  his  boat  song: 

"Faintly  m  toUt  Um  eTenibf  chime, 
Oar  Toicet  keep  lane,  and  ow  oatt  keep  time. 
Boon  ae  the  woods  on  shoce  lo^  dim, 
Well  ting  at  St.  Ann*t  ow  paitinc  hymn. 
Bow,  bfothen,  row,  the  stream  nma  fait. 
The  Rapid*  are  near,  and  the  darligfat't  past.** 

I  envied  the  emotions  of  wonder  and  surprise 
that  filled  the  breast  of  the  brave  old  marineiv— 
Cartier — as  he  gazed,  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel, 
upon  that  scene  in  its  primeval  freshness,  and 
silence,  and  grandeur.  His  soul  was  awed  within 
him,  as,  on  either  hand,  he  saw  precipitous,  rocky 
shores,  densely  mantled  with  waving  forestB  of  pines 
and  firs,  lifting  their  tall  columnar  shafts  up  toward 
heaven,  and  casting  somber  shadows  far  across  the 
rolling  waters  of  that  mysterious  river,  pouring 
its  swelling  tide  from  a  distant,  unknown  land 
onward  to  the  ocean.  Whenee  its  vast  and  cease-  * 
less  flood?  Where  the  exhaustless  fountains  that 
sent  such  a  princely  tribute  to  the  realms  of  Nep- 
tune? Of  Erie  and  Odtario,  of  farther  Michigan 
and  Superior,  he  had  never  heard;  yet  gorgeous 
were  his  fancies  by  day,  and  glorious  his  dreams 
by  night,  of  that  undiscovered  country.  Some- 
times in  his  tedious  progress  upward  he  saw  the 
bireh  canoe  of  the  wild  Algonquin*  or  of  the  fiercer 
Huron,  shoot  swiftly  across  the  water. before  him, 
in  afl&ight  at  the  strange  apparition  of  a  ship  thus 
suddenly  intruding  upon  his  undisputed  domain. 
Bounding  a  point  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  an  abrupt 
crag  of  colossal  size  towered  up  before  them,  at  the 
first  sight  of  which  the  pilot  cried  out,  in  Norman- 
French,  "  Que  beer  What  a  beaki  and  thus  was 
chosen  a  facetious  name  for  the  future  city. 

On  this  almost  inaccessible  eminence  the  cele- 
brated Champlain,  geographer  to  the  King,  founded 
the  metropoliB  of  New  France.  For  several  years 
after  its  foundation,  the  growth  of  the  new  ci^ 
was  sadly  retarded  by  an  unfortunate  interference 
in  the  hostilities  then  existing  between  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  of  Indians.  By  contracting  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Algonquins,  the  colonists  provoked 
the  deadly  and  inexorable  hatred  of  the  powerful 
Iroquois,  with  whom  the  former  were  at  war.  Thus 
did  those  early  pioneers  in  the  pathway  of  empire 
become  involved  in  a  train  of  difficulties,  which 
directed  against  them  the  malignant  enmity  of  a 
numerous  and  relentless  foe,  against  whose  insidious 
attacks  it  became  necessary  to  defend  themselves 
by  the  erection  of  rude  barriers,  which,  through 
the  industry  of  successive  generations,  have  grown 
into  the  magnificent  walls  as  they  now  stand— the 
pride  of  the  city. 

Not  long  did  this  inviting  prise  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  British  Lion.  Within*  twenty  years 
from  its  foundation  it  fell  into  his  possession,  but 
was  soon  restored.  Sixty  yeare  afterward,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  England  made  a 
bold  effort  to  reconquer  the  city.    By  this  time  the 
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fortifications  had  been  material]  j  atrengthened,  and 
the  attempt  proTod  a  fSulore.  SeTonty  yean  mora 
passed  away,  and  again  the  British  lagionsi  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  swarmed  round  the  walls  of 
that  doomed  city,  with  the  desperate  determination 
to  gratify  their  national  avarice  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  The  result  was  a  complete  and  final 
conquest,  and  George  11  added  to  his  crown  a  gem 
which  William  and  Mary  had  flailed  to  secure. 
During  the  American  Revolution  the  city  was 
again  assailed  by  an  army  commanded  by  Arnold 
and  Hontgomery;  but  the  expedition  j^roved  diaas* 
trous  to  American  arms;  and  now  for  three-fourths 
of  a  century  Rngland  has  maintained  an  undis- 
turbed poasesaioni  and  will,  most  probably,  lor 
years  to  come,  till  th^  slow  and  gradual  proeess 
of  growth  and  decay  shall  change  the  relations 
at  present  esristing  between  England  and  America. 
While  thus  hastily  recalling  to  mind  these  prom^ 
inent  points  of  interest  in  the  annals  of  this  city—- 
the  subject  of  many  a  yicissitude— the  theater  of 
many  a  atirring  eyent— «ur  yessel  touched  the 
shore.  The  singular  construction  of  the  wharf 
upon  which  We  stepped  firat  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  an  ingeniously  eontrired  system  of 
inclined  planes,  made  to  assume  any  angle  of  ele- 
ration  suited  to  the  tide,  which  here,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  distance  from  the  sea,  varies  from 
sizieeD  to  thiii^y  feet  in  bight  At  the  landing  we 
underwent  the  usual  grierances  of  such  a  place, 
being  assailed  by  a.  phalanx  of  rude  fellows,  who 
raised  an  intolerable  noise,  each  vociferously  de- 
claring the  peculiar  merits  of  his  cab  or  caleohe. 
They  aeemed  to  respect  or  fear  nothing  but  our 


The  strtete  are  narrow,  serpentine,  and  ezcess- 
ijrely  crowded.  As  we  forced  ourselves  along,  we 
were  reminded  of  the  beginning  of  a  line  in  Virgil, 
"FUvim  «."  Our  emotions  of  the  ludicrous  were 
awakened,  aa  we  noticed  in  the  streets  a  novel 
motive  power  applied  by  these  cra^*  Canadians 
to  purposes  of  transporting  merchandise.  A  great 
amount  of  the  labor  performed  elsewhere  by  more 
sturdy  animals  is  here  imposed  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate dog.  Harnessed  to  a  Liltputian  wagon,  the 
weight  a  dog  will  draw  is  really  suiprising.  But 
in  spite  of  his  degradation,  you  can  not  help 
smiling,  at  least,  while  you  observe  one  of  these 
enslaved  beasts  patiently  scrambling  along  at  the 
heels  of  his  lasy  master,  cautiously  dodging  from 
side  to  side  to  avoid  collision  with  drays  and 
carts  drawn  by  his  fellow-laborers,  and  all  the 
while  on  the  alert,  looking  out  before  and  behind 
for  the  hoofe  of  horses  and  the  wheels  of  cabs,  as 
they  dash  along  past  him  at  their  reckless  rate. 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Towns  are  connected  by 
Hountain-street— a  mere  cleft  in  the  rock — ^whose 
appellation,  by  the  way,  is  highly  indicative  of  its 
true  character.  Perseverance  at  last  brought  us  to 
the  summit  of  the  acclivity,  and,  passing  through 
the  massive  arch  of  Prescott  Gate,  we  entered  a 
waUideUf, 


The  walls  are  nearly  three  milss  in  extent,  em-  ! 
bracing  a  slightly  irregular  triangle.  They  are  . 
built  of  solid  limestone,  and  stand  upon  the  very  j 
rerge  of  the  cliff,  which  is  precipitous  on  two  sides 
of  the  city.  .Their  thickness  is  about  thirty  feet, 
but  their  hig^t  varies  with  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  rock  on  which  they  rest.  Only  five 
gates,  protected  by  powerful  defenses,  and  care- 
fully closed  at  night,  communicate  with  the  outer 
world.  Of  these  the  most  degant  is  Palace  Gate, 
which  is  modeled  alter  the  style  of  the  old  Roman 
gateways,  and  excels  all  the  others  in  the  symmetry 
of  its  light  and  airy  proportions.  The  nnaseiovs 
embattled  towers,  mounted  cannon,  embrasures, 
and  loop-holes  impart  to  the  walls,  especially  when 
viewed  fr<HB  a  distanoei,  a  beautifully  castellated 
appearance. 

The  city  within  the  wall  is  attractive  to  the 
tourist  from  its  novelty  and  oddi^,  not  from  its 
beauty.  As  you  jostle  along  the  contracted  street, 
the  impression  is  one  of  extreme  yet  premature  age. 
It  is  difficult  to  remember  or  rsslise  the  prsosnt 
you  live  only  in  the  past.  It  needs  but  another 
softening  hue  from  the  weird  touch  of  Time  to 
make  Quebec  a  classic  city.  At  eveiy  turn  jon 
meet  a  chieftain's  monument-Hnementoa  of  the 
brave,  the  noble  dead;  at  every  step  you  press 
heroic  dust— mingled  dust  of  deadliest  foes.  These 
srs  scenes  rich  in  suggestions  for  the  man  of 
thought.  The  quaint  old  buildings,  often  com- 
bining several  styles  of  arehiteeture,  evidently 
built  piecemeal,  by  dilBsrent  hands,  and  at  distant 
periods,  stand  before  you  as  the  grotesque  relica 
of  past  ages.  In  other  newer  cities,  the  pslaees  of 
our  own  day,  elaborately  molded  after  the  Italinn, 
the  Grecian,  or  the  Gothic- fashion,  lift  up  their 
gaudy  fronts  with  a  presumptuous,  lordly  air,  <le- 
signed  to  compel  our  admiration,  but  which,  in 
truth,  only  provokes  U8>  to  -most  deliberate  and 
unimpassioned  criticism. 

Not  such  is  the  feeling  with  which  we  look  upon 
the  gray,  old,  crumbling  walls  of  Quebec,  storied 
with  many  a  memorable  and  romantic  legend  of 
yore.  They  exhibit  no  attempt  at  producing  an 
c^wf— they  suggest  no  thoughts  of  pride.  There 
they  stand,  and  look  down  upon  us  with  the  com- 
placency of  a  cheerful  old  psiriareh,  whose  genial 
spirit  repines  not  querulously  at  the  hand  of  Fkte, 
as  it  braids  another  ailver  thread  in  his  thin  locks, 
or  adds  another  mark  of  reverence  to  his  furrowed 
brow.  They  inspire  a  loving  sympathy,  and  we 
feel  at  once  an  attachment  for  them,  obsolete  and 
fantastic  as  they  aro.  Dilapidated  ruins  inspire 
melancholy;  but  around  these  old  buildings  breathes 
an  inviting  air  of  familiarity  and  home-like  feeling, 
deliciously  congenial  to  the  stranger  or  thinker, 
who  loves  his  reflections  spiced  with  a  flavor  of 
the  antique.  It  seems  the  city  was  perfectly  fin- 
ished long,  long  ago,  and  the  whole  race  of  aitiaaas 
vsnished  upon  the  completion  of  their  work.  Ap- 
parenUy,  not  a  stone  has  been  moved  nor  a  repair 
or  improvement  made  for  yean.    The  houses  aie 
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uDiformlj  of  a  dingy,  ireather-Btained  hue,  and  are 
covered  with  bright  tin  roofe.  Here  all  eimilarity 
ceases.  There  are  no  ro'ws  of  stately,  silent  man- 
sions, b11  fac-«imile8  of  each  other — no  block!s  of 
stores,  all  of  equal  hight,  i£nd  width,  and  length. 
All  kinds,  shapes,  and  sixes  are  crowded  together; 
and  often,  eren  in  the  same  bailding,  is  seen  a 
singular  blending  of  the  eccentricities  of  IVsnch 
and  English  taste.  The  streets  are  either  cnrred 
or  zigsag,  and  all  tiarrow'  aiid  intolerably  rough; 
they  cross  each  other  at  all  possible  angles,  and 
scarcely  can  two  be  found  parallel. 

Near  Preacott  Oate,  at  which  we  entered,  stands 
the  Parliament  House — ^the  finest  edifice  of  the  city. 
Its  lofty  dome  and  elegant  though  simple  front, 
render  its  efiect  quite  imposing.  For  sereral  years 
it  had  been  unoccupied,  but  was  beginning  to  put 
on  a  more  cheerful  air  at  the  prbspectire  return  of 
the  Provincial  Government,  which  seems  to  have 
adopted  an  itinerant  policy,  dividing  the  salutary 
infiuences  arising  fVom  its  royal  presence,  in  rota- 
tion, between  the  dities  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
a  significant  fact,  that,  in  the  last  twelve  years, 
the  four  cities — Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston,  and 
Toronto— have  each  in  its  turn  been  the  capital 
of  Canada.  No  doubt  the  proximity  of  a  vigorous 
young  republic  exerts  a  disturbing  influence  upon 
those  delicate  relations  existing  between  the  people 
and  the  Oorernroeat.  The  latter  seems  to  be  in  a 
quandary,  which  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Mo- 
hammed and  the  mountain:  Oourt  must  be  paid-^ 
if  the  people  will  not  court  the  Government,  then 
the  Government  must  Court  the  people. 

The  area  between  the  Parliament  House  and  the 
precipice  is  occTupied  by  the  Grand  Batteiy,  with  its 
range  ot  huge  g^ns,  commanding  the  entire  harbor 
below.  Turning  to  the  left;,  and  passing  the  Place 
d'Armes  a  short  distance,  we  entered  the  Castle 
Garden,  which  is  a  favorite  resort,  and  aflbrds 
some  delightful  views  of  the  suburban  scene^. 
In  one  of  its  lovely  recesses  stands  a  plain  obelisk — 
the  monument  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  whose  an- 
tagonism in  life  has  transmitted  to  posterity  their 
memory  inseparably  united. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  city  stand  the  ITrsUline 
Convent  and  Church  of  St.  Ursula,  surrounded  by 
a  magnificent  garden.  The  convent  is  a  substantial 
building,  founded  as  an  educational  institution  by 
a  benevolent  French  lady,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  ladies  of 
Canada,  of  whom  about  four  hundred  are  now  its 
inmates.  Generally  the  houses  of  public  worship 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Montreal  in  size  and  elegance. 
In  numbeis  they  are  nearly  equally  divided  between 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England, 
although  more  than  three-iburths  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  Catholics.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  the  largest 
Protestant  church  in  the  city. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  oaltaii  summer  day  we  niade 
our  pilgrimage  to  the  memorable  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham.    Leaving  the  city  by  St.  Louis  Gate,  we  en- 
tered at  once  upon  an  open  plain,  which  stretches 
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away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  toward  the  wild 
region  embraced  between  the  6t.  Charles  and  the 
Lawrence.  Soon  ire  passed  the  Martello  Towers-^ 
a  ]in0  of  circular  buildings  of  massive  masonry— 
each  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  artillery,  while  from 
its  lower  sections  numerous  loop-holes,  for  the  fire 
of  musketry,  open  in  all  directions.  Forming  a 
line  parallel  with  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  they 
are  designed  as  outposts,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
approaching  sufllciently  near  to  effect  a  successful 
bombardment^  On  the  side  eiposed  to  the  unde- 
fended plain  these  towers  are  of  immense  thickness, 
impervious  to  the  heaviest  cannon-ball;  while  on 
the  side  next  to  the  city  they  are  so  thin  that  they 
may  be  instantaneou^y  demolished  by  a  single 
shot  from  the  citadel,  should  they  fall  into  the 
bands  of  the  b^Bsiegers. 

Nearly  a  mile  west  ef  the  city  walls,  we  arrived 
at  the  field  of  battler-the  Plains  of  Abraham.  No 
>estige  of  war  ihet  our  gaze  as  we  strolled  thought- 
fully over  that  gently  undulating  field— no  sound 
fell  upon  our. ears  but  the  twitter  of  a  sparrow  and 
the  chirrup  of  a  cricket.  How  striking  the  con- 
trast between  that  scene  as  toe  saw  it,  bathed  in  the 
serene,  golden  light  of  the  sinking  sun,  and  that 
same  scene  as  othen  saw  it,  on  a  portenlous  morn- 
ing, nearly  a  century  ago,  yielding  its  luxuriant 
human  harvest  temptingly  to  the  hand  of  the 
Death- Angel  1 

One  September  morning,  in  the  year  1759,  the 
inhabitants  of  Quebec  were  awakened  by  the  cry 
of  alarm,  and,  rushing  to  the  bights  of  the  city, 
they  beheld,  with  horror  and  dismay,  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  which  they  had  slways  deemed  inac- 
cessible to  any  invading  foe,  teeming  with  a  count- 
less host.'  To  them  it  was  a  miracle  more  wonderfiil 
than  the  ancient  myth  of  Cadmus,  whose  legions 
sprang  full  armed  from  the  Theban  soil.  During 
the  previous  night  the  impetuous  Wolfe— General 
of  the  British  army — ^had  landed  his  troops  on  the 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  two  miles  above  the 
city,  at  a  cove,  which  ever  since  has  borne  the 
hero's  name.  In  the  van  of  his  invincible  cp^n- 
adiers,  he  scaled  the  perpendicular  cliff,  attracting 
his  men  after  him  by  the  force  of  his  unparalleled 
example.  Such  a  daring  feat  was  worthy  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  San  Bernard,  or  of  M'Donald  and 
the  Splugen.  The  dawn  of  day  saw  that  for  which 
he  had  almost  insanely  dared  to  hope — ^that  of  which 
reason^^ad  bidden  him  despair — successfully,  tri- 
umphantly achieved.'  He  now  felt  that  the  long- 
coveted  prize  was  fully  in  his  grasp. 

For  the  French  only  one  alternative  remained: 
they  must  either  suffer  the  prolonged  miseries  of  a 
siege,  and  probably  a  final  and  total  overthrow  and 
capture  by  an  exasperated  foe,  or  they  must  nobly 
and  'manfully  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field. 
They  chose  the  Utter.  Montcalm — ^their  General — 
marshaledjiis  soldiers  before  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and,  when  all  thin^  were  ready,  moved  slowly  yet 
firmly  forward,  at  the  head  of  his  ahny,  to  meet 
his  fate. 
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Painfully  rivid  were  my  impressions,  as  I  stood 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  saw*  in  Xaocy,  the 
whole  tragic  scene  re-enacted  before  me — the  dark, 
adrancing  host — ^the  pause— the  drcadftd  shock — 
the  impetuous  charge — ^the  successive  flashes  and 
stunning  explosions  of  artillery — and  the  wild  eon- 
fusion  of  hasty  flight  and  hot  pursuit,  thundering 
over  that  ensanguined  plain. 

Around, the  two  commanders  the  cpnfliot  raged 
the  fiercest.  Twice  was  Wolfe  seTerely  wounded, 
yet,  in  the  fury  of  the  fight,  he  heeded  it  not. 
Again  a  bullet  pierced  him;  the  wound  was  mortal; 
he  fell;  yet,  falling,  'whispered,  "  Support  •me— let 
not  my  brave  soldiers  see  me  fall  I"  He  was  borne 
from  the  field  dying,  and  his  officers  benti  anxiously 
over  him.  While  the  darkness  of  .the  shadowy 
land  was  gathering  thick  and  fast  aroand  the  soul 
of  the  dying  chief,  h'is  quick  ear  caught  the  words, 
"  They  run  I  They  run  I"  "  Whp  run  ?"  asked  he, 
wresting  his  departing  spirit  back  to  him  with  a 
convulsive  struggle.  *'  The  enemy  1  The  ^nemy  1" 
"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "do  they  run  already? 
Now  Gk>d  be  praised:  I  die  happy  1"  and  expired 
in  the  very  moment  of  victory.  Thus  died  General 
Wolfe,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  Such  is  the 
death  of  a  hero  I  It  was  Mohammed,  I  believe, 
who  expressed  the  sentiment,  "Paradise  is  under 
the  shadow  of  swords  I"  On  the  spot  where  he 
expired  now  stands  a  light  Corinthian  pillar,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Roman  helmet  and  sword,  bearing 
on  the  side  facing  the  Plains  of  Abraham — ^the  field 
of  his  glory — ^the  simple  inscription,  "^£n«  dixd 
Wolfe  victorious." 

The  defeat  of  the  Frencli  was  total.  Montcalm 
received  a  mortal  wound  and  died  the  following 
morning.  He  now  sleeps  withjn  the  sacred'  pro^ 
cincts  of  the  ITrsuline  Convent,  buried  in  an  exca- 
vation made  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb  during  the 
engagement.  Wolfe's  valor,  however,  was  deemed 
worthy  of  a  more  honored  burial,  and  he  was  taken 
home  to  old  England  to  molder  in  the  hallowed 
dust  of  his  father-land.  ' 

Thus  was  lost  and  won  the  key  to  all  Canada; 
and  the  important  historical  events  which  have 
followed  in  the  train  of  this  brilliant  conquest  are 
known  to  all.  We  need  not  here  stop  to  detail 
them. 

When  we  were  ready  to  return,  it  was  intimated 
by  our  cabman  in  very  explicit  terms,  although  he 
was  not  master  of  English  enough  to  express  it  in 
words,  that  our  reflections  and  loiterings  had  been 
prolonged  to  his  great  vexation.  He,  however, 
found  us  utterly,  heedless  of  his  complaints,  and 
became  indignantly  silent,  much  to  our  gratifica- 
tion. As  we  wheeled  away  from  that  still,  house- 
less city  of  the  dead,  toward  the  busy  city  of  the 
living,  I  fell  into  a  pensive,  moralizing  train  of 
thought,  thinking  how  many  a  happy  circle  that 
single  battle  left  with  a  vacant  chair — how  many  a 
fond  heart  it  left  broken  and  desolate  forever. 
Verily,  on  the  field  of  conflict  are  witnessed  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  of  war:  Che  pain,  the 


agony,  the  anguish  is  felt — nU  tAcre— but  in  un- 
known hearts  and  homes  far,  far  away. 

Entering  the  city  again  by  St.  Louts  Gate,  and 
winding  up  a  labyrinthine  passage  cut  through 
the  Qlacis,  with  tbwering  walls  of  solid  masonry 
on  either  hand,  we  at  last  arrived  at  Dalfaousie 
Gate,  the  entrance  to  the  citadel.  This  Gate  is  of 
gigantic  proportions,  jmd  is  all  that  iron  and  ada- 
mant can  make  it. 

Here  we  presented  our  pass,  previously  obtained 
from  the  Town  Major.  As  we  emerged  from  the 
massive  portal  into  the  open  area  of  the  citadel,  we 
felt  that  we  were  in  a  fortress,  of  as  great  security 
as  man  can  make.  So  complex  is  this  stopendous 
masterpiece  of.  military  art,  that  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  plan  can  not  be  given  without  a  diagram. 
Its  general  form  is  that  of  a  triangle  included  in 
the  great  triangle  of  the  city  waUs.  Its  outline 
•embraces  about  forty  acres,  cut  off  frofn  the  city  by 
a  strongly  fortified  wall  extending  ficross  the  south- 
ern angle.  Here  for  two  centuxies  have  been  acca- 
mulating  the  successive  improvements  made  by  all 
nations  in  the.  science  of  fortification,  till  it  is,  at 
this  day,  second  only  to  one  other  stronghold  in 
the  world;  and  well  deserves  its  epithet — the  Gib- 
raltar of  America. 

As  you  ^tand  upon  the  parade-ground,  and  look 
around  you  upon  the  high  gray  walls,  with  their 
bastions,  and  angles  advancing  and  retreating  in 
all  directions,  the  effect  is  bewildering.  Tour  posi- 
tion seems  to  be  the  center  upon  which,  at  any 
moment,  might  be  concentrated  a  simultaneous  vol- 
ley from  a  hundred  loop-holes  and  embrasures. 
You  change  your  place,  and  they  glare  down  upon 
you  still.  The  point  of  greatest  danger  seems  to 
be  like  the  center  of  the  sphere  of  Hermes — every- 
where. Moreover,  all  around  the  ramparts  are 
ranged  powerful  mortars,  ready  to  drop  their 
deadly  bombs  upon  you  from  above;  while  in  sub- 
terranean passages,  deep  beneath  your  unsuspect- 
ing feet,  are  deposited  vast  magazines  of  explosive 
piatter,  which  may  be  fired  in  a  twinkling.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  secure  and  perilous  spot  on  the 
continent.  An  ivrmy  of  myriads  could  not  harm 
you;  yet  a-spark  might  make  the  mountain  of  rock 
on  which  you  stand  a  blazing  volcano,  terrible  as 
JStna  or  Vesuvius. 

Here  thirteen  hundred  soldiers,  with  provisions 
for  seven  years,  are  constantly  maintained  at  pub- 
lic expense.  One  of  them  conducted  us  round 
the  ramparts,  and,  in  his  officious  efforts  to  en- 
ligliten  us  upon  statistical  and  historical  facts, 
disclosed  the  secret  that,  in  many  respects,  he  was 
more  ignorant  than  we  of  the  matters  he  pretended 
to  understand.  It  should  be  added  to  his  credit, 
however,  that  he  displayed  a  commendable  mag- 
nanimity in  allowing  us  frequently  to  correct  and 
contradict  him.  We  were  soon  satisfied  and  tired 
looking  at  stone  walls,  pyramids  of  cannon-balls, 
and  great  black  guns— the  machinery  of  death. 

On  ascending  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  citadel, 
and  taking  our  stand  b^lde  the  huge  signal  gun^ 
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oTer  which  the  broad  foHs  of  the  Royal  standard 
are  forerer  flang  to  the  breeze,  we  hailed  with  de- 
light, from  our  rock-built  observatory,  a  landscape 
of  woods  and  plains,  of  mdantains  and  rivers,  such 
as  had  seldom  blessed  our  eyes.  In  the  transport 
of  the  moment,  we  felt  as  if  we  had  suddenly, 
nnezpeetedly  escaped  ttota.  a  long  and  dark  cap- 
tivity, in  which  we  had  been  crueHy  shut  out  from ' 
the  beantifnl  creation  of  Ood.     - 

The  marvelous  transparency  of  the  atmosphere 
diminishes  the  apparent  distance  of  remote  objects 
even  to  delusion,  revealing  their  outlines  and 
shades  with  wonderful  clearness.  Breathing  be- 
comes an  exquisite  luxury  in  that  pure,  exhil- 
arating air,  which  penetrates  every  cell  of  the 
lungs,  quickening  the  play  of  the  heart,  and  im- 
pelling the  warm  current  of  life  onward  with  a 
sparkle  through  the  veins.  You  feel  yourself  be- 
coming an  ethereal  being.  The  sprightliness  and 
Tivaeity  for  which  the  Canadians  are  proverbial  is 
not  the  result  of  temperament— it  is  inhakd  firom 
the  air. 

Leaning  over  the  paxupet,  and  looking  down- 
ward perpendieularly  a  giddy  distance,  our  eyes 
rested  once  more  on'  the  ^broad  St.  Lawrence,  still 
rolling  onward,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  be- 
Beath  us.  A  little  to  the  left  wiiQ  the  Bay  glittering 
in  the  sunlight,  with  countless  ships  reposing  on 
its  bosom  like  a  bevy  of  sea-gulls.  There  was 
the  Lfower  Town,  with  its  narrow  row  of  buildings, 
encircling  the  base  of  the  crag- on  whose  emiuence- 
we  were  perched;  while  adjoining,-  yet  below  us, 
was  the  dingy,  erowded  city,  with  a  glftre  of  blind- 
ing light  reflected  Arom  its  roofs  of  polished  tin. 
For  forty  miles  up  and  down  we  saw  that  grand 
river  flowing  between  banks  of  unfading  verduVe/ 
flashing  In  the  evening  sun  like  a  flood  of  liquid 
silver.  Seemingly  within  a  stone's  throw,  but  ih 
reality  a  mile  or  two  away,  down  the  stream,  was 
the  emerald-green  Island  of  Orleans.  Far,  ttn 
away  to  the  south,  in  the  very  horizon,  we  saw 
the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  vividly  recalling  the 
happy  b6ur8  we  had  spent  in. rambling  along  the 
shores  of  the  Connecticut,  or  in  admiring  the  classic 
beauty  of  -the  mountain  scenery,  which  suggested 
the  whim  that  it  rtsembled  the  landscapes  of  ancient 
Greece — not  desolate  as  'it  is  now,  but  as  it  was 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Pericles.  To'^ard  the  north- 
west we  traced  the  winding  course ,  of  the  St. 
Charles,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  evergreen  hills  of 
the  wilderness.  In  one  of  its  most  gracefttl  curves 
is  cosily  nestled  the  beautiful  little  Indian  village 
of  Ltorette,  where  dwells  a  handful  of  aboriginals 
claioaing  descent  from  lihe  ancient  Huront— a  rem- 
nant of  Md,  hopeless,  gloomy  people,  who  live 
on  It  to  perpetuate  a  memory  of  the  melancholy  fate 
that  once  befell  a  mighty  nation,  and  swept  it  from 
oxistence. 

As  oar  eyes  s^ept  farther  round  to  the  nbrth, 
the  scenefy  became  mofe  stem  and  savage.  Ovpr 
a  region  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  spread  out 
an  expan^^  of  low,  rugged  hills,  eovered  wiUi  a 


dense,  unbroken  forest,  whose  gigantic  growth 
n)ay  well  justify  the  Indian  hyperbole,  which  de- 
clares that  the  trees  hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds. 
Here  Ib  an  ample  domain,  green  and  fresh  as  it  first 
came  forth  from  the  plastic  hand  of  .the  Creator, 
upon  which  civilisation  has  never  committed  sac- 
rilege by  rendering  its  vast^  mines  of  .varied  wealth 
tributary  to  the  use  or  avarice  of  man,  where  the 
genius  of  the  linost  romantic  day-dreamer  may 
roami  wild  and  free,. with  Aladdin's  lamp,  in  a 
world  aQ  his  own,  working  the  airy  wonders  of  a 
new  creation,  and  peopling  it  with  fairy  Naiad, 
Oread,  and  Dryad— the  bright-eyed  childten  of  his 
own  exuberant  lancy.  Here  all  the  summer-day 
long  gambol  the  shadows 'of  the  passing  clouds, 
merrily  chasing  each  other  as  they  flit  along  in 
their  wavy  flight  from  hiUrtop  to  hill-top.  As  the 
wind  swept  dver  that  wide  expanse  of  hill-country, 
bending  the  lordly  pines  and  silver  firs  before  its 
breath,  the  dense,  heavy  masses  of  somber  foliage 
swaying  and  heavibg  to  and  fro  resembled  the 
tumult  of  the  ocean  after  a  storm.  <  Across  that 
sylvan  main,  a  hundred  miles  away  to  the  north, 
we  perceived  a  low  range  of  mountains  forming 
the  background  of  that  mighty  landscape.  That 
mountain  range  in  the  blue  distance  is  the  farthest 
limit  of  civilisation.  Beyond  that  barrier  impen- 
etrable wilds,  untrodden  save  by  the  feet  of  the 
solitary  Indian  hunter,  extend  an  unknown  distance 
to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Long  did  we 
linger  to  gaxe  upon  that  stupendous  panorama, 
as  s^en  from  the  Acropolis  of  the  quaint,  the  gro- 
tesque, the  antique  ci^  of  Quebec. 
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Tbb  fairest  flower  can  least  withstand 

The  chill  of  winter's  blast; 
'Tls  bom  to  grace  a  sunnier  land, 

Too  fragile  here  to  last. 

The  flower  upon  the  mountain's  crest 

By  storms  is  soonest  driven, 
Beeause  it  far  o'erpeers  the  rest. 

And  stands  the  nearefliC  heaven. 

The  tenderest  flower  by  some  rude  frost 

Is  ever  first  to  perish: 
'TIb  thus  the  Airest  first  are  lost. 

And  those  whom  most  we  cherish. 

So  I  have  lost  my  bosom's  flower; 

I  guarded  her  with  care. 
And  nursed  her  in  my  heart's  own  bosom; 

But,  ah  I  she  was  too  fair. 

Pale  relic  of  a  lovely  gem 

That  faded  in  an  hour ! 
I  wo^ild  not  give  the  withered  stem 

For  any  living  flower  I  - 
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'<  Tis  not  tp  paase,  when  at  my  door 

A  thiveriBf  brother  itaadt, 
To  ask  the  eanso  that  niado  him  poor. 

Or  wkp  b«  bolp  domaadf. 
*Tte  Bot  to  tpwa  thai  hiochoi't  prafor 

For  faaJu  ho  onco  had  known; 
Tis  not  to  loaro  him  to  dospair. 

And  say  that  I  hava  none.'' 


"  Aix  ytM  cold,  mother?"  imd  the  igs^oos  ejes 
were  raUed  wiBtfolly  to  the  mother's  face.  "0, 
how  I  wUh  the  summer-time  would  come  t"  It  waa 
the  home  of  want,  that  dieary  room;  the  window 
closed,  because  the  cold  was  more  dreaded  than  the 
darkness,  and  the  few  en^bers  upon  the  old  hearth 
were  dying  out. 

The  snow  was  deep  upon  the  ground — ^its  chilling 
man^  over  all;  and  in  many  a  dwelling  bright 
faces  looked  forth  from  the  casements,  joyously 
watching  the  feathezy  flakes  in  their  rapid  flight, 
while  round  .the  cheerful  fire-light  dustml  lorlng 
hearts,  the  young,  the  gay,  the  happy.  What  mat- 
tered it  to  such  that  there  were  dwellings  where  no 
joy  had  room,  young  hearts  beating  fainter  as  the 
night  came  on,  eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  and  watch- 
ing amid  want  and  woe  1  Yet  from  homes  of  hsp- 
piness  such  as  these  that  Tery  day  the  poor  wan- 
derer had  been  turned  away— carelessly  by  some^ 
and  firom  others  words  more  chilling  than  the 
wintery  blast  added  to  her  heart's  desolation. 

To  those  who  questioned,  how  could  she  tell  that 
he  who  should  have  been  a  guide  and  protector 
filled  a  drunkard's  grave  t  and  even  if  she  had> 
that  was  too  common  a  story  to  reach  some  hearts. 
"  Be  ye  fed,  and  be  ye  clothed,"  was  too  often  the 
sympathy  given— the  sympathy  which  availoth 
naught  to  the  destitute.  Turn  not  hwhf  despair- 
ingly, piobr  child  of  want;  though  mortal  eyes  look 
,  not  pityingly  upon  thee,  the  Father  in  heaven  is 
hearing  that  earnest  prayer  from  the  depths  of  thy 
stricken  heart. 

From  the  abodes  of  plenty,  the  homes  where 
peace  and  joy  seenacd  resting,  the  weaiy  woman 
turned  with  her  sick  boy.  She  had  taken  many 
a  painful  step  that  day,  and  the  last  brought  her  to 
the  city's  crowded  niart,  and  she  wandered  on  hope- 
lessly, reduced  at  last  to  ask  charity,  that  she  might 
find  shelter  till  the  morning  dawned.  But  the 
earnest  petition  was  all  unheeded  by  those  who 
might  have  given  aid. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  she  stood  worn  and  ex- 
hausted beibrethe  dreary  home  of  one,  heivelf  an 
object  of  pity.  Food  she  had  none,  but  what  she 
had— a  shelter  from  the  stonn— she  gave,  and  the 
Uessing  of  one  who  was  ready  to  perish  rested  on 
the  widowed  head.  A- few  sticks  were  laid  upon 
the  hearth,  and  for  a  brief  time  the  cheering  blaae 
brought  hope  to  the  mother's  heart,  bat  not  warmth 
to  the  dying  child.    He  had  lived  benei^th  a  sunny 


sky,  in  a  summer  land;  and  in  that  last  hour, 
w^en  the  Death- Angel  bovered  near,  his  sick  heart 
yearned  for  the  blue  sky  that  once  smiled  upon 
him,  and  the  breath  of  the  flowers  that  sprang  ap 
beneath  the  feet,  in  that  far  land  a  blessing  alike 
tosIL 

The  night  came  on  at  last— the  storm  withont, 
and  death  within;  but  silently  the  mother  watched 
by  that  rude  pallet,  save  when  the  young  voice 
called  her  name,  or  sought  to  twine  his  aims  ahotit 
her  neck.  She  shrank  not  from  the  icy  touch,  but 
laid  her  wan  cheek  to  his,  and  Soothed  him  with 
words  of  love  from  an  anguished  he^rt.  "  Are  ymt 
cold,- mother  i"  how  the  words  rang  in  her  ear  1 

It  was  soon  ovei^-the  watching  and  the  grief. 
The  ypung  spirit  fled  peacefully  away;  the  eyes 
that  had  yearned  to  look  upon  a  fairer  land  were 
opened  in  the  glorious  home,  where  there  are  no 
more  tears.  And  the  mother  bowed  her  head,  and 
wept;  yet  not  murmuring,  for  she  knew  that  it  waa 
well.  She  was  alone  in  the  wide  world,  toot  eren 
the  little  child's  love  to  brighten  her  pathway;  jet 
she  murmured  not. 

The  night  passed  on;  tiie  morning  came;  but  ita 
light  was  not  for  her:  the  weary  were  at  resW-iha 
mother  and  her  child  had  fallen  aaleep. 

They  laid  them  in  a  pauper's  grave;  but  no  one 
stood  beside  It  as  th^  placed  them  t3ieie,  save  the 
hoary-headed  who  had  riiared  with  them  her  aJL 
She  lived  alone,  uncared  for  by  the  world,  and 
perchance  ere  the, coming  of  another  winter  her 
bosom  will  have  ceased  to  beat,  and  her  home  be 
in  the  far-off  land.  But  in  the  day  when  the  Son 
of  Qod  shall  come  to  number  his  jewels;  when  the 
earth  shall  pass  away  and  its  homes  be  no  more 
forever;  when  he  calleth  his  own  to  the  Father 'a 
dwelling,  then  «ih#  whom  the  world  knew  not  may 
hear  him  saying,  "Gome  ye  blessed  I"  or,  ''Forna- 
much  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  littk  onea*  ye 
did  it  unto  me  1" 


.  TIXBIKCIES  OF  THE  AGS. 
"  AinaiOAiia,''  says  Dr.  Edward  Thomson,  "  are 
formed  for  activity — ^not  contemplation.  We  tear 
up  our  forests  before  they  can  become  classical. 
Should  a  poetical  lover  choose  an  elm  to  immor- 
talia#  its  ^ade,  hiamnse  would  hardly  be  invoked 
before  the  echo  of  the  woodman's  ax  would  frighten 
her  away.  We  have  our  *  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  bum;*  but  our  breathing  is  through  the 
steam-pipe,  and  our  burning  is  Xjiy  the  furnace. 
We  have  our  wire-drawn  distinctions,  but  they  are 
drawn  over  poles  to  distingpish  tumpike:roads. 
We  are  utilitarians,  and  we  measure  our  achieve^ 
meats  by  the  mason's  square  and  weigh  our  gaina 
in  the  scale  avoirdupois.  Divines  and  doctors, 
like  boots  and  bridgea,  ^re  ma^  in  a  hurry.  Oor 
hurry  has  led  ^s  into  an  excessive  division  of  labor, 
which,  however  favorable  to  the  devielopment  of 
resources,  is  not  so  to  the  development  of  mind." 
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THS  STIKa  07  BBATH. 

ax  9Mr,  J.  X.  VABxaa. 

Dkath  is  the  f<M  of  all  mankind.  .  He  may  be 
repulsed  for  a  aeason,  but  he  mvariablj  conquers  at 
last;  and  as  if  enraged  by  defeat,  every  succeeding 
approach  is  made  with  increased  and  more  tiger-like 
ferocity.  A  hupdred  times  has  he  stripped  earth 
of  her  numerous  deniaens,  and  left  her  in  sorrow 
and  mourning.  Of  all  the  millions  that  have  ever 
lived  upon  the  earth*  two  only  have  been  rescued 
from  his  devouring  jaws;  and  these  he  diligently 
pursued  till  they  were  even  taken  to  heaven.  Ko 
wonder,  then,  that  death  should  be  viewed,  with  terror 
and  alarm  by  so  Ijaxge  a  portion  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. It  may  well  poison  their  happiness,  and  cast 
a  gloom  upon  «many  a  pleasure^  Paul  the  apostle 
represents  this  fbrmidableness  of  death  under  the 
idea  of  a  atinjf.  All  those  who  have  evc^  realized 
the  painful  efiiects  of  this  weapon  must  be  struck 
with  the  appropriateness  of  the  figure  or  manner 
of  repreaentation. 

Wherein  does  the  sting  of  death  consist?  ^at 
clotfaee  it  with  so  mnph  terror,  and  enables  it  to 
poison  BO  e£fectnally  the  cup  of  human  joy  Y  We 
have  the^efiect,  but  where  is  the  cause?  This  is 
certainly  a  question  of  importance— one  that  should 
be  well  considered  by  every,  human  being. 

Paul  telU  us  tha^  this  "  sting  of-  death  is  sin." 
Remove  this,  therelbre;  and'  its  power  to  -terrify 
and  distress  man  will  be  gone;  and  instead  of  de- 
stroying his  happiness,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as 
the  final  messenger  that  shall  usher  the  weary  spirit 
of  earth  into  the  pure -and  fadeless  enjoyments  of 
the  immortal  state.  The  truth  of  this  ia  not  de- 
pendent alone  upon  revelation;,  numerous  and  fa- 
miliar faets  also  attest  it. 

1.  Some  may.  suppose,  without  due  reflection, 
that  the  sting  of  death  consists  in  its  certoinly — 
the  fact  that,tooner  or  later,  it  w411  inevitably  be 
our  portion.  That  certainty  clothes  the  subject 
of  death  witti  importance  is  true;  but  that  it  cloUies 
with  powers  to  terrify  and  distress  man  is  mani- 
teUy  abaurdi  If  esrtetnly  could  give  death  its 
sting,  then  we  might  expect  that  evexy  other  event 
or  iaot  of  whose  existence  or  occurrence  we  are 
certain  would  likewise  give  us  pain.  But  how 
many  events,  paat,  present;  and  future,  known  to 
be  certain  are  nevertheless  wholly  without  this 
effect  I  We  know,  for  instance,  that  we  are  here, 
■ad  not  somewhere  else;  that  we  have  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  anoeatiy;  that  we  are  rational, 
Intelligent  creatures;  and  yet  thete  is  no  ttiny  in 
this  knowledge.  We  are  certain  that  light  em- 
anates from  the  sun,  that  day  to  night  and  night  to 
day  sncceeds;  we  are  certain  of  a  benign  provi- 
dence that  kindly  supplies  our  varied  wants,  that 
a  virtuous  life  is  rewarded,  with  blessings;  but 
thero  is  no  sfta^  in  all  this  oertaioty.  Who  was 
ever  distressed  because  a  fondly  cherished  friend 
was  reatorsd  to  health  and  happiness?  or  that 


danger  of  any  kind  was  past  and  safety  returned? 
or  that  any  other  desire  of  the  human  heart,  was 
lealiaed,  provided  it  was  found  to  conduce  to  our 
happiness  ?  Far  from  true  is  it,  therefore,  that  the 
sting  of  deatii  is  the  simple  fact  of  its  certainty. 

2,  Others  may  suppose  that.it  is  the  uneerimmhfy 
not  of  its  approach,  but  of  the  time  of  its  approach, 
that  gives  to  death  its  sting.  This  view,  however, 
is  no  less  erroneous  than  the  preceding.  Let  us,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  a  case,  as  follows: 
I  become  indebted  to  a  firiend  in  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  for  the  payment  of  which  no  specific  time 
is  agreed  upon;  the  understanding,  however,  is 
that  my  friend  may  cidL  upon  me  at  any  time,  and 
that  when  he  calls  payment  shall  bo  faithfully 
nuule  by  me.  As  a  man  of  prudence  and  honor,  t 
am,  88  a  matter  of  cour8e,'highly  anzioua  to  meet  my 
engagement  according  to  promise.  A  ftulure  to  meet 
it  thus  would  perhaps  materially  injure  me  in  my 
reputation  and  business.  Hence  the  great  caution 
and  care  which  characterise  all  my  plans  and  oper- 
ations by  which  to  meet  my  engagement.  Days, 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  elapse,  and,  contrary  to 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  my  plans  all  fail, 
and^  consequently,  the  means  with  which  to  meet  the 
demand  are  not  secured.  Hy  friend,  perhaps,  has 
not  yet  called  on  me  for  the  redemption  of  my  prom* 
ise;  but  how  anxious  and  troubled  am  I  ail  this  time 
in  view  of  the  possibility  that  my  friend  may  call  and 
find  me  thus  unprepared  1  What  sleepless  nights 
and  restless  days  do  I  pass  1  What  alarm  does  every 
opening  of  my  gate  and  eyeiy  rap  at  my  door 
cause  I  Eveiy  man  dimly  seen,  every  voice  faintly 
heard)  produces  the  impression,  *'  Tluit  is  probably 
my  creditor  and  my  friend."* 

Extend  the  case  still  further.  Obeymstances 
take  a  diange,  and  I  come  in  possession  of  the  neces- 
sary means  to  cancel  this  demand  whenever  it  may 
be  made  upon  me;  that  is,  I  am  now  fully  prepared 
for  the  emergency.  What  now  are  my  feelings! 
How  great  the  change  that  has  come  over  mel  I 
no  longer  fear  each  rap,  and  step,  and  voice;  my 
sleep  is  now  undisturbed,  and  my  days  are  cheerful 
and  happy.  All  fear  from  this  source  is  now  jgone. 
But  what  SO'  quickly  has  wrought  this  change  ? 
Has  the  certainty  that  my  friend  will,  some  time 
or  other,  make  the  demand  been  diminished  ?  Not 
at  all.  Has  the  time  when  he  will  make  it  been 
ascertained  ?  Surely  not.  The  case,  in  both  these 
respects,  remains  unaltered.  This  familiar  illus- 
tration exhibits  the  error  of  those  who  place  the 
aeing  of  death  in  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
time  whMi  it  will  take  place.  The  uncertainty 
when  any  event  will  occur  in  which  we  feel  no 
interest,  or  for  which  we  consider  ourselves  pre- 
pared, gives  us  no  uneasiness.  We  know  not  how 
often  we  breathe  in  a  given  time,  or  what  moment 
we  shall  wake  in  the  morning,  or  what  thoughts 
shall  first  possess  the  mind;  we  know  not  beyond 
conjecture  whether  tiie  numerous  planets  in  the 
heavens  are  inhabited,  or,  if  so,  what  is  the  char- 
acter of  their  inhabitants,  what  their  form  and 
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size;  whether,  like  us,  thej  have  violated  any  law 
of  their  being,  and  need  a  Ticarious  atonement  to 
restore  them  to  forfeited  happiness;  and  jet  we 
receive  no  pain  from  all  this  uncertainty.  Thou- 
sands of  facts,  the  time  of  whose  occurrence  is  as 
unknown  to  us  as  the  time  of  our  last  struggle, 
give  us,  nevertheless,  no  pain.-  No  more  can  it  be 
the  uncertainty  of  death  that  gives  us  this  ^sting. 

3.  The  sting  of  death  do^  not  consist  in  the 
physical  pain  with  which  it  is  often  accompanied. 
Great  as.  this  pain  is  in  many  instances,  it  is  seldom 
equal  to  that  of  many  periods  prior  to  t)iat  event. 
We. generally  endure  a  thousand  times  more  pain 
before  death  than  in  death.  The  pain  tn  death  is 
of  .short  duration — lasting  but  a  few  momcrnts,  or 
houre  at  most.  And  more  frequently  it  seems  to  be 
unknown  at  this  time.  The  system  becomes  so  te- 
duced.  and  worn  Out  by  previous  suffering,  that 
death  often  severs  unheeded  the  ligaments  that 
bind  soul  aftd  body  together.  But  take  the  strongest 
case,  one  where  pain  is  the  greatest,  and  it  will  be 
far  less,  in  most  instances,  thap  the  suffering  of 
the  same  individual  at  former  periods.  If  it  is  the 
sufiiBring  connected  with  death  that  causes  it  to  be 
60  much  dreaded,  why  is  not  the  previous  suffering 
known  as  probable  equally  dreaoed?  Whoever 
suffered  as  much  physically  in  the  hour  of  death 
as  he  with  a  broken  arm  or  dislocated  joint?  Tet 
such  is  their  dread  of  death  that  many  would 
rather  have  all  their  limbs  broken  than  be  sum- 
moned to  die.  Why  this  singular  choice,  if  tke 
pain  of  death  is  all  that  makes  it  dreadful  ? 

4.  Neither  do  the  circumstances,  or  its  manner 
of  approach  constitute  the  sting  of  'death.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  a  great  want  of 
harmony  among  those  who  i^eason  otherw^e.  The 
sparkling,  joyous  youth  thinks  tl^at  at  no  period 
would  death  be  so  unwelcome  as  at  present.  Let 
me  enjoy  the  bloom  of  life,  let  the  pleasures  of 
youth  and  the  comforts  ,of  maturer  years  be  mine, 
and  when  I  reach  the  period  of  old  age  and  infirm- 
ity death  will  be  stingless  and  et^j.  The  aged  and 
infirjn,  on  the. other  hand,  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  years,  tell  us  that  never  was  death  so 
dreadful  as  now,  regretting  often  that  they  had  not 
died  while  young.  Death  may  come  upon  us  with 
some  loathsome  or  pestilential  disease;  its  approach 
may  be  lingering  and  long  protracted,  or  it  may  be 
quick  and  violent,  al^rding  no  time  for  reflection 
and  preparation.  It  may  come  upon  us  when  alope 
or  among  strangers,  where  no  Mod  one  is  present 
to  wipe  the  gathering  moisture  from  the  cold  brow, 
and  whisper  in  the  last  hour  the  love  of  a  friend; 
or  by  snatching  us  from  their  arms,  it  may  be  a 
source  of  the  keenest  anguish  to  those  nearest  our 
hearts.  But  the  error  of  supposing  the  sting  of 
death  to  consist  in  these,  or  any  other  of  its  modes 
of  manifestation,  is  seen  in  the  great  contrariety 
of  opinion  on  this  subject.  Ouje  fixes  it  in  one  ftiet; 
another  in  something  directly  its  oppoaite.  Scarcely 
can  two  be  found 'who  entertain  precisely  the 
same  opinion.    It  is/arther  6een>  and  clearly  seen. 


in  the  fact,  that  death  has  b^n  frequently  knovn 
to  be  stingless  under  each  and  all  of  these  circam- 
stances.  Its  dread  was  all  gone.  The  aged  and 
the  youthful,  the  friendless  and  the  befriended,  the  | 
long  sufferer  and  the  sudden -victim,  have  each  i 
been  'enabled  to  submit  to  this  ordeal,  in  its  most 
trying  forms,  without-a  murmur.  ; 

5.  The  question  .being  thus  narrowed  down,  we  | 
are  the  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the  true  an-  | 
swer,  as  given  by  the  apostle» "  The  sting  of  death 
is  sin."  Behold,  in  its  mother's  arms,  the  tender 
infant  1  How  j^eless'and  how  lovely  I  Its  sweet- 
ness is  equaled  only  by  the  fondness  of  the  mother. 
Look  again  1  -It  has  fallen  a  victim,  all  at  once,  to 
the  destroyer — ^it  is  struggling  in  death.  But  where 
are  those  expressive  signs  df  pain  and  suffering  so 
often,  seen  in*  the  trying  hour  ?  Where  are  the 
mental  perturbation,,  the  frantic  ravings,  the  en- 
treaties for  rescue,  and<  the  utter  unwillingness  so 
often  manifested  by  persons  as  they  are  about  to  be 
ushered  into  the  untried  future  7  In  this  case  all 
is  J  calmness  and  composure.  Not  a  murmur  is 
heard,  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  alarm  is  seen. 
And  why  this  diiHerence  Y  Why  all  this  composure 
and  resignation  ?  Sur^y  it  is  not  because  no  pain 
is  present.  List  to  those  expressive  groans  1  Ob- 
serve the  heavings  of  that  innocent  breast  I  How 
numerous  the  signs  of  the  severest  physical  safier- 
ing  I  Alas  I  these  are  the  UnmistakaUe  evideaoes 
of  the  greediness  of  Death;  they  show  him  to  be 
severing^  in  the  most  careless  manner,  the  ligaments 
that  bind  in  one  the  tender  twain.  He  always  bears 
the  resistiiBce  of  divine  Providence  with  impt- 
tience;  and  no  sooner  is  it  'Withdrawn,  than  he 
devours  his  victim  with  the  voraciousness  of  the 
lion.  The  calmness  and  resignation  manifested  in 
such  a  case  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  its  consequences. 
Pillowed  on-  the  bosom  of  innocency,  the  soul  can 
take  its  flight  without  starting  a  tear  or  causing  s 
sigh.  "  Except-^e  become  as  little  children,  ye  csn 
not  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'' 

Saints,  too,  have  died  meet  cfae«rfully.  Some  of 
them  have  beea  6ivored«  in  the  final  struggle,  with 
so  laige  a  prelibation  of  heaven,  that  we  are  re- 
minded of  Stephen's  joy,  wlien  aU  who  looked  on 
htm  in  the  council  beheld  his  faae  as  it  were  the 
face  of  an  smgel«  Such  sudden  flashes  of  spir- 
itual greatness  and  soul-timasfiguratioD  in  men  who 
calmly  move^  thixiugh  the  last  conflict  to  their 
eternal  home,  resemble  the  white  wing  of  the  sea- 
bird,  gleaming  through  the* mist  8nd'spmy>  sguDs^ 
the  storm-cloud,  as  sl(e  homeward  veers  to  her 
friendly  rock.  They  are  like  the  glory  en  earth 
of  aome  ministering  cherub,  suddenly  unvailed  io 
the  moment  of  its  return  to  heaven.  How  unlike 
the  teaching  of  earth  on. this  subject  is  the  hopeful 
language  of  the  Gentile  i^iosUe:  "  I  am  now  ready  to 
beoffiBred,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hsnd  1 
The  sentiment  here  expressed  is  the  sentiment  of 
thousands  under  similar  circumstances.  Their  Un- 
gnage  may  bo  diAvent,  but  their  hopes  are  tllthe 
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same.  One,  when  djing,  exclaimed  in  eeetasj, 
"  Death  is  not  terrible;  it  is  unstinged;  the  curse 
of  the  fiery  law  is  dtme  away.  I  bless  his  name, 
I  hare  found  him,  I  am  taken  up  in  blessing  him; 
I  am  dying,  rejoicing  in  the  Lord;  I  long  to  be  in 
the  promised  land;  I  wait  for  thy  salvation:  how 
long  I  Come*  sweet  Lord  Jesus,  take  me  by  the 
hand !  what  means  he  to  stay  so  long  ?*'  Another 
expressed  himself  as  follows:  "1  am  through  mercy 
quite  above  the  fears  of  death*  and  am. going  to 
Him  whom  I  love  alx>Te  life*  0,  that  I  could  let 
you  know  what  I  now  feel !  O,  that  I  could  show 
you  what  I  see  1  You  little  think  what  a  ChriBt  is 
worth  upon  a  death-bed.  0  the  glory  1  the  un- 
speakable glory  that  I  behold !  My  heart  is  full, 
my  heart  is  full  I  Christ  siniles — ^would  you  k^ep 
me  from  my  crown  ?  ^he  arms  of  my  blessed  Savior 
are  open  to  embrace  me,  the  angels  stand  ready  t6 
carry. my  soul  into  his  bosom:  you  would  not  have 
the  heart  to  detain  me  if  you  could  but  jBee  what  I 
see!"  How  different  from  that  of  his  reyilers  is 
the  dying  language  of  that  great  reformer,  John 
Knox;  "  That  day  is  now  at  hand  which  I  hav^  so 
oft«n  and  intensely  longed  for,  in  which  I  shsll  be 
dissolved,  and  be  with  Christ.  O,  my  friends, 
wait  on  the  Lord,  and  death  will  not  be  terrible  I 
I  have  a  certain  persuasion  in  my  own  breast^  that 
Satan  shall  not  be  permitted  to  return  or  molest 
me  any  more  in  my  passage  to  glory;  but  that  I 
shall  now,  without  any  pain  of  body  or  agony  of 
soul,  sweetly  and  peacefully  exchange  this  wretched 
life  for  that  which  is  through  Christ  Jesas."  The 
last  words  of  another,  now  eminent  in -glory,  were, 
"  I  shall  shine  I  I  shall  see.  him  as  hQ  is,  and  jail 
the  fair  company  with  him,  and  shall  have  my 
large  share;  1  have  gotten  the  victory;  Christ  is 
holding  forth,  his  arms. to  Embrace  me."  A  little 
before  his  last  breath,  he  said,  "  Now  1  feel,  I  enjoy, 
I  rejoice;  I  feed-on  manna,  I  have,  angel's  food;^my 
eyes  will  see  my  Redeemer  h  '  I  know  that  he  wiU 
stand  at  the  latter  day.  upon  the  earth.' "  He  ex- 
pired saying, "  Qlory,  glory  dwelleth  ih  Immanuel's 
land  I"  John  Wesley  left  a  testimony  in  the  hpur' 
of  death  'that  will  be  quoted  to  the  end  of  time. 
Through  his  matchless  perBeverance  and  untiring 
energy  he  had  roused  from  apathy  a  Christian 
world.  He  outlived  the  storm,  coi^quered  his  ene- 
mies, and  die4  the  object  of  universal  admiration. 
During  his  own  lifetime  his  worth  was  but  illy 
appreciated.  He  was  ai  least  one  hundred  years 
in  advance  of  his  time;  and  it  remained  for  coming 
ages  to  see  his  worth,  and  confer  upon  him  the 
honor  he  earned  during  the  darkness  of  the  past 
century.  He  now  ranks,  by  c6mmon  consent,- among 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  oui^  race.  Honor  comes 
pouring  in  upon  him  from  every  ditection;  but  he 
needs  it  not.  *  His  happy  and  triumphant  death 
assures  us^that  he  is  honored- of  God.  His  last 
words^-*'  Th^  best  of  all  is,  Qod  is  with  us  " — are 
replete  with  meaning,  and  show  us  how  easy  is 
death  in  the  absenoe  of  sin.  Observe  the  death- 
bed of  Bishop  M'Kendn6^he  man  wha  endured 


for  his  Master  hardships  and  toil  seldom  endured 
by  mortal  being.  His  language  to  those  in  tears 
and  anguish  around  him  is,  "Weep  nqt  for  me:  all 
is  well — all  is  well  I"  These  are  but  instances  of 
a  large  class  who  have  died  thus  triumphant. 
They  occurred  in  the  history  of  men  who  lived  to 
Ood;  who  moved  in  a  stratum  of  the  moral  world 
far  above  other  men — ^above  the  carnal  babbler  who 
sheered  at  their  consolations,  as  also  beyond  the 
counterfeit  consolations  of  a  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness.  ''It* is  thus  that  the  superb  eagle,  in 
the  region  of  thunder,  darts  along  on  majestic 
pinion,  and  s^ms  to  say  to  mortals, '  I  was  born 
on  the.  earth,  l>ut  I  lite  in  the  $ky.' " 


DISTINGUISHED  CONYERSATIONISTS. 

It  was  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  his  time 
seemed  to  be  bespoke,  and  quite  engrossed,  that 
his  house  uras  tflways  open  to  all  his  acqnaintauce, 
new  and  old.  His  amanuensis  has  given  up  his 
pen,  the  proof-reader  has  waited  on  the  stairs  for 
a  proof-sheet,  and  the  press  has  often  stood  still, 
while  his  visitors  were  delighted  and  instructed. 
No  subject  ever  came  amiss  to  him.  He  could 
transfer  his  thoughts  from  one  thing  to  anotlier 
with  the  mosi  accommodating  facility.  He  had 
the  art,  for  which  Locke  was  famous,  of  leading 
people  to  talk  of  tiieir  favorite,  subjects,  and^  on 
what  they  knew  best.  By  this  he  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  information.  What  he  once  learned  he 
rarely  forgot.  They  gave  him  their  best  conver- 
sation, -and  ho,  generally  made  them  pleased  with 
thems^ves  for  endeavoring  to  please  him. 

Po^t  Smart  used  to  relate,  "  that  his  first  eonver- 
sation  with  Johnson  was  of  such  variety  and  length, 
that  it  began  with  poetry  and  ended  in  fluxions/' 
He  always  talked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath. 
He  was  Uie  widest  person,  and  had  the  most  knowl- 
edge in  ready  cash,  that  I  ever  had  the  honor  to^be 
acquainted  with.  Johnson's  adviee  was  consulted 
on  all  occasions.  He  was  known  to  be  a  good 
casuidt,  and  therefore  had  pany  cases  submitted  for 
his  judgment.  His  conversation,  in  the  judgment 
of  several,  ^as  thought  to  be  equal  to  his  correct 
writings.  Perhaps  the  tongue  will  throw  out  more 
animated  expressions  than  the  pen.  He  said  tlie 
most  common  things  in  the  newest  manner.  He 
always  commanded  attention  and  regard. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  great  lexicographer 
found  in  Edmund  Burke  considerable  of  a  compeer. 
Said  Dr.  Johnson  once,  when  reduced  by  sickness^ 
"That  fellow  Burke  calls  forth  all  my  powers. 
Were  I  to  see  him  now,  it  would,  kill  me."  Gold- 
smith, the  poet,  once  remarked  to  Boswell,  the 
biograpiier  of  Johpson,  "  Can  your  old  friend  wind 
into  a  mbjeet,  like  a  oerpent,  as  Burke  does  ?" 

Some  men  talk  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  say 
nothing  bH  last.  Hence,  no  more  in  satire  than  in 
truth,  may  We  say,  "  The  greatest  tall^ers  have  not 
always  the  greatest  sense." 


IM 
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THE  SUBLIMITY  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

aT  BbWARS  VHomow.  j>.  o. 

BuBLDn,  etjmologicaUy,  idtiaiis  high;  applied  to 
the  arts,  that  which  tranaeendB  nature;  to  the  soul, 
a  certain  emotion,  an  expansion,  elevation,  agita- 
tion— better  felt  than  described;  and  to  composi- 
tion, those  ideas  which  awaken  this  emotion .  That 
the  Bible  abounds  in  such  ideas  it  is  easy  to  show. 

1.  Its  ficst  line  carries  us  back  to  the 'beginning. 
Should  you  see  a  mountain  calmly  rise  by  rolcanie 
force  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  would  not  your 
soul,  as  you  watched  it  lilting'  its  head  for'the  first 
time  to  the  clouds,  be  conscious  of  sublime  emo- 
tions 7  and  would  not  such  emotions  be  revived  as 
often  as  memory'  recalled  the  scene  ?  Go  back«  with 
the  Bible,  to  the  beginning,  when  there  was  no  earth 
nor  sea;  no  sun  nor  star;  not  even  a  thin  cloud,  nor 
glimmering  lightning,  nor  breath  of  air,  nor  gravi- 
tation, nor  impulse,  and  watch  till  this  ttoeming, 
glowing  universe  rises  before  yon,  and  you  shall 
feel  the  emotion  of  the  sublime. 

2.  Creation  is  another  «ublime  idea  of  the  book  of 
God.  Ancient  philosophers  could  not  attain  to  it; 
they  thought  teatter  to  be  eternal,'  and  God  to  be  a 
mere  arddted,  ykho  constructed  the'  universe  from 
pre-existing  materials.  When  you  see  a  noble  edi- 
fice rising  rapidly  under  the  labors  of  workmen, 
whamre  supplied  with  materials,  you^are  conscious 
of  a  sublime  emotion;  but  could  you  see  a  Ufmple 
rise  instantly,  without  materials  and  without  hamds, 
how  much  more  would  the  soul  be  moved  I  Think 
then  of  that  voice  which  spoke  in  the  infinite  void, 
and  at  whose  utterance  tip  rose  the  earth  and 
heavens  amid  the  shoiit  of  the  sons  of  God  I 

3.  It  gives  the  idea  of  the  end  as  well  as  the 
beginning.  I  know  not  which  is  the  mbre  sublime. 
Who  can  think  seriously  of  his  own  end,  even 
though  he  reflect  upon  death  as  the  avenu^  to 
higher  life,  without  b^ing  deeply  moved?  The 
idea-  of  parting  with  the  world  and  all  its  strug- 
gles and  prospects,  with  earth  and  skies,  with  sun 
and  moon,  with  wife  and  children;  of  hovering  on 
the  verge  of  an  unknown  state  of  being;  of  hailing 
the  disembodied  spirits,  angels  and  heaven,  Gtod 
and  Christ,  is  capable  of  awakening  in  any  sus- 
ceptible mind  the  mightiest' movement.  It  was  this 
idea  that  pressed  from  the  soul  of  Mozart  the 
sublimest  strain  perhaps  that  moftals  ever  heard, 
who  have  not  heard  the  heavenly  halleluiahs.  He 
thought  he  was  composing  his  owfi  requiem.  There 
he  sat,  the  idea  of  death  upon  him,  combining  the 
solemn  sounds  that  were  wafted  to  him  from  the 
enchanted  land  of  song,  ^ill  the  overpowering  emo- 
tion crushed  his  body  and  liberated  his  soul.  But 
what  is  the  death  of  a  single  man  to  the  burial  of 
this  earth  and  these  heaVenSf  Think  of  it  I  To 
stand  on  the  globe  when  the  last  trumpet  is  blown; 
when  the  cities  are  emptied,  and  the  shores  are 
dumb;  when  the  waters  are  pulseless,  and  the 
plains  are  cold;  when 'the  sun  wipes  the  death 


damps  from  the  face  of  the  world,  and  the  dying 
agonies  of  the  universe  begin  t  The  conception 
has  produced  one  of  the  finest  lays  of  the*  English 
language—^'  Campbell's  Last  Man."  . 

Another  of  the  Bible's  sublime  ideas  is  immortal- 
ity. Multiply  the  sands  of  the  shore  by  the  dews 
of  tho'  morning,  and  you  would  have  a  number 
which  oould  hardly  be  enunciated  in  an  age  bjc  the 
united  labors  of  all  the  tongues  of  earth.  Let  that 
number  stand  for  years;  and  it  were  as  nothing  to 
eternity.  Yet  this  interminable  duration  is  the 
inheritance  of  the  soul;  and  through  it  that  aonl 
shall  preserve  its  pers<^ality,  its  capacities,  its  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  may  ascend  the  steeps  of  light 
with  uninterrupted  and  accelerated  progress,  with 
wider  undctrstanding,  deeper  emotions,  finer  sensi- 
bilities, nobler  principles,  higher  duties,  riper  fel- 
lowships, and  through  morto  elevated  nnks  of  the 
angelic  hosti,  and  grander  demonstrations  of  infi- 
nite power.  '  He  who  can  not  see  the  sublimity  of 
this  Uiought,  can  not  iiave  meditated  upon  it.  Let 
his  soul  str^g^le  day  and  night  with  that  serpent 
thought  annihilation,  till  it  would  seem  that  it 
must  be  strangled  by  its  folds;  then  let  him  lift  up 
the  swelled  eyeballs  of  his  sufFocating  spirit  to  see 
the  seraph  Immoitality  descend  from  her  native  hills 
to  his  rescue,  and  he  shall  know  how>the  soul  can 
swell  at  the  mention  of  the  word.  -Deprive  sr  peo- 
ple of  the  idea  of  immortality,  and  you  check 
their>noblest  aspirations  and  impulses,  you  bligfct 
their  affections,  yon  strengthen  their  vices,  yoo 
weaken  their  TirtueS,  and  sweep  away  the  found*- 
tion  o£  statuary,  painting,  eloquence,  and  song. 
Grecian  genius  attained  its'hight  when  the  great 
Athenian  martyr  reasoned  his  soul  into  a  belief  of 
a  pure  and  invisible  world;  and  the  glory  of  Rome 
culminated  when  her  great  orator  cried  out, "  O  pn- 
clarum  dum  eum  ad  iUud  divkntm  ammonaH  ameilium, 
eatttmque  pnfieitear,  eumque  ts  kae  imrba  at  ceUuvimM 
diaeedmn  "— "  0  glorious  day,  when  I  shall  withdraw 
tnm  this  crowd  and  dust,  and  go  to  jotn'that  gen- 
eral aasembly  ef  glorified  spirits  1"  The  idea  of 
immortality  may  be  fbund  in  other  books  than  the 
Bible;  but  no  where  else  is  it  presented  steadily, 
distinctly,  certainly,  authoritatively.  In  connee- 
tion  with  this  doctrine>  the  Bible  presents  ue  with 
the  sublime  idea  of  a  rest5rrection*~an  idea  foreign 
from  the  suggestions  and  even  the  dreams  of  phi- 
losophy, but  not  contradicted  by  either  reason  or 
analogy,  distinctly  is  it  announced  by  Him  who 
said,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  he  that 
believoth  in  me,  though  he  were  deadi  yet  shall  he 
live."  The  Bible  not  only  announces  the  doctrine, 
but  illustrates'  iU  We  see  an  illustration  of  it  be- 
neath that  cloud  of  the  excellent  glory  which  over- 
shadowed the  mount  of  transfigurfition,  when  Moaes 
and  Eliaa  from  the  courts  of  Heaven  conversed  with 
the  incarnate  God  and  his  ilesh  and  Uood  disciples, 
till  the  face  of  Immanuel  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and 
his  Teiy  nim^nt  was  white  as  ftie  light  We  have 
another  illustration  at  the  period  of  the  crucifixion, 
when  many  of  the  saints  whicl^alept  came  forth  from 
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their  opened  tombe  in  the  rocks,  and  walked  the 
streets  of  the  holy  city.  Bat  the  brightest  and 
most  perfect  illoBtration  is  afforded  by  the  Son  of 
Han,  when  he  comes  forth  from  the  sepnlcher  with 
his  hody,  and  bears  it,  with  all  its  wounds  and 
scars,  np  the  hearens  to  the  throne  of  Gk>d.  The 
idea  most  strike  erery  one  as  sublime,  but  its  full 
power  can  not  be  felt  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
It  may  be  your  priTilege,  gentle  reader,  to  loTe 
intensely  some  beautiful  fellow-being,  and  to  enjoy 
bis  fellowship  with  increasing  affection;  and  he 
becomes  the  idol  of  your  heart,  the  angel  of  your 
pathway,  the  sunshine  of  your  home.  It  may  be 
your  calamity  to  have  the  ties  which  bind  you  to 
him  suddenly  broken:  then,  as  you  foUow  his  coffin 
to  the  grame,  and  fed  that  the  earth  is  robbed  of 
its  brightness,  and  that  you  are  the  lone  pilgrim 
of  the  desert,  you  will  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
sublimity  of  these  words,  piercing  your  ear  as  from 
the  lips  of  Ood,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life."  I  have  hailed  that  glorious  sun  at  his  rising, 
and  stood  entranced  in  his  setting  beams;  I  have 
looked  up  to  heaven  at  midnight,  and  mused  on 
the  moon  and  stars  when  none  but  Ood  was  with 
me;  I  have  sat  silent  and  solitary  in  my  closet,  and 
thought  over,  one  by  one,  my  Sayior's  miracles;  I 
have  pictured  to  my  mind  the  Almighty  molding 
the  evth  of  the  fresh  creation  into  a  human  form, 
and  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils 
of  Adam;  but  nerer  has  my  heart  been  so  agitated 
as  when  I  hare  thought  of  Jehovah  coming  forth, 
at  the  blast  of  the  last  trumpet,  to  summon  together 
the  scattered  dust  of  the  corpse,  and  mold  it  into  a 
body  spiritual,  incorruptible,  immortal,  radiant  as 
the  sun,  and  fashioned  after  the  glorious  body  of 
the  Ood-man.  Of  all  miracles  the  miracle  of  the 
resurrection  is  the  most  sublime.  No  wonder  that 
it  has  inspired  some  of  the  noblest  strains  of 
song  and  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art. 

The  Bible  gives  us  the  notion  of  angels.  It  often 
recalls  to  us  these  glorious  beings.  An  angel  stands 
by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wilderness  to  speak 
a  beautiful  promise  to  a  wandering  and  broken- 
hearted mother.  Angels  converse  with  Abraham 
in  his  tent  door;  and  smite  a  crowd  with  blindness 
to  protect  a  good  man  in  a  guUty  city.  They 
crowd  a  mountain  to  guard  one  prophet,  and  drive 
a  chariot  up  the  skies  to  bear  another  home.  They 
walk  the  burning  furnace  on  Dura's  plain  to  pro- 
tect the  martyrs  from  the  power  of  fire.  An  angel 
breathes  on  an  Assyrian  camp,  and  spreads  the 
earth  with  corpses  of  the  ungodly  host.  Nor  are 
these  messengers  confined  to  former  dispensations. 
One  of  them  announces  to  the  shepherds  Messiah's 
birth,  and  presently  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
hosts  throng  the  plain  around  him,  and  fill  the 
midnight  air  with  the  ravishing  music  of  their 
song.  Angels  minister  to  the  Mediator  after  his 
temptation;  they  strengthen  him  in  his  prayer  of 
agony  and  blood,  roll  away  the  stone  from  the 
mouUi  of  his  tomb,  and  spread  before  the  eyes  of 
his  disciples  the  vision  of  his  glory.  They  are 
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with  his  apostles  after  his  ascension;  for  them  they 
bear  down  messages  from  heaven,  and  bear  up 
praise  from  earth;  they  are  with  them  in  prisons 
and  in  shipwreck.  That  wonderful  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  closes  the  sacred  canon,  is  as 
full  of  angels  as  the  arch  of  heaven  is  full  of  stars. 
They  blow  the  trumpets;  they  open  the  seals;  they 
pour  out  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  earth  and  sea, 
rivers  and  fountains,  sun  and  air.  Indeed,  reve- 
lation's history  begins  and  ends  with  the  ministry  of 
cherubim  and  seraphim.  After  the  expulsion  of 
man  they  guard  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  at  the  final 
judgment  they  sever  the  wicked  from  the  just.  That 
this  adds  to  the  sublimity  of  the  Bible  who  doubts  ? 
The  myth<^ogy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  peo- 
pled the  stars  and  the  elements  with  divinities, 
and  even  turned  natural  phenomena  into  mysteri- 
ous existences,  inspired  the  genius  of  those  nations, 
and  gave  vast  range  and  power  to  their  chisels, 
their  pencils,  and  their  songs.  Though  nature  her- 
self is  grand,  her  mountains,  her  storms,  her  clouds 
become  far  more  inspiring  when  regarded  as  ani- 
mated with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  gleaming 
with  the  shields  of  the  gods.  The  immortal  works 
of  the  past  owe  their  sublimity  chiefly  to  the  stim- 
ulating influence  of  conception  of  the  supernatural 
upon  human  imagination.  Job  well  describes  this 
effect:  "In  thoughts  from  visions  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon 
me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face;  the 
hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up:  it  stood  still,  but  I 
could  not  discern  the  form  thereof:  an  image  was 
before  mine  eyes,  there  was  silence."  Think  how 
you  would  feel  if  your  slumbers  were  broken  by 
unearthly  sounds,  or  your  vision  greeted  with  such 
midnight  apparitions  as  that  which  struck  the 
prophet  to  the  earth  on  the  banks  of  the  Ulai! 
You  would  feel  those  spirit-stirring  surges  of  the 
soul  whose  echoes  are  eternal.  With  what  sublimity 
does  Christ  invest  the  infant,  when  he  paints  an 
angel  at  its  cradle  to  watch  its  slumbers,  hear  its 
prayers,  and  represent  its  little  joys,  and  griefii, 
and  dangers  in  the  courts  of  the  Eternal  1  Inspiring 
wa^  ancient  mythology;  but  what  was  it  to  the 
Bible  f  Its  most  glorious  gods  were  encompassed 
with  the  infirmities  of  humanity,  discordant  in 
sentiment,  conflicting  in  interest,  disunited  in  aims, 
limited  in  range,  imperfect  in  wisdom  and  power, 
without  kindly  sympathies  for  man,  and  defamed 
and  degraded  with  vices  and  crimes  too  shameful 
to  name.  The  angels  of  God  are  clothed  with 
majesty:  one  flies  through  the  midst  of  heaven; 
another  stands  in  the  sun;  another  enlightens  the 
earth  with  his  glory;  another  comes  down  from 
heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  a  rainbow  is 
upon  his  head,  and  his  face  is  as  it  were  the  sun, 
and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire.  John  saw  in  vision 
angels  standing  at  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
holding  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Ezekiel  beheld 
cherubim,  the  sound  of  whose  wings  was  as  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty  when  he  speaketh.    They 
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are  holy,  they  dwell  in  heaven,  commune  with  God, 
share  his  spirituality  and  purity,  aie  instruments 
of  his  providence,  and  heralds  of  his  love;  and 
though  they  are  ten  thoasand  thousand  and  thou- 
sands of  thousands,  they  all  move  in  obedience  to 
his  will.  They  sympathize  with  man,  they  are 
ministers  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  they  have  fel- 
lowship with  saints,  and  are  responsive  to  the  invo- 
cations of  sacred  lyrics:  "Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his 
angels,  that  excel  in  strength  I"  "Bless  ye  the 
Lord  from  the  heavens,  praise  him  in  the  hights: 
praise  ye  him  all  his  angels,  praise  ye  him  all  his 

i    hosts  I" 

!       Our  philosophy  tends  strongly  to  sensualism; 

j    and  perhaps  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  our  can- 

:  vas  so  rarely  entrances,  and  why  no  glorious  epic 
roUs  its  majestic  pentameters  through  our  groves. 
The  Church  has  caught  the  prevailing  spirit  Un- 
der pretense  of  purifying  religion  from  its  abuses, 
she  has  nearly  banished  angels  as  well  as  saints 
from  both  her  conceptions  and  her  songs.  Let 
her  not  suppose  that  in  doing  so  she  honors  Gk)d. 
Does  it  disparage  him  who  employs  physical  min- 
isters for  the  supply  of  our  natural  wants,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  appoints  angelic  ministrations  for  our 
spiritual  necessities  ?  Let  us  not  imagine  that  by 
excluding  angels  we  render  the  idea  of  God  more 
sublime.  Blot  out  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  light, 
and  would  you  render  your  idea  of  infinite  space 
more  lofty?  Nay.  If  you  would  be  moved  with 
immensity,  ascend  the  heavens,  and,  with  the  meas- 
uring rod  of  modem  astronomy,  pass  from  sun  to 
sun,  from  system  to  system,  upward,  still  upward, 
and  your  soul  shall  be  crushed  with  overpowering 
emotion. 

Blot  out  angels  from  your  faith,  and  what  is  your 
idea  of  God  ?  Interminable  distance  stretches  out 
between  you  and  the  infinite  One,  and  the  sublimity 
of  the  thought  is  lost  because  the  mind  can  not 
grapple  with  it.  Now  let  concentric  horizons  of 
angels  rise  one  above  another  between  yourself 
and  God,  making  the  intermediate  space  vocal 
with  their  halleluiahs,  radiant  with  their  robes  of 
light,  and  warm  with  their  loves  and  sympathies, 
and  you  can  ascend,  as  on  the  ladder  of  Jacob,  to 
the  sublime  hights,  from  which  you  get  that  sight 
of  God  that  suspends  the  consciousness  by  its 
oppressive  sublimity. 

Never  let  the  Church  think  she  can  improve  her 
piety  by  destroying  the  notion  of  angels.  The 
Sadduceeism  which  denies  angels  usually  denies 
spirit,  too.  The  nearer  the  saint  draws  to  the 
better  world,  and  the  more  entirely  he  commits 
himself  to  God,  the  more  does  he  expect  the  death- 
privilege  of  him  who  died  full  of  sores  at  the  rich 
man's  gate.  His  quivering  lips  usually  utter  some 
such  strains  as  these: 

"Brifbt  angali  are  from  glorj  oome:" 
"ThefVe  roaad  mj  bed,  they're  in  my  room." 

But  there  are  bad  as  well  as  good  angels;  and  tliis 
leads  roe  to  another  sublime  revelation  of  the 
Bible.    It  is  that  of  an  incessant  conflict  in  this 


lower  world  between  the  powers  of  evil  and  those 
of  good.  See  two  brave  and  mighty  men  step  out 
for  battle!  See  the  flashing  eye,  Uie  compressed 
lip,  the  uplifted  head,  the  stretched  limbs,  the 
clinched  fist;  mark  the  advance  of  the  combatants, 
the  blows  falling  like  hail-drops  on  each  other's 
head,  the  blood  flowing  in  streams  down  their 
breasts  and  mingling  at  their  feet,  the  successive 
suspensions  and  renewals  of  the  conflict,  till  both 
fall  bloody  and  breathless  upon  the  sand !  Though 
the  sight  is  horrid,  yet  hath  it  that  which  is  sub- 
lime—the power  of  muscle  and  of  mind,  the  con- 
suming fire  of  passion,  and  the  deathless  energy 
of  will.  But  what  is  the  rush  of  body  on  body 
compared  with  the  life-grapple  of  spirit  with  spirit  ? 
Look  over  yon  broad  stream.  See  the  warrior 
summoning  his  troops  from  the  garrison,  and  mar- 
shaling them  in  battle  array!  And  now  onward, 
onward,  they  tramp,  their  bayonets  gleaming  in 
the  sun,  whose  setting  beams  must  shine  on  many 
of  them  cold  in  death.  Are  not  those  moving  col- 
umns sublime?  Hark!  the  enemy's  bugle  blast 
breaks  on  the  ear,  and  the  war-horse  smelleth  the 
battle.  Regiment  meets  regiment,  volley  succeeds 
volley,  the  heavens  grow  dark  with  smoke,  and 
the  earth  shakes  with  the  thunder  of  artillery;  and 
now,  from  line's  end  to  line's  end,  soldier  meets 
soldier,  rushing  on  the  cold  steeL  As  you  stand 
viewing  the  scene,  even  from  afar,  does  not  your 
cheek  turn  pale,  and  your  heart  swell  with  emotion  ? 
But  what  were  such  a  scene  to  the  great  conflict  of 
souls,  for  which  the  whole  earth  is  a  battle-field, 
and  all  time  the  day  combat,  and  on  the  issues 
of  which  depend  eternal  life  and  death  ?  0  could 
we  see,  as  angels  do,  the  gleaming  shields  of  the 
embattled  hosts,  and  mark  the  advances  and  re- 
treats of  the  opposing  ranks,  the  obsequies  of  the 
lost  soul,  and  the  crowns  of  the  triumphant  I  could 
we  see  mingling  in  the  fight  "helmed  cherubim 
and  sworded  seraphim,"  fresh  from  the  counts  of 
glory,  and  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness 
following  "the  black  standard  that  floats  the 
skies!"  could  we  behold  the  slow  but  steady  ad- 
vances of  Truth's  bright  forces  and  the  retreat 
of  Error's  mad  lines — 0  how  sublime,  how  inspiring 
a  sight  I  No  wonder  evezy  advance  of  Inunannel's 
banner  raises  a  new  shout  through  all  the  armies 
of  the  blest! 

There  is  another  sublime  idea  of  the  Bible— that 
of  man.  There  is  a  philosophy  which  teaches  that 
man  is  a  part  of  God,  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils 
is  a  part  of  the  atmosphere;  that  his  actions  and 
words  flow  from  the  Divine  will,  as  the  streams 
flow  from  the  fountain;  that  he  is  borne  onward  to 
his  destiny,  as  the  vapor  to  the  ocean;  that,  of 
course,  he  has  neither  personal  soul,  nor  free 
agency,  nor  responsibility.  Where  then  his  sub- 
limity? A  world  of  living  men,  in  such  a  view, 
would  present  no  more  to  move  the  soul  than  a 
world  of  sponges — ^their  loves  were  but  the  affin- 
ities of  matter,  and  their  aspirations  as  indifferent 
as  the  ascending  wreaths  of  the  "will-o'-the-wisp." 
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The  bloody  murderer  on  his  way  to  the  gallows  is 
as  pure  and  good  as  the  benefactor  with  his  price- 
less charities.  Sach  a  philosophy  is  death  to  paint- 
ing, poetry,  and  song.  The  Bible  stands  man  np 
in  the  image  of  God,  personal,  moral,  immortal, 
free;  law,  obligation,  sin,  holiness,  an  avenging 
power,  heaven,  hell,  all  come  to  view;  now  revive 
gratitude,  love,  sympathy,  brotherhood;  now  every 
word,  idle  though  it  be,  is  docketed  for  the  last 
judgment— «very  human  act  is  sublime,  for  its 
vibrations  are  eternal. 

Another  idea  ia  that  of  God — ^the  greatest  of  all 
ideas,  the  comprehension  of  all;  an  idea  which 
alone  would  fill  a  rational  mind  forever,  and  turn 
an  infinite  void  around  it  into  an  infinite  fullness; 
an  idea  susceptible  of  indefinite  enlargement,  and 
incapable  of  being  fully  grasped.  That  the  Scrip- 
taral  idea  of  God  is  sublime  need  hardly  be  as- 
serted. Indeed,  every  great  conception  is  sublime 
only  in  proportion  as  it  approximates  this  idea. 
Is  great  hight  sublime?  " If  I  ascend  into  heaven, 
God  is  there."  Is  great  depth  sublime?  "If  I 
make  my  bed  in  hell,  God  is  there."  Is  great  ex- 
tent sublime?  If  "on  the  wings  of  the  morning 
I  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 
there  shall  thy  hand  find  me."  Is  the  exhibition 
of  great  power ' sublime ?  "He  is  almighty."  Is 
solitude  sublime?  "Thou  art  God  lUone."  Is 
darkness  sublime?  It  is  his  secret  place.  Are  the 
clouds  sublime  ?  These  are  his  chariot.  Is  thun- 
der sublime  ?  That  is  his  voice.  Is  obscurity  sub- 
lime? His  ways  are  past  finding  out.  Is  rapid 
motion  sublime,  as  that  of  lightning  ?  God  speaks, 
and  it  is  done;  he  reproves,  and  the  pillars  of 
heaven  tremble.  Is  unbending  will  sublime  ?  See 
God's  will  moving  through  eternity,  sweeping  be- 
fore it  all  opposition,  as  the  cataract  does  the  canoes 
upon  its  bosom!  Is  holiness  sublime?  "Holy, 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  I  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  Is  benevolence  sub- 
lime? God  out  of  his  infinite  fullness  fills  an 
empty  universe. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  sublime  idea  of 
Scripture — that  of  Christ.  Considered  merely  as 
a  conception,  where  is  there  a  parallel  ?  He  is  the 
subject  in  whom  is  fulfilled  a  thousand  prophecies, 
uttered,  in  various  forms  and  at  different  times, 
during  a  period  of  four  thousand  years.  He  is  to 
be  born  of  a  virgin.  Strange  thought !  He  is  to 
unite  the  most  violent  extremes.  He  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head,  yet  by  him  all  things  con- 
sist; he  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  yet  wor- 
shiped by  all  the  angels  of  God;  he  is  hunted  as  a 
partridge  upon  the  mountain,  yet  attended  by  le- 
gions of  celestials;  the  object  of  scorn,  yet  crowned 
with  glory  and  honor;  he  is  of  spotless  virtue,  yet 
he  dies  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner;  the 
infant  of  days,  yet  the  everlasting  father;  feeble 
man,  yet  the  mighty  God;  he  sinks  in  death,  yet 
rises  from  the  grave.  Why  this  mingling  of  man 
and  God?  O  it  is  the  mystery  of  mercy?  Hush  I 
tread  softly,  speak  low,  draw  not  those  curtains; 


in  this  room  a  child  lies  dying.  See  the  parents 
standing  at  the  cradle!  How  the  tears  fall,  as 
they  mark  convulsion  after  convulsion  pass  over 
that  beautiful  form!  It  is  an  innocent  child,  a 
loving  child,  a  well-beloved  child.  The  father 
looks  at  the  doctor,  whose  countenance  says,  "  0 
that  I  had  never  chosen  this  profession!"  That 
look  is  too  much  for  him.  He  rushes  to  his  cham- 
ber, overpowered  by  emotion;  he  sinks  upon  the 
floor,  and,  resting  his  bosom  on  the  bedside,  he 
says,  "  0  God !  thou  who  hast  given  me  this  child, 
and  this  heart  to  love  it,  pity  me !  I  can  bear  to 
be  a  beggar,  a  cripple,  a  maniac;  but  O  can  I  bear 
to  lose  this  babe?  Take,  I  pray  thee,  my  life  for 
the  child's  life.  0  here,  while  I  am  upon  my  knees, 
make  me  a  corpse,  and  warm  again  the  limbs  of 
my  first-bom!"  The  position  of  that  father  is 
sublime;  but  what  is  it  to  that  of  Jesus,  who,  when 
sinful,  unrepenting  man  was  dying,  stepped  forth 
amid  the  hosts  of  heaven,  with  his  eye  upon  the 
cross,  and  said, "  Sacrifice  and  oflering  thou  wouldst 
not,  bub  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me !" 

'  I  imagine  myself  in  the  world's  great  gallery  of 
arts.  The  first  object  that  strikes  my  attention  is 
that  amazing  statue  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  I 
ask  whence  did  the  artist  derive  that  godlike  sim- 
plicity, that  quiet  grandeur,  that  mental  strength, 
which  he  has  impressed  upon  the  marble?  The 
answer  is,  that  is  the  statue  of  Hoses-^Michael 
Angelo's  embodiment  of  the  Hebrew  law.  My 
attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  cartoons  of  Ra- 
phael. Admiration,  gratitude,  astonishment,  rap- 
ture breathe  from  the  canvas,  and  the  graces  in 
unsurpassed  attractions  wait  around;  but  what  is 
before  me,  save  a  nlerU  Gospel  ?  Here  stands  the 
God-man  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  there 
the  cripple  leaps;  here  the  deaf  has  hid  ears  un- 
stopped, there  the  dumb  speaks;  and  here  the  blind 
man  opens  his  eyes  for  the  first  time. 

But  hark!  there  is  sublimity  in  sounds.  What 
numbers  are  these  that  flow  over  me,  so  that  the 
tide  of  life  is  almost  arrested  in  its  channels? 
They  are  the  strains  of  Haydn's  sublimest  ora- 
torio—-the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  music. 

Enter  the  world's  library,  and  ask  its  librarian 
for  its  noblest  uninspired  poem.  He  will  hand  you 
Paradise  Lost.  Open  the  book.  Mark  how  uni- 
formly grand  its  line  of  thought,  and  how,  under 
the  magic  touch  of  its  author,  the  beggar  springs 
into  a  patriarch,  the  infant  teems  with  man,  the 
man  teems  with  angel,  and  even  the  damned  spirit 
of  the  pit  is  stamped  with  grandeur.  How  was 
Milton  inspired  ?  He  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  prophets 
of  God.  Turn  to  the  historian,  and  ask  for  the 
sublimest  uninspired  character.  He  wUl  point  to 
Luther.  See  him,  while  the  daggers  of  earth  are 
drawn  at  him,  and  all  hell,  according  to  his  fancy, 
emptied  on  him !  how  firm,  how  calm  he  stands ! 
He  looks  up  to  heaven,  and  sees  "  its  arch  sustained 
without  any  pillars,"  and  he  knows  that  the  same 
Hand  which  holds  up  the  stars  can  hold  back  the 
daggers  and  the  devils.    Ask  him  from  heaven 
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what  nourished  him  up  to  his  giant  manhood.  He 
▼ill  saj,  "I  hung  upon  mj  pater-noster  as  a  child 
upon  his  mother's  breast." 


THE  HSAYSNS. 


How  glorious  must  have  appeared  the  nocturnal 
skj  to  the  Chaldean  philosophers  and  the  dwellers 
along  the  Nile  1  In  the  pui^  atmosphere  and^clear 
sky  of  the  plains  the  stars  shone  out  bright  from 
the  concave  firmament,  seeming  like  a  thousand 
lamps  hun^  on  high.  The  diurnal  motions  of  the 
stars  could  not  esc^ie  the  notice  of  the  observer 
for  a  single  night.  When  the  sun  had  disappeared, 
he  saw  myriads  of  lights  scattered  over  all  the  heav- 
ens. Of  those  in  the  eastern  horison,  in  the  xenith, 
and  in  the  west,  he  could  but  remark  the  motions 
even  in  a  single  hour's  observation.  Those  in  the 
east  would  ascend  bj  regular  movements,  those  in 
the  zenith  would  descend,  and  those  in  the  west 
Would  set.  The  Chaldean  shepherd,  as  he  watched 
his  flocks  during  the  summer  night,  would  observe, 
as  the  hours  passed  away,  stars  continually  rising 
one  after  another,  and  following  each  other  over 
the  firmament.  When  he  looked  toward  the  north 
he  would  observe  a  variant  phenomenon.  The  star 
at  the  pole  would  a{>pear  stationary,  and  all  in  its 
neighborhood  revolving  in  circular  orbits  about  it 

The  observer  would  naturally  search  for  the 
cause  of  these  appearances.  He  would  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars  might 
be  real  or  only  apparent.  If  the  earth  be  motion- 
less, then  the  stan  move.  If,  however,  the  earth 
revolve  on  its  axis,  then  the  motion  of  the  stars  is 
only  apparent,  their  rising  an^  setting  being  caused 
by  the  revolving  earth  interposing  its  rotund  sur- 
face between  the  star  and  the  observer. 

The  observer  could  not  long  fail  to  remark  the 
unchanging  relations  which  most  of  the  stars  re- 
tain  among  themselves.  Certain  clusters,  occupy- 
ing definite  relative  positions,  retain  those  positions 
night  after  night,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year.  The  individual  stars 
forming  these  clusters  seemed  associated  perma- 
nently together.  These  clusters  they  designated 
constellations.  Kames  were  early  given  the  con- 
stellations—names either  <^  persons  or  animals, 
founded  on  some  fancied  resemblance  of  shape  or 
some  story  of  mythology.  At  what  time  the  con- 
stellations first  received  names  is  unknown.  Homer, 
who  lived  about  one  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
mentions  the  constellations  Pleiades,  Hyades,  Bootes, 
Arcturus,  and  Orion.  Hesiod,  who  lived  near  the 
time  of  Homer,  mentions  the  same,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Sirins. 

But  neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  mentions  planets 
distinct  from  stars;  nor  is  it  known  at  what  precise 
time  the  planets  were  distingnished  and  named; 


yet  the  difierence  between  them  and  the  stars  must 
have  been  early  observed.  The  stars  maintain, 
year  after  year,  precisely  the  same  place  among 
themselves,  and  tiie  same  with  respect  to  the  sun 
and  the  earth.  But  the  planets  were  observed  to 
change  often  their  position  relative  among  them- 
selves, and  relative  to  the  sun  and  the  earth. 

I^rthagoras  had  some  conception  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  and  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  various  distances  of  the  several 
planets  from  the  sun.  He  fancied  he  saw  some 
analogy  between  the  distances  of  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system  from  each  other  and  the  divisions  of 
the  octave  in  music.  He  supposed  that  the  planets 
in  their  motion  about  the  sun  caused  musical  vibra- 
tions, and  the  sounds,  owing  to  their  regular  inter- 
vals combining  in  harmony,  formed  the  music  of 
the  spheres.  A  passage  in  the  book  of  Job  seems 
to  recognise  this  idea— "the  morning  stars  sang 
together."  In. that  music  what  powerful  bass  must 
be  made  by  Jupiter  rushing  through  space,  while 
Venus  would  pour  forth  her  delicate  and  melodious 
tones  I 

What  an  hour  of  deep  and  strange  interest  was 
that,  when  Gallileo,  receiving  a  hint  from  a  spec- 
tacle-maker, had  with  much  ingenuity  and  labor 
contrived  the  wonderful  telescope,  which  has  ef- 
fected such  a  revolution  in  modem  science  t  When 
he  had  completed  his  instrument,  he  turned  it 
toward  the  heavens,  and  pointed  it  at  the  planet 
Jupiter.  To  his  astonishment,  he  discovered  what 
had  never  before  been  suspected,  four  moons  accom- 
panying the  planet,  as  our  moon  accompanies  the 
earth.  He  looked  at  Saturn,  and  saw  encircling 
the  planet  enormous  rings,  whose  nature  or  purpose 
he  could  not  determine.  He  looked  at  Venus,  and 
perceived  that  she  suffers  change  of  phase  precisely 
as  does  our  moon.  He  looked  at  the  moon,  and 
discovered  on  her  surface  prodigious  mountains, 
dicey  precipices,  and  fathomless  ravines .  He  looked 
at  the  sun,  and  saw  on  its  surface  dark  spots,  from 
whose  changing  position  he  inferred  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  orb  of  day  himself.  Similsr  observa- 
tions soon  proved  the  diurnal  motion  of  Jupiter 
and  Mars. 

Wonderful  have  been  the  triumphs  of  science  in 
measuring  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  exact  distance  of  any  planet,  whose  place  is 
within  twenty  millions  of  millions  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  may  be,  by  well-known  mathematical  rules, 
easily  calculated.  But  there  are  bodies  in  the  heav- 
ens at  distances  so  immense,  that  no  certain  means 
of  computation  have  ever  been  discovered;  yet 
enough  is  known  to  prove  that  the  nearest  of  the 
fixed  stare  must  be  so  distant  as  to  require  more 
than  three  yeara  for  light,  though  traveling  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second,  to  reach 
us  from  their  surface.  Indeed,  by  observations 
lately  made,  it  is  rendered  probable  that  from 
no  star  does  light  reach  the  earth  in  less  than 
nine  years.  By  similar  observations  it  is  inferred 
that  the  Polar  star,  the  star  better  known  than  any 
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other  in  tlie  heayens,  the  star  that  for  ages  has 
guided  the  sailor  over  the  deep,  is  so  far  from  the 
earth  as  to  require  twenty  years  for  light  to  pass 
from  its  sarface  to  the  human  eye.  Let,  therefore, 
at  this  moment,  that  glorious  star  be  struck  from 
the  heavens,  and  its  light  would  still  stream  on  for 
twenty  years. 

The  number  of  stars  is  inconeeiTable.  The  num- 
ber visible  in  both  the  north  and  south  hemispheres 
with  a  good  telescope  is  computed  at  five  and  a 
half  millions.  Yet  every  one  is  supposed  to  be  a 
sun,  as  large  as  our  sun,  and  may  have  a  planetaiy 
f^ystem  moving  about  it.  And  these  bodies  are  all 
in  motion.  The  moons  move  around  their  primary 
planets;  the  primary  planets  of  each  solar  system 
move  around  their  sun;  and  the  system,  our  sun 
with  its  attendant  planets,  and  the  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  other  suns  with  their  planets,  are  mov- 
ing round  a  great  common  center  in  the  heavens. 
A  distinguished  astronomer  supposes  he  has  dis- 
covered that  center,  near  the  Pleiades,  around  which 
our  system  is  moving  at  such  a  rate  as  to  make 
one  revolution  in  eighteen  millions  of  years,  and 
other  systems  in  other  times,  but  all  in  regular- 
ity, order,  and  harmony.  Omnipotent  far  beyond 
human  conception  is  He  who,  from  nothing,  created 
this  sun,  these  planets,  and  this  innumerable  host 
of  stars,  each  itself  another  sun  with  its  attendant 
planets.  As  yet  we  axe  far  from  having  explored 
the  utmost  depths  of  space.  Our  telescopes  have 
only  reached  a  limited  distance  into  the  regions 
of  the  heavens.  There  lies  a  depth  beyond  the 
lowest  depth,  a  hight  above  the  utmost  hight,  and 
a  length  beyond  the  greatest  length  yet  reached  by 
human  eye  or  philosophic  glass.  There  may  lie 
as  many  stars,  as  many  suns,  as  many  solar  sys- 
tems, without  as  within  the  range  of  the  most  pow- 
erful telescopes  yet  invented.  To  space  there  is  no 
bounds.  And  space  seems  full  of  the  handiwork 
of  the  Almighty. 

Omniscient,  as  well  as  omnipotent,  must  be  He 
who  hath  given  all  these  bodies  their  orbits  in  the 
heavens,  and  who,  from  age  to  age,  regulates  their 
motions  and  prevents  collisions.  In  pur  system, 
one  sun,  nineteen  planets,  counting  the  newly  dis- 
covered asteroids,  at  least  twenty  moons,  and  an 
unknown  multitude  of  comets,  have  been,  for  many 
thousand  years,  moving  in  the  heavens,  each  sub- 
ject to  attractions  and  disturbances  from  all  the 
others,  and  yet  no  collision  has  ever  occurred. 
The  millions  of  stars,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
pursue  their  way  eternally  in  the  heavens  without 
interference  or  collision.  Wise  is  the  mind,  and 
strong  the  hand,  to  control  and  regulate  so  many 
immense  and  rapidly  moving  bodies. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  conceive  how  widely  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge  may  yet  be  extended 
in  the  heavens.  Wonderful  were  the  revelations 
made  by  the  telescope  of  Gallileo,  imperfect  as  was 
ita  construction.  Sir  William  Herschel  constructed 
with  his  own  hands  a  telescope  much  superior  to 
that  of  Oallileo,  and  immediately  therewith  dis- 


covered a  new  planet,  new  satellites,  and  innumer- 
able new  stars.  The  Earl  of  Rosse  has  lately  con- 
structed one  far  superior  to  that  of  Dr.  Herschel. 
By  it  the  most  wonderful  sidereal  pictures  are 
afforded.  Spots  in  the  heavens,  appearing  in  com- 
mon instruments  only  light,  misty  clouds,  are 
resolved  by  this  telescope  into  distinct,  beautiful, 
magnificent  stars. 

There  is  no  probability  that  human  ingenuity  is 
yet  exhausted,  or  that  science  has  reached  its  term- 
inus. Other  telescopes  of  higher  power  may  yet 
be  contrived,  and  other  observers  may  detect  new 
planets  and  new  stars.  Our  amount  of  knowledge 
respecting  those  parts  of  our  own  solar  system 
already  discovered  may  be  vastly  increased,  and 
our  view  into  the  depths  of  space  may  be  greatly 
extended.  While  iw  see  on  the  surface  of  the 
planets  only  lofty  mountains  and  dark  ravines, 
Uher$,  with  better  instruments,  may  see  green  trees, 
and  waving  harvests,  and  cities  with  towers  and 
steeples,  and  living  men. 

Would  you  like  to  visit  these  planets,  and  suns, 
and  stars'— these  monuments  of  the  glory  and  the 
handiwork  of  the  Almighty?  Conveyance  may 
now  be  found  difficult,  and  all  known  means  of 
locomotion  entirely  too  slow.  It  would  require  the 
rail-car,  at  its  utmost  speed,  five  hundred  years  to 
reach  the  sun,  twenty-five  hundred  to  reach  Jupiter, 
four  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  reach  Sat- 
urn, nine  thousand,  five  hundred  to  reach  Uranus, 
fifteen  thousand  to  reach  Neptune,  seventy  millions 
to  reach  the  nearest  star,  and  four  hundred  millions 
to  reach  the  Polar  star. 

Take,  then,  the  wing^  of  the  morning,  mount  a 
sunbeam,  and  away  on  your  adventurous  journey. 
Ton  would  even  then  be  eight  minutes  in  reaching 
the  sun,  forty  in  reaching  Jupiter,  one  hour  and  a 
quarter  in  reaching  Saturn,  two  and  a  half  hours 
in  reaching  Uranus,  and  four  hours  in  reaching 
Neptune.  Should  you  venture  to  the  stars  on  a 
beiun  of  light,  your  journey  would  be  in  going  to 
the  nearest  three  and  a  quarter  years,  to  the  Polar 
star  twenty  years,  and  to  Alcyone,  the  central  star 
of  the  beautiful  Pleiades,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years.  If,  therefore,  in  your  future  state  of 
spiritual  existence,  ye  are  disposed  to  visit  and 
explore  the  works  of  God,  ye  need  never  fear  want 
of  employmentr— ye  need  never  have  occasion,  as 
did  the  conqueror  of  earth,  to  sit  down  and  weep 
over  the  lack  of  more  worlds  to  visit,  more  won- 
ders to  admire,  and  more  glorious  exhibitions  of 
Divine  power  and  wisdom  to  observe. 


PKRVBNT  PRAYER. 
Tmouc  is  nothing  that  cuts  the  air  so  swiftly-* 
nothing  that  takes  so  sublime,  so  happy,  and  so 
auspicious  a  flight  as  prayer,  which  bears  the  soul 
upon  its  pinions,  and  leaves  far  behind  all  the 
dangers  and  even  the  delights  of  this  low  world 
of  ours. 
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THE  HUMAN  EYE. —  THE  EYE  TO  FRIENDSHIP  TRUE. 


THE  HUMAN  BYE. 
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THE  BIE  TO  FRIENDSHIP  TRUE. 


Ir  each  muscular  fiber  in  man,  beaat,  bird,  and 
fish,  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  great  First.  Cause, 
how  overwhelming  is  the  evidence  when  we  exam- 
ine that  curious  and  wonderful  oi^n,  the  human 
eyo !  Surely,  in  no  other  structure  do  we  discover 
more  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  benevolence  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Look  at  its  complicated  mech- 
anism, the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  its  wonderful 
powers  in  the  phenomena  of  vision,  its  numerous 
diseases,  with  their  pathological  appearances,  and  it 
is,  I  had  like  to  have  said,  a  world  of  study  in 
itself.  By  the  aid  of  this  delicate  and  beautiful 
organ  we  are  enabled  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
whole  material  universe — we  behold  its  verdant 
lawns,  its  variegated  foliage,  its  lovely  plains,  its 
towering  mountains,  its  meandering  streams,  and 
its  placid  lakes.  Deprived  of  the  organ  of  vision, 
and  this  beautiful  landscape,  so  lovely  to  the  sight, 
with  all  that  is  pleasing  and  delightful  in  life, 
becomes  a  perfect  blank. 

The  prince  of  English  poets,  in  reference  to  him- 
self, thus  pours  forth  his  lamentations: 
"Tb*s«  e7«t,  though  clear. 
To  outward  riew,  of  blemish  or  of  ipot, 
Boroft  of  lifht,  their  leeinf  hare  forgot; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbt  doth  sight  appear 
Of  tvB,  or  moon,  or  star  throo^wot  the  year; 
Or  man  or  woman! 

Not  to  me  retnms 
Day,  or  the  iweet  approach  of  eren  or  mora; 
Or  sight  of  Temal  bloom,  or  rammer's  rose; 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  dirine; 
But  clond  instead,  and  ever-dnring  dark 
Snrroands  me;  from  the  cheerfU  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  nnirertal  blank." 

The  oye  is  not  only  the  most  useful,  but  it  is  also 
the  most  beautiful  and  expressive  of  all  the  organs 
of  sense.  Its  brilliancy  lights  up  the  human  face 
divine,  and  renders  it  inexpressibly  sweet.  What 
language  so  winning,  so  subduing,  so  captivating, 
as  a  laughing,  intelligent  eye  I  What  is  there  that 
sheds  greater  luster  upon  the  face  of  a  lovely 
woman,  or  gives  greater  fascination  to  her  charms, 
than  a  sparkling  eye ! 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  we  must  now 
view  the  eye:  I  refer  to  its  diseases;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  pre-eminently  interesting,  especially  to 
the  physician.  From  its  diversity  in  structure  and 
extreme  delicacy,  the  eye  is  subject  to  a  greater 
variety  of  diseases  than  almost  any  other  organ  in 
the  body.  When  we  consider  the  various  textures 
composing  the  eye,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
diversity  of  diseases  to  which  it  is  exposed;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  eye  or  its  ap- 
pendages we  have  nearly  every  tissue  that  can  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  truth, 
there  are  no  diseases  which  are  more  important, 
and  none  which  require  so  prompt  treatment  as 
those  of  the  eye. 
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Yb  star-gems  set  in  space,  amid  whose  light. 
Twinkling  in  ether  waves,  strange  speUs  have 
hung. 
Oft  while  from  vigil  haunts  I've  gaxed  to  thee. 

With  life's  thrilled  chords  to  passion-music  atrang. 
Farewell,  I  bid  you  now !  my  spirit  waking 
Amid  a  magic  more  of  heaven  partaking — 
The  silvery  magic  quivering  from  the  spell  ensouled 
Within  the  hazel  of  bright  eyes,  I  oft  behold. 

Oft  have  I  breathed  for  hours  the  luscious  haae. 
Bom  of  soft  sunlight,  blent  with  fragrant  air; 
And  oft  I've  basked  in  richest  rainbow  light. 

Till  seraph  tongues  seemed  echoing  every-where; 
But  yet  no  spell  was  on  my  heart — ^no  gushes 
Of  mystic  sweetness  rapt  its  fount  in  hushes. 
Until  the  sparkle,  wandering  in  that  haxel  night. 
Flung  to  my  breast  its  volant  ray  of  balmy  light. 

There's  beauty  in  the  jeweled  azure,  hung 
Upon  the  pearly  depths  of  waters  blue; 
There's  beauty  in  the  dazzle,  gliding  o'er 

The  clear,  pellucid  drop  of  morning  dew; 
There's  beauty  in  the  sheen  of  snow-clad  mountains. 
And  in  the  leafy  solitudes,  where  fountains 
From  crystal  veins  are  gushing,  and  the  brooklet's 

sigh 
Hallows  the  bird-harps  with  a  sacred  melody. 

But  in  that  mirror  ftrom  the  soul's  brow  hung — 

The  eye  that  beams  with  friendship  ever  true— 
Beauty  hath  made  her  heaven .  There,  silver-winged. 
She  glides  through  skies  of  matchless  hazel  hne. 
Shedding  upon  the  soul  the  light  of  sweetness. 
Which  steals  into  its  depths  with  mystic  fleetness, 
Stilli  ng  each  truant  pulse,  and  rousing  bright- winged 

Hope 
And  lightly  sandaled  Love  to  seek  a  nobler  scope. 


THE  WILDERNESS  OP  TIME. 
Loan  of  my  life,  my  Ouide,  my  Friend, 
Whose  love  shall  last  till  life  shall  end. 
Through  Time's  dark  wilderness  of  years. 
Conduct  my  steps,  control  my  fears  I 

While  skies  are  starless  overiiead. 
While  dangers  waken  to  my  tread. 
Be  Thou,  0  God,  a  light  to  cheer. 
My  Help  and  Friend  forever  near  1 

Welcome,  dark  sorrow's  cheerless  path. 
Welcome  of  earth  or  hell  the  wrath. 
The  yawning  gulf,  the  waste  abyss. 
So  I  but  reach  the  realms  of  bliss  t 

Unchained  let  storms  and  tempests  be. 
Let  whirlwinds  howl  o'er  earth  and  sea; 
What  is  the  wrath  of  earth  or  sea 
To  an  eternal  rest  with  Thee? 


THE  LADIES'   REPOSITORY. 
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WILBUR  FISK  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

aT  AST.  U.  X.  WXZ.Z.IV9. 

EvsET  great  orator  has  his  own  peculiar  maimer  of 
thinking,  forms  of  expression,  and  style  of  delirery.  It 
is  only  third  and  fonrth-rate  minds  that  obliterate  their 
own  natire  difltinctire  characteristics,  and  become  serrile 
imitators  of  othen.  Original,  noble,  sublime  eloqnence, 
such  as  will  convince  the  understanding  and  move  the 
heart,  stops  not  to  dally  with  puerile,  feigned  eccentric- 
ities, or  to  court  applause  by  bedecking  itself  with  the 
rich  plumage  of  oUiers— but  Uke  the  bold,  m^estic 
Niagara,  it  leaps  over  all  barriers  and  irresistibly  moves 
on,  bearing  every  thing  before  it.  The  man  who  attempts 
to  play  the  orator  by  copying  the  peculiarities  of  some 
great  speaker,  will  generally  deceive  nobody  but  himself— 
in  his  own  estimation,  only,  is  he  a  Qcero,  a  Demos- 
thenes, a  Fenelon,  or  a  Webster. 

Dr.  Hsk  was  not  only  a  firm  believer  and  snecessfttl 
teacher  of  the  Scriptures,  but  what  was  still  better,  he 
practiced  upon  the  religion,  moral,  and  philosophical 
precepts  which  they  lay  down.  He  comprehended  that 
wisdom  w])ich  induced  David  to  reject  the  armor  of  Saul 
and  contend  with  the  giant  Goliah  in  his  own  native 
dress  and  style  of  warfare.  He  a^sted  no  feigned,  no  bor- 
rowed part,  but  every  thing  about  him  bora  the  impress 
of  that  excellent  greatness  which  Heaven  had  kindly 
given,  not  to  some  one  else,  but  to  himself.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  for  an  uncouth,  herculean  frame  to  aspire  to 
the  moct  refined  and  graoefol  style  of  delivery— strength 
and  not  beauty,  force  and  not  smoothness,  is  expected 
finom  such  a  one— his  awkward  gestures,  harsh  articula- 
tion, and  ungraceM  movements  can  be  borne  with,  if  we 
perceive  mighty  original  thought,  like  volcanic  fires, 
agitating  his  frame,  fiashing  from  his  eye,  and  pouring 
forth  frt>m  his  lipe — ^he  becomes  great  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  he  holds  spell-bound  listening  thousands.  But,  if 
the  person  of  the  speaker  has  been  cast  in  nature*s  finest 
mold,  to  the  first  and  principal  requisite  ahready  men. 
tioned,  he  must  add  all  the  ease,  dignity,  and  graceful- 
ness of  the  most  refined  orator— then,  indeed,  he  touches 
the  nobler,  finer  feelings  of  his  audience,  as  a  skillfal 
musician  does  the  strings  of  his  harp,  delightfully  awaken- 
ing, at  pleasure,  the  smile  of  joy  or  tear  of  sympathy.  I 
will  venture  the  opinion,  that  an  audience  never  looked 
upon  Dr.  Fisk,  without  expecting  from  him  the  highest 
and  most  refined  kind  of  oratory,  and  that  they  were  not 
disappointed. 

The  gentleness  of  the  dove,  with  the  power  of  the  lion, 
characteriaed  Wilbur  Fisk's  preaching— he  fearlessly 
charged  home  upon  the  sinner  the  baseness  of  his  ingrat- 
itude, the  enormity  of  his  crimes,  tiie  tremendous  pun- 
ishment that  awaited  him,  but  it  was  with  such  spirit  of 
solicitude  and  love,  that  the  most  obdurate  could  not  be 
oflfended;  all  would  gladly  hear  him  point  them  to  the 
kind,  bleeding,  atoning,  forgiving  Savior,  and  hundreds, 
yea,  thousands,  tbroagh  his  instrumentality  have  been 
washed  in  that  *' blood  which  makes  the  foulest  clean.". 

There  were  no  foolish  eccentricities  about  Dr.  Fisk,  no 
assumed  airs  of  importance,  no  indication  that  he  was 
aware  of  his  own  greatness,  no  disposition  to  eclipse  all 
others,  no  putting  himself  before  the  cross  and  casting 
that  in  the  shade,  rather  it  was  ever  before  him,  and  his 


mighty  intellect  was  as  a  lamp  illuminating  it,  and 
exhibiting  the  lovely  characteristics  of  the  suffering, 
dying  sinner's  Friend.  His  eloqnence  was  not  Uke  the 
mountain  torrent  formed  by  a  winter  storm,  whose  turbid 
waters  foam  and  dash  with  a  great  noise  from  clifiT  to 
cli£^  but  rather  like  the  broad,  pure,  fertilizing  Schuyl- 
kill, which  fiimishes  nature's  crystal  beverage  not  only 
to  the  thousand  fiowery  meads  through  which  in  beauti- 
ful mi^esty  it  glides,  but  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  human  beings  that  dwell  upon  its  banks  and  inhabit 
its  world-renowned  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  The  impres- 
sion which  it  left  upon  the  mind  was  so  pleasing  and 
lasting  that  the  anxieties,  cares,  and  business  of  a  dozen 
years  have  done  little  toward  efbeing  it  from  memory's 
tablet  Yon  returned,  from  hearing  the  Doctor,  not  daz- 
zled, and  blinded,  and  bewildered,  bestowing  the  highest 
encomiums  upon  the  orator,  and  yet  unable  to  tell  a  sin- 
gle point  that  he  made— no,  but  his  sermon  was  spread 
out  like  a  map  before  the  mind,  every  leading  feature 
stood  forth  prominently,  boldly,  clearly— with  perfect 
ease  you  might  describe  them  to  your  companion,  or  copy 
them  into  your  note-book.  You  would  be  taken  up,  not 
so  much  in  dreaming  about  the  splendid  genius  of  the 
man,  but  in  seriously  and  delightfully  thinking  over  the 
heavenly  truths  which  he  had  been  delivering— you 
would  love  the  good,  faithfiil,  humble,  devoted  servant, 
however,  not  the  less,  because  you  desired  to  love  and 
serve  his  divine  Master  a  great  deal  the  more. 

Will  the  reader  listen  to  me  a  little  further,  while  I 
give  an  incident  connected  with  a  camp  meeting  in  Con- 
necticut at  which  Dr.  Fisk  was  present? 

This  meeting  waa  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, in  a  beautiful  grove,  near  the  old  village  of  Say- 
brook,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Middletown,  the  seat 
of  the  university  over  whl^h  Dr.  Fisk  presided.  His 
health  was  so  feeble  at  the  time,  for  it  was  toward  the 
close  of  his  earthly  labors,  that  he  could  but  partially 
attend  to  his  duties  as  president.  He,  however,  desired 
to  do  aU  in  his  power  to  promote  the  good  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  not  only  gave  those  of  us  who  wished,  permis- 
sion, but  encouraged  us  to  go.  The  meeting  commenced 
on  Tuesday  and  was  closed  on  Saturday.  From  some 
cause  it  seeme4  almost  impossible  to  get  the  people  into 
the  camp  meeting  spirit.  The  place  was  so  delightftil, 
the  season  of  the  year  so  pleasant,  and  the  society  so 
agreeable,  that  the  young  people  felt  disposed  to  walk, 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  talk,  too  sparingly, 
however,  upon  religion;  and  those  who  were  not  young, 
instead  of  teaching  them  better,  were  too  much  inclined 
to  follow  their  example. 

The  residt  of  all  this  was,  that  up  to  Friday  noon  there 
had  not  been  a  single  conversion,  and  the  feeling  of  apa- 
thy on  the  suliject  of  religion  seemed  to  me  to  be  greater 
than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed  at  a  camp  meeting.  To 
the  great  delight  of  every  body  there,  Uie  steamer  of 
Friday  noon  had  Dr.  Fisk  on  board.  Notwithstanding 
the  miserable  condition  of  his  health,  he  had  come  once 
more  to  the  tented  grove  to  unfiirl  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  and  urge  on  the  glorious  cause  of  the  Bedeemer. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  large  audience 
assembled  before  the  stand,  beheld  the  countenance,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  Dr.  Fisk — ^the  hymn  was  sung,  then 
we  kneeled  down,  and  0  how  he  prayed!  fervently,  feel- 
ingly, powerfully. 

Some  few  minutes  after  he  announced  for  his  text — 
Jesus  Christ  "the  Savior  of  all  men,  specially  of  those 
who  believe."    There  were  many  Universalists  present^ 
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who  Boemed  highly  gratified  at  heflffing  this  their  fkvorite 
text  aanounoed.  His  covnteiuiioe  and  voice  seeiied  to 
htre  in  them  "less  of  earth  than  heaven "~eo  cahn,  to 
placid,  80  mild,  so  sweet  He  commenced  in  a  clear,  soft, 
mild  voice,  not  load,  bnt  so  distinct  that  every  syllaUe 
could  be  heard.  For  some  fifty  minutes,  in  his  own  pecn- 
llarly  gentle,  yet  ibrclble  and  convincing  style,  he  poured 
forth  such  an  eloquent,  luminous  flood  of  dear,  logical 
alignment,  that  Universalism  seemed  too  absurd  for  any 
man  of  even  common  intellectual  capacity  to  believe  for 
a  moment  The  UnlversiUlBts  saw  their  doctrine  cut 
uproot  and  branch — yet  they  could  not  be  angry.  The 
speaker  had  not  ranted  at  th^  had  not  denounced  them 
as  actuated  by  the  basest  motives;  had  not  dosed  his 
sentenoes  and  rounded  his  period,  by  using  against  them 
language,  which,  if  uttered  by  a  non-professor  of  religion, 
every  one  would  pronounce  vulgarly  proftne--Bo,  but  he 
had  £furly,  manly,  nobly,  and  sincerely  argued  the  <{ues- 
tion,  not  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  triumph,  but  that 
he  might  convince  them  that  they  were  imbibing  errors, 
which,  he  believed,  unless  corrected,  would  result  in  their 
eternal  ruin.  Some  were  convinced — all  of  them  were 
confounded — ^none,  however,  esteemed  Dr.  Fisk  the  less. 

This  was  only  the  first  part  of  the  discourse,  for  almost 
an  hour  longer  a  mighty  avalanche  of  the  most  sublime, 
impassioned,  and  eloquent  truth  that  I  had  ever  heard, 
rolled  forth  from  his  lips.  As  he  advanced  his  soul 
warmed  up,  and  beamed  out,  and  glowed  like  a  furnace— 
yet  still  the  living  fire  which  gleamed  from  the  eye  was 
not  permitted  to  pour  forth  wildly  from  the  lips  and 
overwhelm  the  Bpeaker~-^he  Holy  Spirit  spoke  throa|^ 
him,  not  with  wildness  and  confusion,  bat  with  sach 
heaven  like  propriety,  simplicity,  love,  sublimity,  and 
power,  that  the  whole  enoiunpment  seemed  soon  to  be 
pervaded  with  this  blessed  Spirits-sinners  were  crying 
out  for  meroy,  happy  Christians  were  shouting  aloud  for 
joy,  and  others  were  pleading  for  a  deeper  work  of  grace. 
This  state  of  things  continued  without  iatemdssion 
through  the  whole  evening  and  night,  and  till  the  osimp 
meeting  was  closed  the  next  day. 

During  the  eighteen  hours  retered  to,  many  captive 
souls  were  set  at  liberty,  the  lukewarm  professors  pres- 
ent were  greatly  quickened,  and  old  stable  Christians 
j    recdved  a  baptism  from  on  high  which  will  be  pleasingly 
remembered  In  eternity. 

FIRST  WIFE  OF  NAPOLZON— THE  DIVOBCEMBNT. 

BT  JOBV  a.   O.  ABBOTT 

JNAffOtxoH  cherished  a  strong  attachment  to  his  little 
grandchild,  the  son  of  Hortense  and  of  his  brother  Louis. 
The  boy  was  extremely  beautifdl,  and  devdoped  all  those 
noble  and  spirited  traits  of  character  wUdi  peculiarly 
delighted  the  Emperor.    Napoleon  had  apparently  determ- 
ined to  make  the  young  prince  his  heir.    This  was  so 
generally  the  understanding,  both  in  France  and  in  Hd- 
:    land,  that  Josephine  was  qmte  at  ease,  and  serene  days 
dawned  again  upon  her  heart 
Early  in  the  sping  of  1807,  this  child,  upon  whom 
!    such  destinies  were  depending,  then  five  years  of  age, 
I    was  seized  suddenly  and  violently  with  the  croup,  and  in 
a  few  houn  died.    The  blow  fell  upon  the  head  of  Jo- 
sephine with  most  appalling  power.    Deep  as  was  her 
grief  at  the  loss  of  the  child,  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
uncontrollable  anguish  in  view  of  those  fearful  conse- 
quences which  she  shuddered  to  contemplate.    She  knew 
that  Napoleon  loved  her  fondly,  but  she  also  knew  the 
strength  of  bis  ambition,  and  that  he  would  make  any 


sacrifice  of  his  aflection,  which,  in  his  view,  would  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  his  power  and  his  glory.  For  three 
days  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and  was  contin- 
ually bathed  in  tears. 

The  sad  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Napoleon  when 
he  was  far  from  home,  in  the  midst  of  the  F^usaian  cam- 
paign. He  had  been  victorioua,  almost  miraculoody  vic- 
torious, over  his  enemies.  He  had  gained  aoceaaions  of 
power  such  as,  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  yontli,  he  had 
hardly  imagined.  All  opposition  to  his  sway  waa  now 
apparently  crqshed.  Napoleon  had  become  the  creator 
of  kings,  and  the  proudest  monarohs  of  Europe  were 
constrained  to  do  his  bidding.  It  was  in  an  hour  of  ex- 
ultation that  the  moumfrd  tidings  reached  him.  He  sat 
down  in  silence,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and,  fior  a 
long  time,  seemed  lost  in  the  most  painftd  musings.  He 
was  heard  mournfully  and  anxioudy  to  repeat  to  himself 
again  and  again,  *«To  whom  diall  I  kave  all  this?"  Tlie 
struggle  in  his  mind  between  his  love  for  Josepihino  and 
his  ambitious  desire  to  found  a  new  dynasty,  and  to 
transndt  his  name  and  fame  to  all  posterity,  was  fearfuL 
It  was  manifest  in  his  cheek,  in  his  restless  eye,  in  the 
losBof  appetite  and  of  sleep.  But  the  stem  will  of  Bo- 
naparte was  unrdentJng  in  its  purposes.  With  an  energy 
which  the  world  has  never  seen  surpassed,  he  had  dioaen 
his  part  It  was  the  purpose  of  his  soul—the  porpose 
before  which  every  tiling  had  to  bend— to  aoqnir«  the 
glory  of  making  Fhmoe  the  most  illustrious,  powerful, 
and  happy  nation  earth  had  ever  seen.  Fcr  thia  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  comfinri,  ease,  and  his  sense  of  tight 
For  this  he  was  ready  to  sunder  the  strongest  ties  of 
affectl<m. 

Josephine  knew  Napdeon.  She  was  folly  aware  of  his 
boundless  ambition.  With  almost  insupportable  anguish 
she  wept  over  the  death  of  thia  idolised  child,  and,  with 
a  trembling  heart,  awdted  her  huabsnd's  return.  Mys- 
terious hints  began  to  fill  tiie  Journals  of  the  contem- 
plated divorce,  and  of  the  alliance  of  Napoleon  with 
varions  prinoesses  of  foreign  courts. 

At  length  the  &td  day  arrived  §ar  the  aDnooneement 
to  Josephine.  It  was  the  last  day  of  November,  1809. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  dined  at  FontaineUeaa  alone. 
She  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  her  doom  was 
sealed,  for  all  that  day  she  had  been  in  her  retired  i^iari- 
ment,  weeping  bitterly.  As  the  dinner-hour  approached, 
she  bathed  her  swollen  eyes,  and  tried  to  regain  compo- 
sure. They  sat  down  at  the  table  in  dlenoe.  Napoleon 
did  not  speak:  Josephine  could  not  trust  her  voice  to 
otter  a  word.  Ndther  ate  a  mouthfuL  Coarse  after 
course  wss  brought  in  and  removed  untouched.  A  mortd 
paleness  reveded  the  anguish  of  each  heart  Napoleon, 
in  his  embarrassment,  mechanicdly,  and  apparently  un- 
consciously, struck  the  edge  of  his  glass  with  his  knife, 
while  lost  in  thought  A  more  melanchdy  med  probably 
was  never  witnessed.  The  attendants  around  the  table 
seemed  to  catch  the  infection,  and  moved  softly  and 
silently  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  chamber  of  the  dead.  At  last  the  ceremony  of 
dinner  wss  over,  the  attendants  were  dismissed,  and 
Napdeon,  rising  and  closing  the  door  with  his  own 
hand,  was  left  ahme  with  Josephine.  Another  moment 
of.  most  painful  silence  ensued,  when  the  Emperor,  pale 
as  death,  and  trembling  in  every  nerve,  approadied  the 
Empress.  He  took  her  hand,  placed  it  upon  his  heart, 
and  in  fdtering  accents  said,  "Josephine!  my  own  good 
Josephine  I  you  know  how  I  have  loved  you.  It  is  to  yon 
alone  that  I  owe  the  only  few  moments  of  happiness  I 
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hAre  known  in  the  world.  Joflephinel  my  destiny  U 
stronger  thnn  my  wilL  My  dearest  aflbcUons  mut  yield 
to  the  interests  of  Fmnee." 

Josephine's  brain  reeled ;  her  Uood  ceased  to  drcnlate ; 
she  Cunted,  and  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  Napoleon, 
alarmed,  threw  open  the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  called 
for  help.  Attendants  from  the  ante-room  immediately 
entered.  Napoleon  took  a  taper  from  the  mantle,  and 
uttering  not  a  word,  hat  pale  and  tremhUng,  motioned  to 
the  Connt  de  Beanmoni  to  take  the  Smptess  in  his  arms. 
She  was  stUl  meonsolmis  of  ereiy  thing,  but  began  to 
murmnr,  in  tones  of  angoish,  **0,  not  yon  ean  not  surely 
do  it.  Yon  would  not  kill  me.**  The  Emperor  led  the 
way,  through  a  dark  passage,  to  the  stidj^ease  which  con- 
ducted to  the  apartment  of  the  Empress.  The  agitation 
of  Napoleon  seemed  now  to  Increase.  He  uttered  some 
incoherent  sentences  about  a  violent  nervous  attack;  and, 
finding  the  stairs  too  steep  and  narrow  for  the  Count  de 
Beaumont  to  bear  the  body  of  the  helpless  Josephine 
unassisted,  he  gave  the  light  to  an  attendant,  and,  sup- 
porting her  limbs  himself,  they  reached  the  door  of  her 
bedroom.  Nsqpoleea  then,  dismisaing  his  male  attend- 
ants, and  laying  Josephine  npon  her  bed,  rung  for  her 
waiting-women.  He  hung  over  her  with  an  expression 
of  the  most  interne  afisetkm  and  anxiety  till  she  began 
to  revive.  But  the  moment  eonsekmsness  seemed  return- 
ing, he  left  the  room.  Napoleon  did  not  even  throw  him- 
self upon  his  bed  that  night.  He  paced  the  floor  till  the 
dawn  of  the  morning.  The  royal  surgeon,  Corvisart, 
passed  the  night  at  the  bedside  of  the  Empress.  Every 
hour  the  restless  yet  unrelenting  Emperor  called  at  h» 
door  to  inquire  concerning  her  situation.  "On  recover- 
ing frtmi  my  swoon,"  says  Josephine,  "I  peioeived  that 
Corvisart  was  in  attendance,  and  my  poor  daughter  Hoi^ 
tense  weeping  over  me.  Nol  nol  I  oaa  not  describe  the 
horror  of  my  situation  during  that  night  I  Even  the 
interest  he  aflected  to  take  in  my  suftrings  seemed  to 
me  additional  cruelty.  01  how  much  leaeen  had  I  to 
dread  becoming  an  Empress!" 

More  heart-rending  and  dieadfkil  was  tlie  scene  which 
occurred  on  the  day  for  the  consummation  of  the  divorce. 
That  day  was  the  fifteenth  of  Deeember,  laoa.  Napoleon 
bad  assembled  all  the  kings,  princes,  aad  prfaicesses  who 
were  members  of  the  imperial  lunily,  and  also  the  most 
illustrious  officers  of  the  empire,  in  the  grand  saloon  of 
the  Tuileries.  Every  individusl  present  was  oppressed 
with  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  Napoleon 
thus  addressed  them: 

**The  political  interests  of  my  monarchy,  the  wishes 
of  my  people,  which  have  constantly  guided  my  actions, 
require  that  I  should  transmit  to  an  heir,  inheriting  my 
love  for  the  people,  the  throne  on  which  Providence  has 
placed  me.  It  is  this  consideration  which  induces  me  to 
aacrifioe  the  sweetest  afltetiotts  of  my  heart,  to  consult 
only  the  good  of  my  mlijeets,  and  to  desire  the  dissolu- 
tion of  maniage  between  Josephine  and  myaeJl  Far 
firam  hftving  any  cause  of  eonqilaiAt,  I  have  nothing  to 
•ay  bat  in  praise  of  the  attaehment  and  temdemess  of 
my  beloved  wife.  Bhe  hae  embellished  flfteoQ  yean  of 
my  life,  and  the  remembcaace  of  them  will  be  fersver 
eagrafed  on  my  heart  She  waa  crowned  by  my  hand; 
ahe  shall  retain  always  the  rank  and  title  of  Empress. 
Above  all,  let  her  never  doubt  my  feelings,  or  regard  me 
bat  as  her  best  and  dearest  friend." 

Josephine,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  with  a  fisltering 
voice  replied:  **I  respond  to  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
Emperor  in  consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage 


wliich  henceforth  is  an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of 
hanee,  by  depriving  it  of  the  blessing  of  being  one  cky 
governed  by  the  descendants  of  that  great  man  who  was 
evidently  raised  up  by  Ftavidence  to  efbce  the  evils  of  a 
terrible  revolution,  and  to  restore  the  sltar,  and  the 
throne,  and  social  order.  But  his  marriage  will  in  no 
lespeot  change  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  The  Em- 
peror win  ever  find  in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know  what 
this  act,  commended  by  policy  and  exalted  interests,  has 
cost  his  heart,  but  we  both  glory  in  the  sacrifices  we 
make  for  the  good  of  the  oountry.  I  feel  elevated  in 
giving  the  greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion 
that  was  ever  given  upon  earth." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  were  expressed  in 
public;  but  in  private  Josephine  surrendered  herself  to 
the  unrestrained  dominion  of  her  anguish.  No  language 
can  depict  the  intensity  of  her  woe.  For  rix  months  she 
wept  so  incessantly  that  her  eyes  were  nearly  blinded 
with  griet  Upon  the  ensuing  day  the  eoun<nl  were  again 
assembled  in  the  grand  saloon,  to  witness  the  legal  con- 
summation of  the  divorce.  The  Emperor  entered  the 
room  dressed  in  the  imposing  robes  of  state,  but  pallid, 
oare-wom,  and  wretched.  Low  tones  of  voice,  harmon- 
ising with  the  monmfbl  scene,  filled  the  room.  Napo- 
leon, mptai  by  himself,  leaned  against  a  pillar,  folded  his 
arms  npon  his  breast^  and  in  perfect  silence,  apparently 
lost  in  gleomy  thought,  remained  motionless  as  a  statue. 
A  eiroalar  table  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  upon  this  there  was  a  writing  apparatus  of 
gold.  A  vacant  arm-chsir  stood  before  the  taUe.  Never 
did  a  multitude  gaae  upon  the  scaffold,  the  block,  or  the 
guillotiae  with  more  awe  than  the  assembled  lords  and 
ladies  in  this  gorgeous  saloon  contemplated  these  instru- 
ments of  a  more  dreadful  execution. 

At  length  the  monmftii  sUence  was  interrupted  by  the 
opening  of  a  side  door,  and  the  entrance  of  Josephine. 
The  paUor  of  death  was  upon  her  brow,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  despair  nerved  her  Into  a  temporary  calmness. 
She  was  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Hortense,  who,  not 
possessing  the  fortitude  of  her  mother,  was  entirely  una- 
ble to  control  her  feelings.  The  sympathetic  daughter, 
immediately  upon  entering  into  th»  room,  burst  into 
tears,  and  cootinned  sobbing  most  convulsively  during 
the  whole  remaining  scene.  The  assembly  respectfully 
arose  upon  the  entrance  of  Josephine,  and  tdl  were  moved 
to  tears.  With  that  grace  which  ever  disUngnished  her 
movements,  she  advanced  silently  to  the  seat  provided  for 
her.  Sitting  down,  and  leaning  her  forehead  upon  her 
hand,  she  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  act  of  separation. 
Nothing  disturbed  the  sepulchral  silence  of  the  scene 
but  the  convulsive  sobbings  of  Hortense,  blended  with 
the  mournful  tones  of  the  reader's  voice.  Eugene,  in  the 
mean  time,  pale  and  trembling  as  an  aspen  leaf;  had 
taken  a  position  by  the  aide  of  his  mother.  Silent  tears 
were  trickling  down  the  cheeks  of  the  Empress. 

As  soon  as  the  rsading  of  the  act  of  separation  was 
finished,  Josephine  iir  a  moment  pressed  her  handker- 
chief to  her  weejdng  eyes,  and  then  rising,  in  clear  and 
musical,  but  tremuloua  tones,  pronounced  the  oath  of 
aooeptanee.  She  then  sat  down,  took  the  pen,  and  affixed 
her  signature  to  the  deed  which  sundered  the  dearest 
hopes  and  the  fondest  ties  which  hunum  hearts  can  feel. 
Poor  Eugene  could  endure  this  snguish  no  longer.  His 
brain  reeled,  his  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  he  feU  lifeless 
upon  the  floor.  Josephine  and  Hortense  retired  with  the 
attendants  who  bore  out  the  insensible  form  of  the  afibc- 
tionate  son  and  brother.    It  was  a  fitting  termination  of 
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this  mournful  but  sublime  tragedy.  But  the  angniBh  of 
tl;^  day  was  not  yet  closed.  Josepbinei  half  delirious 
with  grief,  had  another  scene  still  more  i>ainful  to  pass 
through  in  taking  a  final  adieu  of  him  who  had  been  her 
husband.  She  remained  in  her  chamber,  in  heart-rend- 
ing, speechless  grief,  till  the  hour  arrived  in  which  Napo- 
leon usually  retired  for  the  night.  The  Emperor,  restleis 
and  wretched,  had  just  placed  himself  in  the  bed  from 
which  he  had  ejected  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  wile, 
and  the  attendant  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room, 
when  the  private  door  of  his  chamber  was  slowly  opened, 
and  Josephine  tremblingly  entered.  Her  eyes  were  swol- 
len with  grief,  her  hair  disheveled,  and  she  appeared  in 
all  the  dishabille  of  unutterable  anguish.  She  tottered 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  approached  the  bed; 
then,  irresolutely  stopping,  she  buried  her  fisce  in  her 
hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  A  feeling  of  deli- 
cacy seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  arrested  her  steps— 
a  consciousness  that  she  had  now  no  right  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  Napoleon;  but  in  another  moment  all  the 
pent-up  love  of  her  heart  burst  forth,  and,  forgetting 
every  thing  in  the  fullness  of  her  anguish,  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  bed,  clasped  Napoleon's  neck  in  her 
arms,  and  exclaiming,  **My  husband!  my  husband!" 
sobbed  as  though  her  heart  were  breaking.  The  imperial 
spirit  of  Napoleon  was  for  the  moment  entirely  van- 
quished, and  he  also  wept  almost  convulsively.  Ho  as- 
sured Josephine  of  his  love— of  his  ardent  and  undying 
love.  In  every  way  he  tried  to  soothe  and  oomfort  her, 
and  for  some  time  they  remained  lo^ed  in  each  other's 
embraoe.  The  attendant  was  dismissed,  and  for  an  hour 
they  continued  together  in  this  last  private  interview. 
Josephine  then,  in  the  experience  of  an  intensity  of 
anguish  which  few  hearts  have  ever  known,  parted  for^ 
ever  from  the  husband  whom  she  had  so  long,  so  fondly, 
and  so.£uthfully  loved. 

After  the  Empress  had  retired,  with  a  desolate  heart, 
to  her  chamber  of  unnatural  widowhood,  the  attendant 
entered  the  apartment  of  Napoleon  to  remove  the  lights. 
He  found  the  Emperor  so  buried  beneath  the  bed-clothes 
as  to  be  invisible.  Not  a  word  was  uttered.  The  lights 
were  removed,  and  the  unhappy  monarch  was  left  in 
darkness  and  silence  to  the  dreadful  companionship  of 
his  own  thoughts.  The  next  morning  the  death-like 
pallor  of  his  cheek,  his  sunken  eye,  and  the  haggard 
expression  of  his  countenance,  attested  that  the  Emperor 
had  passed  the  night  in  sleeplessness  and  sufiering. 

Great  as  was  the  wrong  which  Napoleon  thus  inflicted 
upon  the  noble  Josephine,  every  one  must  be  sensible  of 
a  certain  kind  of  grandeur  which  pervades  the  tragedy. 
When  we  contemplate  the  brutal  butcheries  of  Henry 
Vni,  as  wife  after  wife  was  compelled  to  place  her  head 
upon  the  block,  merely  to  afford  room  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  vagrant  passions;  when  we  contemplate  Qeoige  IV, 
by  neglect  and  inhumanity  driving  Caroline  to  despera- 
tion and  to  crime,  and  polluting  the  ear  of  the  world 
with  the  revolting  story  of  sin  and  shame;  when  we  con- 
template the  Bourbons,  generation  after  generation^  riot- 
ing in  voluptuousness,  in  utter  disregard  of  aU  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  while  we  can  not  abate  one  tithe  of  our 
condemnation  of  the  great  wrong  which  Napoleon  perpe- 
trated, we  feel  that  it  becomes  the  monarchies  of  Europe 
to  be  sparing  in  their  condemnation.  Their  crimes,  &r 
more  numerous  than  those  committed  by  Napoleon,  were 
aggravating  almost  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  de- 
scribe and  destitute  of  the  least  shade  of  palliation  or , 
of  true  and  honorable  excuse. 


WHEN  I  AU  OLD. 

8T    CABOI.ZVX    A.    BRIOOS. 

Wbbm  I  am  old — and  O,  liow  soon 
Will  life's  sweat  morning  field  to  dood. 
And  noon's  broad,  fervid,  earnest  light 
Be  shrouded  in  the  solemn  night; 
Tin  like  a  story  well-nigh  told, 
Will  seem  my  Iife-.<-wfaen  I  am  old. 
When  I  am  old— this  breezy  earth 
Will  lose  for  me  iu-voiee  of  mirth: 
The  etreams  will  have  an  nader>toae 
Of  sadness,  not  by  right  their  own: 
And  spring's  sweet  power  in  vain  nnfold 
In  rosy  charms — when  I  am  old. 
When  I  am  old— I  shall  not  care 
To  deck  with  flowers  my  faded  hair; 
Twill  be  no  vain  desire  of  mine, 
In  rich  and  costly  dress  to  shine: 
Bright  jewels  and  the  brightest  gold 
Will  charm  me  nan^t~-when  I  am  old. 
When  I  am  old — ^my  friends  will  be 
Old,  and  infirm,  and  bowed — like  me. 
Or  els«~their  bodies  *Beath  the  sod, 
Their  spirits  dwelling  safe  with  God— 
The  old  ehnich  hell  will  long  have  tolled 
Abpve  their  rest— when  I  am  old. 
When  I  am  old— Pd  rather  bend  - 
Thus  sadly  o'er  each  buried  friend. 
Than  see  them  lose  the  earnest  troth 
That  marks  the  friendship  of  onr  yonth: 
Twill  be  so  sad  to  have  them  cold 
Or  strange  to  me — when  I  am  old. 

When  I  am  old — O,  how  it  seems 
Like  the  wild  lanaey  of  dreams. 
To  picture  in  prophetic  rhyme, 
That  dim,  far  distant,  shadowy  time; 
Bo  distant  that  it  seems  o'er  bold 
Even  to  My— '<  When  I  am  old!" 


When  I  am  oldt— perhaps  ere  then 
I  shall  be  missed  from  hannts  of  men; 
Periiapa  my  dwelling  will  be  fovnd 
Beneath  the  green-aad  qniet  monad; 
My  name  by  stimnfer  hands  enioUed 
Among  the  dead— era  I  am  old. 
Ere  I  am  oldl— that  time  is  now, 
For  yonth  siu  lightly  on  my  brow; 
My  lioibs  are  firm,  and  strong,  and  fiee. 
Life  has  a  thonsand  ohanns  for  me; 
Charms  that  will  long  their  inflnenoe  hold 
Within  my  heart— ere  I  am  old. 
Ere  I  am  old — O,  let  me  give 
My  life  to  learning  kow  to  linftl 
Then  shall  I  meet,  with  willing  heart. 
An  early  summons  to  depart. 
Or  find  my  lengthened  days  consoled 
By  God's  sweet  peace— when  I  am  old. 

A  SHORT  8BBM0M  FOB  HaSBANPS. 
av  A  VAV  or  sxpnuavox. 

I  DfTKni  dispatohlng  my  present  disooonein  a  few 
words;  not  because  I  deem  the  snljeet  an  nnimpoctaat 
one,  but  because  I  know  that  long,  hum-drum  pieces  of 
four  and  eight  ^pages  are  tiresome  things. 

Lom  $four  mje,  A  very  mmeoessary  caution,  jon  may 
exclaim ;  for  does  not  every  husband  love  his  wife?  What 
saith  that  great  master,  Bxperienee,  on  the  point?  Does 
it  not  frequently  happen  that  a  man  most  devotedly  loves 
his  wife  before  marriage,  and  afterward,  when  she  is 
irrevocably  his,  treats  her  with  distanoe  and  caldness? 
Hard  was  his  struggle  to  woo  and  win  her,  but  after  his 
winning,  like  the  hunter's  catching  a  rare  bird,  he  thinks 
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be  has  nothing  more  to  do,  except  to  sit  down  and  tell 
his  wife  that  she  is  his  prize,  and  must  now  submit  to  his 
wishes.  I  hope  to  be  understood.  Do  not  let  jour  wife, 
who  has  left  her  home  and  her  parents,  and  all  she  loved, 
to  gratify  you,  erer  surmise  by  any  coldness  or  distance 
of  feeling,  on  your  part,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  this 
world  to  which  you  are  more  attached  than  to  hersell 

Beip  mir«e  the  ehildrm.  You  are  ready  to  laugh.  Why? 
Hare  yon  any  right  to  make  your  wife  care  for  and 
always  manage  the  children,  while  you  catch  up  a  newe- 
pai)er  or  book  and  pass  your  time  in  this  sort  of  amuse- 
ment? You  are  ready  sometimes,  may  be,  to  accuse  your 
wife  of  ignorance  of  passing  erents,  and  yet  you  gaye  her 
no  chance  on  earth  to  find  out  what  is  passing,  except  it 
be  by  some  casual  remarks  of  yours  at  table  or  else- 
where. 

Stuiify  eeonomy.  Yon  hare  five  or  ten  cents  change  in 
your  pocket,  and  are  passing  a  fruit  or  confectionary 
store.  Cigars,  apples,  raisins,  ay,  even  candies  some 
grown  men  love,  and  away  goes  the  money,  and  selfishly 
yon  eat  your  purchase.  It  is  not  the  man  who  takes  his 
three-cent  dram  every  -day  that  ultimately  turns  out  pen- 
niless. Candy-buyers  and  fruit-eaters  have,  iaatances 
without  number,  kept  themselves  poor  by  their  puerile 
purchases.  I  have  my  eye  on.  just  such  a  man  now.  For- 
give me.  He  eats  pea-nuts,  and  almonds — ^hard  and  soft- 
shelled— lemon  drops,  and  molasses  candy  with  perfect 
avidity.  He  is  never,  when  away  from  home,  without 
these  precious  commodities.  At  home  no  ono  dreams 
that  he  ever  thought  of  the  vile  trifles. 

Avoid  jealcwy.  A  curious  admonition,  some  one  may 
again  think.  Be  patient.  What  is  a  jealous  man?  Is  it 
not  he  who  is  everlastingly  troubling  his  head  about  a 
mere  nothing?  Something,  a  downright  reality  does  not 
itir  him  at  all;  but  because  his  wife  is  civil  to  her  cousin, 
or  to  her  brother,  or  to  some  other  young  man — an  ao- 
qnaintance  or  relative— the  husband's  wrath  is  kindled, 
and  he  is  grum,  and  cold,  and  reserved,  or  .else  violent 
and  boiling  in  indignation  toward  his  wife.  Civility  and 
impropriety  are  two  things.  The  former  can  be  exhibited 
to  any  body  without  any  leaning  to  the  latter  quality, 
and  without  a  compromise  of  character.  Would  you 
treat  a  young  lady  with  disrespect  or  contempt,  simply 
because  you  do  not  wish  your  wifid  to  become  jealous? 
Never.  Why,  then,  censure  in  your  wife  a  thing,  the 
observance  of  which,  in  a  parallel  case,  you  would  cou- 
aider  younelf  inexcusable  in  not  performing? 

JfiiJbe  your  home  happjf.  How?  By  a  due  attention  to 
email  wants  and  small  comforts.  As  the  head  of  your 
household  you  may  have  a  certain  degree  of  affection  and 
of  kindness,  and  yet  you  may  alienate  the  hearts  both  of 
your  wife  and  children.  What  avails  it  if  yon  toil  early 
and  late,  and  all  the  time  do  nothing  toward  promoting 
the  present  comforts  of  your  family?  I  do  not  mean  to 
encourage  extravagance.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  some  women  ought  to  be  checked  in  their  expendi- 
torea.  But  because  some  wives  spend  all  their  husband's 
money  they  can  lay  hands  on  for  mere  gewgaws,  b  that 
any  reason  you  should  deny  your  family  decent  comforts 
and  conveniences? 

G(fvem  tfowr  temper.  You  come  home  sometimes  and 
dinner  is  not  ready,  or  the  room  is  in  disorder,  and  you 
get  mad  instantly  and  complain.  Is  this  manly?  Is  it 
just  ?  Does  it  help  to  mend  matters  already  bad  enough, 
without  any  exhibition  of  ungoverued  temper?  A  button 
b  ofiT  your  shirt:  you  lose  a  desk  key  or  a  little  loose 
change  out  of  a  rent  pocket,  and  yonr  &rBt  word,  on  going 


home,  u  full  of  wrath  and  fire.  Every  thing  b  blamed 
on  your  wife,  and  as  a  sort  of  spite  to  her,  without  a  word 
of  consultation,  yon  put  off  to  a  tailor's  shop  to  get  a 
new  vest,  or  a  new  pair  of  pantaloons,  or  else  creep  away 
into  a  comer  of  the  room,  or  some  place  up  stairs,  and 
commence  reproving  your  wife's  carelessness  by  yourself 
mending  your  pocket  holes.  Yon  feel  provoked;  bat 
does  thb  exhibition  of  your  provoked  spirit  help  yourself 
or  profit  any  body  else?  Think  on  it,  and  if  it  does  not, 
take  some  other  course. 

Be  oaarefid  in  action  "before  jfour  duldren.  You  say  some 
improper  word,  and  think  yourself  witty.  Directly  your 
little  boy  or  girl  of  two  or  three  years  of  age  tries  hb 
hand.  How  awkward  and  yet  how  emari  the  little  fellow 
seems  I  You  laugh.  He  thinks  himself  encouraged.  The 
acorn  contains  the  germ  of  the  mountain  oak ;  a  rivulet 
b  the  head  stream  of  the  mighty  river;  a  wanton  word 
or  idea  thrown  on  the  mind  of  a  child  may  not  cease  its 
influence  till  it  has  worked  ruin  and  misery  almost  re- 
mediless. "I  won't,"  "I  will,"  "I'U  slap  you"— are  these 
and  similar  expressions,  from  the  lips  of  children,  such 
rhetorically  biUliant  things  that  they  must  be  enoonr^ 
aged?  Time  will  teU  how  brilliant  they  are.  Insubor- 
dination, hatefulness,  disobedience,  crime,  and  dbgrace 
are  too  often  the  final  results  of  these  qualities.  Some 
parents  love  to  tease  their  children.  This  b  worse  than 
tyranny.  It  b  the  direct  way  of  developing  every  mean 
and  hateful  passion,  and  heavy  will  be  the  responsibility 
and  the  afflictions  that  future  years  will  heap  on  such 
misguided  persons. 

Make  no  elave  of  your  wife.  Some  men  of  means  and 
large  fiunilies  compel  their  wives  to  do  all  their  house- 
work, and  then  growl  if  the  children  and  the  kitchen  are 
not  kept  dean.  line  consistency!  Can  any  woman, 
without  help,  take  care  of  half  a  dozen  children,  cook 
for  three  or  four  grown  persons,  do  the  washing  and  iron- 
ing, and  keep  her  house  in  decent  trim?  Some  try  to  do 
it,  and  some,  too,  with  only  a  short  allowance  of  health. 
It  makes  one's  heart  ache  tasee  what  a  slave  such  a  wife 
b.  Hapiunesfl  must  forever  flee  from  the  family  where 
the  husband  b  too  thoughtiess  or  too  stingy  to  assbt  his 
wife  in  doing  what  he  himself  would  never  dare  under- 
take to  do.    More  anon. 

UY  FIBST  SIGHT  OF  DEATH. 

LoNo  years  have  flown  since  death  took  frvm  me  my 
brother  Willie.  He  had  been  sick  a  long  time,  and,  at 
hb  worst,  I  was  away  from  home  on  a  sort  of  holiday 
visit  to  a  dbtant  village.  One  evening,  while  enjoying 
myself  with  a  group  of  young  friends,  a  letter  was  handed 
me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  connected  with  the  village 
post-office,  and  who  knew  that  I  was  in  town.  I  broke 
the  seaL  It  was  from  my  mother.  Willie  was  worse. 
That  night  I  began  my  preparation  to  return.  Taking 
the  cars  early  the  next  day,  I  reached  home  toward 
nlghtfislL  The  long  shadows  of  sunset  were  playing 
about  the  house.  Presentiy  I  was  on  the  door-step.  A 
bright  fire  was  within,  for  the  frosty  days  of  autumn  had 
come.  My  sister  Carrie  was  at  my  side  clapping  her 
hands  Ibr  welcome.  But  when  fairly  entered  I  saw  sad 
faces.  My  mother,  taking  me  by  the  hand  and  folding 
me  to  her  heart,  whbpered  poor  Willie's  name.  The 
doctor  I  saw  slipping  out  of  the  bed-room  door  with 
glasses  in  his  hand,  and— I  hardly  knew  how — my  spirits 
grew  sad,  and  my  heart  gravitated  to  the  heavy  air  all 
around  me. 

"You  can  not  see  Willie  now,"  sud  Carrie,  nor  could  I 
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in  the  quiet  parlor  tiell  ber  one  of  the  mmny  pleflMsnt 
thing!  I  liad  leen  in  my  viiit 

•<  Willie  has  grown  so  thin  and  pale  since  yon  have  been 
gone  yon  wonld  not  know  him,"  oontinoed  my  liflter. 

I  listened  to  lier  bnt  conld  not  talk  myself.  She  asked 
me  what  I  had  seen  and  what  I  had  enjoyed,  and  Ibr  a 
moment  I  began  to  talk  joyonaly;  bnt  then  the  door  of 
my  sick  brother's  room  opened,  and  hearing  a  fidnt  sigh 
I  conld  not  go  on.  I  sat  with  my  hand  in  Oanie's,  look- 
ing patiently  and  thoughtfully  all  the  whUe  in  the  blase. 

I  could  not  talk.  No  words  would  oome.  Early  I  went 
to  my  chamber,  with  singular  and  perplexed  &ndes 
haunting  me.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  a 
shudder  mnning  throngh  my  whole  frame,  I  woke  up. 
Once  more  I  fell  into  a  dose,  but  I  was  soon  dreaming 
that  I  saw  Willie  all  pale  and  thin,  and  that  he  was  quite 
still  in  his  cold,  starched  grave^otbes.  I  tossed  over  in 
the  bed  and  grew  hot  and  flBverish;  I  conld  not  sleep. 
Getting  up  stealthily  and  creeping  down  stairs,  I  saw  a 
dim  Ug^t  burning  in  the  halL  Willie's  bed-room  door 
was  aitr,  and,  listemng,  I  fiucied  I  heard  a  whisper.  I 
stole  through  the  hall  and  edged  around  to  tiie  door, 
puahmg  it  gently  open.  A  small  lamp  was  burning  on 
the  hearth,  and  the  gaont  shadow  of  the  bedstead  lay 
dark  on  the  ceiling.  It  was  long  after  midnight  My 
mother  was  in  her  chair,  with  her  head  upon  her  hand. 
The  doctor  waa  standing  with  his  back  to  me,  and  with 
Wmie's  Uttle  wrist  in  his  fingers.  I  heard  hard  breath- 
ing, and  now  and  then  a  low  sigh  escaped  flrom  my  moth- 
er's chair. 

An  ooeasioiial  g^eam  of  firelight  made  the  gannt  shad- 
ows on  the  wall  stagger  like  something  spectral  Hooked 
wildly  at  them,  and  then  at  the  bed  where  my  own 
brother  lay.  I  longed  to  see  liim,  and  creeping  a  step  or 
two  forwud  my  mother's  ear  caught  my  lootpfsll,  and, 
beckoning  to  me,  she  again  pressed  me  to  her  bosouK 
My  heart  throbbed  as  I  whispered  to  her  what  I  wished, 
•«nd  taking  me  by  the  hand  she  led  me  to  the  bedside. 
The  doctor  looked  very  solemn  as  we  ^iproached.  He 
took  out  his  watch,  but  he  did  not  count  Willie's  pulse, 
for  Willie  had  dropped  his  hand,  and  it  lay  carelessly,  but 
O  how  thin,  over  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  moumlhlly  si  my  mother, 
and  she,  springing  forward,  dropped  my  hand  and  placed 
her  fingers  upon  the  forehead  of  my  brother,  and  passed 
her  hand  over  her  mouth. 

"la  he  adeep,  doctor?"  said  she  in  a  tone  which  only  a 
moCher  could  understand. 
"Be  calm,  madam."    Th^  doctor  himself  was  very 


"I  am  cahn,"  said  my  mother,  thongh  I  did  not  think 
it,  as  I  saw  her  trembling. 

"Dear  madam,  he  wUl  never  awaken  in  this  world H' 
There  was  no  cry— only  a  bowing  down  of  my  mother's 
head  upon  the  body  of  poor,  dead  Willie;  and  only  when 
I  saw  her  farm  shake  and  quiver  with  the  deep^  smoth- 
ered sobs,  did  my  weeping  burst  forth  loud  and  strong. 

The  doctor,  leading  me  dose  iq»  to  the  bedside,  showed 
me  the  pak  liead,  the  eyas  of  Une  all  sunken,  the  flaxen 
hair  gone,  and  the  white  lips  all  pinched  and  hard! 
Never,  never  will  I  foq^et  thai  first  terrible  sight  of 
Death! 

I  went  again  to  my  silent  chamber.  Thoughts,  I  never 
can  tell  yon,  resder,  what  thoughts  passed  throui^  my 
wild  brauL  WHlie,  once  my  brother,  was  gone,  fbrever 
gone! 

I  tossed  in  my  bed,  thinking  of  thai  stnunge  thing— 


Death— and  how  soon,  perhaps,  his  ice-cold  hand  would  i 
stop  the  current  of  my  heart    Life's  early  hours,  too,  i 
came  hurrying  by  In  memory's  glass.    I  thought  of  the  i 
time  when  Willie  and  myself  first  took  our  stroll  to  the  | 
woods  and  fields.    I  thought  of  the  hour  when,  hsnd  in 
hand,  we  trudged  to  school    I  thought  of  the  hour  when,  \ 
stung  by  passion,  I  struck  the  liUle  fellow  in  the  fsce,  and  | 
how  the  big  round  tears  and  the  quivering  lips  made  my 
wicked  heart  ache.    His  sobs,  then,  too,  I  never  can  for- 
get!   Would  that  he  were  alive  and  could  say,  "My  poor 
brother,  I  forgive  you  allT' 

Yes,  long  years  have  flown  since  Willie  and  I  were  boys 
together.    Still  a  wanderer  in  this  world,  beset  vUh 
temptation  and  trial,  I  travel  on ;  but  he 
"It  fled. 
An  aiif«l,  to  the  anrt  ovwhead." 

Content  to  bear  what  of  vicissitude  my  Father  above  leei 
fit  for  my  good,  shall  I  spend  the  days  of  my  sqjounuag 
on  earth.  Willie  is  gone.  "He  can  not  come  agsin  to 
me,  but  I  shall  go  to  him." 

THE  INDOICITABLB  SOUL 

"LnossoLB,"  said  Napoleon,  "is  a  word  onlj  to  be 
found  in  the  dictionary  of  fools."  It  is  not  intellect  that 
makes  a  man  great,  so  much  as  earnest  purpose.  The 
men  in  all  times  who  have  deeply  impressed  their  char- 
acter upon  their  age,  have  not  be^  so  much  men  of  high 
intellectnal  powers,  as  men  of  indomitable  will  sad  of 
unceasing  industry. 

Look  ai  Napoleon,  Just  mentioned — ^how  he  pressed  all  j 
men— soldiers  and  philosophers  slike — into  his  service.  . 
His  will  vras  ahnost  omnipotent    He  bore  down  before 
him  the  armies  of  all  Europe.    The  world  lay  at  his  feet  | 
Once  it  was  said  to  him  thai  the  Alps  stood  in  the  waj 
of  his  troops.    "There  shall  be  no  Alps,"  said  he:  and 
forthwith  the  grand  military  road  waa  made,  and  the 
access  to  Italy  was  rendered  easy  in  all  time  coming. 

It  is  told  of  Warren  Hastings,  thai  when  a  boy,  he  once 
sat  ruminating  on  the  fields  of  Dnylesford,  snd  vowed  in 
his  young  hesrt  that  those  lost  parental  acres  shonU  yet 
be  his.  His  strong  will  helped  him  to  reslixe  his  earlj 
vow;  all  through  his  career  in  India  it  acoompsnied  hixn, 
and  was  never  forgotten;  and  after  long  years  had  passed 
away,  the  gray-haired  statesman  forgot  not  the  determia* 
ation  of  his  youth,  and  he  dikf  see  the  lands  of  Drajles- 
ford  become  his  own. 

The  lives  of  srtists  and  literary  men  are  replete  sith 
instructive  instances  of  the  victorious  power  of  pmpoie 
and  earnest  endeavor.  That  of  John  llartin  is  full  of 
interest  Martin,  in  original  and  self-dependent  concep- 
tion, stands  slmost  alone  among  living  artists.  Once, 
when  very  poor  and  in  great  straits,  he  b^gan  to  work 
upon  one  of  his  magnificent  pictures— we  think  the 
"FaU  of  Nineveh."  One  by  one  his  few  shillings  disap- 
peared; and  at  length  he  came  to  his  fosf  shilling.  This 
shilling  he  had  reserved,  because  It  was  a  brigbt  one: 
and  with  it  he  one  day  went  to  a  baker's  to  bny  a  loa£ 
The  bread  waa  in  his  hands;  bnt  the  baker  snatched  it 
back— the  bright  shilling  was  a  oonnterfeitt  The  artist 
returned  to  his  lodging,  ransacked  the  comers  of  hit 
trank  far  any  remidning  crust  that  might  BtHl  be  there, 
and  went  back  to  his  esse!  with  undiminished  energy  s&d 
determinaaon.  He  finished  his  picture,  exhibited  it,  SQ<I 
in  a  week  was  famous. 

Courage,  actirity,  and  earnest  perseverance,  are  indeed 
the  secret  of  aU  success.  No  good  endeavor,  strennooa^ 
persisted  in,  wiUfafl:  it  swrt  succeed  St  Ust   toiraifi 
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eren  the  most  mediocre  kind,  if  energetically  employed, 
will  eflect  much.  **The  weakest  living  creature,"  says 
Carlyle,  ''by  eonoentrating  his  powers  on  a  single  object, 
can  accomplish  something;  the  strongest,  by  dispersing 
his  on  many,  may  fail  to  accomplish  any  thing/*  Nor 
does  effort,  well  directed,  tend  in  any  way  to  exhaust  a 
man;  it  rather  gives  him  increased  strength  in  all  direc- 
tions. Burke  said,  "The  more  one  has  to  do,  the  more 
one  is  capable  of  doing,  even  beyond  our  proper  path*" 
The  diligent  man  cuts  ont  time  and  opportunity  for  what- 
ever work  he  sets  hit  mind  on  doing:  it  is  tlte  idle  man 
who  "can't  find  time."  **The  day,*^  says  Goethe,  **i8 
immeasurably  long  to  him  who  knows  how  to  value  and 
use  it." 

One  oiten  meets  with  persons  going  up  and  down  the 
world  whining  their  pitiful  story  of  want  of  success. 
Southey  had  once  to  deal  with  such  i^  temper  in  a  young 
friend,  to  whom  he  thus  wrote:  **!  would  give  you  advice 
if  it  could  be  of  use;  but  there  is  no  curing  those  who 
€^oo»e  to  be  diseased.  A  good  man  and  a  wise  ntax  may, 
at  times,  be  angry  with  the  worid,  at  times  grieved  for  it; 
but  be  sure  no  man  wsis  ever  discontented  with  the  world 
if  he  did  his  duty  in  it.  If  a  man  of  education,  who  has 
health,  eyes,  hands,  and  leisure,  wants  an  object,  it  is 
only  because  God  Almighty  has  bestowed  «U  those  bless- 
ings upon  a  man  who  does  not  deserve  them." 

That  bfind  and  suibring  historian,  Augnstln  Thierry, 
rebukes  the  same  puling  sentimentalism  in  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  urges  tliat.  Inspired  by  high  purpose,  each 
man  can  make  his  own  destiny,  every  man  employ  his 
life  nobly.  It  is  the  noUe  purpose  that  is  wanting  and 
must  be  formed.  We  must  cultivate  the  disposition  and 
resolution  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  when  the  determin- 
atbn  is  fbrmed,  set^vigorously  about  doing  it.  **  The  good 
purpose  once  farmed,"  si^  Buxton,  '*and  then  death  or 
victory!" 

ANOBI^  FBOIC  THB  CITT  09  8ILXNCV. 


dty  of  aUenee,  holy  city  of  the  Dead!  we  will 
receive  and  not  dismiss  thy  people  who  are  dear  to  us. 
Yes.  We  esn  look  upon  these  eldldren  angels  that  aUght, 
so  solemnly,  so  beautlAxlly,  among  the  living  children  by 
the  fire,  and  can  bear  to  tMnk  how  they  departed  firom 
us.  Entertdning  angels  unawares,  as  the  patriarchs  did« 
the  playfiol  children  are  unconscious  of  their  guests;  but 
we  can  see  them— can  see  a  radiant  arm  around  one 
favorite  neck,  as  if  there  were  a  tempting  of  that  child 
i    awaj. 

Among  the  celestial  figures  there  is  one,  a  poor,  mis- 
shapen bey  on  earth,  of  a  gkrlous  beauty  now,  of  whom 
his  dying  mother  said  it  grieved  her  much  to  leave  him 
here,  alone,  for  so  many  years  as  it  was  likely  would 
elapse  before  he  came  to  her— being  such  a  little  ehild. 
Bat  he  went  quiekly,  and  was  laid  upon  her  breast,  and 
in  her  hand  she  leads  him. . 

There  was  a  gallant  boy,  who  fell,  for  away,  upon  a 
homing  send  beneath  a  bundng  sun,  and  said,  <*Tell 
them  at  home,  with  my  last  love,  how  much  I  could  have 
wished  to  kiss  them  once,  but  that  I  died  contented  and 
had  done  my  duty!"  Or  there  was  another,  over  whom 
they  read  the  words,  "Therefore,  we  commit  this  body  to 
the  dark!"  and  so  consigned  him  to  the  lonely  ocean  and 
aailed  on.  Or  there  was  another  who  lay  down  to  his  rest 
in  the  dark  shadow  of  great  forests,  and,  on  earth,  awoke 
no  more.  O  shall  they  not,  firom  sand,  and  sea,  and  for- 
est, be  breught  home  at  such  a  time! 

There  was  a  dear  girl— almost  a  woman— never  to  be 


one— who  made  a  mounung  Christmas  in  a  house  of  joy, 
and  went  her  trackless  way  to  the  silent  city.  Bo  we 
lecolleet  her,  worn  out,  fofaitly  whispering  what  could 
not  be  heard,  and  falling  into  that  last  sleep  for  weari- 
ness?' 0  look  upon  her  now!  0  look  upon  her  beauty, 
her  serenity,  her  changeless  youth,  her  happiness!  The 
daughter  of  Jairus  was  recalled  to  life,  to  die;  but  she, 
more  blest,  has  heard  the  same  voice,  saying  unto  her, 
** Arise  forever!" 

We  had  a  friend  who  was  our  friend  firom  early  days, 
with  whom  we  often  pictured  the  changes  that  were  to 
oome  upon  our  lives,  and  merrily  imagined  how  we  would 
speak,  and  walk,  and  think,  and  talk,  when  we  came  to 
be  old.  His  destined  habitation  in  the  Gty  of  the  Dead 
received  him  in  his  prime.  Shall  he  be  shut  out  from  our 
Christian  remembrance?  Would  his  love  have  so  ex^ 
eluded  us?  Lost  friend,  lost  chUd,  lost  parent,  sister, 
brother,  husband,  wife,  we  will  not  so  discard  you  I  Tou 
shall  hold  your  cherished  places  in  our  hearts,  and  by 
our  fires;  and  in  the  season  of  immortal  hope,  and  on  the 
birthday  of  immortal  mercy,  we  will  shut  out  nothing! 

The  winter  sun  goes  down  over  town  and  village;  on 
the  sea  it  makes  a  rosy  path,  as  if  the  sacred  tread  were 
fresh  upon  the  water.  A  fow  more  moments,  and  it 
sinks,  and  night  comes  on,  and  lights  begin  to  sparkle  in 
the  prospect  On  the  hill-side  beyond  the  shapelessly 
diffused  town,  and  in  the  quiet  keeping  of  the  trees  ihaX 
gird  the  village-steeple,  remembrances  are  out  in  stone,- 
planted  in  common  flowers,  growing  in  grass,  entwined 
with  lowly  brambles  around  many  a  mound  of  earth. 

May  you,  reader,  and  may  I,  long  after  these  remem- 
bfttuoes  have  decayed,  aad  long  after  graveyard  flowers 
have  ceased  to  bloom,  dwell  in  the  land  whose  existence 
is  bUssftd  and  immortal  t 

MIDNI3ET  m  THE  ARCTIC  SSA8. 

BT  PiiSZX»  SVOW. 

Kedbioht  in  the  Arotio  seas!  The  stillness  in  these 
regions  at  this  hour  is  remarkable  and  almost  overwhelm- 
ing. I  can  not  attempt  to  describe  the  mingled  sensa- 
tiona  I  experienced,  of  constant  surprise  and  amasement 
at  the  extraordinary  ocourrenee  then  taking  place  in  the 
waters  I  was  gazing  upon,  and  of  renewed  hope,  mellowed 
into  a  quiet,  holy,  and  reverential  feeling  of  gratitude 
toward  that  mighty  Being  who.  In  this  solemn  silence, 
reigned  alike  supreme  as  in  the  busy  hour  of  noon  when 
man  Is  eager  at  his  toil,  or  the  custom  of  the  dvilized 
worid  ^ves  to  business  active  life  and  vigor. 

Still,  0  how  s^!  Ko  hum  of  insect,  no  song  of  bird, 
no  shout  of  human  voice,  fiur  or  near!  In  vain  might  the 
ear  wait  to  catch  some  fismiliar  sound;  In  vain  might  the 
heart  wish  to  hear  some  fomiliar  tone.  I  thought  that 
strange  thbught,  which  never  before  had  intruded  on  my 
mind,  when  the  thousands  of  millions  of  beings  on  this 
earth  would  be  slumbering  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the 
grave.  I  thought  of  myself  as  being  permitted  to  view 
the  mighty  frmeral  of  all  tUngs.  My  heart  quaked,  my 
nerves  thrilled,  my  soul  startied.  I  folt  sensations  inde- 
scribable, unutterable.  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
alone.  The  dim  shadows  fell  from  mast  and  shroud  for 
out  upon  the  cold  waters.  The  sun  was  shining,  with 
mellowed  light,  through  the  polar  sky  at  the  back  of 
MelvUle's  Cape,  already  on  his  way  to  beghi  the  Journey 
of  another  day.  Silent,  where  all  was  solitude,  and  with 
a  heart  frdl  of  adoration,  I  praised  Him  who  with  his 
hand  had  stretched  forth  the  heavens,  and  had  hung  the 
world  in  empty  space. 


lis 
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Mimbll^itt:  C9iui9Hng  9f  Xanpt,  BiogrmphicMl  SkiUkst, 
Md  Jfatu  itf  Trtntl.  By  Rn.  7.  A.  MorrU,  D.  D„  om  of 
tki  Bithopt  Iff  tkt  MHk»4i9t  EpUeopai  Ckmrek.  Cineiimatit 
Swarmstsdt  ^  Powr.  1858. — The  aathor  of  tbii  Tolaqne,  m  we 
are  infonned  la  the  preface,  for  maaf  fean  past  has  occasion- 
allr  cmplored  fragments  of  time  in  writinf  for  oor  Choroh 
papers.  What  is  here  presented  the  pnblie  embraces  only  a 
small  portion  of  what  Bishop  Morris  has  written  and  pvbiished. 
The  work  is  diTided  into  three  parts,  for  the  conveBienoe  of 
leaders.  The  first  part  consists  of  short  essays  on  Tarioos  lit- 
erai7i  moral,  and  religions  topics  of  a  practical  bearing.  The 
second  part  is  principally  biographical;  while  the  third  consists 
of  notes  of  travel.  The  reader  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
style  of  Bishop  Morris  to  render  commendation,  on  onr  part, 
necessary.  It  is  simply  enough  fbr  ns  to  announce  that  his 
« Miscellany  **  is  now  out,  and  that  it  embraces  the  choicest 
■zticles,  of  a  miscellaaeons  character,  that  the  Bishop  has  ever 
glTen  the  pnblio. 

Ths  iTncBSAirr^  Wifb:  Bn'  «tMZ^«rtieM,  AKsm,  trimU, 
mid  rnaaria.  By  Rev.  S.  M,  EaUn.  Mna  Tvrk:  LmM  ^ 
SeoU,  1858.— This  little  work,  diWded  into  four  chapters,  sup- 
plies a  desideratum.  Written  in  a  style  of  great  fenror  and  sim- 
plicity, it  can  not  fail  to  do  good  whercTer  it  finds  iu  way. 

BuHDAT  School  AmoTBUART  Book.  Ediud  hw  D,  P. 
Kiddtr,  Jfno  Tvrk:  Umt  4>  SeotU  1851.— Properly  oonductod 
Sunday  school  celebrations  have  frequently  been  of  great  service 
to  the  interesU  of  the  Church.  They  encourage  the  children, 
interest  the  parents,  and  awaken  generally  new  and  more  active 
leal  in  the  oanse  of  religious  instruction.  The  volume  before  ut 
is  filled  with  ahnost  every  variety  of  pieoes  in  prose,  verse,  and 
dialogue,  suitable  to  be  spoken  on  oocaeion  of  any  Sunday  school 
celebration. 

Thc  OoYBunuHT  OP  Cbilorbb.  Mw  J9k»  A,  Qfrt,  ^  tk§ 
BaUimare  Ammmal  Cvnftmu;  Xmo  Turk:  Lmt  4>  SeaU. 
1651.— There  is  no  danger,  just  now,  of  parenU  being  over^sare- 
Ihl  in  the  training  of  their  children.  A  large  number  get  no 
training  at  all,  except  it  be  that  which  they  obtain  on  the  street 
and  away  from  the  fireside.  This  work  has  five  ohapters,  and 
whoever  can  read  them  candidly  without  any  profit  must  already 
have  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  wisdom  as  to  be  able  to  set 
up  for  a  second  Solomon. 

Salamobb  ato  thb  Draooh:  A  Rowuma  qf  tk§  Bmtt  Prit' 
•».  Bw  Frtdnie  W.  SktUom.  Jfna  York:  Jokn  8.  Tkplor. 
1898.— We  allnded  in  our  table  of  laat  month  to  this  work. 
Touth  as  well  as  adult  persous  will  be  enraptured  with  it.  It  ia 
certainly  a  novel,  but  a  most  masterly  exhibition  of  the  mean- 
ness of  that  too  current  vice  la  society,  elmultr,  Ordeiod  ftom 
Cincinnati,  the  work  can  be  had  at  fifty  cents  per  copy,  or  by 
inclosing  a  dollar  to  the  publisher  at  New  York  it  wiU  be  sent, 
postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Thb  Tbhpbrancb  Talbs.  By  L,  M,  Smrgmt,  BotUm:  J, 
P.  JtvHt  ^  Co.  CUveltmd:  JewtU,  Praetor  ^  Wortkinftom.-^ 
This  volume,  felicitously  illustrated,  embraces  all  of  Mr.  Bar- 
gent's  temperance  tales.  Those  who  have  read  them  once  will 
be  delighted  with  the  present  elegant  edition,  and  those  who 
have  not  yet  read  them  could  not  do  better  with  a  dollar  and  a 
half  than  to  buy  this  book  and  read  it.  On  sale  by  Truman  k. 
Spoflbrd  of  this  city. 

Thb  MBRCBABT^ft  DaUOBTBB,  AXB  OTBBR  BKBTCHBa.     Bw 

Rn.  J.  T.  Bart.  J^ow  York:  Lmu  4>  Seott.  18SS.— This  is  a 
neat  and  very  attractive  duodecimo  vohime.  lu  author  writes 
with  a  really  graphic  pen.  No  one,  on  perusal,  will  say  that  the 
volume  is  otherwise  than  interesting  and  instructive. 

Rbtital  MisoBiLAMiBa.  Bf  Rtv.  Jtmoo  Gsivtey.— We 
have  barely  loom  to  announce  this  volume  now.  It  is  edited  by 
Messrs.  Allen  &  Wise,  familiarly  known  to  the  Methodist  com- 
munity of  New  England,  and  contains,  beside  eleven  of  Mr. 
Caoghey's  Revival  Sermons,  a  great  number  of  short  disserta- 
tions on  entire  sanotification,  revival  preaching,  methods  to 
promote  revivals,  difficulties  of  converts,  and  kindred  religious 
topics. 


^tthVnals. 


Mbtbomr  avABTBRLT  SsYiBW,/er  Jmmm&nf,  is  an  able  and 
interesting  number.  Several  articles  are  of  a  oaat  such  as  win 
interest  the  common  reader.    We  snkuoin  the  contents: 

Faith  mid  Seieneo—CowU^Po  Pooitivo  PMAw^Ay— first  paper, 
and  anonymous.  M.  Comte  is  a  French  writer  who,  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  since,  gave  the  world  his  views  on  what  be  was 
pleased  to  call  pogitiv*  jAilosophy — a  rather  vicious  and  UBprof- 
itable  sort  of  philoeophy,  as  the  reviewer  shows. 

£«Cms  LttsUogrttphrf,  by  Professor  Liadsey,  of  the  Wesleyaa 
Univenity,  Middletown,  Conn.,  will  prove  specially  ialerastiag 
to  scholars  and  students. 

Dmkto  an  interesting  review  of  a  work  which  has  been  im- 
mensely popular  in  its  native  tongue.  Bev.  A.  B.  Hyde,  Case- 
novia,  N.  Y.,  is  the  reviewer. 

MtthodiH  Fr«ecMiig>— practical,  interesting,  and  higlily  in- 
stmctive.    It  is  by  the  editor,  Dr.  BPCIintoek. 

Tmdmu9  ^  Cwrrma  Koonto  im  tko  Monl  mt4  MaUrial 
World  a  brief  but  felicitously  wiittea  paper,  ftom  the  pea  of 
James  Niools,  HiDsboro,  Maryland. 

Rtunt  EdiUiom*  of  tko  Amtigomo  of  Sopkodm,  first  paper,  ia 
another  article  designed  chiefly  fbr  the  literary  reader-^.  B.  M. 
Gray,  writer. 

Willum  Praa,  by  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore— a  well-written  aketek. 
It  is  designed  principally  as  a  refutation  of  MacaBlay*s  chargva 
against  Penn. 

Pooitivo  Soiomot  is  a  brief  but  scorehing  review  of  a  reeoat 
infidel  work  entitled  «<  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  an  oflkhoot  of  a 
disciple  of  M.  Comte,  a  survey  of  whose  phikaoph^  is  givoa  ia 
artiole  fint. 

The  remainder  of  the  number  is  occupied  with  ita  usual 
amount  of  literary  and  religious  intelligence.  The  Qnaiterly  ia 
deserving  of  a  circulation  throngfaont  every  section  of  the  Union. 

Thb  North  Axbric  ab  Rbtibw,  for  Jommmry,  has,  as  ita  fint 
article,  Latham's  English  Language,  an  ably  written  reriew  of 
an  able  and  most  elaborate  work.  The  other  articles  are  oa 
Pius  the  Ninth  and  the  Revolutionists  at  Rome,  CampbelFa 
Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  Kent's  Commentaries  on  the  Amar- 
ican  Law,  Modem  French  Patntere,  J.  F.  Cooper,  Eatoal  An- 
nals of  Warren,  Commereial  Intereourse  with  British  Aiaeriea, 
English  Travelen  of  Rank  in  America,  and  NewBua's  Politieal 
Economy.  We  do  not  deem  the  number  pessessed  of  the  asaal 
general  interest  attaching  to  this  Review. 

Tbb  North  Brriih  Rbyibw,  our  favorite  fiDraiga  quarterijr, 
has,  in  its  number  for  November,  quite  an  excess  of  strictly  lit^ 
erary  papers.  The  last  article  of  the  number,  on  the  Reawaken- 
ing  of  Christian  Life  in  Germany,  speaks  most  hopefally  of  tlia 
fbture  religious  prospect  in  the  land  where  Rationalism  has  loac 
had  sway. 

Thb  Ahbrioam  Tbxpbramcb  Maoazocb,  published  by  R. 
Van  Dien,  New  York,  at  two  dollars  per  year,  has  obtained  fbr 
itself,  in  the  six  months  of  Its  existence,  a  oireulation  of  orwr 
five  thonsaad  subscribers.  Its  contents  are  uniformly  interestlax 
and  instructive.  Portraiu  of  John  B.  Oough  and  Thoaaas  Bff. 
Oally,  well  known  in  our  couatiy  as  able  temperance  leeturers, 
are  given  in  the  number  for  December. 

Thb  Khiokbebookbr,  or  Nbw  York  MoMniLT  MAOAaiicK, 
for  JmutmTft  has  among  its  ooatribatioas  a  very  iaterestisic 
sketch,  ftom  the  pen  of  Mn.  Sigoumey,  of  Ann  Eliot,  wife  of 
that  first  and  great  apostle  to  the  American  Indians,  John  EUoU 

Hinrr'B  MaRCHAim'  Maoazibb,  bow  in  iU  fewenty-suEtk 
volume,  maintains  its  former  reputation  undiminished.  Tba 
amount  of  commercial  matter  fyunisbed  in  its  columns  is  vary 
large.  Price,  five  dollars  per  year.  Address  Freeman  Hunt, 
Fulton-street,  New  York. 

Thb  Ambricab  Jourmal  op  Scibncb  arp  Arti,  eonducted 
by  the  Messrs.  Silliman,  J.  H.  Dana,  and  Dr.  W.  Gibbs,  is  alto- 
gether the  best  scientific  journal  published  in  the  United  Sutos. 
It  is  iisned  monthly  by  the  editors  at  New  Haven,  Coan.  It  ia, 
however,  such  a  periodical  as  would  better  suit  the  strictly 
scientific  scholar  rather  than  the  general  reader, 
dollars  per  annum. 
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W^HBji  a  maa  bf  the  naina  of  Thomas  was  preparing  one  of 
hi*  first  almanaot,  a  hand  who  wai  enfagod  upon  the  work  with 
him,  asked  what  he  should  sajr  aboni  the  weather  opposite  a  oer- 
tain  week  ia  Jnlf.  Thomas  hnaoronslf  or  peoTishlj  replied, 
**  T7kuu4»r,  kmilf  tmd  Msew."  It  was  so  pot  down  and  printed; 
and  it  so  happened  that  it  did  thnnder,  hail,  and  snow  at  the 
▼ery  time.  Tliis  fiHtnaate  prediction  raised  the  almanae-maker 
in  th«  estimation  of  many,  and  made  his  ahaaaac  the  most  pop> 
alar  in  America. 

Herodes,  to  orevoome  the  extraordinary  dvDness  of  his  son 
AtticBs,  edneated,  along  with  him,  twenty^four  little  slares  of 
his  own  age,  apoa  whom  he  bestowed  the  names  of  the  Greek 
letters,  so  that  yonng  Atticvs  might  be  eompelled  to  learn  the 
aJphabet  as  he  played  with  his  oompanions,  now  calling  out  fbr 
OmietoB,  bow  for  Psi. 

In  I^ambyaqne,  Pern,  are  to  be  seea  the  stnpendoas  graTes  of 
the  ladiaa  kiags,  who  mast  haye  died  in  the  time  of  the  Incas. 
Theso  stapeadoas  moaads  of  earth  are  jnst  apoa  the  onuide  of 
the  city,  and  are  bailt  of  saardried  brick,  aad  are  of  glgaatic 
dimeasioBS.  Some  of  them  are  over  three  tfaoasaad  fhet  la  cir- 
cnmfereaeo,  aad  over  oae  haadred  aad  f  fty  ia  hight,  aad  haye 
reqaired  maeh  time  and  la^v  in  their  erection.  Oae  of  them 
was  opeaed  ia  TraxiIlo»  aad  silver  aad  gold  takea  ftom  it  amoaat- 
ing  to  over  two  million  dollars. 

Th«  ereaU  of  a  man's  life  have  freqnentlr  taken  their  first 
tinge  ftom  aoeideat.  Sir  Wm.  Joaes,  oa  sitting  one  day  aear  a 
pear-tree  ia  the  vicinity  of  Harrow,  where  he  was  at  school, 
some  of  the  ftait  fiiU  off,  aad  there  was  a  geaeral  scramble  of 
the  boys  that  were  near  the  tree  for  it.  Poor  ronng  Jones  had 
his  thigh  broke  in  the  press,  and  was  directly  coayeyed  to  bed, 
where  be  lay  for  a  hmg  time,  aad  ooatraeted  a  love  of  reading 
from  the  books  that  were  broaght  to  amase  him. 

It  was  a  matter  of  astoaishment  to  Eaiope  that  Lather,  amid 
all  his  travBis  aad  active  labors,  coald  preseat  so  very  perfect  a 
traasUtioa  of  the  whole  Bible.  Bat  a  siagle  word  ezplaias  it 
aO.  He  had  a  rigid  system  of  doiag  something  every  day. 
**  JfttiU  diss,"  says  he,  ia  aaswer  to  the  qnestioa  how  he  did 
it^**  bb/Is  4iM  «MM  vtnu  "— aot  a  day  withont  a  verse.  And 
this  sooa  broaght  him  to  the  close  of  his  Bible. 

The  coarse  of  eagagemeatt  adopted  by  Milton,  after  he  was 
biind,  is  thas  described  by  Dr.  Johasoo:  **  Wh^n  he  first  rose— 
which  was  at  fear  ia  sammer  and  five  in  winter— he  heard  a 
chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  then  studied  tiO  twelve;  then 
took  some  exercise  for  an  hoar;  then  dined;  then  played  on  the 
organ  aad  saag,  or  heard  another  sing;  then  studied  to  six;  then 
entertaiaed  his  visitors  tiD  eight;  thea  snpped,  and,  after  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  water,  weat  to  bed.** 

"I  know  aot,"  said  Bfis.  H.  More,  "whether  my  writings 
have  proBOled  the  spiritaal  welfare  of  my  readers,  bat  they  have 
eaabled  me  to  do  good  by  private  charity  aad  public  beaeficeace. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  thai  they  have  broaght  me  thirty 


Noah  Webster  probably  got  more  for  his  SpeDiag-Book  than 
was  ever  paid  for  aay  other  book  ia  the  Uaited  States.  We  are 
naable  to  sUte  the  eatire  sam  that  was  paid  him  for  the  copy* 
right  of  that  little  book,  bat  thiak  it  mast  have  been  more  thaa 
fifty  thoasaad  dollars.  His  large  Dictionary,  a  work  oa  which 
he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  liis  life,  never  yielded  him  a  tenth 
part  of  the  profiu  of  his  SpeUiag-Book. 

The  Sev.  Sldaey  Smith  was  aotorionsly  one  of  the  greatest 
wiu  in  Eagiaad.  A  fHead  oace  seat  him  a  aote,  reqaestiag  him 
to  tit  for  his  portrait  to  Laadseer,  the  great  aaimal  painter.  Sid- 
ney  wrote  back,  <*Is  thy  seiraat  a  ds^i  tbat  he  should  do  this 
thingF 

William  Mason,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Spiritaal  Treaaary,  while 
engaged  ia  that  work,  was  called  apoa  by  a  gentleman  on  busi- 
nesi.  Instead  of  taking  his  name  and  address,  as  desired,  and 
s«  he  thought  he  had  done,  he  wrote  the  chapter  and  verse  on 
which  be  had  boon  meditatiBg;  and  when  he  came  afterward  to 
look  at  the  paper,  in  order  to  wait  upon  the  gentleman,  he  found 
aothiag  upon  it  but  **  Acts  the  second,  verse  the  eighth,"  so  much 
was  his  mind  absorbed  in  divine  thinga. 

U  is  said  that  a  lady  oneo  asked  Lord  Brougham,  the  great 


English  orator  and  author,  who  was  the  bgst  debater  in  the  house 
of  lords.  His  lordship  modestly  replied,  "  Lord  Stanley  ii  the 
»€e9iut,  madam."  The  modesty  of  his  lordship  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  disUngnished  lecturer  on  phrenology.  He  told  his  audience 
there  were  three  remarkable  heads  in  the  United  SUtes:  one 
was  that  of  Daniel  Webster,  another  John  C.  Calhoun:  "the 
third,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  leotnrer,  "modesty  far> 
bids  me  to  mention." 

Melanethon  is  reported  to  have  firequently  studied  the  gravest 
poittU  of  theology  with  his  book  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
the  edge  of  a  cradle  which  he  incessantly  rocked;  aad  M.  Esprit, 
a celelwated  aethor  aad  scholar,  "has  been  cau^t  by  me,"  says 
M.  MarviUe,  "reading  Plato  with  great  attention,  considering 
the  interruptions  which  he  met  with  firora  the  necessity  of  soond* 
ing  his  little  ehUd's  whistle." 

Observe  the  errors  aad  infirmities  of  the  greatest  men  of  ge- 
nius in  their  matrimonial  connections.  MUtoa  carried  nothing 
of  the  greatness  of  his  mind  in  the  choice  of  his  wives;  his  first 
wife  was  the  obiect  of  sudden  fancy.  He  left  the  metropolis, 
and  unexpectedly  returned  a  married  man;  united  to  a  woman 
of  sach  uncongenial  dispositions,  that  the  romp  was  frightened 
at  the  literary  habits  of  the  great  poet,  found  hi«  house  solitary, 
beat  his  nephews,  and  ran  away  after  a  single  monthl  residence. 
To  this  circumstance,  we  owe  his  famous  treatise  on  divorce, 
aad  a  party,  by  ao  means  extinct,  who,  having  made  as  ill  choices 
in  their  wives,  were  for  divorcing  as  fast  as  they  had  been  fbr 
marryiag,  cailiag  themselves  MiUomists. 

Literary  men,  according  to  Celsns,  have  universally  weak 
stomachs.  An  ancient  philosopher  had  this  or^an  so  feeble  that 
he  was  obliged  to  strengthen  it  by  the  application  of  an  aromatic 
oil  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  never  fkiled  to  impart  iu 
cordial  efiecU  A  respectable  physician  asserted  that  he  could 
estimate  the  capacity  of  mind  by  the  delicacy  of  the  stomach; 
for,  in  fact,  you  scarce  ever  find  a  man  of  genius  who  does  not 
labor  under  complaints  of  the  stomach. 

The  authors  of  the  time  of  Elixabeth  aad  James  I  oflea  put 
quaint  and  ridiculous  titles  to  their  books.  Among  others  we 
may  mention  Joshua  Sylvester,  a  puritanical  poet,  who  wrote  a 
poem  against  tobacco,  which  bears  this  title:  Tobacco  battered, 
and  the  Pipes  shattered  about  their  Ears  that  idly  idolixe  so 
loathsome  a  Vanity,  by  a  Volley  of  holy  Shot  thundered  from 
Mount  Helicon. 

"  The  title  of  my  poem.  Night  Thonghu,"  says  Dr.  Young, "  is 
not  aflTectod,  for  I  never  compose  but  at  night,  except  sometimes 
when  I  am  on  horseback." 

Bores — immeasurable  bores — are  literary  men  when  they  insist 
on  reading  their  maauscripte  to  their  fHends.  On  these  occa- 
sions their  pertinacity— their  awful  determination  to  bring  about 
a  first  reading— periiaps  the  first  and  the  last  ever  to  be  obtained 
by  the  work— is  almost  incredible.  J<Anson  nonst  have  suffered 
deeply  ftom  this  species  of  bore,  when,  on  observing  what  a 
showman  would  call "  a  literary  man  of  the  period"  slowly  and 
insidloasly  producing  a  manuscript,  the  lexicognmher  jumped  up, 
and  with  a  shout  which  sent  Boswell  quaking  into  a  comer, 
roarod,  "  At  your  peril,  sir,  at  your  peril!" 

Among  many  other  important  literary  services  rendered  by  the 
excellent  John  Eliot  to  the  Church,  not  the  least  was  his  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  into  the  Indian  langaage,  the  whole  of 
which,  it  is  said,  was  writUn  oal  with  ont  pea/ 

Dr.  Gillies,  the  historian  of  Greece,  and  Mr.  Person,  ased  bow 
and  then  to  meet.  The  coaseqaeaoe  was  certain  to  be  a  literary 
contest.  Person  was  much  the  deeper  scholar  of  the  two.  Dr. 
Gillies  was  one  day  speaking  to  him  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  and 
of  Pindar's  odes.  "  Wa  know  noiUng,**  said  Dr.  Gillies,  em. 
phatieally,  "of  the  Greek  meters."  Porson  answered,  "If, 
Doctor,  you  will  put  your  observatioa  ia  the  aimgulmr  aumber, 
I  believe  it  will  be  very  aocarate." 

It  has  beea  aptly  said  of  Johason's  style,  that  it  "rolls  rouad, 
like  the  sails  of  a  mill,  ponderously,  aad  sonorously,  aad  monot* 
ononsly,  yet  seldom  grinding  any  com."  Yet,  in  conversation, 
his  words  wen  close  and  sinewy  enough.  It  was  rarely  then 
that  his  pistol  missed  firo;  aad,  if  it  did, "  he  kaocked  you  down 
with  the  but-ead  of  it,"  according  to  Goldsmith. 

Be.  not  niggardly  of  what  costs  thee  nothing,  as  courtesy  and 
politeness. 
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Oa*  u  editor  pIsMe  evary  bodyf  LstlMr  once  said  that  who* 
ever  tried  to  do  this  woold  likely  pleeee  aobodr.  A  centiemaa 
•ends  ••  a  lone  artide  on  %  ■trieUy  looal  topie,  and  tays  that  if 
we  will  iaMit  it  in  ov  oolamaa  be  will  tabteribe  for  oar  periodi- 
cal one  Tear  and  par  the  aoaer  to  the  pieoeher  in  the  plaee  where 
be  liTes.  We  are  torry,  for  any  eoatideratioa,  or  vader  any  eir- 
cnmttaaee,  to  loee  either  the  patwnage  or  good-will  of  the  pob- 
lie.  Ow  oerraspoadaat^t  wlshei  oaii  not  be  met.  Biz 
•  year  heaee,  ware  he  to  mo  hie  artiole  in  type, 
•earoely  forffive  hintelf  for  writisf  it,  or  aa  for  allewiaff  it  to  be 
prlated.  Sober  Mcosd  thooght  it  ah  eztrenely  Taloable  thing; 
aad  we  feel  rare  that  when  any  of  oar  oontribntort  hare  forgot- 
ten to  nie  it,  they  will  not  feel  griered  beeanie  we  veatnred  to 
remind  them  of  lu  aaeenity.  We  have  it  ia  oar  heart  to 
■oeommodato  aa  for  a«  we  poeeibly  eaa)  yet  we  fool  It  oor  doty, 
irreipeetive  of  oentnre  or  piatee,  to  eoosnlt  the  iatoren  of  onr 
readers  at  a.  matt.  Weie  we  to  gratify  iadividnal  iattoad  of 
general  feelingi,  we  thooM  hare  a  tad  timo  with  oar  work,  aad 
not  many  moniht  woold  elapee  befon  the  exitlowie  of  the  peri- 
odieal  ittelf  woald  bo  eioted. 

To  have  a  bit  of  pleoeaat  yet  taaoeeiit  ohat,  reader,  did  yoa 
over  tee  a  newly  married  man?  Of  all  penona  was  net  he,  in 
hit  own  eyet,  the  moet  Importaatl  We  have  jaat  liaitiied  aa 
honr't  talk  with  a  fHend  of  oort,  who,  **  for  rteher,  for  poorer, 
for  better,  for  wone,"  hae  taken  aa  a  Hfoioag  eovpaaion  one  of 
the  fUr  daoghtect  of  Eve.  Nevar  waa  a  maa^  tongoe  more 
ootlve— aeter  a  ataa^  temper  oumo  tmooth  or  amiable.  He 
teemed  eamett  la  teanh  of  ftieada,  for  every  body  that  dropped 
into  the  office  mntt  neoda  ihake  haada  with  him.  *«  My  jewel, 
my  aweet  jewel  of  a  wifo,*  waa  the  eoaataat  barden,  expreatod 
in  action  or  in  woidt,  of  hia  heart,  aa  if  there  wat  no  other 
woman  in  thia  world  wordi  half  aa  maeb  in  iatolloetnal  grace  or 
pertonal  attraetiona,  aa  ahe  whom  he  had  won.  We  let  him 
talk  on,  and  when  he  had  foiily  talked  hfaaaelf  down  and  wat 
gone,  we  fell  into  a  tort  of  rererio,  aad  begaa  to  think  whether 
in  tooth  a  baebelor't  lifo  waa  happy,  aa  acme  wrlUra  have  tried 
to  make  the  world  b^iere.  Half  faicHned  to  ait  down  aad  write 
an  eplttle  to  onmarried  men  in  general,  and  bachebra  of  a  ma- 
tare  age  in  partioalar,  on  the  neoeatity  of  an  immediate  rath  to 
tbe  altar,  car  eye  canght,  among  tonae  loote  papera  on  car  detk, 
the  foBowlng  eonfettion:  **  I  do  not  know  yon  peraooally,  air, 
nor  do  I  hope  forcommiaeratiea,  bat  rather  expect  to  be  called  a 
timpleton,  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  have  had  a  pretty  teriont  war- 
fore  tiace  tbe  begioalag  of  aty  married  lifo.  My  wife— ead  let 
me  apeak  at  ratpecHUly  at  poarible  of  hei^-baa  ao  ranch  of  her 
time  to  apend  in  aeeing  her  IHenda  and  in  ahopping,  that  my 
heart  it  heavy  and  my  pocket  very  light.  When,  after  a  day'a 
toil,  I  come  homo  and  find  the  honae  locked  op  and  my  wife 
gone,  it  ia  not  pleaaant  to  creep  down  cellar  aad  then  np  that 
way  to  the  kitchen,  and,  having  kindled  a  fire,  cook  my  own 
aapper,  and  aolitarily  wait  for  her  retnrn."  Wall,  thought  we, 
thIa  ia  enoagh,  aad,  withont  reading  fortber,  we  pnt  the  doen- 
ment  ont  of  tight.  life  it  made  np  of  contrattt,  aaid  we  mna- 
Ingty;  aad  while  tome  have  a  goodly  amoant  of  tanahine,  otbera 
walk  among  tfaadowa  aad  daikneaa.  InaUad  of  making  oat  a 
letter  for  dor  onmarrfed  frienda,  oar  pen  foil  down  aad  we  oon- 
eloded  that  in  all  coaditicna  there  mi^  be  happineaa  or  toirow, 
according  at  men  or  women  woald  have  the  matter.  We  eoold 
not  contole  the  heatt  of  oor  cerrotpondeat,  nor  yet  cenaare  hia 
wifo.  Having  hoard  bat  one  aide  of  the  atory,  wo  coadaded 
that  porbapa  he  wae  u  mach  at  foak  aa  ahe.  HaabaQda  are  not 
foahleat  alwayt.  They  have  their  crooked  waya  ahnoat  witlioat 
nnmber,  and  need  mneh  of  conntel  aad  correction.  Hence,  hav- 
ing tome  time  ago  girea  oar  married  tiatert  a  diaeonrte  on  their 
dntiea,  we  imagined  that  we  oonld  net  do  better  than  preaent 
onr  feUow-voyagera  in  matrimony  with  a  brief  aeimon  lelaiive 
to  tome  of  thtir  dntloa.  They  are  beroby  reapectfolly  reqaeated, 
ia  the  preaent  aamber,  to  look  apaad  give  tho  article  In  qneatioo 
an  honeat  peraaal. 

A  conmritteo  of  laiioa,  in  one  of  onr  eaatom  ciUea,  recently 
waited  on  Madame  Koiaoth  for  aa  expreaakm  of  opinion  relative 
to  tbe  enlargement  of  woman'a  righta,  and  the  cratbing  of  the 
tyrannical  tpirit  and  habitt  of  haibaadt.    The  diatingniahod 


lady,  it  teemt,  gave  little  or  no  heed  to  dm  membera  of  the  eom- 
■aittee,  bat  fkankly  dedaied  that  ahe  knew  aotiiing  praetieaUy 
of  a  haabaad'a  tyraaay,  and  the  alto  bmbo  than  hialod  thai  wiree 
aa  weU  aa  haabaada  conld«  aad  did,  aometlmea,  evince  a  coneid- 
erahle  amoaat  of  the  temper  alladed  to.  Tbe  reply,  theaigh 
aaezpeoted,  waa  jaatly  aevere  aad  taamly. 

ThIa  topic  of  female  righta  la  a  oarioaa  oae.  <«  Agitate, 
agitate,  agitate,"  aaya  a  Loadoa  edttof  of  great  repote.  **  Tkia 
ia  all  aome  peoide  care  for.  A  ahariflH  poet,  «r  « 
lie  office,  ia  what  thoae  agltatora  thiak  a  < 
Not  to  become  excited,  nor  to  weary  any  of  oar  lady  roadote 
with  a  diacaaaioo  «f  thia  old  theme,  we  meat  be  peiBittod  to 
aak  oae  little  oaeation  that  baa  occnrred  to  aa  a  gnat  waay 
timea.  It  ia  thU:  Doea  Chriatiaaity  really  make  a  alavo  of^wo- 
man,  or  do  the  lawt  of  aay  really  Chriatiaa  ooaatry,  ia  aay 
aoaae,  abridge  her  rightti  A  very  ahaple  qneatiea  thia;  who 
will  aaawer  iti  We  admit,  with  aorrow,  that  in  healboa  oooa- 
triea,  aad  coaatriea  aoi  beatbea,  where  the  BiUe  ia  oaefaidwd, 
womaa  leada  a  life  of  bomiliatioa  and  adtoiy.  We  have  a  aad 
pictare  preaoated  aa,  aear  home,  ia  the  oaae  of  the  city  of  Bsata 
Pe,  New  Mexico.  Were  we  to  pabliah  aay  of  the  aothamtaw 
docaaMBU  givea,  by  travelera  or  miaaioaariee,  of  tho  atat*  «f 
mcrala  ia  thia  city,  oar  raadera  would  be  perfoctly  ahoekod.  Tko 
woann  thoie  are  not  a  wbit  more  leapocted  or  okvated  tham  tbo 
horaea  aad  the  malea  that  walk  the  atreeU.  A  i 
lag  to  a  committee  ia  Boatoa,  aaya,  that  haviag  beoa  i 
hy  aomo  woBMn,  of  a  wiety  of  aamlt  artWea  whOe  ea  a  t 
rary  viait  at  8aaU  Po,  ho  tboi«ht  to  reform  their  thioviab  vx»- 
penaitiea  by  pnaeatiag  them  with  a  New  Teatmneat  eaeh.  Tbo 
gifta  were  accepted.  Next  day,  aa  he  waa  vralkiag  oat,  ho  aaw 
at  the  atreet  ooraera  aamhera  of  women  raffling  aad  gaiMiag 
with  theae  aaaae  New  Teatamoata  at  d«tai«/ 

GoU  watchea,  it  woald  oecnr  to  a  atraagor  paaalag  aloag  aoaaa 
of  the  atreota  of  oar  dty,  are  act  each  very  acarco  artioioa. 
Specially,  wonld  it  appear,  are  they  ahaadant  ia  aaetioa  ahopa. 
Every  week,  aad  ahaoat  ovary  day,  aome  peraoa  fiem  the  ooom- 
try  llada  himaelf  woaderfoUy  aoM  ia  pnrchaatng  aaold  gahraa- 
iaed  or  piaobback  time-piece,  worth  acarooly  ito  weight  in  no 
mnch  pewter  or  caat-iron;  Iwt  reproaented,  of  coarae,  by  tk*  Im- 
pudent aad  iaflated  aoller,  aa  ynrv  goM.  How  kag  wiB  it  bo 
before  people  learn  to  keep  away  flom  aaotioa  ahopa,  wham  tfoay 
waat  a  waloh?  Tboae  mock  anotleaeera  are  ahraya  vary  gKb  of 
the  toagne,  aad  geaerally  are  aaora  wUliag  to  tall  folaehooda  than 
the  tralh.  Whoever  bnya  of  them  bnya  to  hia  aonww.  Wo 
woald  act  have  writtta  thia  paragraph,  oaly  a  goatleaaaa  Mviay 
oatoftowa  told  aa,  a  abort  timo  aiaoe,of  a  ledr  aaqaahakamoa 
who,  having  ten  doUara  in  her  pocket,  gave  aiae  dollan  and  a 
halfof  itfora«*lady*a  gold  orateh,  the  owner  of  whioh,*  aw  tka 
anotioneer  ranted  It,  •«  waa  tick  and  away  from  her  JHoade,  ami 
waa  ia  aeod  of  moooy  with  which  to  get  home.**  Tbe  piaoo  of 
yeUow  metal  waa  booght  aad  paid  for,  bat  woald  net  go  alUc  §t 
waa  boaght.  Two  doOaia  waa  paid  for  fiztog  it;  alter  wkdeh  it 
raa  a  few  daya,  aad  tbea  oa  ooeaaloa  of  iu  foir  vwaor  laaLkiBc 
an  aftenuMa  call,  tbe  "gold**  piece  foil  aad  waa  totally  rmimad. 
au  tnmtUI  aad  who  aaka  for  paaiahmoat  let  him  tevo  it. 

We  aute,  act  ao  mneh  aa  a  matter  of  aowa  aa  for  tho  o— v— » 
ienoe  of  fotaro  reforenoe,  that  the  Ohio  river,  at  Ctaciaaati,  waa 
hmm  over,  tbe  aoeoad  tiaio  for  flie  aeaaoa,  oa  the  fwemlatli 
day  of  lanaary. 

Oor  oorretpondent,  FUlemoo,  withea  aa  to  ocrfeot  hia  otata- 
naont,  made  in  onr  latt  namber,  relative  to  the  death  of  fanaea 
Montgomery.  The  article  ia  qneacioa  doet  not  leae  aay  o€  ita 
iatriaaio  merit  becaoao  the  bard  of  Bhefleld  atiU  U^nu 

Oar  platea,  we  tMnk,  mnat  give  aatiafootion.  Tlw  tea  !■  a 
view  on  the  Wabaah,  eagraved  by  Moaiia.  Jewett  h  Cout  of  HOs 
city,  from  an  original  drawing  by  George  Winter,  of  Logaaspoart, 
Indiana.    Tbo  tecond  will  explain  itaetf. 

Ferbapa  we  onght  to  aay  nothing  reapecting  the  literary  ataitar 
of  the  peeaent  namber.  Apart  from  onr  own  artiole,  we  tbiak 
the  roader  will  profit  by  a  careflil  peraaal. 

Logie,  in  ita  Kelationa  to  Medieal  Scloaeo,  ia  tbe  tMa  af  a 
capital  addreat  delivered  by  Dr.  Edward  Tbomaoa,  befoia  tlia 
Btariing  Medical  Collego,  Colambaa,  Ohio.  We  markad,  «a 
raadiag,  two  or  three  paragnpha,  one  of  which  amy  bo  foaad  km 
tbo  praaaat  nnmber,  ander  tho  head  of  "  Tondeadaa  of  Iha  Aga.** 
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ST  m  XBTTOH. 


Hatsw,  in  a  prarSoiis  article,  in  as  kw  and  fit 
Wfyrda  as  I  could*,  laid  open  the  inner  workings  of 
natare>  wbile  in  the  process  of  forming  the  great 
world  we  lire  in,  and  having  anrired,  as  I  thought, 
to  the  nndeniable  and  nnanswerahle  conolasi^n. 
that  the  general  scheme  of  society  must  erer  re- 
9iain  whai  it  is,  becaose  it  grwm  directly  and 
neeeasarily  out  of  oar  own  mental  and  physicid 
eonatitntioD,  I  pass  on,  in  the  second  place,  to  in- 
quire into  the  erila  connected  with  it. 

Bat  it  may  be  said,  and  probably  wiU  be  said, 
that  a  syatem  coming  so  immediately  from  nature, 
so  directly  from  the  hand  of  Ck>d,  can  ha;ire  no 
evils.  ''Look,"  says  the  objectoiw* look  through 
the  wide  univerM.  Where  is  there  an  object,  made 
by  the  Creator,  which  is  not  every  thing  it  should 
be  t  Behold  the  spire  of  grass,  the  flower  blooming 
in  the  field,  the  gem  fastened  to  an  ocean  rock-^ 
yea,  the  hidden  things  of  creation,  which  the  light 
of  day  is  never  to  illume,  which  Uie  eye  of  man  is 
never  to  sdmlre— the  coral  reef,  the  wild  violet  of 
the  wood,  the  unfound  pearl  buried  in  the  unsearch- 
able depths  of  ocean  sands^how  perfect,  how  peer- 
leas  are  they  all  I"  Indeed,  this  is  very  true;  and 
if  man  were  a  mere  physical  being,  a  tuft  of  moss, 
or  a  pebble  by  the  sea,  or  a  stream  winding' down 
a  vale,  or  a  meteor  flashing  through-  the  air,  hie 
life,  his  actioii,  his  destiny,  would  be  as  fixed,  as 
finished,  as  complete  aa  that  of  any  object  existing 
in  the  world.  But  man,  reader^  is  liot  a  mere 
physical  existence,  be  is  neither  a  meteor,  nor  a 
comet,  nor  a  star.  He  is  not  a  vegetable  of  any 
kind,  from  the  tulip  to  the  tree.  Kor  is  he  a  ser- 
pent, nor  a  fish,  nor  a  bird,  nor  a  mere  animal  of 
any  race.  Man  is  an  order  of  being  by  himself. 
Between  two  worlds  he  stands,  touching  both,  but 
the  property  of  neither^  Kay,  he  is  not  property 
St  all,  except  as  aU  things  are  the  handiwork  of 
God.  He  is  man,  and  man  is  free.  He  is  as  free 
to  abuse,  as  to  obey,  his  own  instincts,  his  reason, 
and  his  moral  powers.  His  power  over  himself, 
however,  is  not  in'ev^ry  sense  complete;  for,  though 


he  can  pervert,  he  can  by  no  means  pradude,  the 
laws  of  his  being.  Like  a  drunken  man  forced 
homeward  by  his  friend,  he  may  stager  along  the 
path  of  his  existence,  though  he  can  not  cease 
to  go. 

From  every  relation  between  man  and  man,  there 
grows  op  a  duty,  and,  conaidering  the  mind's  free* 
d6m,  the  poesibUitj  of  a  sjn.*  From  every  passion 
d  our  nature,  aa'  it  is  governed  by  reason  and 
eonscienoe,  or  left  without  eoatrol>  there  may  come 
a  virtue,  or  a  vice.  That  these  vices,  however,  are 
not  the  naiurtd  fruit  of  socie^,  or  of  the  social 
passions,  it  is  essential  to  my  argument  to  show. 

There,  for  example,  is  seIMove»  given  us  for  the 
purpows  of  ■elf'protection,  without  which  no  man 
would  take  the  pains  necesssry  to  preserve  his 
being,  or  to>  promote  his  welfare,  or  to  improve  his 
charaeter  and  condition  hi  any  way.  Oan  we  find 
any  fault  with  it  ?  Can  we  arrai^  it  for  impelling 
us  to  seek  tho  company  of  our  Mlow-beings,  in 
order  to  the  greater  security  of  our  per«ms,  the 
fuller  employment  of  our  faculties,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  a  higher  good?  Tet,  when  carried  to 
excess,  beyond  the  designs  of  nature,  beyond  rea- 
son, beyond  the  sanction  of  conscience,  it  becomes 
selflshnessi  a  fountain  deep  and  full  of  evil,  whose 
Uack  streams  imbitter  all  the  joys  of  life. 

What  purer  passion,  also,  than  that  which  drawa 
two  lovingj  trusting,  buoyant  hearts  together! 
What  other  hearts  have  found  a  joy  more  innocent, 
or  a  more  radiant  bliss  ?  With  what  new  verdure  is 
the  round  world  clothed  I  How  softly  glide  along 
the  days  I  The  nights*  how  beautifulr— how  calm 
the. moonlit  scene-— how  pure  the  sky  freckled  with 
transparent  clouds-— how  serene,  and  still,  and  sa- 
cred to.  them  the  unfrequented  shade  I  Nay,  the 
rougher  shapes  of  nature  are  smoothed  and  leveled 
down  I  To  them  a  frowning  precipice,  or  a  shaggy 
wood,  or  a  desert  heath,  is  a  gnuy  hillock,  a  Hes- 
perian grove,  or  a  Tempean  vale.  Poverty  itself 
gives  only  the  greater  romance  to  th^*  visions; 
sickxiess  but  opens  the  deeper  well-springs  of  their 
uafathomed  love;  difficulties  wrm  their  affection 
with  a  more  resistle^a  energy;  and  all  pain  is  pleas- 
ure, while  innocence  maintains  its  sway.  But, 
now,  let  reason  give  up  her  reign — ^let  conscience 
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fonake  its  hold— -let  one  impure  desire  get  echo- 
let  one  false  step  be  taken — atid  all  is  loetl  The 
rision  passes,  the  pageant  fades;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing left  hot  anguish  of  spirit  and  a  vide  waste  of 
blighted  and  untasted  joys  I 

Look  you  in,  also,  upon  the  family  circle,  which 
eenten  at  tfcat  qmdt  heaHh.  The  fit»— how  chei§r- 
fixUy  does  It  blate;  the  swejA;  ston^-^whiit  token 
of  universal  cleanliness  and  comfort;  the  clean- 
clad  table,  with  its  furniture  so  tastefully  laid  out— 
how  emblematic  of  a  happy  life;  and  then,  those 
half-furtire  but  all-lawful  glances^  between  the 
youthful  master  and  mistress  of  this  house,  and  the 
sweet  smiles  continually  caught  at  each  other's  eyes 
ajid  forerer  playing  from  each  other's  lipe«"^,  what 
flashes  of  tliat  inward  feeling,  of  that  unsullied 
love,  which  sprsads  for  them  orte  the  earth  »nd 
hesrens  an  -umneasvred  bllss'I  The  youilger  flues, 
t6b,  which  Hesyen  haa  kindly  given  toreeeive  and 
refleet  the  rays  of  ]iarental  happiness,  ate  fadiaait 
with  it  as  their  days  glide  on.  Bend  down,  ye 
asfgels,  «nd  view  ^bSm  living  rapture,  welling  up 
like  overflowing  Springs,  whose  waters  mingle ^  as 
they  flowl  Quard,  ye  ministering  8pirits«*gnaiti 
those  fountainli  <wdli  Keep,  O  keep,  the  heaito 
of  that  hftppy  pair,  land  of  thoM  dear  ones  trusted 
to  their  love  1  One  straying  look*-one  truant  pur- 
pose—one ov£it  adt^- «nd  the  charm  h  (brewer 
gone  I  JeAlousy,  aii|;er,  hati^ed,  revenge  lead  on  .to 
poverfy,  misery,  niitt,  death;  mnd,  when  the  last 
fnnily  tie  is  broken,  when  pa^entel,  fllial,  and  fni> 
ternal  love  is  gone,  when  the  aeasob  of  domestie 
suffering  is  full,  that  miserable  pair  lie  down  iii« 
grave  of  tears,  either  carrying  t^ietr  children  with 
them,  or  leavteg  thitai  tottmggle  for  esistonce  in 
a  cold  World  newly  cursed  for  a  iftither^  ^r  "a 
mother's  lin.  Yes,  flrom  that' sorrowing  gi^ve  we 
have  this  testimony,  that  it  was  the  transgression, 
a«d  not  the  obseiranoe,  of  the  great  flimily  law,  of 
the  domestic  Idves,  which  blasted  the  buds  and 
flowets  of  this  blooming  Bcene. 

There,  also,  is  the  quiet,  social,  happy  neighbor- 
hood. Each  individual  family  not  only  lives  in 
perfect  harmony  within  itself,  bnt  Is  bound  to 
dVery  other  family  Mj  long  acquaintance,  fam{l!Ar 
intereouyse,  and  unfei^ed  friendship,  all  of  which 
bonds  are  made  do'a^ly  strong  by  numerous  inter- 
donntetions  of  blood  and  marriage.  Their  houses 
are  no  longer  castles/as  the  Sbglish  Constitution 
makes  the  residence  of  a  subject,  shutting  in  their 
inmatte  from  any  ^tward  liberty,  and  cutting  off 
their  neighbors  from  the  m<>8t  easy  and  confidential 
intercourse.  They  are  (he  homes  of  loving  hearts, 
where  friends  in  fellowship  often  meet,  and  chase 
the  flying  hours  '#itih  qnatnt  stories,  or  quick  jokes, 
or  the  music  of  a  song,  or  recollections  of  by^gone 
years.  There  is  not  a  field,  lying  between  two  cot- 
tages, where  the  winding  pa^,  ^ell-beaten,  do  not 
tell  tales  on  the  frequency  of  social  visitings;  not  a 
tree,  be  it  ever  so  loneSy  on  the  adjacent  landRcape, 
where  the  circles  round  it,  on  which  no  grasfi  grows, 
hint  not  of  midday  converse  or  moonlight  cheerful- 


ness; not  a  bubbling  spring,  or  a  gray  old  wen, 
whose  hanging  cup,  or  moss-covered  bucket,  could 
not  become  historical  of  socialities  as  pure  and 
refreshing  as  their  own  transparent  waters.  There, 
too,  is  the  village  school-house,  with  ita  ample 
green,  on  whose  verdant  sward,  as  on  a  mother's 
lip,  the  ungrdwn  inhibitants  daily  t^mbbl,  when 
tiieir  IbAks  are  done.  Arid,  th^,  not  far  <Vray,  nor 
quite  concealed  by  the  bloom  and  beauty  round  it, 
stands  the  village  church,  within  whose  sacred 
walls  the  voice  of  pure  religion  speaks  approvingly 
to  oonsciences  so  free  from  guile  and  evil.  Bdiind 
thst  house  of  prayer,  beneath  the  boughs  of  the 
weeping  willows,  the  loved  and  the  lost  are  lying, 
on  whose  cherished  graves  the  tears  of  memory  are 
often  falling.  Over  all  the  scene,  from  mom  till 
eve,  a  common  sun  fours  a  melldlr  radlanee;  and, 
at  night,  clad  in  her  fleecy  robes,  and  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  light, 

••Th*  noon  UkM  ip  th«  woadrovt  Ufe," 
imd  gossips  of  a  heaven  briow  to  her  attendant 
vtars;  and  the  stan  themselves,  from  the  ■enlHi  to 
the  poto,  shed  their  seleetest  influeneea  on  a 
group  of  families,^«>  united,  so  trusting,  so  radiant 
with  eveiy  earthly  joy.  Ay,  ye  heavenly^  waetehen, 
be  vigilant  of  your  charge;  for  the  hour  is  coming, 
and  now  is,  when  tiie  beasts  of  prsy  shall  break  ih 
vpon  this  peaoefrkl  fol(jk-^wh»n  avarice,  with  her 
open  throat  and  iron  hand-^when  Ivuii,  with  her 
wicked  heart  and  watery  cy^— when  revenge,  with 
clinched  flat  and  scowling  brows— -when  jealousy, 
green*eyed,  with  taspieiousstsp  and  peering  look— 
when  ebvy,  that  sinks  as  others  soar,  with  a  wan 
Visage  and  a  wasting  cheek-^when  all  this  haggard 
band«  with  discord  and  ruin  in  tiieir  train,  shall 
,  burst  in  and  rend  lad  ravage  all  STound.  But  who 
will  not  say,  when  their  foul  woric  is  done,  that  it 
was  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  passions,  acting  in 
obedience  to  reason  and  conscience,  which  wrought 
out  this  social  happiness,  and  that  it  vms  the 
transgression  of  the  dictates  of  the  rational  and 
moral  principles,  by  those  same  passhme  left  with- 
out restraint,  whieh  eflbcted  the  fearftil  change? 
Within  their  just  limits,  they  were  pure,  and  rea- 
flonable,  and  right;  and;  likte  every  other  good, 
they  became  sinful  and  ruinotfs,  only  when  car- 
ried to  excess. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  eonstSta- 
tionally  and  essentially  sfnfil  in  the  organisation 
of  a  state.  It  groWs  up  frtsm  necessity,  in  obedi- 
ence to  our  social  ^[Mssiotis,  which,  as  in  every 
oCher  case,  are  to  be  governed  by  reason  and  con- 
science. The  diflerent  parts  of  it  are  connected 
by  contiguity  of  position,  by  a  unity  of  interests, 
by  great  natural  boundaries  and  landmarks,  by  a 
common  language,  by  marriage  ties  between  many 
of  its  families,  by  a  national  blood,  and  l>y  the 
imperious  necessity  of  having  a  general  code  of 
laws,  under  whose  sway  the  complex  afiairs  of  the 
people  may  move  on  in  harmoiiy.  Tot  such  a 
people,  the  combined  reason  of  all  is  the  legislator, 
and  the  general  conscience  is  the  judge;  while  the 
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'  wiflol  the  natMni,  guided  «nd  guarded 
by  its  inlelleet  and  moral  eenee,  is  the  enlightened 
and  Tirtnone  exeeutiTe  of  the  laws.  In  a  aadoo 
tliaB  eonetitated,  where  the  eociid  feelings  hare 
fall  aeope,  so  far  as  thej  ean  eaevt  ChemeelveB 
rationalljr  and  right,  without  the  slightest  xaodiil- 
eations  of  their  tendeoeiee  or  itealts,  men  vill  live 
m  tks^wtn  made  to  lire,  in  the.satielKtion  ef 
all  their  aatmal  powers,  in  peace  and  proeperily,. 
and  io  the  full  eo^jment  of  eocial  life.  But  now, 
let  oDe,.graat,  national  tin  tahe  posseesioa  of  that 
peo]^.  Let  aelf-leTe,  in  that  natien,  beeome  M^- 
lahaeae;  ear  seKoal  leve  peas  over  into  Inst;  ^ 
paternal  leve,  with  tiie  other  demestio  .afilwtions, 
be  ohanged  to  family  pride  and  bigetry;  or  friepd- 
flship  go  on  to  previneialiam  and  aristoeraey;  or 
patrietiam  veaeh  the  madaeaa  of  feeling  and  aet- 
ing  tmjoatly  «Ad  oppreasively  toward  other  eonn- 
tries;  or'hbmaaity  itself,  thatenblimest  of  all  the 
aftctions/ao  eet  its  heart  on  man,  ea  to.  agg^aodiae 
him  beyond  his  real  eharaeter,'  elevating  his  pride 
to  a  eoifttradietien  ef  God's  elaims  npoa  him;  let 
leaaon  and  right;  in  a  void,  be  rsnonneed,  as  the 
eonservative  prineiples  of  aoeiety,  and  tbe  state 
tends  rapidly  and  liMirfblly  to  rain.  Unmanned 
and  nlinerved  by  Inzaiy,  it  may  be  iswept  as  bane 
aa  tbe 'rocks  ef  Tjre,  or  the^  sand«-heaps  ef  l^don. 
Sprung  by  a  Tanlting  ambition,  that 

like  Athens,  it  may  rise  and  dazide  fora  noioent, 
to  be  obscnred  forerer.  Goaded  by  the  love  of 
conqnest  to  injustioe,  and  war,  and  dtoelty',  like 
Borne  it  may  govern  the  world  for  a  season,  then 
lie  down  itself  beneath  the  most  eeyere,  and  dread- 
ful, and  ignominions  oppression. 

I  write  not,  indeed,  to  palliate  the  etfls-of  eo- 
ciefy.  With  Plato,  I  am  ready  to  look  upon  man, 
even  in  his  best  estate,  as  the  inhabitant  of  ^  vast 
cave,  with  his  beck  to  the  month  of  it,  gtoping*  his 
way  along  in  pofsait  of  the  shadows,  projected 
from  withont,  that  <lit  on  the  roeky  'W«ll  before 
him.  With  the  material  phflosopbers,  I  aai' wtlUag 
to  confess,  that  we  are  all  of'  as  living  contrary  to 
nature,  #nt  of  harmony  with  the  aniverse, 'having 
waged  a  war  against  the  laws,  of  our  being»  thas 
turning  continnally  the  tide  of  battle  <m  barsehnss. 
With  the  modem  8ocialistB,  St.  Simon,  Pbnrier, 
and  Owen,  together  with  Oabet,  Oonsidetant,  and 
Enfantin,  I  am  piepared  to  charge  powerAillj 
against  many  of  the  art^eial  arrangeafteiits  ef  so- 
ciety, against  war,  against  slavery,  againstdoneetic 
selfishneaa  and  general  oppression.  The  boldest 
and  blackest  pictnres  of  social  miacvy  and  crime, 
drawn  by  Lonis  Blanc  himself,  shall  rsoelve  my 
hearty  commendation.  Society  is,  beyoad  all  •con- 
tradiction, in  a  most  terrible  condition.  The  great 
majority  of  men  are  seeking  their  awn  ends  irre- 
spective of  all  other  men.  Heads  of  AunSUas  are 
striving  to  amass  wealth,  by  the  most  dishonest 
means,  to  spend  in  luxury,  or  to  hoard  in  idle  heaps. 
Husbands  and  wives,  to  aa  alidrming  eortent,  either 
go  willingly  to  sin,  or  have  filed  prices  an  tham- 


jdves.  Tonng  men,  and  the  other  aez  too,  in  onr 
great  cities  especially,  are  standing  on  the  brink 
of  virtue,  from  which  Uiouaaads  are  nightly  tum- 
bling down.  Nei^boilioods  are  rent  by  disoord; 
towns  areovenrhehned  with  drunkenness  and  riots; 
tha  whole  oovntiy  is  filled  with  the  ruBdor  of  thefts, 
and  robberies,  and  murders.  Such  is  the  general 
corruption,  no  one  knows  how  far  he  maj  trust  his 
neighbors,  or  his  kin.  Oar  houses  are  unsafe  at 
night;  and^our  purses  are  picked  in  the  light  of  day. 
If  you  buy,  you  expect  to  be  deceived;  if  you  sell, 
j6xL  are  afraid  to  give  credit  even  to  a  friend. 
Trade,  in  fact,  to  an  alarming  extent,  has  become 
a  aeienae  of  low  fraud;  and  our  youth,  of  both 
aoMs,  are '  educated  in  it,  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  mol«l  Ukw.  'The  watchmen,  who  are  set  to 
keep  our  cities,  take  advantage  of  our  oonfidenoe, 
breflking  into  our  premises,  and  spoiling  us  of  oar 
goods.  Magistrates  and  judges^  poslMd  by  the 
general  impulse,  Sn  haste  to  get  rich  too,  are  blind 
indeed  to  ^ery  object  but  their  gain.  Minislsis, 
Hie  representattres  of  virtue  and  religion,  are  often 
the  meet  licentious  and  irreligious  men  we  have. 
The  rich,  with  more  money  than  they  know  how 
to  spend;  bestow  grqdgingly  and  mean^  upon 
public  and  aseful  elnterpri^e8,  which  are  supported, 
in  ft  great  measure,' by  the  poor.  The  poor,  wit- 
nessing this  contemptible  parsimony,  conceive  an 
antipathy  tewsrd  the  rich,  whloh .  unaettles  the 
harmony  and  peace  ef  political  apd  social  life.  . 
The  employers,  combining  together,  crowd  down 
the.  price  of  labor  to  the  lowest  point  at  which 
a  m^  can  live;  the  laborers,  though  justly  indig- 
nant at  snob  a  course,  run  a  fierce  and  destmctive 
competition  with  each  other,  which  aen^s  thou- 
aands  of  them  to  starvation  and  the  grave.  The 
uneo^leyed,  wandering  over  the  land  in  search 
ef  business,  spend  tlie  last  of  their  earnings,  and 
then  beg.  But  begging,  in  many  countries,  is  a 
crime,  punishable  by  the  state;  and  the  oflieader, 
in  deiiralt  of  a*  fine,  is  thrown  into  prison  tor  ask- 
ing at  the  door  of  luxury  for  a  piece  of  bread. 
When  he  gets  out  of  prison,  he  joins  a  band  of 
bnrglars,  or  robbers,  or  banditti,  leaving,  it  may 
be,  a  helpless  family  behind.  His  sons,  if  they  are 
old  enough,  follow  hii  course,  and  meet  with  a 
•similar  fate;  and  his  wifejind  daughters,  punished 
for  idleness  when  they  can  obtain  no  woik,  taken 
up  as  ▼agranta  if  th^.go  to  seek  it,  to  save  them- 
selves from  imminent  starvation,  offer  their  virtue  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  thus  sink  into  eternal  ruin. 
And,  reader,- what  is  worse  tihan  all  the  reat,  those 
vevy  men  elected  to  high  and  holy  trusts,  as  the 
law-makers  of  their  respective  countries,  who  are 
expected  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  remedy 
these  frightftil  evils,  are  freqnently,  nay  too  char- 
acteristacaQy,  the  most  lawless,  and  eorrupt,  and 
dangerous  members  of  society.  Living  on  the  pub- 
lic money,  they  will  even  add  to  our  distteaBes,  by 
Stirring  up  any  senseless  popular  broils  that  may 
bring  themselves  into  notice;  and  they  will  wage 
wars,  and  plunge  their  countries  into  debt,  and 
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thus  doubly  oppron  ihB  laboring  aad  the  starring 
poor,  for  partj  en:  personal  suecost.  Ood  of  our 
fathers!  happy  for  all  nations  that  thj  bow  of 
promise  still  spans  the  eloudsl  Thriee  happy, 
if  the  earth  quake  not/  nor  send  as,  as  thy  next 
and  coaclnding  judgment,  a  flood  Of  deTOuring  fire  I 
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ar  urn.  »v»am  w.  jxtrsrt. 


"How  welcome  Is  the  ft-iend  who  Mngs  to  oa 
great  thoughts !  I  hare  been  quite  happy  to-day, 
for  no  other  reason  than  thati  tny  mind  haa  been 
lifted  up,  and  out  Of  my  own  sufibrings,  by  the 
holp  of  one  stronger  than  I,  who  di4  for  me  what 
I  was  unable  to  do  for  myself." 

"That  is  right,"  replied  LueiUe.  "It  is  waU 
that  there  are  some  strong-minded  people  who, 
guided  by  kind  apd  sympathising  hearts,  beeooe 
helpers  of  su£Eering  hainanity.  But  would  it  not 
hare  as  good  an  ^feet  upon  yon.  If,  instead  of 
waitizig  to  be  ministered  to,  you  were  to  try  and 
minister  to  others?  Suppose  you  make  the  eilbrt 
now,,  as  you  seem  a  litUe  desponding,  and  tzy  to 
derate  me." 

"  All  ean  not  be  teachers  and  apostlea,"  replied 
Grace.  "  Some  of  us  must  be  contented  to  serre 
as  beaeons»    And  yet-*" 

"  And  yet  what  T"  asked  Lucille. 

"How  difficult,  how  impossible  it  is,"  replied 
Grace,  sadly,  "  'to  keep  those  hights  which  the  soul 
is  competent  to  yam/'  So  Wordsworth  said,  tad 
80  many  a  poor  mortal  must  hare  fdt,  whose  spirit 
was  borne  down  to  earth  by  these  chaina  of  mor- 
tality. But  once  to  gaiu  a  rantage-grotind,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  land,  to  bask  in  ^ 
clearer  light,  to  drink  iospiratioii  from  the>foon- 
tain  of  all  wisdom,  only  makes  our  fall  to  Oarth 
more  dreadful." 

"  What  a  pity  It  is,  then,  ihat  these  aoul-inspxring, 
life-invigorating  friends  can  not  be  forerer  near  us  t" 
said  LuoUle. 

"  It  is  not  so  doBigned,"  replied  Grace;  "  because, 
in  that  case,  we  should  nerer  learn  to  atand  alone. 
Our  strength  should  come  from  wUhm,  not  without; 
and  even  sympathy,  sweet  as  it  is,  we  are  not 
capable  of  appreciating,  till  we  hare  learned  to  do 
without  it." 

"|.  suppose  you  are  right,"  said  Lucille;  "b^ 
cause  you  are  older,  and  ought  to  be  wiser  ^thsn  I. 
But  upon  what  hight  of  contemplation  did  your 
A-iend  leave  you?  It  is  not  fair  that  you  alone 
should  be  the  gainer  by  these  angel  visits.  Although 
I  confess  the  common  earth  is  a  very  comfortablo 
as  well  as  safe  place  for  me,  I  have  no  objection  to 
try  a  short  aerial  voyage  with  you.  I  wonder  how 
this  busy,  work-day  world  would  appear  seen  from 
such  an  elevation." 

"Ton  recollect,"  said  Grace,  smiling,  ''what  P. 


once  said  to  me,  when  I  aakad  him  what  good 
isMglnation  could  do  m^.  I  reuMmber  hii  nfij, 
word  for  word.  *It  may  answer  the  asms  pur- 
poae,'  said  he.  'as  the  wings  of /the  schemer  in 
Rasselas.  He  attempted  to  fly,  and  they  let  him 
down  into  the  water.  When  there  he  found  tint 
hia  feathers,  though  they  would  not  besr  him  ip 
in  the  sir,  .kept  him.  from  sinking,  and  were  not 
useless,  although  they  did  not  answer  the  porpoie 
he  desired.'  Alas  for  nkl  my  wisgs^  hikry  vidi 
the  earth-damps  that  cli«g  to  them*  can  not  em 
keep  me  from  sinking  deep  down  into  the  sea  of  de 
spondeiicy.  The  ezamplea  of  the  great  and  good 
alone,  keep  me  from  drowning.  Dwelling  on  dieie 
U  take  heart  again.'" 

"Long  live  those  who  ean  bring  great  and  Higli 
thoughts  to  such  weak-  mortals  as  iieed  them  I" 
esclaimed  LueilU.  "Berhapa  I  am  too  satisfied 
with  life  aa  I  find  it,  and  with  my  poor,  hmnbk  edf 
M  I  am*.  It  is  my  temperament.  We  can  not  help 
OUT  temperament.  W«  are  not  to  blame  for  being  too 
happy.  I  aaa  not  obliged  to  aofur  so  hi^  to  feel  the 
love  of  my  Pkther  in  heaven.  I  soe  it  all  aroood 
mo-^in  this  beautiAil  earth,  these  kind  iHeads,  tbeie 
simple  pleasures.  There  must  be  just  such  eommon- 
place  sort  of  people— contented  people  like  me  are, 
after  all,  rather  commonplace— 4o  fiU  up  some  gepi, 
and  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  univene." 

"  Dear  Lucille,  such  happiness  and  conteDtmeot 
aa  yours  arc  my  admiration^*'  replied  Grace.  "I 
do  not  envy  you,  but  you  do  me  good  constantlj, 
because  in  yonr  healthy  and  happy  sool  I  see  a 
constant  manifestation  of  God's  love*  It  h  true, 
we  axe  unlike.  We  have  each  our  mission.  Hap- 
piness must  come  to  us  in  different  ways;  but,  if 
we  are  feithful  to  our  own  natures,  we  shall  attaiit 
it.  Happiness  brings  us  near  to  God.  It  eloTates 
us  to  the  sphere  of  \he  angels.  Sottov  ia  the 
exception,  not  the  rule  of  our  being;  and  thia  ve 
shall  see  mora  clearly  wbe^n  we  shake  off  theK 
chains,  and  look  at  life  in  its  vastness,  from  ik 
shore  of  eternity,  instead  of  thia  narrow  belt  of 
time.  Even  in  looking  back  upon  griefii  that  are 
past,  how  alight  they  seem,  compered  with  their 
overpowering  weight. when  preaentl  And  eyen 
then,  if  we  had  known  ourselvea,  we  should  have 
known  it  waa  not  the  sorrow,  or  the  dissppoint^ 
mept^  or  l^e  anxiety  alone  thai  weighed  ns  dovs; 
but  the  audden  eclipse  of  light,  which  is  ss  oeedfial 
to  the  growth  of  the  soul  a^  the  aunshine  is  to  the 
growth  pf  the  flowers.  One  being  we  love  is  taton 
from  us;  Is  the  earth  then  for  us  desolate?  One 
eheri^ed  hope  har  come  to  naught  I*  ^' 
then,  nothing  left  to  hope  for  ?  No,  it  is  not  this, 
that  we  have  lost  ntf ,  and  that  life  is  hop^esa;  bat 
we  are  conscioua  of  a  great  capacity  within  ua, 
which  is  chained  down  and  useless.  The  oapaeit; 
for  happiness  in  our  nature  is  undevebped.  w* 
mnst  throw  off  the  weight,  and  rise  to  the  sphere 
for  whith  we  were  bom."  ^ 

"How  we  wrong  ourselves  bj sorrow. and  nP' 
ittgr  replied  LticjUe.    "I  have  not  much  to  ana  ver 
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for  on  Uuift  Mor«  as  yet,  no  thanks  to  my  rirtoe, 
wkich  has  asTer  yet  been  put  to  the  test  But 
there  is  snch  tfb  mdomitable  will  within  me  to 
enjoy  what  eomes  alon^^,  that  eren  grim  Disap- 
pointinent»  ftown  he  ever  so  desperately,  would 
find  it  hard  to  ^mnquish  it." 

"YoQ  speak,"  lepUed  Grace,  sadly,  "like  one 
who  has  had  no  bitter  experience  of  liA,  no  coofiiet 
with  his  own  natore.  .Long  may  yoil  be  spsred 
the  test  of  yoor  fiuth  and  yoor  yirtne  I  No  praise 
is  due  to  yon  for  being  happy;  you  could  not  be 
oitherwise.  We  do  not  say  of  -that  merry  brook 
yonder,  which  I  can  see  dancing  in  the  sunshins, 
and  which  I  know,  danced  as  blithely  ss  now  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  onr  great  grandmother,  how  strange 
that  it  should  so  exult  in  its  eternal  youth  and  glad- 
ness !  But  let  that  huge,  unsightly  rock  be  thrown 
so  an  to  obstruct  its  current,  and  see  what  nehaage 
wonld' ensue;  or  let  a  mountain  intercept  hs  prog* 
ress,  and  what  then?" 

"  Why,  one  of  twe  things  would  happen."  said 
Lucille.  "Sither  it  would  turn  pleasantly  and 
cheerAilly  to  find  a  passage  round  il^  through  green 
and  pleassnt  rslleys;  or  else  furiously  beat  against 
its  prison  widl,  and  struggle  to  force  a  passage 
through,  and  thereby  Irat  and  loam,-  and,  if  not 
aided  by  some  conrukiTe  e£Ebrt  of  nature,  be  forced 
bock  after-  all.  Now,  I  am  not  made  for  conflict, 
and  should  probably  yield  mote  readily  than  you 
to  a  law  I  could  not  resist;  but  scquieaoence  is, 
after  all,  what  we  must  come  to  before  we  have 
learned  by  heart  the  secret  of  hsppiness.  If  Qod 
thwart  us  in  our  preeoneerted  plans  of  enjoyment, 
it  is  for  some  wise  purpose,  and  we  only  make  the. 
matter  worse  by  resistance.  Better  yield  at  once; 
and  the  more  chnerfully  we  yield  the  better  for  us 
in  the  end." 

"  It  is  easy  for  yon  to  say  this,,  because,  ss  yon 
confess,  yon  have  never  been  tried.  I  do  not  say 
put  youiself  in  aiy  place,  becahae  I  consider  smm 
the  most  unfortnnate.  of  eonditions,  but  beeawe 
we  can  all  speak  mors  conelusiTely  ftom  our  own 
experience;  snd  it  is  reiy  hard,  amidst  the  depress* 
Ing  influences  of  long-continued  ill-health»to  nour- 
ish the  mind  on  sheerftil  thoughts  and  high  aspira- 
tions. I  csn  see,  ss  well  as  yon,  how  many  ars 
worse  off  than  myself,  who  hare  yet  attained  to 
the  sufalimest  resignation,  and  whose  inward  faith 
seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  as  their  outwsrd 
blessings  wevs  withdrawn.  Bnt  I  take  my  own 
example,  beeaase  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  s^rertot 
feature  in  my  prsssnt  discipline,  that  the  nature 
of  my  physical  con^daint  has  so  strong  an  effect 
upon  my  mental  constitution,  that  though  I  long 
for  life,  and  striTC  for  it,  and  pray  for  it,  the  rery 
eflbrt  to  attain  it  only  serres  to  mak^  the  darkness 
moroTisible.    O,  this  Inysteigr  of  life  I" 

"Yes,  it  is  a  mystery;  therefore,  why  puxsle 
your  poor  taiain  about  it,  ss  if  it  were  necessary 
that  yon  should  solve  iVsU  at  once?  It  .reminds 
me  of  that  tangled  skein  we  attempted  to  wind 
yesterday.    Ton,  with  the  namestness  which  is 


characteristic  of  your  nature,  tri«i  to  find  a  clue 
to  unrarel  it  instanUy,  but  in  vain;  while  I,  with 
my  practical  and  matter-of-fact  coolness,  followed 
the  single  thread  in  and  out,  wherever  it  led  me, 
and  thus  succeeded  at  last  in  finding  my  wsy 
through.  Now,  in  fsct,  this  is  the  only  way  to  do, 
after  all,  with  the  tangled  thread  of  human  life. 
You  must  follow  in  and  out,  through  the  intricate 
windings,  till  you  come  to  the  end.  There  is  no 
use  in  jerking  and  twitching— it  only  makes  the 
snarl  worse;  neither  is  it  worth  while  to  try  and 
look  through  it,  for  that  is  discounging;  or  to 
break  off  and  try  another  thread,  as  one  is  tempted 
to  do  who  is  overhssty.  By  and  by,  if  we  are 
patient,  it  will  run  smooth.  There  sre  very  few 
skeins  which  can  not  be  disentangled  with  patience. 
And  now  let  ns  go  back  to  the  ground  from  which 
we  firat  started:  <  A  blessing  on  those  who  give  us 
great  -  thoughts,'  and  rouse  us  above  our  trials  I 
What  great  thought  did  your  friend  leave  with 
you  to  call  forth  so  liervent  a  blessing!  Let  me 
come  in  for  a  share;  I  may  need  it  by  and  by,  for, 
if  they  tell  us  truly  who  are  wise  by  experience, 
the  dark  days  must  come  to  each  one  of  us,  and  I 
would  be  ixepared  for  them." 

"I  doubt  if  that  can  be,"  replied  Grace.  **  We^ 
must  feel  our.  weakness  before  we  can  realise  our 
need  ot  help.  Let  me  read  you  these  few  lines;  they 
were  translated  from  the  Qerman  by  my  friend: 
'Hsst  thou  Qvnrlived  it— the  heavy  hand  of  that 
gigantic  misery  laid  stnnningly,  stroke  after  stroke, 
upon  Uiine  kead,  till  thou  hast  shuddered  at  the 
desolation  of  thine  own  bosom,  empty  of  joy,  of 
consolation,  of  hope;  thy  loved  ones  all  in  the 
grave;  thy  grief  longing  in  vain  for  tears;  an4  in 
the  whole  wide  world  remaining  to  thee  n»Uun^-^ 
mMagi  and  yet  in  this  nothing  lies  already  slum- 
bering thine  all?  From  nothing  did  Qod  create 
the  world.  So  must  the  spirit  create,  calling  its 
worlds  from  nothing.  Sre  the  diamond  of  the 
depth  e^  show  forth  its  radiant  beauty,  thy  heart 
the  rock  must  crash  to  its  very  center.'  This  is 
not  all,  bat  is  it  not  enough?  Carry  out  this 
thought— what  a  volume  of  wisdom  it  compre- 
hends within  itl  What  hope!  what  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  have  lived  to  see  in  the  whole 
wide  world  remaining  to  them  uotUng!  Then 
again  ihe  earth  becomes  chaos.  Darkness  is  upon 
the  deep;  but  through  this  darkness  breaks  a  ray, 
feeble  and  faint  at  first,  but  toward  it  the  sinking 
soul  turns  as  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  hope.  The 
Spirit  of  God  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  waters; 
the  mist  arises,  and  is  quenched  by  the  steady 
light  of  et^nal  truth.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
in  our  CrmUnr  we  recognij^  our  Redeemer,  our 
Savior," 

"One  could  almost  wish  to  suffer  to  feel  the 
power  of  such  truth,"  added  Lucille,  thoughtfully. 
"  But  how  then  can  I  understand  your  first  asser- 
tion— ^We  are  born  for  happiness?  Do  you  not 
contradict  yourself,  and  make  the  heaviest  disci- 
pline prove  the  greatest  happiness?" 


laB 
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"No,  I  did  not  contradiet  vajBtiU.  Only  ithen 
wo  haro  boon  taught  bj  sntterktg  do  ▼»  kaow 
vbat  true  ba)>pbiea8  ia.  Then  only  do  irofiqd  it 
k  not  in  om'  own  ploaBiiro^  or  in  tbo  qualifieah 
tlon  We  ewe  out  aelfiafaf  will,  that  we  find  omr 
bigfheAt  Joy,*>  but  in  making  onr  own  will  in  ]iar> 
mony  witl^  Gk)d%  will,  we  become  poiftakara  of 
hia  joy.** 


THE  SEA&OirS. 


«T  VLOKtAjr. 


How  fbll  of  rariety,  fall  of  inatrnetaon  la'  the 
ohimgiDg  year  I  Sack  eeaaon  has  ita  own  diatincttTo 
characteriadca,  and  fttmiahea  ua  ita  peenUar  moi;^. 
Spring  haa  ita  beantiea,  summer  ita  gloriea;  bnl 
atntiimn,  with  iti  fruiia,  and  winter,  with  Ita  raign 
of  snowa  and  atorras,  anggest  to  the  thoughtftd 
moral  refections  of  grave  import  Int^esting  aa 
appeara  Katun  in  h^  delicata  robe  of  spring,  or 
in  her  brilliant  and  flow'ery  coatume  of  aummer, 
yet  to  most  observers  she  seeoM  atill  more  bean* 
tifnl  in  her  autumnal  shroud.  Tinged  with  colors 
foreign  to  their  healthy  and  primeval  nature,  the 
leaves,  though  beautiful  atiH,  all  betoken  deeay. 
Indeed,  to  the  elementa  of  decay  they  aeem  to  owe 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Itheir  colon.  And  it 
would  seem  a  general  rule  in  natum,  £hat  the  proo- 
ess  pf  dissolution  should  develop  beantiea  unaeen 
and  lovelineas  unappreciated  during  the  period  o# 
vigor  and  of  growfh.  Who  haa  not  been  deeply 
impresKd  with  the  aurprising  exhibition  6f  strange 
beauty  in  the  face  of  the  dying  and  the  dead?. 
While  looking  on  the  features  of  the  departed,  often 
far  more  lovely  than  in  life,  we  can  not  believe  that 
death  haa  really  done  ita  work;  we  suspect  there 
must  be  some  deception  in  appearances^  we  fancy 
the  living  spirit  must  yet  animate  thd  beautiful 
form;  we  look  with  anxious  expectation  for  the 
eyes  again  to*  open,  for  the  lips  to  move,  and  A>r 
the  sleeper  to  arise;  we  listen  for  the  sweet  sound 
of  the  voice  to  fall  again,  with  ita  familiar  tones, 
on  our  ear,  and  for  the  light  fbotstep  to  echo  again 
along  the  hall;  but  these  appearances  are  only  the 
natural  and  legitimate  results  of  death.  They  an 
only  indications  of  the  flnt  stages  Of  decay.  The 
golden-tinted  leaf  of  autumn,  though  wondrously 
beautiful/  can  never  again  resume  the  freshness 
and  life  of  spring,  nor  may  the  unearthly  lovelineas 
of  the  youthful  dead  ever  again  give  place  to  the 
bright  and  rosy  hue  of  health. 

Winter  is  the  season  of  rest.  Winter,  as  well 
as  night,  is  essential  to  the  development  of  living 
forma.  Nor  man,  nor  animals,  nor  vegetables  conld 
well  attain  physical  perfection  were  there  no  nighty 
no  interception  of  sunlight,  no  diurnal  season  of 
nst.  Winter  sOems  less  essential  than  night,  yet 
ita  influence  for  good  in  the  economy  of  nature  h 
marked  and  efficient.    Though  in  a  tropical  cone 


vegetation  may  Inzunantly  thiive^  yet  ^»  demand 
Ibr  perfoda  ol  vsat^  ao  oodveniei^y  fdraoahed  io 
tempamte  aonea  by  winter,  ia  clearly  observed  in 
tJM  habita  of  evevy  q^eiea  of  f^aiit.  Thia  ever- 
green of  the  north  and  of  the  south  equally  sliedi 
tfnce  a  year  ita  old  leaves.  The  prmc^Ml  iliffwriifs 
.  between  an  ef«i|preea  and  adeoiduoua  tree  iftfonad 
in  the  freti  that  the  evergreen^  whether  aerthem  or 
,  tropioid,  ntiina  ita  old  clothing  of  fslia^  tifl  it  haa 
,  mannlhtlaired  and  pot  on  ita  new  daeaa,  while  the 
I  deciduoua  la]r»  aaide  ita  garKieitts»  and  ratirea  Ibr 
ita  winter  nst^  and  in-  apring  tuiaotf  and  dreseti 
itself  in  new  robea. 

Poring  the  leating  periled  of  winter  thovegetsilu 
oreation  ia  acennmiafting  reaowoea,  and  aoqoirang 
eaer^  for  ita  aumnwr  progi«ift;  the  bade  and  aap 
are  matuitng.  When  the  aUotted  period  of  rest 
Bh|dl  hatve  paat»  and  the  retornibg.  infaiattcea  of 
spring  shall  have  penetrated  th»  abode  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  and  awakened  the  spirit  froas  ila  aleep, 
and  broken  the  apell  whioli  wintar'a  BMgio  waad 
had  thrown  over  it,  then  ehall  we  see  the  whole 
v^gstabtof  woAd  mshing  forward  with  nnewed 
speed  en  its  eaNer,of  pregreasiva  deivekqpaient. 
Then  ia  a  winter  ia  the  affiidrs  of  men.  Periods  of 
doubt#  of  darkaeis,  of  diaeoani^iiBentto  of  diaaf^ 
poiatBSeat,  and  of  ill  aneoesa  aia  oftea  *oBly  the 
natural  reoamnce  of  the  wiateiy  aaaaea,  which 
may  pro^e  ofoenrial  te  oaif  aaeeeasr  Thaia  oftn 
oecura  a  wmUr  season,  in  the  history  of  wfonn 
and  benevolenee.  Dnriag  this  aeaaon  ef  wintary 
weather,  amidst  the  blaata  and  ateraia^  ^henaend 
eaterpriaea  die.  Bat  thoae  aaterpfiaea  fonaded  on 
the  prinoiplee  of  trne  chwity,  of  pan  haaavoleaee, 
of  Ohriitian  doty,  and  demaaded  by  the  nature  of 
man,  though  they  may  autfar  a  teanporary  eaaaation 
of  visible  progress,  or  even  an  apparent  lavarse, 
will  moat  aarely  elaborate  and  mataie  dnring  the 
wintery  aeaaon  the  elements  of  avioeesa  and  tri- 
umph. The  aeed  of  nfor]n>  ol  viitn^  of  Christian 
enterfwiae  is  eadued  with  ianaertai  life»  Long 
may  it  be  bnried  in  the  gjiBvaA,  or  eovared  with 
rabbiah,  yet  it  never  leaas  ila  vitality.  Ia  the  rev- 
okitiona  of  time  it  wiU  yel  cob^  to  the  air  and  the 
light,  when  it  will  thtmat  deep  ite  the  gRMind  ka 
roots,  and  protrude  through  tha  rabbiah  ita  atock. 
Ton  may  trample  do#n  the  H^Iaat,  but  H^ 
•«  CvnUd  to  Mith,  wiH  riM  Mahk** 

On  it  may  beat  the  petting  atoras,  but  ita  power 
of  endurance  will  prove  axhaiuttesa.  It  may  be 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  nide  blaat  of  the  teiova 
winds,  bat  it  Will  again  reeover  itaelf,  and  avea 
acquire  fiimneaa  in  the  atruggla  The  heaving 
frost  may  penetrate  about  ita  fouadalioiia,  aad 
attempt  to  throw  it  out  of  its  place  of  lodgmeat* 
but  ita  ToeU  Strike  too  deep  to  bo  rsaehed  during 
the  temperate  winter  Of  indifiaranae  or  the  Aretie 
winter  of  persocation. 

There  are  periods  of  wlater  in  haaaan  hiatoiy^— 
perioda  during  which,  ta  superfioial  obeervera,  the 
progress  of  humanity  seems  ntrograde.  Such  a 
period  wae  what  la  aaually  called  the  dark  agea. 
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l>Mrk  tluM«  9g^  migr  seem  to  n%,  bo^  oolj  b^caoae 
ire  vBitallj  loo](  on  the  vrpng  aidA  of  them.  ParJk 
seoioa  sometimoB  the  m^ooA  to  ve;  bnjb  vhile  to  ^i^ 
irho  look  on  one  eido,  ahe  iqppoAra  4^^  to  other 
beiji^i,  vho  look  on  t^  other  «ide*  ehe  4oem» 
bEi^ht  and  iSair.  Park  aecfoa  the  cloud  to  ua^  when, 
w«  look  onl7  on  ita  earthTVd  aide;  but  to  tihoe^ 
on  the  uioiuitaiA  auinmit  i^  ■^^.  appea(  lighted  vp 
in  gDrgeoivi  reflec^tiona. 

The  dark  i^^  ver«tp  hnsiaA.  pcoy:^  ▼hat  vijar 
ter  ia  to  T^getaUe  derdopment.  It  waa  th^  pedod 
of  reaty  of  accamulation  of  reapturcea,  of  eUborft- 
tion  of  inatnunentalitiea.  It  'w^»  the  ^eai^^  of 
preparatloiL  of  mightier,  of  l^tt^r  directed*  afid 
of  more  ^neceaaful  ^ort  than  homa^^  had  oyer 
Boade.  To  that  winter  there  ancceed^d  a  ^loriooa 
Bpring,  followed  .by  4  goigeooa  aammer,  in  who^ 
light  we  of  the  preaent  age«  with  api^ianpes  and 
priyilegea  peculiar  only  to  oursejlTeaf  a^a  most  liuc 
oriona^  basking^ 


THl  FKOPHBCT. 

ST  »«■■«  PAUMT. 

lft>  great  sea  liAa  ita  angry  waree 
Between  me  and  the  IHend  moel  dea9. 

And  over  all  oiff  hontehold  grav^a 
The  graaa  haa  grown  for  many  a  yeav. 

With  all  that  naakee  the  heart  r^ice. 
The  daya  of  summer  go  and  come; 

Ko  feeble  atepj  no  failing  roice, 
3addena  the  chambers  of  pur  home. 


Yel»  thoofl^  I  kMiw,  and  M,  tad  aee^ 
Ood'a  blaadngs  aU  aboAt  my  way, 

Th»  burden  of  aad  ptophecy 
Idea  heavy  on  my  aoij  to-d^. 

Tbeee  awfbl  words  of  destiny 
Are  sounding  in  my  heart  and  brain: 

"Kot  an  nnbroken  fkmlly 
Shall  summer  find  us  here  again  t" 

O  CKkL  I  if  thia  indeed  be  ao. 
Whose  pillow  then  shall  be  unprest  t 

Whoae  heart;,  that  feels  life's  pleasant  glqw.» 
Shall  fain^  aqd  beat  itself  tp  restt 

Sternal  silence  makea  reply, 

We  may  not>  can  not  know  onr  doom; 
Ko  Toioe  oomea  downward  froih  the  sky-« 

Ko  Toiee  tomes  itpward  from  the  tomlx 

Yet  this  I  would  not  ask  in  vain: 
Hide  from  my  wretched  eyes  the  day, 

When  by  our  household  graves  aj^ain 
The  turf  is  lightly  put  away  I 

First  Iram  oor  home,  though  all  deaf  end 
At  Uni  to  thfkt  one  plape  of  rest, 

O,  solemn  EarU^I  Q,  mighty  Fri^di 
Take  aft  #nd  hid^  me  in  thy  breaati 
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Buds  the  aUar  xail  there  aits, 
.    Each  pleaaaat  Sabbath  day. 
An  aMd  mun,  ^itlj  ^^ii^kled  bjQpjW, 
With  scatt^ed  locka  of  gray. 

Hb  form  ia  bent  with  many  years, 

Hia  eye  ia  bhmed  and  dim; 
Yet  pieoioBa  ia  the  Oospel  word, 

The  prayer,  and  sacred  hymn. 

llonhood  is  there,  a^d  won^an  fair, 
And  youth's  sif  eet  j(5yoas  smile; 

Yet  glad  wc  hear  his  tottering  step 
Along  the  echoing  aisle. 

We  watch  hie  ^ow,  nnc^rtain  oousae« 

And  half  unconapioiw.aay, 
'  "  A  blesjsiAg  on  the  hoary  head  1 
Qod  apeed  the  pilgrim'a  way  I" 

A  few  more  faltering  ateps,  and  then 

To  his  freed  soul  will  come 
The  bright  reality  of  Itfe^ 

Of  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

How  soon  among  the  angel  band, 
Free  'from  this  cumbrous  clay, 

Hi^  ransomed  spirit  will  exult 
Through  the  eternal  day  t 

Another  foiee  will  awell  the  acmg 
.  That  myriad  Yoiees  aiag. 
The  tribute  of  adoring  love 
.  To  God  the  heavenly  King. 

'  The  rich  and  honored  ones  of  earth 
"     Hay  pass  him  in  their  pride. 
Nor  heed  that  death's  dark  shadow  falls 
Already  by  his  side; 

But,  while  he  feebly  lingers  hercj 

Be  ours  the  earnest  care, 
To  liaten  to  his  counsel  pure, 

fo  prize  his  fervent  prayer. 
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0,  ifi  there  not,  in  this  strange  world 

Of  shadow  and  sunshine, 
"Mid  alt  its  fond  and  trusting  ones, 

A  heart  attuned  to  mine  ? 
A  heart  that  beats  in  sympathy 

With  feelings  of  my  own  ? 
^ay,  'mid  the  world's  vast  multitude, 

I'm  all  alone— aione/ 
Bnt  faint  thou  not,  my  wearied  aonl; 
.    Though  dark  ,thy  pathway  lies, 
A  kindred  spirit  waits  for  thee 

Beyond  the  soft  blue  skies. 
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BERLlK  AND   THE  BSRLINERS. 


BSELIK  AND  IHl  BSBLINS&8. 

ST  VBOvSMos  irrxuAM  ynOA*. 
SXCOHD  PAFBH. 

Tax  c&pital  of  Pk^uiia  is  not  only  the  gnrnd 
focus  of  Qerman  science  and  German  thonghti  but 
Berlin  is  also  decidedly  tlie  city  of  iHtsUlgence. 
It  nmy  be  boldly  asserted,  that  no  city  on  the  con- 
tinent presents  so  brilliant  a  galajy  of  cultirsted 
intellect  in  the  fuhlonable  and  gay  circles  as  does 
Berlin.  Here  it  is  not  enough  in  the  gay  Vorld 
to  be  merely  "au  faU**  at  gossip,  scandsl,  the 
opera,  or  doings  at  court;  here  a  mere  automaton, 
decked  and  drilled  according  to  Chesterfield,  can 
not,  in  society,  ride  rough-shod  over  his  superiors 
in  intellect  and  cultiyation;  on  the  contraxy,  mental 
worth  and  real  men  and  women  rise  to  the  elerated 
position  that  they  are  qualified  to  assume,  while 
mere  foppery  and  wealth  sink  to  their  natural  level. 

One  of  the  mast  agreeable  resorts,  in  prirate 
circles,  for  the  stranger  in  Berlin,  is  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  Baron  von  Raumer,  the  publicist  and 
historian,  who  made  so  favorable  an  impression 
in  this  country  some  years  ago,  while  on  a  tour 
through  the  United  States*  On  his  return  he  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  observations  and  reflections, 
in  a  sterling  work  of  two  volumes,  which  showed 
a  keen  perception  of  the  practical  workings  and 
practical  results  of  our  institutions  very  unusual 
in  a  Qerman  professor.  He  remembers  with  pleas- 
ure his  visit  to  our  shores,  and  repays  all  the  kind- 
ness received  among«us  by  welcoming  to  his  saloons 
every  American  that  is  IntT^duced  to  his  notice. 
An  evening  with  Von  Raumer  is  sa  enjoyment  not 
to  be  forgotten .  The  compa^  assemble  sjb  an  early 
hour,  and,  without  the  assistance  of  either  music 
or  dancing,  groups  of  familiar  and.  kindred  spirits 
enter  into  a  delightful  eomoenagione,  which  passes 
with  perfect  ease  and  freedom  from  one  sul^ect  to 
another,  as  chance  may  direct,  till  nearly  every 
question  of  importance  would  seem  to  liave  had 
its  share  in  the  grand  review.  The  ITniversity  is 
slways  represented  by  a  goodly  number  of  the 
professors,  who  openly  discuss  the  merits  of  every 
new  event  in  the  scientific  or  literary  world.  The 
fine  arte  are  nobly  represented  by  Ranch,  the  great- 
est living  sculptor  in  Germany,  and  Wagner,  the 
director  x>f  the  National  Mnseum  of  paintings  of 
the  old  masters.  To  these  may  be  added  a  goodly 
number  of  officers  of  the  government,  who  discuss 
political  matters;  and  officers  of  the  army,  who 
pass  in  review  the  merits  of  military  leaden,  or 
treat  of  the  probability  of  the  continent  being  over- 
run' by  the  Russians  and  Cossacks.  Etiquette  re- 
quires all  these  gentlemen  to  appear  in  grand  gala, 
decorated  with  orders  and  ribbons  from  sU  the  sov- 
ereigns in  Europe,  and,  indeed,  from -some  out  of  it, 
and  military  men  in  uniform—all  of  which  enlivens 
the  scene  for  a  stranger,  who  may  resd  their  several 
histories  from  the  decorations  which  they  bear. 


It  would  seem  that  these  gentlemen  cultivate  the 
conversationsl  powers  as  an  art,  and  many  of  them 
do  certainly  excel  in  it;  these  are  celebrated  for 
their  happy  style  of  expression,  and  always  draw 
an  admiring  group  around  them.  But  by  fiv  the 
most  interesting  feature  in  these  eonvenagioid  are 
the  ladies  that  grace  the  circle.  Their  accom- 
pISshmente-Hlolid  intellectual  accomplishments- 
are  really  remarkable.  It  is  enough  to  say,  tli«fc 
they  shine  in  the  company  of  such  men,  and  take 
aii  active  interest,  and  not  usfrequently  a  part,  in 
thdr  discussions,  without  for  a  moment  throwing 
off  the  feminine  grace  of  Aeir  sex.  All  of  these 
ladies  speak  two  languages,  many  of  them  three, 
and  some  even  four.  Frendi  is  a  matter  of  course, 
and  English  is  fast  becoming  a  matter  of  taste  and 
fashion.  About  ten  o'clock  the  guests  are  all  in- 
vited 'to  be  seated  at  small  tables,  accommodating 
about  four  or  five  persons  each;  and  the  lady- 
hostess  is  especially  careful  to  bring  together  kin- 
dred spirits,  by  placing  the  name  of  each  viaitor 
at  the  place  selected  for  him.  In  this  way  another 
delightful  hour  is  spent  in  adding  viands'  to  the 
eubjects  already  under  discussion;  and  the  compfny 
separate,  after  having  passed  an  agreesble  and  prof- 
itable ev^ng. 

So  much  is  the  English  language  atudied  in 
Berlin,  that  We  found  no  difficulty  in  forming 
among  the  circle  •of  our  personal  acquaintance  an 
''English  Club,"  compoeed  of  about  a  dozen  ladlea 
$ttd  gentlemen,  who  met  in  tarn,  one  evening  a 
week,  at  each  other's  houses,  for  social  intercourse 
and  amusement.  The  rulee  of  the  club  permitted 
no  other  language  than  the  English  to  be*  spoken; 
and  this,  instead  of  proving  a  damper  on  conversa- 
tion, rendered  it  the  more  Amusing  on  account  of 
the  many  strange  speeches,  and,  at-times,  Indierons 
expressions,  that  would  escape  in  the  vivacity  of 
conversation.  Bnt  the  object^^mprovenie&t' and 
practice  in  the  laagnag»*-was  attained,  and  in  the 
most  agreeable  and  efEectusl  way.  One  cogent  rea- 
son why  foreigners  are  more  successful  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  our  language  than  we  of  theirs,  is  the  fact 
that  they  never  h^itate  to  use  ell  the  words  they 
know^  hoping  that  they  may  be  right,  and  expect- 
ing to  be  set  right  if  they  are  not  so.  In  this  way 
they  must  .necessarily  make  progress.  We  have 
known  persons  to  begin  an  English  conversation 
on  what  appeared  to  be  a  stock  -of  twenty  wwds, 
and,  meager  as  was  their  cat)ital,  they  were  sure  to 
lose  nothing  by  it.  Americans,  on  the  contrary, 
too  frequently  hesitate,  and  put  ,<^  the  trial  till 
they  have  learned  more,  and  thus  the  Rubicon  is 
never  crossed.  Several  of  the  ladies  of  this  English 
Club  were  actually  readers  of  Shaksp^are,  who  is, 
by  no  means,  always  intelligible  to  the  English 
scholar.  In  their  seal  to  underatsnd  .difficult  pas- 
sages th^  would  frequently  rack  theit  brains  for 
hours,  and  then,  in  despair,  tease  their  humble 
servant,  till  he  became  a  fit  emblem  of  *'  Flatienee 
on  a  monument  smfling  at  Grief." 

It  h  seldom,  indeed,  that  good  things  are  not 
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aboBed,  and  it  voold  be  straage  if  this  eztiaordi- 
nary  aettvity  of  miad  among  the  fair  sex  did  not 
aomettmfift  degenerate  into  abaae.  In  aaother  circle 
in  BerUn  the  qneetion  ^  emancipation  of  women 
la  aaanming  an  importance  that  has  become  alarming 
to  the  sterner  sea,  who  seem  fearful  of  being  robbed 
of  their  prerogatives.  The  celebrate^  Bettina  Ton 
Amim,  a  lady  Well  known  thronghont  Gefmany 
for  her  intelleetnal  rigor  and  eccentricity  of  mind, 
has  made  herself  rery  obnoxious  to  the  Ck>Qrt»  by  ad- 
dressing to  thb  King  open  letters,  as  {hey  are  called; 
that  is,  letters  through  the  columns  of  a  journal. 
His  Majesty,,  not  admiring  a  correspoadenceof  this 
kind,  eren  with  the  famous  Bettina,  forbid  their 
publication.  She  then  honored  her  unwilling  cor- 
respondent still  more  by  Writing  a'whole  book  for 
his  edification,  and  addresmng'  It  to  him.  Many 
of  the  hints  contained  therein  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  'King  ordered  all  the  books  to  be  seised  by 
the  police  and  confiscated;  and  eren  went  so  far  as 
to  tell  Bettina  that  if  she  made  any  more  suggestions 
to  him  he  would  send  her  away  from  Berlin  to 
repine  in  solitude.  The  lady  then  began  to  address 
the  working  classes  on  the  means  of  bettering  their 
condition;  and  actually  assisted  them  in  erecting 
model  lodging-houses,  which  now  bear  her  name. 
She  then  turned  her  eiibrtii  toward  her  own  sex, 
exhorting  them  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  thrall- 
dom,  and  declare  themselret  free;  and  the  retfult 
was  the  formation  of  associations  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  women.  These  were,  so  fur  as  We  know, 
the  only  associations  of  this  kind  In  Germany,  and 
perhaps  on  the  continent,  showing  how  very  far 
Berlin  is  in  advance  of  all  other  cities  of  Germany 
in  intellectual  activity. 

During  the  revolutionaiy  excitement  of  1848  a 
number  of  these  societies  formed  themselves  into  a 
"Female  Revolutionfiry  Club,''  held  meetings,  in 
which  they  Vore  red  acarfr  as  a  symbol  of  their 
political  opinion^,  and  made  violent  speeches,  cal- 
culated, in  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty,  to  stir  up  to 
sedition  and  rebellion.  With  returning  power  the 
King  dissolved  them,  with  the  injunction  not  to 
organize  again  at  their  peril,  and  ordered  the  wife 
of  Herwegh,  the  poet,  to  leave  the  capital,  on 
aeeOunt'of  the  active  part  which  she  had  taken  in 
these  female  clubs. 

But  the  oppressed  fair  sex  were  determined  not 
to  give  up  the  contest  after  the  first  defeat.  The 
servant-girls  had  long  Considered  themselves  an 
ni-treated,  downtrodden  class,  and,  in  the  general 
fermentation  of  the  revolution,  determined  to  hold 
a  grand  indignation  meeting,  and  demand  a  redress 
of  their  grievances.  The  meeting  was  large,  aa<) 
men  were  not  admitted,  as  it  was  considered  they 
had  no  business  there  and  no  sympathy  irith  the 
poor  girls.  Ra/e  speeches  were  made,  and  it  was 
finally.  Resolved  let.  That  they  should  have  coffee 
in  the  morning  for  breakfast — ^a  luxury  not  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  them.  Resolved  3d,  That  they  should 
have  soup  at  dinner,  as  well  as  their  mistresses.  | 
Resolved  3d,  That  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  t 


bed  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  be  forced 
to  remidn  up  to  wait  on  company.  Resolved  4th, 
That  they  should  have  two  tree  evenings  in  the  week 
and  Sunday  afternoon.  This  unique  meeting  was 
the  subject  of  much  conversation,  but  of  no  very 
important  results. 

In  short,  Berlin  is  the  grand  city  of  reform  in 
Germany,  and  is  always  tiying  at  least  to  strike 
out  into  m  new  path.  Even  Cobden  was  a  lion  in 
Berlin,  and,  as  sudi,  was  invited  to  a  soiree  given 
by  the  American  embassador.  The  Turkish  em- 
bassador was  also  among^  the  invited  guests,  and 
inquired  of  the  lady  of  our  representative  who 
Oobden  was.  "  The  great  reSformer,"  was  the  reply. 
His  Turicship's  ideas  not  being  very  extended  on 
this  point,  he  naively  inquired  whether  he  wanted 
to  reform  the  Oatholio  or  the  Protestant  religion. 

A'veiy  remarkable  feature  in  (he  polished  circles 
in  Bor^n  is  the  position  and  influence  ot  the 
wealthy  Jews.  In  no  country  has  this  eventful 
and  unfortunate  nation  been  more  persecuted  than 
in.>Germany,  and  in  no  country,  perhaps,  with  the 
exception  of  Poland,  are  they  proportionally  more 
numeroua.  The  low  and  trading  Jews  in  many 
parts  <^  Germany  bear  the  appearance  of  being 
perfect  outcasts  from  humanity,  and>  indeed,  axe 
thus  treated.  In  many  ot  the  towns  they  are  not 
allowed  to  reside,  and  in  others  t&ey  are  excluded 
after  a  certain  hour  of  the  day.  Thus,  in  S'urem- 
hgfgi  one  of  the  oldest  and  fornterly  most  influ- 
ential towns  of  Germany,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  after  Six  o'olock  in  the  afternoon.  They 
eome  into  the  eity  in  the  morning,  transact  tiieir 
business-^and  th^  have  a  great  deal  of  business 
in  their  hands— imd  leave  at  the  prescribed  hour 
in  the  evening.  A  few  miles  from  Nuremberg,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  railroad,  is  the  town  of 
Fftrthj  hele  they  all  reside,  apart  from  their  neigh- 
bors; and  the  reread  that  conves^s  them  to  and 
fro  is  the  moat  profitable  one  in  all  Germany,  so 
extensive  is  the  travel.  In  the  town  of  Frankfort- 
on-the4tfain>  the  home  of  the  Rothschilds  and  the 
stronghold  of  the  children  of  Israel,  they  were  till 
lately  sorely  persecuted.  They  were  foraed  to 
reside  in  a  certain  part  of  the  city  known  as  the 
Jews'  Quaster,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  gates  that  guarded  its  entrance  were  closed, 
and  then  woe  betide  the  poor  Jew  who  was  not 
within  the  iralls.  It  was  even,  till  very  lately,  the 
ease  that  but  a  certain  number  of  marriages  were 
permitted  to  be  solemnised  among  them  yearly. 
This  number  was  restricted  to  thirteen,  and  that 
among'  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand  Jews. 
The  privilege  was,  of  course,  rare,  and  generally 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  had  ^oUm  reasons  t» 
urge  why  it  should  be  granted  to  them .  The  result 
of  this  unjust  oppression  is 'degradation— to  ex- 
press their  condition  in  a  wx>rd.  It  is  the  history  of 
the  world  that  a  subordinate  caste  loses  self-respect^ 
and  fells  in  the  scale  of  worth.  Jt  is  our  own  his- 
tory in  tlus  country. 

But  the  power  of  wealth  has  raised  many  of  the 
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Jews  of  GerniMy  to  a  mo«k  inflfientwl  powtioA; 
aad  tfao  latUr*  in  iU  tusiip  1m»  acted  oa  it»  potr 
•efisors*  aad  qualified  them  to  teka  a  promineiit 
and  enviable  stand  aiaong  theii  eompetitora  in  the^ 
social  arena.  •  Tliis  is  the  case  vith  the  ^realthur 
Jews  of  Berlin.  The  first  impetua  given  to  thia 
desirable  state  of  things  "Vas  the  powerful  mind  of 
the  celebrated  Jewish  phUosopherMendebsohn,  who 
gathered  around  -him  a  briiliant  circle  of  intelU- 
gence^  and  made  his  hopsft  the.  rendeavong  of  the 
first  ijiteUectB  of  his  dsf .  His  U^auly»  all  of  whom 
are  highlj  gifted,  still  continue  their  Utecaary  re- 
unions,  and  dlffuae  a  love.  oC  letten  a«d  the  afta 
among  those  around  them.  The  mos^  poverful 
scion  of  .the  stoek-— Kendelss<^<  the  great  cob}« 
poser — died  but  thr^  yeara  ago,  and  his  newaiffli 
were  brought  from  Leipsjg  to  Berliut  wh^ra  aU 
classes  united  to  do  hopor  to  hjui  memoty.  Dudng 
our  stay  iif  Berlin,  w«  found  ae  whrer#  npore  nota* 
bilitiea  in  liteiatar«>  seienccu  and  the  arts  than  l» 
the  hospitable  mansion  ot  a  wealthy  Jewish.  Ia47« 
This  taste  for  literature  amoug  all  cUasea  seems 
to  have  taken  ita  rise  with  the  real  foandei  of  the 
Prussian  aaonarehy  and  "Csther  of  his  aoanti^/' 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  wte  a  man  whose  leisiue 
hours  were  all  employed  ki  literary  lahom^poetQr 
and  philosophy.  Hla  well-kaown  lore  of  the  mnaas 
drew  to  hia  court  many  who  suppoaedthemailyes 
lnj  birth  and  destiny  to  be  great  •poets,  with  no 
other  failing  than  the  yery  usnal  oae  of  that  elaas 
of  aoaoklnd^  namely,  empty  poekets*  Om  of  thove, 
a  celebrated  female  tavrsMso^e,  known  in  »the 
early  annala  of  Firussia  aa  the  Kanehm^  whose 
passion  was^  Homer-like^  to  sing  to  the  people, 
though  in  doggerel  Yers^,  of  the  deeds  of  th9 
nation,  teased  the  old  King  a  long  while  ibr  a 
little  assistance  in  the  way  of  money.  Prsderiek 
at  laat  gare  her  a  scolding  and  twqdoUsrs.;  where- 
upon aha  immediately  ezclauned, 

-    MfimdoUtn!  «h«l»ptittrtki«cl 
Twe.doIUn!  O,  kow  ara«t  a  U^r 

Ffedertek  the  Orest  waa  a  very  remaikahle  man 
in  many  reqpecta,  and  so  unwilling  to  submit  to 
nstraint  that  his  eaurtiers  found  it  a  difficult  mat- 
tar  to  induce  him  to  behare  as  a  king;  that  ia» 
aooording  to  their  idea  of  royal  dignity.  His  inter- 
coniae  with  his  subjects  was  so  free  that  he  waa  even 
on  good  terma  with  the  achool-chlldren  in  the  rtreelM 
who  would  often  follow  and  talk  to  him,  as  he  was 
riding  into  the  city  from  hia  country  palace.  In 
Germany  Wednesday  afternoon  ia  given  to  theehil'' 
dren  for  recreation^-a  custom  which  is.  rery  oUl. 
One  of  the  said  aftomoona  it  happenedsthat  quite  a 
crowd  of  children  met  the  old  King  on  horsebackt 
and  gathered  around  him,  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
proceed.  Being  in  a  hurry,  he  said,  rather  impa- 
tientiy,  *'  Go  along,  boys,  to  school.''  '<Ha!  ha  I" 
eoDclaimed  the  children,  "a  King,  and  dan't  know 
that  them's  no  school  on  Wednesday  afternoon  1" 
Frederick  waa  eccentric  in  the  extNPme,  and  lav- 
ished his  affsctions  on  his  hounds  and  his  flute. 
The  beAutiM  Palace  of  ''Aans  fiEsnci/'  built  by 


him  in  the  royal  residence  ol  Potsdam,  ia  still  he|t 
up  in  beautiful'  style,  being  the  fiKvorite  plscs  U 
resoft  of  the  pseseBt  King.  But  the  apartoMatsia 
whidi  Frederick  mostly  passed  his.  time  sre  pn- 
served,.  with  fcreat  rsYorencj^  as  they  were  ▼hes 
he  died.  In  his  Ubcaiy  ia  a  large,  sols,  eoToed 
wJLth  oi^ange-coloEed  aatii^.  which  is  tern  and  m- 
ered  with  the  spots  fro«  tl^e  greasy  paws  of  liii 
fapunda  as  he  fed  them*  These  dogs  wei;e8o de« 
to  him,  that  ne  lefb  ocdera,  in  hia  will,  aa  to  the 
place  and  manner  of  their  burial;  and  in  the  0I4 
arbor  to  which  he  frequently  rsaorted  in  the  sua- 
mep 8fNison,.may  now  be  seen  thegraTeS. sad mona- 
ments  of  his  futhlul  dogs.-  Frederick  the  Qxot 
wss  a  great  adn^mv  of  Franklin,  and  cTea  inritad 
him  to  hia  cour^  intimating  that  if  it  were  not  kt 
his  fear  of  England,  and  the  iniuence  of  tke  latter 
power  in  Germany,  he  would  be  glad  to  sssiet  the 
American  i^ioTiuoes  in  theiK  strug^  The  greatest 
error  in  the  eld  King*s  life,  and  one  which  he  moet 
regretted  finally,  .was  the  iuTitation  U)  Voltaire  to 
become  an  Uiipate  of  •"  Sana  Sotioi."  The  King 
waa  a^  ardent  admimr  of  French  literature,  and 
even  wrote  poeikry  in  that  langoage.  He  thought 
it  a  capital  idea  to  have  so  powerful  a  master  to 
criticise  hia  efforts;  but  ia  the  earcastie  aad  bitter 
Voltaire  he  found  a  maatar  in  the  truest  sease  of 
the  term.  The  man  whose  audacity  feared  soither 
Go4,  his  fellow-man,  nor  SataU;  ridiculed  the  old 
!png  to  his  Texy  face,  and  called  it  an  set  of  fiiend- 
ship,  performed  with  a  view  to  improTe  him.  Fred- 
eirick's  oAanuscripts  wars  shown  to  us,  with  the 
criticisma  of  Voltaire  written  by  himself  oa  the 
margin;  and  their  caustic  aatire  did  iuiprove  the 
King  effectually;  for  they  soon  fell  out,  snd  quar- 
reled with  each  other  like  cat  and  dog,  till,  st  last, 
Voltaire  received  orders  to  leave.  The  French 
philosopher  then  resided  a  while  in  HoUaad,  and, 
sfter  quarreling  with  and  abusing  c^veiy  literar; 
eel«jbrity  there,  left  the  conntry  with  the  hitter 
Jewell,  "Adieu,  ye  decks,  canals,  and  rabble  I" 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  Berlin  is  the  per- 
fect mania  for  newspaper  reading.  The  "  cafth" 
that  in  other  cities  of  the  continent  are  &l^  vitb 
an  ever-moving,  chattering  crowd*  are  here  so  ailent 
that  one  on  entering  fairly  walks  with  a  light  step^ 
in  order  not  to  break  the  gencoral  stillneea,  nor 
interrupt  the  group  of  leadera  gathered  around  the 
tables,  and  sipping  cofiee,  tea,  or  chocolate,  while 
devouring  ih^  news  of  the  day.  A  very  important 
item  of  expense  in  keeping  a  Berlin  cafi  ia  the 
provision  of  journals  from  aU  quartera  of  tiie  world; 
and  the  principal  reading-room  and  cafe  of  the 
capital  containa  joun^s  in  more  than,  a  doxen 
langusges,  even  to  the  modern  Greek. 

Vo  mania  yages  more  violently  in  Bedin  tiw 
that  of  titles.  It  ia  the  rarest  occurrsDce  to  hear  a 
man  called  by  his  simple  patronymic  Among 
these  no  titles  a^  more  numerous  .than  that  of 
•^  Privy-Counselor."  The  slightest  act  of  fidelitj 
to  the  government,  or  the  most  trifling  public 
service  or  individual  merit,  is  sure  to  raise  a  pnbhc 
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man  to  tliia  dignity.  A  oapltsl  cuicatnre,  that 
appeared  during  our  Bojoum  there^  represented  a 
man  knocking  TioleBtlj,  in  the  deacl  of  the  night, 
at  the  door  of  a  private  hotel  containing  furnished 
Iedg2iig9;  the  moment  s  wiadow  in- the  second  story 
i»  raised,  the  man  inqpirea  in  an  elevated  toas,. 
*' !» the  Privy-OoaQselor  at  home  ?"  la  an  instant 
tareety  iriodoira  47  epeny  twenty  heads  appear, 
and  tnreaty  "  Ym!9  "  respond  td  the  iwiairy *  Thlsi 
amasiag  oostoa  is  canied  se  fhr  that  the  vires  of 
said  gentlemeay  When  addmssed,  alwsja  reeeWe 
Iha-  same  fitie«  irith  a  feminine  tarminatioB;  and 
it  m  nothiBg  niiiumal  to  hear  a  )ady  spoken  to  as 
"  Mm.  PrivyOoimsdAress  I!*  And  thus  with,  every  ^ 
title  that  a  man  may  claim;  he  can  not  even  receive 
a  simple  "good-by"  without  having  his,  oiBcial 
digni^  attached  to  it  *'Qood  morning,.  Mr.'  Su- 
preme* Coosiatorial^Oonnselcarr'  «'Good  evening, 
Mra.  SQpresM-Consistorial-Ooaaseloress!"  "How 
do  yoa  do  t^-day,  Mr.,Ohlef*Director-of-the-Eing's- 
fbiastt"  '*How  do  yon  .find  yonrself,  Mrs.  Chief- 
IHreetresBt"  ete.  Bven  the  miliUry  titles  of  the 
gentlemen  are  applied  to  their  wives.  "  Mrs.  Gen- 
eraiesa,"  «Mss.  OapUiness,"  is  a  r&f  common 
tbtm  ef  addrasa  to  mild  aad  delicate  beia|p,.wlu» 
bear  no  eKtemal  traits  of  paying.any  other  homage 
to  the  god  of  War  than  that  of  loving  and  serving 
hia  disclpies*  And  tiraa  this  tiUe  epidemic  runs  on 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  arts  and  sciences^ 
"  Mi*.  Doetrass,"  "  Mrs.  Protesoress/'  and  so  forth, 
tiU  it  is  e]diiliMtied. 

Then  the-  same  malady  reappears,  in  a  modified 
form,  in  the -many  nniqne  family  namea  handed 
down  froia  fhther  to  s^Bf  and  most  probably  taking 
their  oigiB  in  the  peisonal  peeullarity  of  the  fsmily 
paCriatGho^Uspretesion.  We  have  first  Mr.  Gk>d- 
Love  and  Mr.  Tmsl-in-God,  reminding  one  strongly 
^  the  old  I^uiitaBB  in  English  history.  Then  come 
Mr.  DevU-Hater  and  Mr.  Man-Devil-^e  latter 
gentleman  is  at  this  moment  prime  minister  of  the 
Fmbsian  esrbinet,  and  his  politioal  enemies,  the 
republicans  and  liberalists,  do  not  hesitate  to  de^ 
elaie  that  his  name  is  most  i^pir^riate.  After 
these  we  find  Mr.  Woolen-Weaver,  Mr.  SUk-Bm» 
broiderer,  Mr.  Big-Head,  Mr.  Little-Ohwkea,  etc., 
tin  ene  pauses  in  astonishment  at  this  etraberaaca 
«f  fcney  in  the  ssleetion  ef  eognomens.   - 

There  is  in  Berlin  a  certain  activity  and  bustle 
that  gires  it  mote  the  appearance  of  ^  Amerieaa 
^ty  than  any  other  in  Germany,  and  the  people 
themselves  do  business  with  more  dispatch  than  is 
tnually  employed  by  their  neighbors.  The  fact 
tiiat  ^re  important  railroads  biranch  ott  in  all  di- 
rBcticns  from  the  city,  shows  an  aj^reciation  el 
the  value  of  trade  and  IntercourBe  with  neighbor* 
ing  powers.  By  means  of  one  of  these  foads  tibe 
market  of  Berlin  is  always  supplied  with  live  fish 
firom  the  Baltic  Se*,  swimining  about  In  the  reser^ 
Toirs  on  the  market-place.  This  is  a  specimen  el 
enterprise  peculiarly  un-<}ermui-like,  and  especially 
American.  We  Saw  nothing  like  it  in  any  other 
Ovman  cities. 


Another  enttfprising  faature  to  be  met  with  here 
seems  rather  tp  surpasa  even  bi»tl»B  Jonathan:  It 
ia  that  of  canine  induatBy.  Indeed,  we  coafesa 
that  the  dogs  seemed,  in  many  instiuuses,  mora 
induabrieoa  than  the  man.  Nearly  every  thin^^  ia 
ditegged  to  market  by  dog^power.  Barly  ia  the 
miNniing  the  whole  city  is  fuRowed  by  little  milk- 
wagona  dram  by  dogs^  and.  foUowed  by  wooemb, 
who  diatnbuta  the  milk  and  coUeet  the  mon^. 
About  nine  o'doek  the  milk  ia  all'  sented,  and  at 
nearly  eveiy  oomer  may  be  seen  the  litde  milk- 
wagon,  with  Tr^  partly  nnhameased,And  enjoying 
afimgal  break£ut  providsd  by  his  mistress^  while 
tho  latter  has:  stepped  into  a  neighboring  house  fin 
a  cnp  of  coffae  and  a  rolL  These  and  the  gasBi|k 
of  the  morning  being  duly  discnasedr  dog,  eaiW 
and  mistress  again  start  en  their  rounds,  to  oolleat 
swiU  at  the  houses  of.  the  cnstomer?,  with  whiolL 
to  Jegals  old  Brindle  on<  their  wtnmf  and  thua 
theoB  deg-aarts  ar6  travoreing  the  oit^  till  nooap 
when  they  leave  to  their  rural  domieiles,.  and  do 
not  reappear  till  the  fiittowing  aunriae.  A  matter 
which. caused  soma  refiection  to  ooradves  waa  the 
propriety,  of  convoying  milk-cana  and  swill-barvoLi 
in  the  aame  vehicle;  but  we  are  in  duty  bound  to 
sttppeae  thai  errant  never  oeear,  although  the 
proximity  betwoen  visa  and  tirtna  seamed  to  aa 
too  close  for  the  general  wdtee. 

Ia  thia  way  nearly  all  the  dogs  in  tho  humUer 
walka  oi  W»  ale  readersd  materially  usefuL  Theif 
draw  wood  and  all  kinds  of  fuel;  the  baker  seldom 
faaa  a  eart  or  batrow  withottt  hia  dog;  and  eveii 
the  butcher  will  have  hia  dog  harnessed  in  front 
of  hia  wagon:  these  vehislss  are  geaarsUy  coa- 
strueted  liko  w]ieel'bairows,.8o  that  tho  owner  can 
steer  by  the  riiafta  while  tiie  dog  pulla.  Thus 
doga  of  every  shade,  race,  and  siao  enter  into  tho 
busy  scenes  of  life,  and  many  ^  them  seem  to 
have  all  its  sorrows  woefklly  depicted  en  their  eare- 
worn  conntenancaa.  Then,  agouti  there  are  aria- 
toeratia  doga;  that,  Bke  their  aunters,  sre  laay 
hounds,  who  pr^  upon  the  body-pditic,  and  tarn 
op  thdr  noaes  at  honest  labor;  these  seldom  pasa 
thoir  poor  lelationa  withont  a  scowl,  and  the  lattei 
aoaoetimea  leada  to  open  combat,  which,  being  cai- 
ried  on  with  one  of  the  parties  in  harness,  in- 
^uetttly  interforsa  ml^  the  distribution  of  broad 
and  milk. 

Berlin  k  .peculiarly  dsstitato  of  what  the  Gar- 
mam  call "  FeopU*9  L^;"  that  i»,  amoaemeBta  and 
festtvate  in  the  open  air-  In  aouthem  Germany  tiio 
outskirts  of  every  eity  abound  with  publie  placaa 
of  resort— large  open  commons,  gardena,or  pnUiiB 
houses,  where  the  national  eustoma  of  tho  oonntiy 
may  be  seen  on  ovary  holiday ,  and  thoosanda  col- 
lect to  indulge  in  mirth  aad  pleaaova  Bat  tho 
Berliners  seem  to  be  of  a  more  serious  and  reflecting 
turn  of  mind,  even  tho  loWer  classes;  and  although 
places  of  resort  abound,  as  elsewhere,  the.  amuse- 
ment is  of  a  quiet  nature,  as  if  nnder  restndnt, 
and  all  those  places  bear,  theraft^,  more  of  tho 
American  character. 
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A  strildiig  trait  in  the  Gezinaa  chax^tu  ii  that 
the  individual  always  r^Dains  in  his  sphere;  and 
he  is  generally  placed  there  by  his  tathen,  and 
stays  there  during  life,  leaving  his  oftpring  *in  the 
same  plaoe  that  he  vacates.  Thns,  some  of  the 
oldest  inns  in  (Germany  have  for  eenturisa  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  family.  The  house  itself 
seems  to  aoquire  this  extremely  conservatiTe'dispO* 
sition;  and  one  of  the  hotels  in  Augsburg  has  been 
a  public  house-  for  four  hundred  years.  Its  register 
28  a  most  valuable  document,  containing  the  auto- 
graphs of  many  of  the  most  wondiarful  men  of  the 
last  four  centuries,  among  which  are  the  names  of 
Charles  the  fifth  and  Napoleon*  Some  of  the 
most  influential  and  wealthy  private  banking- 
houses  of  Germany ^.have  retidned  the  aame  Arm 
for  centuries;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  thcf 
house  of  Rothschild  may  perpetuate  itself  quite  as 
long.  The  American,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  perfect 
Jack-of-all-trades,  and  alwayiT  flying  off  at  a  tan- 
gent; dabbling,  at  the  same  time,  in  three  or  four 
occupations  of  a  totally  diflSsrent  nature— governing 
a  state  and  trading  in  ftugar  or  iron,  teaching  school 
and  driving  a  stagecoach.  This  to  a  German  would 
be  as  impossible  as  it  id  incomprehensible.  Dining 
one  day  at  the  house  of  a  banker  of  Berlin,  the 
conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  relative  value 
of  money  in  Prussia  and  the  United  States;  to  this 
was  added  the  question  of  exchange  between'  the 
two  countries,  and  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  so 
far  as  it  effected  certain  articles  of  trade  in  irhich 
Germany  and  this  country  are  largely  interest^. 
In  rising  firom  table  our  hostess  inquixed  what 
house  we  were  connected  with  in  the  United  States. 
On  disclaiming  any  connection  with  commercial 
aflbiis,  the  lady^  expressed  her  surprise  that  one 
not  in  the  profession  should  take  sufficient  interest 
in  it  to  discuss  it^  laws;  ^ 

Sh<»ily  afterward,  at  the  request  of  a  medical 
fHend  at  home,  we  applied  at  one  of  the  hospitals 
for  some  sftecial  information  in  xelation  to  a  certain 
branch  of  medical  practice.  The  first  interview 
waa  very  courteous  on  the  part  o(  the  resident 
physician,  but  the  rules  of  the  institution  required 
the  names  pf  all  visitors  to  be.  registered..  This 
proceeding  showed  the  gentleman  that  wb  laid  no 
claims  to  the  title  of  H.  D.,  and  with  regret  he 
informed  us  that  gentlemen  not  of  the  profession 
were  positively  excluded  by  the  board,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  hi*  surpnge  that  we  should 
take  any  interest  in  such  an  aiEur*  We  merely 
give  these  examples  to  diow  how  much  Germans 
are  govern^,  and  how  seldom  the  thought  occurs 
to  them  to  leave  a  beaten  track.  It  is  an  evil  that 
at  this  moment  is  doing  much.to  prevent  the  regen- 
eration of  the  fkther-land« 


IfBOLSor  of  attention  to  small  things  haa  beenr 
the  defeat  of  more  than  one  mind  in  thia  world. 
Showers  epring  from  rain-drops. 
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air  asT.  ».  mt.  jAan9  tvr, 

Thxu  is  one  truth  that  time  teaches  us,  slowly 
but  surely:  it  is  that  we  may  not  yield  our  aflbo- 
tions  to  Uiings  of  this  world,  however  worthy  they 
seem  for  our  love.  Not  but  that  the  love  of  a  warm 
heart  may  meet  with  a  like  response,  or  that  the 
sympathiea  of  an  affectionate  nature  are  in  vain, 
but  foeeauae  they  are  too  frail  for  immortality.  Tha 
grave  has  buried  such  hoots  of  bright  hopsa*  and 
cast  a  shadow  over  so  many  aching  hearts,  bereft 
of  sunshine  and  gladness,  that  we  can  scarcely 
mention  it  without  calling  forth  a  sigh  from  aome 
poor  broken  heart. 

We  hever  leam  what  death  means  till  it 
so  near  us  that  we  feel  his  cold  breath,  and 
one  from  our  side  whose  step  has  been  the  echo  of 
our  own,  whose  smile  was  the  sunlight  of  the  lifie. 
Then  we  no  longer  wonder  at  the  heartrsoba  and 
the  pale  cheeks,  that  never  asked  but  always  gviped 
our  sympathies,  and  sometimes  our  prayers. 

I  recollect,  and  with  such  Vividness  that  only  « 
few  days  seem  to  be  past,  when  there  was  such  m 
shadoT  thrown  across  my  path.  .It  waa  the  pass- 
,  ingfaway  of  a  schoolmate  fr<mi  earth  that  gave  me 
the  sad  experiettce;  and  time  has  repeated  the 
lesson  so  often  that  I  oan  never  hope  to  see  it  leas 
distinct  than  at  present  It  was  not  the  first  death 
within  the  range  of  my  knowledge  or  acquaintance, 
but  he  was  the  .first  I.eaw  die,  and  he  waa  one 
wkeae  life  was  very  dear  to  me.  Some  yearn  before 
I  had  seen  a  little  brother  wrapped  up  in  a  snowy 
shrond;  but  there  was  such  %  sweet  smile  upon  his 
paU  cheeks  and  lips,  that  I  thought  he  had  grown 
happy  again  after  so  many  days  and  nights  of 
pain.  I  recollect  an  old  gray-headed  man  that 
died  the  summer  before;  but  it  was  not  strange  he 
should  die,  for  he  had  been  old,  and  gray-headed^ 
and  leaning  on  his  staffs  and  saying  th^t  he  would 
die  soon  many  years  before;  and. I  thought  it 
strange,  indeed,  that  he  had  lived  aa  many  as 
eighty  years. 

This  Was  my  schoolmate— the  one,  among  all  my 
schoolmates^  that  I  loved  best  We  sat  beside  each 
other  In  the  school-room,  ixi  the  same  seat,  and 
held  our  desk  in  common;  and,  indeed,  there  waa 
nothing  that  seemed  to  bdong  to  one  more  than 
the  other.  Not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  in 
the  play-yard  we  were  brothers,  and  whatever  waa 
the  game  that  occupied  our  hours  of  recreation  we 
were  to  be  found  on  the  same  Me,  1  know  that  I 
ahosld  not  have  had  heart  to  best  him  in  any  of 
our  childlike  contests— our  shout  of  victory  always 
went  up  together. .  But  what  glorious  times  we  had 
during  the  holidays  and  on  each  returning  Satur- 
day! In  the  warm  season  we  were  out  among 
the  green  hillsj  with  sudi  merry  shouts  as  only 
school-boys  know  how  to  utter.  In  the  spring  we 
gathered  flowers;  and  in  the  autumn<>time  we  were 
found  busy  at  the  roota  of  the  hickory  and  walnut 
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trees;  and  ▼hen  there  'wete  neither  flowen  nor  nuts 
to  gather,  we  would  ait  near  each  other  on  the 
creek-banka,  and  fish  for  minnowa,  till  the  aun 
atreaming  atdelong  among  Utt  nillowa  warned  na 
that  onr  parenta  would  be  lo<^ng  for  ua  anzioualy. 
Then,  hand  in  hand,  with  heaits  fall  to  the  brim 
of  happinesa,  we  went  on  our  way  home. 

Our  liat  ramble  in  the  woods  "wtm  on  one  of 
thooe  bright  autumn  daya,  when  the  hills  aad  treea 
look  Bo  royal'  in  their  rich  purpla  robea.  The 
learea  had  begun  to  fall,  and  erery  now  and  then 
the  wind  would  come  bluateritig  among  the  top- 
moat  brmnchea^  anatching  whole  handsful,  and  toaa- 
ing  them  into  the  bright  sunshine,  till  the  ground 
was  rich  in  ita  treaaura  of  gold,  and  purple,  and 
bivwn,  and  scarlet  hues.  Happineaa  could  not 
have  been  more  complete  than  ours.  As  we  went 
home  after  thia  day  of  wOdeat  joy,  he  looked  Ian- 
ghid;  and  when  we  sat  down  on  a  large  rock  by 
the  roadside,  he  leaned  hia  h^d— I  can  almost  feel 
the  presaure  now— ^against  my  shoidder,  and  aaid 
that  it  ached  badly.  The  neact  morning  he  was 
not  at  the  Sabbath  achool,  and  then  I  knew  he 
waa  sick.  O  how  I  longed  to  see  him,  attd  ait  on 
hia  bedside,  if  he  lay  in  bed,  and  talk  to  him  1  The 
nest  day,  aa  I  went  to  school,.  I  passed  by  the 
house,  but  saw  no  one  whom  I  might  ask  about 
hia  welfare.  That  day  at  school  was  full  of  anx- 
iety, more  so  than  erer  one  had  been  before,  and  it 
waa  in  rain  that  I  attempted  to  study;  for  my 
heart  and  thoughts  were  with  him,  and  he  had 
norer  been  absent  before.  ICy  lessona  were  but 
poorly  recited,  and  when  the  teacher  aaked  the 
cause  I  burst  into  tears,  as  if  my  heart  wOuId 
break;  and  after  a  little  while,  when  I  became  calm 
and  told  him  that  Charley  waa  sick,  be  put  his 
arm  around  my  neek,-  and  told  me  to  call  in  the 
morning  and  aee  how  my  dear  schoolmate  waa. 
.  I  started  early  the  next 'morning,  but)  aa  I  came 
near  the  house;  I  had  a  strange  reluctance  about 
going  in  and  asking  for  him.  It  waa  strange,  for 
it  had  nerer  been  ao  before.  As  I  entered  the 
little  side-gate,  hia  mother  saw  me  through  the 
window,  and  came  and  opened  the  door,  and  I 
went  tremblingly  in,  and  stood  by  his  little  bed- 
aide.  The  moment  he  saw  me  hia  eyes  brightened, 
and  there  waa  the  old  familiar  amile,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  pain;  but  he  was  very  aick^  and  I  felt,  aa 
I  saw  the  faces  of  the  fiimily,  that  they  were  all  in  * 
great  fear.  Something  of  fear  took  possession  of 
me,  and  something  of  pleasure  also,  for  I  waa  glad 
to  aee  him;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  words 
passed  between  us,  except  the  whispering  of  each 
other's  names.  What  happiness  it  wai  to  atand 
beside  his  bed,  and  hold  his  hand  in  mine;  to  aee 
hia  lace  again,  and  know  that  he  was  aliTe;  and  to 
think  that  before  many  days  passed  I  would  stop 
before  the  little  gate-  in'^the  morning,  and  whistle, 
and  then  he  would  come  out,  and  we  would  go  to 
school  again  together  1  The  school-bell  rang;  I 
started,  and  pressed  his  hot  hand,  and  said  I  would 
call  again  when  I  came  from  school  in  the  evening. 


The  school-hours  passed,  but  how  wearily  I  And 
when  the  dismission  bell  rang,  I  sprung  from  the 
s^t,  and  almost  ran  till  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
house.  I  went  in  with  a  trembling  heart,  all  waa 
BO  quiet  and  still.  They  were  all  atanding  about 
the  bed;  and  sobbing,  especially  the  mother.  The 
shadow  of  some  mighty  foar  passed  over  me,  and 
I  shrank  back  a  moment,  and  then  drew  nearer  to 
the  bed,  till  I  could  see  his  face.  He  waa  dying; 
his  cheeks  were  pale,  and  hia  breathinga  were  as 
if  each  one  would  be  the  last,  and  his  blue  eye 
had  a  strange  glare.  He  seemed  to  look  at  me,  but 
did  not  recognize  me.  The  setting  sun  shone  above 
the  head  of  the  bed,  and  as  it  grew  dim  and  disap- 
peared he  breathed  fainter,  and  at  laat  I  heard 
aonr  one  whhper,  "  He  ifModl*'  j  There  waa  with 
the  words  a  heavy,  cold  pressure  upon  my  heart*- 
a  sadness  that,  child  aa  I  waa,^  for  a  long  time  clung 
heavily  to  my  heart 

The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  they  buried  him. 
I  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  but  was  at  the  house 
when  the  coffin  was  opened,  that  all  preaent  might 
again  look  upon  the  pale  face.  At  first  I  shrank 
hack,  and  my  courage  would  have  failed  me,  but 
some  one  noticed  me  sobbing,  and  knowing  that 
we  had  been  p}aymates,  came  and  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  led  me  to  the  coffin.  I  forgot  all  pres- 
ent, -and  placed  my  hand  on  his  cold  forehead  first, 
and  then  my  cheek  against  hia  cold  ^cheek;  but  I 
could  not  aee  his  foce  diatinctly,  for  my  eyes  were 
too  full  for  teara.  The  white  cloth  waa  put  over 
the  face  again,  the  lid  of  the  coffin  acrewed  down 
to  ita  place,'  and  he  waa  seen  no  more.  Tet  not 
here  did. I  realise  hia  loss  fiiati  it  was  when  the 
clods  b^g&n  to  fill  up /the  grave;  then  all  hope  waa 
gone,- and  I  knew  I  ahould  see  him  no  more. 

The  place  where  they  buried  him  waa  in  the 
graveyard  among  the  billa,  over  which  we  had 
wandered  40  often  in  the  spring,  and  summer,  and 
autumn  times.  The  graveyard  waa  a  familiar  one 
to  me,  but  I  had  never  loved  it  before  as  I  did  now. 
Saturdays  were  lonely  daya;  but  when  they  came, 
tmd  .the  weather  waa  {fleasant,  I  went  to  his  grave, 
and  would  ait  there  whole  houra .  The  grass  grows 
green  over  it,  and  the  rese-bush  at  hia  feet  has  been 
often  clothed  in  flowers,  and  the  evergreen  at  the 
head-stone  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  large  tree,  but 
he  is  to  me  the  aanie  gentle,  joyous-hearted  Moj  that 
aat  beside  me  in  the  school-room. 


Thx  following  anecdote  ia  told  of  an  individual 
who  heard  Sheridan  speak  against  Warren  Hastings. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour,  he  said,  "  AH 
thia  is  mere  declamation;"  when  the  second  was 
finished,  "This  is  a  wonderful  oration;"  at  the 
close  of  the  third,  "Mr.  Haatmga  hsa  acted  very 
unjuatifiably;"  at  the  fourth,  "tfr.  Heatings  is  an 
atrocious  criminal;"  and  at  the  laat,  "  Of  all  mon- 
sters of  iniquity,  the  most  .enormous  ia  Warren 
Heatings." 
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THB  BIBLB  PRIEITBIT  TO  KBiSOlT. 

«T  sowAHo  moiMoy  b.  9. 

Chomje  reader^  yott,  donbtlesQ,  vtlm  jam  mind 
above  lU  other  treasures;  yoa  will,  therefore,  put 
a  liigfa  estimate  upon  atij  thing'  whiclk  tends  to 
ImproTe  it.  The  Bible  has  a  greater  infloenoe  in 
developing  and  enltiyating  the  xntelleet  than  any 
other  book  of  which!  have  any  knowledge.  If 
yon  donbt  this,  will  yoa  not  sit  down  by  my  side, 
and  reason  with  me  on  the  subject  for  a  lew  min- 
ntes?  I  will  endeavor  not  to  weary  yoo,  and  I 
promise  yon  tiiat  it  may  be  soikie  time  W6re  I  ask 
yonr  attention  again. 

I  grant  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Bible  is  to 
show  US  the  way  of  salvation;  but  in  achieving 
this  end  it  accomplishes  many  minor  ones.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  a  fiber  of  the  body  nor  a  faenlty  of  the 
-soul  upon  which  it  does  not  lay  its  hand  of  mercy— 
not  a  temporal  interest  or  relation  npon  which  % 
does  not  send  forth  a  stream  of  bljessings.  Many 
look  upon  it  as  a  book  which,  though  suitable 
enough  for  the  simple  and  the  afflicted,  has  no  attrac- 
tions for  strong  and  healthy  minds.  Now,  ponder 
my  argument  against  this  error>  and  that  I  wan- 
der not  from  the^  point,  let  me  state  my  proposition: 

The  Bible  promotes  the  deveSopment  and  >ciilti- 
▼ation  of  13ie  intellect. 

It  enlarges  the  foundations  of  knowledge.  In 
things  both  natural  and  supernatural,  we  ean  not 
proceed  a  step  without  primary  truths.  That  there 
are  such  truths  must  be  apparent;  for  without  them 
every  process  of  rtosoning  would  be  interminable. 
A  primary  truth  may  be  known  by  the  following 
signs:  it  can  neither  be  proved  nor  refuted  by 
clearer  propositions;  and  it  forces  men,  whether 
they  admit  or  deny  it,  to  act  as  though  they  beliete 
it.  A  philosopher,  for  ezamj^,  may  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  an  ezternid  world,  and  may  meet  wiUi 
no  one  who  ean  refute  him;  nevertheless,  he  will 
b€~as  careful  to  avoid  fires,  and  rivers,  and  blows, 
•as  if  he  taught  that  fiamewill  barn,^and  water 
drown,  and  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal. 

A  large  basis  of  these  truths  ife  afforded  to  num 
by  intuition,  and  upon  it  he  erects  the  structure  of 
natural  science;  but  ii  is  evident  that,  however 
high  he  may  carry  up  the  edifice,  he  can  not 
broaden  it.  But  the  Bible  enlarges  the  foundmtioiu 
of  knowledge;  it  lays  a  number  of  basis  truths  in 
the  fiiith — such  as  tiie  existence  of  Ood,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  future 
life,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  judgment 
to  come,  and  the  scheme  of  ^salvation  tlirougfa  our 
Lord — and  on  this  added  and  supernatural  founda- 
tion man  can  build,  as  on  Jacob's  stony  pillow, 
successive  stories,  like  the  rounds  of  the  mystic 
ladder,  and  side  by  side  with  the  ascending  angels 
of  CM,  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  he  bathes  his 
head  in  the  divine  glory. 

It  may  be  alleged  by  tome,  that  the  propositions 
just  steted  are  first  truths  of  natural  knowledge. 


and,  therefore,  need  no  revelation  frnm  Heaven. 
Try  them.  Are  men  compelled  to  act  as  though 
they  believe  th«m?  do  they  not  generally  act  as 
though  Aey  disbelieved  themT  It  it  alleged  by 
many  that  they  may  be' built  upon  oUier  trutlu; 
the  being  {ft  Ood,  for  instance,  upon  the  axiom  tiitt 
every  efiiect  must  have  an  adequate  eause.  Perhtpi 
some  of  them  are  discoverable  by  unassisted  an- 
gelic minds; ^but  are  they  by  unaided  hmman  oaest 
What  ancient  philosopher  ever  masoned  hinnelf 
up  to  any' one  of  them?  True,  here  and  there, a 
gray-haired  sage,  after  the  labor  of  a  life,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  some;  but  it  was  a  mete  glimpse,  beheld 
with  doubt  and  ftar,  and  ^leading,  to  no  uRfnl 
result.  Nor  was  this  ignoranoe  dae  to  any  vant 
of  interest  in  religious  themes.  What  nation  that 
ever  emerged  from  harbarism  did  not  speculate 
upon  these  points*  and,  by  ito  absurd  notions  con- 
eernlng  them,  demonstrate  that  ^e  "  wof  Id  by  wis- 
dom inMW  not  God  V 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  their  errors  wwe  owisg 
to  imperfect  naentel  cultivation.  Philosophen,  to 
whom,  so  fkr  as  inteUect  and  polish  are  concerned, 
the  world  has  looked  up  for  ages,  and  still  looks 
up,  sought  after  this  knowledge  aa  after  hid  treas- 
uro,  yet  died  without  the  sight.  Siroonides,  on  tiie 
fortieth  day  of  his  seareh  sAer  Ged,  cried,  ''The 
more  I  consider  the  subject  the  more  obscure  it 
becomes."  Greeee  confessed  her  ignoranee  when 
the  eleeted  an  altar  to  the  unknown  Ood;  and 
Socrates,  her  noblest  son,  marked  the  end  of  the 
longest  march  of  unaided  inind  toward  Ood  by  a 
sacrifice  to  Esculapins.  I  know  that  reason  vuj 
render  the  trathsT  in  question  pmiaUe  before  thej 
are  revealed,  and  may  illustrate  them  afterward; 
but  she  can  never  advance  them  from  the  probable 
'to  thd  certain  till  she  hears  a  voloe  ft^m  heaven. 
Skeptics  who,  with  all  the  light  of  modem  aeienee. 
reject  the  Bible  are  in  darkness  ooneeming  eren 
the  being  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  man. 

Ton  perceive  the  discouragenoent  which  every 
mind  must  feel  when  theve  is  no  levelatioo— a  dii- 
eoursgement  which  must  increase  with  every  sne- 
ceeding  age.  Who  would  deny  himself  esse,  and 
home,  and  pleasure,  to  enter  upon  a  voyage  which 
has  always  terminated  in  icebergs,  and  eioads,  and 
shipwreck,  and  confbsed  cries  dying  out  into  eternal 
sil^cet  Tet  such-  has  been  the  end  of  erery 
visage  of  human  reason  in  aearch  of  the/' golden 
fleece"  of  religious  truth.  No  wonder;  for  it  is  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  infinite  by  the  route  of  the  finite. 
We  see  tiie  ^coaragement  which  the  BiUe  gives  to 
stady— it  starts  us  on  our  journey  far  in  advance  of 
the  most  laborious  researches  of  philosophy.  The 
child,: with  the  Bible  in  hand,  ieyms  his  kaaoos 
frir  beyond  where  Socrates  dosed  his. 

The  Bible  refuin$  the  exercise  of  reason  in  ex- 
amMng  its  e«ideiicet.  If  I  am  required  to  leeei^e 
the  Bible  upon  the  ground  of  authority,  cuatoo, 
antiquity,  or  law,  what  distinction  can  I  perceive 
between  the  true  religion  and  the  feise?  Leare  it 
to  the  prieste  of  Pagan  temples  to  challenge  belief 
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wtthofit  iirotfT;  Hh  tlve  diiitinfpiiiliing  glory  of  the 
OoRpel  tkat  fihe  Mags  b*  witndAes  into  veMon's 
court,  and  dasHnidi  tho  coolest,  etrictest  ecnitiny. 
We  Uame  not  Hm  Infidel  becauee  lie  n&mm,  b«it 
beeatiae  iMjeifii^  does  not  teutmewughfOr  raaaoiw 
ihMn  JUi»'pvettiis«8.  I  Iciioiw  that  nany  good  man 
rae«lTe  the  Bible  withoot  cMmfTyatlOB,  and  becoifte 
aatabllBlied  in  ihe  Ihith  by  the  ifroitt  which  it 
brings  ftirfh;  b«t  If  they  Itod  tneed  tihe  analoglia 
between  MlaMi^ligioa  md  te^eried,  atndled  the 
dependencies  and  cotreapondencies  of  the  old  and 
ncnr  coTenaali,  Uatened  to  the  hannottlfia  of  bodi 
and  the  answering  echoes  of  the  lieaft  and  coaw 
science,  and  ended  their  itavsstlgatioiM  by  com- 
pttrtng  propiheey  irilh  hMory,  till  they  mw  tiie 
3m>0f  that  Jeans  Is  the  Son  of  Ood  beamfng 
round  the  eaHh  npon  the  br6ws  of  thiee  milltotis 
of  the  lining  ehildVMi  of  those  Who  led  him  'to 
Calvary,  and  saw  in  ^'broken  ooknnna  of  Kln- 
^▼eh,  and  the  Stfraped  took  Of  Tyn,  and  the  barren 
hifia  of  Byrtei  tuid  the  ctrned  yaUey  of  the  Nile, 
the  sad  and  sirent  dMnoastrationB  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  liOly  oraelM/ liieir  fnith  wmM  rsst  on 
bTXMHlBr  ibttndatiotti.  Hence  Ihe  Bfble  wf%f  prwe 
all  ttkiags.  iPrepnttne  to  satiify  yotfr  neighbor  as 
well  as 'ymiyself,  by  |^ttg»  a  resMn  of  the'hO]K> 
that  h  in  yOn.  'Btady,  atigtae,  till  yon  can  give 
eveiy  Mf  atad  every  providence  a  voice  fbr  the 
Son  of  God,  and  niakee^ery  Alpha  and  Onega 
of  the  HeW'TOstament  ipeak  of  his  divinity  and 
his  era,  as  the  galleries  Of  the  stars  mark  the  fbot- 
frtcpe  of  the  Peity,  and  the  petrifactiona  of  the 
rocka  chronicla  the  days  befttte  the  flood. 

The  Bible  dcmrtids  oor'  reason,  that  we  may 
detOof  U$  ifnik.  Made  np  as  it  is  of  various  books, 
written  by  difliereiit  attthors,  at  sundry  times,  dar- 
ing the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  each  part  bearing 
the  stamp  of  its  own  times  «nd  the  pecalior  style 
of  its  own  writer,  it  requires  ckrefal  examination, 
and  an  application  of  those  rules  of  exegesis  which 
are  used  in  the  interpretation  of  other  ancient 
writings,  in  order  that  it  may  exhibit- its  meaning. 
And  the  mesning^hlch  ihe<w0rd8  express  is  what 
we  want:  he  Who  Jooks  for  hidden  senses  looks  for 
his  own  ftmcies;  he  who  allegorises  adds- to  the 
revelation. 

Let  lesson,  hoWevo',  approach  the  Bilde  as  the 
prophet  did  the  burning  bush;  for  it  hath  fallen— 
it  stands  on  holy  grotind'^it  can  never  find  out 
Ood  to  perflection^t  seeketh  things  .hidden  from 
the  wile  snd  pfudent  to  be  revealed  unto  babes. 
Let  it  not  merely  approach,  but  tarry  and  dleW* 
eraU;  for  Christ  saith,  "Seatek-^e  Scriptures." 
Alas!  many,  likO  they  of  Thesilalonica,  are  mental 
beggarsi  because  they  will  not--a  few  only,  like 
the  Bereans,  are  moral  noblemen,  becsose  thiy  do 
so  daUjf,  It  is  easy  to  read;  but  to  underttand  we 
most  ^dmk.  The' ox  sees  the  sun  merely  as  a  ball 
of  fire;  the  philosopher  sees  in  it  the  attraction 
that  binds  the  planets  and  the  spectrum  that  spans 
the  heavens,  the  heat  that  warms  and  the  light 
that  cheers  a  set  of  worlds,  and  the  power,  and 


wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Bim  that  hath  set  the 
king  ^f  day  his  tabernacle,  and  kindled  up  his 
fires.  And  what  makes  the  difference  but  think- 
ing? No  one  can  undeistand  a  book  unless  his 
mind  can  pass  with  the  anther  up  the  aame  steps 
of  thought  which  he  traveled  when  he  penned  it 
He,fi»r  example, -who  would  comprehend  Suclidii 
problems  must  tiiink  himself  up  to  Buclid's  eleva- 
tion. And  0  what  discipline  must  the  mind  un- 
dergo to  receive  trutJi  from  the  pen  of  that  phi- 
losophic! How  dionld  we  close  our  eyes,  and 
bend  ^ur  knees,  and  tax  our  energies  when  we 
]Mis  tiuongh  the  oharab^rs  of  «e  Scriptures,  be- 
yend  the  ranks  of  cherubim  ands«iiphim,  to  plsce 
our  ears  to  the  mouth  of  God  I  It  is  the  gloiy  of 
the  Bible  that  it  brings  down  philosophy  through 
prophets,  apMtlea,  and  the  Ged-man,  from  the 
Almighty  to  tbe  hifent.  It  is  its  Mgher  glory  to 
lead  up  the  IriAint  by  its  philosophy  through  the 
armies  of  the  blAt  .to  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty. 
Let  us  ddight  in  the  pare  truth.  I^ave  thought 
that  Hainsph-ed  books  are  at  oaoe  a  blessing  and  a 
curse  to  Hie  Ohnrch.  Let  us  not  depreciate  the 
IMiers;  thsy  are,  for  the  most  part,  redolent  of 
piety,  tadlaat  with  leaning,  and  deep  with  argu- 
ment; they  often  throw  light  over  dark  |4ae0s  of 
truth,  and  tiit  dhn  curtains  tbnt  hide  unspeakable 
gloiicB.  But  better  never  read  human  wrttiag  than 
trqst  in  human  authority,  or  ahare  the  gloiy  of 
Christ  witii  his  frail  servants.  He  who  does  ao 
can  not  enjoy  Oodfs  word.  The  aoul  that  aails  the 
ocean  of  truth  in  the  pitcher  of  human  teachings, 
feels  not  the  baptism  of  its  immortal  waters. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  derived  from  the  word 
Is  its  soul  excpsise.  This  it  was  which  nourished 
up  sueh  minds  «s  Luther,  Knox,  Wesley— those 
■colossal  intellects  that  stand  among  mankind  like 
pyramids  amid  Egyptian  sands.  Religious  contro- 
versy, though,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  deplored, 
has  been  a  blessing  to  the  Church,  bv  driving  her 
to  Hartk  the  Scriptures.  Alael  for  wsnt  of  it,  in 
these  peacefil  times,  Zion  is  in  danger  of  getting 
bed<>ridden. 

Let  reason  approach  the  Scriptures  with  patient 
prayer.  The  prophet  on  Carmel's  bights  cast  him- 
self down  upon  the  earth,  and  put  his  fece  between 
his  knees.  '*And  he  said  .to  his  servant,  Oo  up 
now,  look  toward  the  sea.  And  he  went  up,  and 
looked,  aad  said,  There  is  nothing.  And  he  said, 
Oo  again  seven  times.  And  it  came«to  paaa  at  the 
serenth  time,  that  he  said.  Behold,  Uiere  ariseth  a 
little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand.  And 
it  came  to  pass  in  the  mean  while,  that  the  heaven 
was  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was'a 
great  raia."  So  be  thy  spirit  on  the  Divine  higta 
of  the  Bible— bow  down;  and  if,  as  you  look  toward 
the  sea,  yoo  see  nothing,  pray  oa;  aad  though  you 
look  seven  times  before  you  see  a  cloud,  like  a 
man's  hand,  say  not  that  the  -Bible  ia  a  dry  IkmA^ 
but  be  thou  stIU  a  kneeling,  and  thy  soul's  heaven 
shall  be  filled  with  fetness  aUd  her  earth  drenched 
witii  rain. 
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Tb«  Bible  demandi  oar  reason,  (bat  vo  oay 
dndqp  ii»  Mtencf.  Tell  me  not  tbat  reaeon  bae 
done  enoagh  wben  ebe  baa  given  na  tbe  meaning 
of  tbe  Scriptures.  Science  is  tbe  final  cause  of 
reaaon,  trutb  is  tbe  element  of  scienee»  and  nature 
and  reyelation  are  tbe  resenroirs  of  trutb.  We 
remember,  compare,  classifj,  and  judge,  as  tbe 
aparks  fly  upward;  intellect  leapa  spontaneoua; 
and  if  tbe  Bible  is  not  an  arena  for  it,  it  is  neitber 
suitable  for  man  nor  wortbj  of  Qod.  .Ona  of  tbe 
strongest  proofs  of  its  beaveolj  origia  is  tbe  fact, 
tbat,  altbottgb  it  baa  been  tbe  apbere  t)f  mental 
activity  for  tbe  best  minds  durisg  tbe  last  Iwp 
tbouaand  years,  it  is  still  tbe  scene  of  interest  and 
tbe  field  of  discovery. 

But  wbat  are  oljects  of  Bible  aelencat 

We  sbould  seek  for  tbe  origin,  combination,  and 
buBtory  of  tbe  wordi  in  wbicb  tbe  Soriptures  ai^ 
cast,  tbat  we  may  not  repeat  tbem  panot-like,  but, 
as  ibe  apostle  directs  us  to  sing,  "in  tbe  spirit  and 
witb  tbe  understanding  also." 

We  must  bind  tbe  facts  togetber  by  tbeir  kiading 
principles.  How  can  fbey  be  remembered  unless 
tbey  be  arranged  ?  bew  can  tbey  be  arranged  un- 
leas  tbey  be  classified?  and  bow  saA  we  classiff 
witbout  analysis  t  and  bow  can  we  analyse  witboat 
f easoivt  He  wbo  could  lomember  all  tbe  fiiets  by 
mere  force  of  memory  would  bave  bnt  mptrfi€t 
knowledge,  compared  witb  bim  wbo  baa  traced 
tbem  tbrougb  successive  generaUsatioQa  to  tbe 
great  sun  trutb  of  die  cross,  and  .wbo  from  tbe 
cross  can  counect  and  explain  tbem  all. 

But  it  is  not  only^e  kUiorU  trutb  we  want;  we 
need  also  tbe  doetri^l  wbicb  lies  beaeatb  iU  Let 
it  not  be  said  tbat  practical  religion  is  all  sufficient: 
tbe  practical  rests  .upon  tbe  Ibeoreticid;  tbe  action 
lies  bebind  tbe  will,  tbe  wiU  bebind  tbe  emotions, 
tbe  emotions  bebind  tbe  intellect.  As  a  man's 
views  of  God,  so  is  bis  libeling  toward  bim;  as  bis 
feeling  toward  bim,  so  will  be  bis  volitiont  «>d  as 
be  wills,  BO  be  acts.  Every  sentence  in  tbe  Bible 
bears  a  relation  to  God,  or  Cbrist,  or  mani  and 
wben  tbis  is  perceived  it  awakens  a  feeling  of  obli- 
gation— tbe  onlypermanent  feundalion  for  mor^ity . 

We  sbould  not  only  eliminate  tbe  doctrines  of 
tbe  Bible,  but  trace  tbeir  connection  in  a  system. 
For  tbe  Bible,  tbougb  it  does  not  toaob  systematic- 
ally, nevertbeless  contains  a  system.  In  tbis  respect 
tbere  is  an  analogy  between  nature  and  revelation; 
botb  are  regulated  by  connected  general  principles, 
wbicb,  wbile  tbey  seem  to  bide,  they  constantly 
illustrate,  tbus  alluring  us  to  scrutinise  and  com- 
pare. In  tbis  way  vre  are  led  to  connect  facts  and 
dispensations,  and  bring  independent  and  appar-^ 
ently  contradictory  propositions  into  a  eoberwt 
and  banaonious  wbole. 

It  may  be  said  that  tbis  is  not  essential  to  salva- 
tion. I  know  it.  It  is  witb  particulars,  not.  witb 
generals,  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  botb  >  in 
natural  and  spiritual  Ufe,  and  every  one's  capaci- 
ties are  adapted  to  bis  necessities;  but  botb  in  na- 
ture and  tbe  word  of  God  we  are  invited,  as  well 


by  duty  as  curiosity,  to  trace  the  paitieQlin  vp- 
ward,  to  tbe  generals  and  downwsrd  to  the  ib- 
ments,  in  a  never-ending  series  of  beantifQl  snalyin. 
Hence  the  Psalmist  naade  tbe  law  bis  meditation 
d^  and  night.  For  want  of  Uds  tbere  is  m  mQcl 
unsteadiness  in  tbeiCburcbes.  We  bave  esit  aviy 
tbe  catechism,  nor  will  we  catecluse  onnelTM. 
Be  not  afraid  tbat  speculation  will  lead  to  ktoUr- 
ance.  He  who  reasons  most  is  most  tolerant;  for  lie 
knows  witb  wbat  difficulty  trutb  is  discovered  ud 
error  avoided.  It  is  usually  tbe  ignorant  tbst  deem 
himself  infallible;  be  wbo  will  not  think  for  kin- 
self  that  persecutes  bim  tbat  does. 

Ifor  think  that  tbere  is  no  hope  of  farther  dii- 
ooveiy  in  tbe  Bible.  W«  bare  dogmss  sod  teneti 
enougfa,  but  there  is  yet  «  chance  to  bring  oot 
great  thoughts  from  tbe  Divine  tressory  of  knovl- 
edge.  Indeed*  a  new  era  is  opening  upon  us.  The 
^lilosophy  of  Bacon,  which  has  shed  sock  floodi 
of  li^t  upon  tbe  pbysieal  sciences,  has  bat  jort 
been  brought  to  the  threshold  of  ^e  tbeolQgioL 

The  Bible  requires  our, reason,  tbat  we  may  jsd^ 
^  ttc  •tfceUemee  qf  ii9  law  mnd  tie  rutUitdt «/  h 
Diwine  mdminitlfMiMm^  I  speak  reverently  hot  firoly, 
because  1  speak  with  the  warrant  of  the  inspired 
word.  God  invites  us  to  reason;  hsi  honors  his  o«s 
image  in  man;  be  i%  pleased  that  bis  child  should 
eiercise  his  noblest  powers  upon  the  words  as  veil  m 
works  of  his  Creator.  How  else  sballmsn  see  thM 
*<the  law  is  goodl"  or  exclaim^  as  he  traces  the 
Divine  dispensations, "  Just  and  true  are  thj  vajs, 
thou  King  of  saints  I"  or  cry,  as  be  stands  before 
tbe  Shekipah,  like  the  jMrapbim  in  prophetic  vision, 
"Holy,  b>ily,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts  1"  Heooe 
God  says  to  tbe  sinner,  "  Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
getbec."  The  obedience  be  demands  is  a  rstionil 
one;  no  other  would  be  consistsnt  either  with  tse 
creature's  happiness  or  the  Creator's  glory.  Heoee 
be  is  willing  to  submit  the'  matter  in  eontroTenj 
between  himself  and  bia  people  to  their  own  judf* 
ment:  "Judge -ye  are  not  my  waya  equal;  srenot 
your  ways  unequal." 

•  But  let  us  beware  bow  we  -use  our  reason.  To 
calculate  witbout  data,  or  4o  argue  where  the 
premises  sre  imperfectly  understood— this  a  sot 
to  Mf  reason,  but  to  oku$e  it.  So  far  as  Jaty  iff 
concerned,  we  jaaj  expect  full  knowledge;  bat 
tbere  are  things  referred'.to  in  revelation  tbe  full 
comprehension  of  which  "  is  reserved  in  heareo," 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
tbe  human  mind.  To  attempt  to  speculste  on  these 
were  madneee.  Da  not  wonder  tbat  tbere  are  sach 
points  in  tbe  Bible,  for  there  are  similar  ones  in 
philosophy.  Between  cause  and  effect,  impnlie 
apd  motion,  organisation  and  life,  there  lies  a  r^ioi 
as  ihysterious  as  tbat  which  lies  between  the  holi- 
ness of  God  and  the  origin  of  evil,  or  between  the 
freedom  of  man  and  the  sovereignty  of  Qod.  Hye- 
teries  peculiarly  befit  revelation.  When  Jehovih 
from  bis  mountain  home  sends  down  a  messenger, 
wbat  wonder  tbat  there  sbould  be  some  spots 
upon  bis  face  too  bright  for  mortal  eye,  and  whose 
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brightMM  most,  therefore,  be  shaded.  Happy  are 
'  we  that  there  are.  They  speak  of  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  inrisible,  and  of  hia  inacessiU^  dwelling 
i  of  light;  they  speak  of  the  immortality,  and  prog- 
I  ress,  and  coming  illamuiation  of  the  eoul;  they 
j  keep  the  mind  forever  on  the  knee  and  forever  on 
the  wing.  Hore  especially  should  we  anticipate 
mystery  when  Qod  reveals  himself;  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  glory  of  the  Alsoighty  through  a  cleft  in 
the  rock.  What  would  you  think  of  a  philosophy 
that  should  profoss  to  bring  the  science  of  the  sun 
within  the  little  doors  of  an  insect's  sou^?  What, 
then,  of  a  revelation  that  should  profess  to  bring  the 
fall  glory  of  the  eternal  <3od  within  the  narrow  open- 
ing of  a  human  intellect,  or  that  should  leaye  noth- 
ing unexplained  between  the  surfiMse  and  the  depths 
of  its  discoveries?  What  a  death  to  all  thought  1 
what  a  stop  to  all  progrsss!  When  eternity  is 
concerned  we  may  look  for  mystery.  What  wondM" 
if  the  distant  hill-tops  are  covered  with  shadows 
tkat  we  can  not  pierce  1  But  shall  we,  therefore, 
complain  ?  Who  blames  the  earth  because  it  hides 
more  than  it  reveals?  Who  blames  the  telescope 
because  in  bringing  one  star  near  it  shows  others 
afar  off?  Who  blames  the  philosopher  because  in 
leading  his  pupil  up  the  hill  of  knowledge  he 
widens,  at  every  step,  the  visible  horiaon  of  his 
ignorance?  Sufficient  for  us  that  we  can  follow 
a  pillar  of  dond  as  weU  as  of  firs,  and  that  all 
over  those  distant  hills  of  dsrkneBfr  there  shall 
erelong  break  the  t>eanis  of  an  eternal  morning. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  mysteries  of  Scripture 
paralyze  the  mind;  ^ they  sfir  it  from  its  fonndar 
tions.  It  is  when  the  curtains  are  drawn  around 
the  aky  that  the  cbntemplative  mind  is  filled  with 
the  utmost  awe  and  reverence;  and  as  the  Stan 
peer  out  one  after  another,  and  the  heavens  are 
crowded  with  shining  worlds,  imagination  kindles 
and  bums  till  the  soul  is  all  Qn  f^.  And  why? 
Because  there  is  mystery  in  every  star,  and  mys- 
tery in  every  space;  and  the  mystery  deepens  as 
you  go  from  sun  to  sun,  and  system  to  systenii 
till  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  in  the  unfathomed 
depths. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  mysterious  from  the  comprehensible*  in 
the  Scriptures  is  not  a  fixed  one,  bcA  is  continually 
receding,  before  the  advances  of  the  pious  mind; 
and  this  brings  me  to  ratnnk  that  the  Bible  ettHee§ 
us  to  the  use  of  our  reason  by  the  pr0mi§etf  nper' 
natural  mid.  The  Spirit  of  God  reveals  to  us  no 
new  truth.  We  are  assured  that  the  Gospel  is  not 
only  the  latest,  but  the  last  will  snd  testament  of 
our  Father,  and  that  a  curse  will  alight  upon  him 
who  adds  a  codieQ  to  it.  The  overlooking  of  this 
fact  has  been  the  cause  of  Milleiism,  Mormonism, 
and  the  delusions  of  such  risionaries  as  Jemima 
Wilkinson,  Joanna  Southcote,  Behemin,  Yane,  and 
Venner.  They  all  adopted  the  false  principle,  that 
the  Spirit  gives  a  new  law,  instead  of  writing  the 
aid  one  in  the  believer's  mind.  But  I  must  defer 
till  another  paper  any  farther  remarks. 
ToL.  xn--u 


THB  CH&18I. 


BT  uam,  u.  ^  Bxamx.ow. 


Tbou  art  the  One  the  prophets  have  foretold. 
The  Savior  of  thy  people  1  thou  art  he 

To  whom  the  radiant  gates  of  heaven  unfold,  . 
And  spirit  voices  join  in  harmony 

To  exalt  (hy  praises  reund  the  glorious  throne — 

Thou  srt  the  imsge  of  the' Eternal  One  I 

We  know  'fhee  well— thou  art  the  Son  of  G6d\ 
We've  seen  thy  wonders  on  the  stormy  deep. 

When  winds  were  heavy  on  the  angry  flood. 
And  we  in  fright  awoke  thee  from  thy  sleep^- 

The  calmness  settling  round  us  in  that  hour 

Told  us  thine  srm  had  more  than  mortal  power. 

WeVe  seen  the  dead  awaken  into  life. 

And  at  Thy  voice  come  back  to  friends  and  home; 
We've  seen  ^ee  quell  the  mad  demoniac's  strife, 

An^  heal  the  sick  who  trembled  o'er  the  tomb; 
Tea,  miracles,  where'er  thy  feet  have  trod. 
Proclaim  to  us  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ! 

And  that  sweet  calm  which  o'erthe  spirit  steals, 

•Amid  the  roughness  of  our  thorny  wsy, 
When  to  the  hesrt  Thy  love  the  truth  reveals. 

And  sheds  around  us  a  meridian  day» 
The  peace  thou  givest  through  thy  cleansing  blood. 
Attests  to  us  thou  art  the  Christ  of  God. 


LOST. 


ar  AX.ZCX  CAmxr. 


What  eyes  will  weep  when  cease  to  flow 
My  mingled  tears  and  song  ? 

Kouehly  the  storms  about  me  blow — 
I  can  not  brave  them  long. 

And  yet  my  worn  and  bleeding  feet 
Shrink  from  the  sheltering  mold; 

The  dresm  of  human  love  is  sweet— 
The  grave  is  dark  and  cold. 

Spirit  of  comfort,  ere  the  day 

Closes  in  helpless  ill, 
Break  from  nay  poor  weak  ha^ds  away 

The  reed  I  lean  on  still  t 
For  passion  and  psle  pain  must  stir 

In  triumph's  joyous  swell. 
Since  starry-falling  Lucifer 

Brought  echoes  out  of  heU. 
And  for  the  spirit  crushed  and  crossed. 

The  heart  untimely  sear. 
Love  dying,  faith  and  hope  long  lost. 

What  is  there  left  to  fear  ? 
God,  struck  aside  from  sll  thy  grace. 

In  sin's  black  meshes  dumb. 
Pining  for  mercy's  sweet  embrace. 

Ruined  and  lost,  I  eopae  I 


1» 


WHAT  IS  BLOQirSKOS? 


WHAT  IB  BLOaUBNGB! 


"Ht  detJt  poor  ohildrea,  I  am  IxMrireftk  to  plead 
your  cause  1"  Was  the  language  of  a  gi«at  modern 
orator,  now  dead,  aa  he  once  rose  to  plead  the  catue 
of  charity  before  an  attdienee  of  several  thousand 
childfea.  He  sat  down  without  uttering  another 
sentence.  Tears,  like  rain-drops,  fell  from  tiie  eyes 
of  almost  eyeiy  one  in  the  vast  assembly.  Plates 
were  passed  round,  and  the  sum  of  twelye  hundred 
pounds,  or  about  six  thousand  dollars,  was  imme- 
diately raised.  How  will  the- reader  account  for 
the  success  of  this  simple  effort  V  Was  it  (he  occ»> 
sion  merely,  or  the  words,  or  the  thought,  or  the 
voice  of  the  dying  speaker  that  caused  such  a 
flood  of  beneyolence  and  of  feeling? 

"The  grace  of  Ood  is  free  as  airt"  ezdafmed 
Bascom,  years  ago,  before  an  audience  in  New 
York  city,  and  erery  heart  seemed  melted,  every 
eye  became  a  fountain  of  tears.  The  speaker's 
voice  at  thb  time  was  one  of^  the  sweetest  melody. 
His  maaner  waa  the  manner  of  straggling  earnest- 
ness; his  ikooghto  wero  thoughts  of  fira.  We  do 
not  say  tfyU  it  was  bis  thought  only,  nor  his  voice, 
nor  his  manner,  that  swept  the  multitude,  aa  the 
tempest  sweeps  and  bows  the  heads  of  the  thousands 
of  trees  in  the  forest.  The  speaker's  heart  reached 
the  hearts  of  his  audience— ^ey  fdt  what  he  felt; 
and  was  not  this  eloquence  ? 

"  Did  you  hear  our  preacher  to-day?" 

"Yes." 

"Eloquent, is  he  not?" 

"  Very;  but  he  tells  nothing  but  stories." 

*'And  yet,  if  he  had  used  no  stories,  half  the 
people  would  have  gone  to  sleep." 

This  conversation,  in  substance,  the  reader  may 
have  overheard  himself..  Some  people  affect  to 
complain  of  a  speaker  becaus^he  uses  incident—a 
profusion,  perhaps,  of  incident.  "He  can  keep 
the  attention  of  people  very  well,  but  he  can  prove 
nothing,"  said  a  Mend  once  in  our  hearing,  after 
listening  to  the  eflbrt  of  a  young  preacher.  "I 
like  sense  as  well  aa  soubd,  and  do  not  think 
people  should  be  imposed  on  when  they  go  to 
church."  Exactly  such  is  the  sentiioent,  concealed 
or  expressed,  of  ^ousands.  They  will  call  a  man 
dull,  stupid,  heavy,  any  thing,  if  he  attempts  to 
reason,  or  in  any  wise  to  be  logical;  but  they  are 
just  as  ready  to  censure  the  opposite  course  in 
another.  Beautiful  consistency  t  But  these  same 
persons  are  influenced  by  incident.  Their  hearts 
are  touched,  their  feelings  stitred,  ihdt  minds  en- 
lightened, tears  are  brought  forth— imd  shall  we 
deny  the  eloquence  of  a  man  who  does  these  things  ? 
Is  not  the  politician  of  the  statesman  eloquent, 
when,  by  his  voice,  he  sw^rs  the  minds  of  listen- 
ing thouaands-^when  he  breaks,  down  piqudices 
and  habits,  and  pfeseats  himeeif,  for  the  time  at 
least,  if  for  no  ather  period,  sovereign  of  their 
wills  and  hearts  ? 


On  invitation,  something  over  a  year  siiiee,  tbe 
writer  went  to  hear  a  temperance  lecture  in  WmIcj 
Ohapel,  Cincinnati,  from  a  young  man  nanwd  Mo 
B.  Gough.  Wesley  Chapel  will  comfortably  teat 
<]^rer  a>  thousand  persons.  Though  very  earij  m 
leaching  the  church,  we  found  vacant  seats  Tery 
seartoe.  Hen,  women,  and  ohitdien  had  eome  in 
troops.  We  at  last  got  a  place  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  pnlpit.  The  speaker  had  not  jet  ar- 
rived. Soon,  however,  the  house  became  filled 
Knmbers  took  stands  around  the  door.  Jiist  st  tlie 
hour  .appmnted  a  rustle  was  .heard. '  "Thit  ii 
Oovgh,"  said  a  friend  at  my  elbow.  I  looked.  A 
small  man,  with  long  dark  hair,  thin  and  urn- 
what  melancholy  featorea,  was  going  up  the  aak. 
Beaching  the  piilptt,  he  cast  his  faU  fine  ejres  over 
the  large  assembly,  and  than  bent  them  timidly 
toward  tfaa  floor*  P^yer  being  oflisared  by  a  min- 
ister preaent,  the  speaker  began.  His  voiee  vas 
not  loud,  nor  yet  low  nor  indiatiaet  Kvaical  and 
sweety  you  could  hear  every  word,  and  aimoit 
every  fyllaUe,  aa  they  fell  from  his  lips. 

Musical,  did  I  say  ?  Tea,  sweet  and  n^ieal. 
Did  the  reader  ever  think  of  that  cuxioiu  fret 
i&  the  history  of  aound»  that  the  loudest  soiaei 
alwi^B  periah  on  tiie  spot  where  they  are  prodooed, 
whereas  mnsioal  notea  are  heard  to  a  great  dis- 
tance T  Stand  oa  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  a  mile  or 
two  i&om  some  village  or  town,  whcle  men  an 
shouting,  and  where  a  band  of  mnaical  instramenta 
is  in  performaaaOk  Listeai  Bid  yo«  hear  that 
load  lialioo?  Ko.  Listen  again!  Now  do  yon 
hear  soma  soimd  ?  Yea;  but  not  the  sound  of  waj 
human  voice.  It  is  a  muaioal  instrument,  a  Tiolin, 
whose  aoandsw  low  yet-  distinotp  you  hear,  ia 
Eiiglish  author  of  soiae  repute,  in  a  recent  trettiaep 
or»  rafher»  diseonrfce  on  the  ea^Mcity  of  the  hnmaa 
voiee,  aaya,  that  at  Oibraltar  the  voiee  ef  a  ana  can 
be  'heard  further  than  that  of  any  other  beiag. 
Thus,  when  the  cottager-wife  there  wishes  to  caU 
her  hnabaad  to  his  diBBer,  ahe  do^  not  strain  hir 
vaioe  to  tta  highest  note,  but  pitches  it  ftoamosical 
key,  well  aware  that  ahe  can  make  him  hear  better 
in  this  than  in  any  other  way.  The  loudest  rpir 
of  tiie  largeatUoaeoald  not  be  heard  so  Cur.  Loud 
apeakfiM  not  only  OMke  tbemaelvea  unpleasaot  (o 
their  hearera  frequeatiy,  bat  are  seldom  heard  to 
advantage.  AUow  me,  reader^  a  single  quotation 
from  tha  writer  above  alluded  to— Pr.  Toaag^-<A 
illasfratioa  of  the  point  under  discussion  t 

"  Burke's  voioe  is  said,  to  have  had  a  sort  of  Ip^ 
cry,  which  tended,  as  mneh  aa  the  fennalitf  af  Ui 
diseouTM  in  the  house  ^of  commons,  to  seod  tiie 
mambera  to  their  dinner,  Chatham's  lowest  whis- 
per was  distinctiy  heard*  .^if  middle  teo«  ▼«" 
sw60t»  rich,  and  beautifully  varied.  When  h» 
rfuaed  hia  voiee  to  the  highest  pitch  the  hoow 
was  completely  filled  with  the  volume  of  v>wi, 
and  the  efiSBCt  waa  awful,  exeept  when  be  wiabed 
to  cheer  or  animate,  and  then  he  had  spiritrsttiru« 
notea  which  were  perlMtly  inesistible.  The  ^• 
rible,  however,  waa  hia  peeaUar  power.    Then  th« 
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houaa  rank  before  him;  stiU  he  waa  digiiifiedj  «id 
vonderfttl  ra  was  hk  eloquence,  it  wae  attended 
with  this  iu^rteiit  effect,  that  it  poeeewed  eveiy 
one  vith  a  coaviction  that  there  vae  eomethiog  in 
him  finer  than  hie  word»-Hthat  the  maa  waa  fprnten:, 
infinitely  greater,  than  the  eraU>r^" 

So  mnch  ibr  the  digresaioa.    Let  oa  Teaimw. 

Hr.  Gough's  manner,  however,  ai  firat,  waa  lather 
indifierent,  and  aeemed  to  indicate  that  its  poe- 
•eaaor  waa  a  weil-meaning  yoong  man,  who  "  wmdd 
Uie  to  My  a  few  things  for  oar  profit  if  he  eoald." 
Presently  looking  around,  and  elevatiag  his  tone  of 
Toiee,  evexy  eye  in  the  vast  aaeemhly  waa  meted 
OB  the  speaker.  I  sat  inelining  forward*  half  for- 
getting myself  and  the  piece  when  J  was,  till,  on  a 
auddea,  I  heard  the  exelamationt  "Look!  h^okl 
yonder  1  see  that  man  eheeing  a  h«hbk  through  the 
air  {  Kow  he  runs,  now  leaps  iOTer  an  ohsteele. 
now  grasps  at  the  gossamerl  *HaI  hat  I  hare  it 
now  J'  Ko,  air  I  not  now.  Again  he  qvings;  now 
rune  through  forest  and  field;,  and  str^ung  hie 
kanda  suddenly  together  In  the  air,  exclaims  onee 
inore«  'Hal  hal  i|ow  {  have  itr  :Bror  eyen  yeL 
He  flaga  iq  hia  pursuit,  bat  still  goads  en  his 
wearied  body.  See  him,  as  he  sinks  in  4he  filth 
there  I  watch  how  he  etraiae  eveiy  .nerve,  and 
taiBes  every  energy  in  climbing  the  mountainiude 
yonder!  Peep  aink  hie  tet  in  tlss  eshee  and  the 
duet  about  him.  Hadly  springs  he  en;  big  hare 
grown  the  veins  of  his  km;  wild  ahd  Uoedshot  is 
hia  eye.  Onee  m<»e  he  giw^ps  at  the  bubble,  and 
ahouts,  'Ear  hal  hal  I  have  it  nowl'  He  haa  it; 
bat  his  feet  are  in  the  erater  of  n  Toloase,  and  he 
aiaks  to  riee  no  more."  . 

Thus  escitad,IiemMeedaotiU  thetdoeeef  the 
Jeotnn^  which  was  of  aheoi  tvo  hevraf  dnntiea. 
I  looked  around  to  see  if  any  bat  myself  wee 
interaated.  £very  body  was  alive  with  eBcitement. 
Keerly  twen^  tunea  ainee  that  night  have  I  heard 
Ifr.  Gongh.  £Qa  audiences,  whether  learned  er  not, 
were  always  roused  and  eoocited  by  hiak  THieie 
the  es^anatioa  T  His  language,  though  good,  was 
not  the  finest,  his  thoughts  every  one  waa  lunttiar 
with,  hia  manner— waa  not  here  hia  *aeeretf--«waa 
inimitable,  and  his  earnestness  in  his  canae  un« 
do«bied.  This  incident  ia  not  giyen  because  it 
wiU  auke  the  same  impression  ia  reading-  aa  it 
would  on  the  mind  in  hearing  it  aa  given  by  Vr. 
Gou^  No  living  man  eould  relate  it  as  it  waa 
rdeled  on  that  evening.  How,  then,  can  any  pen 
deaeribe  it  ?  The  apeaker'a  words,  falling  in  ahnw- 
ers,  or,  rather,  chasing  each  other  like  electris 
apwfca,  put  at  defiance  almost  any  attempt  to  keep 
vp  with  him.  Hia  voice,  bow  auak  to.a  thidlling 
whiaper,  now  aounding  like  a  trumpet,  or  pealing 
like  thunder,  startled  every  heart  in  the  vast 
assembly. 

In  telling  a  thing  over  for  the  fartuA  time,  it  la 
reported  of  Whitefield  that  he  told  it  better  than 
aft  any  one  of  the  pieyious  thirty^nine  timee.  }Am, 
Gou^  will  call  foith  an  andienoe  in  any  place,  on 
the  ealgeet  of  temperance,  if  the  inhalntants  of 


thst  place  have  hdsrd  him  two  or  three  hundred 
times  before.  The  city  of  Boston  is  proof  of  the 
remark.  Editors  there  ray  that  at  any  time,  with 
almost  any  notice,  he  can  draw  a  crowded  house. 
Not  even  Olay  or  Webster  in  politic,  Agassis  in 
eeienee,  ner  any  man  in  literature,  nor  minister  in 
the  pulpit,  can  fill  a  house  as  readily  or  as  densely 
u^  Jdin  B.  Oough.  Eloquence  ia  the  power  of 
perauasien,  ray  our  lezicognqnhera.  Hr.  Gough 
perauades  people.  He  has  enlisted  in  the  tesiper- 
ancc  cause  mttre  thap  half  a  million  of  the  eitisena 
of  the  United  States.  He  does  with  an  audisace 
as  he  pleases— lulla,  ea»itea,  calms,  irritatee,  en- 
rages—does any  thing  that  man  can  do.  Mr.  Qougk 
ia  an  dequent  man.  «*  What  is  doquenee?"  recurs 
the  question.  Will  the  reader  answer,  er  shall  the 
writer  close  by  penning  tibe  seven  words,  **  doguenet 
•e  <li  p9wmr  9f  jwffwsdtsy  mem.'^ 


A  WdED  ON  LBIIXJL8.     . 

Havt  people,  and  weUrinibrmed  people,  toe,  ait 
down  to  write  a  letter  aa  if-  they  were  atxHitto^Mm- 
aUruct  a  kgal  document  or  government  dispatch. 
PieeiRfon,  formality,  and  carefully  worded  and 
rounded  periods  era  considered  all  esseatlal,  evea 
though  the  epistle  be  intended  fat  a  fcmilisr  friend. 
Others  appear  to  be  writing  for  publication  er  fi»r 
poaterity,  instead  <^  making  epistolary  commu* 
nication  a  aimple  conYerse  between  friends.  Awsy 
with  such  labored  productions..  A  letter  on  bnai* 
ness  eheuld  be  brief;  to  a  friend^  familiar  and  cesy. 
We  Uke  Hannah  Horses  i^eaa  upon  the  subject. 
She  Qsed  to  say,  ^*  II I  wont  wisdom,  sentiment, -or 
infonnation,  I  can  find  them  better  in  bocka.  What 
I  want  in  a  letter  is  the  picture  of  my  fiiend's  mnd, 
and  the  ooBunon  sense  of  his  life.  I  want  to  know 
what  he  is  saying  and  doing;  I  want  him  to  tun 
out  the  incide  of  hia  heart  to  me,  without  disguise, 
without  appearing  better  than  he  is,  without  writ- 
ing for  a  character.  J  hnve  the  flaaoc  feeling  ie 
writing  to  him."  My  letter  is,  therefote,  worth 
nothmK  to  an  indiffnent  p«ncn,  but  it  is  of  value 
to  the  iniend  who  enrea  for  me."  She  added«  tibfi 
''liters  among  near  rstatioaa  were  fiMnily  news* 
papers,  meant  to  convey  paragraphs  of  iAtcUigeaee, 
aadadTerti^emcntCQf  prq|eets»«ad  not  aentimcntel 
essays." 

"I  take  up  my  pe9  to  let  you  know  that  we  aie 
all  '^ell,  and  hope  these  feir  lines  may  find  you  the 
asms."  This  is  the  old  stereotype  beginning  of 
aboaioaehalf  of  aQ  the  m«lUons  of  letters  written 
betwctti  firienda  annually;  and  to  save  time  and 
ink,  books^Uera  might  do  well  to  have  a  certaie 
amount  of  their  stock  of  letter  paper  with  these 
words  prieted  as. the  first  lines.  Originality,  not 
monotony  of  expression,  should,be  aa  much  studied 
by  letter-writers  as  by  news^writers.  It  would 
prove  profitable  both  to  the  writer  and  to  the  one 
written  to.  When  ahall  we  hear  of  some  "prog- 
ress" ia  this  matter  % 
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TBB  CIT7  07  PBACB-VJiXEBS. 

That  was  a  strange  whim  in  the  eommedora 
who  called  a  newlj^nveated  iMtrament  of  war 
and  of  death  a  peaee^ftnaker.  But  if  nstninienta 
lor  burning  powder  and  firing  balls  be  peace- 
makers,  then  Springfield  shoald  by  pre-eminenee 
be  called  the  city,  or,  rather,  the  Tillage  of  Peoctf- 
Maken. 

We  arrived  at  Springfield  late  in  tiie  eyening. 
Early  in  the  morning  we  arose,  and  started  for  a 
ramble.  The  place  had  so  materially  changed  in 
twenty  years  as  to  defy  my  recollection  of.  its  local- 
ities.. But  change  is  not  always  improvement. 
The  place  is  very  much  larger  Hian  it  was  before 
the  day  of' railroads.  But  to  me  it  appeared  lees 
neat  and  beautiful.  The  fences  are  decaying,  the 
garden  gates  unhinged,  and  the  yards  and  gardens 
neglected.  It  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful qK>ts  on  earth.  Its  situation,  on  the  imme> 
diate  banks  of  the  Oonnectient,  is  one  of  great 
beauty.  But  the  people  surely  exhibit  indications 
of  singular  deficiency  in  the  taste  for  the  bean- 
tifnl,  which  usually  distinguishes  New  Sngland* 
.  Having  walked  over  the  lower  village,  we  ascended 
the  hill,  for  a  ramble  over  the  grounds,  and  amOng 
the  workshops  and  storehouses  of  that  notable  per- 
sonage, U.  8,  The  old  gentleman  was  not  up  thus 
early  m  the-  morning,  and  most  of  his  servants 
were  yet  too  sleepy  to  pay  much  attention  to  two 
ramblers  like  us.  So  we  roamed  at  will  over  the 
grounds,  looking  through  ther  windows  into  the 
vast  storehouses  of  musketry,  and  entering  Occa- 
sionally through  the  open  doors  into  the  8hope> 
and  observing  the  tools  and  the  materials  of  the 
workmen,  who  had  not  yet  arrived.  Having  s^n 
aU  that  was  visible  on  the  jdain,  we  entered  through 
a  small  gate  partly  open,  a  path  that  led  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  from  which  we  might  have  a  fine 
YitfW  of  the  village,  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  the  long  and  magnificent  rangea  of  hills  in 
the  north  and  the  west.  We  had  completed  our 
observations,  and  were  quietly  returning,  when  we 
were  rudely  met  and  superciliously  insulted  by  an 
ill-looking  foreigner,  who  could  scarcely  apeak 
passable  English,  and  ordered  off  the  lot.  There 
was  nothing  on  the  whole  lot  to  be  injured,  except 
grass,  and  not  enough  of  that  to  ihrnish  iMeakfast 
for  a  good-sized  grasshopper.  We  told  the  «hap 
we  were  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  owners  of  that  whole  establishment,  and  he 
had  better  be  careful  how  he  attemji'ted  to  exercise 
authority  over  us.  Finding  us  hard,  and  somewhat 
queer  customers,  he  wisely  made  off,  and  I^  us 
quietly  to  pursue  our  ramUe. 

This,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which,  during  a  ramble  of  four  thousand  miles, 
we  met  with  rudeness.  We  met  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple, in  all  kinds  of  places,  and  under  all  kinds  of 


cireumstances;  we  rambled  over  a  part  of  ten 
states,  besides  the  Canadas;  and  in  Springfield 
only,  on  the  grounds  of  the 'United  States  Armory, 
did  we  detect  the  slightest  appearance  of  rudeness. 
It  may  be  queetioftable  how  far  the  United  States 
should  employ  low,  ill-bred  foreigners,  to  domineer 
in  a  small  and  annoying  way  over  its  own  sov- 
ereign citiaens. 

THB  UOXntTAm  BXCUB8I0N. 

Though  I  had  nuide,  Qiany  years  ago,  an  excur- 
sion to  the  White,  Mountains,  yet  a  new  mode  of 
reaching  their  base  and  a  new  route  of  ascent  hav- 
ing been  opened,  I  projected,  with  my  traveling 
companion,  another  excursion  to  them,  and  a  ramble 
over  them.  Formerly  the  White  Mountains  were 
several  days'  journey  from  any  place.  Now  they 
are  only  a  few  hoars'  travel  from  almost  any  point 
in  New  England.  Railroads  in  their  progress  defy 
BMuntains  and  valleya  alike.  The  Atlantic  and 
St.  Lawrence  road  runs  within  twelve  miles  of 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  of 
the  range.  Taking  the  cars  at  Portland,  we  were 
borne  rapidly  along  the  sea-shore  to  Tannouth,  np 
the  valley  of  the  Royal's  river  to  Danville,  over 
the  plains  of  Poland  to  Paris,  through  the  rocky 
defilee  to  Bethel,  and  up  the  fair,  ihe  beautifnl 
Androscoggin  to  the  Gorham  StatiOn-House.  Gkyr- 
ham  i»  neariy  ene  hundred  miles  front  Portland, 
but  the  distance  is  pasted  so  rapidly  and  so  quietly 
that  it  seems  but  a  momhig  walk.  The  Station- 
House  is  a  large  and  oonveniebt  hotel,  in  a  bean- 
tifut  and  romantic  position.  The  Androscoggin 
winds  along  a  lovely  valley,  amid  rough  and  roeky 
hills.  On  the  west  appear  in  full  view  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  mountain-range,  toward  which  the 
traveler,  if  he  be  a  man  of  taste  and  of  energy, 
wiU  lose  no  time  ininaking  his  way. 

From  the  Station-House  to  the  ba^  of  Moant 
Washington,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  there  ia 
opened  a  passable  road,  running  along  the  valley 
of  Peabody  river.  Toarnts  usually  ride  in  car- 
riages to  the  base,  and  then  ascend  the  mountmm 
either  on  foot  or  on  horseback;  but  we  felt  aingu- 
larly  ambitioua  to  walk  from  the  Androscoggin  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  up  to  the  summit,  OTer 
the  entire  range,  and  down«tiie  western  slope  to 
the  Saeo.  The  feat  seemed  Hercidean,  but  we  bad 
acquired,  by  our  summer  rambles,  so  much  vigor 
and  elastic  energy  that  we  felt  equal  to  a  walk  to 
the  north  pole.  So  on  we  started,  in  cheerful  spirits 
and  with  unfeltering  step,  for  the  wild  and  rotnantio 
region. 

Having  most  of  the  long  summer  altemoon  before 
us,  we  hsd  no  occasion  to  hurry  our  walk  up  the 
valley  of  Peabody  river.  We  leisurely  rambled 
along,  stopping  to  pick  berries  by  the  wayside, 
and  often  descending  to  the  pebbly  bed  of  the 
shoal  and  rapid  river  to  pick  np  a  geological  speci- 
men. Sometimes  we  were  delighted  with  the  music 
of  a -waterfall,  as  the  river,,  in  some  shady  glen, 
made  its  way  over  the  rocks.  Then  would  we 
clamber  down  the  banks,  and,  seated  on  the  smooth. 
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j  irater-ironi  lock,  wtAch  the  ntsiiing^  waters  and 
I  the  iris-colored  spray.  At  annset  we  reached  the 
i  hoase,  where  tonrists  aie  entertained,  At  the  base 
of  the  moantain.  From  this  point  the  snnset  Tiew 
is  glorious.  All  around  yon  rise  the  mountains, 
their  peaks  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the  sunset 
rays,  while  on  their  sides*  are  gathering  the  shUdes, 
and  in  their  gloomy  ravines  the  blackness  of  night. 
We  arose  in  t|ie  m<$rning  early  fQr'bur  day's  ex- 
ploit of  ascending,  crossing,  and  descending  the 
mountain-range.  It  was  a  beautiful,  clear  summer 
morning.  Not^a  cloud  was  seen  in  all  the  sky. 
The  mountain-tops  appeared  remarkably  distinct 
and  bold  in  the  dear'  sunlight  of  morning.  We 
plunged  into  the  woods  along  a  new-made  path, 
and  immediately 'began  our  toilsome  ascent.  For 
some  three  miles  our  way  was  up,  up,  up,  through  a 
dense  foreei  of  firs.  As  we  asfeended,  the  trees  grew 
smaller,  iiU  they  were  reduced  to  mens  dwarfe. 
At  last  they  disappear^  altogether,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  bleak  and  bare  rock.  Still  for 
some  two  miles  more  our  way  led  up,  up,  up,  over 
the  rocks,  and  along  the  craggy  precipices.  As 
we  ascended,  our  position  And  our  horizon  con- 
stantly changing,  the  Tiew  presented  to  us  eveiy 
poeaible  phase.  All  around  arose  mountains  of 
every  shape  and  sixe.  A  few  rods  of  ascent  would 
bring  within  our  visual  horizon  a  new  series  of 
bills,  with  new  features.  B^re  us,  however,  still 
towered,  in  solitary  grandeur,  tiie  lofty  peak  of 
Washington,  to  which  we  were  upward  tending. 

About  ten  o'clock  We  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
topmost  -peak,  and  in  planting  our  fdot  firmly  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  granite,  which  forms  the 
summit,  as  well  as  the  sides  and*  the  base  of  these 
magnificent  hills.  We  were  the  earliest  comers  for 
that  day,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  appropriating  the  whole  landscape'  t6 
ourselves.  And  what  a  landscape!  For  miles  and 
miles  around  us  rose  innumerable  mountuns,  hud- 
dled together,  with  deep  and  narrow  valleys  be- 
tween them.  Their  tops,  looking  to  heaven's  azure, 
were  naked,  and  bleached  by  the  storms  of  sixty  cen- 
turies. Their  sides  were  clothed  with  dark  and 
somber  evergreens.  Along  their  sides  appeared  in 
many  places  deep  and  broad  furrows,  running  from 
near  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  often  extending 
far  into  the  plain  or  valley  at  the  base.  These  were 
the  paths  of  the  avalanche.  Down  these  places 
there  rushed  at  some  time,  no  one  knows  when, 
it  may  be  many  hundred  years  ago,  a  mingled  mass 
of  earth  and  stones,  sweeping  before  it  every  liv- 
ing thing.  Naked,  drear,  treeless,  and  herbless 
appear  these  places  where  Ruin  has  driven  her 
plowshare. 

From  the  lofty  peak  of  Washington  you  look  down 
on  numberless  valleys  and  ravines,  that  separate 
different  ranges  or  individual  hills  of  the  same  range. 
Dark,  gloomy,  and  grim  tbey  appear.  In  those 
dreary  ravines  no  sound  of  human  footstep  was 
ever  heard.  No  adventurous  huntsman  would  dare 
so  far  lely  on  human  strength  as  to  attempt  ^ 


expedition  ovcfr  the  precipitous  mouBtainnrides  to 
the  depths  of  solitude  at  the  base.  To  look  down 
among  those  dark  woods  and  into  those  gloomy 
glens  makes  the  hair  stand  erect  on  the  coolest 
head. 

Though  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear  when  we 
left  the  valley  of  Peabody  river  in  the  morning, 
yet  before  we  reached  the  summit,  light,  misty 
clouds  w^e  floating  in  the  air.  As  we  were  stand- 
ing on  the  peak,  the  cloud  would  sweep  along  the 
sky,  and  envelop  us  in  darkness.  Soon  it  would  pass 
over,  and  we  would  stand  watching  it  as  it  receded, 
and  threw  its  shadow  on  the  mountain-side,  or 
dashed  against  the  top  of  a  neighboring  hill  and 
concealed  it  utterly  from  view.  Sometimes  an  im- 
mense cloud,  heavy  with  mist,  would  Settle  over  a 
great  extent  of  the  neighboring  mountain  land- 
scape, concealing  it  entirely  from  our  view.  Fres- 
eMy-g  through  some  atmospheric  change,  the  cloud 
weald  gradually  rise,  and  disclose  to  our  view  first 
the  valleys,  then  the  sides,  and  lastly  the  summits 
of  the  mountains.  The  landscape  thus  seen  under 
the  cloud  exhibited  a  singular  appearance.  The 
contrast  between  the  brilliant  sunlight  of  the  peak 
on  which  we  stood,  and  the  dense  shade  thrown 
from  the  cloud  on  the  neighboring  region,  was 
peculiarly  striking. 

As  the  clouds  cleared  away,  the  distant  view  from 
the  mountain  became  glorious.  I  looked  toward 
the  south,  and  tiiere  meandered  the  Saco,  through 
smiling  valleyd  and  evergreen  plains,  toward  the 
ocean,  whose  mirrory  surface  could  be  just  descried 
in  the  shadowy  distance.  I  looked  toward  the 
east,  and  theie,  along  a  green  valley,  between  rugged 
hills,  gleamed  the  Androscoggin,  along  whose  banks 
might  be  seen  rushing'  the  rapid  steam-car.  I 
looked  toward  the  north,  and  there  appeared  hill, 
valley,  and  plain,  till  the  view  was  lost  on  the 
misty  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence .  I  looked  toward 
the  west,  and  there  appeared  the  Connecticut,  with 
its  Green  Mountain  banks;  and  far  beyond  I  caught, 
through  the  mountain  passes,  glimpses  of  a  fairy 
landscape  basking  in  the  summer  sunlight.  Long 
and  intently  gazed  I  on  that  western  prospect;  for 
I  knew  in  that  direction  lay  the  ftur  land  of  my 
home.  I  was  thinking  of  my  home,  of  my  cottage 
in  the  orchard,  and  of  my  summer  bower  amidst 
the  evergreens,  where  my  children  might  then  be 
whiling  away  the  pleasant  hour,  when  my  reverie 
was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  6f  other  visitors. 

Though  we  were  the  first  to  reach  the  summit 
on  that  day,  yet  we  were  not  allowed  long  to  mo- 
nopolize tbe  whole  mountain  with  its  boundless 
prospect.  There  came  up  parties  of  gentlemen 
and  of  ladies  froni  the  eastern,  the  western,  and 
the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain.  They  came 
mostly  on  horseback,  straggling  along  and  clam- 
bering up  the  devious  and  steep  bridle-path,  which 
had  been,  at  immense  expense,  prepared  from  each 
of  the  hotels  in  the  neighborhood  to  the  mountain. 
When  all  had  arrived,  the  number  was  nearly  one 
hundred.    Among  them  was  the  French  minister, 
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hringiag  n  letter  of  iatyodmtion  to  «U  jp$nom  wlio 
might  be  aMemUed  that  day  oo  Mount  WaehiAgtoa 
from  Darnel  Webater.  Lota  of  tha  gentlepiea  and 
ladiea  haatenad  up  .to  the  aagaat  praiaiioa  of  the 
distinguished  Frenchman  to  receive  a  penonal 
iMtroda^oD*  Being  veiy  diffident,  and  not  liking 
the  unahaved  fiioe  of  the  plenipotentiary,  I  kept 
at  a  respectful  diatanoe.  My  awe,  hovoTer,  waa 
greatly  lesaeaed,  and  my  aelf-poaaeaaion  qoite  re* 
atored,  -when  I  aaw  the  miniat^al  digmtaiy  ataad* 
ing  upon  a  xock,  opening  wide  bia  mouth,  and 
thrnatiag  into  it  a. big  alico  of  bread  and  t>utter, 
as  would  any  plebeian  boy.  I  perociT«d  that  he 
was  after  all  only  a  man,  difiaring  from  other  mm 
chiefly  in  being  nnshayed. 

Some  houia  were  spent  on  the  .moHptaJB,  the 
oompany  dM^>er8ing  into  parties,  or  rambling  aboat 
auq^y  in  aeaaeh  fi£  curioaitiea  and  yiewp.  BeCora 
leaving  the  aommit  on  our  •deaaeat,  tha  whole  mul- 
iitnde  aaaembled,  and  united  in  auguigy  to^ihe 
tone  of  Old  Hundred,  tha  beaatiful  hymn: 

«  FtoB  ail  tlnC  «mU  Mow  tlM  AIM, 
Ii»t  tb»  Cftsur't  miM  ariMS 
Lst  th*  Eed««iii«r'«  nam*  te  tuns 
Thro«ih  «Ter7  land  br  •▼wy  toofiw. 
Yow  lofty  tbeqaef,  ]r«  BawtaU,  brine. 
In  fongt  of  pimi«a  divinely  'inf , 
Tho  gnat  lahratioa  lond  iHoolaiai, 
Aa4  akoot  Ibr  Jar  the  flM-iv^  MM. 


To 

in  obaaifU  aonads  all  Toieai  xaiaa. 

And  fill  Iba  world  witb  loodait  prmiM.** 

There  waa  in  the  acene  much  of  i|ublimify—- a 
hundred  Toices.  aingiag,  on  the  aummit  of  the 
White  Meantaina,  an  anthem  of  praiae  tp  the  Cre- 
ator. Tha  old  rocks  seemed  atarted  at  ao  unusual 
aounds.  Tho  roar  of  the  tempest,  the  czasK  of  the 
thunder,  and  perhapa  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  had 
often  bean  heard  echoing  along  those  rocky  bights, 
but  nerer  before  had  ao  sweet  aoands^  sounds  of 
Biusie  and  of  praiae*  risen  from  that  bleak  and 
banen  peak.  Having  remained  till  near  two  o'clock 
on  the  mountain,  we  bcigan  the  descent.  Fpi^  about 
a  mile  from  the  aummit  the  descent  on  the  western 
aide  ia  ateep  and  difficult.  The  path  then  runs 
along  €^  the  ridge  of  the  mountain-range  for  aome 
four  or  fiva  cailea.  Along  this  ridge  we  have  a  flne 
proapeci  in  every  'direction,  the  view  constantly 
changing  as  we  proceed.  Indeed*  from  many  points 
along  the  route  the  view  is  more  pleaaant  than  from 
the  aummit  of  Washington.  Reaching  the  western 
extremity  of  the  ridgii,  we  plunge  into  the  woods, 
and  deacend  rapidly  along  a  good  hridle-path  for 
aoBBo  two  or  three  milea,  to  the  aourcea  of  the  Saco. 
The  deaeent  proved  to  ua  more  fatiguing  than 
the  aacent.  The  distance  from  the  summit  to  the 
western  baae  is  nearly  twice  as  for  aa  te  the  eastern. 
The  latter  part  of  the  deaeent  became,  to  us,  who 
had  walked  up  the  whols  length  of  the  Peabody 
valley,  climbed  to  the  aummit  of  Waahington,  ram- 
bled fot  houxa  around  the  peak,  and  then  tramped 
along  the  wh^  nagC!»  eyceediggly  difficult.    The 


knees  grew  faint,  and  we  had  often  te  stop  for  na. 
The  way  waa  growing  discouraging.  It  wn  dovo, 
down,  down,  through  thick  woods.  We  began  t« 
think  the  base  of  the  mountain  had  fallea  oat,  vhrn 
anddenly  we  emerged  from  the  dense  and  tomber  for. 
est  into  a  most  delightful  valley.  It  was  a  deUcate 
and  perfect  gem^  in  a  magnificent  aetting.  To  tiu 
weary  and  thirsty  traveler  no  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
the  Syrian  desert  ever  appeared  moris  opportuif  thin 
did  to  ua  that  cosy  little  paradise.  Our  twk  vu 
ended,  our  feat  waa  accomplished.  Before  iu  hj, 
sleeping  in  the  quiet  sunlight  of  summer  eTenog, 
the  little  lake  forming  the  source  of  the  Saeo.  And 
within  a  fow  rods  of  the  spot  where  first  we  cmeigtd 
from  the  woods  stood  a  neat,  laige,  aad  codudo- 
dious  dwelling,  where  we  might  find  refrabpw&t 
aad  reat.  .Well,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  tlut 
day's  espiott.  A  walk  from  the  esstem  base  to 
the  awnmit  of  tke  White  Mounteins,  slong  the 
ridge  ff  the  whole  ranges  and  down  to  the  weiteni 
m  aa  Auguat  day,  will  do  for  on«  of  nj 


On  the  following  morning  we  started  oa  corn'  | 
tam  te  the  world*  We  might  get  back  bjretnciog  | 
our  atopa  over  the  mountain.  But  we  bad  enoogb 
of  that  eiercise  for  one  season.  So  we  took  pat- 
aage  by  atage  over  a  new  route  around  the  mooii- 
taiqa  oa  the  north  aide.  Arriving  at  a  changing 
place  on  the  route,  I  aad  my  compsaion,  who  had 
rambled  with  me  thua  far,  separated;  he  letunuag 
to  the  west  by  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Hiagva,  and 
I  by  Portland,  Boston,  and  the  Kew  Tork  and  £rie 
railroAd.  The  place  of  aeparation  was  a  vezj  doll 
i^nd  ^ff y f^farflnf,!  ng  hamlet  'a")^^FTg  tb^  pymiftAiiiiL 
The  morning  waa  rainy.  As  the  stsge  in  whichi 
Bstorned  drove  away  £rom  ,the  little  UTem,  nj 
friend  atood  on  the  door-atep  in  the  rain,  looking 
aadly  at  me.  I  inust  confess  the  sceoe  was  too 
much  iar  the  buoyant  fortitude  of  which  I  hid 
just  been  boaating.  We  had  traveled  to^^etber  otct 
the  plaana  of  Indiana  and  of  Ohio,  over  the  Lake, 
and  along  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  Erie  rail- 
road; we  bad  together  rambled  over  Oieenwood, 
Hew  York,  Kew  Haven,  Kiddletown,  Boston,  Fort- 
landf  and  along  tbe  aea-shore;  we  had  made  jdmsj 
ezcfirai(»ne  along  the  J^nnebec  and  the  Andros- 
ooggint  and  had  met  with  aome  amusing  ad^eo- 
tures;  and  we  had  climbed  in  company  o?er  the 
White  Mountaina^  He  was  a  gentleman  of  accom- 
plished education,  of  fine  taste,  of  delicate  fieosi- 
bility,  and  of  moat  eatimable  spirit.  He  had  Derer 
before  been  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio.  £vezy.  thing  on  the  wsy,  the  moimtaiitf. 
the  ocean,  and  particularly  every  thing  of  iVea 
England,  was  new  to  him.  I  became  much  inttf- 
eated  in  obeerving  how  New  England  scenery 
would  atrike  a  man  of  taste  and  education,  bat  vbo 
had  never  aeen  aqy  other  scenery  than  that  of  the 
Ohio.  3ia  presence  had,  indeed,  become  necessary 
to  me;  and  I  saw  not  how  I  could  without  hia 
enjoy  any  more  rambles.  I  must  confess,  therefore, 
that  for  that  day,  the  next  day,  and  for  se?cril 
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succeflrive  days,  the  landBcupe  irore  a  ahade^  of 
sadness,  a  tingo  of  melaDcliolj.  I  began  Uf  con- 
clude tlmt,  fond  as  I  had  been  of  solitude,  yet,  aftsr 
all,  "tvo  are  better  than  one."  "Single  blessed- 
ness "  is  no  great  blessing.  Tke  heart  most  bare 
something  to  loTe,  something  on  which  to  rdy. 
Sad  and  lonely  is  the  etemsl  echo  of  its  own  tones 
in  Ha  vacant  chambers,  while  the  note  which  should 
find  its  answer  in  the  heart  of  another  is  o^tonched. 


THE  If ANIAC. 


V.  OBASr.  A.  u. 


Mr  heart  jet  shudders  as  I  think  of  her— once 
lo^ed,  and  beautifol,  and  pious,  now  blighted,  with- 
ered, frenzied,  lost.  Once  a  gay  and  bright  maiden; 
then  a  subdued  and  deyoted  Christian,  a  wife,  a 
mother;  and  then  a  snOEerer,  a  criminal,  a  maaiab. 
She  passed  through  all  these  phases  so  stid- 
denlj,  and  hastened  so  quickly  from  the  bright- 
est joys  to  the  deepest  gloom  of  despair,  that  I 
wondered  at  the  rapid  transition;  and  often  have 
I  involuntarily  prayed  for  the  poor  unfortunate 
Louisa  H.,  as  my  mind  recurr^  to  her  sad  histoiy. 

Though  now  an  inmate  of  our  state  asylum  for 
the  insane,  I  will  not  intrude  upon  the  sanctity 
of  the  family  circle  if  I  detail  some  of  the  fearfhl 
steps  of  ber  brief  career.  Poor  Louisa!  she  has 
had  but  little  peace  or  rest  since  her  entrance  in 
this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  probably  enjoys 
as  much  now  in  the  hallucinations  of  delirium  as 
she  did  when  her  too  sensitive  soul  dwelt  upon  the 
unmiUgated  horrors  of  real  life.  Such  it  was  to 
her.  Ko  iiowers  for  years  grew  in  her  path,  no 
joy  tlirOled  her  soul.  Tip  friendship  i^lieved  her 
wants.  The  public  eye  knew  not,  pitied  not  her 
condition,  fill  a  tragedy-— a  fearful  thig^dy— -roused 
the  people,  and  then  Louisa  wss  a  iminiae%  True, 
she  once  gathered  flowers  in  the  wild  woods;  she 
once  gamboled  on  the  lawn,  and* sang  responses 
merrily  to  the  birds  she  loved.  But  when  she 
entered  life  as  an  indiridnal,  she  found  her  path 
a  thorny  one.  O,  could  we  get  the  true  history 
of  that  wandering  spirit  pent  up  in  its  prison- 
house  of  clay,  and  madly  looking  out  on  m  hated 
world,  we  would  hear  a  story  that  fiction  never 
surpaesedr-a  tale  of  wrong  and  blood,  o{  crushed 
hopes  and  reckless  brutality,  of  unmitigated  wretch- 
edness and  wild  blasphemy,  of  savage  rage  and 
proud  defiance,  of  exquisite  revenge  and  terrible 
retribution,  such  as  earth  only  csn  produce*  and 
hell  only  excite  I  Through  trackless  realms  of  de- 
spair poor  Louisa  walks;  but  we  hope,  we  pray,  that 
God  would  pity,  and  pardon,  and  save,  and  that 
the  wanderer  may  return  to  rest  when  life  gires 
place  to  immortalitjr. 

I  may  here  give  the  key  that  unlocks  the  mys*' 
tery  hanging  around  the  haggard  form  of  the 
wretched  subject  of  this'sketeh-4<r  JMer  loss  a 


enmmtt  dnmkofd.  He  was  an  important  character 
in  the  village  near  which  be  lived,  and  was  the 
most  noted  fighter  of  the  eounty  of  &.  in  his  day. 
Half  drank,  he  was  a  host  in  his  way,  and  would 
quairel,  and  swear,  and  raisa  fighti,  and,  being  a 
most  expert  pugiliit,  would  engage  in  them  with 
evident  gusto,  and  hence  was  universally  re- 
spected (?)  «Dd  dreaded*  He  was  the  hero  of 
every  patriotic  row,  and  the  soul  of  every  train- 
ing^day's  entertainment.  Politicians  were  ready  to 
court  his  favor,  and  his  notorious  powers  made 
him  the  oliject  of  village  gossip  for  days  alter  elec- 
tions. The  comsoon  rendesvom  of  bacchanals— 
tli6  village  dram-shop-i^was  never  feirly  graced, 
and  never  attractive  to  the  patriotic  posterity  of 
re^olittienary  sires,  till  the  fiery  H.  had  arrived. 

While,  however,  the  rumse^er,  and  the  groveling 
office-seeker,  and  the  town  loafer,  and  the  county 
bully,  all  rejoiced  in  the  friendship  of  this  profane 
and  drunken  blackguard,  they  forgot  the  place 
wheve  his  meek  wife  and  lovely  daughter  lived 
and  suffered.  When  sober  he  was  kind,  industri- 
ous, and  frugal*  and  made  a  good  living,  as  it  was 
said.  But  when  drunk  he  was  a  demon* incarnate; 
and  going  home  in  a  fury,  he  would  beat  his  wife, 
sbttse  his  children,  and  perform  all  other  acts  and 
deeds  which  common  drunkards  do  in  such  esses. 
A  ehsnge  took  place,  which  for  a  while  tilrned  the 
current  of  aflkirs,  and  altered  somewhat  the  hith- 
erto unvarying  misery  of  H.'s  femily.  The  Meth- 
odists had  a  small  society  at  R.,  and  at  a  quarterly 
meeting' some  years  ago  a  great  revival  took  place. 
Scores  of  sinners  of  all  classes  were  brought  into 
the  Church,  and  converted  to  God.  It  was  one  of 
those  revivals  which  make  a  marked  impreasion  on 
society.  The  very  foundations  of  the  wicked  wera 
torn  from  under  them,  and  for  many  days  them 
wss  weeping,  praying,  shouting  in  the  now  changed 
and  happy  B.  The  adjacent  country  partook  of 
the  heavenly  Messing,  and  flocked  to  the  meicy- 
seat,  and  many,  rety  many,  were  made  happy  in  a 
Savior's  love.  Among  the  converts  were  H.  and 
his  family.  He  prbfessed  to  experience  the  par- 
doning favor  of  Gkni;  his  wife,  too,  bowed  to  Jesus 
with  her  loved  husband;  and  in  humble  oontritioa 
they  forgot  all  4heir  troubles,  and  sought  only  to 
glorify  Qod.  Louisa  was  converted.  Kow  she 
was  happy.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  new  worid. 
Old  things  had  passed  away^*«U  things  had  be- 
come new->Hi  new  fether,  a  new  mother,  a  new 
home,  and  a  new  heart.  No  wonder  she  shouted, 
88  she  often  did,  when  she  told  in  class  or  in  love- 
fesst  the  shnple  story  of  her  salvation.  She  was  a 
beautifiil  girl.  Her  temper  subdued  by  gvaoe,  her 
soul  kindled  into  raptures,  her  voice  raised  in  song, 
ahe  presented  a  fair  picture.  He  who  was  her  psa- 
tor  then  told  the  writer,  that  a  more  lovely  and 
iatewsting  giil  did  not  betoiig  to  the  Church  at 
that  time  than  this  rejoicing  young  convert.  Her 
sWeet  voice  was  frequently  heard  in  prayer  in  the 
poUic  congregation;  ahd  many  predieted  a  happy 
ititore  for  the  unfertunate  girl.  ' 
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The  family  *ltar  was  erected  in  the  reformed 
drunkard's  house;  a  family  Bible  waa  purchased;, 
and  a  few  halycon  days  passed  over  the  cottage 
dwellers.  The  itinerant  minister  risited  and  prayed 
with  the  happy  circle,  and  every  thing,  seemed  to 
indicate  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  courageous 
and  passionate  H, 

Half  a  year  had  gone  since  this  great  change 
was  wrought^  and  still  the  ftkies  over  Louisa  were 
bright;  but  cloudil  were  gathering,  and.  soon  the 
green,  beautiful  world  in  which  she  dwelt  was  to 
be  blackened, 'Scorched,  blighted,  and  she  a  wan- 
dering, lost  one,  to  be  r&ving  amid  ite  curses. 

I  would  be  glad  to  stop  here,  and  lear^  that 
family  in  the  enjoyment  of  hope,  «nd  pea6e,  and 
pardon;  but  I  feel  that  the  truth  ought  to  be  told 
in  this  ease,  and  sorrowfully  I  proce^  to  my  task. 

H.  had  long,  shunned  the  dram-shop.  No  in- 
ducement had  been  sufficient  to  1^  to  the  fatal 
stall'  where  cruel  men  murder  souls  as  well  as 
bodies.  He  became  strong  in  his  self-confidence, 
after  months  of  trial;  and  at  last  yielded  so  far 
the  rigid  determination  of  his  mind  as  to  go 
for  some  trifling  article  to  the  deathful  den  of 
Beelzebub's  hated  minion.  He  went  too  far.  He 
went  to  the  charmed  circle;  he  went  from  the 
guardian  angel  which  kept  him;  he  dragged  him- 
self from  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty's 
wings,  and  fell  within  the  black,  baleftil  shade 
of  Erebus;  he  went  to  the,  gates  of  perdition;  he 
went  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit;  he  climbed  to  the 
burning  crater's  edge;  he  made  a  truce  with  his 
archenemy,  and  forgot  that  he  was  a  Ohristian; 
he  took  one  dram— only  one?— one  cup  from  the 
demon's  hands— one  cup  of  burning  poison— one 
lethean  draught— one  long  draught  of  liquid  woe 
and4leath;  he  was  ruined,  murdered,  damned. 

I  need  say  no  more  about  his  downward  course. 
He  went  from  home  in  the  morning  a  kind.  Chris- 
tian father;  he  cime  to  thai  home  tl  night  a 
fool,  a  brute,  a  fiend.  The  change  in  Eden  was 
scarcely  greater.  The  transition  was  so  Tiolent 
that  poor  Louisa  lost  her  self-possession  in  ih^ 
bitter  grief  of  that  frightful  night,  when  she  felt 
herself  to  be  again  a  drtmluird'9  daughter.  She 
finally  sought  relief  from  the  blasphemous  ca- 
rousals of  her  lather's  house  in  matrimony. 

She.  had  lored  a  gay  young  man;  she  qow  mar- 
ried him.  A  few  months  revealed  to  her  thattered 
mind  the  faot  that  her  husband  was  a  drunkard — 
not  an  erery-day  drunkard,  but  a  tippler.  She 
knew  too  well  the  course  of  such  a  man,  and  day 
and  night  sought  to  turn  from  the  path  of  ruin  her 
husband.  But,  alasi  he  was  too  far  gone;  and  all 
her  pleadings  only  alienated  his  now  blunted  a£foc- 
tions;  and  at  last,  poverty-stricken,  brutalised,  and 
vicious,  he  fled  from  his  wretehed  home,  and  left 
his  helpless- wife  with  an  infant  to  stem  the  nging 
storm  now  bursting'  around  her.  What  could  she 
do  now?  What  refuge  could  she  find?  She  must 
either  work  for  a  subsistence  fpr  herself  and  child, 
with  feeble  health  and  a  broken  heiurt,  or  she  must 


return  to  be  the  companion  of  her  abused  mother, 
and  share  that  abuse  for  the  sake  of  bread.  Ke- 
cessity  forced  her  to  the  latter  alternative,  and  she  < 
was  once  more  at  home.  O,  what  a  home  I  No 
altar  tbero  to  God;  no  prayer,  except  when  she 
stealthily  sought, God  in  secret;  no  peace,  except 
when  the  raging  madqian  and  infuriate  beast,  her 
father,  was  from  home  or  asleep. 

In  the  yawning  abyss  of  intemperance  had  sunk 
all  of  her  hopes  and  happiness,  and  the  hell-invented 
beverage  had  destroyed  all  she  prized  on  earth. 
Again  and  again  had  she  heard  her  father's  cnnei 
pour  on  her  pious  mother's  head.  Time  after  time 
had  she  seen  his  brawny  fist  strike  her  mother's 
loved  face.  More  than  once  had  she  beh^d  that 
mother's  bleeding  form,  and  heard  that  mother's 
wail.  Murder,  lust,  blasphemy,  rage,  horrible  bm- 
taUty— these  were  her  daily  companions.  If  she 
sought  relief  in  priiyer,  her  mother  sobbing  in 
another  joom  would  arouse  her  nature  and  tear 
her  heart. 

Grossly  deceived,  villainously  abandoned,  cruelly 
abused,' and  dwelling  in  such  a  place,  she  at  la^ 
sunk  under  her  accumulated  sufierings,  and  every 
smile  was  gone;  and  now  moody  silence  marked 
her  demeanor.  Shei  spoke  but  little;  seemed  in 
deep  thought^  as  if  pondering  some  mighty  enigma, 
or  planning  some  supernatural  deed  which  would 
driver  her  from  the  fires  buruiog  around  her. 

Each  recurring  day  made  her  prospecto  move 
gloomy;  and  now  she  thought  of  defending  her 
mother  from  the  attacks  of  her  brutal  father,  and 
of  doing  something  which  would  relieve  her,  at 
lef»t  for  a  time,  from  the  migh^  burden  weighing 
on  her  heart.  One  day  in  a  drunken  fit  her  father 
hadf  as  usual,  bruised  and  beaten  her  mother  in  a 
most  shocking  manner.  <  The  poor  girl,  delirious 
now  with  one .  consuming  desire  of  revenge  and 
deliverance,  gazed  fixedly  on  the  loved  being  who 
had  always  been  her  friend — ^her  only  earthly 
friend — end,  while  her  clinched  hands,  her  gnash- 
ing teeth,  her  wild  look,  made  her  words  ominous, 
said,  in  a  subdued  yet  resolute  tone,  "1  will  kill 
him  if  he  beats  mother  again  I" 

The  opportunity  does  not  long  delay.  A  yell 
from  her  inebriated  father  rouses  the  family  circle 
near  the  dose  of  day,  and  cursing  and  furioos 
from  the  village  human  slaughter-pen  he  comes  to 
rage,  and  beat,  and  break  hearts  again  in  his  own 
desolate  home.  Soon  fte  begins  his  usual  work, 
and,  maddened  to  the  last  degree,  rushed  upon  his 
feeble  and  retreating  wife.  Louisa  saw  the  fell 
monster  again  with,  his  bloody  hand  beating  and 
mangling  her  mother's  features;  and  now,  snatohing 
an  ax  from  its  place,  she  hsstened  to  avenge  and  de- 
fend her  mother .  She  struck  one  blow;  she  laughed ; 
shd  looked.  Her  father  was  insensible.  Again  she 
laughed  one  loud,  wild,  vengeful  laugh,  and,  with 
the  eager  violence  of  the  tiger,  completed  the  work 
of  dbath.  She  looked  and  laughed  again.  Her 
father  wss  deadl 

Poor  Louisa  1  she  was  mad.    She  lived  to  be 
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tried  for  her  hSb,  to  n%  and  htar  tiio  storj  told 
htikm  »  jfMtj,  asd  hew  the  i>leadiDg8  of  eloquent 
•onntel.  S^e  was  cleared,  of  eoorte;  and  now,  ia 
one  of  the  wards  of  our  insane  aaylam,  she  liyefB 
•ail~«  naniae. 

Kind  reader,  have  jon  a  hiart  to  pity  or  prvf  t 
Then  nov,  while  you  fiaiah  this  article  in  your 
loved  Repository,  ask  God  to  bless  the  poor  ine- 
briate's wife  and  daughters.  I  do  not  write  fiction. 
Hy  heart  now  swells,  and  iSke  tears  bow  flow  from 
my  eyes,  while  I  ask  yon  to  pray  for  poor  Louisa. 
I  had  once  a  -charge  in  which  her  mother  was  a 
■sember,  aad  I  hare  been  frequently  in  tha  watd 
where  she  is  confined.  But  I  tell  the  tale  of  the 
BMllicti;  and  if  by  writing  this  I  could  get  ten 
thoosaiid  pious  females  to  pray,  while  they  read 
Hieaa  closing  lines,  for  the  drunkards'  families  of 
this  land,  I  shall  do  some  good;  and  while  yon 
pray,  do  not  forget  Louisa  H.,  the  maniac. 
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Womaa'a  Rigbta  CoaTentton— Pzoceediiigft-^Alzn»~8ufferlDga 
of  woman  In  large  eitlw— Moral  reaolta— Raformatory  maasareft— 
OonvantleBa— If vttlpUcaitloa  of  ampleymaata  fov  woman— Mlaa 
B  lack  well— Medioal  Scbool  In  Boaton— LaSlalafara  Report  on  7a< 
male  l£edle*l  BduoaiOon— PlxiladalphlA  Soliool— Ladiea  KedlcaX 
lof 


Ma.  EDfrai/^My  occasional  communications, 
though  in  the  rtyle  of  letters,  have  pretended  some* 
^Iiat  to  tiie  character  oi  essays,  Und  have,  at  times, 
attempted  qoite  sobeity  to  dissertate  on  grare  sub- 
jects. They  have,  in  fact,  assumed  the  fkmiliarlty 
of  the  epistolary  Ibrm  chiefly  as  a  relief  to  their 
topics.  Most  of  these  topics  have  been  such  ato  I 
ha^e  deemed  interesting  to  the  class  of  readers  for 
wlMtn  your  magasine  is  especially  designed-mie 
ladies.  I  propose  in  the  present  article  to  notice 
a  anbjeet  of  Uiis  character,  Irhich  I  hope  will  not 
fail  to  secure  their  attention;  namely,  the  agitatbn 
and  schemes  rife  in  this  part  of  the  country  for 
tiie  amdiorataon  of  the  condition  of  woman. 

One  of  these  meastir«8-«that  which  has  excited 
moat  public  remark,  if  it  has  not  been  most  pro- 
dnctiTe  of  good  results^is  the  annual  *<  Woman'n 
Bighta  OonTcntion."  Two  of  these  coni^atidns 
hare  been  held  at  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts, 
within  the  last  two  years.  The  proceedings  of  the 
last  have  not  yet  b^n  pnbliiAed;  but  those  of  the 
preceding  session  ha^e  appeared  in  a  substantial 
pamphlet  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  and  have  not 
fidled  of  an  impression  on  a  portion  of  the  public 
mind. 

These  conTentions  call  together  many  eccentric 
and  mri  characters,  wlio  have  introduced  into 
them  no  small  amount  of  extraTBgance,  and  af^ 
forded  the  wags  of  the  press  a  vast  deal  of  "ftin$" 
but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  also  enlist  much 
talent  and  energy,  and  patrons  who  npresent  the 
Vol.  Zn^U 


"wealth  and  standing"  of  our  people.  The  pro- 
eeedings  of  very  few  of  our  public  bodies  can  com- 
pare with  the  last  published  report  of  the  Worcester 
Woman's  Rights  Coarention.  It  is  not  only  well 
written,  but  eloquently,  classically,  and  powerfully 
written.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  talented  and 
really  sensible  character  of  the  apeeches  deliverad 
on  the  occasion,  bot^  those  of  female  and  male 
speekers.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  women 
engaged  in  this  movement  comprisa  some  of  the 
most  energetic  and  polished  of  their,  sex  in  Kew 
England. 

What  are  these  refermers  aiming  at?  Their  dis* 
missions  range  frret  a  large  field.  They  are  not 
content  irith  the  historical  aad  only  sure  process 
oi  refonn-Mtiie  aiwteiAent  of  evils  by  a  gradual 
treatment,  and  one  by  ono— but  propose  a  compre^ 
hensite  and  decisive  revolution  ef'tJie  relative  po* 
sition  of  woman.  According  to  the  programme  of 
their  deliberations,  the  genets^  question  of  woman's 
righta  and  relations  comprehends  these:  Her  Bnv- 
OATioir,  literary,  seientyie,  and  artitHe;  her  avdoa- 
noro,  tftdiiefriai,  eommerdai,  and  profi$9hmd;  her 
nrnaanB,  fMtmisry,  detf,  and  pMieal:  in  a  word, 
her  iioBTs  as  an  tadfetifaal,  and  her  Fuamwus  as  a 


Paulina  Davis,  who  presided— «aid  to  be  an  "ele- 
gant lady,"  and  one  evidently  of  extraordinaiy 
ability— declared,  in  her  really  eloquent  opening 
address; 

"  The  reformation  which  we  pnrpose,  in  its  ut- 
most scope,  is  radical  and  universal.  It  is  not  the 
mere  perfecting  of  a  progress  already  in  motion,  a 
detail  of  some  established  plan,  but  it  is  an  epochal 
movement^^he  emancipation  of  a  dass,  die  re- 
demption of  half  the  world/  and  a  conforming 
raorganitatlon  of  all  aocial,  political,  and  indus- 
trial intsveats  aad  insUtutions.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
movement  without  arample  among  the  enterprises 
of  associttted  refonnatio&s,  for  it  has  no  purpose 
of  arming  the  oppressed  against  tke  oppressor,  or 
of  separating  the  parties,  or  of  setting  up  inde- 
pendence, or  cf  severing  the  relatione  of  either. 
Its  intended  changes  atf»  to  be  wrought  in  the 
intimata  teittrre  of  all  societaiy  organisations,  with- 
<»ttt  violence,  or  Any  form  of  antagdnism.  It  seeks 
to  replace  the  wem-e«t  with  the  living  and  beau- 
taftil>  ao  as  to  reeonstmct  without  overturning,  and 
ta  regenerate  without  destroying;  and  nothing  of 
the  spirit,  tonCj  temper,  or  method  of  insurrection 
ia  proper  or  allowable  to  ns  and  our  work." 

The  politicly  scope  of  their  designs  may  be  more 
Atlly  estimated  by  the  fbllowlng  resolutions,  intro- 
duced by  Wendell  Philips,  Esq.,  who  is  esteemed 
the  most  eloquent  man  of  KcfW  England: 

"  Jtemlaed,  That  every  human  being  of  full  age, 
and  resident  for  a  proper  length  of  time  on  the 
sail  of  the  nation,  who  is  required  to  obey  law,  ia 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  its  enactments;  that  every 
sncfa  person,  whoee  property  or  labor  is  taxed  for 
the  support  of  government,  is  Entitled  to  a  direct 
share  in  such  government;  therefore. 
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'*  Ruolted,  That  women  are  clearly  entitled  to 
the  right  of  snft-age^  and  to  be  considered  eligible 
to  office;  the  omisaion  to  demand  which,  on  her 
part,  in  a  palpable  recreancy  to  duty;  and  the 
dental  of  which  is  a  gross  asnrpation,  on  the  part 
of  man,  no  longer  to  be  .endured;  and  that  every 
party  which  claims  to  represent  the  humanity,  civ- 
ilisation, and  progress  of  the  age,  is  bound  to  in* 
scribe  on  its  banners,  Eqnali^  before  the  law, 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  color. 

. "  Reiolvei,  That  political  rights  acknowledge  no 
sex,  and,  therefore,  the  word  'male'  should  be 
stricken  from  every  state  constitution. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  laws  of  property,  as  a£RBCting 
married  parties,  demand  a  thorough  reviaal,  so  that 
all  rights  may  be  equal  between  them;  that  the 
wife  may  have,  during  life,  an  equal  control  over 
the  property  gained  by  their  mutual  toil  and  Sac- 
rifices, be  heir  to  her  husband  precisely  to  the 
eactent  that  he  is  heir  to  her,  and  entitled,  at  her 
death,  to  dispose  by  will  of  the  same  share  of  the 
joint  proper^  as  he  is." 

While  these  schemes  will  be  pronounced  chimer- 
ical by  most  of  your  readers,  they  are  hardly  aware, 
perhaps,  especially  those  who  reside  in  the  west, 
where  the  means  of  subsistence  abound,  how  many 
and  painful  provocatives  for  refbrmatcM'y  measures, 
in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  sex,  exist  in  our 
denser  coBsmuni^es  and  throughout  Europe.  Un- 
questionably the  most  deplorable  sufferings  in  the 
civilized  world  at  present  are  connected  with  the 
position  of  woman.  In  the  new  world  she  enjoys 
many  reliefo  not  known  in  the  old;  but  even  here, 
and  even  in  Kew  England,  her  suflerings  are  often 
intolerable,  exemplifying  the  heart-rending  picture 
of  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt."  Thousands,  in 
our  large  cities,  are  crowded  into  upper  chambers 
and  garrets,  are  poorly  clad,  poorly  attended  in 
sickness,  are  unable  to  procure  work  much  of  the 
time,  and,  when  they  obtain  it,  are  paid  for  it 
at  rates  which  hardly  afford  them  the  fare  of  our 
states  prisons.  Alas !  how  few  of  your  readers,  in 
their  beautiful  western  homes,  know  how  to  sym- 
pathise with  these  numerous  and  wretched  sufferers  I 

Such  physical  privation  and  miseries  lead  to 
vast  moral  evils;  and  this  is  the  most  deplorable, 
the  most  pitiable  feature  in  the  dark  picture 
of  woman's  condition  in  our  larger  communities. 
Some  of  the  ladies  who  addressed  the  Worcester 
Convention  spoke  out  emphatically  on  this  subject, 
and  adduced  authentic  facts  sufficient  to  i^pal  a 
Christian  audience.  Writers  of  England  and  fiance 
give  demodstrative  proof  that  female  vice  in  those 
countries  is  chiefly  attributable  to  want,  Hayhew, 
of  London,  in  his  work  on  "London  Labor  and 
London  Poor,"  fnmishea  overwhelming  proofr  of 
the  fact  The  Edinburg  Review  says,  "We  be- 
lieve, on  our  honor,  that  nine  out  of  ten  originally 
modest  women  who  fall  from  virtue,  fall  from  mo- 
tives or  feelings  in  which  sensuality  and  self  have 
no  share.  Aj,  we  believe  that  hard  necessity,  that 
grinding  pover^,  that  actual  want,  induced  by 


their  scanty  resources,  drive  them  to  vice."  A 
French  writer  on  the  subject— Duchateleir— makes, 
in  an  elaborate  treatise,  a  similar  affirmation  re* 
specting  the  women  of  Paris. 

I  wiU  not  enlarge  on  this  painful  topic.  The 
urgent  question  is.  What  are  the  right  remedial 
measures  V  Let  me  attempt  a  partial  answer  at 
least 

And,  first,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  these 
female  conventions,  with  ail  their  absurdities,  may 
not  be  useful.  They  tend,  at  least,  to  Brmbt  the 
public  attention,  and  direct  it  to  the  condition  of 
the  sex.  I  have  hitherto  joined  in  the  common 
ridicule  of  such  assemblies;  but  I  confess  that,  on 
reading  their  proceedings,  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
spect their  motives  and  their  ability.  They  nay 
continue  to  be  the  occasion  of  much  newsp^ier 
sarcasm;  but  be  assured  there  is  an  energy  in  this 
movement  which  can  not  fail  of  practical  result; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  opinion  will 
check  its  extrava^nces  and  direct  its  unquestion- 
able power.  The  intermingling  of  a  few  more 
judicious  and  guiding  minds  in  these  annual  as- 
semblies might  turn  them  to  most  valuable  account 

But  a  more  important  relief  would  be  the  appro- 
priation to  the  sex  of  more  varied  and  more  re- 
munerative employments.    Duchatelet  says: 

"Of  all  causes  of  female  vice  in  Paris,  and 
probably  in  all  large  towns,  there  are  none  mere 
influential  than  the  want  of  work  and  indigence 
resulting  from  insufficient  earnings.  What  are  the 
earnings  of  our  laundresses,  our  seamstresses,  our 
millineis  ?  Compare  the  wages  of  the  most  skillful 
with  the  more  ordinary  and  moderately  able,  and 
we  shall  see  if  it  be  possible  for  these  latter  to  pro- 
vide even  the  strict  necessaries  of  life.  And  if  we 
further  compare  the  prices  of  their  labor  with  that 
of  others  less  skillful,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder 
that  so  large  a  number  fall  into  irregularities,  thus 
made  inevitable  1  This  state  of  things  has  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  increase  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
affiairs,  in  consequence  of  the  usurpation  by  men 
of  a  large  class  of  occupations,  which  it  would  be 
more  honorable  in  our  sex  to  resign  to  the  other. 
Is  it  not  shameful,  for  example,  to  see  in  Paris 
thousands  of  men  in  the  prime  of  their  age  in 
shops  and  warehouses,  leading  a  sedentary  and 
effeminate  life,  which  is  only  suitable  for  women  T" 

Yes,  Monsieur  Duchatelet,  it  is  "shameful"  to 
see  in  France  "thousands  of  men"  thus  effem- 
inating mind  and  body  in  such  indoor  employ- 
ments; but  how  much  more  "shameful"  is  it  to 
find  this  unmanly  conduct  here  in  America-*-here 
where  no  excess  of  population  can  be  pleaded  as 
an  apology  for  it,  and  where  the  more  masculine 
spheres  of  industry,  especially  the  noblest  of  them 
all— agriculture— present  almost  illimitable  oppor- 
tunities I  It  is  a  double  misfortune— a  misfortune 
to  the  actual  emfHoyeio,  and  a  misfortune  to  the 
rightfiil  but  excluded  ones— that  our  young  men, 
even  to  the  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
should   be  oecupied   as   salesmen,  book-keepers. 
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eompotiton,  tailon,  copyists,  engraven,  subordi- 
nate teachem,  etc.  In  this  country,  at  least,  the 
philanthropic  refonnera,  and  public  opinion  itself, 
should  go  to  work  in  good  earnest  (o  revolationiacf 
this- stale  of  thinga.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
the  fact,  that  domestic  life,  in  our  ciyic  condition, 
does  not  fornish  sufficient  occupation  for  the  com- 
fortable subsistence  of  the  large  female  proportion 
of  the  population— a  proportioli  which  in  western 
Europe  and  this  country  amounts  to  nearly  a  moiety, 
but  the  industrial  employments  of  which  are  lim- 
ited almost  to  household  duties  or  the  needle^  The 
greatest  yicestif  our  civilisation  can  be  traced  to 
tbia  fact.  It  is  not  only  morally  disastrous,  in 
many  respects,  but  a  really  barbarous  disgrace  to 
enlightened  states.-  To  any  one  wh»  knows  the 
ratee  of  wages  and  the  intolerable  sufierings  of. 
the  masses  of  poor  women  in-  our  large  cities,  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  profound  amaaement  and  bitter 
indignation,  that  the  .lond-mouthed  philanthropy 
of  the  day  has  so  little  to  say  in  behalf  of  these 
most  pitiable  but  most  neglected  sufferers.  The 
investigations  occasionally  made  in  our  large  com* 
munities  are,  however,  beginning  to  have  eflbot. 
Duchatelet  in  Paris,  Mayhew  in  London,  and  fre- 
quent discloaures  in  this  countiy,  have  startled  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  times,  and  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if,  before  many  years,  a  general  revoiu- 
fiaiMry  reform  in  the  respect  I  have  indicated—* 
▼acation  of  a  large  class  of  feminine  occupations 
by  the  nude  sez  for  the  rig^tArl  empioye^B  should 
be  not  only  proposed,  but  successfully  prosecuted. 
Such  a  refokm  would  have  one '  advantage  in 
which  most  others  fail,  and  which  has  the  most 
potent  influence  on  public  opinion.  It  could  not 
only  appeal  to  the  public  mind  with  the  most 
afSecting  considerations  of  pathos,  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  woman's  feebleness,,  her  virtues,  and 
her  aufferings,  but  it  could  rout  from  their  feminine 
spheres  the  present  male  eaip^^  with  the  scourge 
ta  a  resistless  satire.  An  ^English  writer  declares 
that  religion  and  the  English  power  have  failed 
to  break  up  the  Hindoo  caste;  but  he  does  not 
despair;  the  most  efibctuat  means,  he  says,  yet 
remaina  to  be  tried—some  form  of  satire  which 
shall  stamp  the  custom  with  ridicule.  Bring  the 
aame  meana  to  bear  in  the  present  case,  and  you 
can  not  fail  of  success.  Let  the  young  men  of 
onr  land  be  shamed  from  these  occupations;  let 
them  be  pointed  to  the  boundless  agricultural  re- 
souvoea  of  the  country,  and  the  innumerable  and 
constantly  increasing  manly  enterprises  of  the  day; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  let  them  be  pointed  to  the  de- 
pendence, the  sufferings-  of  woman,  and  then  let 
them  retain  their  feminine  employments  if  they  dare. 
Buchatelet's  scornful  complaint  la  more  appli- 
cable to  thia  country  than  even  to  France.  In  the 
latter  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  females  to  act  as 
book-keepers  and  sales-women.  France,  with  her 
peculiar  politeness,  if  not  sympathy  for  the  seac, 
has  eseeUed  all  other  lands  in  providing  varied 
occnpations  for  it.    there  has  lately  appealed  in 


our  own  country  a  disposition  to  imitate  her  in  6ne 
most  important  respect.  I  refer  to  the  medical  ed- 
ucation  of  woman.  Hiss  Blackwell ,  who,  I  believe, 
has  been  a  contributor  to  your  columns,  has,  by 
her  own  personal  energy,  prosecuted  a  thorough 
course  of  medical  studies  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and,  by  her  successful  example,  has  ex- 
cited no  little  emulation  among  her  countiy*women. 
She  has  opened  an  office  in  Kew  York  eitj,  and 
wiU,  I  doubt  not,  win  her  way  to  distinction  in 
the  profession.  Her  example  I  consider  of  more 
than  even'  national  importance.  If  she  proceeds 
as  she  has  begun,  it  will  have  effect  on  her  sex 
generally, 

'  Already  two  female  medical  colleges  have  been 
organised  in  thia  country— one  in  Philadelphia, 
the  other  in  Boston.  The  latter  owea  its  origin 
chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Samuel  Gregory,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  who  has  lectured  on  the  practica- 
bility and  advantages  of  female  medical  education 
through  a  large  portion  of  New  England,  and 
always  with  success.  In  1850  onr  Legislature  in- 
corporated the  institution;  and  last  year  the  Legis- 
lative Gottsmittee  on  Education  presented  an  able 
and  elaborate  report  in  favor  of  the  objects,  of  the 
society,  and  of  a  grant  of  fire  thousand  dollars  in 
aid  of  its  funds.  The  testimony  of  this  Legisla- 
tive Committee  will  be  more  influential  than  any 
thing  I  can  say  in  fevor  of  the  measure.  I  give 
you  a  few  passaged  fr^m  their  report,  which  now 
lies  before  me.  Of  ita  designs  and  character  they 
say:     > 

"The  objecta  of  the  society  are,  to  provide  for 
and  promote  the  education  of  females  as  profes^ 
sional  attendants  upon  their  own  sex,  in  the  duties 
of  midwifoy,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  women  and  diildren;  also,  to  educate  nurses  of 
the  sick,  and,  incidentally,  to  diffuse  physiological, 
sanitaiy,  and  curative  knowledge  among  the  female 
poftion  of  the  community  generally.  As  a  ineana 
of  accomplishing  these  objects,  a  Femide  Medical 
School  has  been  in  operation  in  this  city  for  the 
past  two  and  a  half  year&-4he  sixth  semi-annual 
term  being  about  to  commence  [now  dosed.]  The 
pupils  of  the  BchooL  have  numbered  above  fifty, 
[now  above  sixty,}  and  have  come  from  all  the 
New  England  states,  Kew  York,  and  Ohio. 

«  To  place  the  institution  in  a  condition  to  afford 
a  more  thorough  education  of  the  kind  than  is 
now  attainable,  by  either  sex,  at  any  medical  col- 
lege in  this  country,  the  society  propose,  as  soon  as 
funds  permit,  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the 
school,  a  hoapital,  which  ahall  possess  the  econom- 
ical advantoge  of  accommodating  large  numbers 
of  charity  and  other  patienti,  and  at  the  same 
time  affording  the  pupils  ample  opportunities  for 
praeHee,  in  nursing  the  sick,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  diseaaes  peculiar  to  females.  Two  years 
ago,  a  lady,  having  been  graduated  at  one  of  the 
medical  schools  of  our  country,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  Europe  to  con^UU  her  education. 
The  Directors  of  thia  society,  we  are  asanred,  have 
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in  vi«lr  no  otker  than  the  hj|^«rt  Btendaid  of  qnl- 
ifleaiion  for  tkese  departanento  of  piaettco'  nttnm> 
Qients,  in  sonie  respecta,  mneh  mipeiior  to  tboae 
of  the  yoxmg  men  who  graduate  at  oar  oBodieal 
eehoola. 

"  It  is  obrions  that  females  poaseas  a  great  ad- 
▼aotaga  in  obtaining  thia  kind  of  edaoation,  espe- 
cially the  praotieal  part  of  it;  for,  in  addition  to 
their  intnitiTe  peroeptions,  they  can  readily  aoen- 
mnkte  knowledge  by  mingling  freely  with  patients 
of  their  own  lex,  and  enjoying  an  nnteaerred  franfe- 
nesa  of  communication^  which  would  be  impeeaibla 
in  the  ease  of  male  students." 

Having  preBentecl  historical  facts,  roedioal.  am* 
thorities,  and  aigumeuts  at  length  in  lavor  of  each 
of  the  objects  of  the  sociBtyt  the  eooimittee  pro<- 
ceed  as  f^ows: 

"If  it  has  been  shown  that  the  okfteU  contemn 
plated  are  good,  it  may  be  asked,  la  the  aasociatBon 
named,  a  safo  and  suitable  medinas  or  instrument* 
ality  by  which  to  aceompUsh  these  objects?  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee^  it  is*  It  already 
numbem  over  sixteen  hundred  members,  [now  aboTe 
two  thousand,]  among  whom  are  many  prominent 
individuals,  resident  in  the  varioue  etttea  and  towns 
of  Una  state.  Two  hundred  of  these  members  haw 
contributed  one  thousand  dollars,  in  aUms  of  five 
ddlan  each,  [orer  three  hundred  have  now  giren 
five  dollars  each;]  and  about  thirty  hwre  coneti- 
tuted  themselves  life  members,  by  piling  the  fee  of 
twenty  doUsrs  each.  The  praaent  oAcesa  el  the 
society  are  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  judgment, 
and  well-known  responsibility.  The  foot  lliat,  in 
this  early  period  of  ito  existenee^  the  aodety  haa 
raised  near  fivn  thousand  doUon,  mostly  in  small 
sumoi  to  carry  forward  its  operatkaia,  and  that  ao 
many  hundteda  of  intelligent  and  Jndioioua  per- 
sons,  of  both  sezsa,  have  giwn  it  their  aid  and 
influence^  indicates  a  general  and  cordial  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Indeed,  there 
seenw  to  be,  about  the  whole  moTcment,  a  degree 
of  vitality,  energy,  and  disintsreated  esmestnesa 
that  at  once  commands  confidenoe,  said  givns  as- 
surance of  otaiplete,  ultimate  suoccss.** 

I  have  been  the  more  partitsdar  in  my  remarlm 
and  qnota<ions  respecting  this  meaaun,  because 
I  deem  it  of  itiezpreasible  importanoe-4he  leading 
idea,  to  fine*  smong  the  late  soheases  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  condition  and  empleymente  of  women 
among  ua.  I  wUi  to  audce  it  faUy  known  to  weat* 
em  women^  they  will  all  Hft  up  their  haoda  fov  it 
as  an  inestimable  blessing  in  more  than  one  re^Mct^ 
This  project,  havii^  now  fobrly  got  under  way, 
can  not  fail  of  snccess-^it  will  be  leproduecd  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country;  and,  in  leas 
than  a  quarter  cf  a  oentury,  will  not  only  revofai^ 
tiottise>  hi  a  most  desirable  respect,  the  treatment 
of  fomalc  patiento,  but  give  profoasional  and  hi^Iy 
honorable  easployment  to  thouaaada  of  Women. 
The  Philadelphia  school,  l&e  that  of  Boatoo,  mcete 
with  decided  succcsa;  A  late  nuinbar  of  the  I** 
dies'  Book  cays:  "«Thc  Steala  ICedical  Ooll«gcof 


Bennsylvania '  waa  incorporated  in  1849,  and  opened 
at  Philadelphia  in  1850.  During  these  two  yeaia 
it  has  numbered  about  sixty  studcnte  is  all, 
though  a  number  were  only  attendanto  on  par- 
ticular  branches.  Its  plan  of  studies  and  Isetorcs 
corresponds  with  those  of  the  male  medical  ool- 
legee  in  this  city;  ite  etudento  are  very  asaiduiMm, 
and  give  promise  of  much  usefulness;  and  aafvunl 
are  expected  to  graduate  at  the  doae  of  the  preaent 


JL  new  measure,  aomewhat  auxiliary  to  this 
medical  fwoject,  has  recently  been  cemmcDeed  by 
infinenthd  ladies  in  Pbiladelphtn.  chiefly  under  the 
anspioea  of  Mrs.  Hale,  the  anthoreaa.  It  ia  called 
the  ''Ladies'  Medical  Missionaiy  Society."  An 
imprsasive  appeal  has  been  issued  by  it,  explaining 
ite  daaigna,  arguing  most  deciaively  in  fovor  of 
fom^  medical  education,  and  diseassing  cape- 
oiaUy  the  advantages  of  such  an  educntson  to 
fimaU  mi$mnmi$$^  I  hope  yo^r  lady  readsra  ars 
too  deeply  impressed  wiUi  the  impcttaaco  of  my 
anbject  to  tire  of  the  minute  information  Whiok  I 
am  endeavoring  to  lay  before  them.  It  ia  deairdbk 
that  it  should  not  be  reviewed  with  a  vague  ^ance, 
but  detailed  in  auoh  a  manner  that  when  thegr  ecn- 
dods  this  aiticle.they  shall  know  aomewliat  pre- 
cisely the  charsctsr  and  measure  of  the  topics 
discussed.  I  must  take  the  liber(gr»  then,  of  mfar- 
ring  With  eome  pasticularify  to  thia  new  adwrne^  In 
connection  wi^  thn  others  mentioned,  it  magr  for- 
nish  an  example  for  laitatictt  in  other  parte  of 
the  conntry.  The  wide  circulation  of  yonr  maga* 
sine,  and  the  Christian  character  of  most  of  ynur 
leaders,  inspire  me,  as  I  proceed,  with  the  hope 
that  I  am  net  doing  a  useless  work,  in  my  attempt 
to  spread  out  beibre  some  fifty  thousand  Aaaericaa 
wonwn  thsae  practieabfe  and  really  noble  ^heansai 
The  civeular  of  thia  new  aociety  eiyas 

"  Thia  appeal,  which  '  The  Ladies'  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Society '  now  makea  to  the  Ohristixn  pnUie, 
is  mainly  in  aid  of  preparing  the  wivea  of  misaion- 
aries  to  act  aa  physiciana  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren among  whom  their  statton,  either  domestic  or 
foreign,  may  be  found.  And,  more  important  atill, 
we  wish  to  aid  in  edncating  pious  unmarried  ladass 
who  may  be  willing  to  go  out  aa  medical  miaaionaries* 
What  a  blessing  to  a  mission  family  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  competent  female  physician,  who  would 
be  an  adviser  as  well  aa  comlbrtsr  in  the  hour  of 
sickacssl  She  mi|^  act  aa  teacher  till  called  to 
her  profession ;  and,  theof^  she  would  praodco  gra- 
tuitoudy  among  the  poor  ia  heathen  lands,  yet, 
when  an  entnnce  waa  gained  to  ^e  more  wealthy, 
she  wesdd  doubtlesa  reeeivs  rich  presaato,  sad  be 
able  te  assist,  materially,  the  cause  of  missions. 
An  hesthen  people  have  a  high  reverence  for  med- 
ical knowle^.  Should  they  find  Chriatiaa  ladies 
accomplished  in  thia  seisaee^  woaldi:  it  not  greatly 
raise,  the  sex  in  tha  eakiauition  cf  those  natioas, 
wbien  one  of  the  most  aettoas  impedimente  to 
ipaoeemeat  is  the  dCgrsdatiDD  and  ig- 
to  whidi  thiir  fcmalea  h«re  beea  for 
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eenturiM  eonsigned?    VscclnMion  is  difficvk  of 

iBtrodacUoa  MBftmg  the  peopl*  of  the  maai,  thoQgk 

suffering  imadtaHj  from  the  ravages  of  the  sunJI- 

poK.    The  Amerieen  mieBionarf  at  Slam  mritee 

that  thoQflancU  of  ehildren  iMre,  ket  year,  swept 

away  by  this  dlseaee  in  the  eonntry  apound  kirn. 

Female  pliyBiciaiis  eould  wia  their  way  amoag 

these  poor  ehildrea  anxeh  easier  thaa  doeton  of 

the  other  ses.     Sarely  the  shiltty  «f  AnMM*^.— 

woBMn  to  learn  and  practice  imeehmHan  will  not 

be  qneetioiBed,  when  the  mere  difllcnlt  art  «f  inomir 

imUfm  was  discovered  by  die  womea  of  Turkey, 

and  iatrodoeed  into  Europe  by  an  XngUsh  woman  1 

Inoenlatton  is  one  of  the  gnMtsst  triomphs  of  tsom- 

dial  skill  over  a  sate,  loathsome,  and  deadly  dSseus 

which  tihe  amiols  of  medical  art  i«ooid.    Its  dis^ 

coTery  bdongs  to  woomb.    I  name  it  hem  to  show 

that  they  are  gifted  witli  genhn  fbr  the  profeaiiea, 

and  only  need  to  be  educated  to  eaoBei  ta  the  pps- 

rentive  department.    Let  pious,  intelUgent  women 

be  fitly  prepared,  a«d  what  a  mission*fleld  ior 

d<nng  good  wo«ld  be  opened  I    In  India,  China, 

Tnrkey,  and  all  over  die  heathen  world,  they  would, 

in  thAr  character  of  physicians,  find  accsss  to  the 

homes  and  tlie  harems  when  women  dwell,  and 

where  the  good  seed  sown  woold  besr  a  huadted- 

fold,  beeanse  It  WonM  take  root  in  the  bosom  of 

the  saftrer,  and  in  the  heart  of  childhood." 

The  leading  clergy  of  Philadelphia  have  aaae- 
tioned  tbis  erganisstion  by  szpiesa  notss  of  ap- 
proval. Rev.  Dr.  Makohn,  who  has  been  in  the 
eaet,  gives  it  "his  warmest  approbatioB."  Dr. 
Dmbin  wiitss,  «<If  I  wars  ststiened  in  this  eity,  I 
would  give  the  effsrt  my  personal  aid;  now  I  send 
my  own  name  and  that  of  Hrs.  Dnrbin  as  members 
of  your  Society.*'  JKshop  Potter  thos  speaks  of 
it:  ^'The  importmice  of  seoaring  ibr  women  a 
larger  aphera  of  aseAilness,  and  the  specisl  pro- 
priety and  desirshieness  of  qnalifying  them  to 
practice  the  healing  art  asMmg  children  and  those 
of  thefar  own  aez,  will  be  admitted,  I  should  hope» 
by  all  perscms.  If  there  ere  dioee,  bowever,  who 
think  otherwise,  I  certainly  am  not  of  the  nnm- 
ber;  and  I  MXi  xejoiee  heartily  in  the  success 
of  eveiy  eObii  wUch  as  calculated  to  promote  soch 
an  object''  Drs.  Hem,  Stevens,  Gillette*  Brainerd, 
Ladd,  «tc.,  gtf«  ftiaiilar  aaaction  to  it 

Thia  Society  has  Ifcns  flur  been  aneceesfnl  It 
was  oigasiaed  oo  the  19th  of  last  Kovember,  and 
in  About  a  month  it  nambered  aaom  than  fiily  mem- 
bers and  donors,  and  had  seeiired  the  approval 
of  the  Philadelphia  pabiio.  It  announces  that  it 
will  be  preparsd  to  psy  the  tuhian  fees  of  fim 
pupils — I"  one  from  each  denomination*  Episc<^^* 
Praabyterian,  Methodist,  vad  Baptist"— in  the  Phil- 
adelphia or  Boetoa  medical  institijtions.  The  pa- 
pila  mnat  be  recommended  by  the  missionary  hosids 
of  the  reflective  sects  mentioned. 

Success  to  these  desigiis,  says  year  homble  serib- 
bler;  atnd  he  doubts  net  that  you*  Mr«  Editor,  and 
yonr  better  half,  and  your  fifty  thoasand  fonale 
readera,  respond  S  burty  sanen  to  the  prayer. 


Ladies  of  the  west*  not  only  diould  yonr  philsa- 
thr<^,  but  selfishness  prompt  you  to  co-opekste 
in  snoh  improvements.  What  mother  in  this  Chris- 
tian land  has  not  fslt  the  painful  urgency  of  some 
such  measure  for  the  education  of  female  phy- 
sicians? If  the  usages  of  heathen  women  tender 
them  neceesaiy  abroad*  much  more  should  the 
refined  sentiments  of  Christian  women  demand 
them  at  home. 

Some  aroouAtsof  the  World's  Exhibition  referred 
to  the  superior  attention  given  by  Sn^^ish  menu- 
iacturera  to  the  arts  of  design,  as  shown  in  their 
eifaibited  fabrics.  On  the  continent,  as  well  as  in 
Xngland*  these  arte  are  thoroughly  studied.  SchooU 
of,  "arts  and  msnnfiictures "  sre  maintained  in 
France  and  Germany,  for  instruction  in  drawing  and 
other  branches  auziUary  to  manufactures;  and  hence 
the  higher  elegance  of  their  workmanship.  The 
hints  of  the  letter-writers  have  been  heeded  by  our 
eastern  manufactmem*  and*  as  msny  of  them  are 
genuine  philanthropists*  the  project  of  a  school 
of  design  for  the  same  practical  results,  but  afford- 
ing also  a  refined  means  of  support  to  females,  has 
been  projected.  From  its  prospectus  I  lesrn  thst 
the  objects  of  thia  school  are:  1.  To  educate  a 
body  of  profeseed  designers,  capable  of  furnishing' 
original  designs  for  manufactures  and  other  pur- 
poees^  where  qmamental  designs  are  required.  8. 
To  teach  the  vsrioos  processes  of  engraving,  lithog- 
nq>hy,  and  other  methods  of  transferring  and 
multiplying  designs.  8.  To  educate  a  class  of 
teachem  in  drawing  and  design.  The  course  of 
inetructioQ  comprises  an  BkmefOary  Drawing  School, 
an  which  it  will  be  required  of  all  pupils  to  go 
through  a  thorough  pourse  of  elementary  drawing 
and  coloring,  with,  lecturss  and  instruction  in  ge- 
ometry* and  other  studies*  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  a  general  familiarity  with  forms  and  colors. 
When  sufficiently  advanced,  the  pupils  will  elect 
as  to  the  particular  department  in  which  each  may 
wish  to  beeome  proficient*  and  then  follow  a  special 
course  for  the  attainment  of  the  object.  Induotrial 
daooeo  will  be  fanned  in  the  special  departments 
as  soon  as  pupils  are  found  to  be  prepared  to  enter 
them.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  School  to  furnish 
the  beat  inslruction  that  can  be  procured  to  pupiU 
who  have  the  desire  and  can  command  the  time  for 
a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  drawing  and 
design,  and  thus  to  be  a  standard  or  Kormal  school, 
the  graduates  from  which  may  be  prepared  to  earn 
a  living  by  the  practice  of  some  of  the  branches 
tau|^  or  to  teach  in  other  schools  of  design  or  in 
pabiio  schools.  This  school  of  design  for  women 
is  ansther  easmple  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  other 


In  oonchiaion,  Mr.  Editor,  how  vastly  may  these 
and  siroilsr  schemes  amelioiate  the  condition  of 
women  in  our  large  cities  1  How  infinitely  better 
are  thc^  than  "  mere  charitable  institutions  I"  Are 
they  not  examples  of  the  very  remedies  needed? 
I  have  already  ectended  this  article  too  far  for  the 
patience  of  your  leaders*  though  certainly  not  for 
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the  importance  of  the  subject;  yet  I  can  not  foibear 
adding,  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  multiply  these 
measures  through  the  land  is  for  a  fem  tnierprtBing 
Vfomen,  in  each  of  our  large  communities,  to  Mtart 
ihem.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  unlike  #11  other 
eleemosynary  schemes,  these  in  due  time,  and  often 
in  a  short  time,  become  9df-9upporting.  May  I  not 
exhort  your  readers  to  give  some  practical  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestions  of  this  humble  letter? 
There  are  those  now  reading  these  lines  who  could 
put  in  train  measures  like  the  aboye,  which  would 
not  only  be  of  great  local  relief  to  their  sufiiBring 
sisters,  but  add  resistless  impulse  to  the  rerolution 
of  the  industrial  position  of  woman,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  is  now  fairly  begun,  though  it  has  yet  failed 
of  our  recognition. 


THB  FOREST  PUNBRAL. 

ST  pROvssaoB  Lxprxxr- 

Thx  last  rays  of  Uie  setting  sun  were  throwing 
far  athwart  the  lengthening  shadows  ef  the  old 
forest-trees;  indeed,  the  tops  of  the  trees  alone 
now  caught  the  light,  as  the  sun  went  down  behind 
the  boundless  western  forest,  whose  gloom  was 
deepening  with  the  approaching  twilight.  All  was 
hushed.  Not  a  sound  was  heard,  but  the  far- 
off  voice  of  tlie  whippowil,  or  the  hoarse  note  of 
the  night-hawk  in  his  lo^  swoop  toward  the  earth. 
Eren  the  leaves,  that  rustled  a  little  before  in  the 
dying  waves  of  the  evening  breese,  and  danced  in 
the  ruddy  light  upon  the  topmost  bough,  were  still. 
Nature  was  hushed  as  if  offering  incense  of  silent 
adoration  to  her  God.  It  was  a  mild,  calm  evening  in 
early  September,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  A  little  aside  from  the  rude,  rough 
pathway  Uirough  the  forest  were  two  emigrant 
wagons,  with  their  long  curved  bodies,  and  «rched 
cloth  coverings  stained  with  the  dust  and  dews 
of  a  long  journey.  *  Near  by  were  the  horses,  teth- 
ered for  the  night.  A  spaniel,  too,  was  running 
hither  and  thither  between  the  wagons,  and  anon 
into  the  woods,  scaring  up  the  quails  by  his  sharp 
bark,  and  then  returning  as  if  guilty  of  some  mis- 
demeanor, and,  standing  near  the  smoking  brands 
of  the  fire,  looks  wistflilly  in  the  faces  of  the  group 
gathered  there. 

Draw  nearer  and  gaze.  There  sits  a  man  of  mid- 
dle age,  with  bowed  head,  and  hands  clasped  between 
his  knees— sad,  silent,  and  with  eyes  intently  fixed 
upon  the  fire.  Suddenly  the  fire  gleams  up  in  his 
face,  and  you  start  at  its  stern,  rigid  features  and 
the  wild,  set  eye  which  it  reveals.  Opposite  to  him 
sits  hlB  wife,  pressing  close  to  her  side  a  little 
daughter,  stooping  oft  to  kiss  away  the  fast-flowing 
tears  that  gu^  from  the  fountain  of  her  sorrow, 
and  then  pressing  her  mbre  fondly  to  her  heairt; 
anon  brushing  away  the  blinding,  scalding  tears 
that  gather  in  her  own  eyes,  turning  oft  her  head 


toward  an  object  at  a  little  distance«  covered  with 
a  white  cloth.  There  is  also  a  son,  now  ripening 
into  manhood,  who  sits  abstracted,  thoughtfully 
musing,  but  often  bringing  his  arm  to  his  face, 
and  wiping-  away  the  tears  with  hia  xoot^leeve. 
Leaning  against  the  tree  by  his  father,  stands  a 
younger  brother,  gasing  sadly  and  yet  half  wonder- 
ingly  at  the  group,  and  gently  patting  hia  leg  to 
attract  the  notice  of  his  playf^^w  the  dog. 

This  is  an  emigrant  fainily.  But  what  naeans 
this  scene  ?  Led  by  the  hope  of  bettering  his  for- 
tune, the  father  had  sold  his  little  hxm  in  cential 
Pennsylvania,  had  left  the  associations  of  hia  own 
youth,  that  he  might,  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio,  secure 
a  better  patrimony  for  his  children.  The  children, 
ever  carried  away  with  any  novelty,  were  delighted 
at  the  change;  bat  the  mother  was  sad,  and  oft 
wept  at  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  made. 
But  the  hour  came;  the  farm  had  been  sold;  their 
goods  had  been  packed;  the  last  farewell  had  been 
given^  the  last  hill-top  gained  from  which  could 
be  seen  the  little  valley  farm.  Ah,  the  ^nn  never 
bathed  it  in  such  a  goldeii  jlood  of  light  as  theo  I 
It  seemed  like  turning  their  back  upon  Eden's  gate. 
Since  then  long  weary  days  of  travel  had  passed. 
Ovw  mountains  their  route  had  led  them,  whose  steep 
gray  sumniitB  frowned  daridy  upon  their  endeavor. 
Frightful  precipices  skirted  their  path  at  times,  far 
reaching  down  to  the  chasm  beneath,  or  rising  to 
the  overhanging  rocks* far  above.  No  foliage  there 
shut  out  the  rays  of  the*  sun,  except  occasionally  a 
stunted  fir  clinging  to  the  rock.  Toilf uUy,  wearily, 
yet  hopefully,  the  days  had  passed,  and  now  they 
were  in  Ohio,  and  a  few  more  days  would  bring 
them  to  their  destined  home,  on  Uie  Ohio,  when 
the  Scioto,  flowing  thiough  the  wide  alluviai  mead- 
owa,  enters  it.  Their  route  now  lay  through  one  un- 
broken forest,  reaching  from  river  to  river,  and  firom 
river  to  lake.  No  habitation  met  the  gsse  of  the 
emigrant,  aa  he  struggled  on  through  this  nnkroken 
solitude.  The  deer  «ttd  red  man  wo-e  sole,  joint 
t>ccupants  Of  the  country. 

Attracted  by  the  epen  space  and  the  noble  ahd- 
ter  of  two  majestic  beeches,  the  father  had  atopped 
this  night  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  The  whole 
family  had  gone  to  the  spot  of  their  proposed  en- 
campment, a  little  way^fi»m  the  wagons,  except  a 
little  boy,  who  had  been  ieft  in  the  wagon.  The 
hones  bent  their  heads  to  nip  the  tufts  of  graaa 
growing  at  their  feet,  and  at  last  started  along. 
There  was  a  sudden  cry  that  caught  the  mother's 
quick  ear,  and  turned  her  quicker  glance  toward 
the  wagon.  But,  alasl  it  was  only  to  see  the 
heavy  wheel  pass  over  the  body  of  her  little  son, 
crushing  out  forever  his  Ood-given  life.  The  sud- 
den motion  had  thrown  him  out  directly  beneath 
the  wheel.  The  shrieks  of  the  mother  soon  brought 
all  to  the  spot;  but  no  effort  could  restore  the  vital 
spark.  The  mangled  body  could  never  more  thrill 
with  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  or  the  joyous  im- 
pulses of  lifie.  Long  his  mother  fianticidly  rubbed 
his  little  limbs;  anon  calling  him  by  name,  and 
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kissing  his  white  hand,  as  if  her  fond  call  could 
roose  him  from  the  sleep  of  death  as  easily  as 
from  his<cradle  sleep.  And  then  despair  gathered 
around,  and  hope  fled,  and  the  heart  grew  still. 
Bat  the  deepening  shades  made  them  be  mindful 
of  their  teams.  A  fire,  too,  had  been  built,  but 
no  supper  had  been  thought  of,  none  had  been  pre- 
pared. The  deep  grief  had  absorbed  all  other 
feelings.  The  little  body  had  been  laid  out,  uid 
coTered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  the  family  had 
gathered  about  the  fire  as  first  described. 

Thus  long  they  sat  in  sorrow  too  deep  for  utter- 
ance. Ah,  who  can  fathom  all  their  grief  I  who 
knows  all  the  soul-absorbing  ties  that  bind  a  mother 
to  her  child !  Who  can  tell  the  agony  that  wrenches 
a  strong  man's  heart,  when  the  tears  course  each 
other  down  his  weather-beaten  face!  Twilight 
deepened  into  night  unperceired.  The  girl  had 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep  in  her  mother's  lap;  the 
boy  had  found  rest  at  her  feet;  the  eldest  was  busy 
in  keeping  up  the  fire;  but  the  father  mored  not. 
At  length  he  roused  hitaself,  saying,  "It  must 
be."  He  then  sought  a  box  amid  his  goods,  and 
made  from  it  a  rode  coffin  for  hU  son.  Between 
the  two  beeches  next,  with  labot  mixed  with  grief, 
he  dug  his  little  grave.  The  night  wore  on,  and, 
streaking  all  the  east  with  golden  light,  the  dawn 
appeared.  The  father  then  roused  his  family;  and 
just  as  the  sun  was  tinging  the  tree-tops  with  his 
morning  beams,  he  committed  the  body  to  the 
earth,  reading  himself  the  Episcopal  service. 

What  a  scene  for  a  painter  was  that !  The  gath- 
ered group,  the  open  grave,  the  wide,  dark  forest 
just  lit  by  the  sun's  first  rays,  the  wagons  near 
with  horses  tied,  and  the  dog  standing  on  the 
heaped  earth,  looking  wistfully  now  in  the  faces 
of  the  group  and  then  into  the  open  grave,  while 
the  father  reads,  '<Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman 
hath  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery. 
He  Cometh  up,  and  is  out  down  like  a  fiower;  he 
fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth  in 
one  stay." 

And  now  the  eai^  Itf  heaped  upon  the  grave,  a 
few  fresh  flowers  are  strewn  upon  the  heaped  mold, 
the  last  sobbing,  heait-broken  farewell  is  taken, 
the  teams  are  harnessed,  and  the  emigrants  are 
again  on  their  sad  way  through  the  somber  forest 
to  their  home  in  the  west. 


POOR  PBNKANSHIP. 
A  ^rnouxT  gentleman  once  addressed  a  letter  to 
a  friend.  The  following  was  the  reply:  "  I  have 
received  a  pieee  of  paper,  apparently  from  you, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  by  way  of 
saving  trouble,  you  had  employed  a  spider  as  your 
amanuensis— dipped  his  legs  ipto  an  ink-bottle,  and 
then  sufiisred  him  to  crawl  over  the  sheet  You 
never  were  a  very  gfM  writer;  but  now  you  seem 
to  have  one  hand  which  you  can  not  read  yourself, 
and  another  which  no  other  person  can  decipher." 


APPBGTIOK'8  LONOINGS. 


Gouu>  I  roam  over  earth,  and  choose  me  a  spot, 
Where  to  settle  my  fortune  and  build  me  a  cot. 
Where  my  best  loved  of  earth  could  dwell  peaceful 

and  free. 
And  drink  cheerfal  life's  cup,  though  mingled  it  be, 
My  footsteps  I'd  bend  not,  where  every  green  heath 
Is  blighted  and  withered  by  Boreas'  fierce  breath; 
Nor  yet  to  the  land  of  the  ofange  and  vine. 
Where  spring-time  unending  would  greet  me  and 

mine; 
But  I'd  seek  for  a  home  in  my  own  father-land. 
Where  Summer  and  Winter  walk  hand  clasped  in 

hand — 
Where  I  worship  not  kings,  nor  nobles,  nor  fame- 
Where  wealth's  but  a  toy,  and  honor  a  name. 
Far,  far  from  the  city's  allurement  and  mirth. 
In  a  bright  sunny  dell,  on  a  green  spot  of  earth. 
There  I'll  rear  me  my  cottage,  and  make  me  my 

home— 
The  true  and  the  trustful,  the  loving  may  come. 
Ill  plant  there,  to  shade  it,  the  trees  that  I  love— 
The  maple,  the  hemlock,  and  pine  from  the  grove; 
And  hardier  trees,  used  to  the  tempest's  fierce 

stroke— 
The  cedar,  ash,  beech,  and  my  oton  mountain  oak. 
An  orchard,  a  garden,  and  smooth-sloping  lawn. 
And  mirroring  streamlet,  my  ground  shall  adorn; 
A  yard  filled  with  flowers,  the  blue-bell  and  rose. 
To  cheer  in  sweet  spring-time  and  autumn's  dim 

close. 
Within  my  home,  too,  love  and  beauty  shall  dwell; 
The  guests  God  has  given  shall  be  cherished  right 

well; 
Contentment,  and  peace,  and  religion  beside; 
Myself,  always  cheerful,  o'er  all  will  preside. 
That  blest  place  to  me  then  will  ever  be  dear. 
With  my  children  to  love,  and  my  husband  to  cheer; 
Not  Italia's  beauties,  nor  India's  gold. 
Shall  e'er  tempt  me  to  leave  them — mj  flock  and 

my  foid. 


IITTLB  CAERIB. 
Dkaw  down  the  thin  and  azure  lid; 

No  look  of  mute-appealing  pain. 
No  piercing,  anguished  gaze  on  heaven, 

Will  strike  through  those  blue  depths  again. 
Press  ooe  soft  kiss  on  those  soft  lips, 

They  thrill  not  now  like  flickering  flame; 
They'll  ne'er  unclose,  in  troubled  dreams. 

To  breathe  again  that  cherished  name. 
Wrap  the  white  shroud  about  her  breast; 

No  trembling  throb  shall  stir  its  fold. 
No  wild  emotions  wake  to  lifci 

Within  that  bosom  snowy  cold. 
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"MEBI  AND  lOWLT  IN  HBABT." 

BT  BT7a»oar. 

Ix  the  haman  character  4>f  tke  divine  Redeemer 
appear  tratta  of  anrpaiaing  loTelineaa.  Antiquity, 
in  its  most  eopioua  and  refintd  langnagea,  haa  ne 
name  for  the  class  of  yirtaea  which  in  hia  character 
received  their  tuH  development.  JBTor  have  we  in 
any  modem  language  any  term  to  designate  those 
virtues,  except  the  epithet  derived  from  Hia  own 
jiame—CkrUtwn  virtues. 

Lowlinessj  meekness,  forbearance,  forgiveness  of 
injury,  gentleness,  and  the  most  tender  sensibility 
were  the  ruling  traits  and  most  conspicuous  virtues 
of  his  character  in  hiB  whole  career,  from  the  scenes 
of  Bethlehem  to  those  of  Calvaiy.  And  even  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  he  made 
his  advent  to  earth  seem  in  harmony  with  his  own 
spirit.  It  was  not  the  age  of  war,  of  bloodshed, 
and  of  zevolation;  no  clarion  was  resounding  to 
call  the  nations  to  arms;  no  hero  was  marshaling 
his  forces  for  a  murderous  campaign,  or  returning 
in  triumph,  with  captives  bound  and  bleeding  at 
his  chariot-wheels.  The  storm  of  revolution  had 
passed.  The  flash  of  the  lightnings  had  eeased, 
and  the  echo  of  the  thunders  had  died  awi^.  The 
eommotion  of  the  waves  had  subsided,  nor  broke 
there  longer  on  the  shore  even  a  ripple.  Peace, 
universal,  profound  peace,  reigtied  over  all  the 
hiUs  and  the  valleya  of  earth. 

Vo  ahrill-voiced  and  trumpet-tongued  herald 
preceded  him,  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  the  noble 
and  the  great  high-wrought  expectations  of  his 
approach.  Only  an  unknown  and  mysterious  youth 
appeared— not  in  the  city,  but  in  the  wilderness, 
clothed  not  in  soft  raiment,  but  with  camel's  hair, 
bidding  those  who  pleased  to  hear  him  "prepare 
the  wsy  of  the  Lord." 

At  his  coming,  the  sun  stood  not  still  in  the 
heavens,  nor  wandered  in  unfrequented  orbit.    The 
moon  shone  with  no  unusual, brightness,  nor  de- 
viated from  her  usual  path.    The  constellations  of 
the  heavens — Arcturius,  Orion,  and  the  Pleiades^ 
maintained  unchanged  their  places.    Only 
"A  single  tilsiitiUr 
Came  wandering  llrom  afar, 
Giidinf  nncheoked  and  calm  along  the  •kr." 

And  that  star  seems  seen  alone  by  the  eastern  sages, 
who  were  watching  the  heavens,  as  was  their  cus- 
tom, to  detect  any  new  and  strange  meteoric  phe- 
nomena. 

Not  in  the  glare  of  day,  when  ail  the  world  was 
astir,  did  the  Savior  come  to  earth.  The  sun  had 
set  behind  the  inbnntains  that  are  "round  about 
Jerusalem."  The  twilight  of  evening  had  faded 
away.  The  starlight  alone,  atreaming  down  through 
the  pure  and  still  air  of  a  Syrian  autumn  night, 
dispeUed  the  darkness,  which  else  had  been  intense 
in  nature,  at  the  v«ry  moment  when  the  moral 
Light  of  the  universe  was  arising  yn  perceived  by 
the  dim  and  heavy  eyes  of  men. 


From  its  deep  sleep  the  world  waa  not  aroaied 
to  hesr  the  advent  song.  The  ahepherds  alone, 
who  were  awake,  watching  their  flocka,  and  list- 
ening for  coming  footsteps,  or  for  the  midnight 
ery  of  beasts  of  prey^  heard  the  melliflaouB  nelodj, 
that  enchanting  harmony  of  the  angsi  minstrel 
band,  singing  an  anthem  of  praise  and  of  peace. 

STot  in  the  eity,  the  eity  of  the  great  King,  Uu 
ehosea  site  of  the  Soly  Temple,  the  fu-iaoied 
Jernsalem,  amidat  gorgeoua  palaeea  and  costly 
furnishing,  did  He,  the  King  of  nations,  appear; 
but  in  an  obscure  and  fameleaa  village*  ^o  roice 
was  heard,  bidding, 

M  Fold  dikes  fobet  Mmnd  die  little  «m  oaieAdlri 
JUur  him  to  rest  on  bit  pillow  of  dowiu" 

but  his  mother,  alone  and  unattendedj  with  her 
own  hands  "wrapped  him  in  awaddling<lothei, 
and  laid  him  in  a  manger." 

Wh^  the  wicked  King,  who,  wiUi  a  crael  hand 
and  a  tyrant'a  heart,  ruled  over  Palestine^  would 
have  barbaroualy  slain  him,  there  was  wrooghi 
for  his  protection  no  open  and  atartling  miracle. 
Quietly*  and  in  the  silence  of  midnight  was  givea 
in  a  dieam  warning  of  danger.  Quietly  and  si- 
lently arose  the  devout  and  favored  ones  froa 
their  dreamy  bed,  and«  with  the  naysterions  child, 
departed  to  a  foreign  country,  where  they  might 
find  proteetion,  till  the  wraOi  of  wicked  maa 
should  be  past.  Returning,  after  the  danger  ▼«§ 
past,  the  child  of  promise,  the  child  to  the  day  of 
whose  mysterious  birth  the  world  for  four  thousand 
yeen  had  looked  forwerd,  the  child  whose  myste- 
rioua  mission  on  earth  not  even  the  angels  roo&d 
about  the  throne  had  understood,  remained  in  a 
small  and  poor  village  of  Qalilee,  subject,  like 
human  children,  to  hnaiaa  authority,  claiming  ne 
immunities,  nor  privileges*  nor  exemptions. 

When  he  had  passed  the  period  assigned  bj 
the  lawa  ae  the  age  of  maturity,  and  entered  oa 
the  work  of  his  mission,  he  still  retained  the  meek, 
lowlyi  and  gentle  spirit  which  had  ao  distinguished 
his  advent  and  his  early  career.  The  bearer  of 
a  meaaage  of  the  highest  import  to  the  human  race, 
the  teacher  of  doctrines  more  sublime  and  more  holy 
than  were  ever  dreamed  of  by  Socrates  or  taught 
by  Plato,  he  choae  for  his  disciples,  not  the  great, 
the  noble,  the  learned  in  worldly  wisdom,  but  the 
humble,  the  poor,  the  unlettered.  Diligently  he 
instructed  them,  and  patiently  he  bore  their  infirm- 
ities, their  dullness  of  apprehension,  and  their  per- 
versity of  unbelief.  Itfild  was  his  reproof  of  their 
faults,  delicate  his  manner  of  dorrecCing  their  erron, 
and  gentle  his  chidinga  of  their  Ambitions  sad  in- 
tolerant spirit. 

In  his  intercouae  with  strangers  and  casual 
acquaintances  he  was  ever  gentle  and  charitabla 
In  relievix^  the  suffering,  in  atXendiiig  to  the  neg- 
lected^ in  remembering  the  forgotten,  in  raising  the 
faUen,  in  bringing  back  the  straying,  in  receiring 
the  outoasta,  in  encouiaging  the  penitent,  aad  in 
pitying  the  unfortunate,  he  often  reproved  the 
hypocrisy  and  defied  the  conventions!  pi^odices 
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of  Fharuaism.    He  hoiitated  not  to  hold  a  long 
tod  free  eoaTersation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
whom  he  casoall/  met  at  the  well;  nor  did  he  feel 
disgraced  when  the  disciples  came  and  found  him 
in  her  company,  though  they  did  marveli  nor  when 
the  whole  city  came  out  to  see  (lie  man  who 
had  disrsgarded  long-eataUiahed  national  naaga. 
He  repelled  not  the  woman,  though  the  was  a 
"sinner/*  who  came  into  the  houae  of  the  Phar- 
isee, when  he»  by  inritationi  waa  dining,  and 
"stood  at  hia  feet  behind  him,  weeping,  and  be- 
gan to  wash  hit  Cset  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them 
with  the  haira  of  her  head,  and  kitted  his  fee^ 
and  anointed  them  with  ointment."    Vo,  he  re- 
pelled her  not,  though  the  Phariaea  reproached 
him  for  allowing  her,  "sinner"  at  she  wat,  to 
touch  him.    He  repelled  her  aot^  but  tpolw  uikle 
her  gracious  words:  "  Thy  tins  aie  lorgiren  thee." 
Nax  did  he  "  condemn  "  that  other  poor,  frails  and 
fallen  creature,  who  was  brought  befeie  him  ae- 
eased  of  a  crime  whose  penalty  by  law  waa  death. 
Ko  words  of  Ttngtance,  no  aentenoe  of  death  fell 
irom  hit  lipt.    "WhoeTcr,"  aaid  lie  to  her  ae- 
cusers,  "ia  without  tin  among  yen,  let  him  fint 
cast  a  atone  at  her."    And  when  the  preaeaatofa 
had  all,  tmitten  in  their  contoiencet  by  hit  worda« 
left  the  room«  mid  the  poor  woman  atood  akwe 
before  him,  bow  gentle  waa  his  reproof  of  her 
fault:  "  Oo,  an4  am  ae  mart  I"    Q  ye  eeaaerioaa  and 
tevefe-jndging  martalt,  who  can^  without  the  pals 
of  human  sympathy  the  frail  and  the  erring,  ye 
who  Titit  with  terere  judgment  on  their  defeataleta 
heads  the  faults  or  the  folliea  of  yourliellow^Minga, 
ye  who  clamor  for  blood  at  the  hangman'a  hand, 
would  ye  but  go  and  learn  of  hiw  whom  ye.^all 
Master  the  ipirit  of  Christianity,  ye  would  be  mera 
lenient,  charitable,  and  forgiTing;  ye  would  aiqr  to 
the  waywardj  the  erring,  and  the.aialtil,  "Goraftd 
tin  no  more.    Go  not  to  (he  dnofeoo  Atr  the  ga]> 
Iowa;  but  go  into  the  broad  and  beautiful  world  of 
God,  and  tin  no  more.    Qq  not  with  the  aurse  and 
the  blight  of  tociety't  ban  upon  yon;  but  go-xa» 
pe&taat  and  forgiren,  and  aia  no  more." 

In  the  last  agoniea  of  ditaolution,  the  apirii  «f 
pity  and  of  focgivflnaea  departed  not  from  Jaaua. 
The  poor,  condemned,  and  dying  culprit,  who 
tamed  imploring  hia  ^yaa  toward  him,  and  aaid, 
"  Lord*  remember  me,  when  thou  comett  into  thy 
kingdom,"  received,  in  ieply«  the  thrilling  words, 
"To-day  ahalt  thou  ba  with  ate  in  pazadiaa." 
O,  it  eeema  to  ae  I  would  willingly  die  like  the 
thief,  aioBtched  and  writhing  with  pain  on  (te 
croas,  the  jeer  and  the  reproach  of  oaen,  and  the 
apectacle  of  all  the  woild«  if  I  could  but  hear,  in 
my  bust  agoniea, from  aoeh  Ijpa  aoch  wordt:  "To- 
day shtdt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradite.^  Yea, 
bleaaed  Jeana,  with  thee  would  I  tuffar,  with  thee 
would  I  die,  with  l3&ee  would  I  iearkaa  Tentnre  to 
hell  itself;  for  where  dwdla  auch  a  spirit  aa  thine 
there  nanat  be  paradise. 

On  occaaioaa  of  aorrow  and  faeraarement  Jeaua 
exhibited  the  moat  tender  aenaibility.    He  pitied 


the  father  who  bewailed  the  death  of  hia  child, 
and,  in  hit  meeey  and  hia  power,  he  rettored  the 
fair  girl  to  life.  He  had  compattion  on  the  widow 
of  Kain,  whoae  only  eon  was  borne  on  his  bier  out 
of  the  gate.  And  he  wtpt  with  Maiy  and  Martha 
over  the  grave  of  Lazaiua.  Very  dissimilar  waa 
his  tpirit  to  that  of  men  of  the  world,  who  will 
UUk  to  yon*  while  your  heart  ia  breaking  under 
bereavement,  of  philotophy,  and  of  fortitude;  and 
of  eompoaure,  and  of  xetignation,  darkening  counad 
by  uaing  words  without  knowledge  or  feeUng.  Jetnt 
did  not  thut.  He  mpt,  thereby  thowing  that  ho 
had  human  feeling,  and  underatood  human  feeling. 

The  laat  acta  ia  the  aveutfnl  human  career  of 
Jeaua  were  not  inconaistent  with  the  unitf  of  char- 
aoter  developed  in  previoot  scenea.  Uneoaacioua 
of  fault  and  inaoeeat  of  pnrpoae,  he  waa  arretted 
at  midnight  by  a  coward^  crowd,  bearing  torchea 
and  clubt,  and  abnaing  him  with  curtea  and  blowt. 
Without  retitttng,  he  yielded  himself  a  prisoner  in 
their  hand.  Silently  he  bore  their  tannta  andra- 
proaehea.  Without  leUliating,  he  aaffered  their 
abute  and  their  Uowa*  He  waa  brou^t  to  the 
judgmentHwat  for  triaL  Hia  aoenaera  were  there* 
the  falte  witnetaea  were  there,  and  there  waa  he, 
but  defenseleta  aind  alone.  Before  tikat  oatrageona 
and  maddened  mob  none  dare  plead  hia  causa, 
ms  diaciplBs,  appalled  wiUi  fear,  had  forsaken  him 
and  fied.  One  of  them,  the  moat  impetnoua,  the 
meat  generoua,  and,  perhapa,  the  moat  bmve  among 
them*  had,  throui^  fear,  absolutely  denied,  with 
oatha  and  bitter  curses,  that  he  ever  knew  him. 

He  waa  condemned.  The  sentence  of  dentin— 
"Let  him  be  crucified  "—waa  pronounoed.  No 
time  waa  allowed  for  preparation.  The  eaecutioa' 
era  v«re  tiuraling  for  blood.  On  hia  ahouldam 
wm  lashed  die  very  cross  on  which  ha  waa  to  die* 
and  he  waa  oompelled  to  bear  it  up  the  hill  of 
Calvary,  Uli  feinting  he  fell  down  under  the  load. 
Oompelling  a  atranger  to  take  up  and  bear  after 
him  the  instrument  of  torture  and  of  death,  they 
urged  him  along  up  the  hill  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. Riveting  with  iron  spikes  his  hands  and 
feet  to  the  eroaa,  they  suspended  him,  where  he 
hung  in  excruciating  torture,  till  the  powers  of 
life  were  exhausted,  and  of  very  agony  he  expired. 

And  who  was  he  thus  led  like  a  "lamb  to  the 
slaughter  ?"  Was  he  the  defenseless  being  he  ap- 
peared? It  was  he,  who,  in  the  morning  of  crea- 
tion, "stretched  the  north  pver  the  empty  space, 
and  hung  the  eaU^  upon,  nothing."  It  was  he 
who  said  to  the  roaring  ocean,  when  it  broke  forth, 
"Hitherto  mayat  thou  come,  but  no  farther,  and 
here  ahall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  It  wia 
he  who  "meiaured  the  watera  in  the  hollow  of 
hia  hand,  and  meted  out  the  heaven  with  a  tpaa, 
and  comprehended  the  dutt  of  the  earth  in  a  meat- 
ure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
hiUs  in  a  balance."  He,  at  that  very  time,  when 
amsted,  tried,  condemned,  and  crucified,  had  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  At  his  cdl  the 
thunder's  voica  would  have  been  heard,  and  at  hia 
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beck  the  lightmngs  would  have  flashed,  and  said, 
"  Here  are  we."  At  one  stamp  of  his  foot  the  earth 
would  hare  opened  wide  its  fathomless  abyss,  and 
the  guilty  city,  with  its  murderous  crew,  would 
have  sunk  deeper  than  seaman's  plummet  might 
ever  sound.  At  his  word  hosts  of  angels,  more 
numerous  than 

'*  Antmninl  Imtsi,  that  •tnw  the  Tftet 
la  Vdlombrofa," 

and  each  more  powerful  than  the  gigantic  Typhon 
of  classic  myUiology,  would  have  suddenly  ap- 
peared, and  Uie  clamorous  murderers  would  hare 
fallen,  as  did  the  army  of  Assyria,  when  the  de- 
stroyer breathed  on  them.  But  he,  the  suffering, 
the  gentle  one,  spoke  not  a  word  of  imprecation, 
not  a  word  of  wrath.  His  words  were  only  words 
of  grace  and  of  prayer:  "Father,  forgire  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

And  when  at  last  the  final  hour  of  triumph  came, 
the  hour  of  his  resurrection,  he  used  not  even  this 
hour  for  yengeance  or  for  public  manifestation. 
He  arose  not  in  the  full  light  of  day,  when  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  people;  but  he  chose  the 
early  morning  hour,  while  it  "was  yet  dark,"  and 
while  all  the  city  was  quiet  in  deep  slumber.  He 
appeared  at  first,  not  to  the  whole  company  of 
disciples,  but  only  to  Mary.  And  when  he  did 
appear  to  the  disciples,  he  chose  not  the  glare  of 
daylight,  nor  a  public  place,  but  the  quiet  erening, 
and  a  sequestered  room,  in  which  the  eleren  were 
assembled  for  communion  and  for  worship.  When 
also  the  time  of  his  ascending  up  on  high  arrifed, 
he  appointed  the  place  for  this  sublime  consum- 
mation of  his  earthly  career  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, apart  from  the  city,  where  were  assembled 
only  the  faithful  to  receive  his  last  words.  Having 
commissioned  them  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  eyerj  creature,  he  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  bless  them;  and,  as  he  was  pro- 
nouncing over  them  the  words  of  benediction,  he 
was  parted  from  them: 

•*  Apd  calmlj  did  h«  rite 
Into  hia  native  akiat, 
Hii  baman  form  disMlrod  on  ki^ 
la  ita  own  radiaaor." 


THB  ENTHUSIASK  OF  GBNIUS. 
" ImncMTiON,"  says  Disraeli,  "depends  on  pa- 
tience. Contemplate  your  subject  long;  it  will 
gradually  unfold,  till  a  sort  of  electric  spark  con- 
vulses for  a  moment  the  brain,  and  spreads  down 
to  the  very  heart  a  glow  of  irritation.  Then  come 
the  luxuries  of  genius  1  the  true  hour  for  production 
and  composition;  hours  so  delightful  that  I  have 
spent  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  successively  at  my 
writing-desk,  and  still  been  in  a  state  of  pleasure." 
It  is  probable  that  the  anecdote  related  of  Marini, 
the  Italian  poet,  is  true:  that  he  was  once  so  ab- 
sorbed in  revising  his  Adonis«  that  his  leg  was 
severely  burned  without  his  knowing  it. 
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On  a  bright  sunny  morning  we  left  the  eity  of 
Quebec  by  Palace  Oate,  for  a  drive  of  nine  miles 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  celebrated  cascade 
of  Montmorenci.  Altiiough  it  was  an  August  day, 
the  keen,  penetrating  air  of  that  Northern  eliioe 
reminded  us  of  our  own  October,  when  the  leaves, 
loosened  by  the  autumnal  frost,  fall  fast  around  us  in 
our  morning  walk.  But  as  the  sun  rose  abore  the 
mountains  of  many-colored  mist,  exhaled  from  the 
river  during  the  night,  /ponring  down  upon  us  a 
flood  of  golden  light,  the  dewy  chillnesa  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  ^low  of  genial  warmth.  Mj  com- 
panions were  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  New  York 
city  and  a  young  CQiarlestonian— the  former  genu- 
ine Oothamites,  full  of  life  and  vivacity;  the  latter 
a  fine  specimen  of  southern  chivalry,  frank,  urbane, 
intelligent,  and  impulsive.  Meeting,  as  we  did, 
by  accident,  in  a  strange  eity,  where,  at  first  sight, 
we  were  called  Ameriean»,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis 
that  we  would  not  expect  to  hear  even  in  Europe, 
we  felt  ourselves,  at  once,  acquaintances  and  firm 
friends.  A  singular  coincidence  of  name,  occur- 
ring even  in  the  maiden  name  of  the  lady,  pro- 
moted the  fraternal  feeling  in  no  small  degree,  and 
we  soon  forgot  the  many  hundreds  of  miles  that 
separate  Kew  York,  South  Oarolina,  and  Indiana. 
We  congratulated  ourselves  on  our  lucky  number, 
in  a  land  where  the  traveler  is  constantly  in  a 
dilemma  between  the  high  caleche  for  a  single  pair 
and  4he  low  cab  for  four.  Of  course,  we  chose  the 
latter  as  the  most  social.  With  a  more  pleasant 
company  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
than  was  formed  by  my  companions  of  that  day's 
exeursion.  Though  never  again  our  pathways  may 
meet,  by  none  of  us  will  that  happy  day  ever  be 


I-  I 


We  were  whirled  down  the  precipitous  street 
with  perilous  velocity,  and  soon  passed  the  nar- 
row environs  of  the  city.  Crossing  the  river  St 
Oharlea  by  the  long  Dorchester  Mdge,  we  rolled 
merrily  onward  over  a  magnificent  road,  as  smoothly 
ss  ever  Roman  chariot  wheeled  along  the  broad 
pavement  of  the  renowned  Appian  Way.  For  milea 
we  could  trace  our  meandering  course  along  the 
river  bank.  Countless  vehicles,  from  the  flying 
caleche  to  the  slow,  trundling  dog-cart,  incesaaatly 
passing  and  repassing,  equaled  the  activity  and 
confusion  of  a  street  in  the  crowded  metropolis. 
Our  way  was  over  a  plain  of  table-land,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  of  great  fertilitf ,  and  exhibiting  the  agricul- 
tural art  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  The 
long  but  extremely  narrow  fields,  whose  shape  in- 
dicates the  repeated  hereditary  divisions  they  have 
suffered,  were  yielding  their  fleeces  of  russet  and 
gold  to  the  sickle  of  the  husbandman.  The  peas- 
antry, of  both  sexes,  were  busily  gathering  in  the 
abundant  harvest— the  men  turning  the  rolling 
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■waUis  before  their  sweeping  seythee;  the  women, 
learkae  of  tlie  sun-bum,  tying  the  fragrant  hay 
into  bundles  for  the  market,  or  binding  the  yellow 
wheat  into  sheaTes  for  the  bam.  Ck>ttages  of  un- 
hewn stone,  with  steep  roofii  of  thatch,  clustered 
here  and  there  along  the  road  in  friendly  groups, 
seemed  peculiarly  appropriate  as  the  homes  of 
these  rustle  peasants.  The  picturesque  costume 
of  the  good  dames  and  bonnie  lasses,  dressed  in 
skirt  and  boddiee  of  8tr<»ngly  contrasted  colors, 
and  broad-rimmed  hats  of  straw,  with  faces,  ftesh 
and  rosy  as  that  of  Hygeia,  smiling  out  from  under 
them,  gaye  the  whole  scene  a  delightful  air  of 
quiet,  contented  domestic  happiness. 

At  occasional  intervals  between  these  plebeian 
hamlets,  we  passed  stately  old  mansions,  standing 
at  aristocratic  distances  irom  the  dusty  thorough- 
fare, surrounded  by  extensive  grounds,  where  the 
lords  of  the  primitive  forest  cast  their  deep  'shad- 
ows, making  twilight  at  noonday.  A  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  little  village  of  Beauport,  which 
we  reeognised  as  a  village  only  by  its  church* 
steeple,  we  were  shown  an  old  French  chateau, 
of  which  a  long  tnditionazy  legend  is  told.  Many, 
many  years  hsve  the  dilapidated,  ivy-grown  walls, 
which  we  saw  still  looming  up  among  the  tall 
trees,  been  desolate  and  silent.  Ko  mortal  ever 
approaches  the  moldsring  threshold,  for  within, 
say  the  hMUtM  of  the  neighborhood,  dwells  the 
frantic  ghost  of  the  high-born  but  unhappy  lady 
of  the  romantic  stoiy.  No  one  ventures  nearer 
than  the  porter's  lodge  at  the  great  iron  gateway. 
Canada  is  traly  a  land  of  superstitions.  By  the 
wayside  wero  many  rade  crucifixes  and  wooden 
saints,  to  each  of  which  our  Phaeton  scrapulously 
paid  his  obeisance  as  we  rolled  past,  either  by  a 
motion  of  the  hand  meant  for  a  cross,  or  by  a  sullen 
nod  of  the  head. 

Hundreds  of  little  boys»  playing  about  the  cot- 
tage doors,  stood  up  to  salute  us  as  we  passed, 
doffing  their  little  hats,  if  they  had  them;  if  not, 
waring  their  tiny  hands  in  the  air  with  inimitable 
grace.  Troops  of  little  girls,  too,  dressed  in  the 
qaaint  £uhion  of  the  country,  with  their  long- 
braided  tresses  streaming  out  from  under  their 
broad  hats,  ran  along  beside  ti»e  window  of  our 
cab,  ofifering  us  bouquets  of  the  most  rare  and  beau- 
tiful flowers,  with  many  sweet  smiles  which  we 
could  easily  understand,  and  many  pretty  words 
which  we  could  not.  Had  Lord  Elgin  or  Queen 
Yictoria  herself  been  passing,  more  flattering  atten- 
tioQ  could  scarcely  have  been  manifested  by  those 
youthful  subjects  than  was  shown  to  us;  and  not 
to  aa  alone,  but,  indeed,  to  every  passing  company. 
Why  wer»  we  humble  republicans  thus  lionised 
and  made  the  recipients  of  this  juvenile  ovation? 
The  explanation  destroys  all  its  romance  and 
poetry--ft  wtu  aXL  jw  •  penny!  If  the  expected 
coin  was  not  bestowed,  tiie  young  rogues  would 
feign  to  weep  bitterly,  till  we  were  hopelessly  be- 
yond them;  then  make  grimaces  at  us,  or  trip 
along  as  smilingly  and  winningly  as  ever  after 


the  next  carriage.  Our  small  change  was  soon 
exhausted  in  tossing  them  a  piece  or  two  at  a  time 
to  see  a  score  of  them  scramble  for  the  prise.  Our 
cruel  cabman  persisted  in  considering  it  a  part  of 
the  service  he  owed  us  to  keep  these  troops  of 
young  lasaroni  out  of  reach  of  his  merciless  lash, 
which  they  dexterously  avoided,  much  to  our  com- 
fort and  amusement.  Thus  in  early  life  are  these 
innocent  children  initiated  into  the  medicant  art, 
which  they  practice  with  a  skill  and  insinuating 
grace  that  render  their  appeals  irresistible. 

At  the  end  of  our  plmsant  drive  we^  were  set 
down  at  a  high  arched  gate,  o]>ening  into  an  ex- 
tensive park.  Here  were  a  dosen  vehicles,  and  as 
many  Canadian  drivers— eome  basking  sleepily  in 
the  warm  morning  sunshine,  others  chattering  to 
each  other  in  their  unintelligible  provincialisms. 
A  score  of  merry  children,  engaged  in  play,  were 
there  ready  to  accompany  any  party  that  might 
desire  a  guide  to  the  cascade.  Hitherto  we  had 
shunned  the  execrable  herd  that  usually  infests 
aU  our  popular  resorts,  as  an  abomination  to  be 
heartily  deprecated  by  every  traveler  who  claims  a 
spark  of  the  adventurous  spirit,  or  loves  to  think 
his  own  thoughts,  or  to  see  with  his  own  eyes. 
But  ^>out  these  children  there  was  an  air  of  win- 
ning simplicity  and  innocence  that  quite  captivated 
us,  and  we  at  once  resolved  to  have  a  guide.  We 
accordingly  selected,  as  the  naost  interesting  one 
of  the  group,  a  blooming  little  lass  of  some  twelve 
summere,  who  was  attired  in  a  gay  dress  and  Udy  hat 
of  .straw.  We  had  chosen  her  not  so  much  to  have 
her  open  the  gates  and  show  us  the  pathway,  as  to 
see  her  trip  daintily  along  beside  us,  to  listen  to 
her  artless  stories,  and  to  hear  her  snatches  of  song 
awaken  the  echoes  of  the  wood,  or  her  clear  silvery 
lau^  ring  joyously  through  the  darkling  glens  of 
that  grand  old  forest.  Passing  through  the  gate, 
we  traversed,  for  some  distance,, a  noble  avenue, 
densely  overshadowed  by  the  tapering  linden  and 
the  wide-branching  elm  of  centuriee^-that  veteran 
Briareus  of  the  forest.  Leaving  the  cool  avenue, 
we  crossed  an  old  moss-grown  stile,  and  followed 
a  path  leading  through  a  field  of  luxuriant  clover. 
Our  cunning  little  guide,  contriving  meanwhile  to 
keep  our  attention  attracted  to  herself,  turned  aside 
from  the  path,  and  conducted  us  a  few  stdps  through 
a  dense  thicket  of  alders,  where  we  were  startled 
with  surprise  to  find  ourselves  standing  on  the  very 
Ivink  of  a  fearful  abyss,  wide  and  deep.  And  there 
stood  our  roguish  little  Naiad  beside  us,  looking 
up  inquisitively  into  our  faces^  to  mark  the  offset  of 
the  wonder  upon  us,  in  the  expression  of  our  coun- 
tenances. Looking  in  the  direction  she  pointed, 
through  the  meshes  of  the  green  foliage,  which 
screened  a  recess  of  that  vsst  excavation,  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  gleaming,  snow-white  sheet  of  foam. 
The  little  fairy  then  led  us  a  little  farther  along 
the  brink,  where  our  position  revealed  to  us,  at 
one  grand  view,  the  entire  Cascade  of  Montmorenci. 
Before  us  was  a  beautiM  river,  clear  as  crystal, 
calmly  rolling  over  an  Alpine  precipice,  and  plunging 
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down  a  gvlf  deeper  thmn  the  nigiity  Niagara  by 
a  hundred  ftet.  The  miad  was  bewildered  and 
orerpowered  by  the  vaatBees  of  the  deacent.  Then, 
on  a  neaiarelew  espanee  of  dark  and  nigged  wall, 
was  hong  a  vail  of  wovan  silrer,  ataired  with  clai- 
tera  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  flowing,  in  lura- 
rioQS,  aiiy  folds,  down,  down  throng^  golden  san- 
lig^  into  the  somber  shade  of  the  tsll  oliil^  and 
still  dorwn,  down  into  thai  dim  abyss  of  shadowa. 
The  mind  rtcoiled'fiom  the  attempt  to  fonn  a  con- 
ception of  the  Tast  sesUty.  The  fimt  impression 
was  almost  painfully  ririd^  but  eTaaeseent  as  the 
electric  flash.  It  psosedt  and  we  gaxed  upon  the 
scene  befiafe  as  as  upon  a  yiaion  seen  through 
the  hasy,  uncertain  atmosphere  of  dream.  A  few 
awakening'  efiMrts  si  relaiive  eomparison-i^meas- 
uring,  by  the  eye,  the  known  with  the  unknown— 
dispelled  tins  nsoal  twilight,  and  gradually  re- 
lieved  us  from  the  mental  psndysis  that  had  seised 
us.  dearer  and  clearer  grew  ihe  medium  through 
idiioh  we  looked,  the  different  parts  of  the  scene 
ML  into  harmoawas  proporUoas,  the  whole  took 
form  and  symmetry,  imd,  at  last,  stood  before  as 
in  aU  its  matchless  grandenr.  We  Idit  as  if  we  had 
aeen  it  created.  Yiitaally  we  had.  We  had  seen 
it  change,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  from  chaotic 
conteion  to  the  petleetion  of  beauty  the  change 
had  been  in  tis,  not  in  it. 

The  water  as  it  ndlsover  tbs  edge  of  the  nek  is 
at  ooce  dissolvad  into  a  dieet  of  sparkling  foam. 
Its  descent  is  iatermpted  only  by  a  few  projections 
of  the  rock,  which  our  Ikaey  molded  into  the  gloomy 
festores  of  a  sphinx-like  monster  ooacealiag  itself 
behind  that  tranilocent,  fluid  drapery,  whose  stain- 
less iHiita  contrasted  flnofy  with  the  hue  i^  the 
hideous  fece  peering  through  it.  The  dash  of  the 
torrant  had  seemingly  sofasided  into  a  soft,  rushiag 
sound,  that  came  up  throagh  the  qaiTexing  leares, 
not  wild  <v  haish,  aa  at  fliat,  but  gentle  and  lute- 
like,  lulling  the  soul  into  a  feeling  of  4ha  moat 
delicious  repose. 

As  soon  as  our  little  guide  ditooreiad  that  she 
could  divert  our  attention,  she  tripped  nimbly  awmy, 
beckoning  us  to  follow.  Onr  path  led  us  by  a  civ- 
euitous  way  thnogh  tha  hig^y  ornamented  grounds 
of  a  princely  mansion  of  the  olden  time,  onee  owned 
and  oocnpiad  by  the  Doke  of  Kent,  tite  fether  of 
Queen  Victoria.  It  seems  that  this  romantic  spot 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  that  great  pioneer,  Cham- 
plain,  Who  named  the  neighboring  cascade  after 
the  Dake  de  M ontmoranci,  prime  minister  of  Fnnea. 
After  a  long  ramble  wie  reached  the  bank  of  the 
river  jnst  above  the  felL  We  had  already  taken  a 
visfw  of  the  scene  as  a  whole,  and  were  now  pre- 
pased  to  invaitigats  its  parts  in  detsil.  Scramblis^ 
down  the  rocky  bank  a  few  yards,  we  reached  a 
fQet4>ridge  formed  of  a  single  plank,  leading  to«tha 
▼cripe  of  the  Oaacade.  A  few  feet  ferther,  a  shehr- 
JUDg  toek,  of  a  foot  squaee,  jutted  out  from  the  bank, 
And*  ovtthanglBg  the  golf,  promised  a  view  sich  m 
we  could  in  no  wise  forego.  One  staadiag  there 
literal^  mspended  in  the  air.    Had  the 


branch  of  pine  to  which  we  clung  with  oar  lisDdi 
or  the  bit  of  rock  that  supported  oor  feet  giTen 
way,  we  should  have  eclipecd,  however  involaB. 
tarily,  the  leap  of  the  radouhtable  hero  of  GcneMe 
Pklls.  The  visw  from  that  point  was  worth  the 
riik.  In  our  cooler  moments  of  rsfleetieii,  we  veie 
astonished  at  the  reckless  and  adventoroos  tcowrit  j 
with  which  the  scene  inspired  us.  As  we  honnA 
over  that  abyaa,  our  impressions  wereoverpowoing. 
Suddenly  the  mind  seemed  to  acquire  vigor  tod 
abilitf  to  grasp  the  idea  of  aititade,  at  whose  TMt- 
nesa  it  pievioasly  hsd  quailed.  Oaabg  upon  that 
down-rashiag  flood,  tUl,  in  feacy,  we  were  bont 
down  with  its  arrowy  speed,  IfateiMBg  to  the  deep 
music  of  that  anthem  of  the  many  waten,  m  it 
aacended  up  to  heaven,  the  soul  was  tilled  viA 
thongiitB  and  feelings  which  no  language  eaa  coo- 
vey  to  the  mind  of  another.  They  were  thoughte 
and  feelings  such  as  each  most  think  aad  fed  for 
himself,  or  never  know.  From  that  loffy  poiotof 
view,  we  saw  the  river  winding  through  that  vild 
gorge  furrowed  deep  in  the  everlasting  adimut, 
then  mingling  with  the  waten  of  the  St  Lawrenee, 
and  flowing  serenely  onward  to  the  oeesa. 

Betracing  our  steps,  and  stopping  afswmoiDe&ts 
to  take  another  view  from  our  former  poritioo,  ve 
passed  on  down  the  brink  sodao  diBtanoe,  and  de- 
scended by  a  steep,  mountainous  footway  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chasm  below  the  ML  ttovljve 
made  our  way  over  hasps  of  loose,  sagular  Inf- 
menti  of  fock  faflen  from  the  oferhsagiiig  diC 
It  was  a  gloomy  valley,  where  then  was  bat 
one  sound^-the  deep  monotone  of  rushiog  vaten. 
Foreibly  did  its  dasky  light  yeeall  to  mlad  thit 
picture  of  tiie  inapiaed  page  eo  vividly  portnyid 
in  tSie  rich  colorings  of  the  erieatal  imagi'natic»- 
^the  vaUey  of  the  ^diadow  of  death,"  vrhich  vi 
all  must  walk  erelong.  There,  too,  befine  'wu  a 
being  of  radiant  beauty,  descendiag  from  the  upper 
wwldof  light  to  cheer  us  in  the  solemn  gloom. 

FiaaUy,  waDuag  ak»ng  the  nsrrow  ledge  of  thi 
watcT'^wora  rock,  fer  oat  into  the  deep  baahi,  ve 
atood  at  stha  vary  feoA  of  Oe  eascade.  Uacoo- 
ecioQsly  had  we  removed  enr  hats,  and  irtood 
Teiferentially  in  that  enchanting  prssanee,  yidd- 
ing  aoraelvcs  vep  involnntarily  to  the  part  and 
hfdy  thoaghta  it  inqdred.  Down  from  abera  vai 
bcealihed  tipon  ns  an  air  cool  and  njonomet/A, 
as  if  wafted  ftesh  from  the  ambrosial  bowen  of 
PandisB.  The  perpetual  epray,  descending  B»  ■ 
baptism  peomd  from  the  great  hand  of  natme  vpn 
ua,  bathed  onr  healed  brova,  aa  we  stood  lileBtlr 
and  devontaybefoBS  her  haautjfui  shrine.  Looking 
fer  upward,  we  eaw  that  tMieat  of  fleaey  fovo* 
stainless  aa  the  diseolviag  elouds  of  a  sammtf 
noon,  poured  from  the  aenith  of  the  ssira  heaT«a# 
aad  sinking  ci^ialy  la  the  limpid  pool  at  oar  feet 
Now  and  then  detached  masses  d  irideBoe&t  qjray 
came  slowly  drifting  down  toward  as,  looking 
like  wreaths  of  flowen,  which  the  ng^,  in  ^ 
happiness  and  joy,  had  filing  down  upon  that 
fevcMred  spot 
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Long  did  ▼•  linger,  passire  reeipients  of  the 
migic  influences  that  stole  orer  the  spirit  like  a 
fescinatioQ,  feeling  that  we  were  standing  not 
impiouslj  in  that  inner  chamber  of  Nature's  great 
temple.  There  was  a  charmed  circle  where  un- 
holj  thoqghto  might  no4  enter.  The  dark  yearn 
of  toil,  and  etre,  aad  sin  were  all  fergottea,  uid 
the  heart  was  susceptible  and  impressible  as  in  the 
happy  days  of  innocence  and  childhood.  From 
such  a  place  we  always  go  away  better,  purer, 
holier  than  we  came.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  hearts 
so  insensible  and  obdurate  as  to  be  unmoved  by 
the  softenhig  inflnenees  of  a  seene  wbioh  so  mani* 
festly  glorifles  its  infinite  Architect. 

As  souvenirs  of  that  place  and  that  hour,  mem- 
orable and  hallowed  to  us,  we  gathered  a  few  of 
the  bright  flowers  that  seem  to  catch  the  rainbow 
tints  of  the  eTer-faUing  dews  that  deseend  so  softly 
in  that  sheltered  cove.  Climbing  the  laborioue 
cliff,  we  sought  once  more  our  old  position,  that 
we  might  combine  all  the  three  views  into  one 
deep  and  lasting  impression.  A  glance  completed 
the  picture.  We  felt  that  the  glorious  scene  before 
na  waa  all  our  owB'*-our  own  foreTer«-«  cherished 
memory  imperishable  as  the  mind  itself. 

Hours  had  flown  i(wny  nnmarked,  Mid  we  could 
linger  no  longer.  Slipping  a  few  shillings  into 
the  hand  of  our  fair  little  guide,  who  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  happiness,  and  receiving  a 
sweet  smile,  such  as  could  spring  only  from  a 
pure  aad  ianoeent  heart,  relootaatly,  regretfully, 
we  bade  farewell  to  her  and  the  beautiful  Oascade 
of  Montmorenci. 


IHB  IKFIDEL  BSCLAIKSD. 
A  RSAimn,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Mrs.  Hemaus, 
one  day  called  at  her  house,  and  begged  earnestly 
to  see  her.    She  was  then  just  recovering  from  one 
of  her  frequent  illnesses,  and  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline the  visits  of  ail  but  her  immediate  friends. 
The  applicant  was,  therefore,  told  that  she  was 
unable  to  receive  him;  but  he  persisted  in  entreat- 
ing for  a  few  minutes'  audience  with  such  urgent 
importunity,  that  at  last  the  point  was  conceded. 
The  moment  he  was  admitted,  the  gentleman — ^for 
each  his  manner  and  appearance  declared  him  to 
be—explained,  in  words  and  tones  of  the  deepest 
feeling,  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  acknowl- 
edg«  a  debt  of  obligation  which  he  could  not  rest 
satisfied  without  avowing^— that  to  her  he  owed,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  faith  and  those  hopes  which 
were  now  mors  precious  to  him  than  life  itself;  for 
that  it  was  by  reading  her  poem  of,  the  Skeptic  he 
had  been  first  awakened  from  the  miserable  delu- 
sions  of  infidelity,  and  induced  to  "search  the 
Scriptures."    Having  pouvsd  forth  his  thanks  and 
benedictions  in  an  uncontrollable  gush  of  emotion, 
this   strange  but  interesting  visitant  took  his  de- 
parture, leaving  her  overwhelmed  with  a  mingled 
sense  of  joyful  gratitude  and  wondering  humility. 


ODB  TO  THE  BELOYBD  SPBINO. 


Sjqtoe  all  the  bardies  write  of  thee,  0  Spring, 

Why  may  not  I»  a  humble  soul, 
daa*ch  a  stray  feather  from  Apollo's  wing. 
And  of  thy  radiant  glories  sing? 

Why  may  not  I  seize  Fancy's  bowl, 
Dip  it  in  Hippocrene,  and  drink  to  thee* 
Maid  of  the  dewy  Up  and  tearful  e'e  t 

On  the  red  hill  I  see  thy  forra» 
Half  draped,  yet  all  lovetineaa,  reclining; 
And  thy  dear  voioe  doth  chide  the  sad  and  pining 

Winter  away,  with  all  his  sullen  storm. 

I  feel  thy  breath,  gracious,  and  sweet,  and*  warm. 

Creeping  among  my  locks^  and  thy  soft  arm, 
Covered  with  rosy  bands,  is  draws  around  me^ 
Till  I  do  feel  as  if  Blysinm  hamd  m$\ 

I  lev«  thee,  soy  sweat  Spring.    I  leve  thy  eyss. 

All  lit  with  gladness,  and  thy  blushing  ehe^; 
And  I  am  sad  when  thou  art  sad  with  sighs; 

Or  if  a  cloud  is  on  thy  brow  so  meek. 
Or  thine  eye  dim  with  looking  on  the  skies, 
I  watch  thy  sad  d«jectioa  till  the  teair 
Come  drippinr  o'er  thy  face;  then,  then  my  feels 
Sudden  evanlaii;  for  I  see  thee  smile. 
And  the  tear  glistering  in  thine  eye  the  while  I 

I  am  a  simple  bardie,  true*-* 
A  silent  wanderer  in  the  vale  of  song; 

But  then,  dear  Spring,  I  love  to  sit  with  you 
In  the  green  wood  where,  trembling,  crawls  alon|^ 

The  anaky  rivulet,  and  where  the  blue 
Sky  peers  the  leaves  among. 

And  laughs  at  me— to  sit  me  there  and  woo 
Thy  glories  and  thy  joys— to  feel  them  cling 
In  hallowed  beauty  round  my  spirit,  Spring  I 

O,  when  thou'rt  gone  away- 
Faded  from  nature  like  some  sunny  dream —     ' 

And  sununer's  bumiag  ray 
Doth  glance  upon  the  meadow  and  the  stream. 

Say,  bright  one,  say. 

How  shall  I  spin  me  out  the  weary  day? 
By  gazing  from  my  window  at  the  trees, 
As  they  stand  fainting  in  the  idle  breeze; 
By  listening  for  the  birds  that  will  not  sing; 
And  kmging  for  nsi,  soft  and  dew^yed  Spring! 


MBXOBT. 
Sorr  as  rays  of  sunlight  stealing 

On  the  dying  day; 
Sweet  as  chimes  of  low  bells  pealing. 

When  eve  fades  away; 
Sad  as  winds  at  night  that  moan. 
Through  the  heath  o'er  mountains  lone. 
Come  the  thoughts  of  days  now  gone 

On  n?anhood*8  memory. 
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Tbk  Nbw  TMTAiuurr  BxpoimoBB  akd  iLLurnuLTSD,  mc- 
cording  to  tk*  nsnal  JUrginal  R^ftmuu,  in  tkt  vorp  wordt 
of  H0I9  Scripture,  together  with  tko  XdUo  mod  TVMwfaeioM, 
oml «  CompUU  Morginal  Bomumv  of  tl*  Ooopoli.  Bw  CUm- 
em  Moody,  A,  M,  A-«w  Torki  Lmu  4-  8coU,  IQSB^Thif  ii  a 
royal  ocUvo  of  lix  hvndrad  and  lUlr-fiva  PM«*«  Tha  cbanoUr* 
iitie  of  tho  work  it  the  juzUpocitioa  of  panllol  paswgot,  or 
the  compariion  of  Beriptwa  with  Beriptnio— «  plaa  which,  ai 
manr  readers  mar  know,  ii  in  itaelf  tho  tery  best  of  eommeBta- 
rtot  on  the  word  dS  God.  The  thooloffiaa,  the  Sabbath  tobool 
taporintendent  and  teaohor,  tho  ordiaaiy  reader,  all  elatMe,  wiH 
find  Mr.  Moody't  work  one  which,  better  than  aay  other  oom- 
mentaiy,  will  meet  theb  peealiar  waate  and  diffiovltiet. 

WuLKT  AiTD  MJRSOimv.  JTy  /MM  TkytoT.  Ifom  Torki 
Harpor  4>  Broikoro,  1892«— Mr.  Taylor**  nameia  fhmiliar  both 
in  England  and  America.  Upon  whatever  he  ventuee  to  dleter- 
tate  he  ezhibitt  a  itroof  mind.  With  parte  of  the  preient  work 
we  are  well  pleated;  with  other  parts  we  are  not.  We  do  not 
lay  this  becanio  we  are  a  Methodiit,  ai  some  people  woald 
think,  bat  we  say  it  btcaiuo  we  know  that  for  many  declaration* 
and  itatementa  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  there  can  be  no  jut  apology 
oflbred.  Onr  colomai  do  not  admit  of  a  diieaisioB,  else  we 
wonld  point  ont  in  many  of  the  •peoificationt  and  generalitioe  of 
the  work  errors  of  a  magnitade  which,  if  presented  hf  the  an- 
thor  in  any  other  treatise,  wonld  condemn  him  at  once  in  the 
estimation  of  all  sensible  readers. 

Mt  YovmnrL  Days:  m  AmtktMio  Xorrotivt,  Bw  Bn. 
Ooorgo  CoUo.  Mow  York:  Lmu  4>  ScotU  1858.— Mr.  Coles, 
who  is  a  native  of  Snglaad,  will  be  remembered  by  a  large  nm<* 
ber  of  oor  readers  as  a  Ibrmer  assistant  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Jonmal.  The  present  little  volnme  is  written  in 
the  pleasant  vela  of  narrative  style,  and  will  do  good  wherever 
it  goes.    The  young,  specially,  will  be  pleased  in  its  perasal. 

Tea  Jatum:  «  Hiotoric^  SktUk.  Bniood  kg  D.P.  Kid- 
dor.  Kow  York:  Lamo  4>  8coU,  1853.— This,  thongh  profess- 
ediy  a  Banday  school  book,  will  do  no  dishonor  to  the  best  se- 
lected library.  It  presenU,  from  original  and  authentic  sonroet, 
the  most  striking  delineation  of  this  celebrated  and  world-wide 
order  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch.  As  the  Jes* 
niu  are  still  actively  engaged  in  disseminating  tho  poison  of  Pa- 
pal error  thxonghoat  both  Great  Briuin  and  America,  we  can  aot 
be  too  earnest,  in  oominending  the  circnlation  of  this  vohime. 

Thb  Piawo-Foetb.  Bottom:  John  P.  JcwU  4>  Oe.  CU^o- 
Umd,  O.;  Jowott,  Frootor  4>  WorihingUm,  1851.— This  work, 
hj  M.  Fenollosa,  profosses  to  be  a  complete  and  thonmgh  in- 
stmction  book  for  the  piano-forte,  selected  and  arranged  princi- 
pally from  the  works  of  Hnnten,  Bnrgmnller,  Bertini,  and  others; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  book  meets  all  that  it  professes. 
Ladies  who  desire  to  make  a  successful  progress  in  piano-forte 
music,  would  do  well  to  give  this  work  a  careful  attention. 

AKTIITB*!  CTOLORDtA  OF  AUBCDOTSt  Or  LiTBBATUKB  AMD 

THB  Fihb  Abts,  publishing  in  numbers  by  Gould  ft  Lincoln, 
is  one  of  the  best  collections  that  has  met  our  eye  for  a  long 
Ume.  Thus  far  we  have  seen  seven  numbers;  and  we  can  but 
express  our  admiration  at  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Arvine.  His  work,  handsomely  printed  and  illus- 
trated, meets  with  great  flivor  from  the  public. 

Thb  CoBUBipflroMB.  By  Jacob  Ah%oU.  Jtew  York:  Barpor 
^  Brotkoro. — This  work,  intended  as  a  familiar  illustration  of 
truth,  is  here  presented  the  public  in  the  neatest  possible  form  of 
press-work,  binding,  and  typogrmjdiy, 

FuHBBAL  DucorBflB,  delivered  in  the  University  Chapel, 
Bloomington,  la.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  An- 
drew Wylle,  D.  D.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Dally,  is  a  beantiAd  and 
touching  discourse  flrom  the  words,  "The  righteous  perishetb," 
etc.  We  have  glanced  over  tho  pages  with  melancholr  profit 
and  pleasure.  We  flee  ftom  the  earth  as  a  shadow,  and  our 
place  becomes  soon  forgotten  and  unknown. 

Lbctubbi  on  School  KaBmo,  bg  8.  R.  Hall,  ftom  the 
press  of  Jewett,  Proctor  ft  Worthington,  Cleveland,  is  a  most 
eapltal  book  for  tMchers. 


^itinHtols. 


Tbb  EcLBcno  MAOAsmB  or  Fobbmm  Lrbkatubb  em- 
braces the  most  solid  and  interesting  papers  of  the  fbroign  pnb. 
licatiotts.  Each  number  is  embellished  with  a  magaiflorat  saca- 
sotittto  engraving  by  Sartain.  Tktos  very  seldom  oeew  in  its 
pages;  and  in  this  respeot  it  diflbrs  from'aU  other  Ametioan ta- 
priaU  of  transatlantie  iitaiatnm.  Saeh  number  oaatniaa  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  octavo  pages.  W.  H.  BidweD,  Editor 
and  Proprietor,  New  York.    Five  dollars  per  annam. 

Thb  WBtLBTAii  MBTHODiaT  Maoaxuib,  published  by  John 
Mason,  City  Road,  London,  maintains  iu  old  and  well-tried  rep- 
utatioB.  It  was'  started  by  John  Wesley,  in  the  year  177B,  and 
is  new  In  iU  seventy-fifth  year  of  publication.  Without  qual- 
ifioatioa,  we  eonslder  it  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  EnsUsh  relig- 
ious and  literary  monthlies.  Each  number  is  ombolUaliMi  with 
a  steel  portrait. 

Thb  Ambbicaii  akd  Fobbiom  CBmuriAX  Ubioh,  temponrily 
suspended  a  few  months  since,  reaches  nur  desk  numtbly.  It  is 
the  organ  of  tho  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  aaaod- 
ation,  and  is  published  monlUy,  at  New  York,  at  one  dollar  per 
annum.  The  religions  intelligenoa  Ihmitbed  In  iU  e<»lnmns  is 
vary  extensive. 

Thb  Chbhtiam  Pabloe  Maoaxixb,  published  by  George 
Pratt,  Nassaa-street,  is  a  well-edited  and  embellished  nsonthly, 
flimished  to  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  two  doQart  per  year.  The 
reading  matter  is  of  a  solid  rather  than  of  a  sentimontnl  ebame- 
ter,  and  wiD  tend  to  the  edification  of  the  to«l»  as  well  na  to  the 
InUrest  of  the  mind. 

Thb  Plow,  the  Look,  ab»  the  Amtil  is  not  atmply  n  good 
periodical  Sur  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic,  bat  can  be  read  widi 
interest  and  profit  by  the  &mily.  It  is  published  by  Myron 
Finch,  Nassau-street,  New  York,  at  three  dollars  per  annum. 

Thb  GiriPE  to  HoLiiniat,  in  its  neat  new  dress  and  earelUly 
written  original  papers,  is  more  dian  ever  woleenaod  by  the  re- 
ligious public.  Soma  Ibatnros,  introduced  by  the  nnw  nditor— 
Rev.  Mr.  Degen— will  add,  we  think,  evun  to  the  alraady  large 
subscription  list  of  the  Guide.  Boston:  H.  Y.  Dogon,  ComhaL 
One  dollar  per  year. 

Blackwood's  Eoimbiteo  Maoazibe,  for  Ftlmmrg,  la  a  very 
superior  number.  It  is  reprinted  by  Leonard  Scott  ft  Co.,  Ful- 
ton-street, New  York,  at  three  doOars  per  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  polltioal  papers,  the  hi^  eharaeter  at  Blaekwood,  as  a 
literary  periodical,  secaras  for  it,  in  Europe  and  Amarion*  a  very 
large  cixealation  among  all  classes  of  persons  fond  of  liteniy 
reading. 

Mooeb's  Rveal  Nbw  Yoekbe,  published  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore, 
Rochester,  New  York,  at  three  dollars  per  aanom,  is  one  of  the 
best  agriouhural  and  general  newspapers  in  the  Unltnd  Stales. 
Its  several  departments — literary,  religions,  seientifie*  and  moml 
are  marked  with  most  exoelleat  taste. 

IiAPiBf'  Kbbmakb  Axn  Home  Lueaet,  published  by  Joha 
8.  Taylor,  New  '^ork,  at  one  dollar  per  year,  is  a  monthly  peri- 
odical wen  adapted  to  family  and  fireside  reading.  Each  ana- 
ber  is  embellished  with  a  steel  engraving. 

The  Ohio  Jouee al  or  Edfcatioe,  edited  by  Messra.  A.  D. 
Lord,  H.  H.  Barney,  J.  O.  Zaehos,  M.  F.  Cowdeiy,  J.  W.  An. 
drews,  and  Andrew  Freese,  is  a  new  monthly  jonmal,  jnst  •*- 
tabltshed  In  Cofaimbns,  for  the  benefit  of  teaebors  tbronghent 
Ohio.    Its  prospect,  as  a  permanent  periodical,  is  vary  fair. 

The  Akbekcae  TEKrEEAMCB  MAOAsniB  oontinuea  to  main- 
tain its  high  position.  The  January  number  has  a  fino  portrait 
and  a  long  sketch  of  the  celebrated  temperanoe  reformor,  Neal 
Dow,  Mayor  of  Portland,  Maine. 

The  HoETictrLTtnutT,  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing,  and  p«b- 
lished  by  Lather  Taoker,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  tfarao  doOars  per 
yaar,  is  the  best  journal  of  rural  art  and  rural  tasin  pnUiabed  ia 
this  oountiy* 

The  SruDEXT,  edited  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York,  and  for- 
niibed  to  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  yaar,  is  a 
monthly  miscellany  and  school  reader,  devoted  to  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  improvement  of  youth. 
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A  WKRU  te  Um  K«w  Sufluid  Ghraoieto,  in  17S3»  thM  ob- 
■Mws;  '^Tmly  I  haw  a  gnat  jealoncj  that  if  wa  oaM  bagln  to 
•iac  bf  ral*»  tha  Mxt  thiag  will  ba  to  pray  hf  rak,  aad  piaaeh 
br  rala;  wad  tkm  mmu  Poti'*." 

Tba  fini  aawtpapar  pablidMd  ia  Yiffiaia  was  attabUthad  la 
1780.  Tb»  labMripCloa  was  fillr  doDafs  a  yaar.  Prioa  for  wA- 
▼•ftiiiaff,  taa  doDan  tb*  fint  woak,  aad  Mvaa  dollan  fer  aaeh 
sabMqaait  iaMitioa.    Um  paper  wai  Istaod  wtaklj. 

Wftat  of  partpleaitr  ia  writiaf  nir  kad  to  tarioai  aTlb,  of 
which  a  earioat  azampJa  i«  fivcn  br  QaiatiUaa.  «<  A  onrioat 
Baa  ordertd  ia  his  will  that  hit  boir  sboald  araet  for  him  aitataa 
boUiBff  a  tpaar  mada  of  gold.**  A  qaattioa  af  graat  aoaia* 
qaaaea  to  tha  hair  aroM  from  tha  ambifaitr  of  tha  azpfOMiaa; 
as  it  admittad  of  doabt  wbatbor  tha  words  «mado  of  lald** 
wars  to  bo  applied  to  tba  stati^  or  to  tho  spoar. 

Cairaa,  tha  Irish  advoeau,  possassad  taloatt  «f  tha  hifbast 
order.  His  wit,  his  dieUer7»  his  eloqaeaoe,  aad  bis  pathos  wore 
imsistibiB,  and  the  sploadid  darioff  etyle  of  bis  oratorr  iaimi- 
tabls;  aad  TOt,  stiaaga  ooatrast!  bis  penooal  appaaraaea,  like 
Paal*!,  was  maaa  aad  dimiaatiTo. 

A  dot,  baviaff  oae  day  got  iato  the  hoase  of  oommoas,  by  bis 
barfciaf  ialenaptad  Lord  North,,  who  bnipeaed  to  be  opeaiag 
ona  of  his  bodgou.  His  loidsbip  ploasaatly  iaqaired  by  what 
fkaw  oppositioaist  he  was  attaeked.  A  waff  rapUed,  «It  was  a 
mambar  from  Aarik-sbifo.'* 

Tooka  was  the  soa  of  a  poaltarer,  which  be  alladad  to  when 
called  vpoB  by  the  proad  itripliags  of  BIob  to  doseribe  himself. 
«I  am,"  said  yoaaff  Horao,  "the  soa  of  aa  amiaeat  Tarkay 


Tba  fint  pioCk  takaa,  as  laeoidod,  was  that  of  Aatigoaos, 
wIm,  baTiaff  bat  oao  eye,  had  his  Hkeaess  so  takea,  330  B.  O. 

Oae  of  Staart^  first  portraits,  after  his  ntvm  in  the  «  Collier," 
was  of  bis  mother,  who  bad  died 
ha  was  ia  bis  elevoatb  year.  H  w 
aad  yet  so  strikiag  was  the  likeaess,  his  aaele  from  Philadelphia 
reeogaiaed  ittho  aMmont  bo  enterad  the  room. 

A  vaty  iadlAraat  poet,  boTiag  read  to  a  friead  what  ba 
doemad  the  ehoiee  paiu  of  a  pretty  looff  poeB^  iaqaired  which 
wera  the  passages  he  most  approved  of.  "Those  which  yon 
have  aot  yet  read,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Wasbiaftoa  Allstoa  was  gifted  with  a  poetioal  aad  aitistie 
gaaias,"  Coleridga  oaca  remarked  to  Campbell,  •<  ansarpassed 
by  any  maa  of  his  age." 

Tba  loagost  beard  raeoided  ia  biitory  was  that  of  John  Mayo, 
paiater  to  tho  Emperor  Charles  V.  Thongh  be  was  a  tall  maa, 
it  ia  said  that  bis  beard  was  of  snch  a  length  that  be  oonld  traad 
apoo  it.  He  was  very  rain  of  bis  beard,  and  nsnally  fastened  it 
with  a  ribboa  to  bis  bntton<hole;  and  sometimes  be  woald  nntia 
it  by  tha  i«««"«"*««'»  of  the  Emperor,  who  took  graat  delight  in  see- 
iag  tba  wind  Mow  it  in  the  fbee  of  his  eowtiecs. 

Bagnier,  Kiaff  of  Naples,  was  painting  a  partridge,  when  bo 
was  told  that  bis  kingdom  was  k»st.  He  beard  the  (btal  iatelli. 
gcnec  ia  silenee,  aad  fialsbed  his  work  befora  be  permitted  him- 
salf  to  iaaaoat  bis  calamity. 

"I  do  aot  approve  of  shades  in  painting,"  raid  Qaeen  Eliaa- 
beth  to  Oaalel  Myen,  "  yoa  mast  strike  off  my  likeness  witbont 
shadows."  Her  Mnjesty,  when  she  spoke  tbns,  was  aear  sixty, 
aad  tha  "  shadows,"  as  she  bnmaaely  called  them,  wera  wrlaktos 
biff  oaoaffh  to  have  laid  a  straw  hi  them. 

The  son  of  Bnflbn  one  day  sarprisod  bis  fMher  by  tba  sight  of 
a  eohsma,  which  be  had  raised  to  tbe  memory  of  Ms  fktber*s 
oloqaottt  gcains.  "It  will  do  yon  boaor,"  obserrad  tbe  Oallie 
saffo.  Aad  whan  that  soa,  in  tbe  revohition,  was  led  to  the 
ffaiUottaa,  he  aseeaded  ia  sileaee,  so  imprassed  with  bis  hOmH 
lame,  that  be  oaly  told  the  people,  "I  am  the  soa  of  BaAm." 

Cowley  became  a  poet  by  accident.  In  his  mother*!  apart- 
ment he  fonad,  whan  vary  yoang,  8penier*R  Fairy  Qaeen;  aad 
by  a  contianal  stady  of  poetry,  ho  became  so  aachaated  of  tba 
aaosa  that  he  graw  irrevocably  a  poet. 

A  el«rg7maa  at  Cambridge  preached  a  sermon  which  oae  of 
his  anditors  commended.  "  Tes,"  said  tba  gentleman  to  whom 
it  was  maationcd,  "it  was  a  good  sermon,  bat  ba  stele  it." 
This  was  told  to  the  praacber.    He  resonled  it,  and  called  on 


tbe  gentleman  to  retract  what  h€  said.  "  I  am  not,"  replied  tbe 
aggressor,  "very  apt  to  retract  my  words,  bat  in  this  instance  I 
will.  I  said  yoa  had  stolen  the  sermon,  i  find  I  was  wrong; 
feroB  retnraiag  homo,  aad  ralbrriag  to  tbe  book  wheace  I  thonght 
it  was  takea,  I  foand  it  there." 

It  is  onrions  to  observe  that  tbe  maanscripts  of  Tasso,  which 
ara  still  preserved,  ara  illegible  from  tbe  vast  nnmber  of  their 
corrections.  The  pages  of  Pope's  mannseript  Homer  aw  a 
specimen  of  bis  eeatlnnal  corrections  and  critical  ranres. 

The  celebrated  Madame  Dacler  never  coald  fnlly  satisfy  her- 
self in  translating  Homer;  continnally  retonebing  tbe  version, 
even  in  its  happiest  passages.  There  were  several  parts  which 
she  translated  in  six  or  seven  ways;  aad  she  freqnently  noted  In 
tbe  margin— «•  /  jkav*  aeC  yst  dMU  it." 

Pnpe  pablisbed  nothing  till  it  had  been  a  year  or  two  before 
him,  aad  evaa  thea  the  priater^  prooft  wera  very  fbll  of  altera- 
tioas;  aad,  oa  oae  oceasioa,  Dodsley,  his  pablisher,  thonght  it 
bettor  to  have  the  whole  reeomposed  than  make  the  accessary 
corractioBS. 

Goldsmith  considered  firar  lines  a  day  good  work,  and  was 
seven  yean  la  beatiag  oat  the  para  gold  of  tbe  DeserUd  Village. 

A  lady,  whoso  portrait  Opie  was  painting,  was  mastering  all 
her  smiles  to  kwk  charming,  tiU  at  length  the  Irritated  artist  coald 
ondnra  the  coastraiaed  and  aflhcted  featvres  no  longer.  Start- 
ing ap,  aad  throwinff  down  his  brash,  be  exclaimed,  In  bis  broad 
style,  "I  tell  ye  what  It  is,  malam.  If  ye  grin  so,  I  canna  draw 
ye  at  all." 

Blackwood's  Magaaine  says  that  West  painted  more  than 
three  thonsand  pietnres;  and  Dnnlap  says  it  was  ascertained 
that  to  oontain  all  West's  pietares,  a  gallery  wonid  be  accessary 
foar  bandred  feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and  forty  bi^;  or  a  wall  ten 
f^t  bi^  and  threemnartan  of  a  mile  hmff. 

Goldsmith  was  astonished  when  the  bookseller  gave  him  five 
shillings  a  ooaplet  for  his  deligbtfnl  poem  of  tbe  Desertod  Til- 
lage, when  each  line  was  fkirly  worth  as  many  ponnds;  bnt  an 
instance  of  liberality  has  occnrred  in  Rnssia,  which  really  de- 
serves recording.  Alexander  Pasellkin,  a  yonng  poet,  has  re- 
cently piodnced  a  work,  which  does  not  oontain  above  six  bnn- 
dred  lines,  aad  for  which  he  has  received  three  thonsand  ronbles, 
nearly  one  ponnd  sterling  per  liae. 

It  is  said  that  Bntler,  tbe  celebrated  antiior  of  Hndlbras,  was 
equally  remarkable  fbr  poverty  aad  pride.  A  fHend  of  his  one 
evening  invited  him  to  sapper,  and  contrived  to  place  In  his 
pocket  a  parse  ooataining  one  hundred  gnlneas.  This  was 
foand  by  tbe  poet  the  following  morning,  and,  fbeling  uneasy, 
be  ascertained  by  whom  it  was  given,  aad  then  retaraed  it,  ex- 
pressing bis  warm  displeasure  at  tbe  insult  which  had  been  thus 
oHired  him. 

When  tba  youag  geatlemaa  who  styles  himself  the  American 
Goethe  was  asked  why  be  did  not  write  something  eqaal  to 
Goethe's,  he  testily  answered,  "  Because  I  bavent  a  mfmd  to." 

A  solemn  funeral  hoaorad  the  remains  of  Klopstock,  led  by 
the  seaate  of  Hambarg,  with  fifty  thonsand  votaries,  so  pene- 
trated by  one  unlvenal  sentiment,  that  this  muHitade  preserved 
a  monrafbl  silence,  aad  the  intarfereace  of  the  police  ceased  to 
be  accessary  throa^  the  city  at  the  solenm  banal  of  the  maa  of 
geaius. 

Dr.  Watts,  wboee  passion  for  tbe  Justly  eelebrated  Mn. 
Rowa,  then  Miss  Singer,  is  well  known,  baviag  oalled  one 
winter  moraing  upon  that  lady,  aad  pereeiving  that  tbe  fira  and 
tbe  oonvenation  were  gettiuff  dull,  took  up  tbe  poker,  and  put- 
ting  it  in  tbe  fire^  said,  "Allow  me,  madam,  to  raise  a  flame." 

A  poet  asked  a  gentleman  what  he  thought  of  bis  last  produc- 
tion. An  Ode  to  Sleep.  Tbe  letter  replted,  "  Ton  have  done  so 
mnob  jnstioe  to  the  subiect  that  It  is  Impossible  to  repeat  it  with- 
out feeling  ito  whole  weight." 

Wordsworth  bad  no  sense  of  smell.  Once,  and  onee  only  in 
bis  life,  tbe  dormant  power  awakened.  It  was  by  a  bed  of 
stoeks  in  fUl  bh>om,  at  a  hoase  which  he  inhnbited  In  Dorset- 
sbba,  end  be  said  it  was  like  a  vision  of  paradise  to  him;  bat 
it  lasted  only  a  few  moments,  and  tha  faculty  eontinned  torpid 
fiomthnttime. 

The  oetobnted  Rabelais  is  said  to  have  made  the  fbllowlttff 
will:  "I  owe  mnob.    I  possets  aothiuff.    I  give  tho  rast  to  tbe 
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Our  ptmnmA  anmb«r,  m  th»  iwdar  will  obMnw,  IT  mflto  ap 
•ntinlr  of  orifinal  vtielai.  W«  wtra  oompelM  to  thit  mwm 
ia  conseqnenee  of  tho  largo  amomit  of  oomnuioatioM  oa  haai; 
and  even  yet  wo  foar  that  tbaro  will  bo  tluMO  who  will  fool  dU- 
appointed  ia  not  hariaf  mob  tboir  artMei  la  tTpa  bofbro  this. 
We  eaa  not,  howoTor,  pablith  more  thaa  forty  ptgoi  ■Mmthly. 
Gladly  woold  wo  yield  every  laob  of  ipaeo  apprapriatolr  oat 
own«  wore  we  aUe  tbas  to  aoeoonnodato  oar  eonotpo«dottte# 

The  writer  of  the  « Letter  flom  the  Eaok"  diMaeeoe,  wMi 
ipirit,  the  ralgoct  of  fomale  righti,  and  loae  of  the  bonofieial 
rerolu  of  womea's  oooTentioae.  Wo  do  not  deem  any  paitiea- 
lar  expreuioB  of  opinion  on  oar  part  aeooeMry  jast  haio»  tlM«|b 
we  have  oftea  thoofht,  with  the  writer,  that  a  yiiioty  of  poef- 
tions  now  ooonpied  by  yoong  men,  ae  dorki,  book-kooport»  and 
•aleimea»  conld  bo  jau  ai  well,  if  not  bettor,  filled  by  ladioe. 
Outdoor  employment  wonU  add  greatly  to  the  eomfovt  aad  health 
of  many  who  are  now  broken  in  body  and  in  ipirit  by  the  limphi 
habit  of  litting  or  ttaadiag  behind  a  ooantor,  aoaearlag  tape  or 
•ellioff  eaUoo.  Ladioi  woidd  have  bettor  health  ae  etonkoopofe 
than  ai  BoodlawomoB,  and  men  woakl  not  eafier  by  holding  on 
to  the  plow-handle  rather  than  holding  oa  to  the  teisMrt  and  the 
yard-itick.  Jonathaa,  we  fear  year  « Letter"  wUl  make  aomo 
OKoitement  among  the  brethrea;  aad  wo  warn  yo«  that  if  » 
tamalt  eomot ,  yoa  mast  fight  yoor  way  throngh  alono« 

Onr  friend  ligniaf  himself  "A  TraveUng  Preacher,**  hat  oov 
sympathies.  «DaU  sermons  I  pioaeh  tomotimos,  peihape  fto- 
qnently;  and  the  people  know  it,  aad  oompteia  of  it;  bat  how 
am  I  to  help  the  nsattorl  I  get  soaioely  oaesgh  to  keep  myeolf 
and  family  in  health,  and  to  dioss  deoeatly— no,  not  qaito  that 
mnch:  my  ooat  is  patebod  at  both  elbows,  aad  my  vest  is  Unoad- 
haio.  Dalll  yes,  I  «n  dall;  bat  my  dallnoss  oomos  somewhat,  I 
fear,  beeaaso  I  have  not  a  ooat  to  boy  a  now  book  with,  nor 
OBoagh  to  keep  my  mind  fioo  from  anxiety  relative  to  thooons- 
fortof  myfaosily.''  Bather  a  hard  ease,  brother;  bat  trast  ia  the 
Lord  when  yon  oaa  aot  tnut  ia  maa*  Yoa  are  tebarlng  for  one 
who  dwells  higher  than  the  earth.  If  yoa  find  yoa  oaa  have 
Bothiof  in  year  library  bat  yoar  Uya»4look  aad  yonr  Bible, 
make  the  best  of  yonr  lot.  The  apostles  had  aot  qaito  this  maeh 
ovoB.  Their  singiaff .  was  withoat  hymn-books,  aad  their  proaoh- 
iat  was  aot  ftom  texts  ia  the  BiUo.  Shovld  sosaobody  of  aa- 
other  Chaiohi  who  heliovos  ia  better  salaries,  bogia  to  persoeoto 
yoa,  and  to  talk  about  good  proachiag,  aad  kiadnd  topies,  let  not 
yoar  wrath  arise  to  aooaso  yoar  membership  of  tight  parses  aad 
oioio  hearU,  bat  rather  say  in  a  spirit  of  boeomiag  hamility,  that 
God,  evea  throngh  the  fo$U$k»$M  of  proaohing,  oonvorte  aioa 
aad  forwards  his  wwk.  Take  oonrage.  Hope  helps  as  whoa 
every  thing  ebo  fUb.  Got  hold  of  a  little  of  the  prooioas  aiti* 
elo,  and  try  if  yoa  oaa  not  see  ia  the  oloads  of  the  Artave  bofoso 
yon,  oae  at  least  that  has  a  liaiag  of  sUvor  to  iu  Wo  all  havo 
oar  vioissitados,  oar  «  aps  aad  dowas  **  ia  this  world,  oar  foiobod- 
ings,  and  onr  fears,  aad  of  aO  men  most  misorablo  wonld  ptoaoh- 
ers  bo  without  the  oomforts  that  flow  limn  hoavoa.  Bf oaoy*Biak- 
iag  is  aot  their  calUag;  aad  somethnoa  sadly  do  they  loaia  the 
lessoa  that  monej  tu  ahsolato  aeoossitios  ia  hard  gottinc  though 
thrice  earned.  An  itinerant  sometimes  fails  suddenly  in  health, 
or  goes  at  a  moment's  warning  to  his  long  homo  in  the  grave. 
He  leaves  a  timid,  shriakiag  wile,  two,  throe,  or  more  helpless 
childien,  aad  the  worU— who  is  the  worldl— oaros  aothinc  for 
the  one  or  the  other.  Poshed  aside  beoaose  they  are  helpless  or 
destitate,  they  sooa  leani  the  bitter  lessons  of  waat«  Urn  ha*> 
hand  and  the  lather  is  not;  yes,  ho  lives  wUh  God;  aad  if  spirito 
ooald  weep,  maay  would  be  the  toar-diops  ia  hoavoi  for  anflbr- 
inc  widows  or  oiphaas  ia  this  oold,  oold  world. 

While  on  this  theme,  we  can  not  reftaia  giviag  aa  oxtraet  flom 
a  letter  from  oar  esteemed  fiioad  &  H.,  doseribinf  the  dosoU- 
tion  of  his  heart  after  the  loss  of  a  dear  and  oaly  daaghter,  two 
years  and  a  half  old.  Wehavonoapology  toauJco  forthe  spooo 
ooeapied  with  oar  friend*!  remarks  relative  to  Us  little  child,  nor 
have  we  a  portiolo  of  sympathy  for  the  iadividoal  who  oaa  took 
upon  a  bereavement  such  as  this  with  an  indifforoat  spirit.  As 
was  oneo  said  before  by  ns,  so  wo  aay  agaia,  that  wo  have  soon 
the  hoar  when  we  walked  the  damp  fioMs  at  midaight,  confess- 
inc  to  Ood  that  wo  were  willing  to  be  an  outcast,  a  wanderer,  a 


beggar,  any  tkinf ,  would  ha  bat  save  tha  lifo  of  oar  dytev  ^nld. 
Yes,  we  know  the  aaguitfh  of  loiiag  a  child,  aad 
our  heart  bleed  as  it  bfl^  tp  the  past    Bat  the 

•*  *  Litdo  Carrie  is  dead!*  The  words  foil  oa  my  oar  and  oaak 
ia  my  heart  like  lead.  I  ooald  aot  weep.  My  boiaf  aaBBssi 
ohaaged:  lifo  had  changed;  and  though  tho  eaa  ihnas  fimsa  a 
cleadless  dty,  there  was  daikaess  all  aroaad  aad  wifthla  »•«  I 
passed  the  threshold,  and  walked  forward  to  eeo  mr  own  dear 
child,  over  whoso  head  tho  third  spriag  was  bogtaaiavto  dava, 
and  who  had  booathe  sole  charm  of  our  LuasriaiH.  Mr  vaeiv 
dear  wife,  Cmtie's  loved  mother,  how  attodr  had  eoamwr  pas. 
sessod  her  soul!  She  had  wept  till  tears  had  ceased  to  flow.  Aa 
I  sat  me  down,  takiaf  the  tiay,  odd,  white  head  of  Oanie  ia 
my  owB,  asemory  bogaa  to  start  ia  review  aU  the  eoaaeo  mi  my 
goaolifo.  Whatarovlowl  I  tfaoogfat  of  the  day  whoa  bar  tinio 
foot  first  bogaa  to  walk;  I  thoaght  of  her  flitt  'peps^T  I  tinaght 
of  the  bright  blue  oyo,  that  peeriac  up  iato  my  owa  ipaha  of  a 
heart  of  lovo  aad  tonderaees  to  me.  Then  risiag  foam  iwy  aeat, 
I  saw  haagiac  aeav  by  her  little  white  drem  aad  her  smaall  red 
gloves,  wUofa  she  had  aover  wore  bat  ease.  I  loakod  agaias 
tlMM  was  her  litllo  doO,  newly  dressed,  aad  wbosa  faoa  I  had 
a  few  days  before  touched  over  with  my  peneil.  Toars  fielW  Ant 
oae,  tiro,  three,  thoa  a  flood;  thea  throbbed  my  boost,  amd  my 
voloo  was  a  voice  of  aaoontiollahle  sobe.  Oaoo  mass  I  oaa  me 
down,  and  my  hewt  was  stiU,  aad  I  looked  fsr  away  to  tba  lead 
wfaero  CBrrie*k  happy  spirit  had  fled.  '  Dear,*  said  my  wUb,  piek. 
ing  up  the  little  plate  aad  the  little  cup  which  Cania  bad  eo 
oftea  hold  oat  for  mo  to  fin,  <  dear,  pal  theeo  aw  w  witb  tba  fitde 
chair  aad  the  little  shoos;  I  oaa  aot  bom  them  aow. 
paim  ooane,*  were  wards  oaoo  more  reealled  fay 
I  cried  in  agony  as  the  conviction  fell  heavy  oa  my  saal,  that 
BOfor  a«aia  ia  this  world  weald  die  same  smafl  Mpa  ■■riimHite 
these  wards.  My  Father  ia  hoavea,  why  bbods  ovea  ywt  av 
boartt  Why  stistfaic  bore  aad  there  apoa  mo  da  aooowa  oaom 
toovorwhoha  my  soall  Uolp  mo  to  look  to  thee.  fiol»  bm  to 
lift  my  woaadod,  bleodiag  heart  to  thoo,  who»  whaa  thorn  wort  a 
saflMac  soa  of  maa,  didst  oaU  to  little  ehiUsea,  sayiagb 
them  to  come  unto  bm,  for  of  each  b  tho  kiagdeas  of 
KiBffdom  of  hoavoa!  yea,  tbaro,  ae  I  woop,  av  Iprad. 
iaf  Carrlodwetts. 

'Her  heart  If  no  loagor  the  seat 

Of  trooble  aad  toitariag  paia; 
It  has  ceased  to  flatter  and  beat. 
It  never  will  flutter  again.* 

Ko,  'aovor  will  flatter  acalnl'  Never  agaia  ia  this  aaflbrjag 
wcrld  will  thy  dear  little  form  know  agoay  or  paia;  bat  la  a  bol- 
ter eliaao  thy  aagel  wiop  and  spirit  form  will  forever  dwall.  Bo 
still,  then,  O  my  soul,  and  take  to  thyself  those  wooda  of  tho 
iafiaito  aad  aU-mereifol  Father:  <  What  I  do  aow  thoa  kaomeot 
not,  bat  thoa  shalt  know  hereafter.*  ** 

The  reader  may  recollect  aa  taeideat  told  by  his  biograpbor  ol 
BaiOB  Oavier,  the  great  Fteach  nataralist.  His  wife  died  before 
she  had  roaohed  middle  lifo,  leaving  to  his  care  an  only  Aaaghtor. 
Tho  blow  fell  heavily  on  his  heart.  Ho  seemed,  for  a  hmc  tima, 
to  have  lort  all  interest  in  earthly  matters  around  Um.  Qcada- 
ally,  however,  his  sorrow  subsided.  His  daaghter,  ChaiioOo, 
grew  to  womaahood.  At  the  age  of  eighteea  disease  attackad 
her,  aad  death  oaam  oaoo  more  to  the  fomily  of  Cuvior.  His 
hoait,  almost  burstiag  with  griei;  bowed  agaia  to  tho  stroke  of 
bereavement.  Oftentimes,  in  the  midst  of  his  pears,  ho  woald 
saddoair  yitid  to  hie  feeliafs,  aad  weep  floode  of  bitter  tosn. 
Thoa,  wipbic  U*  W*"  *^  obteinb«  composure,  be  would  ex- 
claim, "I  was  a  fother  oaoo,  but  have  lost  all.**  Beadar,  have 
yoa  lost  a  fother,  a  mother,  a  brother,  a  siitor,  or  a  fhendl  Yoar 
heart  may  have  bled  thea  aad  may  bleed  evea  aow;  bat  till  yoa 
lose  a  wifo,  a  hasbaad,  aa  only  child,  yoa  kaow  aot  the  dapdi  of 
real  grief. 

Oar  Ottgraviacs  must  speak  for  themselves.  One  of  then  is 
charaotoristio  of  spring,  and  the  other  is  illustrative  of  a  leeBa 
familiar  to  every  New  Tcitament  reader. 

Oar  tharits  am  due  the  saperintondenU  of  the  Little  Miami, 
Cdlumbas  aad  Clevelaad  railroads,  for  special  fovor  eonfoned. 
Miqistin  are  carried  on  these  roads  at  half  fare;  those  at  bast 
who  live  OB  the  Una,  or  at  tho  terminations  of  the  roods. 
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THE  PHIL080PHT  0?  SOGIXTt. 


Jw,  therefore,  the  erilt  of  eoeitl  life 
legitiiiiatelj  fbom  our  passions,  but  tnm  thorn  obSj 
vhen  canrifld  to  excess,  aor  £rooi  society  itself,  as 
boilt  up  on  human  nature,  bat  only  as  it  is  artiii- 
ciallj  eonstrneted,  or  badly  administered,  as  I  haTe 
endeaTored  heretofore  to  show,  what  would  a  wise 
man  saj,  under  this  third  and  last  dirision  of  our 
topic,  respecting  the  ramoral  of  these  erils  from 
theworldT 

If  they  sre  only  accidental,  not  organic,  they  are, 
of  ooune,  entirely  unnecessary  e^en  on  the  present 
plan,  and  must  be  capable  of  being  remored,  with- 
out touching  the  structure  of  society  aanow  in 
feree.  Were  it  not  so,  all  attempts  to  reconstruct 
it  would  be  fruitless,  because  the  instincts  producing 
and  presenring  this  organism  haye  erer  been,  and 
will  always  be,  more  powerful  then  any  assumed 
or  Toluntary  efibrt  of  the  mind.  Nature  is  de- 
cidedly too  omnipotent  for  ait.  Instinct  is  not  to 
be  annihilated  by  mere  will.  MoreoTer,  it  is  im- 
possible to  create  the  will,  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  mankind,  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  social 
world.  Society,  as  it  now  is,  is  the  work  of  the 
human  heart  Our  relations  are  the  relations  of 
our  lores.  Such  as  they  are,  these  Iotcs  will  cer- 
tainly remain,  till  some  one  can  show  us  how,  and 
then  giTe  us  the  desire,  to  reorganise  our  bodies 
and  our  minds. 

Why,  for  example,  does  man  seek  society  at  all? 
Because  he  lores  it  Why  does  he  join  himself  in 
nsAnriage  f  Because  he  lores  the  fair  object  chosen. 
Why  do  the  father  and  the  mother  sacrifice  them- 
aelyes  for  their  children  f  Because  they  lore  them. 
Why  do  children  submit  so  long  to  form  a  part  of 
tlie  family  circle  T  Both  from  necessity  and  lore. 
Why  do  brethen  and  sistere  interlock,  for  life,  their 
interests  and  their  destinies  together?  They  do  it 
for  their  lora  Why  are  great  femilies  built  up  at 
a  rast  expenditure  of  toil?  I^m  the  lore  that 
perrades  thenL  Why  do  adjacent  families  form 
groups,  or  neighborhoods,  as  perpetual  as  the  places 
where  they  lire?  Because  of  their  friendliness,  or 
ToL.  XII.— 13 


lore.  Why,  in  a  word,  are  nations  organised,  with 
their  goremments  nnd  laws  ?  Because  we  lore  our 
country,  and  know  that  nothing  can  maintain  ita 
existence,  its  pesce,  its  presperity,  but  the  order, 
and  ^luiet,  and  rirtue  of  those,  who  mske  it  their, 
tanying-place,  or  their  home.  Thus,  in  all  its 
component  elements,  society  is  the  natural  product 
of  our  lore. 

Oan  that  lore,  in  these  its  raned  forms,  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  human  heart?  Nay,  they  are  the 
heart  itself;  and  their  eradication  inrolree  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  souL  They  must  forerer  exist  and 
act,  as  they  now  do,  or  not  exist  at  alL  They  must 
eternally  bear  the  same  fruit  they  hare  borne,  pro- 
duce the  same  results  they  hare  produced,  create 
the  same  institutions  they  hare  created,  or  not  be. 
Nothing  is  more  wild,  therefore,  than  the  perpetual 
cry  of  our  modem  reformen,  about  the  re-formation, 
the  re-organisation,  the  re-construction  of  socie^, 
ss  if  nature  were  not  more  powerful,  and  God  more 
wise,  than  man.* 

Nor  are  such  rain  attempts  demanded  by  the 
nature  of  the  erils  we  endure.  All  we  want  is 
some  powerful  principle,  which  shall  so  quicken 
eur  conscience,  Uiat  the  reason  shall  be  stirred  up 
to  do  its  whole  duty,  in  guarding  these  instincts 
from  excess.  Our  sdf-lore  must  be  held  back  from 
selfishness.  That  must  be  implanted  into  the 
bosoms  of  the  lorer  and  his  belored,  which,  what- 
erer  be  the  intensity  of  their  passions,  shall  main- 
tain their  innocence.  That  is  to  be  infused  into 
the  hearts  of  the  husband  and  the  wife,  of  the 
parent  and  the  child,  of  the  brother  and  the  sister, 
which  shall  preserre  the  purity  of  the  household, 
snd  exclude  all  domestic  jsrs.  That  must  be  giren 
to  neighborhoods,  which,  ss  the  yean  roll  round, 
shall  bind  all  its  families  together  in  harmony  and 
joy.  The  state,  too,  including  the  goremora  and 
the  goremed,  must  be  baptised  with  an  influence, 
that  shall  resuscitate  its  integrity  and  honor,  and 
wash  off  all  its  stains.  The  world,  in  a  word, 
must  receire  a  new  element,  capable  pf  restoring 
Indiridual  inen  to  their  true  positions,  that  th^ 
may  follow  their  nature  without  abusing  it,  consti- 
tuting themselres  a  unireraal  brotheri&ood  of  im- 
mortal souls. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCIETY. 


And  what  principle,  reader,  is  this,  that  can  ao 
regenerate  mankind  Y  I  fear,  in  announcing  it»  I 
shall  greatlj  disappoint  many,  who  call  themselYes 
philosophers,  and  who  are  exerting  their  talents, 
in  their  own  way,  for  the  restoration  of  the  social 
state.  This  principle,  let  me  plainly  say,  I  have 
not  borrowed  from  the  Republic  of  Plato,  nor  from 
the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,  norfODrntlie 
Pandects  of  Justmian,  nor  from  the  pa^  of  tLe 
Schoolmen,  nor  from  the  dreams  of  the  Pantheists, 
nor  from  the  figments  of  any  Utopia,  nor  from  the 
madness  of  French  skeptics,  nor  from  the  schemes 
of  modem  Socialism.  Kone  of  these  has  been  my 
instructor.  I  hare  bowed  only  before  that  glorious 
fountain,  whence  all  reform  must  flow.  It  is  the 
religion  revealed  from  heaTen,  established  on  earth 
by  the  Son  of  God,  and  perpetuated  through  all 
ages  for  the  final  recoveiy  of  a  fallen  world.  HaT- 
ing  studied  all  philosophies,  and  beheld  their 
efforts,  I  have  pr6red  them  rain,  if  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  pure  and  undefiled,  can  not  remore 
these  social  eyils,  we  must  suffer  them,  as  best  we 
can,  till  the  light  of  eternity  shall  dawn. 

But  what  man  can  stand  in  doubt?  Look  at  its 
origin,  its  instrumentalities,  its  designs,  and  its 
practical  results.  Listen  to  that  language  that 
breaks  upon  you  from  the  heavens  above:  "Ood  m 
hf)ed  tike  world,  that  Ac  pave  hia  oiiiy  ^eyotten  Son, 
that  whoooever  kdieoetk  on  him  mt^  not  perioh,  but 
have  everUetinp life"  Those  heavens  are  now  dis- 
parted. You  behold  a  glorious  form  descending, 
while  words  of  illustrious  promise  are  issuing  from 
his  lips:  "La,  I  come  to  do  tk^  will,  O  CM,  to  eeek 
and  to  eave  that  which  ia  loot,  and  to  t^ce  awoff  the 
$in  of  the  world!"  As  you  see  him  stand  there  on 
the  earth,  unsupported,  rejected,  and  alone,  do  you 
distrust  his  power  to  accomplish  so  grand  a  work  ? 
Hear  him,  in  godlike  simplicity,  boast  of  his  com- 
mission and  his  might:  "  All  power  is  given  unto 
me,  in  heaven  and  in  earth:  J  and  my  Father  are 
one:  Ood  manifeot  in  thejleah;  and  the  word  that  I 
have  uttered  ehaU  not  return  unto  me  void,  hut  ohall 
aecomplioh  the  thing  whereunto  I  have  aent  it.  Lo,  I 
create  new  heavene,  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelieth 
righteouineao"  But  do  yon  wish  to  see  this  claim 
maintained?  Follow  him  in  his  work  of  mercy: 
"The  blind  receive  their  eight,  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepere  are  deaneed,  the  dead  are  raioed,  and  the  poor 
have  the  Chepd  preached  to  them;"  the  humble  are 
elevated  and  the  proud  are  brought  down;  physical 
and  moral  ills  aro  cured;  even  raving  maniacs  are 
restored  to  mental  quietness;  and  the  veiy  devils, 
the  powers  and  principalities  of  the  air,  tremble  at 
his  word ! 

But  has  not  this  once  powerful  agency  spent  its 
force?  13LBat\''*Ooye,iherefore,andteaiAallnatMon$, 
baptning  ikem  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
thinge  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I 
am  with  you,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world"  How 
faithfully  has  that  promise  been  fulfilled  I  The 
great  Rdbrmer  is  still  here.    His  temple,  his  dw«ll- 


ing-place,  is  his  Church.  There  is  the  hiding  oi 
his  power.  Every  man,  who,  with  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart,  eschewing  the  vain  philosophy  of 
the  world,  comes  to  him  for  help,  is  received, 
'acknowledged,  blest.  And  when  the  once  mined 
mortal  goes  out  from  him,  with  his  spirit  healed 
and  harmonised  by  his  benignant  touch,  he  is  all 
that  philosophy  itself  could  demand,  a  pare,  up- 
right, honest,  loving  and  earnest  man.  Let  him 
have  been  what  you  please,  a  blasphemer,  a  thief, 
an  adulterer,  a  murderer,  a  pirate,  any  one  or  all  of 
these,  he  is  now  perfectly  refomied.  Put  him  where 
you  win*  call  him  your  friend,  start  him  in  business, 
give  him  a  family,  make  him  a  citixen,  let  him  be 
a  legidator,  a  magistrate,  a  judge,  and  he  will  dis- 
charge every  duty  of  life  faithfully,  for  he  is  now 
govemed  by  the  law  of  universal  love.  Were  all 
mankind  like  him,  all  kings,  aU  governors,  all 
heads  of  families,  all  the  members  of  families,  in 
a  word,  all  men,  where  would  be  our  social  evils, 
over  which  we  have  mourned  so  long?  Gone,  for- 
ever gone  I  Let  the  conscience  be  fully  quickened; 
let  the  reason,  enlightened  by  study,  be  always  on 
the  wing  for  du^;  let  the  passions,  under  the  joint 
administration  of  these  higher  faculties,  be  sub- 
dued and  harmonised;  let  the  whole  soul  be  bap- 
tised, both  the  inner  and  the  outer  man,  in  the 
spirit  of  that  religion,  whose  every  breath  is  love, 
and  the  work  of  roform  is  done.  The  same  tramp, 
that  heralds  the  millennium  dawn,  shall  prodaim, 
also,  the  burial  of  the  last  social  evil,  that  ever 
afflicted  the  sad  lot  of  man.  '*The  redeemed  of  the 
Lard  shall  return,  and  come  with  singing  unto  Zian; 
and  everlasting  joy  shaU  be  upon  their  head;  they 
shaU  obtain  gladness  and  joy;  and  aorrow  and 
mourning  shall  fiee away" 

Thus,  my  reader,  in  a  ^esrf  imperfect  manner,  I 
am  suro,  but  with  all  sincerity,  I  have  laid  before 
you  my  views  of  the  organization  of  human  society, 
of  the  evils  coimected  with  it,  and  of  the  manner 
of  their  removal.  Society,  I  regard,  in  all  ita 
aspects,  as  the  natural  product  of  our  social  nature, 
neither  of  which  can  be  radically  changed,  or  even 
essentially  modified,  by  any  possible  effort.  Nor 
does  the  extirpation  of  social  evils  require  any 
fundamental  alteration  in  the  stracturo  of  soci^y, 
as  they  aro  all  merely  accidental,  not  necessary,  to 
the  present  system  of  human  intercourse.  All  we 
want  is,  that  every  man  should  be  so  reformed,  in 
heart  and  life,  as  to  ronder  him  an  honest,  faithful, 
enlightened  member  of  society,  in  all  the  relationa 
he  sustains,  or  may  sustain,  to  his  fellow-beings; 
and  this  reformation,  so  greatly  needed  by  us  all, 
I  assert  can  come  only  from  that  glorious  Gospel, 
which  Jesus  established  in  the  world.  This,  reader, 
is  the  object,  the  doctrine,  and  the  conclusion  of 
my  attempt 

If  my  argument  is  sound — and  I  have  talcen 
some  pains  to  make  it  so— it  brings  us,  where,  H 
seems  to  me,  all  arguments  ought  to  bring  us,  to 
place  all  reliance,  for  the  reformation  and  progress 
of  society,  on  that  mysterious  book  given  us  from 
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abore.  I  know  not  wliat  yon  may  tiiink  of  it;  bat, 
for  mjself,  I  am  prepared  to  speak  of  it,  atid  that 
from  iome  stndj  and  experience,  in  exalted  terms. 
In  fkct,  I  have  but  little  or  no  faith  in  an j  thing,  as 
an  agent  of  reform,  bnt  the  Bible.  I  believe  it  eon- 
tains  the  principle,  which,  if  properly  applied, 
woald  banish  erery  ill,  and  raise  the  world  to  more 
than  its  primeval  state.  It  is  the  principle  of  nni- 
rersal  love.  If  any  one  donbts  the  power  of  this 
doctrine,  to  accomplish  the  great  end  proposed,  I 
beg  him  to  consider  it  again.  See  what  it  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  doing,  every  day.  Love  is  the 
|ftinciple  of  union,  of  stability,  of  concord,  through- 
out ^e  uBTverse.  In  heaven,  it  binds  all  hearts 
together;  and  it  is  the  instrument  of  God's  sov- 
ereign rule.  On  earth,  it  creates  and  miuntuns  all 
the  peace  and  htanony  we  have.  In  the  family, 
between  man  and  man,  and  within  nations,  it  is 
the  sole  law  of  connection,  which  we  have  seen  tb 
be  absolutely  resistless,  an  actual  creator,  an  un- 
conquerable and  unchangeable  supporter  and  pre- 
server, which  no  power  can  master,  which  no  skill 
can  mend.  When  man  was  separated  by  sin  from 
his  Maker,  love  move^  like  an  almighty  instinct  in 
that  Maker's  bosom,  and  yearned  with  a  quench- 
less ardor  to  bring  again  tiie  two  worlds  together. 
Down  from  the  throne  of  Omnipotence  came  the 
heaven-bom  Redeemer,  whose  heart  was  glowing 
with  compassion,  to  execute  this  work  of  love. 
Love,  in  the  heart,  and  thence  flowing  out  into 
society  at  large,  has  effected  every  moral  reform, 
whether  of  individuals  or  of  communities,  since 
the  world  began.  Love  always  touches  the  soul, 
and  melts  the  obduracy  of  man,  and  molds  him 
to  what  it  will.  The  worst  of  criminals,  reckless 
against  mere  power,  soften  in  an  instant  at  the 
warm  look  of  love.  The  maddened  inebriate,  trem- 
bling with  rage,  stands  abashed  in  its  presence, 
piteously  condemns  his  own  life,  and  freely  throws 
up  his  ruinous  career.  The  raving  maniac,  chained 
to  his  pillar,  rending  his  garments  and  eating  his 
flesh,  is  gradually  stibdued,  healed,  harmonised, 
by  th«  gentleness  of  love«  The  very  beasts  of  prey 
are  subject  to  its  authority.  With  a  face  of  love,  a 
man  may  go,  as  men  do  go,  into  the  presence  of 
these  monsters,  ride  on  the  proboscis  of  the  ele- 
phant, put  stirrups  to  the  sides  of  the  unicorn, 
thrust  his  head  into  the  months  of  lions,  frolic 
with  the  catamount  and  tiger,  sport  with  the  spots 
of  the  treacherous  leopard,  wind  the  most  venomous 
serpents  around  his  body,  or  make  his  pillow  on  a 
coil  of  dragons.  There  is^  in  truth,  no  limit  to  its 
influence.  It  reigns  over  earth,  and  air,  and  sea. 
It  is  the  principle,  in  a  phyvical  point  of  view, 
which  draws  each  material  atom  to  its  bellow,  and 
thus  gives  substance  and  form  to  all  bodies.  It 
moves  the  very  planets  in  their  airy  circles;  binds 
them  to  the  sun  their  center;  turns  this  and  all 
other  suns,  progressively,  about  centers  more,  and 
more,  and  still  more  central;  till,  at  last,  at  the 
center  of  all  centers,  there  dwells  God,  and  God  is 
Love  I 


Give  me,  then,  ihe  Bible,  that  reveals  this  God, 
who  declares  and  imparts  this  love,  and  thou,  0 
objector,  mayest  have  all  other  agencies,  with  which 
to  reform  and  bless  the  world.  Multiply  your  so- 
cieties, build  up  your  associations,  erect  your'com- 
raiinities,  but  give  me  the  BiUe.  Let  me  stand 
forth  and  declare  its  grand  principle  to  the  people. 
Let  me  implant  that  principle  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  youthful  generation.  Let  me  commit 
it  to  the  Winds  and  waves  to  be  wafted  to  the 
shores  of  other  nations.  Let  me  bind  the  hearts  of 
all  kings,  of  all  rulers,  of  all  legislators,  of  tXL 
magistrates,  of  all  fathers  and  mothers,  of  all 
liirothiers  and  sisters,  of  all  citizens  and  subjects, 
with  the  spell  of  its  mighty  principle,  and  I  ask 
no  more.*  0  that  I  had  once  more  a  voice!  But  I 
will  whisper  to  the  elements  my  desires.  Lend, 
lend  your  wings,  ye  angels,  that  I  may  fly  through 
the  circuit  of  -these  heavens,  with  my  arms  filled 
with  Bibles,  to  drop  them  upon  the  nations,  as  fell 
the  manna  upon  the  famished  hosts  of  Israel. 
Catch  them;  ye  mortals,  as  they  are  falling, 'bear 
them  about  '•rith  you  as  your  richest  blessing,  gov- 
ern your  life's  conduct  by  their  ruling  principle, 
and  the  ddwn  Of  God's  reign  on  earth  will  preclude 
the  hecessity  of  any  farther  reformation  to  the  end 
of  time! 


A  TEATELSE'S  SIOHT  OF  DEATH. 

As  I  was  one  day  walking  through  the  strtots  of 
Havana,  I'  sdw,  iti  a  sitting-room  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  a  hitndsome  house,  what  appeared  to  be 
a  beautiful  Wax-woric  figure,  of  which  the  face  only 
iras  expoted  to  view.  I  asked  in  French  a  gentle- 
man at  the  door  of  the  house  what  it  was.  He 
answered,  "Une  dame  qui  e$t  morte."  The  Hgore 
was  stretched  on  what  seemed  a  table,  and  was 
cove^ed  by  a  large  case  made  of  panes  of  glass, 
and  having  a  pine-apple-shaped  top.  At  the  foot 
of  the  figure  were  some  immense  candlesticks,  with 
lighted  candles  in  them,  throwing  a  melancholy 
glimmer  around  the  room. 

The  face  beneath  that  framewoxk  was  the  fairest 
face  that  I  had  seen  in  Cuba.  In  its  calm  sweet- 
ness it  realised  the  description  of  that  corse,  to 
which  Byron  compares  Greece,  whose  soul  had 
passed  away,  while  its  beauty  remained: 

•«  B»  who  hath  beat  him  o'w  th«  dvad, 

Sk  Um  firftt  dmjr  of  death  U  Sed— 

B«fi>N  daeajr'i  cffMiag  ^ng»n 

Bvn  itrapC  th«  Unot  mh»n  teautjr  UngOTi — 

Aad  nark'd  th«  nlld,  aagdls  air, 
.    Tka  faptwa  wt  rapoM  ihit'a  tbor*,' 

Th«  fiz*d  fi  tewUt  tniu  that  itnak 

Tba  Ianpi«r  of  tho  plaoid  chock; 

And— bat  for  that  lad,  throoded  efo. 
That  fiiat  sot,  wiai  not,  weops  not  now, 
▲ad,  bat  Ibr  that  ohlV,  ohangolett  brow, 

Boom  monoata,  af ,  oao  tioaobetoat  hoar. 

He  fttill  might  doabt  tho  tyrant's  power; 

8o  fair,  to  oalm,  to  loftlj  Mal'd 

Tho  flnt,  last  look  br  death  rereal'dP 
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Habst  Lxndset  poaaeased  vaafij  Taloable  and 
interesting  traite  of  character,  but  he  was  an  unbe- 
lierer.  His  face  alv'ays  reminded  xne  of  one  with- 
out hope,  and  without  Qod  in. the  world.  It  had 
an  undefinable  look  of  abstraction,  a  dreamj,  speo- 
ttlatiye  look,  which  always  made  mj  hei^  aad. 
And  when  I  used  to  meet  him,  I  would  fain  have 
grasped  his  hand,  and  pleaded  of  him  not  to  be  so 
unhappy,  not  to  wear  that  dark  look.  Says  some 
onp,  "  Spirit  molds  matter,  even  as  the  artist  molds 
the  day.  As  the  outward  can  not  transcend  the  in« 
ward--so  as  the  preyailing  mood  of  the  soul  is,  so 
shall  the  expression  of  the  fiace  be."  Is  it  not  a 
Teiy  true  remark?  is  not  the  expression  of  the  face 
generally  a  true  index  to  the  heart? 
.  "What  a  singular  person  Lindsey  is  I"  was  the 
usual  remark.  "I  beUer^  he  has  a  great  many 
good  qualities;  his  oonyersadon  is  interestkog— one 
can  not  go  to  sleep  oyer  it;  but  I  can  not  say  that  I 
like  him.  I  should  not  like  him  for  a  (riend,  at 
least"  And  yet  he  had  all  the  .qualities  which 
could  make  a  man  populsr-^>er8ony  manners,  con- 
rersational  powers,  both  grave  and  humorous,. high 
spirits,  and  Ioto  of  adyenture.  But  the  source  and 
spring  of  all  happiness  in  himself  was  embittered 
by  ihfi  dehisiye  errop-Hinbelief.  His  heart  was  a 
cold,  desolate  yeid,  which  the  son  of  hope  neither 
wanned  nor  illuminated.  He  gaied  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  which  were  spread  ont  before  him 
in  all  their  lovelineas,  with  a  despairing  )ook.  He 
walked  forth  in  the  "mellow  twilight  of  eyening," 
under  the  bright  canopy  of  heayen*  with  faelinga 
of  admiration,  but  not  of  joy.  He  looked  i^pon 
the  king  of  day  as  he  rose,  dispelling  with  his 
cheering  rays  the  gloom  of  night;  but,  alas  for 
him  I  no  beam  of  light  penetrated  the  darkness 
which  brooded  over  his  heart— anziefy  and  doobt 
preyed  there  like  a  corroding  canker. 

A  series  of  eyediog  meetings  was  held  in  the 
yillage  where  he  lived,  which  resulted  in  much 
good.  Many  were  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ 
The  high  praises  of  God  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
many,  who. now,  for  the  first. time  in  their  life, 
lifted  up  their  spirits  in  communion  with  the  Host 
High.  Harry  Lindsey,  by  the  earnest  request  of 
his  parents,  attended  the  meetings  several  evenings. 
But  he  sat  unmoved,  save  as  his  lip  curled  in  scorn 
at  the  blind  superstition,  as  he  called  it,  of  those 
around  him. 

One  evening  the  minister  fixed  his  eyes  on  liind- 
sey,  as  he  uttered  the  eweet  invitation,  "Ho,  every 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye,  and  partake  of  the 
watera  of  life  freely;  yea,  come,  and  partalce  with- 
out money,  and  without  price.  Ye  that  are  weaiy 
and  heavy  laden,  come,  and  find  rest  to  your  souls. 
And  you,  unrighteous  man,  forsake  your  evil  ways, 
and  your  evil  thoughts,  and  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  ike  will  have  mercy  upon  you;  and  to  our  God, 


lor  he  will  abundantly  pardon."  Then  paaaing  a 
nuunent,  as  if  to  collect  his  scattered  thooghts,  he 
entered  upon  a  thorough  exhibition  of  divine  truth,  , 
in  a  light  more  vivid  and  in  a  style  more  pungent  i 
and  convincing  than  J  h^d  ever  heard  him  before.  , 
He  held  up  the  mijesty  and  purity  of  the  law  of  , 
God  with  a  grandeur  that  startled  the  hearer,  as  if 
the  distant  thunder  of  Sinai  were  b^eakilig  on  his  , 
trembling  ear.  He  then  pressed  on  them  its  claims,  | 
its  high,  requisitions,  set  forth  the  utter  helplessness 
of  man  without  the  interposition  of  divine  recov- 
ering grace,  and  exhibited  lucidly  the  duty  of  the 
sinner  to  repent  and  tnra  to  God,  and  the  rich  pro- 
vision of  s^ration  in  the  fidl  and  glorious  alooe- 
ment  oi  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Ha  presented  these 
truths  be^re  the  mind,  with  such  transparent  clear- 
ness, that  his  hearers,  could  not  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  convictions  thus  brought  home  to  their 
hearts.  Many  sobbed  aloud  in  the  grief  of  their 
souls,  as  they  obeyed  the  invitation,  and  kneeled  at 
the  altar,  aivd^wiUi  tears  and  deep  sighs  besought 
the  liord  to  have  mercy  on  them,  and  save  th^m  by 
his  grace.  Young  and  old  .bowed  together  at  the 
throne  of  graces  Long  and  earnestly  did  they 
wrestle  in  prayer,  and  many  a  one,  Jacob-like,  was 
ready  to  exclaim,  "I  can  not 'let  thee  go,  except 
thou  bless  mcT  The  efficacy  of  fx^jer  was  felt 
there  i^  its  consolations,  its  blessedness,  its  txans* 
forming  power.  It  was  truly  a  heavenly  place  in 
Christ  Jesus*  A  new  song  was  put  into  the  mouth, 
even  praise  to  God*-*a  new  spirit  into  the  heart, 
even  his  spirit  of  love,  which  made  them  not 
ashamed  to  wpeak  of  his  goodness. 

The  fervent  amen  found  a  heart-felt  response  on  i 
many  a  lip,  as,  with  an  earnestness  that  would  take 
no  denial,  the  minister  remembered  Harry  Lindsey, 
whom  his  now  aged  parents  had  offered  in  faith  at 
the  baptismal  font  in  iniaficj,  and  yet  he  came  not 
near  to  fulfill  the  claims  they  had  assumed.  His 
mqther  wept  in  the  very  excess  of  agony.  His 
fattier  bowed  his  head,  to  hide  the  grief  he  could 
not  control.  But  did  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow 
remain  unmoved?  Ah,  no  I  the  truth  touched  his 
heart,  and,  in, spite  of  his  unbelief,  tears  stole  from 
h^B  ejoB,  which  he  could  not  conceal,  and  he  left 
the  house,  thoughtful  and  melancholy. 

Truly  God  was  dealing  with  him.  And  who 
shall  tell  what  passed  within  his  breast  during  that 
night  of  bitter  communing  with  his  own  spirit? — 
the  tumult,  the  wild  thoughts,  struggling  with 
hurried  prayer»— and  then  the  attempt  to.  drive 
them  out  of  his  heart;  the  despair  and  unbelief— 
now  in  God's  mercy,  now  in  the  reality  of  his  con- 
victions; the  demon-whispers  that  seemed  prompt- 
ing him  to  utter  derisive  words,  which  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  speak,  or  even  to  harbor  in 
tho^{ht  And  sadder  than  all,  wringing,  as  it 
were,  tears  of  blood  from  his  heart,  came  self- 
reproach—'the  one  agony  that  knows  no-  consola- 
tion—the counsels  neglected,  prayers  unheeded, 
motives  unfairly  attributed,  injustices  done  in  the 
heedlessness  of  irritation  or  wantonness  of  unbelief. 
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the  nuuBjionk  misled  hy  hn  eeolfii  at  pie(^  and 
his  aignmeiits  in  Ikror  of  hit  infidd  sentimento— 
all  ttalrted  to  life,  aad  proclaimed  that  he  must 
atone  for  them.  The  feint  light  irhieh  had  hegaa 
to  daim  Tftther  serred  to  m^e  the  darkneis  only  the 
mora  yiaihle.  It  ihowed  lam  mora  and  mora  of 
himflelf;  and  the  contemplation  was  not  cheering. 
He  turned  in  contempt  and  diagnat  from  hia  fortnef 
life,  scorning  its  aimleasnees,  hating  its  self-worship. 
The  false  aupports  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
i  leaned  wera  gliding  from  beneath  hfm;  past  unbe- 
lief waa  crumbling  awaj;  he  felt  ita  felaity  with  a 
strength  of  conriction  which  argument  never  could 
hare  imparted.  And  with  the  strong  raaetion  df 
a  naturally  noble  heart,  awakened  to  a  conscious- 
nesa  of  error,  he  felt  completely  desolate;  and  with 
humble,  self<ondemning  words  he  poured  forth 
hia  confeiteion  and  hia  penitence  at  the  footstool 
of  8oTereign  Merey. 

The  next  erening  he  went  to  meeting  again;  and, 
aa  they  gathered  around  the  altar,  Lindsey  arose, 
and  wsUdng  alowly  ferward,  said,  '*Hera,  before 
yon  an,  I  confess,  with  grief,  in  a  nriew  of  my 
past  life,  that  I  feel  myself  a  guilty  sinner.  I  have 
had  religious  instruction,  and  hari  been  brought 
up  under  ciroorastances  farorable  to  hiy  best  in- 
terest; but  I  haTe  abtised  my  nature  and  my 
talents,  I  hare  broken  the  law  of  God,  turned  from 
duty,  spoken  li^tly  of  the  €k>spel  of  Christ,  and 
laughed  at  the  cross.  Yonder  old  man,  my  fethei', 
whose  heart  I  hare  well-nigh  broken,  early  conse- 
crated me,  aa  ye  are  liying  witnesses,  at  the  sacred 
altar.  The  idea  that  I  was  not  my  own  but  the 
Lord's  has  been  constantly  impressed  upon  me  from 
nay  earliest  youth,  and  against  this  my  proud'  heart 
has  rebelled.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  a 
hnman  ordinance  should  bind  me,  only  so  far  as 
my  own  ^rill  waa  consulted.  Hence  my  refusal  to 
fnimi  my  baptismal  obligations.  I  have  not  only 
neglected  and  resisted  religion  myself,  but  I  hare 
oppqiSed  it  in  others.  All  tHj  actions  hare  been 
continually  under  the  influence  of  an  erll  heart 
and  corrupt  principles.  And  I  can  only  come  a 
helpleaa,  destitute  beggar  at  the  footstool  of  Sot- 
ereign  Merey,  crying,  'God^be  mereifel  to  me  a 
stnAerl'"  He  then  bowed  in  agony  at  the  altar, 
calling  upon  Ohrisdans  to  pray  that  he  might  find 
grace  in  the  sight  of  the  Most  High. 

The  elBect  of  'his  remarks  were  risible  through 
the  audience,  and  great  numbera  crowded  at  the 
altar.  A  spirit  of  prayer  perraded  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  God;  the  Holy  Spirit  waa  there;  the 
tokens  of  divine  influence  could  not  be  mistaken 
or  eraded^-all  felt  its  convicting  power. 

Deep  wAs  the  remorse  of  Lindsey  for  the  past- 
deeper  hia  contrition  for  sin.  "Is  there  hope  for 
such  as  I  amr  said  he.  "Tis  afeithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinnen,  of  whom  I  am 
chief,"  whispered  the  minister,  and  these  words  of 
comfort  fell  not  unheeded  upon  his  ear;  and,  in  the 
humility  of  repentance,  he  cried,  "Pardon   my 


iniquity,  0  God,  for  it  is  great"  He  was  enabled 
to  yield  his  proud  spirit  to  the  gentle  reign  of 
Jesus,  and  to  embrace  the  Savior  in  all  his  rich 
•and  free  grace  to  sinnen.  *  The  dark  watera  of  the 
past  vanished  away,  and  a  fountsin  loomed  up 
within  hhn,  and  from  its  pure  depths  a  voice  spoke, 
bidding  him  go  in  peace,  and  sin  no  more.  "He 
was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  visfon,**  and 
the  "transfiguration"  came.  He  arose  from  hid 
knees,  and  stood  before  us  in  heavenly  beauty.  As 
he  stood  <there,  with  the  high  praises  of  God  on 
his  lips^  "he  wist  not  that  his  face  shone."  The 
hope  ef  glory  shone  upon  his  heart  and  springing 
froim  the  fountain  within,  the  human  face  radiated 
the  divine— showing  his  spiritual  relationship  to  a 
higher  nature,  and  enabling  him  most  fervently 
and  undoubt^ly  to  cry,  Abba,  Father.  Lindsey 
had  found  strength  and  beauty  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  triumphant  hymns  of  higher  intelligences  had 
been  given  him;  he  felt  his  immortality  and  the 
riches  contained  in  that  belief.  That  troubled,  un- 
happy look  was  gone— his  face  Was  lit  up  with 
holy  love.  He  was  "transfigured"  through  the 
influences  of  redeeming  love,  which  is  evef  aettre 
with  its  transforming  agency,  changing  the  spirit 
into  the  likeness  of  the  divine  Redeemer.  His 
face  shone  with  a  hearenly  beauty;  and  O  how 
lovely  the  Savior  appeared  to  him  I  and  how  his 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  visions  of  gloiy,  while  he 
sung  these  words,  which  were  to  him  a  heart-felt 
fact, 

«« Mr  wUlinf  M«I  winild  ttaj, 
In  raeb  a  ftsm*  at  Uiit, 
Aad  lit  Mid  liBff  \ugfH  awmy 
VfrMwIstUSsMIn!" 

For  a  few  moments  his  voice  was  solitary;  but  pres- 
ently other  sounds,  sweet  and  tremulous,  stole 
from  the  worshipera,  and  grew  stronger  and  clearer, 
till  it  seemed  the  very  minstrelsy  of  angels.  Every 
soul  was  ^chilareted  with  the  fervor  of  its  hope  and 
the  intensity  of  its  devotion— all  their  hopes  and 
their  affections  were  mingled  together  in  the  tri- 
umph of  that  song.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  vail 
was  already  rent,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  Kew 
Jerusalem  was  shining  round  them. 

What  a  scene  for  the  infidel  to  look  upon!  Let 
him  who  scoffs  at  piety  and  heaven,  who  ridicules 
the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  and  bows  to  the  dark  idol 
that  his  own  imagination  has  created— let  such  a 
one  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  Almighty,  when  his 
wonhip.is  set  up  in  the  heart,  and  kindled  by  the 
rsys  of  his  everlasting  love,  and  if  he  does  not  feel 
a  chord  in  his  own-  soul  thrilled  by  the  magic 
touch— a  chord  that  may  hare  lain  senseless,  but 
is  not  dead— surely  he  must  be  inhuman.  There  is 
a  magic  in  true  piety  that  opens  the  sealed  foun- 
tuns  of  the  heart,  that  wakens  scintillations  in 
every  ray  of  its  holy  light,  and  calls  forth  life,  and 
beauty,  and  harmony,  even  from  the  marble  heart 
in  the  infidel's  breast  It  kindled  a  flame  in  Lind- 
sey's  heart  that  rose  to  heaven,  and  lit  up  his  face 
with  the  luster  of  holy  love. 
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"God  be  praised,  mj  aon"  said  his  a^  £Kther> 
"that  you  have  been  won  to  the  iaith  of  God's 
people/'  *'Said  I  not  sp/'  ezdaixxted  his  mother, 
her  ^es  filled  with  tearft^tears  of  love  and  jo^ — 
"  said  I  not  that  he  would  be  iron,  that  he  would 
prove  a  blessing  to  her  who  bore  him  ?-*4o  her  who, 
in  his  very  babyhood,  carried  him  in  these  arms  to 
the  sacred  font,  and  whose  constant  prayer  has 
been  that  he  might  be  shielded  from  temptation 
and  won  to  God?  The  prayer  of  faith  has  event- 
ually triumphed,  though  the  gates  of  darkness  did 
for  awhile  array  themselves  against  it"  Truly 
this  is  js  comforting  hope  to  the  hearts  of  believers. 
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This  Monastery  has  been  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  letters  and  journals  sent  home  by  the  mis- 
sionaries laboring  in  Fuh-Ghau.  It  is  situated  on 
a  mountain  of  the  same  nam^— Eushan-^which 
rises  from  the  bank  of  the  Min,  six  miles  below 
Fuh-Chau.  The  Honastexy  is  located  at  the  head 
of  a  wooded  ravine,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
at  a  distance,  by  the  road,  of  two  miles  from  the 
base.  The  position  is  veiy  fine,  the  water  cool  and 
wholesome,  and  the  air  pure  and  invigorating. 
The  priests — ^Boodhist— are  veiy  respectful  to  us 
during  our  stay  with  them.  There  are  apartments 
fitted  up  in  Ghin^  style,  which  we  rent  during 
our  visit.  These  Eocrms,  it  is  true,  do  not  furnish 
us  the  most  desirable  accommodations;  but  with 
such  pretty  scenery  and  quiet  walks  we  find  it 
easy  to  put  up  with  trifling  annoyances.  In  the 
hot  summer  months  this  place  affords  us  a  most 
delightful  retreat  And  now,  fair  reader,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  transcribe  for  you  the  notes  of  a 
visit  to  this  interesting  spot,  made,  not  long  since, 
by  the  writer  and  two  or  three  friends. 

At  daylight  of  August  4,  1847,  our  party,  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  Hr.  W.,  of  the  "Church  Mission/' 
Mrs.  Maclay,  little  Ellen,  and  myself,  started  for  the 
Monastery.  One  small  native  boat,  with  nice 
white  floor,  and  rowed  by  a  stout  Chinaman,  while 
his  wife  held  the  rudder  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  wielded  an  oar,  whose  movements  cor- 
responded to  the  steady  strokes  of  her  husband, 
was  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  members  of  the 
party.  Another  boat  of  the  same  sixe  received  our 
baggage.  The  tide  is  in  our  favor,- and  we  glide 
through  the  span  of  the  great  stoiie  bridge,  thread 
our  way  through  the  junks,  and  /soon  find  our- 
selves below  the  shipping,  quietly  passing  down 
the  river.  In  an  hour  we  reach  the  landing-place, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  villagers-^ 
some  curiously  gazing  at  our  person  and  clothes, 
others  particularly  interested  in  our  baggage,  while 
some  are  earnestly  showing  us  that  for  carrying 
our  goods  up  the  mountain  the  very  lowest  price 


they  can  take  is  a  sum  which  we  veiy  well  know  to 
be  Ay  or  six  times  as  much  as  they  expect  to 
rscaire*  My  tntsty  boy  will  attend  to  tiiese  mat- 
ters; so  we  go  on.  Leaving  the  boat,  we  cross 
some  paddy-fields,  and  soon  come  to  an  old  temple 
which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  the  broad  boughs 
of  the  bai^ans  almost  hide  it  from  view.  Several 
rest-housea  here  span  t^e  road,  and  there  are  seats 
where  the  weaiy  traveler  may  refresh  himaell  A 
stream  of  limpid  water  issues  from  a  stone  wall 
near  your  seat  Many  stone  tablets,  with  long 
inscriptions,  are  placed  around;  buf^  I  fear  the 
classic  sfyle  of  the  sentences  will  prevent  ua  £roai 
extracting  much  information  from  them  at  present 
¥tir  the  ascent  the  ladies  are  indulged  with  chain, 
but  the  gentlemen  must  trust  to  their  own  muscles 
and  sinews^  The  road  is,  perhaps,  ten  leei  wide, 
and  paved  with  large  fiat  stones.  Where  the  ac- 
clivi^  is  not  too  abrupt  the  road  is  plain;  bot 
there  are  steep  places  where  steps  are  neoessaiy. 
Rising  into  4ke  dear  air,  our  elevated  position 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  below.  It  is  pleaa- 
ant  to  halt  at  the  shaded  spots  and  enjoy  the  seene. 
There  winds  the  broad  river  on  whose  placid 
bosom  our  boat  was  moving  only  a  few  minutes 
since.  The  banks  are  very  low,  and  the  peasant 
guides  his  plow  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Branch- 
ing off  from  the  main  channel  are  small  streams, 
which,  after  mapping  out  vsfions  low  islands, 
return  their  watere  into  it  at  irr^ular  intervals. 
CansU,  too,  innumerable,  fed  by  the  river,  creep 
through  the  plain,  thus  enabling  the  husbandmnn 
to  irrigate  his  fields.  Yillsges,  almost  hidden  by 
the  overhanging  foliage  of  the  banyan,  are  seen  in 
all  directions.  There  are  many  fruit  orchards  scsti- 
tered  along  the  canals  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills.  Farmer  west  we  see  the  hill  wboe  some  of 
the  missionaries  live.  On  the  right  of  it,  and 
across  the  river,  lies  the  great  city.  Farther  still 
to  the  west  the  eye  looks  on  successive  rangea  of 
dark  mountains,  whose  rugged  peaks  shoot  up  far 
toward  the  sky.  Northward  there  is  the  same 
mountainous  prospect;  while  to  the  south  rise  the 
"Five  Tiger  Hills,''  with  circling  ranges  of  wild 
hills  beyond,  which,  as  they  approach  the  sea, 
seem  to  divide  into  ten  thousand  tapering  peaks. 
But  we  may  not  now  lingei^-*an  August  sun  is 
sending  its  firet  beams  athwart  our  path,  and  we 
may  not  lightly  meet  its  scorehing  heat 

Three  rest-houses,  placed  ^i  irregular  distances 
along  the  road,  proffer  their  refreshing  shade  and 
seats  as  we  ascend.  The  trees,  mostly  pine,  thro^ 
a  pleasant  shade  over  us  as  we  psss  on.  At  the 
last  rest-house  an  obsequious  priest  presses  upon 
you  most  perseveringly  a  cup  of  tea  and  some 
dried  fruits,  in  return  for  which  he  expects  an 
extravagant  remuneration.  Merchants,  officera,  etc., 
from  foreign  countries,  pay  a  pretty  round  sum,  but 
from  missionaries  mine  host  myst  content  himself 
with  a  few  tens  of  cash.  Plodding  upward  on  the 
aigsag  road,  your  high  position  rendere  still  more 
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difltiiiet  the  festures  of  the  yaet  plein  et  jour  feet 
Hie  eon  now  pooA  a  flood  of  li^t  on  the  distant 
monnteins,  the  broad  river*  and  tibe  city.  Boats  of 
Tarions  shapes  and  dimensions  are  moving  on  the 
water.  Troops  of  jronng  vQlagtrs  are  threading 
the  narrow,  winding  paths  of  the  riee-fields,  going 
to  their  morning  labors.  Women,  with  basket, 
wood-knife,  and  rake,  are  starting  for  the  monn* 
tains  in  search  of  fuel.  The  rvstie,  eanying  his 
plow,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  tether  of  his 
frithfal  bafEedo,  alowly  mores  on  to  his  toil.  And 
if  my  vision  is  tme,  I  see  many  a  group  of  many 
boys  and  gids  sporting  in  the  shade  of  the  over- 
arefaing  trees  that  embower  the  villages. 

But  the  quick  paee  of  the  coolies  bids  us  hasten 
forward.  Sure  enough,  ihey  have  leeched  the  sum* 
mlt  of  the  spur  behind  whieh  the  Monastery  is  sit- 
uated. The  roadnow  slightly  descends,  and  sweeps 
round  the  south^n  base  of  the  peek,  whose  top 
seems  lost  in  the  olouda.  After  a  itow  minutes  of 
qukk  walking,  we  enter  a  wooded  ravine,  and  are 
greeted  with  the  sound  of  falling  vater.  It  is  a 
stream  which,  issuing  from  the  rocks  far  up  the 
mountain,  is  convefed  by  an  artifidal  channel  to 
the  Monastery,  and  then,  having  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  priests,  goes  dashing  downward  to  the 
plains,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Min.  A 
little  farther,  and  the  deep  tones  of  the  great  bell 
come  floating  down-  the  ravine.  A  low  wall,  old 
and  covered  with  vines  and  boshes,  runs  along 
each  side  of  the  road.  We  psas  thnmgh  several 
gateways,  whose  columns  aiid  architreves  present 
bold  inscriptions,  full  of  deep  meaning,  doubtless; 
bat>  as  the  coolies  move  rapi(Uy,  and  we  pedestrians 
are  pretty  thoroughly  tired,  we  will  not  stc^  to 
read  them.  As  we  near  the  Monastery  th^  scenery 
becomes  more  beautiful  and  impressive.  The  road 
follows  the  meanderings  of  the  stream  to  which 
We  referred  awhile  ago.  Huge  camphor-trees,  with 
gnarled  trunks  and  immense  boughs,  throw  a  d^ 
sl^adow  over  us;  the  stalwart  pines  send  up  their 
palm-like  forms,  waving  Hieir  high  tops  like  the 
baanere  of  a  host;  the  gnceftil  bamboo,  in  silvery 
lines,  skirts  the  course  of  the  mountain  stream,  or, 
in  thick  clumps,  duster  and  glisten  on  the  slopes 
of  the  revine.  Beiteath  this  leafy  canopy  a  luxu- 
riant undergrowth  finds  a  fertile  soil  and  safe  pro- 
tection; while  flowers,  sweet  "wild  wood  flowera," 
hang  in  rich  festoons  from  decajing  walls  and 
shdtering  boughs,  or  bud  and  bloom  on  the  deli- 
cate stem  that  grows  at  your  feet.  The  high  peak 
towers  up  just  before  us,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  immense  tile  roofe,  darkened  with  age  and  ex- 
posure, we  infer  the  immediate  proximity  of  the 
Monasterf  .  A  few  more  steps,  and  the  vast  pile  of 
buildings  is  in  ftiU  view;  the  bell  sends  forth  with 
increased  volume  its  solemn  tones,  and  quickly 
passing  an  &pea  space,  where  the  sun  poun  down 
in  its  strength^  we  enter  the  first  suite  of  building. 

The  histoiy  of  this,  as  of  all  other  jdaces  of  note 
in  Oliina,  is  obscured  by  absurd  legends  and  pomp- 
ons traditions.    Acoording  to  some  accounts,  tids 


situatioD-,  in  the  time  of  the  "Three  States"— 
A.  D.  190-^17— >wss  chosen  for  the  summer  palace 
of  .the  king.  The  religion^  Boodh  was  then  highly 
esteemed,  and  one  of  the  kings  gave  this  palace  to 
the  priests  for  a  monasteiy.  Another  statement  is, 
that  during  the  "Sung  dynasty"— a50^198a-«  lit- 
erary chaacMlor  erected  some  buildings  on  the  spot 
for  the  use  of  (he  Boodhists.  Still  another  account 
refers  its  origin  to  the  time  of  the  "  Three  States." 
On  the  occasion  of  his  father's  death,  an  oflioer,  of 
high  rank,  selected  this  situation  for  the  grave, 
constructed  the  tomb  with  his  own  hands,  built  for 
himself  a  cottage  near  by,  and,  giving  up  his  titles 
and  honors,  spent  his  life  in  watching  and  weeping 
over  the  dust  of  his  beloved  parent.  The  king, 
hearing  of  this  instance  of  filial  affection,  was  filled 
with  admiration,  and  caused  large  and  costly  build- 
ings to  be  erected,  the  care  of  which  he  committed 
to  the  Boodhists.  Othere,  discarding  these  accounts, 
teU  of  certain  miraculous  events  which  drew  to 
this  place  the  attention  of  the  first  preachera  of 
Boodhism,  a^d  ent^tain  themselves  with  vsrious 
marvelous  incidents  which,  it  is  said,  have  trans- 
pired during  the  history  of  the  institution. 

We  will  now,  if  you  please,  look  at  the  temple 
buildings.  And  the  fint  thought  suggested  is, 
that,  however  great  may  be  the  antiqui^  claimed 
foe  this  •nffttvfion,  the  present  huUdinpt  are  cer- 
tainly of  quite  reoent  date.  In  feet,  the  temple 
recoids  show  that  at  two  distinct  times  the  build- 
ings, in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  And  though  we  may  discredit  these  state- 
ments, still  the  building  materials  used  by  the  Chi- 
nese being  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  attribute  to  the  present  compact,  sound 
structures  a  recent  origin. 

An  area  of  perhaps  an  acre  is  covered  by  build- 
inge.  In  the  center,  and  extending  from  the  front 
to  the  rear,  are  three  large  temples,  with  open 
courts,  paved  with  stones,  between  them.  On  each 
side  of  these  principal  edifices  are  the  rooms  for 
the  priests,  apartments  for  strangere  and  visiton, 
smaller  temples,  the  libraries,  and  other  appur- 
tenances. The  buildings,  we  notiee,  are  only  one 
stoiy  high;  they  are  in  the  main  well  built  and  of 
substantial  materials.  There  is,  too,  a  cleanliness 
about  the  courts  and  rooms  which  reflects  favorably 
on  the  priests. 

A  more  particular  notice  of  the  prominent  parts 
of  this  collection  of  buildings  will  enable  us  to 
think  of  them  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  main 
front  looks  toward  the  soutii;  and,  as  we  enter  the 
Monasteiy  at  this  point,  we  may  now  glance  at  the 
first  of  the  three  temples  already  referred  to.  This 
strueture  is  about  thirty  feet  deep  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide.  A  space  in  the  middle, 
thirty  feet  deep  by  &&j  feet  wide,  is  occupied  by 
idols,  the  rest  of  the  building  being  otherwise 
appropriated.  There  are  here  six  statues,  of  great 
dimensions.  Facing  you,  on  entering,  is  a  figure 
of  Boodh  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  pedestal  on 
which  it  is  placed  is  elevated  about  five  feet  from 
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tlie  floor.  The  atatooia  made  of  briofcaand  eenieiit» 
with  a  bronae  gilding.  On  each  aide  of  the  ea- 
trance  are  placed  two  imagea,  each  being,  perhapa, 
ten  feet  in  hig^t  Thef  atand  lacing  eaoh  other^ 
the  apace  betweea  them  being>the  entrance  to  the 
temple.  •  Theae  four  imagea  repreaent  tib^  miiliatefa 
of  Boodh,  and  axe  called  "Fnng/'  or  meaaenger; 
«Tie(i,"  or  harmony;  "Ju,"or  rain;  and  "Song," 
of  "propriety"  or  "fitneaa."  The  firat  gvaapa  a 
aword  in  his  right  hand,  the  other  ia  raiaed  aa  in 
warning,  while  hia  black,  glaring  eyea  and  fieree 
countenance  aeem  to  aay,  "JVine  or'aaeer/"  He 
atanda  upright,  and  eroahea  under  hia  feet  a  black, 
dwarfiah  figure,  with  featnrea  horribly  diatorted, 
lepreaenting  an  eril  apirit.  The  aecond,  "Tied," 
looks  down  on  yon  with  a'  jocund  face,  as  he 
twitchea  the  atringa  of  hia  "guitar"  to  aome  fidry 
atrain,  which  mortals  may  not  hear.  Beneath  hia 
feet,  too,  af  alao  of  the  othera,  there  writhea  a 
black,  dwarfiah  figure.  "Ju,"  the  4hird,  atanda 
there  with  an  umbrella  half  raiaed,  fn  expectation 
of  a  ahower.  "  Song,"  the  laat  figure,  holds  in  hia 
left  hand  a  atruggling  aerpent,  while  in  hia  right 
he  holds  up  aball,  the  precioua  jewel  taken  from 
the  bowels  of  the  enraged  serpent.  This  figure  is 
to  my  mind  deeply  interesting.  The  Bible  tells  us 
of  a  serpent, -of  souls  loat  by  the  fall,  and  of  one 
who  "braised  the  serpent's  head."  In  the  figurs 
befoie  me  I  saw  some  points  of  close^  striking 
nsemblance  to  these  truths^  It  is  difilcnlt  to  get 
the  precise  idea  of  this£gure,  aa  the  prieata  them- 
selyes  seem  to  haye  conftised  notions  on  the  aub* 
ject  They  aay,  howerer,  that  this  serpent,  after 
liring  thouaanda  of  yeara,  aeereted  tfaia  precious 
Jewel,  that  man  was  unable  to  obtain  it,  and  that 
thia  god  accomplished  the  work.  Mai^  intereating 
thoughta  are  auggested  by  the  analogy  between 
this  tradition  and  the  work  of  Jesua  Ohriat  aa  the 
Sayior  of  the  world.  Whence  came  the  idea  em- 
bodied in  the  figure  before  mef  Is  it  afhigment 
of  those  rays  which,  broken  oif  from  the  great  aun 
of  truth,  are  oyer  and  anon  diacoyered  among  the 
old  nations  of  the  eaat  f  Boodhiam  being  of  Indian 
origin,  it  ia  eyident  that  we  may  trace  this  tradition 
to  the  same  country.  But  whenee  did  India  obtain 
itt  The  mind  of  the  Ohriatian  at  once  leyerts  to 
t^e  "  oracles  of  God."  And  there  ia  abundant  eri- 
dence  to  belieye  that  India  owes  to  the  ancient 
recorda  of  the  Bible  whatorer  of  truth  ia  found  in 
her  mythology.  "Haroouit/'  in  hia  "Doctrine  of 
the  Deluge,"  maintaina  that  the  "patriareha  were 
deified  in  India,  beginning  with  Noah  and  hia 
aons;"  ako,  that  "Noah's  grandson.  Phut,  waa 
Boodha,  whose  name  waa  changed  into  Fo  and 
Po;  hence  the  riyer  Padua  and  hia  Footatep  the 
Sreepad."  (Vide  "  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge,'^  yol.  i. 
Table  of  Contents.)  The  Hemoin  of  Sir  Stamford 
Bafflea  throw  light  on  thia  interesting  aubject;  alao. 
Sir  William  Jonea  in  "  The  Inatitutea  of  Menu." 

To  return  to  our  story.  Immediately  in  the  rear 
of  the  image  of  Boodh,  and  aepanted  from  it  by  a 
thin  partition,  ia  placed  another  idol,  its  back 


being  agaiiiBl  thia  ^partition,  and  ita  fiuM  looking 
toward  the  ten^plea  within.  Thia  figure  lioUa  ia 
Ito  haada  a  khort  stick  of  wood,  with  wkiek  to 
beat  the  eyil  apirita. 

Faaaing  through  thia  building,  you  enter  a  broad, 
atone-payed,  open  court  Aa  ti^  original  aile  waa 
uncnren,  the  ground  has  been  leyded  bj  forming 
terracesi  In  tha  center  is  an  artificial  reaeryoir 
for  wateiv  apanned  by  a  stone  bridge.  Along  tJM 
two  sides  of  the  court  ara  coyered  pasaages,  by 
which,  ascending  three  riiort  flighta  of  btoad  atone 
stepsy  you  go  up  to  the  second  templei 

This  building  is  about  eisty'foet  deep  by  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide«  It  ia  deyoted  to  the  wonhip  of  the 
"  Three  Preeioua  Boodha."  Here  the  prieata  aaaem- 
ble,  moning  and  eyening,  for  ironhip.  Against  a 
high  gilded  acreen,  plaoed  near  the  rear  of  the 
building,  are  plaoed  the  three  idols.  They  are 
aeated  on  gilded  pedeetsls,fiye  feet  in  hight.  Their 
sise  eoneqxmds  to  those  we  haye  sbeady  deecribed. 
Their  countenance,  howeyer,  ia  yeiy  mild;  and  a 
kind  of  diadem  is  placed  on  the  head  of  each  ousl 
Theae  figurua  reprosent  the  past,  present,  and  fttture 
ineanations  of  Boodh.  The  one  in  the  middle  is 
tha  prt$aU  incarnation;  on  4t8  right  ia  the  poif; 
and  on  ita  left  iatheceaitii^  or  ^vre  incarnation. 
In  front  of  t^e  idola  ia  a  large  altar,  with  beatotiful 
yariM  filled  witbflowera,  and  eenaera  with  incense 
eyer  burning.  Low  stools,  with  mats,  are  ranged 
oyer  the  tile  ilbor  tor  the  kneeling  wofshipera 
Taaaels  and  long  bands  of  silk  are  auspended  from 
the  roof.  On  each  aide  are  placed  nine  iamgea, 
representing  the  original  disciples  of  Boodh.  The 
front  of  the  temple  is  occupied  with  large  doore, 
the.  upper  half  of  which  is  compoaed  of  a  kind 
of  toitoiae-ahell,  through  which  a  dull  l%ht  it 
admitted. 

The  third  temple  is  situated  on  anodier  temce, 
about  atarty  feet  -behind  the  aecond.  You  ascend  to 
it  by  two  flighta  of  atone  ateps.  The  apace  be- 
tween the  boildinga  ia  payed  with  atone,  and  there 
are  two  artificial  gronnd  plata  in  the  oenterj  where 
flowen  are  cultiyated.  In  thia  third  temple  are 
aeyeral  imagea  of  the  "Goddeaa  of  Merey."  One, 
a  rather  laige  figure,  ia  placed  in  theoenter  of  the 
group.  On  each  aide  is  one  of  smaller  aiae^  in  a 
wooden  caae.  I'he  one  on  the  left,  made  of  poroe- 
lain,  ia  thought  to  be  yery  precious,  and  receiyes 
apecial  attention.  In  timea  of  drought  or  famine 
preyen  are  addreaaed  to  it  During  timea  of  long 
droug^  thia  image  ia  carried  along  the  pmblio 
atreeta  of  Fuh-Ohau,  and  worahip  is  paid  to  it  by 
all,  with  the  expectation  of  procuring  rain.  The 
aiae  of  thia  Inulding  ccnreaponda  to  that  of  the  last 
one  deacribed.  Large  cases  of  books  stand  along 
the  sides.  It  is  only  at  certain  timea  the  priests 
worship  here;  aa  when  any  one  wiahea  to  prefer  a 
petition,  or  some  puUic  emergency  arises. 

The  regular  worehip  is  held  in  the  second  templa 
They  meet  twice  a  day  for  thia  purpose,  at  about 
4  o'chNSk,  A.  H.,  and  4  o'clock,  P.  H.  They  repeat 
preyen,  of  whoae  meaning  not  one  in  ten  of  the 
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jniesti  thcmselTei  haye  the  sUgiitflii  eoDoeptkm; 
Bomfldmea  standing,  then  kneeling,  and  finally 
uwrchiag,  angle  file,  armind  ereiy  ww  of  stools 
in  the  temple.  Their  chanting  is  accompanied  bj 
the  Jingling  of  a  small  bell,  and  the  doll  sound 
produced  hf  striking  with  a  mallet  a  qaeer-looking 
pieee  of  wood,  which  has  been  made  hollow  by 
abstracting  the  inside  material  in  a  rery  skiUfol 
manner.  When  worshiping,  the  abbot  stands  di- 
.rectly  in  front  of  the  idols,  and  the  priests  are 
ranged  in  rowm  on  each  side. 

We  hare  now  noticed  at  considfllable  length  the 
principal  buildings.  On  each  side  of  these  are 
oUier  edifices.  Some  are  small  temples,  where  a 
priTate  enterprise  seems  to  be  carried  on  by  priests, 
in  the  waj  of  ftight-eeeing  and  fortane-teUing.  In 
on^  we  were  shown  one  of  BmM's  UeA.  *  There, 
sure  enough,  it  is,  confined  in  a  strong  box,  with 
iron  bars  in  front,  through  which  the  faithAil  and 
the  heretic  alike  riew  the  sacred  relic.  I  was 
amused  with  this  ^ight  The  Chinese  are  a  matter- 
of^-faet  people,  and  always  like  to  receiTC  full  Tahxe 
for  their  money.  The  priests  hare  fully  met  their 
wishes  in  this  respect;  for  while  for  th6  sight  they 
abetraet  a  few  cash  from  the  Chinaman's  pocket, 
they  compensate  him  by  showing  an  enormeiie  lOdtft. 
I  should  think  this  molar  might  better  hare  suited 
the  jaw  of  a  mlMtodon  than  of  Boo<ih.  It  is  about 
eight  inches  I6ng,  with  proportionate  sise. 

There  is  also  a  library,  contaiiiing  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Boodhistic  books.  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  e^unining  it,  but  the  sudden  illness  of 
one  of  our  paity  hastened  our  return,  and  thus 
defeated  my  plans  in  this  respect. 

There  are  other  points  of  interest  connected  with 
this  institution,  but  for  the  present  they  must  re- 
main unnoticed.*  Next  month,  however,  I  hope  to 
ezhaust  my  notes  of  this  "Visit  to  the  &8han 
Monasteiy." 

The  ilfaiess  of  one  of  our  party  referml  to  aboVe 
was  only  temporaiy.  The  invalid,  our  dear  little 
Ellen,  soon  recoyered.  As  I  pen  these  lines,  the 
sonnd  of  herroice  comes  to  my  ear  from  the  next 
mom.  A  cordial  greeting  to  you,  kind  reader,  from 
oaalL 


THIN68  LOST  POEEVER. 
Thk  following  words,  from  the  pen  oi  Lydia  H. 
Sigooraey,  are  full  of  instmctiye  meaning:  "Lost 
wealth  may  be  restored  by  industiy;  the  wreck  of 
health  regidned  by  temperance;  forgotten  knowledge 
restored  by  sto^;  alienated  friendship  smoothed 
into  forgetfulness*  even  foxfeited  reputation  won 
by  penitence  and  yiitue.  But  who  ever  looked 
upon  his  Tanished  honors,  recalled  his  slighted 
years,  stamped  them  with  wisdom,  or  eiftused  from 
Hearen's  record  the  fearful  blot  of  wasted  time!" 
The  footprint  on  the  sand  is  washed  out  by  the 
ocean  wave;  and  easier  might  we,  when  years  are 
fled,  find  that  footprint  as  recall  lost  hours. 


APPLE  BLOSSOKB.'    . 

BT  xma^  u.  ▲.  ■x*ax.ew. 

0  THSBB  apple  blossoms  I 
They  are  pure  and  sweet; 

See  them  shower  their  petals 
At  my  feet 

Bright  may  be  the  lilac 

In  its  purple  sheen; 
Or  the  sweet  carnation. 

Robed  in  green; 

Or  the  broad-leafed  lilies, 
In  their  golden  light; 

Or  the  cups  of  tulips. 
Still  more  bright; 

But  the  apple  blossoms, 

Delicatdy  fair. 
Breathe  a  sweeter  odor 

On  the  air. 

How  I  love  at  even. 
When  the  sky  is  red, . 

To  sit  me  where  they  tremble 
O'er  my  head  I 

When  their  leaves  around  me 
Of  pale  pink  are  strewn, 

1  love  at  such  a  see^on 

To  muse  alone. 

O  these  apple  blossoms  f 
They  are  purely  sweet; 

See  them  shower  their  petals 
At  my  feet 


KI  BREAKS. 

»T  MIN  B.  ▲.  BBOOSB. 

I HAVZ  had  dreams  of  fame 
Within  my  youthful  heart; 

Kindled  ambition's  flame. 
With  all  its  burning  smart 

Yes,  I  have  longed  to  tread 

Thy  pinnade,  0  famel 
And,  like  the  gifted  dead. 

Leave  on  thy  scroll  a  name; 

But  faded  are  those  dreams; 

That  flame  hath  ceased  to  glow; 
A  purer  life  there  gleams. 

To  guide  me  through  life's  woe, 

I've  dreams  of  heaven  now! 

O,  how  I  long  to  stand. 
With  crown  upon  my  brow. 

In  that  celestial  land  1 

I  ask  no  more  for  fl^me, 

I'm  weary  of  the  strife; 
But  O,  I'd  find  my  name 

In  the  Lamb's  book  ot  lif^ 
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THE  BIBLS  ERIENDLY  TO  BSA80N. 

.(SBCOMS  PAPS&) 

Tbx  Spirit,  in  leading  hb  into  all  tnxth,  does  not 
alter  the  human  faculties.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
expect  dreams,  and  visionB,  and  phantasies,  and 
impressions,  of  which  we  can  give  no  rational 
account,  or  to  be  deprived  of  strength,  reason,  and 
will,  and  cast  motionless  upon  the  ground,  as  Uie 
ancient  sibyl  in  her  silent  prophetic  illapses.  The 
Spirit  is  not  to  make  us  prophets,  but  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  prophets.  How  the  Spirit  aids  the  mind 
in  its  researches,  we  can  only  say  suggestiyely. 

It  may  prepare  the  heart  to  receive  truth.  It  is 
something,  when  we  would  solve  a  dii&cult  prob- 
lem, to  have  the  slate  wiped  clean.  Socrates  said, 
he  who  would  receive  the  pure  must  not  himself 
be  impure.  It  may  dispose  us  to  the  proper  and 
strenuous  use  of  our  natural  faculties  in  searching 
for  the  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding. 
It  may  remove  the  hinderances  to  faith.  The  heart 
influences  the  intellect;  hence,  it  is  difficult  to  feel 
"an  argument  against  an  interest,"  or  to  see  an  evil 
in  the  thing  we  love. 

The  Spirit  of  God  allays  passion,  removes  preju- 
dice, and  breathes  into  the  soul  the  disposition  to 
obey.  There  is  no  aigument  to  remove  skepticism 
like  the  bending  of  the  knees.  How  did  Solomon 
obtain  wisdom?  Now,  "if  any  man  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  God."  Would  we  receive  truth,  we 
must  invite  it,  as  Abraham  did  the  angels.  Would 
we  have  the  Scriptures  opened  to  us,  we  must  walk 
with  God,  as  the  disciples  did  with  Christ  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus. 

May  not  the  Spirit  aid  the  mind  in  apprehending 
truth  by  leading  it  up  from  the  region  of  mere 
understanding,  which  is  discursive,  which  judges 
by  sense,  to  the  region  of  reason,  where  all  is  fixed, 
reposing  on  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind — 
that  region  whence  we  obtain  the  axioms  of  the 
exact  sciences,  and  such  ideas  as  eternity,  infinity, 
and  power?  Let  the  soul  shake  off  the  defiled  gar- 
ments of  sense,  buiy  its  idols,  and  go  up  to  the 
BeUiel  of  pure  reason,  where  the  truths  rise  unbid- 
den like  stars  in  the  sky,  and  doctrines  before  un* 
seen  may  shine  like  the  belt  of  Orion  at  midnight 

Hay  not  the  Spirit  more  directly  influence  the 
soul,  as  is  impHed  in  such  a  promise  as  this: 
"When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth?"  Without  the  communi- 
cation of  any  new  truth  the  Bible  may  be  made  a 
new  book  to  us.  It  would  require  but  a  little 
change  in  the  eyeball  of  a  man  to  enable  him  to 
SOB  the  sun  an  orb  of  fire,  filling  the  horizon,  or  the 
moon  fiill  of  flowery  mountains  and  goodly  forms, 
or  the  stars  floating  and  filled  worlds  of  light— no 
change  need  be  wrought  on  the  universe,  no  change 
in  the  humors  and  lenses  of  the  eye,  only  a  little 
alteration  of  its  form.    Now,  who  shall  say  that  the 


Holy  Spirit  can  not  so'  influence  the  soul  as,  with- 
out changing  its  faculties  or  altering  the  traUi,  it 
shall  cause  that  soul  to  see  its  refvelatirnks  msgniied. 
Xi0t  the  mind,  then,^  touched  hj  the  divine  ^rit,  ap- 
proach the  borders  of  reUgious  myiteiy,  and  mu- 
tie  with  the  angel  that  guards  them,  and  wnttle 
on,  even  though  it  should  seetn  that  the  thigh  of 
the  reason  must  be  dislocated  in  the  stnigg^  and 
wrestle  on,  as  if  it  had  power  with  God,  and  it 
shall  see  day  break;  it  may  stand  at  Fennel;  it  may 
see  God;  and  as  the  sun  rises,  it  may  halt  npoa 
the  very  Umb  that  seemed  to  be  disjointed  in  the 
struggle. 

Now,  in  ocder  that  J  appear  not  obscure  wenthii. 
elastic,  let  me  further  explain.  Xjong,.and  painfiil, 
and  prayerful  contemplation,  thoiq^h  it  may  dis- 
cover no  new  troth,  may  embody  and  illuminate  old 
and  project  long  beams  of  light  over  what  was  be- 
fore dark. 

The  Bibl9  gives  ample  scope  to  the  ahleit  minda. 
It  comp^  ifs  to  examine  ourselves— a  duty  whieh 
few.  discharge. .  Where  is  the  man'  who  conaden 
what  he  is?  To  almost  eveiy  one  his  own  sool  is 
a  foreign  country.  The  world  on  which  we  look  ii 
the  terrestrial,  not  the  celestial  sf^ere-^earth  that 
is  finite,  not  soul  which  is. infinite.  And  where- 
fore? Not  because  men  do  not  know  better;  for 
Reason,  unguided  by  revelation,  wrote  "know  thy- 
self" upon  Apollo'-s  Delphic  temple^  and  ever  ainee 
she  hath  boasted  in  the  precept.  Why,  then,  this 
neglect  of  it?  Because  its  obaenrance  is  difficult; 
and  herein  I  find  the  proof  that  it  develops  and 
strengthens  the  mind.  Indeed,  every  thing  does 
which  taeke  its  powers.  All  plans  of  education 
may  be  judged  by  this  principle.  Now,  let  a  man 
begin  and  end  his  education  in  the  school  of  his 
own  soul;  he  will  have  a  vigorous  intelleot  and  a 
deep  knowledge;  he  will  become  a  philosc^herin 
spite  of  himself;  he  knows  hia  powers— he  learns 
how  to  apply  them;  he  observes  his  ralatioDS^e 
feels  the  obligations  which  spring  out  of  them;  he 
traces  his  habfts-^he  knows  how  to  correct  Uiem; 
he  gets'thou^ts,  and  must  clothe  thenou 

But  if  this  is  all  t^at  is  necessary  to  make  stnmg 
intellect,  may  we  not  find  it  among  the  illitente? 
Yea,  verily,  yop  may  atben  find  aniaiing  mental 
power  and  profound  philosophy  sheltered  by  the 
cabin  roof.  Hany  a  pious  Christian  has  a  philoso- 
pher's head  without'  a  philosojdier's  Itbraiy;  many 
a  poor  widow,  who  has  no  bopks  but  the  Bible  and 
Baxter,  is  a  metaphysician  and  a  logician  without 
knowing  it,  and  will,  so  soon  as  she  is  released 
from  the  body,  find  herself  a  fit  companion  for  saeh 
souls  as  Jonathan  Edwards  and  John  Wesley. 

Diogenes  lighted  his  lamp  at  noon,  and  went  out 
into  the  market-places  in  search  of  a  man.  Bo  not 
inutate  the  Cynic,  or,  like  him,  you  might  muvh 
in  vain;  but  take  the  lamp  of  God's  word,  and  go 
into  your  own  heart,  and  look  through  and  through 
it,  and  you  shall  erelong  find  u  man. 

The  Bible  introduces  us  into  a  spiritual  world. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  the  inspired  Hebrew,  ud 
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ihe  ancient  Greek,  iqen  seem  to  hare  been,  taming 
their  backs  upon  things  unseen,  "^ow  ^nd  then  a 
Milton  has  renreraed  his  face  till  it  has  shone  like 
that  of  Hoses  descending  from  Ht.  Sinai.  A  sni«ll 
oompany  ptiU  striTe  to  look  behind;  but  thcgr  can 
not  long  resist  the-  general  ourp^t  of  esithward 
thought,  which  has  swept  from  creation  all  imagin- 
1^7  spiritual  eztstenoes.  Would  70U  see  aboTe  the 
Stan,  you  must  come  to  the  Bible:  there  is  left  for 
you  no  other  stream  to  oonTey-you  from  material 
-worlds,  no  other  ferryman  than  faith.  What  though 
we  out-fly  the  eagle,  out-puah  the  whirlwind,  out- 
dig  the  earthquake,  out-smite  the  lightning  1  we  do 
but  more  mere  matter.  What  is  the  spirii;  of  the 
age  but  an  imprisoned  Samson,  working  with  ter- 
rific power>  but  eyeless  sockets,  in  the  mills? 
Blessed  be  Ctod,  the  Bible  is  still,  to  some  eo^nt, 
fjelt*  and  here  and  there  is  a  soul  with  eyes,  looking 
into  the  tents  of  angels. 

The  Bible. introduces  vfi  to  <3o4;  not  the  Paglm's 
polluted  luicy,  nor  the  philosopher's  anima  mundi, 
but  the  one  eternal,  supreme,  infinite  Intelligence, 
who  bums  with  consuming  fire  for  the  evil,  and 
glows  with  etemal  joys  for  the  just;  whose  hand 
guides  eyery  star  and  opens  erery  bud;  :idi0Be 
breath  is  slike  in  the  roar  of  the  mountain  storm 
«nd  the  sigh  of  the  quiet  sea;  who  foUows  the 
wandering  prodigal  and  watches  the  infant's  pil- 
low, while  he  marshals  the  ranks  of  angels  and 
orders  the  worlds  oa  high;  who  luith  reyealed  hun- 
e^  in  Jesns  and  made  an  atonement  for  sin,  thus 
bridging  the  gulf  between  himself  and  man*  Here 
is  the  most  glorious  of  all  troths,  the  comprehen- 
sion of  all;  a  truth  in  whidi  the  taifid  may  range 
fbrerer,  and  still  see  before  it  £elds  of  undlscoYered 
glory;  a  trath  sufficient  to  engage  and  energize  » 
uniTerse  of  minds  forever.  The  trath  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever;  but  every  revolving 
moment,  every  new  Qbfect  presents  it  in  some  new 
aspect,  and  unfolds  its  burning  glory.  Every  new 
struggle  of  a  redeemed  militant  soul,  and  every 
flutter  of  the  pinions  of  a  saved,  triumphant,  and 
ascending  spirit  in  heaven's  eternal  sunlight,  m'akes 
this  great  trath  a  more  deep,  more  glorious>.  and 
more  interesting  mystery.  Is  there  not  power  in  it 
to  raise  the  mind  to  the  loftiest  regions  of  thought, 
and  hold  it  spell-bound  there;  to  swell  the  heart 
into  grand  proportions,  move  it  with  supemi^tural 
might,  and  fit  it  either  for  the  intensest  sufferings 
or  highest  achievements  of  humanity?  Answer, 
ye  Luthers  in  bondage  I  ye  martyrs  in  firel 

This  great  thought  Jiot  only  girds  up  the  soul, 
but  suggests  the  trae  path  to  science;  indeed,  it 
gives  to  science  a  center,  and  binds  all  its  depart- 
ments together  by  indissoluble  bonds. 

Men  knew  bat  little  of  natural  science  where  the 
Bible  was  not  known,  though  they  had  the  same 
facul^es  and  scenes  as  we.  JNfo  wonder.  They  had 
gods  many  and  lords  many.  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto  divided  the  realms  of  nature  among  them- 
selves: in  the  supernal  courts  there  were  plots  and 
politicians;  and  who  could  say  what  a  day  would 


bring  forth  in  henren,  earth,  or  hell  ?  ■  Moreover,  each 
realm  had  its  subdivision;  and  each  subdivision  its 
local  deity.  The  operations  of  nature  were  myste* 
rious;  none  wovld  venture  to  investigate  them  with 
daring  iMid  hope;  for  he  might  be  intmding  into 
the  chambers  of  a  jealoQS  goddess;  or  if  he  found 
her  secrets,  he  might  derive  no  further  advantage 
from  them  alter  he  had  crossed  a  stream  or  ascended 
a  mountain.  How  different  the  feelingsof  the  Chris- 
tian philosopher  who  looks  through  nature  to  the  ons 
living  i^id  trae  God  I  Nature,  he  cries,  is  one,  for  her 
Qo4  is  one;  there  must  be  harmony  and  simplicity 
in  her  laws.  There  sits  JNfewton  in  his  garden;  the 
apple  falls  before  him,  snd  his  mind  is  led  to  think 
of  the  power  which  brought  it  down:  he  thinks  not 
of  some  wood-nymph,  which  came  into  existence 
with  its  opening  blgssoms«  to  .take  charge  of  its 
leaves  and  fruit,  but  of  some  law  which  the  Maker 
of  all  things  has  ordained:  he  observes  that  grav- 
ity  does  not  sensibly  diminish  at  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  nor  the  roofs  of  the  loftiest  buildings, 
nor  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains:  why  not, 
then,  extend  to  the  moon?  if  %a,  does  it  not  hold 
her  in  her  orbit?  May  it  not  ^Id  other  planets 
in  their  spheres;  may  it  not  be  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  universe?  Whst  gave  Kew- 
ton  the  boldness  to  bound  upward  from  the  tree  to 
the  mountain-fop,  from  tjie  mountain-top  to  the 
moon,  from  the  moon  to  the.farth^  planet  in 
space?— what  but  the  faish  that  he  was  traveling 
through  the  dominions  of  one  Monarch  over  which 
ojie.law  was  outstretched?  ^ 

Again:  the  Christian  says,  "  Qod  is  wise;"  hence, 
even  where  sU  appears  to  be  confttsion,.he  can  study 
for  order,  14s  the  young  statusxy  hovers  over  the 
Apollo  for  beauty— sure  it  is  there. 

The  Pagan  had  no  assurance  of  the  stability  of 
science;  for  his  gods  were  fickle  uid  .subject  to 
chance.  The  Christian,  junid  all  changes,  s^es  the 
same  Intelligence  presiding  and  carrying  forward 
his  purposes  by  invariable  laws.  Whether  the 
earth  stand  in  the  water  or  out  of  the  water, 
whether  the  heavens  shine  tranquilly  or  pass  away 
with  a  great  noise,  the  Ohristiam  expects  his  pos* 
session^  of  trath,  moral  or  naturpl,  to  be  like  Qod*^ 
etemjsl. 

The  Bible,  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  etemal 
world,  gives  sublimity  to  the  most  unimportant 
events  of  this.  .     . 

If  the  soul  of  man  were  to  be  blown  out  as  a 
candle,  or  pass  into  other  bodies  like  a  viewless 
gas,  why  should  we  kindle  the  midnight  taper,  or 
point  a  tube  to  the  hesvens  ?  Plato,  alter  speaking 
of  Acheron  and  the  islsnds  of  the  blessed,  says, 
"For  the  sake  of  these  things  we  should  make 
eveiy  endeavor  to  acquire  virtue  and  wisdom  in 
this  life."  What,  then,  is  the  influence  of  that 
Gospel  which  brings  life  snd  immortality  to  light? 
The  Christian  says,  "I  shall,  like  Jesus^  rise  from 
the  grave;  I  shall  walk  the  heavenly  plains.  All 
these  trials  are  working  out  for  me  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  etemal  weight  of  glory.    I  shall  reap 
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the  advantfl^e  of  HhiM  menttl  diseipline 'and  this 
moral  oahiration,  when  I  see  tiglit  in  God's  liglii; 
when  I  talce  in  knowledfje  with  m j  nndentanding 
as  I  do  BOW  wifli'my  eye;  wlien  I  move  as  twWLy 
as  I  tUitJr."  How  littte  eBeottnj«enient  would  the 
joiitb  hanre  to  stady,  if  he  were  sore  that  he  would 
be  laid  in  the  graYe  before  he  gfaduated,  and  had 
no  hope  beyond  it?  tl  Is  the  expectation  of  hon- 
ors and  nsefulness  in  anoUier  aild  hi^er  sphere  in 
life  that  spore  him  oftward.  So  with  the  Christian; 
he  lodes  into  the  heavenly  eify;  he  sees  that  one 
star  diiS^eth  from  another  star  in  glory;  he  hesn 
the  harps  of  angels;  his  heaM  leaps  responeiTQ  to 
theircall. 

The  Scripture,  too,  explidtfy  teaches  the  doc- 
trine of  human  responsibility..  Scripture  assures 
us  that  each  man  shall  in  the  last  day  giro  account 
of  kUiudlf  to  God.  An  actions  shall  be  brought  to 
light;  all  words,  even  the  idle,  shall  be  charged, 
and  ereiy  thing  that  has  been  don6  or  uttered  shall 
be  traced  to  its  proper  motive.  This  great  doetrifte 
can  not  fail  to  be  strengthening  to  the  soul.  Sup- 
pose we  woe  placed  in  some  mysterious  spoti  where 
every  thought  should  be  telegraphed  upon  a  column 
in  the  oourt-house-*how  careful  shotdd  we  be  to 
tiiink  true,  and  strong,  and*  pure  I  Suppose  We 
stood  before  a  mirrorwhich  reflected  all  our  actions 
to  the  eyes  of  the  cmnmunity— how  eaxefnl  should 
we  be  to  do  that  which  is  "holy;  just,  and  goodl" 
Suppose  we  spoke  in  some  whispering  gallery, 
which  repeated  our  words  in  evety  esr  in  the  na- 
tions-how careful  should  we  be  to  dtter  the  >rords 
(tf  truth  and  soberness  only!  TTnder  such  a  proc- 
ess, if  the  mind  -could  bear  it,  would  it  not  be 
girded  up  to  its  highest  energies!  Kow,  there  is 
such  a  telegraph,  docketing  our  words  on  the  col- 
umns of  the  court  of  the  universe;  there  is  such 
a  mirror,  reflecting  our  acts  to  the  eye  of  God; 
there  is  a  gallery,  which  repeats  our  words  in 
his  esr;  and  every  time  the  Ohristian  meditates 
upon  it  his  mind  is  nerved  and  impelled  heaven- 
ward. 

This  doctrine  giyes  interest  and  dignity  to  the 
most  uninteresting  scenes  and  unimportant  actions 
of  life;  it  invests  evoiy  word  with  majesty,  because 
it  invests  it  with  immortality.  Suppose  that,  by 
putting  forth  your  hand,  you  could  start  into  exist- 
ence a  steam-engine,  whose  marchings  should  be 
outward  to  the  farthest  Tezge  of  created  things,  and 
then  round  the  lodiac  of  the  uniyerse,  and  after 
having  performed  one  circuit  it  should  conmience 
another,  and  so  on  forever— how  would  your  mind 
think  and  think  to  take  the  bearings  of  those  eternal 
wheels,  before  you  put  forth  the  magic  touch  that 
should  begin  their  endless  and  resistless  revolu- 
tions I  Would  you  dare  move  a  finger  without  the 
command  of  Him  who  sees  all  things  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting?  Well,  man's  acts  have  this 
power  and  circuit,  not  in  space,  but  in  duration; 
not  in  consequence  of  the  properties  of  his  hand, 
but  on  account  of  the  properties  of  the  human  souls 
on  which  he  operates.    If  you  cut  a  gash  in  a 


man's  head  yon  may  heal  it;  but  you  can  never  mb 
oat,  nor  wadi  out,  nor  cut  out  the  iJcar.  It  may  he 
a  witness  'Sgaiiut  you  in  his  corpse;  still  it  may  be 
oovered  by  the  coffin,  or  hidden  in  the'grave;  bat 
then  it  is  not  titt  decomposition  riiall  have  takcA 
place,  tiiat  it  shidl  entirely  disappear.  But  if  yoa 
SBftite  a  soal;the  soar  remains;  no  coffin  or  gimve 
shall  hide  it;  no  revolution,  not  etm.  the  uptoning 
of  the  physical  umterse,  ahril  obliterate  it;  no  fiie, 
not  even  the  eternal  furnaces  of  hell,  shall  bam  H 
out  This  thought,  while  it  Awskens  fear,  aroosev 
hope.  Go  learn  astronomy;  point  your  tube  toward 
unknown  depths  of  Space;  Recover  fkr  off  in  ether 
a  glorious  planet;  describe  its  orbit;  take  its  weight, 
and  write  your  name  upon  its-^bosom.  O  what  an 
achievement!  Bat  I  tell  you  what  is  worthier: 
"He  that  eonverteth  a  sinner  from  the  enor  of  faia 
way,  riiall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  ahsU  hide  a 
midtitude  of  sins."  Go  rescue  that  wanderer  from 
the  verge  of  perdition,  and,  under  God,  you  may 
plant  a  soul  in  the  far-off  ether  of  gloiy,  tiiat  shall 
sphere  itself  around  the  tiifone,  and  bear  upon  ita 
breast,  as  it  wheels  its  «temal  courses,  your  name, 
to  be  read  by  the  angels  of  light. 

Hence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Bible  has  in- 
tensely interested  minds  of  the  greatest  eompoaa 
and  power— minds  which  mark  the  steps  of  moral 
progress  from  Moses  downward.  Men  that  have 
studied  it  mght  and  day  with  head  uncovered  and 
on  bended  knees,  till  they  could  recite  any  passage, 
together  with  its  context,  and  the  criticisms  of  the 
best  commentators,  haye  fdt  increasing  interest  and 
madb  hew  discoveries  in  its  pages  every  day. 

Locke  found  the  profoundest  depths  and  Newton 
the  sublimest  h^hts  in  the  book  of  God.  Kapo- 
leon  cried  out,  "The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  mys- 
tery which  subsists  by  its  own  force."  Luther  ex- 
claimed, "I  am  an  old  Doctor  of  Divinity,  yet  to 
this  day  I  am  not  come  out  of  the  child's  learn- 
ing— the  creed,  the  commandments,  and  the  Lofd^ 
preyer."  No  wonder  the  greatest  of  modem  phi- 
losophers—Lord Verulam-Hudd«  ".Theology  is  the 
complement  of  die  sciences,  the  Sabbath  of  the 
human  intelligence,  the  divine  day  of  repose  and 
illumination." 

We  have  argued  from  the  tendencies  of  the  Bible. 
We  might  reverse  the  line  of  argument  with  equal 
facility,  and  show  from  the  efllscts  of  the  word  of  God 
its  power  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  the  mind.  Trace 
it  either  round  the  earth  or  over  the  pages  of  history, 
and  you  describe  a  line  of  light  Indeed,  scarce  a 
ray  of  knowledge  can  be  found  that  did  not  issue, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  altan  which  the  law 
or  the  Gospel  has  enkindled  7  Why  then,  you  ask, 
has  it  not,  by  this  time,  filled  the  earth  with  rays? 
Because  the  earth  would  not  receive  it.  The  dark 
ages  were  brought  on  by  neglecting  it  Bven 
through  that  night  the  embere  of  the  Bible  glowed 
beneath  the  ashes  of  the  altar;  and  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Reformation  it  has  been  illuminating 
the  nation.  Who  poure  light  over  the  fields  of  phi- 
losophy?   Who  harnesses  the  lightning  and  yokes 
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Uie  stemit  Who  psntefor  uniyenal  eonquest? 
Wlio  stmsds  like  the  apocelyptiic  angel,  in  the  sun? 
The  Chrietian.  And  why,  but  becanae  of  his  eyer- 
laating  Qospel*  which  he  holda  for  ever/  nation, 
and  kindredj  and  tongue,  and  people?  And  now 
bear  in  mind  thai  we  hare  presented  only  one  out 
of  man  J  of  the  blessings  of  the  Qospel,  and  that 
but  a  comparatiyelj  ino<msiderable  one.  The  great 
aeeret  of  the  Creator  is  simpUeily  of  eanaes  ree- 
onaJlBd  with  nuilitiplieitj^  of  efirats!  That  sun 
which  gniij^U4n»  the  planets  prsserres  them  from 
chaos,  marshala  them  into  order,  and  wheek  them 
in  harmonj.  ■  The  same  Bible  that  illuminates  the 
vorld  is  its  fountain  ai  order,  of  peace,  and  of  sal-^ 
▼ation.  It  is  not  only  a  sai>  that  illuminates  the 
earth,  it  Is  a  ladder  that  rsaehoa  into  heayen»  and  a 
choir  of  angels  siagtng,  f  On  earth  peace,  good  will 
to  men,"  and,  «'01oiy  to  Ood  in  the  highMt!" 


THS  MII^KIOHT  GALL^ 

Mt  own  haart  has  been  fsequently  moved  with 
deep  and  oyerwhelming  senaation  in  some  of  the 
eoouBon  incidents  of  «a  pastor's  life.  Tou  would 
Bot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  tha«  modern/ circuit 
or  atationed  preacher  would  noi  meet  with  yicissi- 
tndea,  sad  alarms^  and  trials,  and  stirring  Incident 
sufBcient  to  make  his  pathway  interasting.  Is 
there  no  romsnoe  in  such  scenes  as  the  one  I  now 
wish  to  bring  hehn  tiie  l«aden  of  the  Repositoiyf 

A  ftw  eyenlDgs  since  I  came  from  chmeh,  wearied 
down  with  the  toils,  anxieties,  and  joys  of  a  meet* 
iag  protracted  newiy  a  month.  I  had&llen  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  thus,  dreamless  and  senseless, 
had  ibrgotten  for  once  the  Chuieh,  the 'altar,  the 
weeping  penitent,  and  the -shouting  new-born  souL 
Prayer  had  ceased  to  tremble  in  my  heart  or  songs 
to  nMse  my  souL  Hushed  was  all  around  me  and 
deathlike,  till  kHocli^  knoek>  knock  at  my  docir 
anddenly  Immght  back  mind  to  her  seat,  and -sent 
the  swift  messengen  to  all  parts  of  my  dormant 
frame  with  the  alarm.  Was  it  the  "  spirit  rappingsf " 
They  had  been  in  town,  it  was  said;  and  this  hoax 
came  to  my  mind  at  first  on  waking.  If  this  was 
spirit^  thought  I,  they  are  ri^t  Ivsty  ones;  and 
then  another  loud  rapping,  and  I  was  fUly  awake. 

It  was  midnight— solemn  hour^wtwful  sHIlnwin 
twinkling  starlight-<!*stranger  knocking^^sudden 
wafcing--all  made  me  feel  fearful,  shudder  slightly, 
aa  seyonal  appsUing  thoughts  ran  through  my  mind. 
My  inquiry  of  the  stranger  brought  the  answsr, 
"Widow  H/s  child  is  dyings  and  she  waata  to 
see  you.'<  Wesried  as  I  was,  I  hastened  to  obey 
this  summons;  and  a  few  minutes  more  brought 
me  to  the  widow's  humble  residence.  The  suibr- 
ing  little  one  was  in  its  mother's  arms.  Its  e^es 
WMe  the  glassy  hue  of  death. '  Its  breath  was 
short  and  distressing;  and»  wiUi  its  face  turned 


imploringly  toward  ita  nother,  it  waa  dying.  I 
spoke  of  Jesus*  tender  invitation:  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  some  anto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "T«,"  said 
the  widow, "/  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' "  We  sung 
a  aong^-a  sweety  ccmsoli^g  midnight  anthem— and 
bowed  humbly  before  the  throne.  O  it  waa  sweet 
to  pny  thenl  6  how  I  loved  my  religion  then- 
ce religion  of  Jesua-^t^e  widow's  solace  t  The 
widow  found  in  the  Savior  peaoe,^and  let  her  babe 
go  i^y  to  her  partner  in  the  |]des. 
.  After  aU#  I  o6tjJd  do  nothing  to  camfort<eiccpt^ 
point  to  the  Lamb.  My.  work  done,  I  retired;  and 
soon  after  the  plumed  spirit  of  the  little  sufferer  flew 
away  to  Jesus,  snd  left  the  day  casket  m  the 
mother*^  loving  arms.  It  is  gone  to  nestle  in  the 
bosom  ^f  Jesus,  and  expand  ita  powere  amid  the 
healthful  scexwa  of  paradise.  The  mother  is  kiss- 
ing the  clay,  and  Jeaus  is  holding  the  enraptured 
spirit  ia  his  arms.  The  next  day  we  took  what  was 
left  to  its  little  bed  in  the  dust,  and  the  widowed 
mother  may  fondly  hope,  tp  sea  it  rise;  for  the 
Savior  will  come  agaisi.    • 

Desr  /rie^d,  perhaps  you  are  a  widow-^perh^ps 
you  ha^  kissed  the  last  tear  fh>m  yoor  dying 
infant's  faoe^  and  4een  it  tremble  and  fade  at  the 
touch  of  death;  if  so,  remember  one  thing— Jesus 
lives  enthroned,  and 

^  <*0«4wlIl<«il>trlhMiafBiB; 

Is  hif  gifdUa  th*y  wiO  grow, 
Oa  that  STMn  ftod  loirtly  plain, 

WImi*  Um  orjiUl  wston  flow-* 
K^TW  nMra  Co  lay  tlioir  liaad 
yttaOr  «a  tbo  ooU  oaith  bod.** 


iWOEi)  ON  COKTBKTHBNT. 

TsAT  quaint  ^Id  writer,  Isaac  Walton,  thus  dis- 
courses on  the  pleasures  of  contentment.  ItwiUbe 
aeen  that  he  could  talk  witl^  some  sense  on  moral 
topics,  as  well  as  discourse  with  vivacity  on  the 
most  expeditious  and  elegant  way  of  cat>fbing  fish: 

"I  have  a  rich  neighbor  who  is  alwajrs  so  busy 
that  he  (las  no  leisure  to  laugh;  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and  more  money, 
^at  he  may  still  get  more  and  Bu>re  money.  He 
is  still  drudging  on»  saying  that  Solomon  $ays, 
*  The  diligent  liand  maketh  rich.'  And  it  is  true, 
indeed;  but  he  considere  not  thai  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  riches  to  mslse.  a  man  happy;  for  it  waa 
wis^y  said,  by  a  man  of  great  observation, '  That 
therQ  be  as  many  miseries  b^ond  riches  as  on 
this  .side  of  them.'  We  see  but  the  outside  of  a 
rich  man's  happiness;  a  few  consider  him  to  be 
like  thiQ  silkworm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play, 
is  at  the  veiy  same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels, 
and  consuming  herself.  And  this  many  rich  men 
do— loading  themselves  with  corroding  cares,  to 
keep  what  they  have  already  got  Let  us,  there- 
fore,, be  thankful  for  health  and  competence,  and, 
above  all,  for  a  quiet  conscience." 
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OIBAKINGB  PEOK  THS  GIANT  K0UK7AIN6. 

A  BiSIf INISCZHCB  Oy  BOBBlflA. 

Ths  Bieunffebirge,  or  Giant  Mountjuna,  separate 
Bohemia  from  Silesia,  and  are  among  the  mofet 
romantic  of  Central  Europe. 

They  are  i^ot  so -gigantic  aa  ^e  Alps*  hut  their 
highest  p6ak-*-4he  Snoir-Oap— alniost  rerels  in  the 
regions  of  eternal  snow;  for  late  in  the  summer 
months  its  white  hobd  still  oorers  its  hoaiy  head, 
and  here  and  there.  In  some  wMd  chasm,  may  be 
foand,  dtxring  the  whole  samrner,  masses  of  the 
purest  snow.  i     ' 

On  many  of  the  summits  are'the  summer  cabins 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  mountains,  who  here  super- 
intend their  little-fiocksdvHng  the  Warm  season,  and 
lead  a  happy  though  abstemious  life,  apparently 
cut  off  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  wx>iid,  ai|d 
still  creating  a  little  weild  within  themaelres,  as 
they  sing  their  mountain  melodies  and  guard  their 
heids.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Giant  HouBtains 
resound  with  pecdliaj'  songs,  intermingled  with  the 
tinkling  bells,  that  tell  the  shephetds'^here  to  find 
their  modest  wealth— all  tbat'most  of  them  possess 
on  earth. 

Looking  from  those  ideal  and  truly  poetic  homes 
down  into  the  valley  below,- the  cabins,  that  here 
and  there  form  a  resting-pkoe  for  the  eye,  seem 
like  a  necklace  on  the  bosom  of  ihe  mountain;  and 
when  the  wandering  glance  reaches  the  valley,  it 
meets  with  a  scene  of  activity  that  strangely  con- 
trasts with  the  stillness  above.  At  intervals,  where 
the  deep  forest  has  yielded  its  dominion  of  the  land, 
may  be  seen  the  high  chimneys  and  still  higher 
columns  of  deep  black  smoke,  towering  over  the 
blast-furnaces,  as  they  melt  down  the  6re  taken 
from  the  bowels  j>f  the  mountains.  If  the  view  is 
extended  farther,  smiling  valleys  peep  over  their 
neighboring  summits^  village  follows  after  village, 
and  the  scanty  harvest  of  the  hill-side  is  scton 
rewarding  the  toiling  husbandman. 

A  peculiar  beauty  of  these  valleys  ars  the  thou* 
sand  little  rivulets  that  ^eiy-where  adorn  their 
surface.  Nearly  -every  Cottage  has  its  brook;  and 
even-  on  the  unfriendly  hights,  although  almost 
inaccessible,  the  shepherd  has  built  his  cabin,  if  a 
rumbling  water-course  has  promised  a  f!«sh  and 
plentiful  supply  for  his  flocks. 

The  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Giant  Mountains  is,  naturally,  the  raising  of 
domestic  animals;  and  they  live  in  the  simplest 
style,  their  main  articles  of  nourishment  being 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  the  trout  of  thdr 
streams;  for,  though  they  spend  their  lives  in  rais- 
ing live  stock,  they  seldom  ^joy  the  luxury  of 
meat— it  is  too  precious  on  the  market-place  to 
permit  the  poor  owners  to  indulge  in  it  themselves. 
Few  of  the  peasants  of  the  Giant  Mountains  touch 
meat  more  than  once  a  week,  and  many  not  that 


often.  We  once  sojourned  for  several  wecto  In  ose 
of  the  villages  of  this  romantic  region,  And  had 
ample  opportunity  Ut  observe  with  how  very  litde 
man  caalive  and  be  happy.  The  back,  window  of 
our  apartment  h>oked  wit  into  a  nei^boring  yard, 
which  belonged  to  the  cottage  of  a  poor  weaver, 
whose  loom  scarcely  ceased  to  rattle  fnnn  SBnriss 
till  long  after  dark.  The  yard  was  filled  with  tna 
thit  afforded  an  inviting  shtfde,  and  under  one  ef 
these  the  poor  peasant  and  his  wife  and  children 
used  to  take  their  meals.  They  sat  down  on  the 
grass  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  the  wife  brought 
out  a  board,  and  laid  it  on  the  ground,  and  on  this 
board  was  aloaf  of  rye4iread  and  a  bowl  of  cheese, 
called  smear-ease,  or  cottage  cheese.  Thia  thej 
spread  on  the  bread  and  ate  mormng,  noon,  and 
night,  aad/MemedpeiliBOtly  satisfied.  The  husband 
would  often  sing  »  vilUgs  song  when  they  were 
done,  or  play  awhile  with  the  children,  and  then 
retire  to  his  loom.  His  only  extra  enjoyhient  was 
a  mug  of  weak  beer  in  the  evening,  out  of  which 
his  wife  would  take  a  few  swallows.  In  the  yard 
they  kept  a  f<hr  geese,  which  they  carefully  fet- 
tened,  and  on  sonle  great  occasion  or  grand  holiday 
one  of  these  geese  was  killed  and  eaten;  but  this 
was  an  occunrenoe  of  such  hnportance  that  the 
children  were 'in  high  glee  for  a  week  before  the 
goose  was  killed,  and  were  frequently  admonished 
to  be  gpod,  or  they  would  get  none  of  the  gooeei 
And  these  peiople  seemed  truly  contented  with  their 
lot,  and  .complained  far  less  than  -city  deniiens 
rolling  in  luxmy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Giant  Mountains  are  a 
mixtore  of  German  and  Slai^onian.  The  German 
idiom  is  naturally  much  conupted,  but  it  is  soft 
and  agreeable  in  sound,  and  impresses  one  with 
the  true-heartedness  of  those  who  apeak  it.  The 
language  of  the  Slavonians  in  Bohemia  is  a  perfect 
dialect,  so  that  other  tribes  of  the  same  origin  find 
Ho  little  difilcnity  in  coBversing  iRth  them.  They 
ars  all  passiohi^y  fond  of  music.  Be  where  it 
may-^in  the  cottage,  the  cabin,  or'^e  hut,  by  the 
wateifalls  or  on  •the  mountains  the  traveler  hears 
the  tense  of  the  voice  mingled  with  those  of  the 
rude  harp,  with  the  strains  of  the  violin,  or  the 
music  of  clarionet.  In  the  villages,  the  peasants, 
the  mechanics,  and  the  laborers  have  their  singing 
circles,  and  even -form  the  C9iurch  choirs  for  sacred 
music.  On  the-  mountain  summits  the  shepherd 
plays  on  his  Alpine  horn,  and  jfodeb  to  his  fiock ;  he 
spends  many  of  his  solitary  hours  in  playing  with 
the  echo  ef  his  own  instrument. 

In  religion  the  mountaineers  of  this  region  are 
partly  Protestant  and  partly  Catholic;  and  they,  as 
all  dwellers  among  the  mountains,  seem  deeply 
impressed  with  religious  convictions;  they  fre- 
quently walk  for  miles  to  their  churches.  In  some 
of  the  viUages,  where  the  religious  confession  is 
about  equally-  divided  between  Protestant  and 
Oa&olic,  they  all  live  together  in  such  hannony 
as  to  use  the  same  place  of  public  worship,  at  dif- 
ferent houn,  the  village  being  too  small  to  erect 
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two  buildings.  And  thiflruneommon  spectacle'  pro- 
dncee  no  dsBhing  and  no  contention;  they  Ure 
peaceably  and  amicably  togeUier. 

Tbeir  indomitable  indaatry  is  really  mnarkable. 
Tbcy  ireqaently  take  a  dreaiy  vasto  of  rocks,  and, 
by  unceasing  labor,  torn  tbem  into  a  dwelling- 
place,  and  adorn  tibem  witb  a  cabin.  All  they 
denoand  is  a  stream  of  water;  they  then  cArry  earth 
in  large  basketa  on  theif  backs,  men,  women,  and 
childfen,  and.  with  it  cover  these  rocks  with  soil, 
and  adorn  it  with  regetation.  We  have  seen  the 
peaaant>woraen  laboringfor weeks, in  thus  canying 
earth  up  the  mountains,  to  make  for  themselres  a 
home,  where  before  sll  was  barren. 

Most  of  the  inhabitanto  of  the  Giant  Mountains, 
who  do  net  gain  their  livelihood  by  their  flocks  or 
from  the  soil,  are  linen  weaTors;  for  very  large 
quantities  of  flax  are  annually  raised  in  these  re- 
gions. These  poor  wearers  truly  earn  their  bread 
by  the.8Wttt  of  their  brow;  for  since  the  introdue* 
tion  of  machinefry  in  other  countiies  ih  the  manu' 
facture  of  linen,  their  business  has  been  so  de- 
pressed by  the  coitipetition  that  they  can  scareely 
llv«  from  their  earnings.  They  are  too  poor  to 
introduce  this  ezpensiTe  machinery  among  them- 
selves, and:  are  thus  left  to  struggle  with  their, 
hands  against  a  killing '6uperi<Ni1y«  In  the  village 
where  we  struck  our  tent  for  a  few  weeks,  we  made 
it  our  business  to  investigate  their  condition.  The 
most  skilUiilraf  the  hand  weftvers  can,  by  diligence, 
earn  sue  Cottar  a  week,  and  this  by  laboring  for 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  ho\i»  per  day  I  The  aver- 
age wages  of  the  men  is^  perhaps,  not  more  than 
seventy-five  cents  per  week;  the  women  earn  from 
tliirty  to  Atty  cento  weekly;  and  the  children  fifteen 
to  twenty.  And  yet  with  this  scanty  supply  these 
men  support  their  families;  Jbut,  as  already  men* 
tioned,  their  table  knows  no  other  luxury  than 
hread,  cheese,  milk,  and  butter.  Their  domestic 
arrangemento  must,  of  course,  be  of  the  simplest 
kind>— a  couch,  a  table,  and  a  few  stools;  and  this 
simplicity  gives  all  an.  opportunity  to  labor,  as 
they  are  obliged  to  do,  mothere  as  well  as  children; 
and  when  the  latter  are  too  young  to  take  care  oi 
themselves,  they  are  frequently  placed  in  a  sort  of 
hood  on  the  mother's  back,  while  she^Uows  her 
daily  occupation. 

One  would  suppose  that  such  hardships  would 
lead  to  misery  and  degradation;  but  ihey  do  not 
here,  as  a  rule:  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  two 
powerful  influences  accounted  for  this;  namely, 
religion  and  temperance — ^the  former  gives  them 
consolation  and  contentment,  and  the  latter  health. 
They  are  thoroughly  imbued  'witih  a  religious  feel- 
ing, and  believe  that  they  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  lot  as  long  as  they  can  perform  their 
religious  duties  unmolested. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  dark  side  to  this  picture 
at  times:  this  poverty  is  so  excessive  as  to  admit 
of  no  provision  for  sickness,  or  short  supply  of 
food.  When,  therefore,  either  of  these  misfortunes 
comes  upon  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  Giant 


Mountains,  their  sufferings  are  indescribable,  and, 
in  the  desperation  of  misery,  they  at  times  commit 
excesses  against  the  govemknent  or  keavy  landed 
estates,  both  of  which  they,  to  some  extent,  justly 
look  upon  as  their  oppressors.  The  ch<^era  made 
the  most  awful  ravages  over  this  country,  and 
swept  away  thousands.  Large  numbera  ef  phy- 
sicians left  Berlin  on  the  intelligence  of  the  severity 
of  the  epidemic,  and  their  reporto  were  really  heart- 
rending. In  some  instances  Uiey  found  cabins 
closed  up  tightly,  and,  on  forcing  them  open,  there 
lay  the  whole  family  in  the  embrace  of  death. 
Again*  entire  villages  would  leave  their  habitations 
and  take  -refuge  in  the  mountains,  under  the  opinion 
tJiat  the  disease  is  contagious.  Many  of  these  died 
from  exposure  and  want;  and  many  more  from  the 
very  epidemic  they  fled  from. 

Some  years  ago,  during  the  scarcity  of  bread- 
stuflii,  iiundreds  died  from  starvation;  and  collec- 
tions were  taken  up  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Ger- 
many for  the  sssistance  of  those  who  were  actually 
without  food  enough  to  ke^  them  alive.  During 
this  period  'som^B  neighborhoods  were  merely  kept 
alive'by  making  a  kind  of  soup  from  the  nutritious 
barks  of  some  of  the  trees  that  grow  on  their  mount- 
sins.  At  this  time  the  price  of  labor  was  reduced 
to  a  lew  cents  per  day,  and  many  of  the  peasanta 
left  their  hoknes  and  fled  to  the  .cities  to  escape 
almost  certain  death. 

At  this  very  period  we  happened  to  be  in  Berlin, 
and  the  same  papere  that  would  teem  with  these 
tales  of  woe  would  fill  other' columns  with  brilliant 
accounts' of  balls  and  receptions  at  court,  where 
thousands  were  lavished  ih  shameless  folly,  v^hile 
the  subjecta  of  a  distant  province  were  endeavoring 
to  suppprt  life  by  trying  to  draw  sustenance  from 
the  bark^f  trees.  This  crying  inconsistency  and 
heartlessness  occasionally  calls  down  the  wrath  of 
the  people  on  the*  heads  of  tfaeix  rulers  in  the  form 
of  a  revolution;  the  oppressors  tremble,  grant  con- 
cessions, become  wonderfully  interested^in  the  pub- 
lic welfare  for  awhile,  and  as  soon  as  the  danger  is 
past,  and  they  are  once  more  firmly  established, 
they  are  very  sure  to  forget  the  claims  and  neces- 
sities of  the  dear  .people.  And  the  latter  are  quite 
as  ready  to  forget,  when  their  material  welfare 
again  returns  to  the  very  low  Standard  at  which 
they  are  pleased  to  be  contented. 

Such  are  the  inhabitanto  of  these  mountainous 
regions— laborious,  patient,  and  meek.  Many  of 
them  employ  the  long  winter  evenings  in  making 
toys  or  little  boxes  in  wood;  even  the  young  chil- 
dren have  an  astonishing  facility  in  cutting  all 
kinds  of  animals  in  wood,  and  their  skill  is  made 
the  source  of  a  very  meager  income;  for  a  toy  that 
it  takes  them  all  day  to  cut  is  sold  for  two  or  three 
cents.  Others  make  musical  instrumente,  such  as 
guitar  and  violins.  But  the  peasanta  and  the 
^epherds  appear  the  happiest  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, although  their  occupations  are  no  where 
more  laborious  than  here.  If  the  rye  does  not 
grow,  they- plant  oate,  and  frequently  at  such  a 
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hight  tb^  thasnov  comei  upon  it  before  it  ripen*. 
^erj  bUcie  of  graae  ift  used  bj  the  shepherds;  for 
if  thej  find  a  spot  that  their  animals  can  not  ap- 
preachy  they  climb  to  it  with  ladders,  and  sickle 
and  bring  dovn*  their  booty  to  feed  their  beasts. 
And  notwithstanding  all  these  priyatioas  a|id  end- 
less toils,  thej  cling  irilih  a  diildish  and  unchange- 
able love  to  their  moui&tains  and  their  rivulets,  and 
exchange  them  seldom  for  a  more  co^renient  Or 
luxurious  home.  Thej  are  oreijojed  when  the 
strangper  comes  fr9m  a  distance  to  admire  their 
mountains  and  waterfalls,  and  thihk  it  must  be  a 
home  worth  haying  that  thus  attcaets  their  yisitors. 
They  are  proud  that  the  fame  of  the  Giant  Houn- 
tains  has  gone  abroad  into  other  lands*  and  lejoiiBe 
that  .the  natural  beauties  of  their  regipn  cause 
others  to  part  with  a  little  of  their  superfiuity,  ^nd 
help  them  to  obtain  an  honest  subsistence. 

But  those  who  visit  them  must  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  the' rough  side  of  the  world,  for  thef  .will 
meet  with  little  that  can  be  called  comfort;  |K>thiag 
is  found  here  but  nature,  simplicity,  and  the  merest 
necessaries  to  civilised  life,  Comfort  ia  .a  word 
not  yet  introduced  into  their  vecabulaiy,  and  they 
care  ^  little  about  pleasing  the  eye  as  about  pam* 
pering  the  body.  To  relish  a  meal,  and  a  bed 
among  the  Giant  Mountains  one  must  be  hangiy 
lind  tired.  Kow,  by  a  wise  provision  of  natuite, 
this  is  just  the  place  where  one  becomes  hungiy 
and  tired  without  the  least  di^Scultp^;  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  force  (he  traveler  to  walk  or  climb  all 
day,  and  thd  ,pure,  invigorating  atmosphere  gives 
him  the  appetite  of  an  ostrich.  But  rough  vaji 
uncouth  as  it  is,  few  leave  the  country  without. 4 
regret,  or  fail  to  sigh  after  its  mountaina*  on  th^ 
return  of  spring. 

Like  all  other  mountaineers,  the  I>eople  o£  t^is 
region  are  imbmed  with  a  spirit  of  wild  and  ro- 
mantic poetry,  and  no'clrcumstance  has  made  thif 
country  more  widely  known,  jin  Germany  than  the 
fSuneof 

BUBtZAHL. 

TBS  UOXJMTAllK  •rBOTSR  0»  THB  AlSSSXaBBimffB. 

The  Ijricks  and  capers. of  Robesahl-«t  times 
droll,  at  others  vexing,  and  again  .tinged  with  a 
warm  sympathy  for  the  good  and  a  ha^ied  for  the 
wiicked^^aare  the  theme  of  every  story  and  the  bur- 
den of  every  song.  Every  play  of  tiature,  in  forest, 
in  rock,  or  in  waterfall,  is  attributed  to  the  spectral 
influence  of  this  spirit  of  the  mountains;  and  even 
the  days  of  childhood,  beginiung  trith  the  happy 
hours  of  the  nursery,  are  enlivened  l^  the  stories 
about  Robezahl,  r^ted  with  such  incomparable 
beauty  and  touching  simplicity  in  the  Cables  of 
Mus&us. 

As  the  story  goes,  Rabexahl,  the  mountain  king, 
dwells  in  the  deepest  and  most  sepulchral  abjrsses 
of  these  mountains,  but  ranges,  at  his  pleasure, 
over  the  whole  of  his  wide  and  wild  domain,  Cram 
the  mountain-top  to  the  chasm's  bosom.  He  ap- 
pears in  every  imaginaUe  shape,  according  to  the 
object  which  he  has  in  vietkr— sometimes  he  is  a 


dragon,  a  wolf,  a  bear,  a  anake,  or.agqii;  thai, 
again,  he  is  a  simple  hunter,  or  an  herb-gatkflRr, 
who  meets  the  solitary  wanderer,  and  leads  him 
astray  by  lalae  informa^n,  or  eot^nrea  up  a  terrific 
storm  for  his  destruction.  Jn  tl)is  disguise  he  often 
follows  those  who  have  riandered  him,  snd  thu 
punishes  their  temerity;  and,  on  the  coniniy,  Ik 
viuts  the  needy  and  ^pi«ssed  under  the  iime 
cloak,  and  comiiprts  and  aids  them;  he  becomes  a 
^mum-hearted  friend,  of  the  pious  pessaat,  and  a& 
avowed  enemy  of  ^ovetoosness  and  injustise. 

Numerous  fables  of  his  eoEploits  still  live  in  tSw 
mouths  ef  the  people;  and  in  earlier  times  IKe^ 
all  possessed  an  unshaken  belief  in  his  eiisteaoe, 
and,  of  ceuFse^  dierislied  90  snail  amoupt  of  re- 
spect and*iear  for  his  person.  During  the  last 
century  the  religious  and  moral  cultune  of  theie 
mountainetfs.  has  been  so  mnoh  aogmeated,  that 
Kubesahl  has  lost  luuch  of  his  importsnce,  espe- 
cially aiiice  little  shrines  or  ehapels'  have  beet 
erected  on  the  principal  Summits,  as  tteae  an 
believed  to  drive  away  ait  least  all  the  eril  iailii. 
enee.  But  amo^g  the  older  pec^  the  belief  b 
the  specter  is  stiU  rife,  aii4  they  retain  a  bliiid 
confidence  in  his  ]Kvwer,  wiaaiev^  nay  be  aaid 
against  him.  Even  the  younger  generatioDS,  al- 
though they  may  laugh  at  the  stories,  can  not 
divest  theiiaselves  of  the  superatitioti,  irhm  chasee 
throws  them  into  very  suspicioas  6ompany  or  lai* 
cumstanees,  while  roaming  over  the  mountaina 
Many  a  wonderful  ocenrieBoe  etill  takes  place  in 
th^se  Bolitudes,  that  ean  be  solved  in  no  other 
way  than  by  attributing  th^m  to  the  infiueoce  of 
BabeiahL 

When  the  mists  of  the  nfoming  girdle  tke  anm- 
mits  of  the  Biesengebirge,  all  sorts  of  giant  and 
fantastic  forms  seem  to  play  pn  their  crests;  nov 
th^  approach  the  shepherd  ss  if  about  toswalloT 
him  up,  and  again  they  fly  before  him,  as  if  anaoos 
to  escape  from  his  sight;  not  unlrequentlj  he  leei 
himself  magnified  into  a  great  giant,  striding  along 
in  the  distance.  AH  these  are  nothing  move  than  op- 
tical illusions,  easily  explained.by  natHral  Ibvb,  and 
peculiar  to  the  Biesengebirge,  and  the  Harts  Mount* 
ains  of  Hannover,  wher^  the  "  Specter  of  the  Brocket" 
has  long  held  his  orgies,  to  the  tenor  of  the  peas- 
ants. But  who  can  convince  the  poor,  uneducated 
mountaineer  of  this  simple  factt  and  how  can  k 
comprehend  these  laws,  of  light?  What  is  more 
natural  than  the  creation  of  fanciful  spirits  to  fill 
the  void  which  ignorance  has  created  T  and  vbat 
more  praiseworthy  than  to  acknowledge  ia  theie 
spirits  the  power  to  reward  good  end  punish 
eyilT  Such  is  the  origin  of  Rabesahl  and  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  Giant  Mountains. 

Before  finishing  our  story,  we  propose  roaming 
over  them,  and  gleaning  ajew  of  the  many  curious 
spots  with  which  ihej  abound.  And  firsts  1st  os 
st(^  a  fffw  moments,  and  glance  at  the 

)  BONE  CHAPSL  OF  TSCHSBBSITAI. 

It  is  situated  in  a  litUe  village,  half  German  and 
half  Bohemian,  which  is  the  usual  limita  to  the 
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promenade  of  the  guests  of  the  neighboring  springs 
of  Nachod.  The  Bone  Chapel  is  the  grand  object 
of  interest  in  the  yillage,  and  has  drawn  manj'  a 
stranger  to  its  walls,  manj  a  guest  to  its  inns,  and 
dollars  to,  its  pockets.  The  somber  fancy  of  a  vil- 
lage pastor  of  years  gone  by  caused  three  altars  to 
be  elected  in  the  chapel,  each  of  which  is  orna- 
mented and  supported  with  human  skulls,  while 
four  and  twenty  thousand  skulls  of  human  beings 
fonn  the  pavement  of  the  floor  I  On  the  grand  altar 
stands  a  complete  skeleton,  and  the  side  altars  are 
supported  by  pictures  of  the  angels  of  death  and 
judgment  The  ceiling  and  the  walls  are  likewise 
formed  of  skulls,  interspersed  with  cross-bones. 
The  present  pastor  points  to  many  of  these  relics, 
and  says  this  is  the  skull  of  such  and  such  a  one, 
and  calls  particular  attention  to  one  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  mayor  of  the  village,  who  was  shot 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  And  strange  as  this 
taste  may  seem,  the  Bone  Chapel  is  not  without  its 
fellows  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  We  once  spent 
several  hours  in  a  chapel  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
which  was  constructed  in  the  interior  entirely  of 
human  bones.  The  skulls  were  so  arranged  in  thd* 
walls  that  the  hollow  eye-sockets  gsYe  us  such  a 
ghastly  stare  on  entering,  that  we  almost  felt  re- 
proved for  thus  gazing  at  this  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  diy  bones  of  the  departed. 

Even  in  Rome  there  is  a  subterranean  Bone 
Chapel,  which  is  mostly  visited  in  Passion-Week. 
It  is  then  trimmed  with  black,  and  dimly  lit  with 
a  few  tapers.  On  the  walls  are  groups  of  bones 
arranged  according  to  architectural  rules;  and  in 
the  center  rises  an  altar,  supporting  the  picture  of 
the  death,  and  shaded  with  cypresses;  while  the 
whole  is  inclosed  with  arabesks  made  out  of  bones, 
in  the  shape  of  hearts,  stars,  and  triangles.  Even 
the  vessel  of  holy  water  is  a  human  skull.  To 
increase  the  terrors  of  death,  a  corpse  is  some- 
times placed  near  the  altar,  and  at  its  feet  is  placed 
a  skull  as  a  box  in  which  to  throw  alms  for  the 
poor.  To  strengthen  the  effect  by  conifost,  flowers 
and  fresh  leaves  are  strown  around.  This  festival 
of  death,  as  it  is  termed,  lasts  for  a  week,  during 
which  time,  day  and  night,  the  monks  chant  their 
vigils  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  This  much 
for  the  Bone  Chapel  of  Tscherbenai. 

Near  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Beisengebirge  is 

THE  MEADOW  CABIN. 

a  mountain  inn  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  ascend  to  the  Snow  Peak,  as  the  summit  is 
called  for  its  partiality  to  a  mantle  of  snow.  The 
Meadow  Cabin  is  more  than  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  human 
habitation  of  the  Qiant  Mountains.  It  is  firmly 
built,  to  withstand  the  storms  of  winter;  and  at  its 
side  flows  the  rivulet  that  is  soon  to  dash  over 
precipice  after  precipice  under  the  name  of  the 
Elbe,  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  beautiful  rivers 
of  Germany.  By  the  time  the  traveler  reaches  the 
Meadow  Cabin  he  is  cold  and  weaiy,  and  the 
immense  stove  made  of  stone,  that  fills  up  half 
vot..  xn^u 


the  available  space  of  the  interior,  is  a  welcome 
that  is  appreciated  by  frosty  limbs.  The  company 
gathered  round  this  cherished  article  of  comfort  is 
a  motley  group  of  Bohemians,  Qipsy  girls  with 
tambourines,  travelers  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
usual  complement  of  guides  and  servants.  All 
sorts  of  things  intended  to  be  garments  are  hang- 
ing round  the  stove  in  the  act  of  drying,  and  pipes 
of  every  shape  are  pouring  forth  huge  volumes  of 
smoke  of  eveiy  flavor.  In  a  few  minutes  a  table  is 
placed  near  the  stove,  and  the  travelers  last  arrived 
are  invited  to  a  meal  of  bvead,  butter,  cheese,  ome- 
let, and  wine,  the  Gipsy  girls  strike  up  a  tune, 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent  is  soon  forgotten  in 
the  contrast  between  the  good  cheer  and  hearty 
welcome  in  the  inside  of  the  Meadow  Csbin,  and 
the  cold  and  dreary  wind  that  whistles  around  the 
peaks  that  gaze  down  on  it.  But  the  pleasures  of 
the  Meadow  Cabin  can  not  be  long  enjoyed;  for  it 
is  only  a  station  in 

TEE  ASCENT  TO  THE  SNOW  PEAK. 

The  traveler  is  hurried  on  by  the  guides,  who,  in 
their  eagerness  to  reach  the  summit,  refuse  to  turn 
aside  to  visit  "Eabezahl's  Garden"  or  the  "DevU's 
Meadow,"  notwithstanding  the  strange  legends  told 
about  these  wonderful  spots.  The  rain  beats  down, 
snd  the  wind  drives  about  the  loose  snow,  but  it 
may  be  all  right  on  the  peak,  and  the  next  morning 
may  afford  a  perfect  sunrise,  and,  therefore,  there  is 
no  turning  back.  The  path  leads  over  msrshy  turf, 
barren,  loose  stones,  or  the  sides  of  cliffs;  again  it 
ascends,  step  by  step,  over  rocks  of  gray  granite. 
The  storm  still  blows,  and  the  mist  gathers  dense 
as  clouds;  now  and  then  a  glance  may  be  had  of 
the  chapel  on  the  summit,  which  is  a  safe  place  of 
letreat;  and  at  last  it  la  reached,  amidst  wailings 
at  the  hardships  and  rejoicings  at  the  victoiy  gained 
of  standing  on  the  top  of  the  S;now  Peak. 

The  chapel  is  a  stone  cabin,  made  strong  enough 
to  resist  all  the  attacks  of  the  elements,  and  large 
enough  to  acconmiodate  all  those  who  generally 
desire  to  pass  the  night  on  the  summit  for  the 
chance,  often  doubtful,  of  witnessing  the  sun  rise 
on  the  following  morning.  The  host  is  generally 
provided  with  warm  broth  or  soup,  sausage,  ham, 
etc.,  for  the  natural  man;  and  Uiick  mantles  and 
heavy  blankets  help  to  make  the  long  tables  and 
benches  pretty  comfortable  sleeping-places  after  so 
toilsome  an  ascent.  Religious  worship  is  on  cer- 
tain festival  days  performed  at  the  chapel,  whence 
its  name  and  architectural  form;  and  many  of  the 
peasants  believe  that  since  the  priests  have  taken 
possession  of  the  Snow  Peak,  that  Rabezahl  has 
left,  in  disgust  at  this  invasion  of  his  dominions. 

Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  all  is  noise  and 
bustle  in  the  chapel,  during  the  preparations  to 
catch  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  that  may  chance  to 
shoot  over  these  elevated  regions,  and  lose  them- 
selves in  a  sea  of  mist.  A  cry  is  suddenly  raised, 
"The  sunt  the  sun!"  But  it  is  a  false  alarm; 
*Phoebus  is  merely  playing  pranks,  and  threw  a 
stray  ray  into  the  mist  far  above  even  the  Snow 
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Pfeak.  For  a  few  minutes  all  is  uncertainty;  for 
the  denseness  of  the  mist  ia  so  deceptive  that 
eren  the  guides  can  not  tell  whether  tiie  sun 
will  pieree  or  not,  till  time  has  shown  good  or 
bad  fortune.  In  a  moment  a  yellow,  fieiy  band 
appears  in  the  east,  and  in  an  instant  it  shoots 
over  the  ocean  of  mist  and  plays  on  its  surface, 
affording  a  spectacle  peculiarly  grand,  and  only 
to  be  riewed  from  great  eleyations  at  the  moment 
of  sunrise.  But  in  another  moment  it  is  gone,  and 
all  is  dreary  and  threatening  again.  Byen  this  is 
a  sight  well  worth  seeing;  but  the  matchless  spec- 
tacle is  presented  only  on  a  perfectly  clear  morning, 
when  the  immense  and  imposing  panorama  of  nH- 
ture,  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  around,  is  in  one  instant 
bathed  with  a  sea  of  fire.  It  is  Yiot  often,  however, 
that  these  great  elevations  are  sufficiently  free  of 
n^st  to  afford  this  spectade,  and  hundreds  ascend 
ahd  descend  disappointed.  The  celebrated  Righi 
of  Switzerland  is  ascended  for  this  purpose,  and 
we  have  seen  several  hundred  on  its  summit  doomed 
to  look  and  hope  in  vain. 

Another  spot   among  the   Reisengebiige  wdl 
worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  stranger  is 

THE  CASTLE  OF  yiSCHBACH. 

This  is  a  castle  of  tlie  olden  times,  renovated  for  a 
modem  prince,  who  is  not  insensible  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  1^  charms  of  a  retired  and 
reflecting  life.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
romantic  regions  of  tiie  Giant  Mountains,  and  speaks 
Well  for  the  taste  of  the  Knights  Templar,  who 
founded  it  in  the  twelfth  century  as  a  safe  and 
agreeable  retreat.  Its  style  Is  antiquated  in  the 
extreme,  being  fairly  covered  with  tuirets;  and 
even  its  garden  shows  the  taste  of  the  middle  ages. 
Prince  William,  of  Prussia,  a  patron  of  the  arts 
and  lover  of  the  beautiful,  has  beautified  it  at  no  in* 
considerable  expense.  What  gives  an  ^r  of  gfreater 
romance  to  the  castle,  and  brings  it  many  more 
visitors,  is  the  remarkable  legend  of  the  Golden 
Ass,  which  is  said,  and  by  many  still  believed,  to 
roam  in  the  forests  bf  the  neighboring  mountains. 
The  village  of  Fischbach,  lying  at  the  base  of  ele- 
vated rock  which  bears  the  castle,  now  num- 
bers about  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants  and  two 
churches.  The  villagers  bdieve  that  when  the 
Golden  Ass  is  found  Fischbach  will  become  a  large 
city,  and  the  lucky  finder  will  be  made  the  mayor 
of  said  city.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  parties 
are  still  said  to  start  out  on  expeditions  after  the 
Golden  Ass,  though  no  ^oubt  more  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  up  an  old  custom  of  the  Village  than  in 
ihe  hopes  of  success. 

We  will  ti*e  leave  of  the  romantic  region  of  the 
Reisengebirge  with 

THE  WATERFALL  OF  ADER8BACH. 

The  rocks  of  Adersbach  present  a  labyrinth  of  the 
most  remarkably  grotesque  masses  of  sandstone. 
The  sugar  loaf  is  a  colunm  of  stone  about  fifty 
feet  in  hight,  yery  narrow  and  thin,  with  the  small, 
end  downward;  that  is,  an  inverted  sugar  loaf  in 
form,  which  seems  prepared  to  fWI  over  at  the 


slightest  concussion.  Passing  this,  whieh  stands 
as  a  guard  at  the  entrance,  there  suddenly  appean 
a  fnass  oi  rocky  fonnationB  which  look  like  a  de- 
serted village.  Here  are  the  ro(^s  6f  houses  lallefi 
in,  there  the  holes  that  seem  as  if  they  had  once 
contained  windows,  and  on  either  side  extend  small 
streets  or  alleys.  The  traveler  is  struck  with  a 
feeling  of  desolation  and  barrenness;  tmd  a  litUe 
stretch  of  the  fency  transports  him  into  a  newly 
discovered  Pompeii,  but  above  the  ground.  The 
guide  opens  a  door  which  leads  into  asflrther  group, 
so  fantastically  shaped  by  the  long  action  if  cur- 
rents of  water,  that  it  seems  as  if  dame  Nature,  in  a 
comical  mood,  had  been  trying  her  hand  zt  an 
unknown  architecture.  A  small  paih  leads  through 
a  cold,  damp  chasm,  in  whose  depths  munBuis  a 
small  water-eourse.  On  both  sides  of  this  passage 
are  indescribably  various  formations,  which  have 
put  the  imaginations  of  the  mountaineers  to  a 
task  for  names;  but  they  have  surmouiited  the  diffi- 
culty, as  we  will  demonstrate. 

On  one  side  the  guide  shows  the  echo-etone,  a 
Capuchin  monk,  a  glove  for  the  left  hand,  the 
counselor  in  a  wig,  an  urn,  and  -a  nun.  A  modey 
group,  it  is  true,  but  not  yet  exhausted.  We  hscre 
still  a  gallowi,  a  hollow  tooth,  a  lion's  head,  a 
pulpit,  a  whale,  a  mushroom,  and— etc.;  for  this  is 
certainly  enough.  Having  left  this  passage,  a  dark 
grotto  is  entered,  where  the  splashing  of  the  water 
can  be  heard.  The  explorer  enters,  and  takes  his 
seat  as  directed  by  the  guide.  Suddenly  a  gate 
that  dammed  up  the  water  above  is  opened,  and  a 
mass  of  water  descends  like  a 'white  fbam,  sep- 
arating into  millions  of  pearls  and  diamonds  in 
the  basin  below.  Again  the  floodgate  is  raised, 
and  a  still  greater  quantity  fklls  with  a  rushing  and 
roaring  among  the  grottoes.  Ctystals  fbrm  and 
dissolve,  stars  and  flowers  appear  and  disappear, 
twinkling  and  sparkling  like  precious  stones,  till 
the  whole  seems  like  one  great  kaleidoscope.  The 
water  ceases  to  fall,  the  surface  of  the  pool  is  eov- 
eied  with  a  light  foam,  and  ^e  traveler  leaves  the 
grotto  and  waterfall  of  Adersbach. 


ANSCDOTB  OP  BUHKS. 
BuBMB  was  standing  one  day  upon  the  qu^  at 
Greenock,  when  a  wealthy  merchant  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  into  the  haibor.  He  was  no  swim- 
mer, and  his  death  would  have  been  inevitaUe,  had 
not  a  sailor  plunged  in,  and,  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
Hfe,  rescued  him  from  his  dangerous  situation.  The 
Greenock  merchant,  upon  recovering  a  little  from 
his  fright,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  gener- 
ously presented  the  sailor  with  a  shilling  I  The 
crowd,  who  Were  by  this  time  collected,  loudly  pro- 
tested against  the  contemptible  insignificance  of.  the 
sum;  but  Bums,  with  a  smile  of  inefikble  Seom, 
^treated  them  to  restrain  their  clamor;  "fbr,**  said 
he,  "the  gentleman  is  of  course  the  best  judge  of 
thfe  value  of  his  own  life." 


LEAVES  FBOM  AN  AnTOBIQGBAPHT. 
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LSAYSS  PBOK  AH  AUIOfilOQftAPEI. 

TAXSJH  OUT  OF  TBX  OBXaiNAL  HAVUSCRIPT. 

BT  FLxasras. 

CSAPTBR  Vni. 
Bma^  MfWan  en  th«  XK&«Wha— Interrogatloa  of  twrrrtew. 
"Old  Bttly  Monte '—Sl«  etemotor.  mawp^tn,  toMs— 81««tttA  «• 
tba  Vizig^Ala  I>«fialatur»«-Two  aaecdotea  of  hizn— Asacdotea  of 
VoloAy— Waat  of  panona  authoxlzad  to  lolezniiiza  marriage — 
Two  wgla»rrt«a  aypototad  bgr  «eozt  ter  thM  pwrpoM— "SqiRiM 
W.,  of  CJbarlMtosL,  oa«  of  thaov-A  traddias  by  xaomiag  twi- 
light— "Sqaira  W.'a  Ibrm  of  marryixxg-^Abbra-viatos  it— Amusing 
•e«naa  at  a  waddiag— Aaooont  of  a'aJi^olar  wadding^Tha  flzMla 
of  it 

Am  proposed  ia  oar  laal  chapter,  we  ehall  gi¥e, 
in  Uik*  iene  anoedolcfl  of  life  on  tbo  K«iiiswha»  ia 
the  oldsQ  tiiae. 

Up  to  near  the  dlofe  of  the  last  ceatuxy,  there 
had  been  bat  little  emigratioa  to  that  regioa»  and 
the  ^azae  BetUemaata  which  had  been  foiled  weie 
"  few  aod  te  betweea/'  The  landa  along  that  riyer 
and  ita  laiger  tributariaa  had  already  been  mostly 
anterad,  in  large  traoti^  uader  militaiy  land-war- 
rants* issQod  to  BeroliitioQaiy  officers  of  the  Vir- 
ginia line.  Bat  few  of  the  laige  proprietors  lesided 
on  these  lands;  sad  hsring  no  agencies  for  the  sale 
of  them,  the  early  settlers  were  mostly  "squatters." 
These  w«Kp  then  frontier  settlemenlji;  and  the 
Gountiy  lying  west  of  them  was  yet  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  red  men  of  the  forest  But  few  trar- 
elersy  therafore,  yisited  or  passed  through  these  set- 
tlements, in  reaching  which  the  Alleghany  range  of 
mountains  had  to  be  passed,  and  an  unbroken  wil- 
derness traversed.  The  weary  trayeler  was  sure  to 
be  hailed  at  almost  everj  cihin  which'  he  passed 
with  sandry  iatenogatories,  as  to  where  he  wss 
from,  his  destination,  business,  etc.  And  if,  by 
hia  garb  or  appearance,  he  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
wealth,  he  wss  usually  taken  to  be  a  landholder  or 
speculator,  and  underwent  such  additional  cate- 
chiaing  as  seemed  most  likely  to  elicit  from  him 
the  secret,  apprehending  that  the  stranger  might  be 
the  owner  or  purchaser  of  the  lands  on  which  they 
had  "squatted." 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  substantial  settlers 
<m  the  Kanawha,  were  sereral  families  of  the  name 
of  Morris.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was  "old 
Billy  Morris  "-HIS  he  wss  fsmiliarly  called— who 
resided  on  the  riyer,  about  twenty  miles  aboye 
Charleston,  where  he  owned  a  large  and  yaluable 
plantation  Reared  from  his  boyhood  on  the  front- 
ier, he  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  educsr 
tion,  which  he  much  deplored.  He  was,  howeyer, 
a  clear-headed  and  strong-minded  man,  and  pos- 
sessed great  influence  in  the  settlement,  and  was 
much  esteemed.  His  maimers  and  habits  were 
those  of  a  hardy,  independent  backwoodsman,  un- 
acquainted with,  and  untnunmeled  by,  the  artiflcial 
yarnish  or  usages  of  polished  liiEe.  His  dress  was 
in  keeping  with  his  mode  of  life,  the  hunting-shirt 
and  moccasins  being  always  a  part  of  his  costume. 
On  the  organisation  of  Kanawha  county,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris was  chosen,  by  his  fiBllow-citisens,  one  of  their 


first  reprssentatiyes  in  the  Vi];ginia  Legislature. 
On  reaching  Bichmond,  the  seat  of  goyemment,  he 
laid  aside  his  hunting-shirt  and  moccasins  for  a 
fashjonable  suit  of  broadcloth  and  fair-top  boots— 
the  first  time  he  had  eyer  been  thus  arrayed.  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  eyening,  when  a  seryant  laid  down 
before  him  a  boot-jack  and  pair  of  slippers,  Mr. 
Morris  not  comprehending  at  once  the  design  of 
such  moyement,  a  parley  something  like  the  follow- 
ing took  place: 

"What  do  you  want,  boyr 

"Your  boots,  maasa*  to  black  'em." 

"But  what  is  that  ikare  thing  for?"  pointing  to 
the  boot-jack. 

"  To  draw  your  boots  wid,  massa." 

Taking  the  jack  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Morris  placed 
the  fork  on  the  heel  of  one  of  his  boots,  and  yaialy 
essayed  to  push  it  off  his  foot;  while  Fompey,  look- 
ing on  a  few  moments,  enjoying  the  perpleadty  of 
the  backwoods  legislator,  and  grinning  a  smile  that 
showed  his  double  row  of  iyory,  stepped  forward 
to  his  relief. 

"  Dis  way,  massa,"  said  he,  gently  taking  the  jack 
out  of  Mr.  Morris's  hands  and  placing  it  on  the 
floor  before  him — ^"  stand  on  it  wid  one  foot,  masss, 
and  put  t'oder  heel  in  here,  while  I  hold  on  by  de 
toe,  and  den  pull  your  foot  out."  ^ 

One  day,  while  the  house  was  in  session,  Mr. 
Morris  receiyed,  at  his  seat,  a  note  containing  a  po- 
lite intitstion  from  the  Goyemor,  to  dine  with  him. 
He  opened  the  note,  and  looked  over  it  as  if  read- 
ing its  contents,  although  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write;  then  dadbing  it  down  on  the  floor,  and 
stamping  on  it,  exclaimed  m  a  tone  somewhat  ex- 
cited, and  loud  e]iough  to  be  heard  by  the  members 
in  the  quarter  of  the  house  where  he  sat,  "I'M  sup- 
port no  such  lawl"  A  member  who  sat  near  him 
picked  up  the  note  and  read  it;  and  surprised  at 
the  reception  it  had  receiyed  from  the  gentleman 
from  Kanawha,  said  to  him,  "Why,  Mr.  Morris, 
you  are  mistaken  I  This  is  an  inyitation  from  the 
Goyemor  to  dine  with  him  to-saerrow."  "Is  it!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Morris,  feeling  in  his  pockets  as  if 
searching  for  his  spectacles — ^"is  it,  indeed  1  I 
thought  it  was  a  note  from  Mr.  -^—  to  get  me  to 
yote  for  his  bUl,  now  before  the  house,  which  he 
knew  yery  well  I  wouldn't  do;  and  as  I  had  left 
my  spectacles  at  my  room,  I  could  not  read  it" 

Mr,  Morri^  took  good>  care  that^  his  sons  should 
neyer  labor  under  the  embanassments  he  had  for 
want  of  learning;  for  he  gaye  them  the  best  clas- 
sical education,  and  furnished  them  with  smple 
means  of  storing  their  minds  with  all  useful  knowl- 
edge. One  of  them  we  w^  knew—a  man  of  fine 
personal  flgore,  a  ripe  scholsr,  and  of  high  intel- 
lectual endowments.  But,  alas  I  his  brilliant  sun 
wss  early  obscured  by  the  intoxicating  draught 

In  the  summer  of  1796  C.  F.  Volney,  the  celebra- 
ted French  infidel  philosopher  and  trayeler,  was  on 
his  tour  of  the  American  continent,  collecting  mate- 
rials for  Theory  of  ihe  W%nd$,  in  his  "View  of  the 
United  States."    In  his  journey  westward,  he  to<^ 
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the  nnft^quented  ronte  down  the  Kanawha  Valley, 
riding  one  horse  and  leading  another,  carzying  his 
baggage,  philosophical  instruments,  and  camp  equi- 
page. It  was  told  of  him,  that  when  in  Greenbrier 
county--adjoining  Eanawhar— on  starting  one  morn- 
ing, his  pack-horse  infused  to  go.  Alter  several 
vain  efforts  to  get  the  horse  to  ebey  the  halter,  Mr. 
Volnej  dismounted,  and  took  from  his  provision- 
wallet  a  half  of  a  com  "pone"— -or  loaf  of  com 
bread — and  tied  it  to  the  crupper  of  the  saddle 
on  which  he  rode.  Then  leading  the  pack-horse 
up  to  it,  till  he  got  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
pone,  he  moved  off  very  willingly  after  the  horse 
which  carried  it. 

On  passing  the  door  of  a  cabin,  three  miles  above 
Charleston,  the  proprietor  came  out  and  hailed  him: 

"Halloo,  stranger  I" 

"Halloo  V  responded  Mr.  Volney,  as  he  reined  up. 

"Whare  are  you  from?" 

"Prom  Prance." 

"Prance?— some  little  town,  I  suppose,  in  Old 
Peginny?" 

"No;  it  is  a  country  in  Europe." 

"Well,  well,  no  matter.  What  might  your  name 
be,  stranger?" 

"Volney." 

"Whare  are  you  bound  for.  Mister?" 

"Away  down  here,  to  the  west." 

"What  business  might  you  be  after,  stranger?*' 

"Well,  I  am  on  an  exploring  tour." 

"0  yes  I  I  imderstand  you  now;  you're  going  to 
buy  lands,  eh?" 

"No,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Volney,  pursuing  his 
journey,  "I  am  going  down  toward  the  sunsetting, 
just  to  find  out  where  the  loindt  come  firom." 

Mr.  Volney  pursued  his  journey  leisurely  down 
the  Kanawha,  and  across  the  then  North-Westem 
territory,  visiting  various  points,  making  astronom- 
ical and  meteorological  observations,  and  examining 
the  geological  structure  of  the  country  over  which 
he  passed,  with  observations  upon  its  climate,  in- 
habitants, etc.  The  result  of  his  travels  may  be 
seen  in  his  "View  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the 
United  States/'  etc. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  the 
services  of  "penojia  authorized  to  solemnize  matri- 
mony. By  the  laws  of  Virginia  no  justice  of  the 
peace,  unless  specially  appointed  by  th^  County 
Court  for  that  purpose,  had  that  authority,  nor  had 
any  minister  of  the  Gospel,  although  regularly  or- 
dained, unless  he  was  a  settled  resident  of  the 
county,  and  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Court  All  itinerant  ministers  were,  therefore,  of 
course,  excluded.  In  1804  there  was  not,  we  think, 
one  person  in  Kanawha  county  who  had  authority 
to  solemnise  matrimony.  The  Court,  therefore,  in 
that  year,  appointed  for  this  purpose  two  magis- 
trates of  the  county — one  in  the  lower  part  thereof, 
and  the  other  in  Charleston.  The  latter— who  was 
the  father  of  young  W.— being  centrally  loci^ted, 
had  many  more  calls  for  the  exercise  of  his  office 
than  his  colleague;  but  being  unable,  from  lameness. 


to  ride  much  without  great  suffering,  he  re<juired 
all  candidates  for  the  connubial  state  to  come  to  his 
dwelling.    This  they  did,  sometimes  from  a  dis-   | 
tanoe  of  twenty,  or  even  thirty  miles,  either  on 
horseback  or  in  canoes  on  the  river.  I 

We  well  remember  our  surprise,  on  opening  the   I 
front  door  of  the  'Squire's  house,  at  esrly  dawn,  one 
beautiful  summer  morning,  to  find,  quietly  seated  on 
the  benches  in  the  porch,  Mr.  Leonard  Morris,  jr.—   ' 
a  cousin,  we  believe,  of  Biahop  Morris— -and  his 
betrothed  fair  one,  accompanied  by  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  their  young  friends,  waiting  till  the 
'Squire  should  be  up,  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot.    The 
party  had  descended  the  river  in  canoes,  in  the   . 
night,  fhmi  the  residence  of  the  young  lady  whom   { 
Mr.  Morris  was  about  to  espouse— a  distuiee  of  | 
twelve  or  fifteen  mOes;  and  arriving  before  day,   ■ 
they  had  noiselessly  and  silently  seated  themselves  I 
in  the  porch,  that  the  slumbers  of  the  family  might  | 
not  be  disturbed  by  them.    The  nuptial  ceranony  . 
ended,  the  happy  pair  and  their  companions  re- 
fumed  to  their  canoes,  and  were  rapidly  rowed 
back,  ten  miles, 'to  the  home  of  Mr.  Morris,  when 
a  sumptaous  breakfast  had  been  prepared  for  them.   J 

On  the  arrival  of  a  wedding  party  at  the  'Squire's,   I 
all  the  town  usually  ran  together  to  witness  ihe  cer- 
emony.   Amusing  incidento  sometimes  occurred  on   | 
these  occasions,  one  or  two  of  which  we  will  pres- 
ently give,  as  examples.    The  'Squire  adopted  for 
his  form  of  marriage  ceremony,  that  given  in  the 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
for  some  time  put  the  ^oung  couple  through  the 
entire  form  prescribed  in  that  ritoal,  witkout  any 
abridgment,  requiring  them  to  repeat  after  him,   ' 
clause  by  clause,  in  an  audible  and  distinct  Toioe,   i 

"I, ,  take  thee,  ,  to  be  my  wedded   • 

wife,  to  have  and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward," 
ete.    This  was  sometimes  too  severe  a  trial  of  their  ' 
fortitude,  in  the  presence  of  a  promiscuous  com- 
pany of  unbidden  spectators,  some  of  whom  were 
ill-mannered  and  cmel  enough  to  indulge  in  a  titter 
at  the  embarrassment  and  faltering  enunciation  of  ' 
the  young  pair  who  "had  the  floor."    The  'Squire,   | 
after  a  while,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  Meth-    , 
odist  circuit  preachers,  who  was  present  at  one  of  I 
these  weddings,  left  out  that  portion  of  the  form    I 
which  the  parties  were  required  to  recite,  and  some- 
what abbreviated  the  remainder,  not  cutting  it  down, 
however,  to  the  mere  skeleton  commonly  used  by 
some  Methodist  ministers,  in  this  "progressive"   : 

a««-  I 

On  the  arrival  of  a  wedding  party  at  the  'Sqnire's, 
one  warm  summer  day,  the  betrothed  couple^  with 
an  attendant  each,  were  shown  into  a  private  room, 
to  adjust  their  costume  before  appearing  on  the   { 
floor.    Meantime,  as  usual  on  these  occasions,  the    , 
large  front  room  where  the  ceremony  was  always    | 
performed,  was  pretty  well  filled  by  a  promiscuous 
gathering  of  townsfolk,  eager  to  see  "the  wedding." 
Every  thing  being  arranged,  and  the  'Squire  in  his    I 
place,  at  a  table  near  a  back  window,  with  the  Rev.    i 
Abraham  Amos,  the  preacher  then  on  the  circuit,    ' 
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faj  his  side,  the  young  swain  and  his  affianced 
emerged  from  their  room,  and,  with  some  perturba- 
tion, presented  themselyes  before  the  grave  official 
to  plight  their  faith  to  each  other.  The  jonng 
gentleman,  in  a  fit  of  sbstraction,  we  suppose,  had 
strangely  forgotten  to  remove  the  beaver  from  his 
head,  and  was  nnconscious  of  his  ludicrous  breach 
of  propriety;  nor  was  it  discovered  by  the  down- 
cast eyes  of  hit  blushing  frur  one.  The  'Squire, 
who  was  intently  peering  through  his  large  specta- 
cles upon  the  book  containing  the  ritual,  saw  naught 
else;  and  thus  the  ceremony  commenced.  The 
young  lady's  sister,  who  stood  a  little  in  the  rear, 
blushed  deefdy  with  shame  on  his  behalf,  as  well 
as  her  sister's;  and  glancing  armmd  among  their 
friends,  and  seeing  no  one  move  to  uncover  the 
young  gentleman,  she  plucked  up  courage  to  do  it 
herself,  and  stepping  up  behind  him,  on  tiptoe, 
with  a  sudden  jerk--«whieh  well  nigh  threw  him 
off  his  balance,  and  filled  him  with  confusion  at 
the  discovery  of  his  blunder— she  removed  the  hat 
fimn  his  head,  and  ran  with  it  into  the  adjoining 
room,  slamming  the  door  to  sfter  her.  The  specter 
tors,  whose  risibility  was  hitherto  with  difficulty 
smothered  down,  found  this  too  much  to  witness 
in  solemn  silence,  and  a  general  and  audible  titter 
borst  forth.  The  'Squire,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  book,  had  seen  nothing  of  what  had 
ocenrred,  raised  his  spectacles,  and  looked  around 
to  discover  what  could  l^ve  caused  such  a  breach 
of  decorum.  The  reverend  parson  by  his  side, 
suppressing^  with  his  handkerchief  upon  his  mouth, 
the  vocal  titter  in  which  he  had  himself  indulged, 
ealled  out  "Order!  sOenee/"  This  having  been 
obtained,  the  ceremony  proceeded.  On  reaching 
tliat  part  where  the  official  was  sbout  to  pronounce 
the  psTties  "man  and  wife,"  he  directed  them  to 
join  their  right  hands  together.  The  youhg  gentle- 
man, as  custom  then  required,  had  to  draw  the 
glove  off  that  hand.  This  he  essayed  to  do;  but 
having,  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
embarrassing  occurrence  just  mentioned,  perspired 
eery  freely,  his  tight  buckskin  glove,  now  thor- 
ou^y  moistened,  defied  all  his  effi>rts  to  draw 
it.  After  laboring  some  time  at  it  ineflbetnally,  he 
gladly  held  out  his  hand  to  a  spectator  who  stood 
near,  and  had  kindly  offbred  to  assist  him.  Placing 
his  hat  between  his  knees,  the  gentlemsn  seised  his 
hand,  and  by  patient  tugging  finaUy  got  the  glove 
off  This  additional  incident  caused  a  renewal  of 
the  sappressed  mirth,  which  broke  out  into  a 
general  and  hearty  laugh  idien  the  ceremony  dosed, 
and  from  which  the  newly  married  couple  took 
rsfrige  in  a  hasty  retreat  to  l^e  private  room. 

The  'Squire  was  csUed  upon,  on  another  occa- 
sion, to  marry  a  young  gentlemsn  and  lady,  at  the 
i«sidenoe  of  her  father,  some  three  miles  distant 
The  parties  belonged  to  two  of  the  most  substantial 
and  respectable  families  in  the  county.  The  young 
man,  Mr.  B.,  a  farmer,  owned  a  valuable  plantation, 
was  estimable  in  character,  industrious,  greatly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  of  fine  pe^ 


sonal  appearance.  The  young  lady.  Miss  6.,  was 
likewise  well  off  in  the  world,  amiable,  accom- 
plished, and  admired  by  all.  On  the  day  appointed 
the  young  gentlemsn  called  for  the  'Squire,  and 
took  him  to  the  residence  of  the  young  lady's 
frither.  Every  arrangement  was  comjdete.  The 
invited  company  were  assembled  and  in  waiting  in 
the  large  parlor.  The  young  gentleman  and  his 
fair  one,  with  their  attendants,  occupied  a  back 
room  adjoining  and  opening  into  the  parlor.  The 
'Squire  was  seated,  book  in'  hand,  at  a  table  near 
a  side  window,  flanked  by  the  psrents  and  fiunily 
of  the  young  lady.  The  hour  fixed  upon  for  the 
nuptials  was  drawing  nigh,  and  a  few  minutes 
more  would  have  found  the  parties  upon  the  floor, 
arrayed  in  their  beantiful  nuptial  robes: 
«  fisn  the  mild  Iiutor  of  the  rlsiHK  mom; 
And  hii  the  radiuwa  of  Uie  riMs  daf.** 

At  this  critical  moment  two  gentlemen,  on  horse- 
back, are  seen  riding  rapidly  up  the  lane.  On  reach* 
ing  the  gate  in-  front  of  the  mansion,  they  quickly 
alighted  and  hitched  their  horses,  and,  passing  hast- 
ily across  the  green  yard,  they  entered  the  hall,  where 
depositing  their  hsts,  whips,  etc.,  they  walked  uncer- 
emoniously into  the  parior  where  the  invited  guests 
were  seated.  One  of  them  was  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, from  a  distsnt  part  of  the  county*  who,  upon 
entering  the  parlor,  took  his  stand  in  fh>nt  of  the 
table  at  which  the  'Squire  was  seated— no  one 
inviting  him  to  a  seat.  The  gentlemsn  who  accom- 
panied him  was  a  Mr.  W.,  a  young  man  of  good 
personal  figure  and  cultivated  manners.  Without 
stopping,  he  passed  directly  through  the  parlor 
into  the  room  occupied  by  the  young  gentleman 
and  lady  about  to  be  married,  and  who  were  seated 
together,  with  their  attendants,  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment when  they  should  be  csUed  to  stsnd  before 
the  'Squire.  Without  speaking  a  word,  or  noticing 
any  person,  Mr.  W.  advanced  directly  to  Miss  S., 
and,  bowiiig  gracefiilly  to  her,  offsred  his  hand, 
which  she  took,  rising  from  her  seat  at  the  same 
time;  and  together  they  at  once  wsUced  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  parlor!  The  Baptist  dexgyman, 
at  the  same  moment,  advanced  a  few  steps  toward 
them,  and,  in  a  dear  voice  and  a  tone  of  sdenmity, 
said: 

"Dearly  bdoved,  we  are  gathered  together  here 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  presence  of  these 
witnesses,  to  join  together  this  man  and  this  woman 
in  holy  matrimony.  .  .  .  Therefore,  if  any 
can  show  any  just  cause  why  they  may  not  law- 
friUy  be  joined  together,  let  him  now  speak,  or  else 
forever  hereafter  hold  his  peace." 

The  whole  company  were  astounded  at  this  pro- 
ceeding. Amaaement  was  depicted  on  every  coun- 
tensnce.  The  psrents  of  Miss  S.  were  horrified, 
and  thdr  lips  sealed  in  utter  bewilderment.  The 
truth  at  once  flashed  upon  their  minds;  and  they 
saw  that  a  gross  and  well-concealed  deception  had 
been  practiced  upon  them  by  their  daughter,  and 
that  a  well-concocted  and  skillfully  executed  scheme 
by  her  and  Mr.  W.  had  now  its  denouement.    Mr. 
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R,  aliaoit  itQhiiUd  vitlk  iBUKDMnt  at  tiM  ttnag* 
enaoteentB  Im  iraa  witDiMrtng,  faftd  imooiiflBunialT 
foUoired  his  fabe  hii  one  aad  lur  new  lovir  iato 
tlM  parlor*  and  his  aara  tingled  with  the  atppaUing 
anaonnoement  ande  hj  tiie  defg/man.  TIm  latter 
ande  aeavoely  a  momenfa  paoae  for  objeetUma  te 
the  ntptfada,  but  {Mfoceeded  irith  the  oeramdnj. 
ICr.  B.,  indeed,  had,  at  the  momentarj  panae,  haatUy 
palled  hia  maniage  lieenae  ont  ef  hia  poeket,  epemad 
it*— his  hand  trembling  the  iriule—glaiieed  haatily 
at  the  miniater,  aa  if  about  to  hand  him  the  Uoenae 
and  foibid  the  bans;  thence  taming  his  gkaee* 
aamewhat  imploringlj,  to  the  'Sqolra,  and  to  the 
panattB  of  the  yonng  lady^  and  finally  upon  the  fair 
bat  cold-hearted  deoeiyer  heradf,  and  her  aoeom* 
plice  in  the  erael  plot  And  when  the  miniwtor  pro* 
nouneed  them  "man  and  wife  together/'  Mr.  B. 
uttered  a  reiy  audible  and  emphatie  *'Amen!  80 
U  Hi"  and  oiderkig  oat  hia  hoiae,  he  afaniptlj, 
bat  atlfltttly ,  took  hia  departaie. 

We  wiU  now  inform  Uie  reader—what  maj  have 
ben  already,  in  part,  anticipated— that  a  mntoal 
attanhment,  reenlttng  in  an  engageoMot  to  each 
other^  had  long  esiated  between  Mr.  W.  and  Miaa  8. 
Hot  her  paienta  weie  ebongly  opposed  to  the  match, 
and  ferbade  Mr.  W.  the  house  and  their  daug^btar 
60m  aeeing  him.  Subaeqaently  die  waa  addreaaad 
by  Mr.  B.,  who  waa  ignorant  of  her  praattaehmeni 
and  engageDMnt,  and  whose  soit  waa  warmly  ap> 
pmred  and  fivroced  by  her  parents;  and  he  faH 
encouraged  by  the  manner  in  which  hia  addraseaa 
wwe  received  by  the  fiur  one  heraelf,  who  waa  an* 
wiUrngtogrieroherparentabyrqeotinghim.  Mr. 
B.  preaaed  hia  aoit,  and  her  conaeat  waa  oiged  by 
Ae  parents,  till  finally  ahe  aeemed,  tacitly,  to  ao- 
^[oaeace;  and  the  day  waa  fixed  for  the  nnpUals, 
aabefore  rdated.  In  the  mean  time  die  had  made 
the  anangearant  privately  with  Mr.  W„  the  leaalt 
of  which  the  reader  ia  already  informed  et 

It  only  roBMina  to  add,  t&at  Mr.  B.  aftennurd 
oaarried  an  aaaiable  and  worthy  yo«ag  la4y>  by 
whom  he  waa  tenderly  loved,  and  lived  hai^piJy, 
and  ppoapered  in  the  world.  It  waa  known,  both 
to  Miaa  S.  and  her  parenta,  that  Mr.  W.,  even  befora 
hia  coortahtpi  had  eeotraeted  a  fondneta  for  the 
intoxicating  draaght,  of  which  he  had  occaaionaUj 
gmn  nnmaatakalde  evideotfe.  Tet  ahe  prefoned  a 
reliance  npon  his  solemn  prondae  of  nmendneBt 
rather  than  to  follow  the  wise  ceoaaela  and  wacm* 
iag  of  her  paaaits.  Let  the  fiair  yoong  vaadsr 
ponder  the  ae^oell  Mra.  W.,  aa  we  learn,  lived 
an  onhappy  lifo,  and  poor  ff, 
drunkard's  grave! 


OiLBDT  WiaanLo  tella  ua  that  he  wrate  fak 
own  Memoira,  a  laige  oetavo,  in  aix  or  eight  daya. 
It  coat  him  nodung,  and,  what  ia  wy  natond,  ia 
worth  notibing.  One  might  yawn  aeorea  of  aaah 
books  into  exiatence;  hot  who  ooold  be  the  wiaer 
or  the  better? 
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Tbomk  Lyneh'a^KanmtiTe  of  the  United  Statea 
BxpadUtiott  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea"  lum 
been  before  the  pablie  for  aome  two  or  mmo  yaan^ 
yet  t^  lately  I  hare  not  found  convenient  oppor- 
tanity  to  read  it  It  ia  a  laige  book  of  five  him- 
dred  pagea,  extremely  inconvenieot,foom  ita  aiae»  to 
read.  It  attemptB  to  give,  for  popalar  nae,  a  nann* 
tive  of  the  SqMdition,  made  by  Lieotenant  Lynek 
and  hia  aaaociatea,  of  tiie  United  Statea  Kavy,  to 
the  Jordn  and  the  Dead  Sea.  No  dooht  the  Aqpa- 
dition  waa  cendooted  and  the  observataona  made 
on  prindplee  adentifieally  corraet,  and  the  foela 
recorded  in  the  book  are  nnqneatianahly  rdidila. 
Bnt  the  naerativ*  ia  exoeedin^y  dry,  daU,  and 
anintereeting.  The  Lieutenant,  in  the  proeeaa  of 
aeqroiring  hia  edncation,  aeema  to  have  tnexcnaalily 
neglected  composition.  Ha  aeema  not  to  knew,  or 
not  to  appreciate,  the  beaatwa  of  the  Sngliah  laa- 
gaaga— beaatiaa  in  words,  beantiea  in  oonatraotion» 
and  beantiea  in  illuatrative  and  ornamental  fignma 
of  ihetoric.  With,  thertfora,  a  finer  «haaee  thnn 
often  falla  te  the  lot  of  tmvelera  or  exploien  for 
collecting  malarial  for  a  work  of  aorpaaaing  beanty 
and  of  dnoibing  intereat,  he  has  actoally  foiled  ta 
make  it  readable.  Should  there  be  fonnd  any  man 
of  good  literacy  taste  who  has  read  ^u^  homk 
throaghout,  he  mnat  bare  done  it  merely  aa  ataak 
impoaed  on  him  by  aeme  peoaliar  conaiderBtiaeiaw 
ThuB  it  often  happena  that  one,  with  aMaaa  «f 
making  a  book,  not  only  of  sterling  vahie^  bat  of 
intanae  intereat,  foila  for  the  want  of  tact  or  taate 
in  compoaition.  Ia  it,  then,  right  for  ao  impeitaiit 
a  part  of  education  as  akill  in  writing  to  be  neig- 
lected?  Yet  in  many  of  the  firat  adhook  in  tbe 
land  no  pains  are  taken  by  teaehen  to  implant  or 
pnpila  to  cidtivato  the  gracea  and  the  beentiea  of 
atyle.  In  aome  of  the  moat  f amoua  coUegea  in 
America  there  appeara  of  late  an  incroaaing  aogiaet 
of  the  style  of  cemposition  and  the  manner  of 
debveiy.  In  liatening  to  the  gradoating  addreaaaa 
ef  the  atadante  on  the  Ooramenceaaeat  daya  of  fi-ve 
ocUegeaft  during  the  last  summer,  I  was  paiafoUy 
improaBod  with  the  rery  general  want  ef  gmoe^ 
fiaiah,  and  beaoiy  of  atyle,  and  with  the  boJatefoa% 
harah,  and  coarae  manner  of  delivery.  In  the  eol- 
legaa  east  I  found  the  ab^  no  better  than  in  onr 
youthful  institotions  of  the  west  I  told  tiiea  they 
needed  in  their  inaldtutaana  a  Preieaaor  of  AmaMm^ 

The  aoqmsltian  of  a  graeefal,eaay,  and  beantiftil 
style  of  writing  is  not  a  aasMnr  of  amall  iaqport 
?ine  writing  marka,  in  any  age  or  eooatry,  the 
grade  of  civiliaation  attained;  and  in  any  indi- 
vidual it  ia  theei9N>nentof  the  power  of  hiaeolti- 
vation  of  mind  andof  heart  If  the  acholar would 
be  naeliil,  it  beoomea  Ma  duty  to  acquire,  if  paaai> 
bk,  akiU,  eaae,  and  beauty  in  writing.  The  lovo 
for  reading  worka  of  taate,  of  beauty  of  style,  of 
poetia  conoe|ition#  and  of  fiaidied  easeontion   ia 
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nearly  nniyeraal  in  the  knniBn  race.  Msny  sn 
author  is  read  wholly  for  his  aeeompliihed  style, 
Nor  is  the  voiid  to  blame  for  admiring  fine  a^le. 
Lore  of  the  beaatiAil  is  a  part  of  our  nature.  We 
lore  beantifial  rights  and  beauttftil  sounds.  To 
read  an  author  of  beautiAil  style  aflbctJi  us  not  less 
pleasantly  than  to  look  on  a  beautiful  pietaie  or  to 
listen  to  beautiful  music.  If,  then,  ve  would  reach 
the  heart  and  affect  the  understanding  of  the  readeri 
so  88  to  make  on  him  an  impression  for  good,  we 
must  not  be  inattentive  to  style. 

Of  all  writers,  those  on  religious  subjects  should 
be  the  last  to  neglect  the  gnibes  of  comporition. 
Too  long  has  the  "gay  worid"  monopolised  not 
only  tii0  best  poetry  and  the  best  music,  but  the 
best  prose;  and  the  literature  of  religion  has  been 
of  a  yery  ordinaxy  quality.  It  is  high  time  there 
was  a  revolution  in  this  matter.  We  should  reclaim 
for  the  service  of  religious  literature  all  the  aids  of 
poetiy,  eloquence,  and  taste.  Religious  literature, 
including  biography,  hymnology,  and  evdn  treatises 
on  doctrinal  and  on  practical  religion,  should  as- 
sume a  popular,  tasteful,  beautiful,  and  even  ele- 
gant dress.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  it  be  read 
by  those  who  have  indeed  the  most  need  of  read- 
ing it. 

We  shall  never  succeed  in  dislodging  from  pop- 
ular a£fection  beautiful  literature  by  abusing  its 
moral  t^idency.  We  may  declaim  loog  and  loud 
against  the  poetiy  and  the  novels  of  the  age.  Our 
declamation  will  prove  wholly  unavailing,  unless, 
while  we  proscribe  the  light  literature  to  which  we 
object,  we  furnish  a  substitute  in  the  form  of  re- 
ligious Uterature  ercelllng  in  taste,  style,  and  all 
the  beauties  of  composition,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and 
eloquence,  for  which  God  has  given  the  huntan 
soul  an  appetite  as  ineradicable  as  that  for  food 
or  drink. 

While,  therefore,  you  take  from  your  child,  on 
account  of  their  immoral  tendency,  Byron  and  Bul- 
wer,  and  eSi^ky  md  Scott,  and  Dumas  and  Dickens, 
be  careAil  to  furnish  him  a  substitute  of  oqual  or 
superior  beauty  in  conception  and  in  style.  And 
if  there  be  no  substitute,  then  have  tiiose  to  whom 
have  been  committed  the  destinies  of  religiotts  lit- 
erature proved  sadly  deficient  in  duty. 

In  reading  Lynch's  narrative  of  the  Expedition, 
I  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  unsatis- 
factory results  of  all  attempts  to  identify  the  places 
of  sacred  associations  in  Syria.  Some  fow,  and 
only  a  few  places,  may  be  identified.  The  Dead 
Sea,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  river  Jordan  of 
modem  geography  are  doubtiees  the  same  as  those 
bearing  (he  same  name  in  ancient  times.  The 
modon  city  of  Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands 
OB  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  The  general 
features  of  tlie  country,  the  mountains,  the  plains, 
the  vaU^,  and  the  larger  rivers  are  still  tivBre,  as 
in  the  days  of  Abmham,  of  Solomon,  and  of  Jeans. 
But  the  outlines  only  and  the  profile  of  the  coun- 
try retain  resemblance  of  the  ancient  land  of  Pal- 
estine.   The  filling  up  of  the  landscape  has  wholly 


changed.  The  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture 
hsive  comnungled  and  changed  places,  till  probably 
no  Jew  of  the  times  of  Solomon,  or  even  of  John 
the  Baptist,  should  he,  with  the  fuH  exercise  of 
his  memory  and  all  *  his  intdligence,  return  to 
esrtii,  could  possibly  identify  any  place,  however 
fsmiliar  it  might  once  have  been  to  him.  Kor  is 
tiiere  any  thing  miraculous  in  the  changes  which 
hsnre  come  over  the  phjrsicel  appearance  of  the 
countiy.  Preeisefy  such  changes  do  physical  agen- 
des  always  produce  on  hills  and  valleys  subjected 
to  the  circumstances  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
Syria.  The  countiy  is  a  region  of  numerous  hills 
and  narrow  valleys.  The  hiUs,  like  all  hills  in 
countries  of  primitive  geological  formation,  are 
mostiy  of  rock  thrown  np  by  volcanic  influence. 
In  ancient  times  these  rocky  sides  and  summits 
were  covered  with  soil,  which  supported  a  heavy 
growth  of  vegetation.  Gradually  the  forests  dis- 
appeared by  means  of  the  ax  and  of  raging  fires, 
irhkAi  often  srweep  with  terrific  fuiy  over  mountain 
regions.  Whenever  the  roots  of  the  trees  on  the 
summits  and  the  sides  of  mouhtains  decay,  the  soil 
is  easily  washed  away  by.  the  rains,  till  there  is 
nothing  left  but  solid  and  naked  rock.  You  may 
see  this  tendency  to  denudation  on  the  summits 
and  rides  of  any  mountain  range  in  America 
Thus  by  mere  nattnnl  causes  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine, which  were  once  covered  with  groves  on  their 
summits,  and  with  gardens  and  pastures  on  their 
sides,  hsrve  been  reduced  to  mere  naked,  barren  rocks. 
Their  appearance,  therefote,  has  wholly  changed. 
The  landmarks  which  distinguished  one  hill  from 
another  have  become  wholly  obliterated. 

The  destruction  of  the  forests  and  tiie  denudsr 
tion  of  the  mountains  has,  by  exposing  so  much 
snrfaioe  of  rock  to  the  sun,  so  increased  liie  evapo- 
ration as  to  dry  up  Hke  stitMms,  which  irrigated 
and  rendered  fertile  the  vsUeys.  Sterility,  there- 
fore, in  the  land  of  Judea  has  taken  the  place  of 
fruitfulness  from  causes  suflfeient  to  produce  the 
same  result  in  any  country.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
being,  as  once  it  was,  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  it  has  become  a  land  burnt,  diy,  and 
sterile,  exhibiting  scaroely  more  resemblance  to  its 
former  self  than  does  the  grim  and  ghastiy  skeleton 
to  the  being  of  beauty  and  of  life  which  was  once 
associated  with  it 

And  what  matters  it,  though  we  may  not  see,  in 
the  present  decayed  and  ruined  region,  even  the 
lineaments  of  that  fair  land  in  which  dwelt  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  Savior? 
What  matters  it  that  the  manger,  in  which  the 
Virgin  mother  laid  the  infant  Jesus  to  rest,  is 
no  longer  distinguishsble  among  the  thousand 
otliers  in  Bethlehem  T  What  though  no  man  living 
may  designate  the  field  in  which  the  shepherds 
were  watching  their  flocks,  on  that  auspicious 
night  in  which  the  angels,  with  heavenly  muric, 
gave  thems  a  serenade?  What  though  the  land- 
maries  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  be  wholly 
obliterated,  and  even  the  tragic  hill  of  Oalvaiy  be 
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midi«ting!iiHhahle  among  the  mountiiins  that  aie 
"  round  about  Jerusalem  ?"  What  though  even  the 
place  of  the  holy  aepulcher,  for  whose  empty  pos- 
session the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  contended  so 
long  and  so  bravely,  can  not  be  certainly  identified  ? 

For  me  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  the  Son  of 
God  took  on  himself  the  nature  of  man,  that  he 
died  for  the  world,  and  that,  rising  again  in  tri- 
umph from  the  grave,  and  ascending  on  high,  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  sinners. 

I  would  not  much  care  to  travel  in  Syria.  I 
would  not  like  to  have  tarnished  by  contact  with 
the  present  the  conceptual  picture  of  the  past,- 
painted,  on  the  ever-enduring  tablet  of  my  soul,  by 
the  living  pencil  of  divine  inspiration.  I  would 
not  have  disappear,  in  the  biasing  radiance  of  a 
Syrian  sun,  the  shadowy  twilight  that  floats  in  my 
eye  over  the  mountains  and  the  vales  of  Palestine. 
I  would  not  have  broken  the  spell  nor  dissolved 
the  charm  which  youthful  fancy  threw  aroimd  the 
ideal  of  that  fair  land.  Let  there  remain,  undis- 
figured  by  random  touches  from  the  coarse  and 
common  pencil  of  modem  observation,  the  pristine 
picture,  drawn  by  miagination,  of  Zion's  hill,  of 
the  vale  of  Sharon,  and  of 

"Biloft**  brook, 
TM  flowed  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

How  vain  is  the  hope  of  man  in  attempting  to 
restore  the  pastl  The  Jew  yet  lingers  about  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  expecting  a  day  of  restoration 
will  yet  come.  But  not  to  him  nor  to  it  will  ever 
return  the  gloiy  of  the  ancient  times.  His  race  is 
one  doomed  and  desperate.  His  father-land  is  ine- 
trievably  desolate  and  utterly  hopeless.  Of  it  noth- 
ing remains  but  the  skeleton.  All  that  gave  it 
beauty  and  life  is  gone,  forever  gone. 

In  the  physical  and  the  moral  economy  of  the 
imiverse  each  organisation  of  matter  and  each  act 
of  mind  has  its  part  to  perform,  and  then  they  each 
return '  through  dissolution  to  their  original  ele- 
ments. Syria  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
To  the  civilised  world  that  country  is  now  of  as 
little  use  as  would  be  the  infant's  cradle  to  the  full- 
grown  man.  The  Jews  were  once  the  chosen  people 
of  God— chosen  and  set  apart  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. That  purpose  being  answered,  they  are  no 
longer  needed  in  the  economy  of  grace.  And  vain 
are  all  their  hopes  of  future  power  for  themselves, 
or  renown  for  their  primeval  country. 

No  one  can  read  Lynch,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
book  of  travels  in  the  east,  or  even  in  Europe, 
without  being  painfully  impressed  with  the  de- 
graded and  wretched  condition  of  woman  in  all 
countries  beyond  the  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon  civ- 
ilixation.  In  Mohammedan  countries  females  are 
only  valued  as  marketable  commodities,  daughters 
being  considered  by  the  father  legitimate  articles 
of  bargain  and  sale  for  wives  to  any  one  who  can 
pay  the  price  for  them.  Daughters  inherit  no  share 
of  the  property  of  their  parents.  The  father  dies, 
leaving  property  and  no  son;  the  widow  and  orphan 
daughters  are  despoiled,  and  turned  homeless  on 


the  world,  while  the  whole  estate,  whicli  they  havs 
contributed  to  increase,  is  seized  and  divided  among 
the  male  relatives  of  the  deceased.  It  is  generally 
supposed  Mohammedan  ism  allows  woman  no  soul, 
and,  of  course,  no  future  life.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake.  She  is  allowed  to  have  a  soul,  but  little,  if 
any  thing  else. 

The  condition  of  utter  seclusion  in  which  w<Hnan 
is  kept  in  the  east  is  a  most  singular  feature  in  the 
form  of  human  associatiop.  What  sense  or  reason 
can  there  be  in  shutting  woman  up  in  a  securely 
barricaded  pen,  and  never  allowing  her,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  show  her  face  1  Lieutenant  Lynch 
tells  a  story  of  a  father  with  a  second  wife,  and  a 
son  with  his  wife,  living  for  many  years  in  the 
same  house,  without  the  father's  ever  having  seen 
the  face  of  his  daughter-in-law,  or  the  son  that  of 
his  step-mother. 

To  us  such  a  condition  of  society  seems  abso- 
lutely absurd.  Yet -there  are  among  Anglo-Saxons 
some  notions  and  practices,  relative  to  the  educa- 
tion and  the  legal  rights  of  woman,  scarcely  less  sb- 
surd.  We  may  on  this  matter  adopt  tbe  language 
of  Bums: 

*'  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  cie  u 
To  tee  oonel'i  at  othen  tee  m! 
It  wad  frae  mooie  a  Unader  free  ae, 
An'  fooUah  notion." 
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Thobb  unhappy  beings  who  wander  from  house  to 
house,  privileged  by  the  charter  of  society  to  ob- 
struct Uie  knowledge  they  can  not  impart,  to  ttie 
because  they  are  tired,  or  to  seek  amusement  at  the 
cost  of  others,  belong  to  that  class  of  society  which 
have  affixed  no  other  value  to  time  than  that  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it:  these  are  judges  not  the  best  qual- 
ified to  comprehend  the  nature  and  evil  iji  their 
depredations  in  the  silent  apartment  of  the  studious. 
"We  are  afraid,"  said  some  of  those  visitors  to 
Baxter,  "that  we  break  in  upon  your  time."  "  To 
be  sure  you  do,"  replied  the  disturbed  and  blunt 
scholar. 

The  amiable  Melancthon,  incapable  of  a  harsh 
expression,  when  he  received  these  idle  visits,  only 
noted  down  the  time  he  had  expended,  that  he 
might  reanimate  his  industry,  and  not  lose  a  day. 
The  literary  character  has  been  driven  to  the  most 
inventive  shifts  to  escape  the  irruption  of  a  formi- 
dable party  at  a  single  rush,  who  enter  without 
"besieging  or  beseeching,"  as  Milton  has  it. 

The  ^te  elegsnt,  poetical  Mr.  Ellis,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  at  his  countiy-house,  showed  a 
litersiy  friend,  that,  when  driven  to  the  last,  he 
usually  made  his  escape  by  a  leap  out  of  the  window. 

Brand  Hollis  endeavored  to  hold  out  the  idea  of 
singularity  as  a  shield;  and  the  great  Bobert  Boyle 
was  compelled  to  advertise  in  a  newspaper  that  he 
must  dedine  visits  on  certain  days,  that  he  might 
have  leisure  to  finish  some  of  his.  works. 
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"  This  ia  a  fine  moming,  Heniy;  ean  you  attend 
Churdi  with  me  to-day  t  6r  are  jou  engaged  ?"  Baid 
Lacina  L.  to  her  husband,  as  she  aided  a  yonnger 
si8ter»  who  resided  with  her,  in  femoving  the  fUmi* 
ture  and  eloth  from  the  hreakfitft-table. 

It  was  a  fine  Sabbath  morning,  and  at  that  season 
of  the  year  when  the  bright  and  glowing  summer 
is  blending  its  radisnoe  with  the  first  tints  of  rich 
and  golden  autunm.  The  midnight  broeae  which 
had  stirred  the  surface  of  Lake  £rier  had  died  away 
with  the  first  blush  of  rosy  mom,  and  a  rich  yellow 
sun  threw  its  bright  rays  i^  a  flood  of  glory  OTer 
the  tranquil  waters.  A  quiet  hush  reigned  through- 
out the  Yillsge  of  H.,  and  the  silver  tones  of  the 
Sunday  school  bell  spoke  of  smiling  &oes-snd 
happy  hesits.  It  was  a  day  of  promise  to  the 
Christian— a  type  of  the  "Sabbath  of  the  soul." 
But  it  was  just  such  a  morning  ss  might  tempt  an 
erring  heart  to  forsake  the  sanctuary  of  God.  The 
air  was  bland  and  soft,  and  the  forest-trees  which 
skirted  the  rising  village  were  robed  in  gorgeous 
grandeur,  and  all  natuze  seemed  clothed  in  sum- 
mer's rich  and  ripening  beauty. 

Lucina  L.,  whom  we  have  thus  introduced,  was  a 
young  and  blooming  wife.  She  had  sustained  this 
relation  a  few  months  only.  Her  husband  was  a 
physician,  some  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Luci- 
na's  love  for  him  wss  unbounded;  and  in  most  re- 
spects he  was  well  worthy  of  her  confidence  and 
affection. 

For  several  weeks  she  had  attended  divine  serv- 
ice without  her  husbsnd;  and  on  this  delightlul 
moming.she  wss  anxious  to  have  him  accompany 
her  to  the  sanctuaiy.  There  may  have  been  as 
much  of  self  as  of  piety  in  this  desire;  but  if  it 
were  even  so,  who  could  blame  her?  The  young 
bride,  accustomed  to  the  most  assiduous  attentions 
from  her  Uner,  can  not  see,  without  deep  concern, 
so  great  a  change  wrought  in  the  conduct  of  her 
best  beloved,  that  he  can  permit  her  to  find  her 
way  to  the  sanctuaiy  alone  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath. He  may  plead  study,  business,  or  weariness, 
but  her  eagle  eye  will  penetrate  the  flimsy  vail. 
She  may  conceal  her  emotions  in  his  presence,  but 
burning  tears  wMl  wet  her  cheek,  and  the  iron  will 
enter  her  souL  Lucina  wss  proud  of  her  husband; 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  this  deUcate  sentiment  was 
wounded.  Might  not  observing  eyes  be  turned 
upon  her,  and  prying  curiosity  Inquire,  Why  is  it 
thus?  and  busy  tongues  whisper  naughty  things? 
When,  therefore,  she  proposed  the'  question  to  her 
husband  it  wss  not  without  some  solicitude.  The 
inquiry  was  made  in  a  sweet,  cenciliatoiy  tone,  and 
she  lifted  her  large  blue  eyes  to  the  doctor's  face, 
and  paused  for  a  reply. 

"I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  that  I  can  not  oblige  you 
to-day,"  replied  Dr.  L.;  ''it  is  a  channing  morning, 
indeed,  and  I  had  thought  of  a  littls  excursion  in 
Vol.  Xn.— is 


the  country.  -  A  couple  of  mUes'  sail  up  the  river 
on  such  a  fine  day  as  this  would  be  jileasant  for  us 
both.  We  will  visit  the  old  farm  of  Judge  W.,  get 
a  specimen  of  fruit  from  the  first  orchard  planted 
in  the  countty,  and  return  in  time  for  tea.  I  hope, 
dear,  you  will  go  with  me.  It  ib  seldom,  you  know, 
that  I  ask  you  to  go  out  on  the  Sabbath.  But," 
continued  he,  "do  as  you  please,  Lucina;  if  yon 
don't  wUh  to  go  soy  so,  and  I — ^I — "  here  he  paused. 
Lucina  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor.  At  length,  without  lifting  them, 
she  replied,  in  a  cahn  and  somewhat  hesitating 
tone, 

"Wdll,  Heniy,  I  would  much  prefer  going  to 
Church,  as  I  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  do  on 
the  Sabbath;  but  if  you  think  I  ought  to  accom- 
pany you,  I  will  do  so;  but  I  hope  we  will  return 
in  time  for  the  afternoon  service." 

A  slight  shadow,  as  from  some  disturbing 
thought,  passed  away  like  a  cloud  ftom  the  brow 
of  the  Doctor,  and  his  face  lighted  up  with  an  ez- 
ptession  of  the  finest  good-humor,  as  he  exclaimed, 

"Good,  my  love;  I  must  attend  Church  half  a 
dosen  Sabbaths  in  succession  to  pay  you  for  your 
kindness." 

Lucina,  as  if  encouraged,  looked  up  with  a 
pleasant  smile.  Had  the  last  remark  of  her  hus- 
band excited  a  hope  the  sacrifice  she  was  making 
of  a  good  conscience  might  result  in  his  good? 
Did  no  voice  from  within  whisper,  "Shall  toe  do 
evil,  that  ^ood  may  come?" 

Such,  in  substance,  was  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  Dr.  L.  and  his  young  wife.  Could 
his  guardian  angel  have  whispered  in  his  ear  at 
that  moment,  he  might  have  said,  "Alas,  young 
man,  how  little  do  you  dream  that  your  footstep 
shall  no  more  be  heard  on  the  threshold  of  God's 
house  I  The  voice  of  your  Lucina  has  invited  you 
to  (he  sanctuaiy  for  the  last  time." 

Dt.  L.  was  the  son  of  respectable  but  not  wealthy 
parents,  who  resided  in  one  of  the  eastern  states. 
His  religious  training  had  been  such  as  to  leave  his 
mind  without  any  definite  views  on  theology  or 
piety.  He  was  no  Atheist;  yet  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being  awoke  in  his  mind  no  sentiment  of 
veneration  or  reverence.  He  never  disputed  the 
immortality  of  his  soul;  yet  he  seemed  in  no  de- 
gree concerned  for  its  future  welfare.  He  was 
pleased  that  his  wife  was  a  Christian;  for,  as  is 
usual  with  men,  he  had  somehow  associated  a 
higher  degree  of  moral  purity  and  holy  affection 
with  the  heart  of  a  pious  female,  than  can  be  found 
in  others.  In  short,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  he  had 
no  special  taste  for  religion,  he  had  no  prejudice 
against  it  He  was  just  such  a  man  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  devoted  wife  might  hope,  by  the  firmness, 
and  meekness,  and  ardor  of  true  religion,  to  win  to 
the  cross  of  Christ. 

He  had  hurried  through  his  academic  studies, 
and,  after  a  short  but  close  course  of  reading  with 
an  experienced  physician,  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and 
coinmeneed  practice  on  the  Western  Reserve.    The 
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countzj  was  still  oomparatiyely  new,  intelligent 
phydciang  scarce;  and  the  close  of  his  first  year's 
practice  found  him  pretty  well  established  in  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  conyirial  circles  of  the  winter  evenings 
among  the  rural  population,  Dr.  L.  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lucina,  to  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently united.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  old 
pioneer  of  the  country—^  truly  pious  and  respect- 
able man.  Lucy  was  a  mere  child  when  her  father 
came  to  the  countiy.  I  remember  well  how  she 
looked  in  childhood-^a  real  forest-nymph. 

The  literary  advantages  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ments were  extremely  lin^ted;  but,  through  the 
praiseworthy  exertions  of  an  elder  sister,  Lucina, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had  acquired  an  education 
fully  equal  to  that  usually  obtained  by  young  ladies 
of  her  age,  at  even  good  boarding  schools. 

It  is  a  melancholy  task  to  speak  of  beauty  whose 
light  i»  extinguished— to  describe  charms  which, 
like  withered  roses,  are  blighted  forever.  Still,  I 
must  say,  that,  as  Lucina  rose  to  womanhood,  she 
was  a  charming  girL  Even  now  I  seem  to  see  her 
before  me  as  in  girlhood  days.  She  was  gentle  in 
manners  and  faultless  in  person.  In  stature  neither 
tall  nor  diminutive,  she  was  just  of  that  hight 
which  displays  to  the  best  advantage  grace  and 
dignity.  Her  long,  fair  hair  fell  in  rich  clusters  on' 
her  shoulders,  shading  a  neck  of  snowy  whiteness. 
Her  fine,  large  blue  eyes  were  expressive  of  intelli- 
gence and  purity,  and  were  surmounted  by  a  fore- 
head of  classic  fonn  and  ivoiy  polish.  And  if 
there  was  a  lack  of  etiquette  and  studied  politeness, 
such  as  is  Jicquired  in  refined  and  fashionable  soci- 
ety, its  place  was  well  supplied  with  a  goodness  of 
heart,  and  an  engaging  frankness  of  manner,  which 
won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
her.  And  when  seventeen  summers  had  passed 
over  her,  she  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  her 
fair  associates,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  envied, 
and  the  most  admired  of  them  all.  Moreover,  she 
was  sincerely  pious;  and  this,  as  a  crowning  ac- 
complishment, threw  a  luster  and  finish  on  her 
charms,  and  an  ambrosial  sweetness  round  her 
person  and  deportment,  without  which  even  the 
roost  splendid  beauty  is  like  a  rose  without  its  fra- 
grance. 

Lucina  received  the  attentions  of  Dr.  L.  with  re- 
spect and  deference;  and  they  were  married  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  a  few  weeks  after  commenced 
housekeeping  in  a  new  but  promising  village  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Erie.  New  as  was  the  place,  a 
house  of  worship  had  already  been  erected,  and 
New  England  enterprise  and  piety  united  sustained 
a  Gospel  ministry. 

For  some  time  Dr.  L.  attended  divine  service  reg- 
ularly with  his  wife;  but  as  the  summer  advanced, 
he  was  less  punctual,  till  at  length  he  was  seldom 
there.  Sometimes,  however,  he  had  been  called  out 
of  Church,  and  charity  would  naturally  suggest, 
that  perhaps  his  absence  from  the  sanctuary  was 
owing  to  professional  duties;  and  so  it  sometimes 


was,  but  not  always.    This  &ct  his  wife  knew,  and 
therefore  felt  afflicted. 

Lucina  was  well  aware  that  Dr.  L.  was  not  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion;  but  she  thought  him  manX, 
and  hoped  to  see  him  become  religious.  Her 
piety,  though  sincere,  was,  in  one  respect,  defect- 
ive—it lacked  firmness.  Ordinary  temptatioii  she 
resisted;  but  when  the  voice  of  affection  called 
her  from  the  path  of  duty,  she  knew  not  how  to 
repel  the  solicitation.  This  weakness,  it  is  to  be 
fieared,  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many  a  promiaing 
Ohristian  wife.  United  to  a  worldly  minded  hus- 
band, in  the  firnt  hours  and  days  of  her  wedded 
love  sh0  places  him  above  her  Savior;  ao  that  when 
her  duty  to  Gk>d  and  his  Church  comes  in  oompeti- 
tion  with  the  wishes  of  her  chosen  companion,  she 
yields  to  the  latter,  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  by 
degrees  loses  aU  communion  with  the  Bedeemer. 
She  may  still  make  a  profession,  but  it  will  be  pow- 
erless on  her  husband:  tha  salt  has  lost  its  savor; 
snd,  so  far  as  the  salvation  of  her  beloved  depends 
on  her  example,  he  is  a  lost  msn.  When  Lucina 
was  invited  to  leave  the  sanctuary  for  a  pleasme 
visit  on  the  holy  Sshbath,  she  should  have  frankly 
answered  that  she  could  not  do  it  with  a  good  eon- 
science,  and  begged  to  be  excused.  This  would 
have  been  the  path  of  duty.  But  as  it  waa,  die 
yielded  to  her  husband's  solicitation  to  ain;  and 
fearfully  awful  was  the  result. 

Just  as  the  village  bell  rang  for  the  morning  serv- 
ice, Lucina  tHrew  alight  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
and  taking  the  arm  of  her  hudiand,  walked  a  few 
rods,  to  the  bank  ol  a  river,  which  was  the  eaatem 
boundary  of  the  village,  and  which  there  minted 
ita  waters  with  the  Lake.  Flacing  his  partner  in 
one  end  of  a  light  canoe,  the  Doctor  seated  himself 
at  the  other,  and  pushed  out  into  the  stream.  The 
use  of  the  paddle  was  but  amusement  to  Dr.  L.; 
and  propelled  by  his  vigorous  arm,  they  were  soon 
gliding  rapidly  up  the  still  waters,  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  tangled  vines  and  bending  trees 
which  ovediung  the  stream.  An  hour  or  less 
brought  them  to  the  place  of  landing.  Fastening 
the  canoe  to  the  roots  of  an  aged  sycamore,  they 
walked  ^up  the  hill,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
brought  them  to  the  old  mansion  of  Judge  W. 

In  the  afternoon  they  returned  to  the  canoe;  but 
that  evening  they  were  not  at  their  aocnstoraed 
home.  The  next  nunning  a  hat  and  shawl  were 
seen  floating  slowly  down  the  sluggish  stream. 
They  were  recognised  as  belonging  to  Dr.  L.  and 
his  wife.  The  alann  was  given,  and  search  made. 
A  few  rods  'below  the  j»pot  where  the  canoe  had 
beep  moored  it  was  fo^d  upside  down,  and  drifted 
against  some  willows  which  skirted  the  stream. 
Soon  the  unfortunate  pair  were  found,  cloeely 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  The  hands  of  Lucy 
weie  finnly  clasped  round  the  neck  of  h«r  hus- 
band, while  his  arms  encircled  her  waist.  It  was 
a  melancholy  spectacle  to  behold.  How  the  catas- 
trophe occuned  none  could  tell.  It  was  supposed 
that,  as  she  stepped  into  the  canoe,  she  lost  her 
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balance,  oTeitunung  the  fnil  boat  The  water  vas 
deep,  and  the  Doctor,  in  his  efforts  to  rescue  her, 
▼as  dnwn  under;  and  so  both,  in  an  unexpected 
moment,  perished,  and  their  spirits  passed  together 
into  "the  hands  of  the  living  Qod." 

It  was  a  sad  sight  the  next  day,  as  two  coffins 
were  borne  in  solemn  silence  to  the  church,  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  awaiting  the  service 
for  the  dead.  And  sad  was  the  circle  of  weeping 
friends  assembled  there  to  commit  to  the  tomb  those 
whom  they  had  so  recently  seen  at  the  hymeneal 
altar,  frdl  of  hope  and  promise.  Could  it  be  T  Ah, 
yes,  it  was  a  sad  raidity!-— their  clay-cold  forms 
were  before  them  I  Death  had  placed  his  signet  on 
their  brows; -and  ere  the  sunweAt  down  the  fair, 
the  beautifrd,  the  pious,  but  erring  Lucina,  and  her 
beloved  husband,  were  placed,  side  by  side,  in  one 
grave. 

Fair  reader,  hast  thou  a  husband,  the  object  of 
thy  trust' and  love,  and  he  not  a  Christian?  O, 
then,  to  him  should  you  be  a  guardian  angel  I 
With  a  faith  that  looks  trustingly  to  th^  strong  arm 
of  OmnipoteneCf  expect  his  salvatioil.  Dream  not 
that  by  any  sinful  compliance  you  can  advance 
either  his  interest  or  your  own.  Amid  all  the  ten- 
derness of  unbounded  affection,  let  Christian  firm- 
neas  be  exhibited  as  a  bright  and  glowing  gem  in 
the  constellation  of  your  graces.  If  that  firmness 
should  sometimes  give  offense,  it  will  in  the  end 
secure  respect,  and  aid  you  in  winning  to  the  Sa- 
vior one  dearest  to  your  heart 

Unfortunate  Lucina,  had  she  been  ss  true  to  her 
God  as  she  was  affectionate  to  her  husband,  had  she 
refused  to  be  his  company  in  that  fatal  visit,  the 
awful  catastrophe  might  have  been  averted;  and 
thus  she  have  been  his  guardian  angel.  As  it  was, 
her  weakness  brought  a  sudden  night  on  their 
earthly  hopes,  and  their  sun  of  life  went  down 
amid  clouds  and  darkness. 


HANDWBITINQ  OF  EMINENT  PEftSONS. 

KAsmr  LuTBxa:  The  writing  was  firm  and  legi- 
ble, though  not  very  equal  nor  very  straight  Sir 
Thomas  More:  Lines,  crooked,  and  tumbling  down 
MIL  Bubens:  Manly,  bold,  with  a  careless  ease  and 
clearness,  denoting  mastery  of  hand.  Lord  Bacon: 
Very  like  an  elegant  modem  shorthand.  Clear, 
neat,  and  regular.  Voltaire:  Very  regular,  clear, 
steady,  and  straight;  evidently  not  written  rapidly, 
bat  with  a  continuous  ease  which  might  go  on 
writing  book  after  book  in  just  the  same  way.  Oli- 
ver Cromwell:  Large,  bold,  steady,  sharp,  and 
straight  The  signature  made  up  of  halberds  and 
pointed  palisades.  Danton:  Willful,  daring,  with- 
out method  or  care.  Pope:  Very  bad,  small,  fall  of 
indecision;  a  veiy  hedgonow  of  corrections  and  era- 
snres.  Porson:  Correct  and  steady;  the  reverse  of 
his  personal  appearance  and  habits.  Shakspeare: 
A  very  bad  hand  indeed,  confrised,  crowded,  crook- 
ed in  the  lines,  and  scarcely  legible.  Napoleon: 
Still  more  illegible.    No  letters  formed  at  alL 
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WHsiraot  are  east  our  destinies 
In  peaceful  ways,  or  ways  of  strife, 

A  solemn  thing  to  us  it  is, 
This  mystery  of  human  life. 

Solemn,  when  first,  unconscious,  dumb, 
Within  an  untried  world  we  stand. 

Immortal  beings,  that  have  come 
Newly  from  Gk>d's  creating  hand. 

And  solemn,  even  as  'tis  fleet. 

The  time,  when,  learning  childish  fears. 
We  cross,  with  scarcely  balanced  feet, 

The  threshold  of  our  mortal  years. 

'Tis  solemn,  when,  with  parting  smiles. 
We  leave  Its  innocence  and  truth, 

To  learn  how  deeper  than  the  child's 
Are  all  the  loves  and  fears  of  youth. 

It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  snap 
The  cords  of  human  love  apart; 

More  solemn  stiUto  feel  them  wrap 
Their  wondrous  strength  atiout  the  heart. 

'Tis  solemn  to  hi^e  ever  known 
The  pleadings  of  the  soul  unmoved — 

Solemn  to  feel  ourselves  alone; 
More  solemn  still  to  be  beloved. 

It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  wear 
The  roses  of  the  bridal  wreath — 

Solemn  the  words  we  utter  there. 
Of  faith  unchanging  until  death. 

Solemn  is  life,  when  Qod  uidocks 
The  fountain  in  the  soul  most  deep-~ 

Solemn  the  heart-beat  when  it  rocks 
A  young  immortal  to  its  sleep. 

'Tis  solemn,  when  the  Power  above 
Darkens  our  being's  living  spark — 

Solemn  to  see  the  friends  we  love 
Going  downward  from  us  to  the  dark. 

O,  human  life,  when  all  thy  woes 
And  all  thy  trials  are  struggled  through, 

What  can  eternity  disclose 
More  wondrous  solenm  than  we  knew  I 


TO  FANCY. 
Watt  me  where  the  stars  appear. 
Where  the  other  worlds  career; 
Let  me  scan  the  dazzling  scroll 
Qod*B  hand  only  can  unroll  I 
Let  me  hear  the  saints  rejoice, 

Qiving  praise  with  harp  and  voice; 
Let  me  tread  the  welkin  round, 
LuU/ed  in  soft  Elysian  sound; 
Let  me  rove  the  fields  of  light. 
Give  their  glories  to  my  sight ! 
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ar  Mua  AX.ioa  oAmar. 


In  pne  or  two  of  the  late  nnmbera  of  the  Repoe- 
itorj  articlee  have  appeared,  relating  to  the  inter- 
esting subject  on  which  I  now  pippose  to  write 
down  some  few  obserrations  and  recollections, 
illustrating  various  phases  of  connubial  felicity, 
and  suggesting,  perhaps,  their  causes.  I  am  em- 
boldened to  do  this,  not  that 

"Long  experience  hu  made  me  sa^e,** 

but  that  contributors  are  invited  to  make  the  sub- 
ject their  theme. 

"But  for  one  little  circumstance,  what  honor  I 
might  come  to!"  said  one  of  the  "meny  wires  of 
Windsor,"  in  view  of  the  love-making  of  Sir  John 
Falstaif.  And  so,  but  for  some  little  circumstance, 
as  fatallj  in  the  way,  however,  as  was  the  husband 
of  that  merry  dame  in  the  way  of  a  marriage  with 
Sir  John,  what  happiness  thousands  joined  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  might  come  to  1  But  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  write  an  essay,  or  to  generalize  on  the  mar- 
ital relation,  which  would  be  "a  sea  of  glory  far 
beyond  my  depth;"  I  do  not 'even  design  to  draw 
any  comparison  between  the  pleasure  of 

"  Maidea  meditation,  fnor  fl«e," 
and  the  less  isolate,  musing, 

•«  With  one  to  whisper,  tweet  it  lolitade.* 

No,  no,  I  will  keep  my  conclusions  on  the  "sage 
and  serious  doctrine"  in  mental  reservation.  In 
this  "paper"  I  only  propose  to  write  "what  I  saw 
on  a  canal-boat."  Perhaps  my  readers  may  be  dis- 
suaded by  this  diminutive  title  from  any  farther 
reading;  but  how  should  they  know  what  might  be 
seen  there? — ^I  didn't  know  till  /  traveled,  as  a  very 
wise  young  lady  once  replied  to  one  of  our  eminent 
Cincinnatians.  He  was  speaking  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Queen  City  markets;  and  she,  being  a 
native  of  New  Orleans,  contended  for  the  greater 
excellence  of  the  Crescent,  till,  losing  patience,  for 
that  the  Oincinnatian  had  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment, she  abruptly  checked  the  conversation  by 
remarking,  with  the  most  dignified  emphasis,  "Hr. 
BlBSik^Ihavetraveledr 

But  this  by  the  way.  Let  me  return  to  the  scene 
of  the  particular  observations  I  now  intend  to  note 
down.  In  the  autumn  of  1850  I  found  myself,  an 
invalid,  bound  homeward  to  Ohio,  from  a  summer 
excursion  among  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art 
east  of  the  mountains,  impatient  of  delay,  queru- 
lous and  uncomfortable  as  an  invalid  need  be.  I 
remember  especially  well  the  incidents  of  the  jour- 
ney from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg;  for  in  my  un- 
h^thful  state  of  mind  and  body,  they  told  upon 
me  with  a  rasping  effect.  I  must  pass  over  my 
leave-takings  in  Boston  and  New  York;  they  were 
not  many  nor  heart-rending;  for  it  was  never  my 
good  fortune  to  make  many  friends,  even  with  the 
opportunity  in  my  favor;  but  at  this  time  I  had 
tarried  at  the  different  points  briefly  and  in  seclu- 
sion, being  for  the  most  part  a  wanderer  in  a  strange 


land;  and  after  a  few  natural  tears  I  left  behind  the 
old  State-House,  the  "cradle  of  liberty,"  and  the 
cleanly  and  quiet  courts  trodden  by  the  shades  of  the 
AdamJses,  the  Oatises,  and  the  Hancocks,  the  Sound 
with  its  blue,  ruffled  waters  and  highly  cultivated 
borders,  and  sat  watching,  from  the  deck  of  one  of 
the  ^lendid  packets  which  |Uy  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  the  lessening  of  the  spire  of 
Trinity  against  the  sky  till  it  quite  faded  oat,  and 
the  separate  and  towering  piles  i^hich  decorate  the 
metropolis  of  the  east  were  lost  in  the  black  and 
dense  mass  and  under  the  obscuring  atmosphere, 
till  finally  "the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
which  men  call"  New  York  wsB  divided  from  me 
by  the  green  hills  of  New  Jersey;  and  the  ripe 
orchard  slopes  and  clear,  sparkUng  waters  that  ^y 
before  me  like  chrisms  of  healing,  made  me  calm, 
and  I  said,  in  view  of  fthe  farewells  spoken  and  the 
kind  ones  left, 

«  Well,  if  we  meet  again,  wkr,  we  ihafl  aaulo." 

In  Philadelphia  our  little  party  halted  only  for  a 
day.  It  was  die  Sabbath;  and  not  being  privileged 
to  attend  Ghtrch,  and  meeting  the  light  of  no 
friendly  hearth,  and  having  been  unfortunate  in 
the  selection  of  a  hotel,  my  recollections  are  associ- 
ated with  stewed  frogs  and  rancid  bacon.  I  know 
this  is  unjust;  but,  notwithstanding  the  many  good 
reports  of  the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  I  find  it 
hard  to  divest  myself  of  prejudice.  Then  I  have 
another  charge  against  the  city.  It  was  owing  to 
the  counsel  of  some  scape-grace  we  met  here,  that 
we  took  a  new  and  mott  eliyibU  route  thenoe  to 
Pittsburg. 

Having  been  got  over  the  mountains  by  a  myste- 
rious process  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  which  would 
baffle  my  poor  powers  of  description,  and  in  cars 
rendered  obnoxious,  I  might  say  noxious,  by  the 
determination  of  the  majority  to  keep  the  windows 
fast  shut,  in  a  short  time  the  atmosphere  became 
"impierceable  by  power  of  any  star,"  for  a  drix- 
zling  rain  was  falling,  and  half  the  ^entUmen  per- 
sisted in  standing  on  the  platform  till  sufficiently 
drenched  to  emit  a  cloud  of  steam  on  their  return 
to  their  seats.  In  our  immediate  vicinity  we  had 
two  poor  shivering  wretches,  blue  as  ^e  rocky 
walls  that  hemmed  in  the  rail  track,  and  shaking 
worse  than  did  OsBsar  when  he  came  from  the 
drowning  waterA,  "crying,  like  a  sick  giri/'  for 
help.  Once,  almost  stifling,  I  did  with  daring 
hardiness  put  down  the  window;  for  at  one  of  the 
stations  where  whisky  and  gingercake  are  procur- 
able, two  mountain  maids  had  come  aboard,  one 
bearing  in  her  arms  a  dirty  lapdog,  on  which  she 
wasted  a  world  of  fondness,  and  the  other  a  basket 
redolent  of  bread,  butter,  and  onions.  Under  this 
new  infliction  I  did  put  down  the  window,  and  for 
a  moment,  braving  the  frowns  of  the  ladies  and  the 
popular  dislike,  snuflbd  the  fresh  air;  but  when  one 
of  these  ague  victims,  "like  a  lean  goose,  upturned 
his  slanting  ey^,"  my  heart  misgave  me,  and  I  drew 
it  up  again;  and  closing  my  eyes  against  the  awful 
realities  of  the  time  and  place,  I  folded  my  arms. 
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and  thought  of  the  torturing  wheels  and  the  nuur- 
tjr  fires  of  old.  I  beUere  that  it  was  the  most  he- 
roic act  I  ever  did. 

At  one  of  the  small  fish  and  molasses  towns  in 
eastern  PennsjlTania,  we  left  the  cars,  elated  with 
the  prospect  of  bettering  our  condition,  and  took 
passage  on  the  new  and  fast-running  packet,  "Nep- 
tune/' bound  for  Pittsburg.  What  a  rushing  and 
tumbling  there  was  of  the  multitudinous  and  mul- 
tifarious herd  I  for  others  were  as  weaiy  of  the 
mountain  passes  as  we,  and  in  as  grsat  haste  to 
T^^ister  names  and  secure  seats  at  the  supper-taUe, 
and  berths  for  the  night,  as  we;  so  that  we  were 
no  sooner  fairly  aboard,  than  we  discovered,  that, 
thofugh  we  were  not  preeiselj  in  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  we  were  in  most  uncomfortable  plight 

But  there  are  few  situations  which  admit  of  no 
alleviation.  Through  the  prison-gate  of  the  old 
astronomer  came  the  loving  and  tender  beams  of 
the  stare;  the  dull  walls  of  the  dungeon  of  Tasso 
were  radiant  with  visionary  smiles;  and  out  of  the 
ruins  of  a  broken  heart  poets  have  built  their  most 
glorious  rhymes;  and,  to  make  a  tenrible  descent, 
in  the  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  cabin  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania canal-boat,  a  homesick  and  impatient  in- 
valid once  found  solace  for  her  sufferings.  Night 
was  closing  in,  and  it  may  be  that  now  and  then  a 
dimpled  wave  had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace— I 
am  not  sure  as  to  the  precise  time,  only  that  twi- 
light gray  had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad, 
when  the  three  sober  and  jiuled  horses,  not  exactly 
"like  steeds  that  knew  their  riden,"  drew  out  the 
great  coil  of  rope  to  a  straight  line,  and  our  "Nep- 
tune," with  all  her  glory  on,  "walked  thewatera 
like  a  thing  of  life/' 

We  were  no  sooner  under  way  than  preparations 
began  for  supper;  and  all  having  had  a  wearisome 
day's  journey,  with  no  regular  meal,  great  eager- 
ness for  the  completion  of  arrangements  was  felt; 
and  when  the  two  head  men  sat  down,  the  two 
great  dishes  at  either  end  of  the  table— beefsteak 
and  sausages— "just  at  the  self-same  beat  of  Time's 
wide  wings,"  even  common  civility  was  quite  lost 
sight  of;  and  the  rattling  of  the  two-tined  forks 
and  broad-bladed  knives  was  any  thing  but  agree- 
able music  to  the  many,  who,  like  Macbeth  at  the 
banquet,  had  been  pushed  from  their  stools. 

Among  the  most  unscrupulous  in  securing  seats 
at  the  table,  and  the  most  noisy  and  exacting  in 
their  demands  upon  the  servants,  was  a  party  of 
six — two  gentlemen  and  their  wives,  an  Irish  maid, 
and  child  of  about  two  years;  and  I  still  think,  as 
I  thought  then,  it  was  the  most  depraved  specimen 
of  humanity  it  was  ever  my  misfortune  to  meet 
We  afterward  learned  that  they  belonged  to  the 
F.  F.  V.'a. 

The  Irish  maid  I  have  mentioned  as  having 
charge  at  the  child,  which  she  habitually  called 
" love"  and  "darling,"  and  which  belonged  to  the 
elder  of  the  married  pain,  was  a  garrulous  sort  of 
person,  and  during  our  tedious  voyage  commu- 
nicated to  us  the  interesting  partieulan,  illustra- 


tive of  the  little  scenes  I  am  about  to  relate.  Our 
own  "maid"  and  children— for  we  had  children 
belonging  to  our  party— afforded  felicitous  media 
for  these  confidences. 

The  parents  of  the  "darling/'  whom  I  shall  call 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Troubled,  were  residents  of  one  of 
the  old  Virginia  towns  on  the  Ohio  shore,  and  had 
been  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  for  some 
three  or  four  years— long  enough  for  the  bringing 
out  of  the  sharp  angles  of  character  when  the  sober 
certainty  of  possession  makes  the  effort  to  soften  or 
conceal  superfluous;  at  least  such  seems  the  unfor- 
tunate and  false  conclusion  of  too  many. 

Mrs.  Troubled  was  a  thin,  pale,  wiry  woman, 
whose  sharply  cut  features,  closely  compressed  lips, 
and  cold,  decisive  tone  might  have  been  sad  pre- 
moniton  of  that  perfect  blending  of  soul  with  soul, 
which  the  long  journey  through  time  and  eternity 
requires;  but  she  was  an  heiress— and , 
**  CoBstanor  1It«s  in  realms  above, 
Aad  yoath  is  flekle  and  hope  is  Taia;** 

and  the  time  was  evidently  past  when  each  was  to 
the  other  the  be-all  and  the  end-all. 

They  had  been  passing  the  summer  at  the  fash- 
ionable resorts— Saratoga,  Newport,  and  the  like— 
and  were  just  returning  home— the  lady  in  ill 
health,  to  which  I  hope  may  be  attributed  some  of 
her  shrewish  tyranny.  Her  husband,  a  meek,  quiet- 
looking,  blue-eyed  man,  she  seemed  to  think  respon- 
sible for  all  her  trials  and  sufibrings,  and  he,  poor 
soul,  seemed  to  think  so  too.  By  some  mishap,  as 
she  seated  herself  at  the  tea-table,  her  hair  fell  down, 
not  in  the  rippled  flood  which  poets  speak  of,  but 
iu  a  rough  twist  that  uncoiled  itself  down  her  shoul- 
dere  ungracefully,  to  say  the  least  She  seemed  not 
to  heed  it,  however,  and  her  husband,  bending 
toward  her,  ventured  what  was  probably  a  reminder, 
from  the  doggery  look,  and  the  reply  that  he  had 
better  attend  to  his  own  affaire.  But  though  she 
seemed  perfectly  at  ease,  his  distress  visibly  in- 
creased, and  once  more  leaning  toward  her,  he 
essayed  to  twine  up  himself  the  mysterious  knot; 
but  his  unpracticed  hand  was  baffled,  and  his  lady 
continued  to  partake  of  the  tea  and  toast  without 
alleviating  his  discomposilre,  or  noticing  him  in 
any  way,  till  at  length  he  gave  up  in  despair. 

I  think  Beatrice  could  have  felt  no  worse  when 
she  exclaimed,  in  the  close  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
"Ceiici," 

"  Here,  mother,  tie 
Mr  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  np  this  hair 
la  any  simple  Itnot.    How  often 
HaTo  we  done  this  for  one  another; 
Now  we  shall  never  do  it  any  more." 

Presently  "darling,"  in  the  lap  of  her  nurse,  close 
at  hand,  made  some  unruly  demonstrations,  and 
the  father  attempted  to  administer  a  little,  low- 
voiced  reproof;  but  this  ''harmless,  necessary  act" 
drew  down  upon  him  the  admonition  that  if  he 
would  attend  to  the  wants  of  his  poor  wife  he 
would  find  enough  to  do— a  conclusion  to  which 
almost  any  one  would  have  arrived  after  hearing  a 
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(ew  of  her  demandfl.  Notwithstanding  her  protest, 
the  blue-eyed  man  seemed  half  determined  to  "  rebel 
and  throw  off  the  yoke;"  but,  on  a  second  attempt 
to  exercise  paternal  authority,  she  peremptorily 
ordered  the  child  to  be  brought  to  her,  and,  clasping 
it  to  her  bosom  as  though  to  protect  it  from  the  med- 
itated violence  of  a  brutal  fiUher,  she  suffered  it  to 
paddle  in  her  tea-cup  as  it  would,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  table-cloth  and  the  neighboring  dishes. 
During  the  pemainder  of.  the  journey  I  saw  not 
the  slightest  indication  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
to  dissent  from  the  soyereign  will. 

We  crept  along  at  what  seemed  a  snailli  pace, 
though  the  horses  were  moat  of  the  time  kept  on 
the  trot;  but  the  heat  was  intense,  and  the  crowded 
state  of  the  cabin  rendered  our  situation  so  uncom- 
fortable, that  any  reasanable  sort  of  impatience  or 
ill-humor  would  have  been  excusable.  I  shall  never 
think  there  is  any  thing  to  redeem  Pennsylvaniar— 
certainly  not  till  I  see  some  better  portion  of  it;  for 
as  it  is,  I  have  only  memories  of  miserable  huts, 
with  salt  wells  adjoining;  hills  awfully  steep  and 
stony,  down  which  the  coal  is  slidden  from  the 
pits,  about  which  you  sometimes  see  the  miners, 
looking  starved  and  black.  Then  the  houses  of 
the  Dutch  fanners,  such  as  I  saw,  are  miserable 
tenements,  through  which  the  winds  of  winter 
might  blow  as  they  would,  though  the  great  stone 
bams  indicated  threshing-floors  sufficiently  ample 
for  the  procuring  of  better  homes.  Now  and  then 
we  passed  a  village,  consisting  of  ^  few  blackened 
and  dilapidated  dwellings,  a  long,  low  tavern,  and 
a  doctor's  office.    I  wonder  how  they  lived  I 

On  passing  these  villages,  Mr.-  Troubled  invari- 
ably jumped  ashore  to  consult  the  doctor  or  buy 
someUiing  for  his  wife.  Now  he  bought  her  some 
candy,  now  some  losenges,  now  peppermint-drops, 
and  now  something  else.  But  all  would  not  cadm 
the  turbulence.  Constantly  he  hovered  about  her, 
saying,  "My  dear,  do  you  feel  better?"  and  "My 
dear,  can  I  do  any  thing?"  To  all  of  which  she 
made  brief,  cold,  negative  replies;  but  the' unhappy 
man  continued  his  attentions,  as  his  judgment  or 
instincts  dictated. 

The  husband's  efforts  to  please  her  were  never 
rewarded  with  a  smile— never  even  recognijsed  at 
all;  but  her  supercilious  and  exacting  demeanor 
seemed  to  say,  "Tou  are  my  man,  and  wear  my 
livery-— do  thus  and  so."  For  how  many  shekels 
of  silver  he  had  taken  this  woman  to  wife  I  did 
not  learn;  but  no  matter  how  great  the  amount,  he 
had  better  have  taken  coals  of  fire  in  his  bosom. 
These  conjugal  exhibitions  I  said  amused  me:  so 
they  did  at  first;  but  at  length  they  became  painful. 
I  Qould  not  bear  to  see  manhood  so  degraded,  and 
womanhood  so  degraded,  too. 

When  will  men  and  women  learn  that  false  and 
forced  relations  are  a  belli  When  will  husbands 
and  wives  learn  to  exercise  mutual  patience  and 
forbearance,  and  with  the  same  sweet  amenities 
that  won  love  first  strive  to  retain  it  I  Home  should 
be  a  little  heaven,  and  woman  its  presiding  angel. 


There  is  no  poet's  dream  that  may  not  be  realised, 
where  heart  beats  back  to  heart,  and  soul  reaponds 
to  soul,  as  star  shineth  unto  star. 
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Lit  patent  medicines  alone.  All  the  sanapa- 
rillas,  cherry  pectorals,  and  lung  halwuns  in  the 
world,  if  swallowed  three  times  a  day,  wiU  do  you 
no  more  good  than  three  teaspoonfuls  of  rain-water. 
They  wiU  beget  instead  of  curing  diseawe.  Ton 
will  not  believe  this  perhaps.  That  old  teacher, 
fixperienee,  will  have  to  take  you  in  chai]ge  then. 

Take  exereiu.  Get  outdoors,  and  try  yoor  bodily 
strength.  By  all  means  spend  two  hours  each  day 
in  some  active  manual  labor.  With  leas  than  Ihis 
you  can  not  get  along  so  as  to  have  an  elastic  step, 
pure  blood,  a  rosy  cheek,  a  good  appetite,  and 
fresh,  glowing  spirits. 

Be  temperate.  Not  as  to  drink  exactly,  bat  in 
every  thing  you  eat  "Live  on  a  sixpence  a  day, 
and  earn  it,"  said  Dr.  Abemethy.  Good  advice, 
and  it  ought  to  be  followed.  If  you  eat  a  great  deal 
and  sit  a  great  deal,  you  will  suffer  a  great  deaL 
Much  food  and  much  exercise  must  go  togeUier,  as 
just  hinted  at  above.  But  even  with  exercise,  if 
you  do  not  regulate  the  quantity  you  eat,  yon  will 
suffer  by  your  imprudence.  The  doctors  say — and 
they  ought  to  know—- that  the  proper  quantity  td 
food  for  a  person  who  is  sedentary  in  his  halnts, 
or,  rather,  who  does  not  labor  in  the  open  air,  is 
from  one  to  two  pounds  only;  and  they  add,  as  a 
caution  also,  that  this  pound  or  two  should  be 
principally  lean  meat,  such  as  beef,  fowls,  or  mni- 
ton,  with  good  bread,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Never 
eat  hot  bread  or  biscuits.  They  are  not  mnch 
better  than  sawdust,  so  far  as  nutriment  is  con- 
cerned, whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  the  act 
of  eating  them. 

Expand  your  ekeeU  Don't  be  always  leaning 
forward  over  a  desk  or  over  your  work.  Sit  np 
straight,  and  once  in  awhile  take  a  pace  acroas 
the  room,  throwing  both  your  vms  simultaneooaly 
backward,  sucking  in  as  much  air  as  possible,  and 
holding  your  breath  as  long  as  you  can. 

Bathi  freqmetUhf,  Never  mind  the  cold  in  winter. 
It  is  just  as  important  then  as  in  summer.  ITnless 
you  60  bathe  regularly,  you  will  be  constantly 
lisble  to  colds,  cdughs,  brV>nchitiS,  and  consump- 
tion. A  basin  witib  a  quart  of  cold  water  in  it  and 
a  common  crash  towel  will  be  all  necessary  appur- 
tenances. A  little  fine  salt,  rubbed  over  your  akin 
while  washing,  will  help  wonderfully  in  getting  np 
a  fine,  healthy  ruddiness. 

AoM  sitniulaitte .  Give  up  your  feather  beds, 
and  try  com  hudcs  and  mattresses.  Let  the  tea 
and  coffee  alone,  and  use  cold  water.  Ton  will 
be  well  paid  by  the  course. 
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TBM  DSSEBTBS  HOHBSTXAD. 

BT  tAUUB  TVUUIZX., 

To  me,  fond  as  I  un  of  wild  soenery,  there  is  aome- 
thing  peonliarlj  enoKanting  in  a  ramble  through  a 
big  forest.  An  inspiriting  love  springs  up  in  the  heart 
when  I  view  those  ft«e  creatures  tliat  abide  there. 
When  I  hear  the  birds'  sing,  I  am  carried  one  step 
Ibrther  out  of  the  world,  snd  placed  one  step  nearer 
that  glowing  land  where  dwell  the  pure  in  heart. 
Each  breath  of  air  in  this  silent  place  is  laden  with 
rosy  ft«shness.  No  fsTerish  turmoil  jars  the  serenity 
of  the  spirit.    All  is  holy  and  hallo^dng. 

Thus  did  I  meditate  the  other  day,  when  shaking 
the  city  dust  from  my  Ibet,  I  entered  one  of  those 
noble  forests  whiioh  are  so  prevalent  in  the  west.  A 
red-bird,  perched  upon  a  young  sapling,  greeted  me 
with  a  welcome-song  as  I  entered  the  wood.  I  raised 
my  eyes  to  the  delighted  bird,  blessed  him  for  his  un- 
seliish  hospitality,  and  passed  on,  to  hear  other  red- 
birds,  where  the  roses  were  thicker,  and  the  choking 
dnst  came  not.  As  I  passed  along,  in  an  open  spsce 
I  encountered  a  large  building,  which  was  in  a  dilap- 
idated condition.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  fruitless 
orchard,  under  the  trees  of  which  rsnk  weeds  were 
growing.  The  crows,  and  other  birds  of  similar 
character,  had  built  their  nests  in  the  vicinity.  A 
solitary  ground-squirrel  started  from  the  doorway  at 
my  approach,  and  hurried  out  of  sight.  I  entered 
the  house.  The  rafters  were  rotting  away  rapidly, 
and  here  and  there  the  wall  had  tumbled  down. 
The  industrious  spider  had  built  his  gossamer  prison- 
house  in  every  nook  and  oomer.  The  conservafive 
bat  and  the  owl  held  possession  of  tlie  rickety  chim- 
ney. On  the  hearth-ston^  sat  a  solitary  house-toad, 
who  seemed  to  stare  at  me,  as  I  entered,  with  his 
immovable  eyes,  and  ask,  *'Well,  sir,  your  willP 
like  a  host  disturbed  in  solemn  reveries.  The  centi- 
pede crawled  over  the  moth-eaten  floor,  deeming 
itself  now  ^*  lord  of  the  manor  house."  Btrange,  tm- 
eorthly  silence  dwelt  throughout  the  place,  distarbed 
not,  save  by  the  quiet  wind,  which  sighed  through 
the  broken  doorway  and  among  the  crannies,  as  if  in 
sad  memory  of  the  happy  faces  that  used  to  glsdden 
the  house  int  times  past.  I  sat  myself  upon  the 
window-sill,  snd  fbll  into  a  state  of  refleotion. 

How  long  ago  was  it  when  this  silent  homestead 
was  inhabitedt  Fifteen  years.  How  long  a  time 
that  seemsl  Fifteen  years  ago  I  sat  before  that  very 
hearth-stone,  one  winter  night,  and  listened  to  the 
cheering  voice  of  little  Fanny.  Where  is  she  nowf 
Out  in  the  woods,  dark  and  beautiftil,  where  the  sun 
comes  only  in  fleckered  bars,  is  a  little  toiqb,  now 
green  and  fragrant.  Little  Fanny's  body  is  there. 
Earth  never  took  unto  her  bosom  a  lovelier  sight 
than  the  day-cold  form  of  the  gentle  ddld. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  or  more,  in  summer-time,  befbre 
the  doorway  there,  where  you  see  those  ugly,  yellow 
weeds,  was  a  little  green  plat,  over  which  Henry  and 
I  Qsed  to  engage  in  childish  sports.  Where  is  Henry 
nowf  How  many  graves  are  soatterod,  hers  and 
there,  on  the  route  to  Califomial    Go,  search  for  the 


desolate,  tearless  graves  of  ths  poor  adventurers. 
Ton  will  And  Henry's  among  the  number.  Pleasant 
was  his  eye  when  I  shook  the  parting  hand  with 
him--pleasant  with  hopefulness.  Warm  was  his 
heart,  and  filled  with  sunny  thoughts  of  ftiture 
prosperity.  As  he  waved  his  hand  toward  me  from 
the  departing  boat,  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye  and  mine. 
Alasl  even  then  a  gloomy  prescience  of  his  death 
fell  like  a  storm-cloud  upon  my  spirit.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  press  him  to  yield  up  his  schemes.  The 
boat  was  on  its  way;  and  the  playmate  of  my  youth 
was  gone  forever.  One  montl^  fled,  and  I  heaid  of  his 
death.  The  annonncement  oSme  to  me  like  a  shook; 
for  we  may  not  bear  the  loss  of  our  old  assodates 
unmoved.  As  I  look  upon  the  spot  in  front  of  the 
doorway  there,  I  sse  his  laughing  face  peeping  up 
through  the  long  grass,  like  a  pleasant  memory,  and 
the  tear  stands  on  my  cheek.  I  feel,  I  know  that  I 
shsU  see  that  face  again,  not  in  dreams  only,  but  in 
the  beautifrd  reality,  when  time  and  I  have  parted. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  or  more,  uncle  John  sat  by  the 
winter  Are,  in  yon  comer— how  snug  and  comfortable 
it  was  thenl — and  croned  some  old  air  or  legend  in 
his  strsnge  way.  Or  smoked  his  pipe  meditatively. 
A  curious  ftUow  wss  uncle  John,  yet  a  good  man 
withal.  The  lads  and  lasses  revered  his  white,  thin 
locks  and  bald  forehead.  They  would  not  have  in- 
sulted them  fbr  the  world.  And  undo  John  was  fViU 
of  wisdom,  with  all  his  queer  ways,  and  used  to  tell 
us  children  such  pleasant  stories,  in  the  long  winter 
evenings-stories  foU  of  nice  instruction,  that  were 
worth  a  whole  houseftill  of.fidry  tales  and  such  non- 
sense. Ah!  a  pleasant  place  wss  the  hearth-stone 
there,  on  which  the  toad  sits,  when  uncle  John  gath- 
ered the  children  around  him,  and  poured  his  kind 
eloquence  into  their  esrs.  And  where  is  uncle  John 
now?  He,  too,  is  in  the  silent  grave.  Even  Death 
had  a  veneration  for  his  white,  thin  locks  and  bald 
forehead;  for  he  led  uncle  John  into  the  "shadow 
and  the  gloom"  so  gently  that  I  hardly  think  the 
good  man  knew  he  was  going  himself.  He  was  sit- 
ting in  his  arm-chair  in  the  snug  comer  one  night, 
looking  pleasantly  into  the  Are,  as  if  thinking  of  the 
holy  years  that  had  gladdened  his  life,  when  the 
children,  as  usual,  gathered  around  him,  and  asked 
the  kind  man  for  a  story. 

*'  Bo,  uncle  John,  give  us  one  of  your  nice  stories." 

But  xmcls  John  still  looked  calmly  and  pleasantly 
into  the  Are,  without  replying.  We  wondered  what 
could  be  the  matter;  for  uncle  John  never  hesitated 
a  moment  in  replying  when  spoken  to.  A  deep  gprief 
crept  over  our  hearts  when  we  found  out  that  ths 
dear  man  was  dead.  And  yet  his  death  was  so  gentle 
that  our  grief  was  partially  destroyed.  Will  you 
believe  it?  he  had  just  Ailed  his  favorite  pipe,  and 
was  about  to  light  it  when  he  was  called  away.  So 
sudden  was  his  death! 

Many  of  those  whose  voices  once  cheered  this  fall- 
ing building  are  still  alive.  But  they  have  married, 
and  gone  far  from  here.  I  alone  remain  a  witness  of 
its  wretchedness  and  solitude— I  alone  of  all  that 
once  smiled  beneath  its  hospitable  roof.  And,  be- 
holding its  desdateness,  and  remembering  what 
change  hath  taken  place  in  those  sad  Afteen  years,  I 
can  but  imitate  the  quiet  brSese  that  comes  through 
its  broken  doorway,  and  sigh.     But  why  should  I 
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Bighf  Tet  a  few  yean  will  pai8>  and  my  clay  tene- 
ment, with  all  its  aonl  and  vigor  gone,  will  decay 
like  the  building  in  which  I  dt.  In  a  few  yeara  at 
moflt,  no  rafter,  nor  beam,  nor  stone  will  stand  in 
this  solemn  place  to  tell  the  woodland  wanderer  that 
saoh  a  bnilding  eyer  existed,  and  I,  with  all  the 
mortal  things  that  surround  me,  will  have  forever 
passed  from  the  thoughts  of  man. 

THE  LONDON  COSTSRUONaEBS. 

Mb.  Henbt  Matbxw,  in  his  work  09  "London 
Labor  and  the  London  Poor,*'  has  brought  into  prom- 
inent view  the  details  of  the  daily  life  of  the  prowlers 
of  the  London  streets.  He  has  pushed  his  inquiry  to 
an.  extreme,  and  given  us  a  series  of  portraits,  in  da- 
guerreotype, of  the  poorest  classes  of  laborers  in  thia 
vast  dty.  It  is  written  in  a  kindly  and  humane 
spirit,  and  with  a  benevolent  purpose. 

It  will  be  confessed  that  the  classes  depicted  by  Mr. 
Mayhew  are  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  of  all. 
They  are  a  kind  of  vagabond  or  nomadic  class — 
metropolitan  gipues — London  * '  Fingoes  ** — city  squat- 
tems— living  upon  the  crumbs  which  they  can  jHck 
up  from  the  tables  of  the  setUed  population  at  large. 
They  include  all  kinds  of  beggars,  bone-grubbers, 
mud-larks,  patterers,  cottermongers,  fruit  and  flsh- 
sellers,  dog-sellers,  hawkers  of  all  kinds,  street  artists 
and  showmen,  acrobats—in  short,  the  entire  loose  and 
wandering  population  of  this  great  dty.  There  is 
one  dass,  and  that  a  considerable  one,  Uiat  lives  by 
**  finding  "—picking  up.  a  living  in  the  public  thor- 
oughfares, by  gathering  up  bits  of  coal,  ends  of  half- 
smoked  dgars,  bones,  rags,  and  such  like,  which  they 
manage  to  dispose  of  for  money.  But  the  most  im- 
portant and  respectable  class  of  wanderers  described 
by  Mr.  Mayhew  is  the  costermonger  class;  these  in- 
dude  fish-sellers,  retailers  of  vegetables,  oranges, 
ginger  beer,  fruit,  and  such  like  articles — ^they  are  the 
hucksters  and  greengrocers  of  the  streets,  supplying 
a  large  portion  of  the  working  population  of  London 
with  food  and  little  comforts^  which  they  deal-  out 
from  stands,  hand-barrows,  and  donkey-carts.  Their 
number  is  very  great,  being  not  less,  according  to 
Mr.  Mayhew,  than  thirty  thousand,  men,  women, 
and  children;  and  a  large  majority  of  them  are  un- 
able to  read  and  write.  The  Irish  costers  form  a 
i  considerable  proportion  of  the  number;  this  popula- 
tion invariably  assuming  a  place  among  the  very 
I  lowest  strata  of  sodety  in  all  our  large  towns.  Add 
I  to  these  the  patterers,  or  sellers  of  street  literature, 
i  who  consider  themselves  the  "aristocracy  of  the 
j  street-sellers,"  the  street  mnsidans,  the  sellers  of 
water-cresses,  the  keepers  of  coffee-stalls,  the  cats*- 
meat  retailers,  ballad-singers,  play-bill  sellers,  bone^ 
grubbers,  and  mud-larks;  crossing-sweepers,  street- 
performers,  and  showmen;  tinkers,  chair,  umbrella, 
and  clock-menders;  sellers  of  bonnet«boxes,  toys, 
statuary,  songs,  last-dying-speeches,  tubs,  pails,  mats, 
crockery,  blacking,  ludfers,  corn-salves,  clothes-pegs, 
brooms,  sweetmeats,  razors,  dog-eoUars,  dogs^  birds, 
coals,  and  sand;  scavengers,  dustmen,  and  others; 
and  it  appears  that  not  fewer  than  fifty  thousand 
individuals,  or  a  fortieth  part  of  the  population,  find 
their  living  in  such  ways  in  the  streets  of  London. 

Costermongering  is  a  trade  which  many  take  up 
with  when  all  other  trades  fail.    Among  the  pat« 


terers  are  those  who  have  been  clergymen.    And  the 
orange  and  herring-sellers  Indudo  many  who  have, 
at  one  time  in  their  life,  been  mechanics  or  laboren. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  they  are  a  distinct  peo- 
ple—almost as  much  so  as  the  gipsies  are.    Costers' 
children  grow  up  costers—they  acquire  the  dang,  the 
wandering  habits,  and  the  vocation  of  their  parents; 
and  rarely  in  after  life  settle  down  to  any  fixed  voca- 
tion.    Many  of  them  make  small  gaina.     "Bless 
you,**  said  one,  "  we  don't  find  a  living  at  aU,  it's 
only  another  way  of  itarving.^*    Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, in  the  higher  grades  of  fish  and  vegetable  sell- 
ing, make  fair  earnings,  but  they  seem  to  spend  them 
as  readily  as  they  make  them.    The  costers  are  great 
card-playera— all-fours,  eribbage,  all-fives,  and  pat, 
being  thdr  favorite  games.    The  play  is  usually  for 
beer,  and  is  made  eadting  by  bets  which  are  fireely 
laid.    Those  who  can  not  read  are  yet  quick  at  the 
calcxdations  of  eribbage.    Alaifpe  number  of  the  00^ 
ters  are  "  sporting  oharaoters;"  fond  of  dog-fighting, 
rat-killing,  horse-radng,  and  pugilism.    The  chil> 
dren  take  after  the  parents  in  their  love  of  amnse- 
ment,  f^quenting  penny  gaffs,  two-penny  hops,  sad 
penny  theaters.    At  the  "  hops,"  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  young  people  of  both  sexes  assemble,  from 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  upward,  and  there  engage  in 
vigorous  dandng,  varied  with  a  good  deal  of  drink- 
ing.   The  youths  are  also  taught  early  to  fight,  and 
to  "  work  their  fists."    If  a  quarrel  takes  place  be- 
tween two  costei  boys,  the  old  ones  form  a  ring  end 
urge  them  to  "  fight  it  out."    Nearly  all  the  yonn^ 
costers  are  desperate  gamblers,  the  attempts  made  to 
check  the  practice  by  the  police  giving  a  gloss  of 
daring  courage  to  the  sport,  which  seems  to  make  it 
doubly  attractive.    Pie-boys  will  toss  each  other  for 
their  stock;  ill-luck  only  makes  them  more  reoUeea, 
and  they  will  proceed  to  gambling  away  their  coat, 
neck-tie,  and  even  their  cord  trowsen,  before  they 
will  give  up. 

The  domestic  morale  of  costers  is  low.  Only  one- 
tenth— at  the  outdde,  one-tenth— of  the  couples  liv- 
ing together,  and  carrying  on  the  costermongering 
trade,  are  married.  Costers  consider  it  a  mere  weate 
of  time  and  money  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
wedlock,  when  a  pair  can  live  together,  and  be  quite 
as  well  regarded  by  their  fellows,  without  it.  Amon^ 
costers,  no  honor  attaches  to  the  married  state,  and 
no  shame  to  concubinage.  Unmarried  women  in  this 
state  have  as  good  a  standing  in  thdr  sgdety  aa  mar- 
ried women  have.  Pairs  live  t<^ther  while  the 
liking  continues,  and  then  do  not  hesitate  to  form 
other  dmilar  connections.  Matches  are  usually  made 
up  in  the  dandng-rooma,  and  are  sometimes  stmok 
up  on  the  first  night  of  meeting:  the  coster  boy 
is  fourteen,  and  the  coster  girl  perhaps  no  older. 
They  then  begin  oostering  on  thdr  own  aooonnt. 
Nearly  all  such  alliances  are  formed  under  twenty. 
The  reUgion  of  costers  is  no  better.  Not  three  in 
every  hundred  have  ever  been  in  the  interior  of  a 
churchy  and  a  great  majority  of  them  know  of  sacred 
names  only  as  woids  to  swear  by.  They  have  no 
notion  of  a  future  sUte.  They  hate  tracts.  Indeed 
they  can  not  read  them;  and  even  if  they  could,  they 
would  not,  for  the  tract-distributors  never  give  tbem 
any  thing  except  tracts,  and  are  looked  upon  as  inter- 
lopers.   The  Irish  costers  are  generally  Catholics,  and 
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are  viaitad  by  tlieir  prieeta;  bnt  no  priaat  of  any 
kind  looka  aftar  the  ooaton  who  are  not  Iriah.  Ig- 
norant aa  the  eoatera  are  of  religion,  they  are  not 
much  mora  ao  than  the  balk  of  the  poor  i>opiilatio]^ 
of  all  Engliah  towna,  eepecially  in  the  mannfaetnring 
diatricte.  Good,  religiona,  well-edncated  peraons  in 
the  country  have  positively  no  idea  of  the  practical 
heathenism  in  which  the  people  there  are  allowed  to 
grow  np.  Sometimes  a  startling  fact  is  brought 
suddenly  to  light,  such  as  the  following:  An  inquiry 
was  instituted  in  the  Sheffield  Workhouse  the  other 
day,  from  which  it  was  ascertained,  that  out  of  1,906 
inmatea,  1,407  were  of  no  religious  persuasion,  and 
thirteen  avowed  tbemselvea  to  be  of  none.  In  this 
country,  we  bestow  our  sympathy  and  Christian 
action  mainly  upon  the  blacks  of  Caffraria,  and  the 
remote  olive  population  of  the  ialanda  in  the  Padflo 
Ocean. 

Very  few  of  the  ooetermongers*  children  are  sent 
even  to  the  Ragged  Schools,  The  only  education 
they  receive  is  what  the  streets  afford;  and  there 
they  acquire  a  kind  of  preoodous  acuteneia  in  all 
that  concema  their  immediate  wants,  business,  or 
gratiilcationa;  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  money  with- 
out working  for  it;  a  craving  for  the  excitement  of 
gambling;  an  inordinate  love  of  amusement;  and  an 
irrepreasible  repugnance  to  any  settled  indoor  indus- 
try. Instinct  with  the  elements  of  manhood  and 
beasthood,  the  latter  are  those  which  are  almoat  solely 
developed,  while  the  qualitiea  of  the  man  rarely 
struggle  into  being.  The  moral  atmosphere  in  which 
the  ooater  grows  is  Arightfttlly  destructive  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  goodness,  virtue,  and  intelligence. 

And  yet  there  is  a  rude  honesty  among  the  ooaters. 
They  never  steal  flrom  each  other.  Their  property, 
such  aa  it  la,  is  always  exposed;  and  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  leave  their  stall  in  charge  of  a  neighbor 
who  ia  a  competitor  in  the  same  line  of  buunass, 
without  the  slightest  fear  or  suspicion.  Their  bar- 
rows lie  about  exposed  all  night,  un watched,  but 
aafe.  Even  their  stables,  where  they  keep  their 
donkeys  and  oysters,  are  usually  unguarded  by  either 
lock  or  latch;  but  the  coster  sleeps  securely  and  sound. 
He  is  kind  to  his  donkey,  and  resents  Uie  ill  treat- 
ment of  an  animal  of  this  daea  almost  as  a  personal 
affiront.  The  coster  shares  his  dinner  with  his  donkey, 
,  giving  it  a  portion  of  iiis  bread.  He  even  believes  in 
,  the  donkey's  intelUgenoe.  "  It's  all  nonsense  to  call 
donkeys  stoopid,**  said  one,  ^*  them's  stoopid  that 
calla  them  so:  they're  sensible.  Not  long  ainoe,  I 
worked  Quilford  irith  my  donkey-cart  and  a  boy. 
Jack— the  donkey— waa  dow  and  heavy  in  coming 
hack,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lighta  at  Vauxhall 
Oate,  and  then  he  trotted  on  like  one  o'clock— he  did, 
indeedl  juat  aa  if  he  amelt  it  waa  London,  besides 
seeing  it,  and  knew  he  waa  at  home." 

One  of  the  remarkable  featurea  of  the  coatermong- 
er'a  trade,  is  the  usurious  rate  of  interest  which  they 
are  habitually  in  the  practice  of  paying  for  the  use 
of  their  carta  and  hand-barrows.  Three-fourtha  of 
the  entire  number  hire  these  articles  f^om  persons 
who  let  them  out;  and  on  every  £100,  or  $500,  of 
value  in  hand-barrowa  thus  advanced  by  the  owners, 
they  derive  an  annual  interest  of  not  less  than  twenty 
per  cent,  ftr  iMeib,  or  £1,040,  or  $5,000,  in  the  yearl 
Thia  ia,  perhapa,  the  moat  usnrioua  rate  of  intereat 


known.  The  costers  will  not  save  money,  by  vhich 
they  could  purchase  barrows  of  their  own— though 
the  cost  of  each  barrow  is  not  more  than  £S,  or  $10, 
when  new— but  they  pay  to  the  lender  fVom  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  cents  a  week  for  its  use.  These 
lenders,  of  course,  make  immense  profits,  one  man 
deriving  not  less  than  £860,  or  near  $1,800,  a  year 
Arom  the  hire  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  barrowsl 
Many  of  the  men  who  adopt  this  trade  on  a  large 
scale  become  rich  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and 
are  living  without  labor,  while  the  poor  costers  are 
trundling  about  their  barrows,  and  paying  them  the 
frightful  interest  of.  above  a  thousand  per  centi  Cos- 
ters are  also  most  improvident  in  borrowing.  They 
will  sot  hentate  to  give  5s.  for  the  uA  of  8s.  6d.  for 
a  day — ^the  day  being  usually  Saturday,  the  advance 
being  repaid  at  night.  But  losses  must  often  be  sus- 
tained by  the  lenders  in  such  caaes.  Mr.  Mayhew, 
however,  observes,  that  '*  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  people  may  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  the  trustworthiness  of  the  class;  but  it  is  an 
extraordinary  fact,  that  but  few  of  the  ooetermongers 
fail  to  repay  the  money  advanced  to  them,  even  at 
the  present  ruinous  rate  of  intereat.  The  poor,  it  is 
my  belief,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tried  in  this 
respect;  ^wnbrokers,  loan-offices,  tally-shops,  dolly- 
fchope,  are  the  only  parties  who  will  trust  them;  but 
aa  a  startling  proof  of  the  good  fki&  of  the  humbler 
classes  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm— the  lady  who  has  exerted  herself  so  benevo- 
lently in  the  cause  of  emigration — ^has  lent  out,  at 
different  times,  aa  much  as  £180,000,  or  $800,000,  that 
has  been  intrusted  to  her  for  the  use  of  the  *  lower 
orden,'  and  that  the  whole  of  this  large  amount  haa 
been  retumed-^vi  M  ihi  tOMpHon  cf  £13,  <ft  about  $60t*> 

ICISTXn  "I  DOMT  CABB.* 
MX  a.  •Mifcaa. 

Doh't  Cabi  is  a  great  power  in  the  world.  We 
do  not  know  but  what  he  could  command  a  consider- 
able minority  of  suffirages,  were  the  nations  at  large 
to  be  polled.  Tour  buay-bodies,  who  care  for  every 
thing  and  every  body— who  are  constantly  *'  tidying- 
up  "—who  would  have  this  man's  child  sent  to  school, 
and  that  man'a  sent  to  trade— who  pry  into  cellar- 
dwellings  and  foul  gully-holes,  and  call  out  for  laws 
to  enforce  cleanliness— who  calculate  wagea  and  the 
prices  of  food,  and  consider  how  it  is  that  poor  men 
live— these  always  form  the  small  minority  in  every 
community;  it  is  only  their  persistent  activity,  their 
undeviating  pertinadty,  which  gives  them  import- 
I  ance;  and  they  are  at  laat  enabled  to  carry  their 
measures  into  effect,  mainly  beoauae  Don't  Care  haa 
grown  tired  of  their  bother,  and  allowa  them  to  have 
their  own  way  in  order  to  be  rid  of  their  importunity. 
Don't  Care  may  grumble  now  and  then,  but  he 
will  not  bestir  himself.  "  Things  have  always  been 
so,"  "  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,"  and 
^^  It  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence." 
Such  are  the  maxims  of  Don't  Care.  You  can  scarcely 
rouse  him  by  the  cry  of  "  Fire!"  "  What's  that  to 
me!"  ify  house  is  safet"  is  his  answer.  ^*  The  day's 
breaking,"  said  Boota,  rousing  a  aleeping  merchant 
at  an  inn,  betimes  in  the  morning.  "  Let  it  break," 
quoth  he,  lurching  rowad  in  his  bed;  "  it  owes  me 
nothing!" 
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Don't  Ca^  is  never  more  annoyed  than  hj  diaena- 
siona  got  up  about  the  poverty,  or  ignorance,  or  anf- 
Ibring,  endnred  by  othera.  *  *  What  have  I  to  do  with 
that?"  he  aaya.  ^<  Let  them  work;  why  should  I 
keep  themf  Their  children  not  taoghtt  ThaVa 
no  boaineBa  of  mine!  Suffering,  an  they!  Well, 
what.woold  yon  have!  There  will  alwaya  be  anflbr- 
ing  in  the  world.  Let  them  help  themaelvea— that^a 
their  look-ont.  What  ia  it  to  met"  "  But  yon  wiU 
have  the  heavier  poor  ratea  to  pay,  more  crime  to 
pnniah,  more  diatreaa  to  witnesa."  "  I  don't  care!" 
It  ia  a  abort  anawer.  True,  Don't  Oare  may  not 
alwaya  apeak  bo  plainly  aa  thia— it  would  look  heart- 
leaa,  and  he  doea  not  oare  to  be  obnoxiooa  to  thia 
imputation.  But  thia  ia  the  drift,  the  Engliah,  the 
abort  and  the  long,  of  hia  indifference. 

Don't  Care  ia  indifferent  alike  to  small  thinga  and 
great,  from  hia  horae'a  ahoe-nail  to  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy—provided, that  ia  to  say,  hia  meat  and  drink 
are  not  affected.  He  will  not  stir  hia  little  finger — 
not  he-^to  lighten  any  man's  load,  to  relieve  any 
body'a  oarea.  They  are  nothing  to  hhn.  Haa  he  not 
hia  "  own  ooncema  to  look  afterf  and  are  they  not 
"enough  for  himt"  He  is  very  philoaophio  in  hia 
indifference  about  every  body. 

Don't  Care  ia  generally  00  much  engroaaed  by  con- 
aiderationa  about  himaelf,  that  he  will  ^ve  no  heed 
to  the  feelings  or  the  waata  of  othera;  aometimea 
even  the  wanta  of  hia  own  fSunily,  and  provision  for 
them  in. after  life,  are  entirely  neglected.  Don't 
Oare  could  aearoely  be  ronaed  by  a  voice  f^m  the 
dead.  The  aloth  ia  an  energetio  animal  compared 
with  him.  "We  remember,"  aaya  the  author  of 
Poor  Seoick  QH  MaitU,  "  an  anecdote  of  a  dergy- 
man  who  dwelt,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  quiet 
rural  district,  where  laziness  waa  then  apt  to  grow 
upon  a  man,  which  ezemplifiea  that  eanna-U'/MM 
apirit  that  inthralla  many,  even  in  these  stirring 
times.  His  excellent  spouse  remarked  to  him  at 
breakfut,  *  Minister,  there's  a  bit  of  butter  on  your 
neckcloth.'  'Weel,  weel,  Janet,  my  dear,'  alowly 
responded  the  worthy  pastor,  '  when  I  get  up  itil 
fli'off.'" 

But  Don't  Care  is  not  alwaya  let  off  so  easily  aa  one 
would  imagine.  The  man  who  does  not  care  fbr 
others,  who  does  not  qrmpathSxe  with  and  help  them, 
ia  very  often  pursued  even  in  thia  life  with  a  juat 
retribution.  He  doea  not  oare  for  the  fbul;  pesti- 
lential air  breathed  by  the  inhabitanta  a  fbw  streets 
off;  but  the  fbver  which  haa  been  bred  there  at 
length  comes  into  hia  own  household,  and  snatches 
away  those  whom  he  lovea  the  dearest.  He  doea 
not  care  for  the  criminality,  ignorance,  and  poverty 
nursed  there;  but  the  burglar  and  the  thief  find  him 
out  in  hia  aecludon.  He  doea  not  care  for  pauper- 
iam;  but  the  heavy  poora'  rates  compel  him  to  pay 
for  it  half  yearly.  He  does  not  care  for  politica— 
pooh!  pooh!  what  haa  he  to  do  for  themf  but  lol 
there  ia  an  income  tax,  or  aa  assessed  tax,  or  a  war 
tax,  and  then  he  finda  Dent  Care  la  not  such  a  cheap 
policy  after  all. 

Don't  Care  waa  the  man  who  waa  to  blame  for  the 
well-known  oataatrophe,  thus  popularly  related:  "  For 
want  of  a  nail  the  ahoe  waa  lost,  fSor  want  of  a  afaoe 
the  horse  was  lost,  and  for  awant  of  a  horse  the  man 
waa  lost." 


Oallio  waa  a  Don't  Care,  of  whom  the  Seriptores 
Bay,  "  He  cared  for  none  of  theae  things."  And  of 
Don't  Cares,  like  Gallic,  it  may  be  added  in  the 
words  of  the  well-known  maxim,  that  "  they  oooie 
to  a  bad  end." 

FOR  ANOTHXR  FSNTSCOST. 
XT  BSaiJAMTV  aou«K. 
"And  it  will  come  to  pMa  ia  tha  lut  dayi.  vaith  Ood,  I  wiU 
poor  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  fleah.'— Aora  ii.  17. 

UuiCKBH,  Lord,  thr  Clinroh  ind  ma; 

B«ad  tbe  promitttd  Spirit  down; 
B0I7  Oaol  eternal  Tkrm! 

An  thy'fermor  mmnloi  erown: 
Fithflr,  8m,  ud  Uidr  Obost, 
BmmI  •Bother  Poutoeoot! 
Lot  tho  liTittff  firo  doMond, 

"CAovoB  toBfOM**  OB  ovoiy  hood— 
ToBfoot^trfaieh  all  mar  ooBprohond; 

Bpoak  Thy  life  iaio  tho  deodi 
Boddonly  tho  powor  of  gnoo 
Bond  fiom  heoTon,  and  fill  the  place. 
Send  tho  "mahinf  mighty  wind,** 

OiTo  the  Qtteraneo  DiTtne; 
Let  ns  know  the  Spirit's  mind, 

Let  ns  ipeak  in  words  of  thine: 
Send  a  pore  baptismal  shower, 
Tongnes  of  fire,  hud  wofde  of  powor. 

As  of  old,  so  be  it  now, 

Now  the  glorioQs  scene  repeat; 
Boo  Thy  hnmbled  people  bow, 

Waitint  lowly  at  thy  feet; 
Orylnf  all  with  one  aooord, 
"fload  tho  promtood  Spirit,  Lord!" 

Yliet  on  tho  beUoTfag  Ibw, 
Then  in  widoaing  powor  mitvM^ 

Gathering  ••  the  dolnge  grew. 
Poor  ikj  Spirit  on  tho  world! 

Bright  in  panoply  divine, 

Bid  thy  Chnreh  **  arise  and  shine." 

JesntI  ^(wions  Yictor!  oome! 

Thon  «  whose  right  it  is  to  reign," 
Call  thine  ancient  people  home, 

Paradise  restore  agaih! 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoet, 
Send  another  Pontoooit! 

THS  1.An  aOBNBRT  OF  IBBX^ND. 

DsaoRiBS  the  Lakea  of  Slllamey!    If  the  painter 

fkils  in  conyeying  the  higheat  beantiea  of  a  aoene, 

I  how  much  leee  sncoesaittl  mnat  the  mere  deaoriber  of 

I  it  in  words  be!    What  can  he  convey  of  the  colon 

I  of  a  landacape— colon,  which  are  described  by  Leigh 

I  Hunt  aa  *'  the  smiles  of  Natnref    He  can  speak  of 

the  green  grass,  and  the  bright  aides,  and  the  deep 

shadows  of  the  woods,  and  the  foliage  dipping  into 

,  the  crystal  lake  and  reflected  in  it,  and  of  the  thou- 

I  sand  exquidte  delights  which  he  haa/«ft,  but  vainly 

I  attempts  to  And  woids  to  convey  to  others.     So  I 

shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scenery  of  Killamey. 

'  Any  writer  must  fbil  in  conveying  an  idea  of  its  beau- 

I  ties,  which  to  be  ftlt  and  appredated  must  be  seen. 

The  Killamey  Lalie  diatrict  ia  of  no  great  extent 
I  It  lies  among  a  group  of  hills,  the  highest  in  Kerry, 
or  in  Ireland— ^he  lakea  lying  in  a  crescent  form 
around  the  hills  called  MacgiUieuddy'a  Seeks,  and 
consisting  of  a  long  and  beautifbl  sheet  of  water, 
atndded  with  islands,  called  the  Upper  Lake;  a 
second,  broader  and  smaller,  called  Middle  or  Tnic 
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Lftke;  and  a  third— alao  oontaining  immeroiu  large 
laUnds— by  far  the  most  eztendve  sheet  o^  water  in 
tlw  district,  called  the' Lower  Lake.  Of  the  three, 
the  Upper  Lake  is  hj  mnoh  the  moet  beautifbl,  being 
embosomed  in  lofty  moimtains,  whereas  the  greater 
part  of  the  Lower  Lake  is  swrronnded  by  a  leyel  and 
low-lying  oonntry,  rich  and  well  wooded,  bnt  want- 
ing in  those  grander  featnres  which  distingoiBh  the 
Bonthem  or  opper  portions  of  the  scenery. 

There  is  one  nsnal  mode  of  seeing  the  moet  beavti- 
tol  portions  of  the  scenery,  which  is— to  take  a  car, 
ftnd  diiTc  romid  by  the  back  of  the  hills,  np  the  deep 
pass  called  the  Gkip  of  Dnnloe— between  HacgilU- 
en^dyM  Seeks  and  the  Toomiee^Aen,  walking  or 
riding  round  the  edge  of  Olena  Monntidn,  overlook- 
ing tlie  Goombh  Dhny  or  Black  Valley,  yon  come  upon 
the  head  of  the  U|)per  Lake,  where  yon  have  previ- 
oQsly  engaged  a  boat  to  meet  yon,  and  fVom  thence 
yon  are  rowed  down  the  lakes,  throngh  the  finest 
parts  of  the  soenery. 

This  Pass,  or  Gkip  of  Dnnloe,  is  about  three  miles 
in  length,  and  seems  to  haye  been  formed  by  some 
grand  convnlsion  of  nature  having  rent  asunder  the 
mountains  at  this  point,  and  left  them  standing  up 
there  on  ^ther  side,  bold,  rugged,  and  inaccessible. 
In  some  places  they  overhang  the  footpath  in  stnpen- 
dous  masses,  and  the  huge  blocks  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  narrow  valley  show  that  from  time  to  time 
they  have  thundered  down  with,  a  terrible  crash.  A 
tiny  stream  flows  along  the  bottom  of  the  rift,  which 
is  crossed  at  two  points  by  rude  stone  bridges*  Near 
to  one  of  these,  the  water>  blocked  up  by  some  fallen 
rock,  has  accumulated  into  a  little  lakeland  ftimiBhed 
a  beantiAil  wnibjetA  for  Hba  landscape  painter,  with  its 
grand  background  of  rocks  and  mountains,  and  the 
dark  defile  which  winds  between  them. 

Though  no  houses  nor  huts  are  to  be  seen  in  this 
lonely  defile,  there  are  here  and  there  a  few  small 
patches  of  cultivated  land,  where  the  valley  will  ad- 
mit of  them,  indicating  the  determination  of  the 
Iriah  peasant  to  encounter  difficulty  And  sterility  in 
the  desperate  effort  to  make  a  living  of  some  kind. 
Goats  skip  along  among  the  rocks,  and  you  are  from 
time  to  time  offered  thsir  milk,  which  is  called 
"  moontun  dew."  There  is  no  want  of  beggars  either, 
several  of  whom  joined  us,  and  trudged  patiently 
along  by  our  side  fbr  five  miles,  cheek  by  jowl,  very 
familiar,  and  quite  communicative.  We  saw  a  pair 
of  lovers  going  through  the  Pass  with  a  company  of 
these  attendants  close  along  side  of  them.  Just  think 
of  the  devoted  youth  whispering  into  the  ear  of  his 
fair  one,  amid  these  lonely  wilds,  "  Do  you  love  mef 
and  half  a  dozen  beggars  ready  to  answer  on  the 
instant,  "I  do,  sur,  and  long  life  to  your  honoris 
glory  l"  The  romantic  in  such  a  case  becomea  rather 
ludicrous.  The  attendants,  besides  '*  mountain  dew,** 
are  ready  to  sell  you  ''  Irish  diamonds'*  of  the  first 
wmt/tTy  and  you  may  bny  one  any  day,  as  big  as  the 
Koh-i-noor,  for  considerably  less  than  a  shilling. 

One  of  the  young  women,  a  retailer  of  ^*  inonntain 
dew,**  my  uncle  had  the  curiosity  to  question  about 
her  state.  "  Are  you  married,  my  good  wemanf** 
"  I  am,  sur.*»  "  Any  family!**  "  I  have  tr^,  yon 
honor.**  ''  Why,  it's  impossible!  Ton  can  be  little 
more  than  twenty.**  '*  I*m  twenty-three;  but  I  was 
married  at  f^en,  your  honor.**    Here  my  uncle  phi- 


losophised a  little  about  early  marriages,  and  their 
tendency  to  degenerate  a  race;  but  I  shall  not  detail 
his  aiiguments.  It  is  a  popular  custom  in  Ireland  to 
marry  early,  not  because  Ac  young  pair  can  maintain 
a  family,  but  because  they  fall  in  love  with  each 
other,  and  dedre  to  marry.  And  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  prudence  of  the  step,  this  at  least  may 
be  averred,  that  the  Irish  peasantry  who  indulge  in 
this  practice  of  early  marriage,  are  really  among  the 
most  virtuous  in  the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it. 

We  had  sundry  buglings  in  the  Pass,  and  firing  of 
guns,  to  awaken  the  echoes,  wMch  were  certainly  very 
fine,  rolling  away  up  the  rocks,  and  dying  in  the 
distance! 

0  hark!  O  hen!  bow  thin  and  clear. 
And  iMtmer,  eleareri  (hrtb«r  foiuff! 

01  twact  and  Ihr,  ftem  eliff  and  acar, 
Tha  honii  of  EUaad  fafartly  blowiaf! 

Blow!  lat  oa  hear  the  iHuple  iJeaa  raplf  ins— 
Blow,  bosle!  auwer,  eehoeil  drinr,  d]rmg»  djiof ! 

The  prolonged  echoes  of  the  bugle  gave  the  idea  of 
an  organ  played  in  a  lofty  vaulted  cathedral;  and 
certainly  those  who  miss  the  bugle  perfbrmanoe — 
though  it  may  teem  a  little  theatrical^lose  a  great 
trsat. 

We  at  length  reached  the  head  of  ^  Upper  Lake; 
were  rowed  down  by  four  stout  rowers  through  that 
lovely  scenery;  lunched  at  Sonyn's  Island,  where  a 
monarch  was  crowned;  skimmed  past  many  wooded 
islands,  and  through  sundry  rocky  channels  between 
the  several  lakes;  wakened  up  the  efehoes  of  the 
Eagle's  Bock  with  bugle  and  cannon,  startling  the 
eagles  f^m  their  eyrie;  landed  at  **  0*Donoghue's 
Bed»*'  at  Boss's  Island,  and  Innisfallen— island  gems 
of  great  beauty^aad  saw  the  sun  set  in  the  west, 
amid  a  blaze  of  splendor. 

The  great  nuisance  at  Eillsmey— and  it  is  a  formi- 
dable one~-is  the  beggars.  They  are  in  the  streets, 
in  the  passes,  among  the  hills,  along  the  lakes,  and 
even  in  the  most  retired  places;  they  dog  your  foot- 
steps, for  miles  together.  If  you  crack  a  joke,  they 
join  in  the  laugh;  but  every  now  and  then  put  in  a 
whine  for  "  a  half  penny,  for  the  love  of  Ood.**  The 
carmen,  the'boatmen,  the  waiters,  the  boots,  are  always 
asking  for  "  a  shilling  more,  your  honor.*'  The  land- 
kod  puts  the  waiters  and  servants  down  in  the  bill, 
and  yon  pay  for  them.  But  when  yon  have  seated 
yourself  otf  the  car,  thinking  all  is  paid,  the  waiter 
and  the  boots  present  themselves  for  '^  something 
fh>m  your  honor.*'  You  see  that  the  putting  of  them 
down  in  the  bill  was  a  landlord's  dodge.  The  hire  of 
your  car  is  included  in  the  coach  fare,  and  you  pay  it; 
but  the  carman  entreats  for  pay  all  the  same^  The 
ragged  fellow  who  sees  you  mount  on  the  car  with 
your  carpet-bag  in  hand,  asks  to  be  paid  for  looking 
on.  "  The  porter,  your  honor,'*  wonts  a  sixpence,  or 
a  penny,  or  something.  And  then,  when  yon  are 
seated,  the  ordinary  town's  beggais  surround  you  in 
a  body— the  bleared,  the  halt,  the  old,  the  young,  the 
strong,  the  dirty<-and  implore  your  coppers  in  the 
name  of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar.  I  confess  that 
this  nuisance  forms  a  large  discount,  to  be  deducted 
ftom  the  pleasures  of  enjoying  the  fine  scenery  of  the 
oounty  Kerry.  Were  yon  made  of  coppers  they 
would  all  go;  there  are  customers  without  end  there, 
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bespeaking  a  state  of  the  people  of  tlie  lead,  to  be 
mourned  and  lamented  orer. 

Tbe  road  from  Eillamey  to  Tarbert  is  Aill  of  miseiy. 
Every  little  village  you  come  to  seems  made  up  of 
wretebedness.  Tour  oar  is  instantly  besieged  all 
round  by  imploring  miserables.  At  Tralee,  the 
ooaebman,  to  keep  off  the  rush  of  them,  drove  us 
into  the  small  inn  yard,  the  gate  of  which  was  inune^ 
diately  barred,  and  the  cries  of  the  beggars  f<^owed 
us  t1)ere.  At  Listowel,  they  rushed  after  the  ear  in  a 
body  when  it  had  started,  some  of  the  able  boys  run- 
ning for  miles,  in  the  hope  of  a  small  coin  being  oast 
to  them.  Yet  .each  of  these  towns  had  large  poor- 
houses,  which  the  car-driver  told  us  were  full.  And 
Tralee  seemed  a  thriving,  busy  place,  with  a  consid- 
erable small  trade  in  potatoes,  apples,  and  such  like, 
doing  in  the  s^ets,  which  were  full  of  people.  What 
the  state  of  the  rural  population  is,  as  regards  their 
"  homes,'^  let  the  parish  priest  of  Ballybunion,.  near 
Listowel,  describe,  who  thus  writes  in  the  KaiuM  of 
a  few  weeks  back,  in  refbrence  to  a  prize  offered  by 
the  Korth  Kerry  Farming  Society,  for  '<  the  best  kept 
laborer's  cottage:" 

"  To  speak  to  the  laborers  of  North  Kerry  of  de- 
cent oottages,  is  a  mockery  at  which  flends  might 
grin.  In  no  part  of  Ireland  has  demolition  been 
more  ruthlessly,  systematically,  and  extennvely  car- 
ried on.  Neither  Famey  nor  Mayo,  Connemara  nor 
Kilrush,  could  show  more  monuments  of  extermina- 
tion. The  face  of  the  country  is  hideous  with  ruins, 
whose  gables,  black  and  bare,  pointing  to  the  sky, 
would  seem  to  call  heaven  to  witness  the  barbarities 
perpetrated  upon  their  unfortunate  oooupanto.  And 
the  few  still  remaining  laborers'  habitations  could 
certainly  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  cottage, 
being  for  the  most  part  unfit  for  the  lodging  of  brutes. 
Some  of  these  are  wretehed,  dreary,  and  cheeriess 
cabins,  with  crumbling  walls  and  falling-in  roofs, 
which  are  overgrown  with  weeds  and  moss,  and  per- 
vious to  every  shower;  others  of  them,  stiU  wbrse, 
are  loathsome  and  fbtid  hovels,  oonstmcted  of  sods, 
pieces  of  old  roof-rotten  thatoh,  and  green  rushes, 
and  run  up,  where  permission  is  given— which  is  very 
8eldom<-«gain8t  the  walls  of  their  former  houses, 
and  against  ditohes  and  turf-banks^HH>metimes  even 
within  the  arches  of  bridges!  And  yet,  surrounded 
by  such  scenes  as  these,  the  authors  of  desolation  and 
misery  so  wide-spread  and  appalling,  had  the  aston- 
ishing and  unequaled  hardihood  to  offer  a  prixe  for 
the  *  best  kept  laborer's  oottagel' " 

THE  tRUB  DOMESTIC  POST. 

Iir  common  with  most  lovers  of  elegant  thoughto 
ftill  of  affection,  gentleness,  and  that  kind  of  true 
poetry  which  touches  the  human  heart,  and  awakens 
ito  sweetest  music,  we  stand  deeply  indebted  to  Hr. 
Alario  A.  Watte,  ail  English  author,  for  his  many 
beautifVil  poems. 

In  all  his  pieces  there  is  great  purity  and  eleganoe 
combined  with  deep  pathos.  They  do  not  astonish 
us  as  some  x>oems  do;  but  they  make  us  feel,  and 
love.  Mr.  Watte  does  not  snatoh  fire  from  the  empy- 
rean, and  dash  it  among  us;  his  walk  is  among  hu- 
man dwellings,  and  his  subject  the  human  hearts 
there.  And  is  not  that  scope  Mu>ugh  for  the  true 
singerf 


The  poet,  in  his  power,  may  fgnsp  all  time  and 
ages,  and  oast  his  lightning  glance  into  the  past  and 
the  friture,  penetrating  the  deep  abyss  of  heaven  and 
unraveling  the  mysteries  of  God.  But  aomekow,  we 
love  him  more  when  he  comes  in  to  us  in  our  dwell- 
ings, and  site  down  beside  us  there,  consenting  to  sing 
to  us  of  home  joys  and  sorrows,  of  our  lot,  and  ezpe- 
rienoe,  and  trials— whispering  in  our  ear  words  of 
comfort  and  of  hope— and  making  our  daily  lifis  mu- 
sical by  the  magic  of  his  song.  All  this  has  Alarie 
Watte  done  for  us,  and  for  this  do  we  take  him  all 
the  more  cordially  to  our  hearts.  He  has  obviously 
iMoim  joy  and  sorrow;  he  has  loved  and  suffered;  be 
has  been  blessed  and  bereaved  by  turns.  What  is 
this  but  to  have  ezperienoed  the  common  lot  of  which 
he  sings! 

Were  we  to  venture  on  giving  such  a  seriea  of  ex- 
tracto  from  Alarie  Watts's  poems  as  should  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  his  powers,  we  would  have  to  quote 
most  of  those  well-known  poems  which  have  already 
become  as  familiar  as  household  words.    We  can  not, 
however,  avoid  giving  two  littie  pieces  illustrating 
the  peculiar,  domestic  character  of  his  poetry.    The 
first  is  a  sonnet  on  <<  The  Birth  of  the  First-Bom:" 
**  N«v«r  did  matio  tiak  into  ny  Mm! 
Bo '  lUvtr  twMt,'  M  whra  thy  fim  iwMt  waU 
On  mr  ^pt  •»  ia  doabtftil  mivman  ttolfl, 
Thoa  child  of  lore  and  piomisel    What  a  talo 
Of  hopoi  and  foan,  of  gladness  and  of  doom, 
Hnnff  on  that  slendor  filament  of  sonad! 
Life's  faileless  pleasoret  aad  its  griefs  profonad 
flofenod  miagliag  ia  thy  horosoopo  of  doom. 
Iliy  bark  is  laaached,  and  lifted  is  the  sail 
Upon  the  walurint  billowi  of  the  world; 
Bat  O!  may  winds  Ihr  gantlor  thmi  hare  harlod 
My  itniggllnff  ressol  on,  fat  thoe  p^oraili 
Or,  if  thy  vtoraga  mast  be  rongh,  may'st  tboa 
Boon  *soapo  the  storm  and  be— as  blest  as  I  am  now!** 

The  seoond  piece  is  a  fern  lines,  entitied, "  Goosola- 
tion,*'  though,  were  our  limito  sufficient,  we  ought  to 
give  the  counterpart  of  the  above;  namely,  "The 
Death  of  the  First-Bom.'*    Some  other  time  we  shall 
quote  entire  the  latter  poem,  and  then  the  reader  can 
Judge  for  himself  of  the  almost  omnipotent  power 
whleh  Mr.  Watte  exercises  over  the  heart. 
**  Look  np,  look  np,  md  woop  not  so,  thy  darling  it  not  dood. 
His  sialets  sonl  is  eleaving  now  yon  sky's  empmplod  bed; 
His  spirit  drinks  now  Ufa  and  Ugbt  *mid  bowen  of  oadbss 

bloom; 
It  is  bat  perishable  staff  that  molden  ia  the  tomb. 
Then  hash,  O  hash  the  swelling  ligh,  aad  dry  the  idle  tear! 
Think  of  the  home  thy  tiabe  hath  won,  and  joy  that  he  is  there! 
When  sammer  eyening's  golden  hues  are  bnming  in  the  sky, 
Aad  odorens  gales  from  balmy  bowers  tn  breathing  softly  by; 
When  earth  is  bright  with  saaset  beams,  aad  flowers  are  bhuh- 

iagnoir, 
And  grief,  all  ebattoaod  aad  sabdnod,  is  gathering  to  a  lotr; 
How  sweet  twill  be  at  tnoh  an  boar,  ud  *mid  a  somm  so  fair. 
To  lift  thy  glistening  eye  to  beaten,  aad  feel  that  ho  is  thcrari 

Charming  are  these,  dear  reader!  Not  more  so  are 
they  than  ^'  Ten  Tears  Ago,'*  <'  The  Wedding  Day,*" 
and  scores  of  other  pieces  in  the  chaste  and  beautiful 
volume  lying  before  us. 

Bitter  lessons  has  adversity  teught  Mr.  Watte  in 
the  course  of  his  life;  but  just  now,  it  seems,  pros- 
perity is  smiling  on  him.  Hay  the  days  of  his  clos- 
ing life  be  fraught  with  pave  sunlight  and  unalloyed 
bliss! 
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FEMALE  NAMES. 

Mabt,  the  sweetest  of  all  female  names,  is  from 
the  Hebrew,  vid  signiiles  exaltetU  Its  French  fonn  is 
MarU.  It  is,  we  hardly  need  to  say,  a  famous  name 
in  both  sacred  and  profane  history.  In  all  ages,  from 
the  time  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  that  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington,  the  name  has  lit- 
erally been  exalted.  It  has  been  linked  with  titles 
and  power— with  crowns  and  coronets,  and  adorned 
by  goodness  and  beanty.  Mary  has  ever  been  a 
favorite  name  with  poets.  Byron,  as  he  assures  ns, 
felt  an  absolute  passion  for  it.  It  is  interwoven  with 
some  of  his  sweetest  verses.  The  peasant-poet. 
Boms,  seems  to  have  as  mnch  attachment  to  it  as  the 
author  of  Childe  Harold.  It  is  stUl  the  theme  of 
bards  and  bardlings  unnum'bered.  We  might  fill  a 
column  or  two  here  with  songs,  sonnets,  and  ballads, 
in  the  melody  of  whode  verse  the  most  mumcal  sylla- 
bles are  those. which  form  the  charming  name  of 
Mary.  But  where  so  much  presents  itself,  we  can 
quote  nothing.  We  need  quote  nothing,  for 
"  Tb«  yenr  miulo  of  Um  Buao  baa  gone 
Into  oor  being.** 

Sabah  is  almost  as  common  a  name  as  Mary,  but  it 
lacks  the  pretti^  which  its  historical  and  poetical 
associations  throw  around  the  latter.  It  is  also  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  signifies  a  princess.  In  poetry  it 
takes  the  form  of  Sally,  Or  SalUe,  and  is  found  in 
many  a  love  song  and  ballad.  Sally  is  sometimes 
contracted  to  Sal,  which  is  neither  poetical  nor 
enphonius. 

Susan,  another  name  of  Hebrew  origin,  signifies  a 
lily.  In  poetry  it  is  usually  seen  in  its  contracted 
form  of  Sue.  It  is  a.  pretty  name,  and  is  immortal-^ 
ized  in  Gray's  well-known  ballad.  The  signification 
of  the  name  is  very  happily  introduced  in  the  closing 
line: 

M  AjUoo,  tbo  eried,  and  wavod  bor  Itlf  band.** 

Mabel  is  probably  derived  fnxm  ma  hdla^  signify- 
ing nvy  fair,  though  some  suppose  that  it  is  con- 
tracted from  amdbilie,  l&oely  or  amiahU,  It  is  a  good 
name  in  either  case,  and  worthy  of  being  perpetuated. 
Mary  Howitt  has  a  ballad  commencing, 

"  AriM,  my  maiden  Mabel,** 
which  is  the  only  poem  we  now  mooUect,  in  Which 
the  name  occurs. 

Ubsvul,  a  name  associated  in  our  mind  with  home- 
liness of  face  and  goodness  of  heart  concealed  under 
the  vail  of  a  nun,  is  from  the  Latin,  and  signifies 
nothing  more  amiable  than  a  femaU  hear.  Who, 
knowmg  this,  will  give  the  name  to  a  child! 

LucT,  in  its  French  form,  Lucie,  signifies  hriffM, 
and  oomes  from  the  Latin. 

"  Lacf  is  a  folden  girl,** 

says  Bryan  Proctor,  and  many  will  echo  the  line. 
Lucy  is  a  favorite  name  with  every  one.  Words- 
worth has  made  it  one  of  the 

"Naaet  wedded  into  long.** 

B1.AN0HS,  one  of  the  sweetest  names  ever  worn  by 
woman,  is  fVom  the  French,  and  signifies  whiu  or 
ya/r.  Mary  Howitt  makes  the  orange  flower  its  floral 
type, 

BsATBioB  is  another  name  derived  ftom  the  Latin. 
It  signifies  om  toAo  llesHs  or  make*  happy.  No  name 
can  be  more  appropriate  for  a  lovely,  affectionate, 
and  amiable  woman.    Beatrice  has  been  honored 


above  all  others  by  the  poets.  Dante,  Shelly,  and 
Shakapeare  have,  in  turn,  thrown  around  it  the  charm 
ot  their  numbers,  and  linked  it  with  thoughts  both 
lovely  and  tragic. 

Caeolxnb  is  the  feminine  form  of  Charles,  or  rather 
of  its  Latin  equivalent,  Carolus.    It  comes  from  the 
German,  and  has  the  signification  of  hraoe  saidedf  or 
eouroffeoudy  paH^iU.    The  name  has  been  borne  by 
women  who  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the 
name.    It  is  not  in  the  manly  breast  alone  that  valor 
is  found,  or  needed.    There  are  those,  having  learned 
«« How  rablime  a  tbing  it  it 
To  snflbr  and  be  •troar*" 
have  displayed  a  ^ourage  which  shames  that  of  the 
warrior  on  the  battle-field.    Caroline  is  sometimes 
abbreviated  to  Carrie,  Callie,  and  Cal. 
"I  known  iair  jronnf  giri, 

Witb  an  eye  Uke  tbe  skr*t  own  Une» 
Or  a  aweet  spring  flower  wbea  its  anre  loavoa 

Are  brigbt  witb  early  dew— 
Of  ft  tbing  balf  eartb  and  balf  diTino 
U  ibe— tbat  f^  yonng  Caroline.** 

A  THOUOHT  OS  READINO. 

BT  S.  O.   MXTOHS!.!.. 

It  is  a  glorious  ihing,  when  once  you  are  weary  of 
the  dissipation  and  the  ennui  of  your  own  aimless 
thought,  to  take  up  some  glowing  page  of  an  earnest 
thinker^  and  read,  deep  and  long,  till  you  feel  the 
metal  of  his  thought  tinkling  on  your  brain,  and 
striking  out  from  your  fiinty  lethargy  flashes  of  ideas 
that  give  the  mind  light  and  heat.  And  away  you 
go,  in  the  chase  of  what  the  soul  within  is  creating 
on  the  instant,  and  you  wonder  at  the  fecundity  of 
what  seemed  so  barren,  and  at  the  ripeness  of  what 
seemed  so  crude.  The  glow  of  toil  wakes  you  to  the 
consciousness  of  your  real  capacities;  you  feel  sure 
that  they  have  taken.a  new  step  toward  final  devel- 
opment. In  such  a,  mood  it  is,  that  one  feels  grate- 
fdi  to  the  mnsty  tomes,  which  At  other  hours  stand 
like  mummies,  with  no  warmth  and  no  vitality.  Now 
they  grow  into  the  affections  like  new-found  friends, 
and  gain  hold  upon  the  heart,  and  light «  fire  in  the 
brain,  that  years  and  the  mold  can  neither  coyer  nor 
quench. 

PHTSIOLOOICAL  PACTS. 

In  old  age  the  hight  of  the  body  diminishes  on  an 
average  of  about  three  inches.  The  hight  of  woman 
varies  less  than  that  of  man  in  the  different  countries. 
The  average  weight  of  a  male  is  about  seven  pounds; 
of  a  female,  about  six  and  a  half  pounds.  At  the 
age  of  seven  years,  it  is  twice  as  heavy  as  when  a 
year  old.  The  average  weight  of  both  sexes  at  twelve 
is  nearly  the  same;  after  that  period,  females  will  be 
found  to  weigh  less  than  males.  The  average  weight 
of  men  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and  of 
women  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  In  the  case 
of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  under  four  feet  four 
inches,  females  are  somewhat  heavier  than  men,  and 
tice  ver§a.  Men  attain  their  maximum  weight  at 
about  forty,  and  women  at  or  near  fifty.  At  sixty, 
both  sexes  usually  commence  losing  weight,  so  that 
the  average  weight  of  old  persons,  men  or  women,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  at  nineteen.  In  each  of  the 
twelve  years  after  birth,  one-twelfth  is  added  to  the 
stature  each  year. 
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Tbb  SuocBisnTL  Mbbcha]it;  or,  SkHeku  of  tk»  Lifo  ^ 
Mr.  Bmrnnol  Bm4g§U,  laU  qf  Kifwod  SiU,  SmgUmd,  Bw 
Wiliiam  Jirtkmr,  Jt,  M,  JV#w  York:  Laut  4-  8eoU.  1858.— 
TIm  EnglUh  press  have  been  nnboonded  in  their  praises  of  this 
pablieation.  Hairinf  had  a  peep  into  the  volume  oorself,  we 
mnst  confess  that  it  Is  a  perftot  mine  of  good  things.  Mx. 
Axthnr,  who,  tome  yews  slnee,  introdnood  himself  faTorablf  to 
the  pnUie  by  Ms  •<  MiMion  to  Myeope,"  in  this  work  adds  to  hie 
laaielt  as  an  ehiqiiottt  and  attnotivewritor.  Ahaost  oveiy 
pago  is  the  pseaehef  of  a  praetieal  sermon;  and  yet  there  is 
abont  the  whole  the  oham  of  the  purest  and  most  exciting 
fiction.  We  specially  commend  to  the  consideration  of  jonng 
men  the  puohase  and  perusal  of  this  work,  as,  with  the  bleis> 
ing  of  God,  we  doubt  not,  it  may  thus  prevent  many  a  ruinous 
career  and  manj  a  broken  heart. 

QoD  III  HiiTOaT;  er,  TnteU  TllfUtnUivo  of  ih$  Prtoonet 
mmd  Providtne*  of  Qod  i%  ih§  4f«ir$  of  .Mm.  B9  John  C\»«- 
mim£,  D.  D.  Jfow  York:  Xmm  4>  Seott.  ]858.-^Dr.  Cum- 
ming,  while  he  Is  respected  most  highly  by  the  literary  world, 
is  equally  popular  with  the  masses.  His  Bible  Evidence  for 
the  People,  published  a  few  years  since,  had  a  wide  sale. 
The  work  before  us,  we  think,  will  circulate  equally  well.  It 
is  written  in  a  style  of  remarkable  perspicuity,  and  is  withal  so 
full  of  lessonk  of  practical  wisdom  that  it  can  not  fail  of  proving 
instrucfive  by  whomever /ead. 

Mbmoriau  or  TBB  Eaelt  PaooBBga  or  Mbtbodum  ix 
THB  Eastbrm  Statbi.  Socond  Sorios.  Bw  Rov,  M§1  Stnont, 
Jfow  York:  Lano  4-  Scott,  1858.— This  is  a  duodecimo  vol- 
ume of  near  five  hundred,  pages.  It  contains  biographieal 
notices  of  the  early  Methodist  pteaohers  of  Kew  England, 
together  with  sketches  of  the  primitive  Churches,  and  remi- 
nisoenoes  of  the  early  struggles  and  snocesses  of  Methodism 
in  the  east.  Those  who  have  read  volume  first  of  the  <*  Me- 
morials," as  well  also  those  who  are  familiar  with  brother 
Bteveni  as  a  writer,  will  not  need  any  recommendation  at  our 
hands  of  the  volume  before  us.  They  will  purchase  at  once, 
read  with  avidity,  and  wish  for  more. 

BkbtCHBI  mOM  THB  Eh-UDT  or  am  lTIH8Ri.MT.  B9  tki 
Jttkor  of  "SkoUkoi  tmd  Ineidtnto.**  Jfow  York:-  Lamo  4> 
Scott.  1858.— This  is  a  neat  duodecimo  volume,  price  sixty 
cenU,  which  will  have  a  large  circulation  among  all  lovers  of 
the  true  narrative.  Various  in  matter  and  lively  in  style,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  its  "  taking  well." 

Good  Ubaltu;  tko  PoosiHlUgf  Dntv,  m^  Mumo  of  Ok- 
toimimg  amd  M[$opimt  tl.— This  work  is  not  written  for  invalids 
or  sick  persons  exclusively,  but  contains  hints  abont  health  that 
will  iujnre  no  one  in  the  perusal  of  them.  Published  by  Lane  & 
Bcott,  New  York. 

BiXTBBM  MoMTHf  AT  THB  GoLX>-DiooiHoa.  Bp  Rev,  Daniel 
B.  Woods,  ^ew  York:  Harper  Sf^Brotkeri.  1858.— The  mul- 
titudes who  are  going  or  about  to  go  to  California  ought  to  have 
some  manual  of  experience,  we  think,  relative  to  the  ooantry, 
the  climate,  and  the  mines.  The  autlior  of  this  volume  was 
himself  a  miner,  and  his  statements  are  reliable,  useful,  and 
instructive. 

PopxriAE  AocouMT  or  DitcovsuBs  AT  Nihbtbb.  Bv 
Jtuetm  Hemnf  Lagard,  Eeq.  JVno  York:  Harper  4-  Broikere, 
18S8.— This  is  an  abridgment  from  the  larger  work  of  the  an* 
thor,  but  embraces  all  matters  of  interest  contained  in  the  un- 
abridged edition.  Nomerons  wood  engravings  are  given.  The 
Biblical  and  hiitorical  illustrations,  given  only  in  the  ubridg- 
ment,  will  tend  largely  to  the  circulation  of  the  work  among 
religions  readers. 

Tbb  Yovmo  Man's  OomnaiiOB;  or,  Sketekes  tmd  fllne- 
tratiotu  of  tko  Duiiee  amd  thmgera  ^  Young  Men.  By  Rev. 
Daniel  Wiee. — Mr.  Wise  is  ^otj  extensively  and  favorably 
kn«wn  in  New  England  as  a  writer  for  the  young.  The  present 
work,  in  a  very  brief  time,  has  reached  its  seventh  edition.  It 
is  written  in  a  style  of  great  elegance  and  iimpUcity,  and  will 
not  fail  to  prove  a  profitable  companion  for  that  interesting 
class  of  community  to  whom  it  is  specially  addressed. 


Tbb  EMmiTRO  Rbtww  for  Janumrw  has  nrticlet  on  Des-   ' 
cartes.  Bishop  Philpotu,  Church  Music,  laterutsoMl  Cepy. 
right,  and  some  other  topics  strictly  of  a  topical  or  Biitiih   { 
character.    Scarcely  one  of  the  articles  would  he  oonsidned    , 
interesting  by  the  general  reader. 

Tbb  Wbitmivbtbb  Rbtbw,  repnklieked  kg  Leonard  8cm 
4"  Co.,  Xew  York,  has  fUled  to  readi  our  desk  for  some  tiow  ' 
past.  The  work  Is  ostensibly  liberal  but  etandeatiaely  infidel 
in  iu  ehaiaeter;  and  beoanse  once  befisie  thia  veaaark  fidl  fm 
our  pen,  may  be  it  has  been  vonsidond  policy  to  dieooatiMs 
the  Review  to  our  address. 

EuzA  CoOK*t  JotbuAL,  pmkUekod  *f  CkmHoB  Cook,  Lm. 
don,  can  be  ordered  through  Poet  h  Co.,  of  tUa  eity,  at  aheM 
three  dollars  per  annum.  Of  the  English  literary  moiithlies,  it 
is  probably  the  very  best,  albeit  we  do  not  like,  in  eome  ta- 
stances,  the  stories  published  in  its  columns. 

Tbb  GiriDB  to  Boumbm  in  iu  March  number  hat  articles 
firom  the  pens  of  Dr.  Bangs,  Mrs.  Upham,  and  others,  on  parity 
of  heart  and  the  necessity  of  an  eveiy-day  and  liviac  seal  te 
the  cause  of  our  Lord. 

Hakpbb*!  Maoazxicb  for  Jtpril,  profhsely  ilhittrated,  begiai 
Dickens's  last  story,  called  Bleak  House.  It  will  be  puUiiked 
in  twenty  consecutive  numbers  of  the  periodical.  The  d^eet 
of  Bleak  House  is  to  de^ct  theooiraption  and  rottanoMaef  ths 
Court  of  English  Chaaoery.  For  the  advance  praof-obeets  tke 
Harpers  pay  the  snug  sum  of  two  thousand  doDan  u  Mr. 
Dickens.  The  circulation  of  their  Magaxine  is  now  about 
eighty  thousand. 

Tbb  Khickbrbocxbr;  ob,  Nbw  Yobk  MoirrBi.T  Maoa- 
ziMB,  pnblieked  bp  8.  Hneeton,  Jfew  York,  has  very  neariy 
doubled  its  circulation  since  its  reduction  of  price  frooi  five  to 
three  dollars  per  annum. 

Chain  or  Bacrbd  Wondbks;  or,  a  Conmeetad  FUw  ef 
Scripture  Scenes  aatd  Incidents,  from  tke  Croation  to  tke  End 
of  tke  Last  Epock,  bp  Rev.  S.  A.  Latta,  has  raaehed  tke  int 
number  of  volnme  second.  A  fine  menotint— The  Orowaiag 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  Host— is  given  as  a  ftontispieoe  to  tke  fine 
edition,  which  is  two  dollars  per  annum.  Published  qnarteiiy. 
Cheap  edition,  one  dollar  per  annum. 

Tbb  Bouthbkm  Lavt's  Gompaiiiob  for  Mnrek  has  beca 
received,  from  which  we  learn  that  its  publication  is  not  to  be 
diacontinned.  Embelliihments  are  not  to  be  given  unless  tlicfe 
be  a  great  increase  of  advance  cash  subscribers. 

Thb  United  Eh-ATSi  Monthly  Law  Maqazxnb  abs  Ex* 
AMINBK,  publisked  bp  Jokn  Livingston,  Esq.,  157  Broadwap, 
Jfew  York,  has  in  its  March  number  two  highly  finished  por- 
traits—one of  Robert  C.  Oner,  the  other  of  John  M'Leaa, 
both  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales.  To 
legal  gentlemen  this  magaxine  is  a  eimo  qnn  aea.  Published 
monthly,  at  five  dollars  per  annum. 

Tbb  Yootb's  Cabixbt,  >«&lMAsd  bp  D.  A.  Woodmortk, 
Jfew  York,  at  one  dollar  per  aunum,  continnes  to  furnish,  as 
nsoal,  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  instructive  matter  lor 
youthful  readers.  The  editor  is  now  absent  on  a  European 
tour. 

The  Common  School  Joubnal  and  Eovcatiomal  Rx- 
roRMBR,  edited  bp  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  we  should  judge,  from  a 
hasty  examination,  to  be  a  first-class  journal  in  its  peiticalsr 
depsrtment.  It  is  published  by  Morris  Cotton,  semi-monthly, 
Boston,  Mass.,  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

HlTMT'f  MBRCHANTfl'  MaOAZINB  AND  OOMMBBCIAI.  RbTIKW 

has  in  its  numerous  pages  articles  frequently  whidi  can  be 
perused  with  profit  by  ladies  and  those  not  directly  eeauaeicisl 
in  their  disposition  and  calling.  Published  monthly,  at  five 
dollars  per  annum.  Address  Freeman  Hunt,  Fnhon-strect, 
New  York. 

Tbb  Bcboolmatb  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  reader  be 
youth,  edited  by  A.  R.  Fhippen,  and  published  by  GeerfS 
Savage,  New  York,  at  one  dollar  per  annum.  It  is  replete  wilk 
the  choicest  reading  matter  for  young  people  of  both  sexes. 
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Thcu  ia  BMhiBff  on  tuth  tobernQtifol  mi  the  bovteliold  on 
which  Christian  1ot«  fbrtrtr  tmitot,  and  whera  Rallfion  walki, 
a  cooaMlor  and  a  friand.  No  elond  can  darken  It,  for  Ita  twin 
itar*  are  centered  in  the  tonl.'  Ho  ttonnt  can  make  it  tremble, 
for  it  ha*  a  heaTonlr  rapport  and  a  henTenlf  anehor.  The  home 
eiicle  twronnded  by  roch  inflnenoei  has  an  antopnst  of  the  jojn 
of  a  heavenly  home. 

"How  do  yon  fool  with  raoh  n  thoekinff-hwkinc  coat  onT* 
taid  a  yoonf  clerk  of  some  pietenflioM,  one  mominCf  to  old 
Roger.  "I  foel,**  said  old  Bofor,  lookinff  nt  him  iteadUy,  with 
one  eye  half  doMd,  aa  if  takinf  aim  nt  the  victim,  *«I  feel, 
yonnff  man,  as  if  I  had  n  coat  which  has  been  paid  for— a  Inz- 
nry  of  feeling  which  I  Chink  yon  will  never  experience." 

Gtrard  College,  it  ia  well  known,  waa  fonnded  on  infidel  prin- 
ciples, and  with  extreaw  proviaiona  of  the  fonnder  to  keep 
Christianity  oat  of  it.  Bnt  Christianity  haa  got  in,  with  no 
I  vi<dation  of  those  provisiona.  The  College  baa  a  chapel  which 
is  filled  at  an  early  honr  every  day  with  three  hundred  lada,  and 
their  teaebera  meet  for  prayer,  and  reading  the  Bcriptnrea,  and 
three  timea  on  Snndny  for  regnlar  worship  and  inatmotion.  The 
Univeraity  of  Virginia  baa  bad  a  like,  experience.  It  waa  pro- 
jected by  Jeibrson,  on  a  plan  exdnsive  of  religion.  Bnt  expe- 
rience soon  Unght  the  absohito  necessity  of  religion  to  iu 
snceess.  It  now  baa  a  chaplain  and  regnlar  conrae  of  lectnrea 
on  the  evidencea  of  Christianity. 

Three  of  the  most  beneficial  ayatema  of  modem  timea  are  doe 
to  the  benevolence  of  Engliah  ladies — the  improvement  of 
prison  discipline,  savings  banks,  and  banks  for  lending  small 
smns  of  money  to  the  poor.  The  soecess  of  all  has  exceeded 
erery  expectation.  Notwithstanding  the  obstinate  fact,  that 
woman  has  eansed,  first  and  last,  a  deal  of  mischief  in  the  world, 
these  admirable  institntiona  show  plainly  that  the  poet  knew 
what  ho  was  talking  about,  when  he  apoke  of 

"Heaven's  last,  best  gift  to  man.** 
He  who  attempu  to  make  others  believe  in  means  which  he 
himself  despises  is  a  puiftr;  he  who  makes  use  of  more  means 
than  he  knows  to  be  necessary  is  a  duaek;  and  he  who  ascribes 
to  thoee  means  a  greater  eflteacy  than  his  own  experience  war- 
rants ia  an  impostor. 

Galileo  obaerred  a  lamp  which  waa  hnng  from  the  ceiling, 
and  wiiich  had  been  diaturbed  by  accident,  awinging  backward 
and  forward.  Thia  waa  a  very  common  thing;  bnt  CWileo, 
atmek  with  the  regularity  with  which  it  moved  backward  and 
forward,  reflected  on  it,  and  perfecUd  the  method,  now  In  nae, 
of  moaaaring  time  by  meana  of  the  pendnlnm. 

The  chief  art  of  learning,  aa  Locke  haa  observed,  ia  to  at- 
tempt bnt  little  at  a  time.  The  widest  excnfsions  of  the  mind 
nre  made  by  short  flighu,  frequently  repeated;  the  most  lofty 
fabrics  of  science  are  formed  by  the  continued  accumulation  of 
aiagie  propositions. 

He  la  but  half  prepared  for  the  jonmey  of  life  who  takes  not 
with  him  that  friend  who  will  forsake  him  in  no  emergency— 
who  will  divide  bis  aorrowa,  increase  bis  joys,  lift  the  vail 
from  his  heart,  and  throw  sunshine  amid  the  darkest  scenes. 

Wo  nie  not  to  suppose  that  the  oak  wants  stability,  because 
ita  light  and  changeable  leaves  dance  to  the  music  of  the 
broese;  nor  to  conclude  that  a  man  wanta  aolldity  and  strength 
of  mind,  because  he  may  exhibit  an  occasional  playftilness  and 
levity. 

There  is  not  so  poor  a  book  in  the  world,  says  Jolinson,  that 
woald  not  be  a  prodigious  eflbrt,  were  it  wrought  out  entirely 
by  n  single  mind,  without  the  aid  of  prior  investigators. 

Horace  Mann  thus  sums  up  a  fow  of  the  advantages  of  mod- 
era  inventions:  **  One  boy,  with  a  fourdinier  machine,  will  make 
more  paper  in  a  twelvemonth  than  all  Egypt  could  have  made 
in  a  hundred  years  during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies.  One 
riri,  with  a  power  ptess,  will  strike  off  books  faster  than  a 
milliom  scribes  could  copy  them  befoie  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. One  man  with  an  iron  foundery  will  turn  out  more  utensils 
then  Tubal  Cain  could  have  forged  had  he  worked  diligently  to 
this  time." 

Slanderers  are  like  fiies;  for  while  they  paaa  by  the  healthy 
body,  they  food  on  the  acres. 


Gentility  eonsisto  not  in  birth,  wealth,  manners,  or  ftMhion; 
but  in  a  Ugh  sense  of  honor,  a  determination  never  to  take 
undue  ndvantage  of  another. 

He  that  bk»ws  the  eonia  in  qaamla  he  has  nothing  to  do  with, 
haa  no  right  to  complain  if  the  aparka  fly  fai  hia  face. 

It  is  better  to  aow  a  yonng  heart  witii  generona  thoughta 
and  deeds  than  a  fleld  witii  eorq,  aince  tiie  heart*a  harveat  ia 
perpetual. 

Ifyon  leva  ocheit  they  will  love  yon.  If  yon  apeak  kindly  to 
them,  dwy  wiU  apeak  kindly.  Low  b  repaid  witii  lovo,  and 
hatred  witii  hatmd.  Would  yon  hear  a  aweet  and  plenaing 
echo,  apeak  aweetiy  and  pleaaantly  youraelf. 

Permanent  leat  ia  not  to  be  espeeted  on  the  road,  bnt  nt  tiio 
end  of  the  jonmey. 

Peraona  in  kyve  generally  rsaohre  flnt,  and  leaaon  afterward. 

The  heart  haa  ite  reasons,  which  reason  doea  not  apprehend. 

A  Quiet  mind,  like  otiier  bleoainga,  U  more  eaally  hNt  than 
gained. 

None  have  leaa  pralae  than  thoae  who  hunt  fu  it. 

It  ia  eaay  to  wish  for  heaven,  bnt  difllcuh  to  get  a  heavenly 
mind. 

To  be  silent  abont  an  ii^my,  makes  tiie  door  of  it  more  uneasy 
than  complainte. 

If  you  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  serve  the  world  and  to 
benefit  your  fellow-creatures,  and  if,  after  All,  the  world  scarcely 
thanks  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  do  not  be  angiy  and 
mnke  a  lond  talking  abont  the  worid's  ingratitude;  for  if  yon 
do,  it  will  seem  that  you  cared  more  about  the  thanks  you  were 
to  receive  dian  abont  the  blessings  which  you  professed  to 
bestow. 

Flattery  is  like  a  fiall,  which,  if  not  adroitiy  used,  wlU  box 
yonr  own  ears  instead  of  tickling  those  of  the  con. 

Every  one  Is  at  least  in  one  thing,  againrt  bis  will,  oH^mmI— 
in  his  manner  of  sneexing. 

Woman's  silenco,  althongh  it  is  less  fioqnent,  signifies  much 
more  than  man's. 

Reality  plante  a  thorny  hedge  aronnd  onr  dreamlngs,  while 
the  sporting-ground  of  the  potHbit  is  ever  l^ee  and  open. 

There  is  much  novelty  that  is  without  hope,  much  antiquity 
without  saeredness. 

Wb  should  use  a  book  ns  the  bee  does  a  flower. 

Nothing  mnkes  one  so  indifiSnont  to  the  pin  and  mnsketo 
throeto  of  lifo  ns  the  oonaoionaness  of  growing  better. 

Wholeaome  aentiment  ia  min,  which  makea  the  fielda  of  dafly 
lifo  firesh  and  odorous. 

People  ahould  travel,  if  for  no  other  roaaon  than  to  receive 
evniy  now  and  then  a  letter  from  home;  Uie  place  of  our  birth 
never  appeara  w  boantifid  aa  when  it  ia  ont  of  eight. 

Men  are  made  to  be  eternally  shaken  about,  but  women  aro 
flowera  that  loao  their  heantifnl  colore  in  the  noiae  and  tnmnlt 
of  life. 

The  trinmpha  of  truth  aro  the  most  glorions,  chiefly  because 
they  aro  the  most  bloodless  of  all  victories,  deriving  their  high- 
est luster  from  the  number  saved,  not  of  the  sUin. 

Biography  is  nseless  which  is  not  trae.  The  weaknesses  of 
character  must  be  proserved,  however  insignlflcant  or  humbling; 
they  aro  the  errata  of  genius,  and  dear  up  the  text. 

Wit  and  work  aro  the  two  wheels  of  the  world's  chariot;  they 
need  to  be  equal,  and  each  flxed  fast. 

The  nose  of  a  mob  is  its  imagination;  by  thia,  at  any  time,  it 
can  he  qnietiy  led. 

No  two  things  differ  moro  than  hurry  and  dispatoh;  hurry  ia 
the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  dispateh  of  a  strong  one. 

Though  we  travel  over  the  world  to  find  the  beautifoJ,  we 
must  carry  it  within  ns,  or  we  find  it  not. 

Let  in  the  light  on  a  nest  of  ronng  owls,  and  they  directly 
complain  of  the  injury  you  have  done  them. 

Bin  is  the  fruitful  paront  of  distempers,  and  ill  lives  occasion 
good  physicians. 

The  passions  aro  at  least  jbold,  generous,  althouiJi  destroying 
lions;  egotism  is  a  quiet,  deep-biting,  ever-sucking,  venomous 
bug. 

Cnatom  ia  the  law  of  one  description  of  fiwls  and  fashion  of 
another;  but  the  two  parties  often  clash,  for  precedent  is  the 
legislator  of  the  first,  and  novelty  of  the  last. 
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Mat  it  the  month  of  llowen.  Woloome  to  their  firagruwo 
and  their  beantr!  Woloomo  to  tho  woodi  ud  the  delb,  the 
grajv  fields  aad  the  flowing  ftreamtl  Oat,  ye  who  can,  from 
the  dntt  and  the  dia  pf  the  oily,  aad  liA  Crom  iu  low  rettiac- 
place  the  modett  little  Tiolet,  or  plook  and  plant  in  your  bofom 
some  early  rote*bnd.  Climb  np  that  hill  yonder,  and  now  take 
a  look  at  the  wide  soone  before  yoo.  The  •oft.snnlight  ttieams 
down  aad  playt  on  e?ery  yoabg  and  tender  thing;  the  river, 
winding  like  a  tilTer  line,  oatt  ita  way  throngh  the  billi,  and 
fades  in  the  distance.  The  eity  is  behind  yon;  before  yen 
spreads  a  landscape  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Far  off,  may  be, 
the  timid  wreaths  of  smoke  earl  np  among  the  tall  branohes  of 
the  elm  or  looast  trees.  Ton  see  the  neat  cottage^oase,  aad 
the  plain-dad  bat  sprightly  keeper  of  it,  with  her  bright-eyed, 
laughing  ones  ahont  her.  Yon  begin  to  muse.  Memory  wakes 
a  chord.  The  bosom  heaves — ^yon  can  not  tell  why.  Yon  have 
a  mother's  or  a  fkther's  heart.  Yon  are  thinking  of  a  dear  little 
one,  who  nsed  to  look  np  in  yonr  eyes  and  langh,  too,  but  who 
is  now  wrapped  in  a  snowy  sheet,  and  lies  sleeping  the  long 
sleep  in  the  cold  city  graveyard.  Diy  those  tears.  There  is  a 
clime  where  the  flowers  fade  not,  where  sickness  comes  not, . 
where  the  tear-drop  fkUs  not.  Seek  an  interest  in  that  land 
that  is  very  far  off,  and  then  little  matter  will  it  be  how  lonely 
we  live  in  this  world,  or  how  few  of  the  flowers  aad  comforts 
of  life  we  shall  eajoy.  Snflering  aad  aflUetion  ought  only  to 
purify  us  for  heaven. 

A  lady  oorrespoadeat,  whose  veracity  is  beyond  suspicion, 
sends  us  an  epistle  oa  "Religious  Loafers,"  fh>m  which  we* 
make  the  following  extract:  "I  have  long  thought  of  addressing 
you  on  the  snhject  of  Sunday  loafing,  or  that  practice,  both  ia 
city  aad  country,  of  gentlemen  coagregating  alwut  church-doors, 
befbre  and  after  service,  to  gaze  at  the  ladies.  You  have 
scarcely  any  idea,  sir,  how  extremely  embairassiag  it  is  to  ns  of 
the  geatler  sex  thus  to  be  kwked  at.  For  myself^  it  so  ut- 
terly provokes  me,  that  I  am  determined  on  no  bow  or  look  of 
recognition  to  any  gentleman  who  may  thus  be  loaflag  aroaad 
the  church,  vestibule,  or  steps.  In  other  words,  I  will  treat  my 
friends  decently  and  politely  any  where  else  except  ia  froat  of 
a  choreh.  I  will  neither  know  an  acquaintance  there,  nor  will 
I  thank  him  tot  any  look  of  o<mipIaisaace  either.  Buashine  or 
cold,  there  are  always  some  of  these  precious  characters  out- 
doors. Why  did  they  come  to  church  at  alii  If  it  is  cold 
sUnding  or  hot,  why  not  walk  iaside,  and  be  seated  and  be 
cofldbrtable,  aad  ia  some  way  compote  their  minds  for  wor- 
shiping Godi  I  do  qjDt  know  whether  you  will  publish  any  part 
of  my  letter  or  not;  for  I  am  pretty  highly  excited,  and  you  may 
think  it  better  to  exercise  patience  and  endurance.  This  much, 
however,  I  caa  assure  you,  that  not  myself  merely,  but  a  large 
number  of  my  fViends  have  urged  me  to  write,  and  yon  can 
learn  hereby  that  a  general  aeeommodatlon  will  be  effected  by 
thas  giviag  a  hint  on  an  apparently  small  but  still  important 
aad  exciting  topic." 

We  do  not  write  this  paragraph  because  we  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered an  adept  in  medical  science,  but  because  of  a  fact 
which  has  often,  by  observation,  been  impressed  on  our  mind. 
It  is  this— that  persons  who  habitually  indulge  in  stimulanU  of 
any  kind  always  have  to  pay,  ia  subsequeat  years,  for  snsh 
impositioas,  or  rather  drafts  on  their  systems  with  compound 
Interest.  The  cigar-smoker  may  feel  np  present  evil  resulting 
from  his  practice;  bat  as  eertein  that  sunshine  falling  on  a 
snow-bank  will  melt  that  snow,  so  certain  is  it  that  the  lungs 
and  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  by  constantly  being  filled  with 
tobacco  smoke,  are  iajnred,  and  ultimately  diseased  and  de- 
stroyed. Not  a  very  palatable  declaratioa  to  some,  periiaps, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  The  advice  of  the  venerable 
Professor  SiUiman,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  to  the  young  men  constituting  his  audience,  is 
very  timely  aad  sensible.  "  If,'*  said  he,  **  yon  with  for  a  clear 
mind,  stroag  muscles,  and  quiet  nerves,  and  lony  life  and  power 
prolonged  iato  old  age,  permit  me  to  say,  although  I  am  not 
giving  a  tamperaace  lecture,  avoid  all  drinks  but  water,  and 
mild  inflisioM  of  that  fluid;  shun  tobacoo  aad  opium,  and  every 
thing  else  that  disturbs  the  normal  siato  of  the  lystam;  rely 


upon  nutritious  food  and  mild  diluent  drinks,  of  whieh  water  is 
the  basis,  aad  yoo  will  need  nothing  bcyoad  these  things  except 
rest,  aad  the  due  moral  regulations  of  all  yow  powers,  to 
give  you  long,  aad  happy,  and  usefU  lives,  aad  a  serene  evea- 
lag  at  the  dose." 

Good  poetry  is  a  very  scarce  article.  Our  magazines  aad 
newspapers,  whatever  rhyme  they  may  coataia,  publish  bat 
litUe  of  the  "  melody  of  anmbers."  The  fdlowiag  doaea  liaea 
are  beantifal.  They  were  suggested  on  the  occasioa  of  the 
funeral  of  aa  English  laborer's  child,  who  was  killed  saddesOy 
by  the  falling  of  a  beam: 

"Sweet,  laughing  child!  the  cottage  door 
Staads  free  aad  opea  aow. 
But  O!  its  sunshine  gilds  no  mma 

The  gladness  of  thy  brow! 
Thy  merry  step  hath  passed  away. 
Thy  landing  spoct  is  hushed  for  aye. 

Thy  mother  by  the  fireside  sits. 

And  listens  for  thy  call; 
Aad  slowly — slowly,  as  she  halts. 

Her  qniet  tears  downfall; 
Her  littU  kiudtrimf  tking  is  goae, 
And  undistnibed  she  may  work  oa!" 

We  ought  before  this  to  have  anaoanced  the  receipt,  ia  ex- 
change,  of  the  Cdifbraia  Christian  Advocate,  puhliihed  nailer 
the  auspices  of  our  Church  at  San  Francisco.  lU  typograph- 
ical execation  is  very  neat;  while  its  editwid  character,  aader 
the  management  of  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Simonds,  u  not  a  whit 
behiad  the  best  of  religious  newspapers  this  tide  of  the  Boeky 
Moaatains.  Dr.  Boriag  has  dso  placed  us  under  obligation  foe 
a  eo^  of  the  Christiaa  Observer,  published  also  at  Saa  Fran- 
cisco, under  the  care  of  the  Charch  South.  Six  dollars  per 
annum  is  the  advance  price  of  each  of  these  papers.  We  wish 
them  a  life  of  long  yean,  and  a  prosperity  whose  end  maj 
never  come. 

Speakiag  of  missiooary  papers,  we  must  be  allowed  to  «!• 
upoa  our  friends  the  vdue  of  the  Missionary  Advocate,  editMl 
by  Dr.  Durbin,  and  pnblished  by  Lane  k.  Scott,  New  Yoak. 
A  Church  by  takiag  one  hundred  copies  caa  distribaio  «ia«fte 
copies  for  tea  cento  a  year.  TIm  matter  of  the  Advocate  4o€s 
net  appear  ia  any  of  our  Church  papers,  but  is  almost  eada- 
sivdy  ito  own.  For  reference  in  regard  te  statistics,  Ghni^ 
aflUrs,  religioos  aad  standard  iateUigence,  it  has  ao  iiqwrior  in 
the  world.  In  general  characteristics  the  American  Mestencex, 
pnblished  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  comes  nearest  to  tba 
Advocate  of  aay  monthly  with  which  we  are  acqaainted.  The 
Messeager  has  a  circdation  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  sob- 
scribers,  and  a  buraiag  shame  it  is  that  the  Advocate  must  go 
beggiag  all  the  time  aad  have  aot  oae-foarth  that  nnmlMr. 

Bev.  Isaac  B.  Fish  has  sent  as,  all  the  way  from  Moqaeluauie 
Hill,  two  hoadred  miles  east  of  Saa  Fraacisco,  Cdiforaia,  a 
large  and  beantlfU  daguerreotype  view  of  the  town  in  whidi 
he  lives.  There  are  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  bouses  at 
Moqudomne,  and  aboot  three  thousand  inhabitaate.  We  sheald 
be  glad  to  put  the  picture  into  the  hands  of  aa  eagraver,  umd 
have  it  grace  the  pages  of  the  Bepository;  but  as  there  is  more 
than  a  safficient  number  of  engravings  for  the  remainder  of  am 
brief  editorship,  we  must  submit  the  matter  to  the  considem- 
tioa  of  our  successor. 

We  are  happy  ia  the  present  number,  after  the  lapee  of  swv- 
erd  months,  to  give  another  chapter  of  the  *'  Leaves  from  aa 
Autobiography."  The  iafirmities  of  age  are  falliag  heavily 
upon  the  writer  of  these  rem^scences.  May  his  last  days  be 
giUed  with  a  pure  and  serene  sudightl 

Webster's  Dictionary,  aaabridged,  we  learn  by  oar  exekaagBa, 
is  being  fnraished  the  common  schools  of  New  York,  at  the 
low  price  of  four  dollars  per  copy,  by  the  Messrs.  MMiiasn, 
Spriagfield,  Mass.  We  have  fouad  the  work  an  ladispeasafal* 
aaxiliary  in  our  editorid  labors,  aad,  except  the  Bible,  it  is  ciio 
last  book  we  shodd  feel  willing  to  part  with. 

Oa  our  table  is  a  large  number  of  reporto,  pamphlets,  etc, 
the  names  even  of  which  we  find  ourselves  unable  at  pvesent  to 
give.  We  trust  our  friends  will  be  miU  in  their  eritieisma  oa 
our  seemiag  neglect  of  their  favors^ 
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Or  the  earlj  and  efficietit  coadjutors  of  kabarj 
there  are  some  of  whom  uxifortanatelj  little  is 
known  to  the  public  of  the  present  generation. 
Their  history^  has  nerer  been  written.  Any  sketch 
which  we  may  make  of  them  must  prove  faint  and 
indistinct.  Their  names  loom  np  dim  and  distant  in 
the  shadowy  past  In  their  day  they  were  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude.  In  their  course  along  the 
tnck  of  time  they  spread  all  about  their  path  a 
glorious  radiancy.  In  that  brilliant  light  their 
cotemporaries  walked  and  rejoiced.  But  to  us  is 
left  only  a  dim,  hasy,  waning  twilight  The  gen- 
eration tliat  shall  follow  us  may  know  little  or 
notMng  of  them.  Who  will  rescue  their  names  from 
the  oblivion  that  threatens  to  cover  them?  Are 
there  not  materials  for  the  biography  of  these 
men  of  blessed  memory  t  Where  are  theyt  and 
who  will  weave  them  into  a  beautiful,  insfanictive, 
and  entertaining  narrative? 

What  few  facts  we  have  been  able  to  gather  we 
will  nse  for  a  slight  and  temporary  sketch,  hoping 
we,  or  some  other,  may  heresfter  find  materials  for 
a  more  eortended  sad  interesting  biography. 

WiiiJAM  M'ExinttBs  was  bom  in  the  state  of 
Yirginia;  in  1757.  His  parents  were  memben  of 
the  American  branch  of  the  Ghuroh  of  England. 
When  very  young  he  became  seriously  disposed 
from  reading  the  Bible  in  the  common  school. 
Naturally  quick  in  his  perceptions,  thoughtful  in 
his  habits,  and  sensitive  in  his  mond  nature,  he 
was  aflMed  by  the  aimple  and  evident  truths  of 
the  Divine  revelation.  He  read  the  story  of  Jesus. 
His  highly  sensitive  soul  was  moved  at  the  exhibi- 
tion which  that  stoiy  presented  of  love,  of  mercy, 
of  gcMdness,  of  virtue,  and  of  suffBring.  His  clear 
peroeptive  power  and  his  strong  understanding 
enabled  him  to  see  and  to  apprehend  the  nature 
and  the  design  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  He 
eomprdiended,  so  far  as  youth  without  personal 
instruction  may  do  it,  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  of 
the  atonement,  of  repentance,  of  faith,  and  of  re- 
generation. He  became  convinced  of  ain,  and 
Vol.  XII.— is 


earnestly  desired  to  be  saved  from  it,  and  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  He  prayed,  he  wept,  he 
read,  he  thought;  but  he  had  none  to  encourage, 
none  to  aid,  none  to  guide  him.  Nor  his  associates, 
nor  his  teacher,  nor  his  parents,  nor  hid  parish 
minister  knew  any  thing  of  experimental  religioii. 
They  had  never  felt  the  godly  sorrow  of  repent- 
ance; they  had  never  exercised  the  faith  that  brings 
justification;  they  had  never  passed  through  the 
straggles  of  the  new  birth. 

The  poor  boy,  in  doubt  and  in  darkness,  in  sus- 
pense and  anxiety,  wandered  alone  along  the  devious 
way,  from  childhood  to  youth,  in  searoh  of  that 
which  he  could  not  find;  his  seul  found  no  place 
of  rest;  his  hesrt  found  no  object  to  grasp;  his 
mind  found  nothing  on  which  it  could  rely. 

When  he  was  about  nineteen  years  old  he  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  a  Methodist  preacher.  We  have 
no  means  of  determining  who  had,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  being  the 
first  to  shed  the  light  of  Gospel  troth  along  the 
dark  path  of  the  youthful  M'Eendree.  What  Wes- 
leyan  first  applied  the  soothing  doctrines  of  grace 
to  that  sensitive  mind?  Was  it  Asbuiy  himself? 
Or  was  it  one  of  the  American  worthies  of  blessed 
memoiy,  raised  up  by  Providence  as  heralds  of 
salvation  in  those  early  days  of  Methodism?  or 
Waten,  or  Dromgoole,  or  Pedioord,  or  Tunnel? 
The  preaching  of  that  Methodist,  whoever  it  might 
be,  carried  conviction,  deep  and  pungent,  to  the 
heart  of  M'Kendree.  He  yielded  to  the  conviction; 
he  resolved  to  lead  a  new  life.  In  accordance  with 
Methodist  usage-^tiie  usage  of  receiving  as  mem- 
bers on  trial  aU  such  as  desire  "to  Hw  the  wnth 
to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins'*— he  was 
admitted  to  the  connection.  The  scene  must  surely 
have  been  a  thrilling  one,  when  the  noble,  the 
accomplished,  the  generous,  the  buoyant  M'Kendree 
went  forward,  before  the  whole  congregation,  and 
gave  his  hand  to  the  minister  of  Qod.  Little  did 
he  then  think  h9w  glorious  a  career  was  before  him. 

Though  he  became  a  member  of  the  society,  yet 
had  he  no  evidence  of  conversion.'  He  had  only 
the  form  of  godliness;  the  power  he  was  seeking. 
Not,  however,  being  yet  ftilly  aware  of  the  illusory 
deceptions  of  the  unreg^erate  human  heart,  nor 
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thoroughly  instructed  in  the  waj  of  troth  and 
righteousneflB,  he  retained  his  social  connections 
with  his  irreligious  companions.  Thej  irere  civil, 
respectful,  and  moral,  and  he  thought  no  eril  would 
result  from  keeping  up  his  intercourse  with  them. 
Nor  would  any  eril  have  thus  resulted,  had  he  been 
fully  initiated  in  the  way  of  holiness.  But  the 
seeker  of  religion  should  avoid  intercourse  with  the 
careless  and  irreligious.  Let  him  retire  to  the  woods 
and  pray  alone.  Let  him  wander  along  by  the 
river  sid6,  or  ramble  over  the  pastures,  where  un- 
disturbed he  may  reflect  and  pray.  Let  him  pour 
out  his  soul  in  secret  prayer  before  his.Qod  alone. 
Let  him  not,  during  the  process  of  conviction, 
mingle  with  the  world.  When,  however,  he  be- 
comes converted,  then  he  may  strengthen  his  breth- 
ren; then  he  may  safely  mingle,  if  he  but  keep  up 
his  independence,  freely  with  his  former  associates; 
then  may  he  exhort  them,  pray  over  them,  and 
exert  among  them  a  strong  influence  for  good. 

By  too  free  communion,  in  his  yet  unregeneraie 
though  penitent  state  of  .mind,  with  those  who 
were  careless  of  Ood  and  of  their  own  souls,  he  lost 
his  seriousness,  stifled  his  convictions,  and  became 
indifferent  to  his  religious  interests.  He  did  not, 
however,  lose  his  moral  standing.  He  retained  the 
form,  though  he  had  never  yet  fully  known  the 
spint  of  religion.  In  this  state  of  mind'^-a  state 
of  moral  carelessness,  of  religious  indifference— he 
remained  till  he  was  about  thirty  years  old. 

Glorious  is  the  memory. of  those  di^,  when, 
perhaps  more  frequently  than  in  our  day,  the  power 
and  the  gcace  of  God  were  manifested,  as  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  hundreds,  and  sometimes 
thousands^  were  added  to  the  Church,  in  a  few 
months,  on  one  circuit,  and  by  the  labors  of  one 
man.  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  our  fathers 
have  told  us  of  such  scenes,  and  we  ourselves  have 
seen  such  glorioos  displays,  and  have  shared  in 
them.  Such  a  revival  occurred  in  1787  on  the 
Brunswick  circuit,  where  M'Kendree  lived.  In  the 
blessings  of  that  revival  he  largely  shared.  His 
convictions  were  renewed;  his  heart  was  deeply 
affected.  After  a  few  days  of  deep  and  sincere 
conviction,  of  bitter  repentance,  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  as  he  was  listening  to  the  man  of  God,  in 
a  large  and  deeply  affected  congregation,  he  vea« 
tured  his  all  on  Christ.  In  a  moment  his  soul  was 
relieved  of  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  joy 
succeeded  sorrow.  He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  sat 
in  deep  and  profound  silence,  with  his  eyes  closed 
and  his  hands  uplifted,  giving  gloiy  to  God  in  his 
heart  It  required  no  words  to  infonn  those  who 
saw  him  of  the  change  that  had  been,  wrought  in 
him.  His  countenance  indicated  it.  Had  he  seen 
a  vision  of  angels^  or  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  heav- 
enly pandise,  he  could  not  have  manifested  more 
seraphic  joy  than  beamed  from  his  face. 

ISo  sooner  had  he  experienced  the  joys  of  re* 
ligion  than  he  began  to  feel  a  deep  interest  for  the 
salvation  of  his  friends  and  associates.  He  went 
to  his  companions.    He  warned  them  of  the  danger 


of  sin.  He  exhorted  them,  he  entreated  them  to 
seek  salvation.  He  prayed  devoutly  and  eamestlj 
for  them.  He  exhorted  with  eloquence,  and  prayed 
with  power  in  the  public  prayer  meetings. 

Success,  abundant  and  encouraging  success,  st- 
tended  his  efforts.  Sinners  were  convicted,  peni- 
tents were  converted,  and  multitudes  were  added 
to  the  Church  by  his  labors.  His  soul  magnified 
the  Lord,  and  his  spirit  tfjoiced  in  Ood  his  Savior. 

Seeing  the  evident  sucsess  of  his  humble  labors 
in  exhortation  and  prayer,  and  feeling  an  inclina- 
tion, which  he  could  not  resist,  to  devote  l*iwHM»lf 
to  the  work  of  saving  souls,  he  began  to  think  of 
entering  the  ministry.  His  Christian  brethren,  too, 
urged  him  to  the  work,  believing,  as  they  did,  tkai 
God  had  called  him.  But  he  was  destined,  before 
he  could  fully  make  up  his  mind  to  engage  in  tike 
ministerisl  enterprise,  to  pass  through  severe  trials 
of  faith.  He  felt  reluctant  to  take  on  himadf  so 
responsible  a  work,  from  the  deficiency  of  him 
education,  frqm  his  want  of  knowledge  ai  naeii 
and  of  the  world,  from  his  slight  scqualntance 
with  theology,  and  from  a  fear  that  he  might  ibIs- 
take  the  influence  of  his  own  impressions  and  of 
the  solicitations  of  his  friends  for  the  call  ol  God. 
Tet  he  had  a  strong  conviction  of  duty,  and  he 
dare  not  disobey.  He  therefore  determined  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  his  convictions,  and  trust  Frovi- 
dence  to  open  or  to  obstruct  his  way,  and  thefeby 
make  plain  his  du^.  He  therefore  joined  the  Vir- 
ginia conference,  and  went  to  the  circuit  to  whiith. 
he  was  appointed,  determined  to  labor  on,  till 
those  who  had  the  charge  and  ecclesiastical  gov- 
emment  over  him  should  become  convinced  he 
was  not  called  to  the  office^  and  should  diswisa 
hiflL.  That  time,  however,  never  came.  He  was 
greatly,  encouraged  fay  the  success  with  which  he 
met  The  presence  of  God  was  often  maailaetied 
in  the  meetings  which  he  hdd.  Souls  were  ooa- 
victed  and  converted  under  his  preaching,  fiia 
own  soul  enjoyed  union  and  communion  with  hia 
Senior,  both  in  his  public  preaching  and  in  hie 
private  devotions..  He  soon,  therefore,  became  sat- 
isfied of  hiscall  to  the  ministiy,  and  he  detennined, 
with  a  film  faith,  a  manly  heart,  and  an  unwarerinff 
trust  in  Providence,  to  move  on  in  the  line  of  his 
duty. 

Having  joined  the  Yurginia  conference  in  1788, 
he  spent  eight  years  treveliag  various  circuits,  and 
four  as  presiding  elder  on  a  district  extending  from 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  AUeghany  Konntauia. 
Of  the  incidents  of  these  twelve  yean  we  have  no 
record  in  our  possession.  We  may  trace  him  on 
the  Minutes  from  cirouit  to  cireuit;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  stirring  ecenes  of  revival  through 
which  he  pfMsed,  nor  of  the  lights  and  shades  of 
ittneran<gr  on  which  he  looked. 

He  Bufiiered  during  the  time  a  slight  eclipse  in 
the  cloud  that  passed  over  the  sky  of  ICethodian 
in  1793,  when  O'Kelley  withdrew  from  the  Ghoivh. 
O'Eelley  had  been  for  several  yean  WKeodrem's 
presiding  elder,  a^d  had,  of  course,  aequired  over 
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him  aiueb  inflnenoe,  trhioh  lie  fiuM  not  to  vse  in 
procitring  dieaffeetioB  toward  the  Ohureh.  MlCen- 
dree,  however,  did  not  beeome  deeply  inTolred. 
At  the  conferanee  of  I79t,  whea  the  difficulties 
came  to  a  crisis,  he  declined  taking  an  appoint- 
ment, and  sent  Bishop  Asbniy  his  "lesignation  in 
writing."  Bat  a  short  time  after  &e  adjonnmient 
of  the  conference  he  met  the  Bish<^,  wiUidrew  his 
nsignsUon/  and  took  a  legolar  appointment  at 
Korfolk. 

In  the  antamn  of  1800  Bishop  Astmrj  and  Bishop 
WhAtcoat,  passing  through  Virginia  on  their  way 
t9  the  west,  took  IC'Kendree  along  Vith  them.  He 
was  the  rerj  man,  as  the  event  proved,  for  a  pioneer 
in  the  West  They  gavo  him  diarge  of  the  whole- 
Westein  conference,  indnding  all  the  state  of  Ohio, 
of  Kentcickj,  and  of  Tennessee,  with  all  that  part 
of  Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Kanawha,  and  with 
DMSsions  in  Illinois  and  in  Mississippi.  The  dis- 
trict was  at  least  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  eitent. 
Sv«ry  three  months  be  had  to  travel  ever  it  The 
coontiy  was  new,  the  rivers  bridgeless>  the  woods 
pathless^  and  much  of  the  territofy  houseless.  It 
was  his  policy  to  advance  with  his  corps  of  itin- 
erants as  ftist  and  as  &r  as  emigration  proceeded. 
Wherever  the  settler  erected  his  log-cabin  there  stood 
M'Kendree  to  preach  to  him  the  Gospel.  To  reach 
the  Ihmtier  settlements,  and  to  pass  lh>m  one  set* 
Uement  to  another,  he  had  often  long,  tedioos,  and 
dangerous  rides.  He  must  wade  through  swamps, 
swim  over  rivers,  and  pick  his  way  through  Uie 
woods^  Kight  often  overtook  him  far  from  any 
dwelling.  In  such  emergency  he  would  dismount 
tnan  his  horse  at  some  convenient  spot,  gather  up 
a  lot  of  fuel,  kindle  a  fire,  eat  a  morsel  of  food 
kindly  put  up  for  him  at  the  last  cabin,  lie  down 
under  a  tree,  with  the  forest  leaves  for  his  bed,  his 
sadiile-bags  for  his  pillow,  and  the  overhanging  foli- 
age for  his  covering,  sad  soundly  sleep  till  morning. 
He  spent  in  these  western  wilds  eight  years. 
And  they  were  years  of  wonderful  interest  Bdt 
we  have  no  record  in  detail  of  the  stirring  scenes 
through  which  be  passed.  We  only  know  that  he 
preached  with  extraordinary  power  and  success. 
He  often  preached  at  quarterly  meetings  and  at 
camp  meetings  to  immense  multitudes.  Effects 
followed  similar  to  those  which  attended  the 
preaching  of  Wesley  at  Bristol  and  at  London, 
and  of  Whitefield  at  Kingswood  and  at  Moorfields. 
Cardeas  ones  would  be  awakened  to  intense  anx- 
ie^;  hard-bearted  veterans  in  sin  would  weep  bit- 
terly; athletic  men  would  fall  helpless  as  infants 
on  the  ground;  deep  conviction  would  seise  on  the 
ainner;  earnest  and  fervent  prayer  would  arise  ttam 
lips  from  which  but  an  hou^  before  had  proceeded 
only  enises;  then  would  arise  songs  of  praise  and 
shouts  of  victory,  making  the  grand  old  forest  ring 
with  peans  of  triumph. 

Fresh  from  the  field  of  gloiy  and  of  triumph. 
where  for  eight  years  he  had  been  enjoying  such 
SQooais  in  his  ministry  as  seldom  crowns  the  Isr 
bors  of  mortals,  M'Kendree  proceeded  to  the  cit^ 


of  Baltimore,  to  attend  the  deneral  coi^ference  of 
1806.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  city,  having  not, 
as  I  can  lean,  ever  before  visited  it  He  was  a 
stranger  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  General 
conference.  Few  of  the  junlior  preachers  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  or  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States,  had  ever  heard  even  the  name  of 
William  M'Eendrse.  At  that  time  mails  and  post- 
oiRees  were  few,  and  newspapers  had  hardly  begun 
to  be.  There  was  not  in  any  denomination  a 
religious  newspaper  In  America.  The  Methodists 
had  no  organ  whatever  of  communication.  Once 
in  a  great  while  a  letter  might  be  conveyed  by  the 
mail  on  some  one  of  the  great  routes,  and  Bishop 
Asbury  might  thus,  while  la  the  south,  be  informed 
Of  the  state  of  the  Churches  north  and  east  But 
very  few  of  the  preachers  knew  any  thing  of  what 
was  transpiring  in  a  distant  section  of  the  country. 
Though,  therefof^,  nimors  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
plays of  power  and  grace  exhibited  in  the  west 
might  have  reached  some  of  the  eastern  preachers, 
yet  few  o(  them  had  any  distinct  information  of 
the  events,  or  any  knowledge  of  tiie  brave  and 
chivalrous  man  who  had  so  sucoessftilly  led  on  the 
embattled  hosts  of  the  Lord. 

Among  the  appointments  for  preaching  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  tiie  General  conference,  tibete  was 
announced  for  the  Light-Street  Church  the  name 
of  William  M'Kendree.  When  the  hour  of  morn- 
ing -service  arrived,  there  appeared  an  immense 
multitude  of  people,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
society  congregating  in  a  populous  city.  The 
members  of  the  Generd  conference  were  there,  the 
polished  and  hospitable  cttixens  were  there,  and 
the  slaves  were  there.*  The  house  was  crowded, 
positively  packed  full — ^foll  in  the  main  body,  lUU 
in  the  first  gallery,  foil  in  the  second  gallery,  and 
foil  in  the  pulpit  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
stranger,  as,  at  the  appointed  time,  he  entered  the 
pulpit,  and  stood  before  them.  He  was  a  man  of 
tall  form  and  commanding  i^pearance;  but  he  was 
clothed  in  very  coarse  and  homely  garments,  and 
his  movements  seemed  to  the  genteel  part  of  his 
audience  awkward,  and  his  manners  rustic. 

He  read  the  hymn  without  much  regard  to  rhythm 
or  melody.  He  prayed  with  indistinct  and  folter- 
ing  voice.  He  read  his  text  without  any  regard  to 
impressiveness.  He  introduced  the  main  subject 
of  his  discourse  with  a  few  commonplaiDe  and 
uninteresting  remsrks.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
died  within  them.  Their  expectations  of  an  inter- 
esting discourse  from  the  western  stranger  seemed 
wholly  disappointed.  They  made  up  their  minds, 
as  Christian  people  should,  to  bear  as  patiently  as 
possible  the  dull  and  awkward  sermon  about  to  be 
infiicted  on  them. 

But  when  the  disconrM  was  about  half  finished 
a  «' change  came  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream." 
Sampson  arose  in  his  might  and  shook  himself. 
The  lion  of  the  west  made  the  walk  of  the  Light- 
Street,  as  he  often  had  made  the  forests  of  Ken- 
tucky, ring  with  bif  powerful  voice.     The  elfect 
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iras  tieiii6Ddoi|8.  An  eleetario  impulse  thrilled 
tlirotigh  erery  heart  The  whole  oongregation 
aeemed  oTerwhekned.  Team  hunt  from  the  eye^ 
and  loba  and  shrieks  from-  the  roice.  Multftudes 
fell  helpless  from  their  seats,  sudden  as  if  shot 
TTith  a  rifle.    - 

The  preacher  then  changed  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  there  followed  from  the  enraptored  multitude 
shouts  of  joy  and  acclamations  of  triumph  and 
praise..  He  ^changed  again,  and  a  sweet  and  holy 
influence,  like  the  mellow  light  of  Indian  summer 
floating  over  the  autumn  landscape,  seemed  to 
invest  the  assembly. 

When  he  came  down  from  the.  pulpit,  the  people 
gased  at  him  as  they  might  at  some  messenger  fkom 
another  world,  who  had  spoken  to  them  in  tones 
such  as  they  had  never  heard  before.  The  preach- 
ers, with  Que  accord,  said, "  That  is  the  man  for  a 
bishop."  Accordingly  the  same  week  he  was 
elected,  with  great  unanimity,  by  the  General  con- 
ference. Bishop  of.  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

It  might  seem  inexpedient,  as  a  general  rule,  for 
an  ecclesiastical  body  to  elect  a  man  to  an  office  so 
important  on  an  impulse  so  sudden.  Yet  in  this 
case  the  choice  was  most  fortunate.  No  man  in 
the  American  Methodist  Church  at  that  time  united 
in  his  person  so  many  admirable  qualifications  for 
the  office  as  did  William  M'Kendree.  As  a  man, 
he  was  single-hearted,  magnanimous,  generous,  and 
of  most  refined  and  exquisite  sensibility*  As  a 
Christian  he  was  deeply  pious.  As  a  minister,  he 
was,  in  power  and  success,  a  prince  among  his 
brethren.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Discipline  and  government  of  the  Church;  proba- 
bly better  versed  in  ecclesiastical  law  than  any  of 
his  cotemporaries,  except  Asbury.  Under  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  secession  of  Mr.  O'Kelley, 
a  secession  in  which  M'Eendree  himself  came  nea^ 
being  involved,  he  thoroughly  examined  the  whole 
subject  of  Church  government,  and  became  exceed- 
ingly attached  to  the  Methodist  system.  During 
his  administration  of  the  episcopacy  the  Church 
passed  several  crises  of  agitation  respecting  eccle- 
siastical regulations.  Daring  those  tiying  seasons 
the  sleepless  vigilance  and  strong  personal  influ- 
ence of  M'Eendree  wero  exerted  to  the  utinost  to 
preserve  the  constitution  forced  by  Asbuiy  and  the 
fathers,  and  now  acknowledged  by  all  Methodists 
as  the  most  efficient  system  of  Church  organiza^ 
tioQ  known  among  Protestants.  Had  it  not  been 
for  M'Kendree  there  would  have  been  carried,  at 
the  General  conference  of  16S0,  some  measures 
which  we  all  would  now  deprecate  as  inexpedient 
and  mischievous.  In  resisting  innovations  and 
changes  which  he  -thought  injurious,  he  often  had 
to  array  himself  against  talented  and  estimable 
men.  His  own  measures  were  often  severely  crit- 
icised, and  sometimes  censured.  But  he  stood  finn 
and  unmoved,  asking  for  nothing  but  what  he 
deemed  right,  and  submitting  to  nothing  he  thought 
wrong.  He  often,  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  confided   to  him,  presented,  by  his 


finn  and  independent  eoune,  a  specimen  of  the 
moral  sublimeu 

He  held  the  office  of  bishop  for  tweoty'teTfln 
years.  During  the  first  twelve  years  he  was  eSNt- 
ive  and  vigorous,  traveling  annually  from  tlie 
Mississippi  of  the  west  to  the  Merrimack  of  tb 
east,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  of  the  north  to  tbe 
St  Mary's  of  the  south.  For  the  last  fifteen  jtan 
of  his  iHe  he  was  deeply  afflicted  by  disease.  He 
suffered  at  times  intensely.  Owing  to  his  serere 
afflicUons,  the  General  conference,  by  unsaiaioai 
vote,  released  him  from  all  obligation  to  tniTel  at 
l«fge;  yet  still  he  pursued,  so  fsr  as  he  possiUy 
could,  his  usual  rounds,  often  traveling  ttom  ose 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  when  he  was  so 
infirm  as  to  have  to  be  assisted  by  his  sttmiBiii 
in  getting  into  his  carriage  or  out  of  it 

He  retained,  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  ef> 
fectave  service,  all  the  eneigy,  the  eloquenoe,  and 
the  power  of  his  early  days. 

I  had  once,  and  once  only,  the  good  foitoae  to 
see  him,  and  to  hear  him.  It  was  at  the  aeasioa  of 
the  New  England  conference  at  Durham,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  in  the  year  1814.  I  was  tlien  a 
smsU  boy,  but  I  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Bishop 
M'Eendree.  On  Sabbath  morning  I  made  my  waj 
over  the  fields  and  pastures,  and  through  the  woods, 
to  the  old  Methodist  church,  which  stood  in  a  rand 
region  on  the  hill-side.  When  I  arrived  ai  the 
h^uae,  I  found  no  room^-^not  so  much  as  about  the 
door.  Being,  however,  a  little  fellow,.!  centrired 
to  work  a  tortuous  passage  through  the  crowd, 
and  to  reach  a  position  near  the  altar,  in  full  riev 
of  the  preacher.  He  was  just  rising  to  gire  out 
his  text  His  tall  and  manly  form,  his  digoiiied 
and  conmanding. appearance,  struck  me  with  ad- 
miration. Distinctly  and  impressively  he  read  his 
text:  DeuUronumf/  xxx,  19,  '*  I  eaU  Umttn  and  tartk 
to  record  this  dajf  a^mintt  you,  that  J  iave  9d  befm 
you  life  and  death,  Ueastn^  and  emroing,  Cftoose  fi/e, 
that  beth  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live,"  Without 
apology  or  labored  introduction,  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  his  main  subject  His  manner  of  speaking 
was  different  from  any  I  had  ever  heard.  He  would 
speak  for  a  few  sentences  rapidly  in  a  colloquial 
style.  Then  he  would  rise  in  dedsmatioa,  and 
make  the  old  house  ring  with  the  powerful  tones  of 
his  magnificent  voice.  Suddenly  he  would  d^ 
scend  to  a  lower  key,  and  utter  tones  sweet  and 
soft  as  the  Eolian  lyre.  At  times  the  feeUogs  of 
the  audience  would  become,  lender  his  stiniag  ip* 
peals,  most  intense,  and  one  simultaneous  shoot 
would  leap  from  a  h|indred  tongues.  Young  as  I 
was,  I  was  deeply  affected  with  wonder  and  delight 
at  the  powerful  eloquence  and  coounanding  ap- 
pearance of  the  distinguished  stranger.  The  maa, 
the  manner,  the  voice,  and  the  discourse,  all  made 
on  my  youthful  heart  an  impression  which  the 
long  years  that  are  past  have  failed  to  wear  away. 

During  the  tedious  years  of  his  physical  decliiie> 
from  1820  till  his  death  in  1835,  he  continued, 
whenever  it  was  possible  for  him  to*mov«,  or  he 
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nered  to  his  eaniAge  by  friendly  hands,  to  tn.Tel 
orer  the  continent,  preMhing  oeeftftionall j,  ovenee- 
ing  the  intereetB  of  the  Ohorch.  and  aiding,  by  his 
eoanael  and  adrioe,  hia  aaaoeiates  and  the  prdaeh- 
era  in  the  pradent  and  efficient  diecharge  of  thm 
official  duttea.  In  the  aummer  of  18SM,  after  har- 
ing  attended  the  General  eonfBmee  at  Baltimore, 
he  made  an  eztenaiTe  tour  oTer  the  Alleghany 
Xonntaina  to  the  Ohio  river,  acrosa  the  country 
troBk  Wheeling  to  Sandnaky  on  Lake  Brie,  thence 
•oath  through  the  centnd  portions  of  Ohio  td  Shel- 
byrillo  in  Kentncky,  and  weat  through  Indiana 
and  Illinoia  to*  the  Misaiaaippi,  and  Again  aonth  lo 
Vaahville.  In  1838,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Qenend  conlbrenoe  at  Pittsburg,  he  made  an  eiten- 
aire  tour  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Geoigia, 
South  Oarolina,  North  Oturoliaa,  and  Viiginia, 
Having  viaiied  the  Ohureheft,  so  fiu*  as  his  health 
admitted,  all  along  this  western  -and  southern  toOr, 
he  attended  the  annual  conferences  at  Baltimore 
and  at  Philadelphia,  and  then  returned  south-west 
to  KaahTille. 

In  the  aatomn  ci  1830  he  started  from  Nashville, 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  tour  throng^  aU 
the  aoudiem  and  most  of  the  northern  Atlantic 
atates,  and  of  arriving  «t  Philadelphia  in  the  spring 
of  1639,  to  attend  the  General  conference.  He  sue- 
eeeded  in  reaching  the  seat  of  the  Holston  con- 
ference, in  East  Tennessee,  near  the  North  OaroKna 
line,  but  was  so  prostrated  by  the  journey  as  to  be- 
wholly  unable  to  attend  Ihe  conference.  Being 
strongly  urged  by  his  friends  to  abandon  his  At- 
lantic tour,  and  to  return  by  slow  and  easy  itsges 
to  Nashville,  he  submitfeed,  though,  it  is  said,  he 
wept;  yes,  the  great,  the  good  H'Kendree  wept, 
when  he  found  himself  compelled  by  disease  to 
be  borne,  like  a  disabled  soldier,  from  the  field. 
He  feared  that  he  should  become  useless,  and  a 
harden  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  Ohoi^h. 

Having  succeeded,  Ihongh  with  many  difficultiea 
and  much  sufGerlng,  in  eroeeing'the  Cumberland 
Moontains,  he  spent  the  winter  on  the.  banks  of 
the  Oumberiand  river,  near  NaahvUle.  In  the 
spring  of  1831  he  again  started  for  the  north,  fie 
apent  the  summer  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  In  the 
antumn  he  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  and  spent  the 
winter  in  Baltimore.  In  the  spring  of  1833  he 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  to  attend  the  General 
conference.  On  hitf  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  #as 
too  feeble  to  attend  regularly  the  sessions  of  the 
conference.  Occasionally  he  would  be  seed  feebly 
walking  up  the  shde,  and  taking  a  seat  by  the  side 
of  his  colleagues;  but  he  could  remain  in  the  room 
only  a  short  time.  HIb  last  visit,  to  the  conference 
room  was  made  the  day  before  the  adjournment. 
Having  remained  as  long  as  his  strength  would 
admit,  he  arose  to  retire  to  his  lodgings.  He  was 
bat  too  conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution 
ever  to  expect  to  meet  his  brethren  again  in  another 
General  conference.  Leaning  on  his  staff,  his  tall 
and  manly  form  bent  with  age  and  infimity,  his 
ey«s  suffiiaed  with  team,  his  voice  feltering  with 


emotion,  he  exclaimed,  "My  brethren  and  children, 
love  one  another  I"  Then  spreading  forth  his  hands, 
and  raising  his^eyes  to  heaven,  he  pronounced, 
in  impressive  accents,  the  apostolio  benediction. 
Then  slowly  and  sadly  he  left  th«  honae,  to  return 
no  more. 

By  slow  and  wearisome  journeys,  being  obliged, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  route,  to  travel  lying 
on  a  bed  in  bis  carriage,  he  reached  Nashville  in 
the  autumn  of  1839.  During  the  year  1833  and 
1834  he  occasionally  ventured  on  short  excursions 
through  parts  of  Western  Tennessee,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  passed  in  steamboat  down  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  to  New 
Orleans. 

On  the  93d  of  November,  1834>  he  preached,  at 
the  Methodist  Ohur^  in  NashvUle,  his  last  sermon. 
From  this  time  he  odntinoed  to  decline  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  the  house  of  his  brolher, 
near  Nashville,  on  the  5th  of  Maroh^  1836. 

As  this  eminent  soldier  of  the  cross,  this  captain 
of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord,  this  leader  of  the  armies 
of  the  faithAd,  was  standing,  at  the  age  of  neariy 
founcore  years,  on  the  last  bights  of  iearth,  looking 
back  on  his  heroic  career  for  half  a  century,  looking 
around  on  the  spoils  he  had  won  from  sin,  and 
looking  forward  along  the  dark  and  perilous  way 
to  that  "undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
no  traveler  returns,"  he  cried  out,  in  accents  of 
confidence, "  AU  i$  wetl!"  As  he  descended  to  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  stood  looking 
on  the  "land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself,  and  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  without  any  order,  and  where 
the  very  light  is  as  darkness,"  he  cried  again,  in 
tonai  of  feith,  '^Att  U  ibeUr  As  he  plunged  Into 
the  deep  and  dark  shadows,  and  stood  by  that 
lethean  stream,  whose  oblfviods  waters  all  of  earth 
must  cross,  his  voice  again  was  heard  resounding 
through  the  gloom, "  AU  U  weU!**  When,  descend- 
ing to  the  brink;  he  had  committed  himself  to  the 
stream,  and  the  cfecp,  dark,  and  retumless  tide  was 
bearing  him  on,  the  words  again  arose  above  the 
roar  of  the  watew,  **AU  te  leett."'  Fidntly  yet 
sweetly  tiie  echo  of 'thoee  iTcfrds,  fhnh  the  hill  of 
the  heavenly  Zion;  seems  yet  to  come  back  to  the 
cfandten  of  eaMk, ''iifl  it  mn/" 


PBSPAEIKG  TO  BIB.  ' 
Tbi  amiable  and  gifted  Jtoe  Taylor^  tiie  last 
time  she  took  up  her  pen-^  wte  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding her  death-wrote  as  fellows:  "O,  my  daiir 
friends,  if  you  knew  what  thoughts  I  have  now, 
you  would  see,  as  I  do,  that  the  whole  businea^'of 
life  is  preparation  for  dedkth." 

One  who  had  lived  more  than  fifty  years  said, 
as  the  hand  of  Beith  was'  upon  him,  "I  have 
aU  my  days  been  getting  ready  to  live,  and  now 
I  must  die." 

How  much  time  is  spent  in  preparing  to  live!— - 
how  little  in  preparing  to  die! 


LITTLE  MAKT  8LSSPSTH. 


ifUfLZ  J(A&T  8LSEP1TH. 

<«I  MW  tfaM  wMp-4b«  big  bright  inr 

OoB«  o*«r  that  9f  of  blm ; 
And  tb«n  a«tbo^t  It  Ud  appMC 

A  violet  dropping  dow. 
I  «*w  tlioo  lailo— tlM  tftpphlrt*!  bluo 

BMldo  tiMo  o«M04  to  ibiM] 
It  00*14  Mt  notoli  tho  Uvfngtltrt 

That  ffifod  thaiojro  of  tUno.** 

Two  yefin  «go  I  itood  a  ilnmgar  in  a  littla  Til- 
I«g^>.I^euantly  gitoateA  in  tlie  beautiAiI  yaUegr  of 
CuiDberluid  cmmty,  Pemi.  It  was  tKe  Sabbath. 
Tba  chnnh-golng  bell  bad  «biinad  marrilf  awaj, 
and  tb«  cbeeiftd  jreomaaiy,  in  piooa  baste,  bent  tbetr 
footsteps  toward  tbe  bouse  of  Qod.  The  moniog 
waa  loreljr^  Tbe  eoA  bad  risen  witb  Render  ia 
tbe  bearena,  and  seemed  njoieinf  like  a  strong  man 
to  niB.  bis  nee;  bis  soft  beams  bad  lingered  awbile 
on  tbe  .mountain-top,  and  now  tiiiew  a  radianee 
raieljr  equaled  ever  tbe  smiling  Talley.  AH  nators 
seemed  voeal  in.  praises  to  God  on  tbis  beautiAil 
morning  in  summer:  tbe  lark  bad  borne  ber  aeng 
toward  tbe  gate  of  beaven;  tbe  rose  at^d  tbe  ilower 
bad  opened  tbeir  soft  petals,  and  were  emitting 
tbeir  sweet  perfomes  on  tbe  worabipers,  aa  tbejr 
moved  tbougbtfollj  slong  to  tbe  bouse  of  piajsr. 
I  saw  an  aged  serrant  of  tbe  Host  High  asoend  tbe 
pulpit  of  tbe  Metbodist  Episeopal  Oburcb  of  tbat 
Tillage;  and  as  my  ejre  rssted  upon  tbat  attsntiTe 
attdienee,  I  felt  tbat  it  was  good  to  betbera.  After 
pieaebing  tbe  saerament  waa  adminiatend.  Tbia, 
to  me,  is  slw^^a  a  solemn  soevie;  but  on  tbis  ooea- 
sion  it  was  rendered  mom  so  b  j  tbe  relation  I  sus- 
tained to  tbose  witb  wbom  I  kneeljod  around,  tbat 
altar.  I  waa  a  atrsager  tberel  Yet  I  felt  at  bome 
in  my  bearenlj  Fatber's  bouse*  Mj  beslth  waa 
quite  feeble  bgr  cloee  confinement;  I  knew  well 
bow  to  BTmpatbiae  witb  tbofo  licom  wboae  cheek 
tbe  roae  bad  departed. 

I  saw  a  little  girl  of  fourteen  summers  and  all 
her  summers  were  numbersd-<-enter  tbat  church. 
She  bad  requeated  her  mother,  on  tbat  bright  Sab* 
bath  morning,  to  kneel  down  bj  her  aide,  and  par- 
take of  tbe  Lord's  supper.  I  saw  her  feeble  step, 
and  marked  her  eonntenanee,  as  she  was  led  by 
tbat  mother  down  tbe  aisle,  and  kneeled,  with  a  tear- 
ful eje,  to  participate,  for  flie  last  time  on  earth, 
with  her  frieadsi^  in  commemorating  tbe  death 
and  passion  of  ber  Lord.  Hetbougbt,  as  I  looked 
upon  tbat  touching  aeene,  I  almost  beard  ber  whis- 
per to  them  tbe  Isoguage  of  the  Sanor,  "Verily,  I 
saj  unto  you,  I  will  drink  no  mors  of  the  fruit  of 
tbe  Tine,  until  that  di^  that  I  drink  it  new  in  the 
kingdom  of  Qod." 

She  soon  returned  to  ber  chamber.  The  next 
day  I  was  iuTited  to  dine  witb  her  fkther's  fiHniiy. 
After  dinner  I  bad  an  intenriew  with  little  Hary. 
I  mi^  live  to  be  old,  I  may  I6iget  much  "among 
tbe  dream  of  thing?  that  wars,"  but  never  will  I 


forget  tbe  hour  I  spent  in  the^  company  of  tbat   ' 
sweet  little  girl.    Her  father  was  a  phyaieian  of 
aome  eminenoe;  be  was  a  kind  and  affectionate    j 
parent;  be  doted  on  bis  only  child;. but  her  l^altb    j 
bad  ilad;  be  saw  ber  r^idly  fading  away  before    I 
hie  eyca;  be  bad  triads  giTO  ber  up,  but  be  could   i 
not  yet  Uiink  of  partingwith  theobs^tof  bieaffBO- 
tion*<-sbe  was  so  amiable,  so  pious,  so  purs.    Soms    j 
two  yeara  before  she  bad  made  ber  peace  witb  Ood,    j 
and  waa  not  afraid  to  die.    She  felt  that  death    | 
would  be  to  her  but  the  beginning  of  eternal  life.    | 
She  knew  that  she  could  not  live  long,  and  spoke 
of  death  oomposedly.    She  felt  that  tbe  last  sum- 
mer breeie  fanned'  ber  cheek,  and  would  ooon 
aweep  erer  Jier  tomb.    During  our  conTersation  I 
noticed  a  bright  te^  fill  ber  eye;  it  did  not  speak 
of  sorrow,  but  like  a  pearly  dew  drop  brightened 
more  sweetly  ere  it  falL     Hem.  waa  an  angeUe 
smile.    KeTcr  befiim^hsd  I  seen  so  much  sweetness, 
so  much  innocence,  so  mach  affection,  CKpreased  in 
aamile.    And  when  I  remarked  that  in  all  prober 
bility  t  should  see  ber  no  more  on  earth,  but  antici-    I 
pated  meeting  her  again  above,  that,  perbapa,twelTe   I 
montha  benee  I  abould  rBtom,ftnd  if  I  found  ber   I 
not,  I  would  go  to  her  grsre,  and  thm  reaeember   I 
that  hour  sanctified  to  ber  memory,  abe  amiled    I 
through  her  tears,and  said,  "Long  ere  you  oome 
backlabaUbeinbeaTen."    Hy  beartrwas  toocbed; 
and  when  1  bade  ber  farewell,  I  fielt  it  would  be  to 
meet  ber  no  mors  on  earth.    Time  passed  on.    I 
returned  to  my  native  state.    Sbe  waited  in  that 
village, "  till  ber  change  slM>uld  come;"  yet  she  lin- 
gered there  but  a  little  while.    .    .    . 

Alew  months  sgo  I  again  stood  in  tbat  chamber; 
I  looked.around  the  room,  but  little  Mary  waa  not 
therel    I  did  not  inquire  for  her.    I  waa  shown   | 
her  grwe.    Death  had  robbed  that  sweet  girl  of  | 
her  youthful  beautiee,  and  borne  her  away  to  the   ! 
silent  tomb.    And  while  ber  Ibnd  parents  w^   i 
ttttfs  of  sorrow  at  ber  departure,  sbe  pointed  them   | 
^bove  where  tears  are  never  shed,  and  there  she 
bade  them  meet  ber.    Many  of  her  young  friends 
visited  her  during  her  illness— 4o  all  of  wbom  she 
dropped  a  memento  of  ber  love,  and  told  them  of   | 
ber  bome  above.    It  was  only  left  for  me  to  visit   I 
ber  grave;  and  when  I  stood  there  alone,  and  saw   ; 
the  green  grass  growing  over  ber  tomb,  I  remembered   { 
that  afternoon  we  bad  met  on  eardi  and  parted;  I    < 
remembered  tbe  smile  of  friendship,  the  tear  of  ! 
iqmipatby,  the  voice  of  tendemess;  but  above  all   ' 
I  remembered  the  sweet  disposition  of  heart  tbat 
enabled  her,  while  jnet  in  the  bloom  of  youtb«  and 
aanounded  by  kind  and  aiEectionate  frienda,  to   , 
lean  ber  head  upon  Jesus'  breast,  and  aoftly  whia- 
per  to  weeping  onea^  "Adieu  I  adieu!  I  am  almost   ' 
home."    Boeder,  little  Hary  aieepeth;  abe  doeth   ', 
welL    May  our  last  hour  be  aacalmr^rar  last  sleep   I 
aapeaoelull 


A  ltAIr^l  virtue  should  not  be  nfcaaured  by  his 
ocoasional  exertions,  bat  by  bis  ordinary  doings. 
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ifl  in  huiDan  Bitore  a  stronger  Iotb  of 
"pnitf  and  trath  than  iome  panons  an  apt  to 
imagine.  Thia,  I  take  it,  leads  some  peisons  eren 
to  speak  evil  of  tkeir  netglibon,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  gossip  of  their  little  fkaHs  and  foiblsa;  and  that, 
too,  when  thef  perhapa  prsetiee  the  rerf  things  of 
irhieh  they  oomplain.  The  lamp  whieh  thej  set 
in  the  dark  placea  of  their  neighbor's  ho«se»  how- 
emr  inaeh  rubbish  it  imresls  that  ahoidd  bo  east 
into  the  lire  and  burned,  is  because  thej  loTe  the 
light^-the  mortif jittg  rerelationa  sia  incidental. 

No  marderBr  may  soeceasftilly*  conceal  his  crime, 
bat  is  led  by  irmsistible  impalsa  to  talk  of  hdv 
blood  might  bashed  in  seeiet,  and  nmrdeo  wrought 
so  adroitly,  that  he  betmys  himself;  and  though  the 
fldthlesi  atieam  diraak  nfdt  aingr  fixmi  the  drowned 
corpse^  as  in  the  case  of  the  wretched  Bogene 
Aram,  he  would  yet  take  It  up  and  run,  even  with 
tho  white  Aee  of  the  daad  against  the  noonday 
ann;  and  thia  because  in  his  heart  he  loathea  the 
cHme. 

Oonfesaion  is  in  some  sort  purification,  for  that 
it  inyolves  some  degree  of  penitence,  which  comes 
by  contrssting  the  hideous  with  the  beautilU,  the 
impure  with  the  pure.  I  repeat,  the  Tory  best  feel- 
ings of  humanity  may  be  at  work  when  we  talk 
<Kf  the  worst  I  do  not  asy  this  is  always  tha  caae; 
bat  if  it  beaoatall,it  should  lesdustogivesoftest 
iBterpretatipns  to  the  bitterest  words. 

Ihavo  been  led  into  this  train  of' thought  by  the 
litfle  story  I  am  about  to  relate,  which  inrolvea  a 
confMsioa  on  my  part—*  conftasion  I  do  not  wiU- 
ingly  make,  hr  we  dialike  to  lay  bare  our  fiiulte 
and  inflrtnitiea-4ierartfatoless,  I  am  impeUed  to  do 
it;  and  let  me  hope  it  is  in  the  abhorrence  I  feel  for 
that  eril  apirit  new.  It  waa  but  the  utterance  of 
a  ainfid  leelittg,  which  banned  no  one  Imt  myaelf ; 
and  yet,  for  my  pnnidkment^  perhaps,  it  aeemed  to 
Isvulre  ma  in  the  consequences  it  could  in  no  way 
bare  brought  about. 

The  speaking  of  wit>ng  thoaghte,  or  the  acting 
of  a  wrong  impulse,  may  proive  almost  omnipotent 
against  OS;  and  childish  team  eould  not  blot  the 
BsenMNy  of  the  ehildiah  ain,  hot  ia  the  matari^  of 
Uh,  and  through  the  reprehenaion  of  riper  judg- 
meat,  it  cornea  to  hannt  me  yet 

J  waa  periiapa  eight  yean  old-i-4iot  mors  than 
Bine,  asttainly— when  I  went  to  school  to  a  Mr. 
Harding.  My  recollections  of  him  are  not  pleas- 
ant jUmI  my  didiksi  I  auppoae,  made  me  think 
him  the  moat  ill-lhromd  peraon  I  had  ever  ssen; 
but  he  waa,  I  am  sure,  in  no  wias  prspossesaing. 

In  perMn  he  waa  short,  and  heayflymad&— about 
ibrty,  perhaps— without  either  wrinkles  or  gray 
hairs.  His  fine  waa  lhll,preaenting  the  appeanmee 
of  being  inflated;  waa  of  a  dead  even  color,  with  a 
Taeant  expreaaibn,  if  Taeanay  mi^  be  ao  called. 
BSa  cgras  were  gray^-ona  of  them  blind,  sli^tly 


rolled  upward,  and  ML  of  white  specks.  His  Hps 
were  of  a  bluish,  pink  color,  and  usually  fallen 
apart,  repealing  a  set  of  teeth  that  looked  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  the  mastication  of  bones;  that  is, 
what  were  left,  for  a  parity  in  one  side  of  the 
mouth  indicated  the  abeence  of  half  a  dosen; 
and  as  these  had  once  stood  together,  and  the  rest 
were  even  and  sound,  the  mouth  had  a  peculiar 
look  whicfi  I  hare  never  seen  in  any  other.  His 
hands  had  the  same  Ikt  and  swollen  look,  and  were 
of  the  same  dead  yellow  aa  his  face. 

His  costume  was  inTSriably  the  same,  consisting 
6i  a  roundabout  and  trowsers  of  a  pale  drab-eolored 
cloth,  which  waa  Tery  coarse,  and  worn  threadbare. 
The  veat  was  of  coarse  brown  material;  the  shirt 
of  unbleached  cotton;  and  he  wore  a  black  ribbon, 
drawn  to  a  atriog,  around  his  neck,  so  short  and 
thick  as  to  giva  him  the  look  of  haying  an  indent- 
nre  made  in  his  person  by  the  string,  and  of  hav- 
ing othem^se  no  neck  at  all. 

On  either  side  the  roundabout,  from  long  and 
alovenly  wear,  them  waa  a  daik,  shiny  spot  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  generally  sat  all  day 
at  the  desk,  seldom  speaking,  and  only  moving  a 
muscle  now  and  Uien  by  way  oi  grimace  at  some 
offender*  which  always  preceded  casUgation.  He 
minever  troubled  himself  to  give  premonitory  sdmo- 
nition  or  reproof,  but  the  whip  followed  the  grim- 
ace, and  the  solferBr  himself  hM  often  no  idea  for 
what  oflfonse  the  punishment  was  intended.  Thus 
we  were  kept  in  constant  fear  and  expectancy;  for 
often  after  aitting  half  an  hour  with  his  head 
thrust  under  the  lid  of  th«  desk,  munching  bread 
and  cheese  or  old  crackers,  of  which  he  kept  a 
aupply,  or  after  having  rubbed  with  his  fingen  the 
aforementioned  grease  spot  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  he  would  suddeidy  aeiae  his  long  lithe  whip, 
and  dive  in  the  direction  of  some  hapless  urehin, 
seemingly  innocent  as  the  rest.  This  waa  his 
every-day  habit,  and  to  himself  a  simple  diversion. 
I  remember,  however,  one  terrible  exception  to  the 
usual  mode. 

The  scholan  were  mostly  from  eight  to  twelve; 
but  there  were  one  or  two  older  among  them— 
Jerred  Smith,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  perhaps.  I 
thought  him  quite  too  big  to  come  to  school;  that 
he  should  be  ashamed  to  be  there;  in  fact,  I  had 
never  ssen  so  large  a  boy  at  school,  and  thought 
that  only  children  like  me  had  any  business  Uiere. 

He  waa  a  clumsy,  lubberly  lad,  somewhat  over- 
grown, I  think;  for  his  coat  and  hat  were  always 
a  great  deal  too  little  for  him.  Bis  hair  was  of  a 
pine  wood  0(4or,  his  complexion  florid,  and  his 
e^ea  blue;  but  his  hands  were  ill-ahapen  almost  to 
defonnity,  being  wide  aa  they  were  long,  and  the 
flngera  little  taiore  than  warty  projeetioQS.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  was  for  -his  want  of  fair  looks  and 
for  his  angiaoeful  carriage  that  I  didiked  him.  I 
hope  not  No  matter  though,  I  disliked  him,  and 
that  without  any  eause  whatever;  for  he  was  full 
of  genial  humor  and  good-nature;  and  never  in- 
jorsd  or  harmed  me  in  any  way.    Indeed,  I  do  not 
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lemember  of  eyer  ipeaking  to  him  till  Um  last  day 
ha  ever  came  to  BchooL  He  loved  tha  g»me  of 
marbles  much  better  than  he  loved  his  books,  and 
read  his  lesson— leamiag  to  read  was  thea  of  more 
importance  in  the  achools  than  now-^by  the  gradual 
hitching  of  one  word  to  another,  and  bringing  up 
the  sentence  with  a  terrible  accent  on  tha  closing 
word. 

Uj  mother  read  excellently  well;  and  t  could 
myself  g9t  through  the  "Yiuon  of  Mina,"  ''The 
Journey  of  Life,"  and  "On  Divine  Providence/' 
fsater,  and»  to  my  then  thinking,  better  than  he. 
Bad  reading  I  thought  an  outrage  upon  decency, 
and  hypocritically  afiSacted  to  be  shocked  at  his 
rhetoric— sometiawa  holding  ray  fiagera  to  my  ean, 
at  others  holding  my  face  between  the  leaves  of  my 
map,  which  I  might  better  have  done  on  my  own 
account,,  while  Jerred  waa  reading,  or  trying  to 
read,  his  lesson. 

Perhaps  his  indolence  and  good-nature  were^the 
baais  of  my  hatred.  He  would  not  apply  himaelf, 
and  stammered  through  the  pareing  awkwardly 
enough-*<generally  with,  "Common  noun,  third 
person,  aingular,"  no  matter  whether  noun,  verb,  or 
adverb  was  under  consideration.  If  he  chanced 
to  be  right,  he  chuckled  that  it  waa  so;  and  if 
wrong,  he  waa  just  as  much  delighted.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  defined  the  causes  of  mj  dislike  at  the 
time,  but  I  think  now  these  were  among  them. 

I  was  studious,  isolate,  and  selfish  I  fear;  while 
he  in  giving  away  his  apples  and  making  swings 
for  the  girls  found  his  highest  delight.  Sometimes, 
at  my  instigation,  they  declined  his  favora  and 
services,  called  him  Whitehead  an  epithet  I  had 
given  him— and  asked  him  why  he  followed  them 
about.  If  I  did  not  sneer,  I  taught  the  rest  to 
sneer;  and  when  he  went  aside  aa  placidly  aa 
though  we  had  been  never  so  kindly,  and  stretch- 
ing himself  in  the  sun,  pulled  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  fSfiU  asleep,  I  have  cordially  wished— 

la  Inirainf  with  the  thaiiM  I  fe«I, 
That  tnrth  U  in  th«  wordi  I  tpeakl**— 

I  have  wished  that  ha  might  aleep  on  till  school 
were  half  ov^,  and  so  get  a  flogging.  More  than 
once  this  hatefid  wish  waa  in  mj  heart,  and  fi>und 
ntteiance  and  waa  sanctioned  by  thoao  who  would 
never  have  been  malicious  anough  to  onginata  it 
Soon,  sooner  than  I  dreamed,  even-handed  Justice 
filled  up  for  me  the  chalice  of  remorse. 

Opposite  the  school-house  there  waa  a  greve  of 
maplea  and  walnuts^-our  play-ground,  and  one  of 
the  lovelieat  apota  I  ever  yet  saw.  Near  the 
road,  and  where  the  treea  were  thinnest,  ineloaed 
with  a  low  atone  widl,  over  which  you  may  aee  the 
headstones  a  great  number  now,  then  some  half 
doaenr-!-is  a  little  gfaveyard,  designed  originally  aa 
a  family  bnrial-plaioa,  and  belonging  to  deacon 
Peters.  But  aa  the  wing  of  aAiction  daAened 
over  the  house  of  one  and  another  of  his  nei^- 
bore,  who  had  no  rsating^plaosa  lor  thahr  dead,  the 
good  man  opened  the  gate  of  thianmal  cemetery, 


and  at  length  it  became  the  common  burial-grooiid 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Some  brien  grew  along  the  wall  I  remember,  and 
the  berries  ripened  and  dropped  off,  or  were  the 
food  of  birds;  for  wo  had  a  superstitioos  dread  of 
them,  and  generally  "  Drowned  the  Duck "t>r  "Lost 
theOlove"  in  adistant  part  of  the  woods.  Throngii 
thia  gnre  ran  a  hoUow,  broadening  und  fiatfcwiing 
into  a  pretty  valley  near  the  read,  and  naireviag 
and  deepening  aa  it  wound  baekward  to  a  zavias, 
where  grew  A  clump  of  honey4ocusUtreea;  and  bos 
was  geomily  the  teminua  of  our  noontide  walki. 

One  noontime  in  the  autamn— how  veil  I  raaeai- 
ber  itl-^wehad  not  only  exhansted  all  our  finrorite 
aporta,  but. pieced  quilts  and  aproaa  of  the  long 
yeUoW  kavea  of  the,  pawpaw,  fringed  ahknrt  with 
the  red  and  notched  foliage  of  tfaa  maple,  and  pn- 
tended  to  be  great  ladiea,  visiting  and  reoeiviiig 
viaitors*  tall  we  were  heartily  tired,  while  yet  the 
slanting  ahadowa  indicated  that  adionl  would  not 
teJfce  fa  for  an  hour.  "Come,  let  oa  go  and  Me 
grandfiither  Dickinson,"  said  one' of  the  eldest 
girls,  risiog  suddenly  fh»m  the  graaa  on  which 
we  sat  "  Well,  I  will,  if  you  will,"  aaid  one  and 
another,  till  the  whole  party  were  risen.  I  heat- 
tated;  for,  to  say  the  tn^,  I  have  -in  my  nature  t 
auperstitious  creduli^,  which,  at  that  time,  wai 
unbalanced  by  any  force  of  reasoning;  and  grand- 
fiOher  Dickinaon  iweiy  body  aaad  b^d^eomaMUiieii 
with  evil  spirits,  and  in  the  blaekneas  of  midnight 
had  confiicta,  terrible  to  aee,  with  the  prince  of  evil 

But  when  they  called  me  a  coward,  and  said  thtjr 
would  call  Jerred  to  go  along  if  I  waa  afrsid,I  hes- 
itated no  longer,  bnt»  tiying  to*  lad  the  counge  I 
had  fei|;ned,  went  forward  wifh  the  rest,  I  had 
cftro aeen  grandfother  Piekinaote;  forhewaainthe 
habit  of  viaiting  the  diiatnatUt^lm  of  the  nei^- 
borhood  with  eggs,  potaloea,  or  aome  auch  btlk 
artielea,  by  which  meana  he  proeuvad  as  mueh 
money  aa  hia  actual  neeesattiea  require 

Even  at  homcl  ^aa  afmid  to  ace  him;  but  that 
waa  quite  difiorant  from  going  ti^  hia  lonely  cahin 
in  the  thick  woods,  for.  he  dwelt  alone  in  a  log  hat 
which  himself  had  made.  He  waa  really  a  hand- 
less  old  man,  whom  much  thinking  of  the  soul^life 
and  deatiny  had.eraaed.  His  outer  garment  «ae 
alwaya  a  abort  loose  frock  of  coaxae  doth;  on  his 
head  ha  wore  a  handkerBhirf  in  the  foshion  oC  a 
turban;  and  his  beard,  white  as  snow,  flowed  doVD 
upon  hia  bosom.  Hia  deep  blue  eyea  ahone  under 
hia  matted  hair  with  lively  intelligence,  and  of 
matten  of  worldly  moment  he  uaually  convened 
rationally;  but  if  the  future  life  were  hinfcsd  of, 
apirita  good  and  evil  thronged  about  him  in  a  mo- 
ment We  had  entered  the  wood,  and  atnsk  into 
thehoUow  along  which  the  araoke  of  hia  cabin  wae 
aettled  in  alow  ridge  of  blue,  and  I  began  to  look 
timidly  about  me  at  the  rustling  of  a  leaf^  when  sad- 
denly  a  defiant  yeU  and  a  eraahing  among  tlM  boafl^ 
atazUingly  arreated  our  attention;  and  looking  is 
the  direction  tiie  sound  indicated,  w«  behdd  the 
raiaenble  old  man  beating  the  air  witii  a  huge  oliAi 
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and  breftthing  Tengwiiee  againal  the  SBtanic  pow- 
ers yrhom  he  fancied  suirounded  him. 

My  companions  fled  precipitately,  leaving  me, 
the  youngest  and  most  helpless,  transfixed  with  an 
agonj  of  fear.  I.  had  no  power  to  fly,  eren  when 
I  saw  the  old  man  haitying  toward  ne;  but  I  filled 
the  woods  wtidi  toy  wild  cries  of  terror,  endeavor- 
ing in  Tain  to  escape,  as  he  bore  me  in  his  arms 
toward  his  cabin.  There  was  a  call,  and  a  rustling 
step  in  the  near  thicket,  and  in  a  moment  my 
abhorred  sehoolmate  stood  before  ns. 

"Orsndfather,"  he  said,  "the  derU  is  tempting 
yon  to  cany  off  this  child.  Give  her  to  me,  or  you 
are  lost  I"  As  though  I  were  a  riper  he  shook  me 
ofll  Hpw  tightly  my  arms  clung  about  the  neck  of 
Jerredl  He  was  transformed  into  beauty.  When 
fear  subsided,  my  first  thought  was  of  the  stony 
eyes,  thick  neck,  and  gaping  mouth  of  the  school- 
master; and  the  awful  heinonsness  of  the  wish  I 
had  so  often  indulged  pressed  me  from  the  bosom 
of  my  protector. 

.  Directly  the  old  man's  frensy  subdded,  and, 
bending  oyer  me  till  his  beard  swept  in  my  face, 
he  said,  in  aToice  singularly  low  and  sweet,  "Little 
gal,  I  did  not  mean  to  harm  yon,  but  only  to  keep 
you  for*  my  angel;  because  little  children  are  pure 
and  peaceable,  and  Antichrist  can  not  come  where 
they  Uto."  So  saying,  he  patted  my  cheek,  and 
would  hare  kissed  me,  but  I  hid  my  face  under  the 
scanty  coat*  of  Jerred,  who  repUed,  laughingly, 
"You  didn't  find  her  very  peaceable;  did  you, 
grandfather^  He  shook  his  hMd  mournfully,  and 
replied  that,  after  all,  he  believed  I  was  a  child  of 
Satan.  Heaven  Ibrefend,  old  man!  and  yet  I  fear 
thou  wert  too  right 

Jerred  led  me  by  the  hand  very  kindlyi  telling 
me  how  he  chanced  to  be  gathering  gmpes  in  the 
copse,  when,  hearing  my  screams,  he  hurried 
through  the  thicket,  and  found  me  as  related. 

I  feared  to  look  up,  lest  he  should  see  the  wicked 
things  that  had  been  in  my  heart  My  voice  trem- 
bled when  I  spoke,  and  I  often  took  my  hand  from 
hta— not  because  it  was  thick  and  rough  with  warts, 
bat  to  wipe  the  tears  from  my  eyes.  I  wanted  to 
9aj,  "Jeirod,  I  always  thought  you  were  ugly;  I 
htfted  to  hear  you  read,  and  to  see  you  enjoy  even 
the  sunshine;  and  I  have  wished  many  a  time  that 
you  would  get  whipped.  Forgive  me,  dear  Jeny; 
I  do  not  wish  so  any  more,  but  love  you  with  idl 
my  heart."  This  I  long^  to  speak;  yet  I  was 
silent  till  it  was  too  late.  When  we  reached  the 
maple  grove,  the  children  were  flocking  into  school, 
and,  dropping  my  hand,  Jerred  asked  me  if  I  was 
afraid  to  go  on  alone,  saying,  if  I  was  not,  he  would 
ran  down  the  hollow,  and  bring  me  some  pods  of 
the  honey-locusts. 

Before  I  could  reply,  he  had  bounded  over  the 
fence;  and  when  I  called  after  him,  saying  the 
master  would-be  angry,  and  uigiag  him  not  to  go 
for  me,  that  I  did  not  moeh  like  hoBsy-loeusts  at  any 
rate,  he  said  he  knew  I  did  like  them,  end  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  master,  and  so  haltied  on.    When 


I  entered  the  school-house^  the  master  fixed  his  one 
eye  upon  me,  and  drew  up  the  corner  of  his  lip  where 
the  teeth  were  not,  and,  though  he  spoke  not,  I 
tnrnUed  to  think  of  the  belated  Jerred. 

He  came  presently,  however;  and  I  was  refieved, 
inasmuch  as  the  muter  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
him.  His  feoe  was  aglow  with  pleoinm— psrtly 
ftom  having  gallantly  rescued  me^  and  partly  Irom 
the  success  of  his  late  enterprise,  for  his  pockete 
wete  distended  with  the  sweet  pods-Mi  psrt  of 
which  he  contrived  to  slip  into  my  li^,  as,  under 
the  pretense  oi  borrowing  a  pencil,  he  came  tomy 
desk. 

•-  ''Jerred  Smith,"  said  the  master,  as  he  was  rs- 
tuming  to  his  own  seat,  "I  suppose  you  are  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  woods  which  I  saw  you 
idling  about  in  since  school-hours  f 

"Yes»  sir,"  answered  Jeired,  stsading  still;  for 
we  all  stood  in  awe  of  the  one-eyed  man,  who 
eontinued, 

"Then,  of  coarse,  you  know  where  to  find  a  gad 
that  can  stand  serere  usage?" 

Jened  aaswered, "  Yes,  sir,"  agaim  Upon  which 
he  was  told  to  go  oat  and  cut  such  a  one  without 
unnecessary  delay. 

O  Jerred,  what  would  I  not  have  given 'to  shdter 
you  from  the  fearful  doom  I  foresaw  impending  I 
But  it  might  not  be-— my  wish  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  long  beechen  withe  was  prasenUy 
laid  on  the  desk,  and  the  wretehed  boy  told  to 
take  off  his  coat— an  order  which  he  obeyed  in 
silence,  for  the  schoohnastor's  wiU  was  held  be  to  the 
law  by  parento  as  well  as  children.  And  many  a 
fether  I  have  heard  say,  as  he  brought  his  olbpring 
to  that  Bastile,  the  school  of  a  tyrannising  master, 
"  Don't  spare  ther  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  Thank 
Heaven,  both  domestio  sad  school  discipline  have 
undergone  some  humanising  modifications  since 
those  days  I 

The  tyrant  performed  his  office  worthy  of  his 
petty  snd  mean  ambition.  And  when  Jerrod's  coat 
had  been  stripped  off,  his  hands  were  tied  behind 
him,  and  a  handkerchief  bound  over  his  eyes. 
He  then  took  up  the  rod  gloatingly,  and  having 
whirled  it  through  the  air  a  little,  by  way  of  test- 
ing ita  efficacy,  he  brought  it  down  on  the  shrink- 
ing shoulders  and  about  the  naked  neck  and  face 
of  the  prisoner  without  merey. 

Bvery  blow  seemed  dealt  upon  myself;  and  I 
could  scarcely  have  BMtt&reA  more  had  it  been  so. 
The  terrible  infliction  it  seemed  would  never  end. 
Jerred  made  no  appeal  and  no  resistance;  and  the 
stoicism  aggravating  the  master's  rage,  he  added 
more  Iwce  to  the  blows  and  dealt  more  than  other- 
wise he  would  have  done,  ceasing  only  when  the 
blood  began  oosing  from  the  blue  wetts  that  ran 
along  the  boy's  face. 

When  he  was  UAd  to  sit  down,'and  released  from 
his  bonds,  I  breathed  mors  freely,  and  as  one  from 
whose  neck  a  millstone  had  been  untied.  When 
Jerred  saw  my  compassionate  look  he  smiled,  and 
for  the  flrst  time,  though  unmoved  by  all  he  had 
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8ttflered»  tears  mingled  wHh  the  blood  that  dropped 
over  his  clumsy  hands.  I  eared  not  now  how  ill- 
shapen  they  were*  near  how  small  his  coat  was,  nor 
whether  he  could  read  at  All  or  not;  he  was  the 
beet  boj  in  school—- €hat  I  Would  ham  contended 
for  a^^ainst  them  aU. 

It  was  nearly  night  of  the  day  fdlowing  that  of 
which  I  have  written,  when  I  noticed  Mr.  Ssuth, 
the  father  of  Jerred,  riding  fast  toward  his.  home 
in  company  with  the  village  doctor.  Jened  had 
not  been  at  school  that  day,  and  fear  whispered 
that  some  harm  had^  be&ilen  him.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  children  who  lired  nearest  Mr.  Smith's 
reported  that  Jened,  in  consequence  of  sudden 
dissiness,  for  he  was  not  well,  had  fiillen  from  a 
high  scaflbld,  fracturing  his  skull,  and  otherwise 
injuring  himself  badly. 

Day  after  day  I  inquired  how  he  wa»-HU>w  a 
little  better,  and  now  worse,  they  told  me;,  and 
then  the  doctor  thought  he  could  not  get  well; 
and  next  he  had  not  spoken  since  the  last  midnight, 
and  was  giren  up.  The  morning  after  this  sorrow- 
ful tidings,  as  I  came  in  view  of  the  grareyard,  I 
saw  two  men,  with  spades  and  pickaxes  in  their 
hands,  open  the  gate  and  go  in. 

There  was  no  need  that  I  should  inquire;  I  knew 
that  Jerred  was  dead^  In  the  afternoon  passed  the 
funeral  train,  slow  and  solemn— m^n,  and  women, 
and  ehildren^n  wagons,  and  on  horseback,  and 
afoot;  s<Hne  in  the  bitterness  of  undisciplined  sor- 
row, crying  aloud— a  sound  th^  was  fearful  to  hear. 

I  saw  the  unrarnished  walnut  coffin>— Jened's 
parents  were  poor-<-as  it  was  carefully  lifted  from 
the  wagon,  and  borne  within  the  gate;  I  heard  the 
rattling  of  the  heavy  clods,  and  then  the  flatteliing 
spades  against  the  heaped  mound. 

Often  I  hare  climbed  on  the  stone  wall,  or  ipressed 
my  face  to  the  bars  ol  the  gate,  to  look  upon  the 
eurth  where  rests  my  once  despised  schoolmate, 
and  never  without  anguish  of  Soul  that  will  not  be 
quieted  in  penitence  or  prayer.  Will  it  be  in 
confession? 


MALEVOLENT  WIT. 
Mauvoumt  wit  is  that  kind  which  will  lose  a 
friend  sooner  than  a  joke.  To  bo  captious  and 
contradictorfis  offensive  enough,  but  not  so  pro- 
voking, so  unbearable,  as  the  epirit  of  mockery 
affected  by  witlings  and  coxcombs;  for  that,  like  a 
blighting  east  wind,  withere  up  every  living  and 
heart-felt  sentiment  springing^  up  in  conversation, 
and  especially  chills  and  disheartens  the  young  in 
the  earliest  intereouBse  with  the  world.  The  weapon 
inflicting  the  woond  is  so  Hjhb  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, but  the  point  has  been  dipped  in  poison. 
A  breese,  itself  invisible,  often  makes  a  whole  lake 
to  shudder.  Yet  we  would  jrather  be  cut  by  a  keen 
than  by  a  blnnt  lancet,  and  a  coarse,  auperoilions 
way  is  almost  as  hateful  as  the  freesing  irony  of 
more  subtile  ill*humor. 
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I  xxow,  I  know  the  cold  dsrk  gmve 

Has  closed  upon  thee  now. 
And,  shrouded  in  its  silent  gloom*/ 

Thy  form  is  crumbling  low. 
I  loved  thee,  sister,  aa  the  life 

Thon'st  left  so  lone  and  drear. 
And  deeply  sinks  this  hidden  ffut, 

Unspoke,  save  by  a  tear. 

And  it  had  weighed  my  spirit  down 

In  bitterness  and  woe. 
But  for  the  gentle  lays  that  float 

Like  angel  notes  bdow. 
Sister,  like  haibingers  they  come. 

From  thy  bright  home  atad  thee. 
And  breathe  into  my  burdeped  heart 

Their  cheering  sympathy. 

Oft,  sister,  at  the  hush  of  night. 

Soft,  beauteous  in  its  calm, 
IVe  lingered  near  thy  resting-place 

To  weep,  all,  all  alone. 
When  sweetest  music  through  the  air' 

Would  sound  in  melody. 
And,  sister,  tMou  hast  waked  my  heart 

To  wildest  rhapsody. 

My  bosom  feels  not  then  the  chill 
'     Death  cast  upon  its  hopes. 
And  something  bears  my  spirit  up 

To  higher;  loftier  scopes. 
Sister,  I  drink  inspired  draughts. 

From  founts  I  fency  ne'er 
Have  mingled  in  th«r  ciystal  depths 
•  The  dregs  of  e^urthly  fear. 

Then,  sister,  is  it  not  thy  love 

Still  glowing  in  a  breast. 
Refined  by  flames  of  purity. 

And  peacefully  at  rest  t 
0,  then  rekindle  all  its  fires. 

And  tune,  while  life  shall  last. 
Thy  angel  harp,  in  Wildest  strains. 

For  one  who  feels  its  blast  t 

Ouard,  till  the  portals  wide  are  flung. 
And  my  freed  spirit  soars: 

Then,  kindred  spirits,  let  us  Join 
The  throng  upon  ill  shores. 


THE  DEAD. 
Wbxv  the  clear  red  sun  goes  down. 

Passing  in  glory  away; 
And  night  is  spreading  her  twilight  frown 

On  the  open  brow  of  day; 

When  the  feintest  glimmering  traoe  is- gone. 

And  all  of  light  ia  fled. 
Then,  then  does  Memoiy,  sad  and  kme, 

Oall back  the dMTi 
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XY  KEIPBAKS  PBAWIK. 

Ii4i>T,  liaTe  joQ  a  kwpuke  drawer?  Of  eonrae 
yon  ham;  for  wbal  woman  can  be  found,  but  has 
some  eeeret  place  wherein  ahe  keep*  the  mementos 
of  early  dajsi—triflin^  and  ralneleasin  themselTes^ 
yet  of  untold  ralne  to  the  posasMor.  I  am  sore 
you  haTO  onel  And  as  I  look  orer  mine,  and  recall 
the  histories  of  the  donors,  you  may,  perchance, 
recognise  the  portrait  of  some  one  whose  remem- 
brancer lies  in^  y  onr  keepsske  drawer. 

First  comes  a  bracelet  of  hair--the  gift  of  a  little 
niece,  who  placed  it  on  my  wrist,  with  the  injunc- 
tion to  "keep  H,  to  remember  me  by"«-«8  if  I 
needed  any  token  whereby  to  remind  me  of  th^ 
lonng,  aflbetionate  child,  whose  senutire  nature 
aeemed  ill  fitted  to  contend. with  the  disappoint- 
menls,  the  worldly  hardening,  of  woman's^  lot  Tet 
has  die  passed  from  childhood  to  womanhood  un- 
scathed and  unchanged;  the  same  loving  spirit 
characterises  her,  now  that  eighteen  summera  hare 
"  left  their  thoughtAil  tokens  on  her  brow,"  as  when 
the  child  of  ten  encircled  my  wrist  with  a  tress 
from  her  own  long,  dark  braids;  her  woman's  pfi- 
tnre,  "theatrong  necessity  of  loring,"  finds  ample 
loom  for  derelopment  in  ministering  to  the  pleasure 
and  oomloTi  of  a  widowed  and  invalid  mother.  And 
is  it  not  a  beautiM  si^^t  to  behold  the  unweazying 
patience,  the  nerer^failing  love,  as  displayed  in 
the  character  and  life  of  a  dutiful,  affiBCtionate 
danghter?  May  God  grant  her,  as  recompense  of 
lewsrd,  a  "  crown  of  gloiy  "  at  his  right  l^oid  f 

What  comes  next  ?  The  tioy  bells  from  a  child's 
rattle  I  Q,  the  t^^an  will  come,  and  'blind  my  eyes, 
and  wet  my  cheeks,  as  I  recall  the  time  when  I  took 
them  fifom  the  plomp^  rosy  fingers— which  were 
scattering  them  on  the  floor  in  higb  gleoM-and  laid 
them  in  here!  'How  'n;onderingly  those  large  blue 
eyes  gated  in  my  face,  as  I  strove  to  impresa  on 
that  iniknt  mind  the  naughtiness  of  a  "litUe  boy 
who  broke  hia  playthiligs,"  which,  of  course,  was 
all  Orsek  and  Latin  to  a  child  of  ten  monthsl  ]Pive 
times  hath  Winter  dcithed  the  earth  in  his  robe  of 
snow,  ainee  we  laid  him  down  to  sleep  in  the  vil- 
lage gravejrard;  and  the  yearning  of  a  mother's 
heart  for  the  lost  one,  the  longing  to  hear  once 
more  the  voice  so  sweet  to  a  mother's  esr,  the  treas- 
uring up  looks,  and  words,  and  childish  acts,  are 
all  that  is  left  me  now  of  what  was  once  so  dear, 
ao  precious  to  a  mother's  heart  Another,  bearing 
his  nama,  is  standing  by  m^  aide,  his  lips  quiver- 
ing with  emotion,  his  little  hands  put  up  to  draw 
my  teoe  down  to  his  that  he  may  kiss  away  the 
tears,  whispering,  "I  da  love  mamma;  don't  ciy, 
mamma."  And  as  I  turn  to  comfort  the  sweet  little 
coaaoler,  the  voice,  the  air,  the  exact  age,  the  very 
^eaa  he  wears,  mmnds  me  so  strongly  of  the 
"litUe  Willie  in  heaven,"  that,  although  I  love 
iktM  liUle  prattleF— ^ow  dearly,  God  only  knows— 
he  can  never,  neesr  fill  thai  void  in  my  hearfr-«it 


will  ever  be  sacred  to  the  memoiy  of  him,  the  first, 
cherished  pledge  of  love.  Tet  what  a  mistaken 
idea  most  people  have  in  regard  to  loaiof  children, 
especially  those  who  are  called  upon  to  yield  up 
their  only  one;  they  suppose  that  those  who  hav^ 
many  children  can  more  eaaily  spare  one  than 
themselves,  and  are  entitled  to  le$9  sympathy  than 
they  who  have  laid  in  the  cold,  dark  grave  the 
one  cherished  idol  of  their  hearts.  Ah, "  they  knoir 
what  they  say."  Oould  they  forget  the  loss  of  one 
finger,  because  they  had  nine  left?  or  one  ann, 
because  another  was  left  to  battle  with  the  world? 
Ko,  no;  nor  can  a  mother  forget  the  loved  one 
"wham  she  has  pressed  to  her  heart,  and  loved,  and 
cherished,  ay,  almost  irorsbiped,  till  its  very  eads^ 
enoe  seems  a  part  of  her  own,^  because  otiiers  have 
risen  ^around  >er«  like  olive  plants,  to  cheer  and 
bless.  But  this  is  a  sad  theme,  which  oiUy  a  mother 
yraald  caie  to  dwell  on,  and  we  will  again  turn  to 
our  <' keepsake  drawer." 

This  small  leaden  ball;  tolling  about  in  the 
drawer,  was  a  present  Mm  an  unknown  friend. 
On  entering  my  chamber  o^e  morning,  after  an 
absence  of  some  weeks,  I  found  this  swift  messen- 
ger, near  the  wall,  opposite  the  window,  in  which 
an  aperture,  as  roundly  and  smoothly  cut  as  if 
with  a  diamond,  guided  by  a  steady  hand,  betrayed 
the  mode  of  its  ingress.  The  hole  it  had  cut  in 
the  wall,  and  the  distance  from  the  window—some  ' 
twelve  feetr-ehowed,  that  had  any  heart  of  flesh 
interoepted  its  progiess  death  had  come  to  it 
fWiftly  and  surely.  And  it  caused  my  blood  to 
creep  in  my  veins,  aa  I  fancied  mysdf,  or  one 
dearer  still,  standing  ^n  the  path  of  this  terrible 
keepsake.  I  have  never  imagined  that  an  enemy 
had  done  this;  but  Suppose  it  to  be  a  stray  shot, 
aimed  at  some  of  the  feathered  tribe  which  hap- 
pened to  be  soaring  past  the  window;  although  I 
must  say,  that  whoever  used  the  deadly  weapon 
could  not  have  been  veiy  refined  in  his  ideas  of 
shooting  birds,  for  it  was  really  no  shot  at  all,  but 
a  good-siaed  bullet;  and  I  have  kepi  it  to  remind 
me  of  the  insecurity  of— not  my  li£e«  but  that  of 
aome  poor  little  Uuebird  or  martin. 

Let'a  examine  ihia  little  parcel,  ao  neatly  wrapped 
in  tisaue  paper.  One,  two,  three,  fouri  five— dark, 
aubam,  and  fiaxen  locks,  aeversd  from  the  heads 
of  the  little  nephews  and  nieces,  who,  one  after 
nnother,  have  risen  up,  and  called  me  "aunty." 
That  dark  chestnut  eurll  handle  it  reverently;  for 
the  forehead  over  which  it  once  waved  lies  far 
away  toward  the  setting  s«n,  where 

«TIm  iprlBf  ftowvn  tk«b  «wMi  ftMruM  a^*^ 
lilw  teoa^M  eV  hU  ««tot  prairi*  tod." 

As  I  twine  the  glossy  tress  siound  my  finger,  a 
vision  dances  before  me  of  a  bright,  sunny  face, 
whose  cy«s  are  dark  and  sparkling,  or  else  brimfull 
of  f(m  and  frolic.  Dear  brDtherl  it  might  have 
been  tnUy  said  of  him, 

••  Bit  ipirit  WM  to«  pan  t»  UatOT  loBff  tol««^ 
To*  bci^  tM  joraat  ftr  tlito  wmU  of  woe  .** 
Indeed,  his  short,  happy  life  ever  rsminded  me  of  a 
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bird  on  the  iring,  floating  npwax^d,  upward,  till  lost 
to  onr  sight  forever^  Ifo,  not  forever;  for  wb  hare 
the  bleflsed  assaranee,  that,  ahhoQgh  he  may  nevw 
again  come  to  us,  we  maj  go  to  him«  and  dwell 
with  him  forever,  in  Ihat  wotrM  where  iickness 
and  sorrow  never  enter. 

Near  the  parcel  lies  the  remaina  of  what  was 
once  a  morocco  card-case,  and  which,  seventeen 
years  ago,'  contained  a  pack  of  tinj  yiaitiBg  cards, 
which  bore  the  inscription  ———,  neatly  written 
with  a  pencil,  hy  a  dear  brother,  who  whispeied,  as 
he  placed  the  gift  in  my  hand,  a  ''birthday  present, 
Anne,  and  bought  with  my  own  money,  too."  And 
how  much  more  do  we  prise  tiie  gift  honestly  earned 
by  hands  we  love,  than  the  most  costly  treasures 
bestowed  by  the  hand  which  would  never  have 
sullied  its  whiteness,  or  hsidened  it  by  labor,  to 
earn  a  pleasure  for  its  dearest  friend  1  This  is  one 
.of  the  most  cherished  mementos  of  the  past.  And 
when,  a  few  months  since,  after  many  yettrs''eepara- 
tion,  we  met  again  by  his  own  fireside,  I  recalled 
to  his  mind  the  circumstance,  and  saw  the  glow 
which  lit  up  his  bronsed  dieek  and  brow,  and  felt 
the  warm  tear-drop  which  feU  on  the  hand  da^ied 
in  his,  at  the  sisterly  lore  idiich  had  appreciated 
and  cherished  the  gift,  I  felt  that  he  was  dearer,  if 
possible,  than  when  the  miniature  man*  had  so 
cheerfully  and  lovingly  devoted  the  proceeds  of 
half  a  week's  labor  to  give  pleasure  to  his  little 
sister. 

What  does  this  little  box  in  the  comer  contain? 
a  small  agate  breastpin!  Fourteen  years  haa  this 
precious  relic  laid  iir  its  secret  place,  yet  well  do  I 
remember  the  sad,  sweet  smile  on  the  ftice  turned 
to  mine,  and  the  tear  which  dimmed  his  bright 
blue  eye,  as  he  bade' us  all  adieu.  Alasf  litUe  did 
I  dream  that  those  eyes  would  so  soon  be  closed  in 
death — that  roice  hushed  in  the  silence  of  the 
grare.  He  had  long  wished  to  accompany  a  friend 
to  the  far  west;  and  at  length,  with  many  misgive 
ings  and  heart-adiiiigs,  tmr  parents  consented, 
though  Y^uctaatly.  I  was  but  two  years  his  senior, 
and  to  me  the  parting  was  peoullarly  sorrowful; 
and  as  he  distributed  among  us  his  few  Woridly 
treasures,' he  clasped -this  little  agate  thing  in  the 
ribbon  which  enciivled  my  neck,  saying,  as  he  did 
so,  '^Eeep  it  for  my  sake."  A  few  Imore  promises 
to  write,  and  a  great  many  more  parting  kisses 
and  tears— and  he  wss  gone  I  His  letten  came 
regularly  for  some  months; -then  oeased  altogether; 
and  after  weeks  of  agonising  suspense  came  oae 
directed  in  a  strange  handwriting,  and  bearing  the 
fatal  black  seal  I  Hewasdeadf  Awayfromallwho 
loved  him,  among  strangers,  he  sunk  into  the  house 
appointed  to  all  liring.  Ko  mother's  hand  held 
the  cup  to  his  parched  lip;  no  father's  Iots  to  shield 
him  from  unkindness  and  negleet;  tiie  friend  who 
Might  have  cheered  him  in  his  anguish,  and  sup- 
plied, in  a  measure,  the  place  of  those  lortd  ones  far 
away,  himeelf  attelehed  on  a  bed  of  languishing, 
insensible  to  all  around;  he  suflbred  death  almost 
uneared  for  and  alone  I    Strangers'  hands  laid  him 


in  his  narrow  lesting-plaoe,  and  the  onfy  moaner, 
the  autumn  wind,  sighing  and  wailing  oTer  his 
tomb— the  autumn  learesfalling  and  nestling  around 
the  solitary  grare,  which  should  hare  been  strewn 
with  sweet  flowers  by  the  hand  of  allbetion.  Pesce 
to  thy  ashes,  stricken  one  i  Heavenly  Father  I  moti 
fervently  do  I  thank  thee  for  that  blessed  faHU  in 
thy  promises  which  enabled  him  to  sqr,  ^  We  shall 
all  meet  in  heaven—father,  mother,  all  most  be- 
yond tibe  grare."  May  his  words  prove  a  prophecy  f 
and  may  we  all  meet  and  praise  thee  in  that  heme 
where  pafting  shall  be  no  morot 

Whatoldneedlo^bookisthatr  Why,  fftof needle- 
boo):  is  as  deaf  to  me  aa  any  thing  in  the  drawer. 
It  was  the  gift  of  a  dear  sister,  the  eldeal  of  the 
family.  Shtf  was  the  first  shoot  sersred  from  the 
parent  stem,  and  many  were  the  tears  Aed  when 
she  was  borne  from  us  a  happy  bride;  and  soon  after 
she  leached  her-'^new  nest,"  a  package  arrired  for 
"us  children,"  and  among  dolls  and  tofs  of  alaMMt 
every  deaeription  was  this  "  needle-book  for  Anae^** 
Wasnot'Iaprbod,happygiil7  How  triumphantly 
I  bore  off  Che  prise,  and  d^>osited  it  in  one  corner 
of  my  little  "red  box,"  which  /had  dignified  with 
the  name  of  "trunk!"  and  how  many  timea  a  d^ 
did  I  steal  away  to  riew  the  treasure,  aa  tiie  miser 
does  his  gold,  and  count  the  rows  of  shining 
needles,  to  see  if'  any  of  them  had  taken  wings 
and  flown  away  t  And  now,  as  I  sirire  in  rain  to 
take  from  the  soiled  and  worn  leares  the  rasfy, 
pointless  shafts,!  am  constrained  to  read  the 
lesson  they  teach.  And  may  I  never  leaTe  to  rust 
and  decay  the  talents  God  has  giren,  but  by  eon- 
stant  and  perserering  use,  keep  them  bright  and 
shining,  erer  deroted  to  the  serrioe  of  the  Glrer  of 
erei7.good  and  perfect  gift,  that,  when  my  work  is 
done,  I  shall  hear  the  joyful  sound,  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faHhM  serrant:  thOu  hast  been 
faithfttl  orer  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  fhinga:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

And  now,  dear  reader,  my  drawer  is  empty;  and 
altl\ongh  these  remlniicenoes  of  my  youth  msy 
hare  been  as  uninteresting  and  wearisome  to  yen, 
as  they  hare  been  pleasant,  though  sadly  ao,  to 
me,  yet  not  for  all  the*  gold  ^  in  all  the  mines  of 
Oaliforoia  would  I  exchange  the  oontenta  of  my 
"keepsako  drawer." 


THS  KSCESSXTI  OF  LAUOHTEB. 
LkvaaxBL  is  a  feoul^  eaelusirely  beatowed  vpoa 
man,  according  to  the  declaration  of  a  graat  tiring 
physiologist,  and  should  occasionally  be  indulged 
in  for  health  and  comfort's  sake.  Titus  used  to 
say  that  he  had  lost  a  day  when  it  was  passed 
without  laughter.  The  pilgrims  ft  Mecca  coasMer 
it  so  essential  a  part  of  their  derotion  that  tiiey  call 
upon  their  pr<^et  to  sare  them  from  sad  facee^  A 
simpering  giggle  is  rastly  diiferent  in  its  propriefy 
and  its  use  from  a  strong  and  a  hearty  langh. 


VISIT  TQ  THB  KUSHAN  MONASTEBY. 
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m*  Jtar.  ml  a  maokat. 


(BBCOND  PAPSB.) 


"Do  yoa  wish  to  see  the  recluse ?"  asked  tbe 
priests,  as  they  pointed  toward  the  apartment, 
where  the  man  was  ctmfioed.  The  rechise  is  a 
man  perhaps  thirty  years  of  age,  and  sits  in  a 
small  mom  lighted  from  the  roof.  There^is  a  small 
hole  in  the  wall,  through  which^  hy-  lemoring  the 
ooTer,  Tisitors  look  to  see  him.  Be  haa  been  shut 
np  in  this  eell  for  perhaps  two  years,  and  expects 
to  remain  one  or  two  years  longer.  Theoretically; 
he  sees  no  one,  oonrerses  with  no  one,  and  thinks 
only  of  Boodh  and  the  f  atore  state.  I  had  sup- 
poaisd  he  was  a  priest^  bat  was  told  he- was  n^t. 
"  Why,  then,"  I  inquired,  "  is  he  here  V  .  The  stoiy 
isy  that*  front  great  honqr  aod  affluence,  his  family 
hnd  been  reduced  to  the  most  distressing  poy- 
erty;  and  now,  forsaking  all  earthly  things,  he  had 
Bought  refuge  here.  "  But  how  does  he  employ  him- 
aelff  has  he  no  books  to  readr*  "0,  yes,"  they 
replied,  "he  reads  the  ))octrines  of  Boodh."  " To 
what,"  I  asked,  "does  he  aspire?"  "  Absorption 
into  Boodh,"  was  the  reply.  "And  this,"  I  thought, 
''is  ^oodhism.  Look  on  this  man  I  Disease  haa 
not  weakened  his  system;  God  >as  not  cursed  him;, 
around  him  is  a  world  of  suffering,  calling  loudly 
foiT  help;  and  yet,  in  the  full  rigor  of  manhood,  h^ 
betrays  his  high  trust,  flies  from  ^ose  who  look 
imploringly  for  assistance,  and  here  buries  himself 
in  indolent  comfcMrt  and  seclusion.  Pitiable^  man  1 
Again,  this  man  haa  a  family— possibly  aged  par- 
ents look  to  him  tot  aid;  a  wife  and  helpless  chil- 
^ren  are  dependent  for  bread  on  his  exertions.  In 
the  days  of  prosperity  he  shsred  their  joys,  but 
now,  when  the  hour  of  stem  trial  comes,  he— the 
huaband,  the  son,  the  parent— abandons  them  to 
the  cold  charities  of  Uie  world."  I  thought  of 
other  and  higher  duties:  "  Qod  has  given  him  be- 
ing, talents,  influence,  and  a  field  for  usefulness; 
bat»  alasl  he  knows  nothing  of  all  this.  The 
li^ht  of  the  Gospel  has  nerer  shined  upon  him." 
It  was  saddening  to  think  of  his  going  into  eter*' 
nity  surrounded  and  stupefied  by  such  deplorable 
ignorance;  and  with  a  heavy  heart  I  turned  away. 

The  attention  of  every  visitor  at  the  temple  is 
arrested  by  the  ceaseless  tolling  of  the  great  bell. 
It  ia  placed  in  a  cupola  elevated  perhaps  fourteen 
feet  from  the  ground,  on  the  right  of  the  first  open 
court  The  bell  is  large,  and  has  a  fine,  deep  tone. 
It  is  &stened  in  a  permanent  frame.  A, piece  of 
hard  wood,  about  three  feet  long  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  ia  horiaontally  suspended  by  ropes,  jfche 
one  end  of  the  stick  being  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  rim  of  the  belL  To  the  other  end  a  rope  is  at- 
tached, which  pusses  through  the  floor  down  to  the 
ground.  By  puUing  this  rope  the  wood  is  drawn 
againat  the  bdl,  and  rebounds  with  the  slackening 
of  the  rope,  preparatory  to  another  stroke.    The 


tolling  goea  on  almoat  inoessanfly,  and  frequently 
with  interyala  of  only  thir^  seeonda  between  the 
strokes.  To  mj  mind  there  was  something  very 
impressive  in  the  deefp,.nieaaared  tones  of  this  bell. 
I  listened  to  the  sounds,  as  fainter  and  fsinter  they 
echoed  around  the  rocka  "far  np  the  hight"  And 
then  I  thought  of  the  many  seasonal  wild  exeite- 
mept  and. startling  changes  through  which  the 
world  has  psased;  while  hers  in  thia  mountain  aol- 
itude  the  flight  of  each  hottir«  frequently  the  flight 
of  each  minttte>  haa  been  noted  by  these  sounds. 

Just  below  the  tfaiple  buildinga  is  a  large  artifi* 
cial  pond  for  flah«..Aa  none  of  them  are  ever 
caught  or  killed  inttetionally,  they  attain  to  great 
age.  It  is  a  favorite  .aaomsement  with  the  Ohineae 
visitors  to  throw  cakea  en  the  water,  and  wi^oh  the 
fish  contending  for  the  prises. 

There  is  a  fountain  of  most  exceUent  water  shua- 
ted  in  a  deep  glen  about  half  a  mile  below  the  tem- 
pleu  The  .water  is  conveyed  for  some  distance  along 
tbe  side  of  the  mountain  in  stone  troughs,  and  finally 
iasues  from  the  mouth  of  a  stone  dragon.  There  is  a 
atoiy  told  about  this  fountain.  In  formertimea  the 
stream  came  leaping  down  a  rocl^  gkn  near  to  the 
Monastery;  bnt  the  sound  of  the  water  having 
greatly  annoyed  a  student  who  frequently  visited 
the  place,  he  instructed  an  artificial  channel, 
which  conducted  the  water  around  the  apur  of 
the  mountain  to  the  glen  where  it  now  forms  thia 
delightful  fountain.  A  small  temple  has  been 
erected  beside  the  fountain.  Apartments  for  thtf. 
priests  who  officiate  in  &e  temple  and  a  light 
structure  cov^ing  the  water  are  placed  along  side. 
Innumerable  iascriptions  have  been  engraved  on 
the  large  rock^  near  the  spring.  A  prospect  house 
has  been  built  on  a  apur  east  of  the  fountain,  which 
affords  a  splendid  view  of  the  river  winding  far 
below,  the  plain  oi  Fuh-Chau  studded  with  groves, 
and  villages,  and  abrupt  hill8>  tbe  dark  jagged 
mountains  in  the  di^tanco*  while  southward  the 
eye  looks  out  on  the  great  wide  ocean. 

A  few  worda  now  aa  to  the  scenery  around  the 
Monastery.  Directly  in  front-^«outh*-^e  wooded 
raviiie.  slopes  down  to  the  river;  on  the  right  sweeps 
round  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  covered  with  pines 
and  huge  bowldera  of  granite;  a  spur  covered  with 
the  giant  camphor-tree,  the  slender  bamboo,  the 
quivering  aspen,  and  a  dense  undergrowth  runs 
down  on  the  left;  while  immediately  behind  ahooti 
up  the  high  Kushan  Peak.  On.  the  right,  left,  and 
rear  the  view  is  ahut  in  by  the  peak  and  spun  juat 
referred  to;  but  to  the  south,  opening  up  through  a 
viata  of  trees,  ti^e  prospect  stretches  £ur  and  broadly 
away.  The  peek  just  behind  the  Monaatexy  pre- 
sents a  grand  appearance.  Its  form  is  conical,  the 
top  attaining  an  elevation  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Monastery.  The  sides  are 
deetitnte  of  treea;  and  dark,  precipitous  rocks,  lined 
with  white  streaks,  made  by  rain  torrsnts,  throw 
a  somber  shade  over  many  a  yawning  .chasm  be- 
low. A  growth  of  wild  grass  obtains  in  places  a 
meager  support  from  the  thin  soil  formed  by  the 
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dittntegraitioii  of  tihe  gnmite  roek.  In  the  rayines 
which  pus  down  from  tho  Bumnrit  tke  soU  has 
been  collected  firom  the  barreft  cliffi  around,  and 
man  J  a  familj  is  cheered  and  noaiish^  by  the 
horrests  gathered  thete. 

Seen  in  the  light  of  closing  day,  the  aspect  of  tiie 
peak  is  singularly  impressiye.  Around  the  temples 
▼here  you  stand  the  lon{|^  shadows  of  evening  are 
falling;  the  deep  silence  of  the  hour  is  unbroken, 
save  by  the  solemn  tolling*  which,  indeed,  from  its 
regfttlarity,  seems  to  fonn  part  of  and  increase  it;  but 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  peak  a  clear,  mellowing 
Itg^t  is  shitting,  and  one  can  see  the  rustic  guiding 
his  plow  along  the  dissy  hights.  A  thin  carpet  of 
grass,  the  grain  waging  in  the  rarines,  impart  a 
beautiful  greenness  and  freshness  to  the  scene. 
The  air  seems  to  wanton  with  the  frowning  eliifs; 
not  a  sound  strikes  the  ear;  the  shadows  ascend 
the  mountain  still  highefi  a  brilliant  glow,  like  a 
crown  of  glory,  decks  the  top  of  ihe  peak  fbr  a  few 
minutes,  then  fades  away,  and  the  mountain,  with 
TiJBt  yet  graceful  outlines,  lies  darkly  painted 
against  the  ruddy  heavens. 

The  cemeteTy  is  situated  in  a  grove  *of  pines, 
perhaps  three-fourths'of  a  mile  fW>m  the  Monastery, 
near  the  road  leading  to  the  city.  It  is  on  a  de- 
clivity with  a  southern  out-look.  There  is  a  stone 
platform  about  forty  feet  square,  raised  perhaps 
nine  feet  from  the  ground.  Tou  mount  to  tbis 
terrace  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  Beneath  this 
terrace  is  the  final  receptacle  for  the  jars  containing 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased  priests.  To  this  gloomy 
vault  the  entrance  is  effected  by  removing  part  of  the 
wall  on  the-  right  of  the  steps.  This  is  done  only 
at  long  intervals,  when  the  large  stone  urn  on  the 
terrace  has  been  filled  with  these  relics.  This  stone 
urn  stands  near  the  center  of  the  terrace,  and  is  eapa- 
ble  of  containing  the  ashes  of  perhaps  thirty  priests. 
When  a  priest  dies,  the  body  is  burned*  and  the 
ashes  put  into  a  jar,  which,  after  being  sealed,  is 
placed  in  this  laige  urn.  .Hero  the  jars  remain  till 
the  urn  is  full,  when  the  vault  below  is  opened, 
a^d  the  jars  placed  in  it 

The  site  for  the  eemeteiy  has  been  well  ohosen — 
the  scenery  is  suited  to  excite  solemn  thoughts; 
and  aa  I  sat  .there  in-  the  shadow  of  those  did 
pines,  my  mind  was  busy  with  saddening  yet  profit- 
able refiections.  O,  how  difi^erent  is  this  from  the 
cemeteries  in  a  Christian  landl  For  these  I  heard 
no  voice  from  heaven  saying,  '*  Write,  Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord!"  All,  aU  is  dark. 
"The  sharp  malady  of  life"  is  past;  but  where  the 
victory— -the  cKown— the  glory!'  Reader,  to  thee, 
also,  must  c6me  the  last  mortal  struggle.  Qod 
grant  that  in  that  solemn  hour  the  Savior  may  be 
with  theel 

I  have  now  noticed  Hie  most  prominent  features 
of  this  celebrated  place  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  my  min<L  An  interesting  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  during  one  of  my  walks  over  the 
temple  grounds.  As  I  observed  the  beslthiness  of 
the  locstion,  its  prozimi^  to  a  great  city,  the  high 


literary  character  of  that  city,  and  its  relation  to 
thia  mighty  empire,  it  stood  before  my  aund  in 
the  form  of  a  deiightfiil  possibility,  that,  upon  the 
ruins  of  these  heathen  temples  there  shsll  rise  a 
noble  structure  for  the  Christian  education  of  in- 
genuous native  youth;  that  this  lovely  spot  aiull 
be  a  fountain  for  religion  and  learning,  from  irhich 
shall  flow  out  over  these  lands  holiness  and  knowl- 
edge; and  that  the  chimes  of  other  bells  shaU 

**  RiBf  la  the  valiant  man  and  fn«, 
Tba  brfar  heart,  tha  kindlier  baad; 
Bli«  oat  the  daricneH  of  the  lasd, 
Btaf  In  the  Ohrift  that  it  to  te.» 


A  7JBW  WO&DS  ON  AKTIPATfilSS. 
Qua  antipathies  and  sympathies  are  most  mat- 
eoontMe  manifestations  oi  our  nervous  impression- 
ability affBctiHg  our  judgment,  and  uncontnHlsble 
by  will  o^  reason.  Certain  antipathies  seem  to 
depeitd  upon  a  peculiarity  of  the  senses.  The 
horror  inspired  by  the  odor  of  certain  flowers  may 
bar  referred  to  this  cause— an  antipatl^  so  poweifol 
aa  to  realise  the  poetic  alliisioni  to 

•'  Die  ef  a  foee  ia  artaalle  polar 
for  Amatus  Lusitknus  relates  the  case  of  a  nonk 
who  fainted  when  he  bdield  a  rose,  end  never 
quitted  his  cell  while  that  flower  was  blooming. 
Orfila,  a  less  questionable  authori^,  ^ves  the  ac- 
count of  the  painter  Vincent,  who  was  seised  ▼ith 
violent  vertigo,  and  swooned,  when  there  vere 
roses  in  the  room.  •Oiflla  relates  the  instance  of  a 
lady,  forty-six  years  of  sge,  of  a  hale  constitution, 
who  cobld  never  be  present  when  a  decoction  of 
linseed  was  preparing,  without  being  troubled  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  with  a  general  swelling 
of  the  face,  followed  by  faintiiig  and  a  loss  of  tlie 
intellectual  faculties,  which  symptoms  continned 
for  four  and  twenty  hours.  MoQtalgne  remarks,  on 
this  subject,  that  there  were  men  who  dreaded  an 
apple  xAore  than  a  cannon-ball.  Zimmerman  tells 
us  of  a  lady  who  could  not  endure  the  feeling  of 
silk  and  satin,  and  shuddered  when  touching  the 
velvety  skin  of  a  peach:  other  ladies  can  aot  bear 
the  feel  of  fur.  Boyle  records  the  case  of  a  man 
who  experienced  a  natural  abhorrence  of  *honejr;  a 
young  man  invariably  feinted  when  the  servant 
swept  his  room.  Hippocrates  mentions  one  El- 
eanor who  swooned  whenever  he  heard  a  flute,  and 
Shakspeare  iias  alluded  to  the  strange  effect  of  the 
bagpipe.  Boyle  fell  into  a  syncope  when  he  heard 
the  splashing  of  water;  Scalig^  turned  pale  at 
the  sight  of  water-cresses;  Srasmus  experienced 
febrile  symptoms  ^hen  smelling  fish;  the  Dnke 
d'Epemon  swooned  on  beholding  a  leveret,  altbongti 
a  hare  did  not  produce  the  same  effect;  T/cho 
Brahe  feinted  at  the  sight  of  a  fox;  Heniy  III,  of 
France,  at  that  of  a  cat;  and  Marahal  d'Albret  at 
a  pig.  The  horror  that  whole  families  entertain 
of  cheese  is  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  <nir 
readera. 
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•«  •AMVftS  ir.  WOAtAUB,  *.  IC 


I  tUMggum  look  hmek  upon  tbe  ieenes  of  my  ooL- 
Iqgolilk  MaiqrpleMaDtlioiifBltlienOiijoyedwit]! 
mf  oomndw  and  aBiociates,  i«niMin|f  oT«r  hilU 
aad  tkrough  foieate  in  aemb  ef  adTentim,  bath- 
ittg  in  tho  limpid  etraams,  gaftkeriag  the  wild  fruits 
of  aatomn  whoii  tke  IcaiFes  and  the  flowers  b^gan 
to  Cade,  aitting  down  to  our  atodies  in  the  long  win- 
lar  avaninga,  and  diaoouiaing  of  that  ''high  philoa- 
oplij"  whidh  none  hut  atodento  can  appraciato. 
With  them  haTe  I  ahand  in  oar  divetaiona  and 
oar  dntiea,  which  made  life  like  a  romaaee  mid  our 
j«nm  like  n  dnam. 

But  while  I  Ioto  to>  rarert  to  th»  aeanaa  of  My 
oollcge  life,  and  read  the  records  of  departed  hours, 
nattjT  sad  thonghta  crowd  fipon  me.  One  and  an- 
otlMT  of  my  eompaniona  have  lain  down  in  the  em- 
bmee  of  dMth.  Of  them  all  I  miaa  none  ao  much 
as  my  endeared  room-mate,  OliBton  W.  Lee.  Onr 
aaaoeiatio^a  made  na  intimate,  and  our  friendship 
was  omaeeifed.  It  was  the  unbosoming  of  friend 
to  friend,  and  not  the  mistnistfril  confidence  of 
sttnngers.  Members  of  the  same  dsas,  porsning 
tho  same  stadias,  and  deroted  to  the  same  olgeoto, 
n  aympathy  of  feeling  linked'  us  together  the  more 
dosdj.  Hence  I  learned  to  admire  him  for  his 
mnay  Tiituss  and  lore  him  for  his  amiable  qual- 


A  brief  aketeh  of  his  character  maj  not  be 
wholly  out  of  place  here;  and  thoiigh  it  Is  not  my 
purpose  to  eulogise  the  dead,  I  m»f  be  paidoned  if 
I  praise  without  censuring  and  judge  without  con* 
donning. 

GumoM  Wathx  Lib  was  bom  in  Y illenoria,  Oha- 
tftoque  county,  New  York,  January  1$,  18SI6.    His 
lather  dying  when  he  was^  about  nine  years,  old,  his 
mother,  with  the  imnainder  oi  the  family,  removed 
to  Lodi,  a  village  about  twdre  miles  diatant,  and 
there  eettled.    Clinton  here  enjoyed  all  theadvan- 
tagee  of  education  and  oppcHtunities  of  improve- 
ment which  the  place  aiferded.    Before  he  reached 
the  age  of  twelve  yearly  he  commenced  the  print* 
er'e  trade,  which  be  finiahed  in  the  ci^  of  Pitta* 
burg.    To  thia  'place,  hie  mother  had  removed,  in 
order  to  enjoy  greater  privilegee  than  at  the  village 
of  LodL    While  living  in  thie  city,  he  was  convert- 
ed to  Ood  and  united  with  the  Methodist  l^iscopai 
Ohurch,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  0.  D.  Battelle. 
In  the  year  1840  his  mother  was  namried  to  Bev. 
Jscob  Young,  of  the  Ohio  conference,  and  in  the 
apring  following  Clinton  waa  sent  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  obtained  employment  at  his  trade  in  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern.    Here  he  worked  about 
two  years;  when  his  mother's  family  moved  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Clinton  again  commenced  to  attend 
achooL    He  entered  Woodward  College,  where  he 
studied  over  %  year,  and  thence,  late  in  the  fell  of 
1845,  about  two  montha  after  the-  opening  of  the 
college  year,  he  became  n  member  of  the  (Miio 


Wesleyan  tJniversity,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  class.  Pkvvions  to  his  entering, 
he  thus  wrote  me:  "I  look  forward  with  happiness 
to  the  period  of  a  permanent  setttement  and  ap- 
plication to  my  books.  But  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  the  Ume*  I  have  already  lost  in  the  Sopho- 
more will  not  return  me  to  the  Freehmsn.  Should 
I  be  returned,!  can  but  submit,  with  the  determin- 
ation to  enter  Junior  next  falL  I  will  ^tn  a  year, 
rather  than  fese  one^  and  wk»e  Aere  it  a  will,  thire 
te  a  leesf,  you  know." 

He  was  ambitious  of  scholarship;  and  after  three 
yean  of  earnest  study,  he  received  the  first  degree 
in  the  arte  liberal.  Shortly  after,  in  the  fall  of 
1648,  he  was  elected  assistant  in  Baldwin  Institoto, 
at  Berea,  <Aio— «  post  whose  duties  he  feithfully 
discharged  till  his  health  felled  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  resign. 

Though  his  success  as  a  teacherwas  satisfaetoiy 
to  others,  he  never  could  overcome  his  dislike  to 
the  employment,  nor  could  he  persuade  himself 
that  hie  labors  Were  not  sltogether  fruitless.  Just 
before  his  resignation  he  thus  writes  to  a  friend: 
''For  the  last  eight  months  I  have  carefrilly  watered 
and  watched  a  germ,  as  I  supposed,  of  tiiis  taste, 
[for  teschittg,]  but  there's  not  the  sign  of  a  plu- 
mule  or  rtbdicle  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  many 
can  raptorously  exclaim, 

'BdiglMfeltmdt!  to  ratr  thft  teadw  tkosght, 
To  loMk  tbo  fomt  UUa  horn  to  ihooir 
but,  honestly,  I  prefer  to  raise  turnips  and  potetoes. 
StUl,  the  rising  generation  must  not  be  neglected. 
It  is  an  interesting  thought  that  they  will  take  our 
places  when  we  are  dead  and  gone;  and  they  ought 
surely  to  be  qualified.  I  have  not  forgotten  this; 
but  ardently  as  I  desire  the  dissemination  of  light 
and  knowledge  among  the  youth  of  our  land,  I  can 
not  feel  that  duty  calls  me  to  be  a  torch-bearer. 
Somd>ody  else  must  cany  the  candle,  while  I  con- 
tribute  my  influence  in  a  smiling  approval." 

He  thus  humorously  describes  his  feelings  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  writer:  "When  the  novelty 
and  freehnees  of  the  text-books  left  me,  and  I  had 
nothing  but  the  Slsyphian  task  of  rolling  the  same 
Stone  up  the  hill,  and  telling  how  it  ought  to  be 
rolled,  my  tepugnanoe  grew  in  spite  of  me.  It  was 
useless  to  try  to  persuade  myself  and  others  that  I 
could  teach.  The  contraiy  was  palpable  and  irre- 
sistible. Supposing  there  is  such  a  place  as  purga- 
tory, and  that  such  persons  as  myself  have  to  pass 
throuj^  it-4wo  things  barely  supposable— it  strikes 
me  I  should  be  appointed  to  a  class  in  Adams's 
Arithmetic  or  M'Clintock's  First  Lessons  in  Latin." 
Though  thus  overeome  by  ill  heslth,  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  his  stetion,  and  the  keenly 
vexing  trespasses  of  the  refractory,  he  preserved  a 
merry  heart  His  confidence  in  the  world  wsS  as 
stout  as  ever;  and  he  regarded  the  future  with  com- 
placency and  Bobemees.  "So  long  aa  I  am  sound 
of  body  and  mind,"  he  exclaims,  "I  shall  not  have 
an  anxiona  thought  Why  should  I V* 
He  returned  to  Hsimar,  when  hia  mother  now 
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liyedy  and  thence,  in  company  with  his  uncle,  TiB- 
ited  the  hoooe  of  hi^  childhood.  Here  he  remained 
about  three  months  with  hia.  zelativeB,  and  till  hie 
health  waa  again  established.  After  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  home,  upon  his  letuni,  he  went  to 
Oinoinnati,  where  he  sgain  commenced  to  work  at 
his  tnde,  in  the  Methodist  Book  Ooncmi.  li'ot 
long  alter  he  was  employed  in  the  editor's  office  of 
the  Wester  Ohristian  AdTocate,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged for  about  sijcteen  months,  and  till  his  last 
sickness. 

In  the  editor's  office  he  was  at  home.  All  his 
life  he  had  had  predilections  for  the  editor's  chair, 
'  and  amply  was  he  endowed  to  dischaige  its  duties 
and  fulfill  its  obligations.  Of  tk  pun  spirit,  a 
*  strong  intelleet^  and  a  noble  heart,  his  taste  was 
critical  and  exact,  his  liteniy  acumen  nioe,  and  his 
judgment  never  at  fault.  This  occupation  was  mo 
congenial  to  his  fioelingSy  that  I  have  ojften  found 
him,  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  abstracted  with  the 
duties  of  the  office,  as  to  have  forgotten  hif  repaid 
and  the  lapse  of  the  time. 

While  serving  at  this  post  he  was  invited  to  de* 
liver  a  Masterfs  osation  at- the  Oommenoement  of 
his  Alma  Mater,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  receiving, 
tn  carsii,  his  second  degree^  He  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject "  The  Newspaper  Press,"  and  made  a  veiy  fair 
address.  Two  months  subsequent  to  this  time,  he 
was  attacked  with  the  typhoid  fever,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

Those  only  who.  kvew  him  can  appreciate  his 
worth.  He  had  many  excellent  traits,  and  he  con- 
secrated them  all  to  Qod.  He  endeavored  to  labor 
for  the  Church  and  for  humanity;  and  Was  just  be-: 
ginning  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  society,  when 
he  was  cut  oS,  He  has  left  to  hi6  friends  and  to 
the  world  the  legacy  of  a  good  name  and  the  mem- 
ory of  his  rare  accomplishments. 

His  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  humble  and  sincere;  and  here  he  possessed 
the  first  element  of  greatness.  He  never  w&s  perti- 
nacious in  his  views,  nor  dogmatical  in  his  opin- 
ions; yet  he  was  finn  in  his  counsels  and  mnwarer- 
ing  in  his  conduct  He  respected  the  sentiments  of 
others,  and  n^er  censured  their  miqudgments  or 
indulged  in  bitterness  at  their  e^pors.  He  endeav- 
ored'to  reclaim  more  by  the  gentle  mssteiy  of  love 
than  by  the  sterner,  rebukes  of  friendship. 

His  disposition  was  always  amiable,  and  hence 
he  never  suffered  himself  to  become  angiy,  though 
greatly  provoked.  His  was  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  disposed  to  brook  insult  and  in- 
juiy  rather  than  se^  revenge*  Several  years  since 
we  were  connected  together  in  the  publication  of  a 
college  periodical,  to  which  he,  upon  one  occasion, 
contribute  a  very  commendable  piece  of  poetiy. 
Clinton  was  setting  up  the  tjy^  on  his  own  article, 
when  a  fxiend  stepped  into  the  office  and  picked  up 
the  manuscript;  and  without  knowing  who  waa  the 
author  of  the  piece,  immediately  accused  the  writer 
of  plagiarism.  Against  this  serious  ohaqi;e,  though 
conscious  of  innocex^ce,  Clinton  ma^  no  defense. 


but  rvry  coolly  joined  i»  condemning  the  vinsss,  and 
even  printed  at  the.  bottom  of  his  own  article  the 
remark  of  the  critic,  that  he  fieaied  it  was  not  orig- 
inal. 

All  assumed  anpeiiori^  and  a&etBtMm  he  ther- 
ougUy  hated.  He  was  Idnd  of  ridieoltag  the  een- 
oelted  smirtnest  of  those  who  were  really  Ignoflank 
A  student  of  this  description  was  once  boastiiig  sb 
Clinton's  presence  of  his  litecaiy  aequireneota  and 
his  taste  for  study.  He  had  read  Loeke's  Sasay 
on  the  Undemtanding,  he  averred,  and  he  thtinght 
it  a  fine  work.  He  was  delighted  with  histeey,  hn 
said,  and  reveled  i»  biogrsphy.  dinlan  veiy  sen* 
oosly  inquired  if  he  had  read  Skmktpmrt^aUiBBamrm 
of  the  Foots.  Thaatndent  beto^ed  his  : 
by  replying  that  he  believed  he  had,  of,  at  ] 
had  seen  the  work,  and  was  very  desirous  of  get- 
ting hold  of  it  t 

Upon  another  occasion,  in  the  society  to  whiek 
he  bdonged,  a  student  having  advanced  some  norek 
viewa  concerning  the  miad,^linton  ironically  erita- 
cised  the  perfonnaiioe,  saying,  "Thereaui^swhidi 
we  have  just  Jbeard  do  not  snrpdsexia.  The  aemti* 
meata  advaneed  by  the  gentleman  have  been  pi»- 
pounded  by  several  distinguished  writers.  The 
learned  Saagiado,  in  hia  immortal  work,  De  iViis- 
dfUM,  defen(ded  these  views;  and,  moreover,  Bf»- 
ganaa,  the  Scythian,  wrote  to  the  sanm  effiwt  in  hi» 
soholariy  treatise  on  the  education  of  'the  mind." 

This  propensity  to  sarcasm  and  aport,  however, 
Clinton  often  deplored;  for  though  he  never  used  it 
but  innooentiy ,  he  was  fearful  of  wounding  feelings. 
He  was  too  benevolei»t  to  injuTO  another  purpooely; 
and  his  generous  and  hearty  impulses  toward  stiwn* 
gen,  as  well  as  toward  friends,  prevented  him  from 
jesting  at  their  failings  or  making  sport  of  their 
foibles. 

To  him  literature  in  all  its  depaitments  was  dear; 
but  of  poetry  and  music  he  waa  specially  fond. 
They  nlways  found  in  him  an  attentive  ear  and  « 
ready  tongue;  and  so  long  as  we  #ere  together,  he 
waa  wont  to  spend  the  twilight  of  many  a  i 
evening  in  singing,  imt  making  the  echoes 
to  the  sound  of  his  flute.  This  was  his 
and  I  have  fkw|uentiy  found  him  with  note-book  ie 
hand,  conning  over  a  piece  of  music,  and  deriving 
intense  satisfaction  from  the  melody  which  the 
notes  suggested. 

Clinton  possessed  a.rich  f^d  of  humor  which  oe» 
caaxonally  developed  itself  in  wit.  His  style  of  wri- 
ting was  racy  and  his  periods  sententious.  There 
was  a  delightful  piquancy  and  sprightlineas  about 
some  of  ioM  compositions,  which  prove  him  to  hnTo 
wielded  a  toaster's  pen. 

Though  he  excelled  in  writing,  he  war  so  modest 
and  diffident  of  his  abilities,  that  he  was  often  at  a 
loss  how  to  express  himself;  and  this  slowness  of 
speech  sometimes  occasioned  serious  cmbstnas- 
ments  in  conversation.  This  inability  to  commu- 
nicate his  thoughts  freely  was  perhi^  the  greatest 
defect  which  he  had;  and,  while  not  noticed  in 
the  social  circles  of  his  eomiades,  it  n^  pakifoUy 
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?  ii»  Ihe  «i0U]Muif  «r  Vs  M.4ra^  atfdln  ili« 
'«f  ttfimgen.    f  ei  fae  ttqiMssMi  hfxtm^ 

Of  1ii»  OltfiBtltti  ehsMMter  1  im  fAift  t»  ipndr.: 
Itirw  mtrkaMf  oMwistnit;  and  'dtti'nief'  fii  -iit^- 

I  iBtmer  lotteir  Irim  to  «Khibit(:aii  Uttchvistiait  di«po^ 
flition^'M  diSMmr  a  ptaitin  at'  vttianee  wUii  tJM 
pwB^plea^  Ma  nO^itfiu  fid  was  ftdthfiil  1»  all 
Ilia  4iitiM;  aad>  aonaltieri&g  tkia  lifa  aa  oiaSiy  a- 
tnal,  iM-atrb^  <b  MMfait  kimaelf  "vrell  while  in  it. 
aaciir  waa  tha  vwaateeM  of  hia  temper;  thai  h& 
aaaof  ■angagqd '4i^  id]»  goaiip,  nor  madattakiiid 
iwBjMilii  rt|mt<luB'fcnowak'  HawiaaetaaeiMot^ied 
tk»  aipaalr  haialdjr^f  t&e  m^rm  taf  atbem;  hot waa- 
alwajia  laad^  tt^  tluw^riba  maatia  af  abiirfty  &^^ 
tfaair  ftillBga;  I^AiFfiar  hoaapfl  him  taka  tip^  a-M^ 
piaaabiagafmrt^  hta-  naiglibeir,  aar  B)>eak  oaa^  wwt! 
«a  iijamaaMftiMek  rapitWIittB. 

JtatlM  laifct tafoiy^ «f  hla life  hewaa toHnee^ 
ad  iai«h>  the  antaq^Haa  of  atntidaiiig  ^  fWbhitli 
aehoolxwOHiMan^^atraetf,  ia  the-waatehi  portion  of 
dkkdMmtAj  Iii  Ihia  Wotlrh«  engaged  with  hk 
whole!  haitft^and  aa  atoa  of  ^tha  fhilla  offaia  and- 
hia  colleagaea'  labors,  there  is  ikti^  a  iieat  HtHer 
ihuwii  aiaiifcid*aiid  «  aeaiety  i^  majvf  «aeihb^« 
ftmbad  tu  a  tieighhoAoa^l  lAwra;  thna  winftaft  i^, 
iMHiliar^r  tr^«hiMbito  eaidd  ha  gaUuMwd  togfether^ 
t<»  vaCahliah'a'SahboA; 

Ifchadlatiifbeeif'OUiiieft'alataiifioaF  da  enferffia 
nfiftiMrf^  a&d  b^»  ibv  tha  ikeiftsAfoil  af  hia  apeeieli/ 
ha'WoalA  pKohayif  hata'^aiianfledf  the  aaazied  atolei 
S»  acMatlai^Mareised  yiS'«Hleiita  aa  aleadetr  ni& 
aidkorter^'iMd'yalahaii  wwa  not  ia  tain. 

I  •aaaia  at#ir  w  apeahr  ift  tha  elosfttg^  seeiMa  ia 
hia  life.  For  serearal  da^  pMeadfag  hia  Mat  aleh'^ 
HMV  ha  4Mnptai(iad  <if  awhbaiaoa  and  leliiargy; 
^  be&Bii^^'afdeiitlf  dM%tad  to  hia  pmfiMaion,  he 
M^aatad>  td  ailrinadiaaliiaid,  and^atiniied  at  hia 
wath,  tiH  he^wia>y)fr0iMria  take  to  bed.  BeiH)^ 
emrtiitQad^ta  fpiQUWiwaiaai  tin  Ma  dlaaaaa'aaattt^' 
thatn^old  liiifear  aad'ialMa  altaMhe  lingai^ 
libaat  thMa  waekSi  latniHiiaif  ihe  gtaatoi*  yarfla>ar  of 
tlaaclDia  in  aitofftd  br  dilMada  oMxmiaa,  tiH'  tl^ 
flAamawaf  of-^Oateber  1ft;  ii^t;  when/ a<^  thyae> 
o^laakv  hi^  gaatly  btMUli^  hia  toi. 

Hia M'tfot^rAf^hfa  that  hara^^dylay  so  yetmgr- 
<a  hM^antialpataa  tMai^  aaM  h^;  <«all  ia  safe:'*' 
Ha  t]tpfmmidmgmffrMBtg>cittA^{i^iA^^!B  Siiyibn 
audi  Tettarlsad  that  (Stod  t^Mild  d6  whaft^  k  -ri^hi' 
Ha-aaaMtt  na  (eottiydailat;  afidthaagh  hia  aalfahigir 
were  umm,  he  bora'  t^eni  ait  wiiheac  «  ninnatur. 
ThMy^laaiihi|f<  «ai- th»  mm-  af  tha»  BdavOd,  he  met 
bia  ftta  witbr  Olirialfiatf'  fertltttda»  and  M^^  in  tixai 
aHbraaa'Of'iMlb}'  '••'  > 

><«AIUrJifr'tiSt(MftMiyliA«t|«itMfL«'    ' 

U^vthatayf  whiah>i<yMahiS  ^val'ahall'shed 
tha-'taarof  Ibad  liiiMifkbnftiaa}  bat  my  thoaghta 
ahall  itod  dmXL  theKs^  ahall  look  fbiWaid  with 
haprta^ialbiighCar^Aiknswhair^th^  heme  of  the 
Ohriatiaa^«Mtoaa-  ibf«?av>,  and  the  feUowtihip  of 
MandB4a<itnhRA»ti.> 
Vol.  Xn.— 17 


^tttiwxiT*; 


'TfBtha^biddiii^af  akw.awaatvioiaa,   * 

Whisp'ring  from  within. 
That  givea  my  thoughta  to  o&ai^a^aa-^ 

I  can  not  shut  them  in. 

^  feeling  sad  cornea^  oyer  me,   . , 

fears  start  unto  mine  eye,    ''  ' 
Tet  fall  not  ixi  my  saddest  h'oum,  ' 

And  still  IJfciow  not  wl^y. 

^     jAlwmTaU]|»the^.tt^pinaaiMitiM» 

l^tftiedwittoiliajStoiAJb-   :..... 
...    fi^i^iiotiqQip^acefj^tQ.ligbt   '     .  . 
Tha»:^^a8a;9«pQ4  ^iwi^tonf  iw»e» : 

Thargttsh<»ta*ai«^'tft%nhfeatd      -' 
•'■By»aiiybth*risa^r  ,.i,  a  /  ^..  •. .:  /  - 
7hc^gi¥etiii^  jdjf;  aKhdughrWaaa,      *: 
'  Tb  iW'ea«h  dan^  ii  cfeat. '  ^  • 

"it  may  "be  wrong— t  fear  it  iip-^ 

I  would  lao^sf^  my  di«^; '   /    /         • 
^     Itiit  often  X  hayiawondei^ed  Ipj^gi^ 

Whajb  i^Quglits  like  t^ea^  cpuli  mea». 
Nona  know  my  hemt^aifm Ona^  whaaeta^ 
.    Iaefier«ret>«iaa;  ■ 

..       Whoaaea.AapsGtoow'ar&lL     [  ,     .   . 

HbWoWSlWcttld^fatebe'hfif,!    "  ; 

'    '•    no'sbmetfaneal-hat^stray^        '^    i   <..: 
IrdDDt  hn  bieat'iold,  and'ttie  biijgfht  pftth '  * 
Sa*fbf' my  feet  hath 'niasde. 

.    '.a   '         ,.       \    qmvij-*  art  lUii  -I  ir(    -:    <L 

'SORROWFUL.  YET  ALWAYS  RBJOIciM.«' 

I.  {    '1       .,    ..  '  ^  ^    •T'^r  "•:'■•.     ra 

«j«Mr,  wauijafaUy.the  baU  ifr  |!pU^ 
. .  .<)uMbr»««MB)aaslytiim0i^iQlMnSfi 
1^  t»  hia  loBg  Wa#o^(thy  0Wfc. 
AM  hifi  quxit  whiBt^Tr"W^<k^kmmOit*' . 

omMf,  peaieefiBAly  th#  dMd  ai^  itfbspia((; 
Badly,  ittoohtfaliy  toa  <ito>jto  itre  wtiapfay 
Atid  Kfae'dasbtete  hbmea  aM  difiSHl^r/ 
And  I9ie  desolate  hesrttfatfe  waai^. 

Darkly,  gloomily  Qie  curtain  fajleth; 
Softly*,  tenderly  the  lov'd  ones  pullelhj 
Bu(  tile  dead  heed  not  their  weeping;^ 
?or  tl^e  dead  are  ^uietiy  stfepingr 

aS9raslly,chaasfal^.hapaiff«leainijR9t     .  . 

Oahiily,  bsaiitiia  thrdar  to  iHwOpjigvi 

And  the  sorvawlal  heart»  aiiwiMiiai^ : 
Faith  with  eye  uptamed  la  gazing^; 
Hope  her  «zped»tioil  TiliSiifg; 
And  o'ef  ]>eath^S  p^ofeund  dorainiona  - 
LIfii  now  throws  her  stngel  pliiieil«. 
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Un.  Z.  OakM  Baaith'to .  psmphUt^Ear  Ti«wa  «f  womsB** 
"Bcada'^-TtMhlas  u  »  fsmals  profeMionoVutasM  of  tb« 
Asld— Zta  dimity— Diff«r«ne«  of  malo  and  feznalo  talarlec— Boc- 
ton  •obool««N«tioaal  Board  of  Populur  Zduestieo— Its  Msalu— 
Itsolaima. 


Iv  my  last,  Kr.  Editor,  I  discussed  some  of  tlie 
ideas  now  rife  in  the  Atlantic  cities  respecting  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  woman.  I  am 
not  yet  done  with  the  subject.  It  is  a  somewhat 
melancholy  one,  but  can  not,  I  think,  fail  to  interest 
a  large  number  of  your  female  readers.  I  hare  been 
particularly  desirous  to  lay  before  your  western 
ladies  the  best  measures  of  their  eastern  sisters; 
examples  worthy  of  imitation  may  thus  be  sug- 
gested—examples which,  if  generally  and  energet- 
ically adopted  now,  before  the  uncontrollable  re- 
sults of  an  overcrowded  population  appear  in  the 
great  west,  may  prevent  immense  suffering  and 
demoralisation. 

I  recall  the  suliject  once  more,  insisting  that  it  is 
the  most  important,  and  ought  to  be  the  most 
interesting  one  that  can  be  presented  in  a  magaxine 
designed  expressly  for  ladies. 

The  pervading  interest  excited  by  it  in  these 
eastern  states  has  led  to  another  publieataon,  which 
is  destined  to  have  some  efEoct  for  good  or  evil. 
It  is  ^m  the  pen  of  the  well-known  authoress, 
Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  and  is  entitled  "Woman  and 
her  Needs."  Mrs.  Smith  has  written  much  in  be- 
half of  her  sex  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  This 
brochure  is  chiefly  a  compilation  of  the  Tribune 
articles.  It  is  printed  in  cheap  form,  a  "mail 
edition,"  and  is  evidently  designed  to  be  scattered 
at  large. 

Mrs.  Smith  seems  outrsged  at  the  present  limited 
and  monotonous  sphere  of  woman.  It  has  been 
defined,  she  thinks,  by  men,  and  admits  only  of 
an  inferior  development.  Women,  she  contends, 
have  as  great  a  variety  of  capacity  as  men  them- 
selves—some adapted  for  indoor,  others  for  out- 
door life.  Woman  was  not  designed  to  be  exclu- 
sively wife  and  mother  any  more  than  man  was  to 
be  exclusively  husband  and  Aither.  She  protests 
especially  against  the  education  of  woman  with 
the  customary  and  almost  exclusive  reference  ta 
winning  a  husband  and  sustaining  the  duties  of 
domestic  life.  Contending  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  sex  do  not  find  in  marriage  their  appropriate 
sphere,  she  claims  for  them  the  choice  of  other 
spheres,  which  she  believes  they  would  dignify  by 
their  abilities  as  well  as  their  virtues.  She  is  not 
disposed  to  ask  for  them  the  clamorous  arena  of 
public  life,  but  would  h«ve  their  energies  have  fair 
play,  and  their  spheres  of  action  wrought  out  and 
defined  by  their  own  talents.  "I  do  not,"  she 
says,  "know  that  I  am  prepared  to  say,  as  has 
been  said,  that  women  have  a  right  to  our  halls  of 
legislation,  our  courts  of  justice,  our  military  posts, 


and  each  and  all  spheres  where  men  'moat  do 
congregate;'  for  in  that  pure  state  of  society  of 
which  human  aspiration  is  so  prophetic,  which 
poets  and  philosophera  have  seen  in  divine  viBion, 
and  for  which  blood  has  been  shed  even  to  the 
agonies  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  I  believe  many 
of  these  needs  will  pass  away;  men  will  waate 
their  godlike  energies  less  upon  these  grounds,  and 
woman  will  learn  her  holy  and  true  nature— that  of 
a  link  to  the  spiritual  world.  But,  till  'the  good 
time  coining'  arrive,  let  her  be  free  to  her  ovn 
intuitions — ^let  her  cast  her  mite  into  the  treaaniy 
of  reform  that  shall  redeem  the  world.  Let  the 
avenues  of  wealth  and  distinction  be  open  to  her 
as  freely  as  to  the  other  sex.  Let  her  not  be  traioed 
for  a  life  which,  in  fact,  may  be  made  demoraliiing 
and  humiliating  in  the  absence  of  a  soul-atiniag 
need,  a  life-giving  sentiment;  and  tanght  the  eur- 
cise  of  the  faculties,  Ood-imparted  fscultiea,  which 
should  raise  her  to  the  dignity  of  the  Miriams  and 
Deborahs  of  old,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greet  anny 
of  women  who,  since  their  day,  have  honorablj 
achieved  a  distinctive  existence,  whether  msnied 
or  otherwise,  and  are  numbered  among  the  noUer 
spirits  of  the  world." 

In  fine,  Mrs.  Smith's  general  hypothesis— aoms- 
what  vaguely  presented,  we  confess,  owing  to  her 
peculiar  style— seems  to  be,  that  woman's  sphere 
should  not  be  hedged  in  by  the  factitious  restric- 
tions which,  as  she  imagines,  the  opiniona  of  the 
other  sex  have  created,  but  that  she  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  world— to  sU  pnrsniti 
which  are  not  interdicted  by  the  moral  sentajnenti 
which  should  restrain  alike  men  and  women.  Hen 
Is  a  passage  on  the  subject  which  we  must  sll  adait 
has  much  common  sense  in  it: 

"  There  is  an  inherent  digni^  in  the  woman 
who  steadily  pursues  an  avocation  of  emolument 
or  reputation;  weak  men  may  call  it  maseulioe 
and  unfeminine,  but  the  great  voice  of  God  within 
the  soul  extorts  from  them  an  instinctive  homage; 
and  when  the  sex  shsU  have  asserted  their  fall  righti 
to  any  and  all  positions  for  which  their  fKultiea 
are  best  adapted,  refusing  to  barttf  their  woman- 
hood for  wealth  or  position— choosing  Isbor  aa  a 
good,  by  which  they  esm  the  right  to  independence, 
individuslity,  and  respect,  one  great  st^  will  hare 
been  taken  in  the  movement  of  reform.  Men  will 
then  retire  from  behind  counters,  and  lesve  a  vast 
field  of  light  occupation  for  the  gentler  sex— they 
will  betake  themselves  to  the  plow  and  the  machine- 
shop,  and  leave  the  world  of  taste  to  womea." 

But  although  our  aathoxess  clsims  this  hsrdy 
privilege  of  work  for  her  sex,  she  does  not  believe 
it  will  be  the  final  lot  of  woman  in  the  "good  time 
coming"— 4hat  time,  however,  is  considered  to  be 
far  off;  and  meanwhile  thetnie  theory  of  woman's 
life  is  one  of  progress,  advancing  from  the  drivel- 
ing and  luxurious  inanition  of  the  eastern  haieffli 
through  the  "  pettiness,"  dependence,  and  feeUeneea 
of  her  position  in  our  civilisation,  to  the  hardihood 
advocated  by  Mrs.  Smith,  and  thence  to  a  "true 
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state  of  floeiofy/'  -whrne  she  "would  nev^  be  aaso- 
eiated  either  with  labor  or  its  Tssolt— property; 
bat  where  it  would  be  enough  for  her  to  be  beauti* 
fol— to  stand  as  a  liring  graeo  o  link  between 
man  and  heaven;  where  she  would  be  to  the  world 
that  llMt  note  of  musie,  so  exquisite,  touching,  and 
holy,  that  it  dies  awaj  in  the  narrow  isthmus  be- 
tween a  smile  and  a  sigh^ost  to  the  sensuous, 
and  yet  touching  a  cord  in  the  soul  that  v ibrates 
in  heaven  only,  haying  no  nerre  for  its  expression 
here.  She  would  hare  the  passiveness  of  tiie  Maiy 
of  Annunciation,  but  then  so  filled  with  the  dirine 
•eotiments  of  chastity,  lore,  and  all  grace,  that  the 
softened  rays  of  the  Infinite  should  tremble  through 
her  existence."  Fancies  these  1  fancies  hardly  in- 
dicaiiye  of  capacity  for  the  energetic  and  varied 
life  which  our  author  claims  for  her  se±  I 

While  Mrs;  Smith  contends  that  women  should 
be  educated  for  self-dependence  rather  than  mar- 
riage, as  at  present,  she  neyertbdess  has  some  noble 
thoughts  on  the  latter  subject.  It  is  to  her,  in  fact, 
too  sacred  a  thing  for  this  universal  and  almost 
exclusive  calculation  by  her  sex.  It  should  not  be 
marred  by  incompatibilities  of  character.  None 
should  contract  it  but  such  as  are  fitted  for  it.  She 
denounces  with  a  right  good  emphasis,  and  a  vehe- 
mence really  relishable,  marriages  for  property,  for 
convenience,  the  sacrifice  of  daughters-  as  "child- 
wives"  to  superannuated  opulence  or  "ton,"  and  all 
the  abominable  sacrileges  connected  with  this  "  sac- 
nmental "  relation  among  the  "  upper  ten  thousand." 
Yet  she  would  not  have  divorce  as  a  remedy,  but 
such  preventive  laws  as  shall  not  admit  of  mar- 
riage unless  where  the  parties  are  of  suitable  age 
nnd  circumstances  to  avoid  a  dangerously  "  unequal 
eontnict"  She  would  have  it  guarded  as  all  other 
legal  "contracts"  are.  Divorce  she  thinks  would 
be  unneeessaiy  in  a  right  state  of  socie^,  and 
would  cease  to  be  known.  She  makes  the  follow- 
ing poeitive  sfibrnwtion,  italics  and  all: 

"/  Aaee  fwt  kmnon  aemnvf  di$eon^brt  in  tke  mat' 
rUt^  rdmthn,  in  wkick  the  eaniract  did  n€it  take 
fimee  during  the  ^irlhoed  of  the  w&man,  when  the  woe 
so  ffounff  and  imm&ture  that  eke  eotdd  ferm  no  eeti" 
mate  of  the  ia^ortanee  of  the  etep  the  took.  Where 
•oifaring  has  arisen  from  marriages  contracted  later 
in  life,  the  origin  has  been  from  causes  so  petty, 
external,  or  coarse,  that  no  legislation  should  be 
awarded— no  legislation  could  help  them.  The 
nature  of  the  parties  was  such  that  they  might  as 
well  be  uncomfortable  in  that  relation  as  any  other." 

I  gire  your  fair  readers  but  a  few  glimpses  at 
Mrs.  Smith's  essay.  It  comprises  many  other  rel- 
evant topics.  There  is  a  sort  of  evanescence,  or  at 
least  effwescence,  about  its  style  which  weakens 
much  its  eflbct,  and  leaves  a  residuum  of  thought 
about  equivalent  to  what  we  all  admit,  and  what 
is  in  process  of  actual  development  in  this  country; 
for  certsinly  the  occupations  of  women  are  fast 
multiplying  among  us,  and  the  legal  restrictions 
on  her  property,  marriage,  etc,  are  being  amelior- 
ated every  year,  while  the  lespectfolness  and  even 


delicacy  of  her  conventional  treatment  in  all  the 
ordinaiy  intercourses  of  life  never  surpassed  what 
they  are  in  theee  states.  The  sex  have  but  to 
avail  themselves  of  existing  tendencies  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  order  to  secure  any  improvement  of 
their  condition  which  may  be  really  desirable.  The 
whole  field  of  such  efforts  is  open  to  them,  and 
scarcely  ah  opponent  will  dare  appear  upon  it, 
unless  challenged  out  by  some  palpid>le  extrava- 
gance or  absurd  pretension.  In  nothing  is  the 
good  sense  of  American  women  mora  demanded 
than  in  this  recent  movement  for  their  "rights." 

In  my  former  enumeration  of  the  occupations 
which  should  peculiarly  belong  to  woman,  I  in- 
cluded all  the  departments  of  early  instruction.  I 
would  not,  of  course,  exclude  higher  departments 
of  education,  so  far  as  her  own  sex  is  regarded, 
but  I  would  claim  for  her  exclurively  the  early 
education  of  both  sexes.  Her  natural  character- 
istics show  this  to  be  her  right,  while  those  of  the 
other  sex  show  it  not  to  be  theirs.  No  man  should 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  education  of  boys 
who  are  under  twelve  yean  of  age,  except  in  ^e 
exereise  of  discipline  within  the  domestic  limits 
or  in  reformatory  institutions. 

Should  right  views  prevail  on  this  subject,  what 
a  field  of  occupation  would  be  opened  to  the  sex  1 
It  is  fast  opening  and  greatly  enlaiging  now.  The 
employment  of  females  as  teachers  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date;  pobUc  eltoientary  schools  them- 
selves are,  indeed,  as  state  institutions,  of  quite 
modem  origin.  They  are  destined  to  keep  pace 
with  Christian  civilisation.  Before  many  years 
they  will  doubtless  be  the  chief  reliance,  and, 
thmfore,  the  chief  provision  of  states.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  institutions  for  the  elevation  of 
nations  are  inexpressible;  but  their  influence  on 
the  condition  of  woman,  as  a  vast  means  of  en- 
nobling occupation,  is  one  of  their  attributes  not 
usually  thought  of.  In  my  view,  it  adds  a  glory 
to  all  the  other  advantages  of  popular  education. 
It  is  a  theme  absolutely  full  of  d^ight  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  philanthropist. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  alA>,  that  this  sphere  of 
fomale  employment  is  not  only  to  be  vastly  en- 
larged, but  also  greatly  elevated.  Teaching  is  des- 
tined to  rank  among  the  first  employments  of  man. 
Within  twenty-five  yean  it  has  sdvanced  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  in  dignity,  if  not  in  pecuniary  value. 
Normsl  institutions  are  now  giving  a  professional 
character  to  even  its  primary  departments;  and  we 
are  authorised  to  hope  that  before  the  present  cen- 
tury has  passed,  the  professional  character  and  com- 
parative rank  of  the  office  will  be  determined,  and 
most  honorably  determined. 

Let  us,  then,  more  fully  clear  the  way  for  woman 
in  this  exalted  career.  While  we  admit  her  to  the 
highest  places  of  instruction,  when  her  fitness  justi- 
fies it,  let  us  also  secure  to  her  exclusively  what,  by 
the  ordination  of  nature,  is  her  exclusive  right-— 
the  training  of  all  children  under  a  certain  age. 
And  one  blander  especially  let  us  reform— the 


j[»iiit:esvifir  qh  'OMHx  issAraaic 


;  and 'tJia«ti«r  th*  odier  aar.    Xli«i 


ahomld  ^bnbtleM  btii  Bprae  tdiffawmpn,  is  ibe  €b& 
ften^lolitJbft  A«6  flBzotrfer  liYsng  tvj;  iboLitfae 
iTAXSiiikiiift^tff  aalaify  aad  «i{>ci»a  hbpuld  be  fcetMT 
pt^t>o^<'Bed.  We  faavte  la  Boiton  4»ua  hiiadrod 
Mud  .rngkl^Heig^ti  prinuny  .scImoIs  aU;  tan^t  lij 
jBmwiiw;  oae.hiwdzwiatid'tivwB;^<6Tef(H»8leteMb- 
on  «»«  iliO  mnplojftfd  ift  one  |^«iiiiiwr  eolMieto; 
ali^ki^  tiliwe  (hnjidrod  laid  tbirtlmi  out  «f  alioHt 
ttoe.  k«t^dwd  aod  aixfcy  t8«Btors>  irli»  awslitate 
the Hsilff  -cforpa.of  iii«itnicti#A.  This  AUBMumL  ptM)>- 
fNMltoik  i»n9vefi  ^^feat  I  have  fomaitoi  Mw,  Hiat 
•iF^iiep  iii«y.«ipect  to  hold  most'Of  tihfs  4>h«n9'af 

.tnEt)iij>|h«i««tw%  y^Miva  fifteen  hundred  d«U«r»  innr 
ftfw^itt;  ;th<  fw^n  «T«ii-Hdl  maha^^^'^we  weight 
hupdwd .  doUifft  par^^muB,  and  utnstialta  Sft9x 

!irhom  MRa  acscompUahed  iaetniclOi«>  tt^om^  htxt 
^hiicib'ihiwdnd  doU«rp,ilrhathlr  .th^  m  «0jaaaialh 
iMate :  in  tthft  >gaa»m»g>  aahoola  or  fag  funiilat  llhe 
ijDtiMId.dffkdc^aa.  of  tho  pKt»#t7  acbooL  Wh* 
will  say  that  this  is  fair^daj^ 

nkiP«A$d/hi(V0,«iq^aiid^<M»r%fiKr.  iMb^duMiaii^ 
«|(d, thiar#)i«^ ought  %$  hat  h«tt«r  paMitthe ^pf^ni- 
p«i4i|ftjf«goiAd^tak:)at^arat«itdArd  <lf  liiiJiw  q^ 
i|M«(ti«»  ^  ajinidly  miaadr  and  prop^ti^nmtij 
4P^fut|ad^  Thi^MilholittaaaqpfiidiatioyoCliha'iMiM. 
Th^  Pfa4»i«Qr  fdi«|iJiClhiopi4ayiii  ipit«  fii  4airiw«Mi»- 
nig  to  4he  icfmtamf,  eiMtafiaiiai  it  it  aha«id,  ai>d 
woiBo  .thim  Wwwds  Jtfi»  an  ii^vriaiM^  a  tnost.'Q*- 
941ai»t  ^^ett90l»niirqm  4M  poiilioii  ^tod  hopoa^f 
theaoKi-  .  .  ..  ' 

.  Ia$ii4,th0Mdof  popQlfir^dvfatiakiaswamfiii,^^ 
Xtft  Y«  aU  Jxi^i^/iii  thali  fAelir«apeQia%.iitt'ilapvQi* 
PQ^tivjajDiattltP;  hullpt  ivi  saak  for  tmro  liifthar  tad 
^aceasaiTilmpfpyaiafaptftr  Que  ia  the  ffdclfm/tf  diar 
w«8fft,afi.|kh«|(e4a^«(lBad;  rthe^dtiier  illh•AdVtalQa^ 

of  making  the  of&$^  mim  •t«hiahle  hoth  ita  rtha 

...Thfrariaayaain^lAlationfaBiongw^iirhioh  iMmmf 
]|j||9iMljiltairtMlt»'Mrrailtei^  oohdMlinii 
lKi4^  A^a^  .j;ii««rJ^,.»aiad:to-^ich  iJpamld  taisn 
j^^iMr  |tea«i«a#4^.tt(l  ^aal  marita^i^vt  jdavhsttintt 
i^h^e  9«ttfli9oaped  !^^  t  daam  ui^nit  pn^ndkaeii 
t^,piuc|^<ol^:a^meof^iir<ireatiPii.Mfillio4Ute«.  Tfift 
9»mir,oC  Kifa^oiwl  {"^piOaar  .Otdacatioik  ia  davotad 

^ei^{..;^  .hfMi  <haiw; Ji»r  «qpaMioa  t^tmlAm  fmBtok 
m^d.luM  AH.  ilihM'Mn|0  aentFiontrabMit  «wa  immkie4 
andjiflifteaeken.  Vi£ty4am^  iitisatbhmnmutudi 
tM^r9«b4to  fffWO.<<if  Jton.  l<<mtN««a  t»  teaoh  «fter 
9M^W«%(th^(O|4lel%^0flHtyin«  uitolihiir>damtatii 

<|Hl^[PtA^aqmitef#iit«r%oC««fan^ 
^  ^d^ji(9i9PJAg  40P«»H9ilMfik(  ^Xndaedpl  AhoBU 
iMt«^lP>9V  ^«Meh  psM.pillfend>l%..ii|iMwk  jcank* 
nMlirai^  Jih«,aettleni^:^.<heiaf.adMafe«i  Iddi*  ' 


Soanir'niayttoagnitaaaEta  ]lad£  o^Mite 

:  DotihgJJiidpMtyHirift.^ailwndndbidtiiMnglii 
boitne-of  pwlihijiiaiy-  tniarringt  ^xtf^viaa  Inclun, 
tad.^Be  is-  praparad  lo-g)ft>loi'tfa»  SaciAecMi. 
Fiiro  .hare  boan  aanfe  dmnng^  the  ^^yaar  .t*  OicfM, 
And  on*  m.toi  ^'iO"^vw  Miaoaow  <4%»foanr 
fVBciMd  thdhr.daatiiiaftionlaatapriBg.;'?]!^^!. 
eeaa  haa.  bean  endhlhttk  4he  ^teaitioaliaeanii^at 
CopegoA.  Oitg^  wkioh  hafiofia  «diicUfld  imat  of  tin 
jonth  of  thatic4aBaiuaitfv^MB*'  boanieaiDpaaaird^ 
deaanbed,  aid  aneir  J^iMteaUni  MnkHoryHvaoai- 

AHwda  tboipahlid  prikronagB.:  "'-* '\-nkm 

UB^ihtiikeBLaat  4paadtly1oOttgQttLiK€bli&rui 
.  Xhei^an auMSjadraatagea paeaii^>toijlhit.iBi(i. 
tation,  bat.  l  «an .  ilefaft  da.  (knt  1I0KO.  iwhioh  dMi  fab- 
lOooiU. .  £iial^  hpran6daa.iK>pislvttd.|^)lB4dy, 
^.'thta.tttoat  argapt  inaafafci^ 4)f  thhoHajoa- 
Hrtimtia»«f  tkie wM^  Vhma.ataiaUar  tatttann 
irfattTB.thift  naoasaityjaagrinotfaa.afli'iugeaitivlMn 
the  dSetf^.  fteeigBiteudulDB  la^qld  iia  iob^^ipoa 
•a  inYidiom^and  ^■bMii*1iiia'  BaMiiioMitBtiQa  iaa 
anAfredtiDQoh  rimitoaritei  jpAfBd«M9'ibu|-^lMt  «b 
iheae  oampitoad.iTstii  thotabHoakifaDandkaaidititaif 
«Tbr/vhkk iBMidepi* lalalaa  Bi^iapcibdiDgl .  Jllb 
piieaani.aaiia  ixf  amigTMkion'  lebaluiaca •daBB9.:tlie 
4MlTtafe  deoadiw  thftoetir^iihaia  iiten  Jbtta^neid 
iMt*  «he  ^areat,  l^  IfifiOtfoaoanaiioMBiofilanigaar*- 
«  populnaoa  «^iMlitO'  tiam  ilf  .dahin>JiBiB«^  ^ 
dlaiia»  aald -Wiaaofsin.  /What  «iiod  lM«t^ 
haJriag  hiU  eanaaa  Abaafi  .laBi,.!iriJilr  aay«'iaithkDekii 
pioapaotj  JihM  tha  tdbiodnatioB^.  tudanitm^ 

poxtioit  af friha.  aial|ian>  aa.-gnrtdioain-iB  adt 
aaaiy^  atheaa  aaqit  .oE  iiii7iB»iiB 
athiea  gvoonds.Af  olijaotiaai  fa  xtkis  aoaietx*  but  kit 
ha  haaaotJb  ;ChalatiaBi .aiOaeoa  jof ^ thfr  wat  not  lo 
|MBil  ao  isapottani  jaa  agency,  fai^  aeooidaiirobjio- 
tieell  or  .aeatataian  pKtjndtaaa. :  Hia  ff-HmiA''  a 
compoaed  oC  ilaelBbeiadl  4UfaiaDiidtfia>ainMHnam- 
it-  aratomea  A  s&ir  \r«|UMantBtiaai«  aftiiaah;: ia  its 
ahaica  af  \imchtni^,  is  .diiqMatdsto.  vba  itapfftU. 
Wa  of  4;haM?l<aih«hMteh.iU<apaaate^  b^ 
4i6^-Hara^ki|ow^akfLt.it  aadeairaia  •eapoeMUy  tof «- 
aaia  iiiethodiali  ieachettforthagratiioatioiiaf^ 
Methfrdis^  bffolhiaaH^  AheiMt;»ith0iigh».^aiiM 
fliiaomataaaaa  -hata*  i^  ia<  impaaatUa  tbat  lb«i» 
ahonldyat,  baar  any  tpropiqttion  ito  tbafle  ili»fi 
fic^im  other,  <?himchea.' 

.  The  .abav^  ia  the  aMan^idMgtk<af  the  "iB<wni^ 
Katflonal  P^qpahur  iEdqQ«l:ie^i"  bQl,(ila  JvaoK  it 
naspeot  to  the  a^ihjaol  ^  ithia  imsf-rr^mdj/fi- 
mafoamafeyiaiptf  iaita  aarty^^  point  (if  itatewy. 
ft  poaaaaaea  the  Jaiveatagawor  iBcya^^t  vai^iBihii 
eoiiatiyf^arairtaoding  aadalaaatiag  the.a«i7iii^4r 
^Mnaa<  ^It.pnilaDta  iia  .^taratiaae  iOkf^J^^^ 
aafOa. ;  Jt  haa.  iiyUeedy  aoaeaipUflbfd  veitdft*  «)ii^ 
aroiampiBlaingly  fdaq^iiH»niti#Md  toiiaj^p^^ 
laa^uaiiaaH  {ti|NK>peaaB.na^pnJly  t^laiaiih^aBV^ 
stent  to  waxaa&>.baft  to  jaepare  than  for  titat  in^ 
pMnM»t^  l»y  »»  'lehnatf^  ^atadaxd  af  tf^^^f" 

Onc^af  (ila  iniparMt  anftfanJagBs  iii^»fl^ 


ftSA^B.-^tSS  MtSilt'bVikik^'/ -'- 


m. 


Jm«A1»  Hub  i0m»eM-  tmm>>\iiymi^^tAmm'Th% 
3r««iig  «MK-of 'Ikeier «MMM  tMiifiato ^co^^ 
'On  9«nk  li^  tlk«i!te  Mvurai  of  th^iXf^^aiJlmd 
•tatw  llMve  W'ttnijorittfii^  ^•waandBHff.iemsi^m, 
^ItaitcVitMM'Mnetwdl  <i<aflaUd, •uattaBiifltUy  md 
<toteii»tk»LUy;'  n  <!«  >A4t  »  mere  Aekdcd  fl»tiiidi 
to  oa7/«h«|  filef  ^Mtki  umlM  'ttie^  beslk  tMMSkoni^ 
4bo-lMBi  whr^  ib^Hie  «o]^UU  %eii=  tii«  wigr^WMrtr 
iMid^ldrtiMiir  tlleftrkli  tliem  ^  4o  their  yautiifyal 

ttft  tte^  Inyo^aifiM  ftfTlliem.  tLetthem  tik««hc)ir 
^^ioco  <0B  itteciMM  (ft^mhfe^  in  tlie  itiighty  muB 
«r  fiwl|$«  atvAidMietftid^  el«iii«it^^hiBh4s  gMher- 
teg»  te  iShcl'weMi,  iad  iMdtv;^  k»e^  itito  «  ^0«r 
«ttid  ^giMiid  >a«tfi»ilidit3^;  tlMt  i0  to  gr^  JeiMu«istef, 
lMtforCloff)|r*  t^^tiie  «$ofeitiii€^t '  Lefi  ^flker^  ^espeeiaaiy 
llO'^O^itttifBoai  ^l>i6^dP  ti^lKtimM^  MdMd^igirilBM; 
the*.  4Mti«oidifinb1  >irtM^  kit*  <MdM0viollMii  «o  do 
^lft'tfle^i«ftt<««oe  Or  tof 'thkig  tnUt  If  «  pure 
tetiOMlltuii  'lhM4t 'pre¥tiSL  kof^whei^;  it  radiere. 
Iti8>friild«««a'»  jgMl  Autiii'miKA  )ui»e{iiUlreA  who 
loft  in  kis '«»M-]HaK^  «lititt^¥  ISiei&MtM-  ttlld 
IMr^ehiUtMii  'sn^Yiat  >ti^lit  tf  islteriteiice  in  it 
<««tk4lieir'krotAi«n#ko^lM#«  gt^no-to  its  f^lMSMit 

'  -^I^HpioWs'  doBOUiMldolt,  brotliof  BiHor;  httt  4Md 

iMbli  MibiHtf m/.  T^kat^notlllwi^  iMeii  bapat^ 
tfi%ti<BM0d%fik«mjr  tetlk^dtyfo^  oitfior  sufl^- 
%eig«r-($rcddKK{ig  Wilder 'M^a^fle  kiui  gooo.  Wo 
ta^  Notify  tliko  6ttr^^fiB0O'iii'tlMlki>'<i»v«lHit^jfof  est^ 
«uii|tld»4iirfk«  IBtkki^tno,  M  be  proporly  Meogmnod. 
l«t  tto,4a  ootidku^<mi  hMiify  oomlnemi  13iis  'pol- 
ity «9«rai«l  the  ^^ttittcte  1 1idt«  Y^et  tbUeih^. 
T^,  Mr.  ^Bditor/via  talany  Of  ^otir  readeitr,  ma^ 
^otltfdoftolaH  tt3ri4ei»«  On  th^  milr)«ol/h\ltI  hopo ' 
7«m  wiUnde  for  oo^  •&  telaon  d^  th«ni  thk  Mbk 
"Mttehueo.    ' 


/T.v  i.' .''  • '.'  ,  j^Mift^ ..  •■ .  ■ .. '.'' " 

'  3>Maa  oo»<a  sq«<%ioaw  riMmttiyalwoi'iiaiili 
a^ial  vlun  it'  cpmao^:  ffko 'Mhot ^  of. lair  mdr  i» it 
dhioMf^  aib  no  itptaph  lif  liha^  to  JtoU /^ 
iughiOr iJioflrkafB ^ttatw^ao^dt ^toUo  iboiBo6 lihat 
4dckari^;ohdiBnd(«vliite  it:8le(Nl>'wir<wl^  it 
Lci'whia  jfedalL  'Ph»diMfeoigtwife j>otin«B» gtftpw 
ooapaoriifcMiWj'laot  HfM9«'Aotfiiig>it)dkiftiiigaiahoa 
jHn«hiagi  iU;80Mitfae^afc.fif  a^wBrtohrwhtomHwa 
^ibdldaUiol^jBoof  mpriiMotwhoiii  thuo^oooldst  not, 
UtOi  tipka^rinH  troid>lotiilne  ofM  if  «iliorwiwi  klmr 
It.  titkkar;  and:  tHlk^  arirtollriiid  Inth  tiknni  the 
ikul  lofthOjclMiidK-yavd  liito  4fa»<chil0ok;  ad  4iho 
anft:  sviOQpi'  oat  Ihei  duat'  )of  •  tJia  •  chtr^  >  iat»tli9 
«iM|Tah*yafd>  who  will  aiiderlako  toi  siA^iOK  daota 
agun^  oadto  fironiwim  Wkkk  la  ibe  inteieian, 
tUa  daliioiioklb  fl0««r»  and  iJifai  Iho  .j^BniBQ.'tUa 
4ife  plabeink  bcm.  aoW^iiiawaiB  tha  folly  iaaMilb 
^  kd  drtwfi^vdiatwfftianai  o£>  jrank,  whau  ^mOt, 
aaitfia  blow»  fatfiiiga  aUte  tiialaaiBBtldrrii  :    '. 


>  uf  B&'VUSKyrdLfE'Vi  ^-^  '  -  <  i 


I 


Ir  there  ia  anj  being  jon  earth  on  whom  heayen 
ahonld  amile  more  ptopitMmaly*  for  whom  the  flow- 
ers ahonld  :faloom  moie  aweotlgr*  'opon  whom  the 
winds  and  iK^hyn  ibould  btow  moto  adftfy,  and 
for  whom  liTature  ahould  put  on  her  fiomeliaii^  pob<W 
it  18  the  misaionaiy  4)f  the  ^foaa.  Oidled  from:  -the 
«ndaaBBienta:of  ^aiMi^  Irindvad,  and  Mflods^  wtri- 
^fluigtkveajoifniaiila  of^aoaial  m^'ttanx^^^immUt 
tern  itho  BuiiBhnM'Of 'idADMatia  •happiairiaai  iw>T|fgia 
«v  tiia  cKrand  of  aieioy.  Aa4  >lhOQg|h'<hii'iiaai»% 
*ut' te><tiadioMia^g;«rof  dilt)r» 3^«0aMi  ttW4M|illi» 
idiaii]ia^ia]Mt>wMe  hlsi49«B.liigorittg«waii0k 
dim  spot  aa  it  fadea  away  in  the  diaiadfe  %lto|,4iil 
iipaiuifeoiVMdoaamiimiitr/  '•  *  •■  '  '' 

•  Ondtod'on  tiM^eUp  aaid  atemi  loided>>tl[0'#tirtfe 
wuAmwuM  nswilt  baor'klm'far'wiNkytO'llM^'latti'dr 
thoptaijiiio,  attd'tho  iMmKonaai  luid'tNF%iPl  ftedMs, 
aGBd  wiMwi  dM«h  tfota  tnl  >Utt  tha>aMtld'tMiii^ndl|»; 
j^i  kalring*  «a  Ike  attt  aoi  ^Mktf^di,  ke  dattoio 
•kM«<e>tbaii»afi:      '    ' ''  - 

Who  oatild  ttot  aot  'Ml  lOa  pefft^hon  'tho  Igai^ 
^ff'lbaworld  iaiapap  hiint'Wk«tt<koi9'ttio>%aniiAg^ 
^baiM>of:«Bni]ttberadiey«a?  iMFhO'coidd  ^liol  bkMft 
^oi»ag%  whon^tko  aalatteiy'iB  awvepittjifi  th«'Mi«^ 
fiKm  the  patht  Who  ani^aiCMiar  eoaM  iM'^lte 
%mvib]?  •  Who  aam  Bonapaiija 'Oottld  <Aot  1M' gwim 
^«<4lMii«i'la  ar^qwiat  'flifeaaaaa>  -an  miaaitotitthk|f -^W^ 
«t^,4h«a?«i^^ta  IMItado  ettddkile&te  Ae  Hib 
aAdl^flra«tar  ^  the  maMioitaky,  Vhift  «a  tMbK^stOf- 
ipmaeK^  4kia  'aoere'bMvv^'aa  tiR»'^wiv  ef''t<^^^ 
4^iEMi»iliere%i«laf«ro6.      -  '  "  -:  ---  -^^ 

How  w«  IdPvw  Ike  memofy  ^  aook  b«iL<tflifctot«'df 
miaftkidiK^aaasaBirfHilton;WiB^Mansep,«ttdW4Bh- 
ingtottl  ^tid>yisi«ka!3rkaw«ibatdaliKeMdiiBft«<h 
Iho  tttnpdVal  boDdage^4gfiioMfltao-«nd  lucocmaf- 
ianeoi  The  B^iaoiiitty  ^akall  daHrsr  men  lirom  >a 
bondago  im  timoB  •wofaa  "tkan  Ike  iskotib  abjoM 
iSfwreyy  4f  bodhf  dr  fenind.  Tet  no  Idatoribh  «kron- 
4(flea  kia  tikdat  «o<poet  ttH]te«M»«iift»ring«  «aor<$d; 
di»>plai!|tt«'aiiiblBaotia  kia  deeds  "to  tke  Wl9)4d^nio 
Mtt^Hof  poitniyB  kia«elktt8  caiiJieigl««(ng*Mrtll6. 
Adoti^  «aiud«l,  witkovt  ^iyiai^tfty,  lie  4baiia  ike 
4M«ttt^ai^ild  m«D^  Y«geial«ftkneaa;^Ndn,Jitmg«r, 
«Bd  wwi^^kf  y|:  tkittga;  >€Kit  <tf  saddauif  fn-tiie 
'flaarerof  Ida  yoatk)  ev  lingering,  petokan#a,  ifc 
a^golihi  he  ttega  Hie  dow  koanto  deatti.  '^fTb 
aaoibar%icaBa>  sdmiHialeMJte  lda>waiila)'iiO'al«la»^ 
^▼oiae  rAdla  on  kle  dyingr  ^^V  «o  bfotfbwrie  ktaud 
amooiba  kia  4ealh«pilkar;  sw  ftttieria  ^eonnaeto 
anatain  htm  in  tkoae  aad  momeHta.  Wko  'Aall 
.paittaf 'the-agOQSM'  of  that  daai  ko«rt  -  Who  Ml 
tiM'bittar  >yaaniinga>of  Ida  «Md  <br'homa«  IeMMI, 
jHudiHeaai?  didkoiiaindMiiifmbyaMeaBtka^maim 
Ij&w)  daar^flash  4ihnMgk Jm  oiad/nwlittl  c^qxlka 
kiataliieaa.af  that  laat  eop.  JJme  wfttk-hiaiOM^ka 
(paaaeth  «wi^.  iMmt  be  hia  ^iaapi  4ill  ^ba^^OMt 
trumpet  shall  sound !  v 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
PriTBtlona  of  early  aettlen  on  tbe  gwiBWha.  ■  ■BoKclty  of 
mllla— The  KaiUkwhs  Salinas— Toblaa  Bulfnar— Borea  four  hun- 
dred feetthroogh  rook— Dlscoven  great  aallne  reeenroir— Burn- 
ing Bprlng— Annual  atate  election  deecribed-^Speechee  of  candl- 
dataa  at  election  in  180i.~Coni-haakia8«. 

FiRT  years  ago,  the  iettlero  on  the  Kanawha 
river  were  subject  to  many  privations  which  are 
unknown  to  the  present  generation  there.  Let  ns 
glance  at  some  of  these  as  we  pass  along,  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  them  with  the  advancement 
since  made  in  the  arts,  and  the  improvements  of 
the  present  age. 

Neither  flour  nor  com  meal  was  kept  for  sale 
any  where;  and  there  were  no  mills  nearer  to 
Charleston  than  the  Falls  of  Coal  river,  twelve 
miles  distant,  where  somebody  was  enterprising 
enough  to  erect  a  little,  rickety  grist  "tub-mill," 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  surrounding  conntiy. 
To  this  mill  the  good  people  of  Charleston  were 
wont  to  resort  to  get  their  wheat  and  com  ground. 
To  reach  the  mill,  they  had  the  Kanawha  river  to 
cross,  and  then  pursue  a  bridle  path  "over  the  hills 
and  far  away,"  crossing  ii^  their  devious  route  the 
mountain  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Kana- 
wha from  those  of  the  CoaL  Many  a  time  have  we 
taken  our  three-bushel  bag  of  wheat  or  com  to  this 
mill,  from  Charleston,  <^n  horseback,  and  mounted 
on  the  bag;  and  well  remember  with  what  diffi- 
culty we  saved  our  bag  from  being  drawn  off  by 
the  numerous  trees  standing  close  to  the  path;  and 
then,  perhaps,  have  to  remain  at  the  mill  all  night 
to  get  our  grist,  or  leave  it  till  another  time. 

At  length— in  1805,  we  think— a  "floating  mill" 
was  erected  on  the  Kanawha  rapids,  immediately 
below  the  mouth  of  Elk  river.  This  was  a  tub- 
mill  of  the  simplest  construction,  placed  upon  tim- 
bers laid  upon  two  pirogues,  or  laige  canoes. 

There  was  at  this  time,  so  fur  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  not  a  saw-mill  in  the  county.  All  the 
boards  and  plank  used  had  to  be  sawed  by  hand. 
None  was  kept  for  sale,  and  eveiy  one  needing  such 
lumber,  had  to  flz  up  his  own  saw-pit,  procure  his 
saw-logs,  and  have  them  sawed  up  in  tiiis  tedious 
and  expensive  way.  Scantling  and  rafters  were 
made  out  of  logs  split  up,  while  joists  and  other 
timben  were  hewn  out  of  the  tranks  of  trees.  Of 
cabinet-maken,  there  were  none  on  the  river;  and 
what  furniture  was  not  brought  over  the  mountains, 
was  made  in  Uie  roughest  style  by  carpenters. 

Charleston  was  favored  with  a  mail  ones  in 
two  weeks,  carried  on  horseback,  from  Lewisbuxg, 
Greenbrier  county,  some  fifty  miles  distant  Fam- 
ilies were  usually  supplied  from  thence  with  coffee, 
tea,  spices,  and  many  other  articles,  brought  by  the 
accommodating  mail-canier  on  the  same  horre 
which  earned  himself  and  the  half  dosen  pounds 
of  maiL 


Salt,  which  is  now  manufactured  so  exte&aiYdj 
on  the  Kanawha,  was,  at  tiie  time  we  speak  of, 
often  veiy  scarce,  and  always  dear— usually  two 
dollare  and  fifty  bents  per  bushel.  At  that  price 
the  proprietor  of  the  old  BLanawha  salines  could 
afford  to  manufacture;  but  when  the  supi^y  from 
Pittsburg,  by  boats,  reduced  it  to  a  lower  price,  the 
fiLanawha  works  were  obliged  to  suspend.  The 
salt  water  then  obtained  there  was  dnwn  from  a 
well  some  thirty  feet  deep,  on  the  slope  of  tiie 
right  bank  of  the  Kanawha  river,  six  miles  abore 
Charleston.  At  that  depth  lay  the  solid  lock 
which  formed  the  bed  of  the  river.  Of  this  salt 
water  it  required  about  "Aye  hundred  gallons  to 
make  a  bushel  of  salt,  which  was  of  a  dirty  brown 
color,  and  saturated  with  "bitter  water,"  as  it  was 
called.  The  works  at  the  salines  were  veiy  lim- 
ited; and  the  little  profit  derived  from  the  mana- 
facture  afforded  no  inducement  to  Mdarge  them. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  salt  mannlkctan, 
when-^n  1808,  we  think*— the  fertile  genios  of 
Tobias  Ruffner,  one  of  the  Ruffner  brothers  of  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston,  brought  to  light  the  untold 
riches— the  great  ssline  reservoir— hidden  beneath 
the  deep  stratum  of  solid  rock  which  underlies  the 
Kanawha  river  and  its  alluvial  bottom  lands,  and, 
indeed,  a  laige  portion  of  the  west.  Mr.  Rofiner 
was  a  plain,  unlettered  farmer,  but  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinaiy  genius.  He  cultivated  a  large  farm,  and 
was  his  own  carpenter,  cooper,  blacksmith,  agri- 
cultural instrument  maker,  and  artificer  in  other 
mechanic  arts,  and  made  all  his  own  tools  in  each  I 
department  His  ever  active  and  penetrating  mind 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  great  ns- 
erVoir  of  pure  and  strong  salt  water  below  the  ^tzar 
tum  of  rock  over  which  the  river  flowed.  So  well 
satisfied  was  he  of  this,  that  he  took  k  lease  for  a 
term  of  yean  on  the  old  salt  works,  with  the  de- 
termination to  penetrate  the  rock  in  search  of  the 
supposed  hidden  treasure.  Accordingly,  he  went 
to  work  and  made  his  augen  and  other  implements  j 
for  the  purpose;  and  having  sunk  a  new  shaft  ; 
down  to  the  rock,  and  placed  therein  a  wooden 
eylinder^-^the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree— to  shut  oat 
the  water,  he  commenced  boring  the  rock.  The 
dissuasives  of  his  friends,  and  the  ridicule  whidi 
was  heaped  upon  him  by  his  neighbors  for  his 
"  visionaiy  notion"  of  a  great  salt  lake  beneath  the 
ro^,  would  have  discouraged  almost  any  other 
man.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  him  m  the 
least.  He  went  steadily  on  boring  the  rock;  and 
when  at  length  his  augera  became  too  small  bj 
attrition  on  the  sides  of  the  bore,  he  made  larger 
ones,  and  commenced  again.  Of  the  depth  of  the 
stratum,  he  of  course  had  no  knowledge;  and  after 
penetrating^  to  the  depth  of  one,  two,  or  three 
hundred  feet,  men  of  ordinary  courage  and  per- 
severance might  have  become  disheartened,  and 
abandoned  the  work  in  despair.  Not  so  with  Mr. 
Ruffner.  His  indomitable  courage  faltered  notr- 
onwardhewent  At  length,  at  the  depth  of  otv 
four  hundred  fiset,  hta  anger  suddenly  plonged 
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downwaid  seveiBl  feet.  On  drawing  it  np  a  atraam 
of  water  followed  the  anger,  and  eoon  filled  the 
wooden  cylinder,  and  flowed  ont  over  the  top 
thereof  in  a  rapid  stream,  the  full  eixe  of  the  bore. 
On  examining  this  water  he  fonnd  it  to  be  pure 
salt  water  of  eztraordinaiy  strength— ^orty-fire  gal- 
lons of  which  yielded  a  bushel  of  the  finest  quality 
of  beautiful  saltl 

This  disooveiy  electrified  the  whole  valley,  and 
vnry  body  now  applauded  the  sagacity  of  the  dis- 
eoTerer.  Ifr.  Ruffiier  told  his  neighbors  up  and 
down  the  riyer  that  they  might  each  go  to  work 
and  bore  the  rock  on  their  own  li^ds,  and  have 
their  own  salt  works.  Mr.  BufEher  immediately 
made  a  copper  tube  the  siae  and  length  of  the  bore, 
and  inserted  it  therein,  to  shut  off  the  veins  of  fresh 
water  interrening,  and  erected  extensive  works  for 
the  n  anufaetore  of  salt  upon  a  large  scale.  Other 
aalt  wofks  soon  sprang  up;  and  now  Kanawha  salt 
is  supplied  in  extensive  quantities  to  all  parts  of 
the  grest  west. 

Two  miles  faither  up  the  river,  on  the  ssme  side, 
is  the  celebrated  "  Burning  Spring,"  situated  on  the 
maigin  of  a  small  marsh,  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  river  bank.  It  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  it  a  9pr%ng;  for  it  is  nothing  but 
a  basin  or  round  hollow  in  the  earth,x>f  the  capacity 
of  two  or  three  banels,  in  which  stagnant  water 
stands  at  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  the. adja- 
cent marsh,  but  has  no  stream  running  from  it 
The  water  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition, 
like  boiling  water  in  a  pot,  by  the  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas  which  issues  from  the  esrth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basin.  On  holding  a  lighted  torch  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  gas  instantly  ignites 
with  a  strong  flame,  and  continues  to  bum  till  the 
water  is  all  evaporated,  and  a  light  blue,  flicker- 
ing flame  remains  for  some  days  afterward. 

Opposite  to  this  "Spring,"  in  the  sloping  bank 
of  the  river,  are  many  similar  hollows  or  basins, 
without  water,  out  of  which  the  gas  constantly 
issues.  We  have  seen  the  women  residing  near 
hang  their  wash-kettles  over  these  basins,  and  heat- 
ing water,  by  the  flame  fitom  the  gas,  which  they 
ignite  for  the  purpose.  Even  in  the  msrgin  of  the 
liver,  for  seversl  rods  up  and  down  the  stream,  the 
gas  is  perpetually  bubbling  up. 

The  gas  escaping  firom  the  earth  here  is  doubtless 
firom  the  same  great  laboratoiy  of  nature,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  that  which  flows  up  threu^ 
the  peiforeted  rock*  from  the  great  saline  reservoir 
beneath  it 

Among  our  recollections  of  early  times  on  the 
Kanawha,  we  might  mention  the  annual  state  elec- 
UouM  as  then  held.  By  the  Oonstitntion  and  laws 
of  Virginia  then  in  force,  none  but  fMholders  were 
entitled  to  vote  at  these  elections.  In  Kanawha 
eonntj,  however,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  so  few 
of  the  eitisens  were  fkeeholdere  that  this  quslifica- 
tion  of  a  voter  was,  by  comment  consent,  waived. 
Not  only  were  all  the  white  males  of  lawful  age 
resident  in  the  county  permitted  to  vote,  but 


minors— mere  boys— and  even  trevelen  on  their 
journey,  passing  threugh  the  town,  and  transient 
persons,  without  any  home,  were  brought  in,  and, 
without  any  objection,  allowed  to  vote. 

The  elections  were  held  annually  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  kept  open  three  days.  The  manner 
of  conducting  them  was  this:  The  election  was 
had  in  the  court-house,  where  the  whole  county 
voted,  and  was  conducted  within  the  bar,  where 
two  clerks  were  seated  at  tables  with  poll-books, 
and  large  sheets  of  paper  ruled  in  perpendicular 
columns,  wide  enough  to  contain  the  names  of  the 
voters.  At  the  head  of  these  columns  were  written 
severally  the  names  of  the  candidates,  and  under- 
neath them,  as  the  election  progressed,  the  names 
of  the  electore  who  voted  for  them,  as  the  votes 
were  given  v«t>a  voce.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
state  of  the  vote  for  each  candidate  could  be  seen 
at  all  times  during  the  election. 

The  only  officers  then  elective  by  the  people  were 
representatives  in  Oongress  and  the  state  Legisla- 
ture. During  the  election  the  candidates  ranged 
themselves  on  the  bench  occupied  by  the  Oourt 
when  in  session,  which  was  an  elevated  platform 
extending  across  the  end  of  the  court-room,  with  a 
railing  in  frent  The  sheriff  was  the  judge  of  the 
election,  and  by  him  votera  were  admitted,  one  at 
a  time,  within  the  bar.  The  voter's  name  was  en- 
tered on  the  poll-book,  and  he  was  asked  by  the 
sheriff,  in  a  voice  audible  over  the  whole  court- 
house, "For  whom  do  you  votef  The  elector, 
turning  to  the  bench,  and  glancing  slong  the  line 
of  candidatoo  onch  of  whom,  perhaps,  at  the  mo- 
ment is  grinning  on-him  a  smile  of  expectancy— he 
announces  audibly,  looking,  and  perhaps  pointing, 
at  the  preferred  candidate  as  he  speaks:  "I  vote  for 
Mr.  A.  for  Oongress,  and  for  Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  0.  for 
the  Legislature."  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  "  Thank  you, 
sir,"  is  simultaneously  responded  by  Measn.  A., 
B.,  0.,  with  a  bow  and  a  broad  smile  of  compla- 
cency, and  the  voter's  name  is  entered  in  each  of 
the  three  columns  headed  with  the  names  of  these 
three  candidates.  Passing  out  at  the  end  of  the 
bar  opposite  that  which  he  entered,  he  is  taken  by 
the  friends  of  the  candidates  voted  for  into  the 
oourt*house  yard,  where  their  barrels  or  jugs  of 
whisky  are  placed,  and,  if  he  uses  the  "critter,"  he 
is  helped  to  a  ^ng  at  each  by  the  aid  of  a  tin-cup 
and  a  pail  of  water. 

Before  opening  the  polls  on  the  fint  day,  it  was 
customary  for  all  the  candidates  to  be  present,  and 
each  of  them  to  make  a  "stomp  speech,"  from  a 
stand  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  courirhouse 
ysid,  in  which  he  defined  his  position,  giving  his 
views  on  the  chief  political  topics  of  the  day  and 
on  matten  concerning  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  county.  The  first  occasion  of  this  kind  at 
which  we  were  present  was  the  election  in  Kanawha 
county  in  April,  1804.  A  small  temporary  stand, 
large  enough  only  for  the  speaker,  was  fixed  up  in 
the  court-house  square.  There  were  a  member  of 
Oongress  and  two  memben  of  the  Legislature  to 
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!ni«tt.  WM  hmt  om  ol  ttitM^  faoireTan  pwacpfa;  ihs 
(DtlMr  »t>p«i«d  bj  jPfRMK)^  ThcreoK  who  iv« 
made  a  popvlai^  baitegiifi^. suited  to  tka 
lUid.  (astilt  9l  thdMvliom  te  addreniwd,Mwi  ^len- 
t&foUgr  qp^ld^  witit'^wotdg*  oC  leaiaed  foogtb  aild 
tkvntabig!  sound/'  Itat  guiltless  oi!  8«ks»  add 
i|ietiiod«..  T]ie  pfoij  of  hi»  opponsni  loUoi^Bdt 
«ad»riA  Ot4lear  and  senSiUt  spseeh,  gaVe  aafai|N)^ 
jiitiwL  oi.  thtf  {MrinBipleB  and  tUiwv  of  the  ^liet- 
fBiut  irhem  he  felmaanled^  Bdnnuid'  Mosna-MftM 
Sfshop's.  eldec  btotheiiwM)n&  «f  the  candidatea  to 
jtheliegialata8*.tha&  took  the  staad*  A  was  tall 
and  9kmdtit^0i  ft  finei  pstsonal  figwe^  and  wi&aA 
▼ei7  hands^ms^'  «nd  of  eiwwdingly  gnoaftil  aad 
«ogagiag  maimeiii,  and  an  eloquent  and  peipalar 
speaker..  H*-  addressed  €he  audience  upward  o#  an 
hooTi  and.  was  lislsnsd  to  with  daep  attentkMrk 
Some  attempts  had  been,  made  to  f  refodice  his 
elMtlon  en  aneonntol  a voite>h» had'  given  in  the 
li^gisUtuvsat  its:pt«viousseBBion.  Thoa  bsrnotiied 
jit  some  length*  and  made  a  most  trhuaphant'n»- 
diisalion  of  his  eonne»  and  letised  amidst  the  aip^ 
planse  oil  the.  whole  aasemblf-  WOMan  Monia-^ 
.Edmnndfs  e«isin-*tlbllo'#ed,  in  a>  welbddiitnnd 
and:  dignified,  addmii  mt  some  twenty  ndnntea. 
Twoor  thine 'other  easdidatesi  anhiie<iaBnt]gpnoetb- 
pied  the»  akand,  th«.  kntt  of  wftom  waa  OoLuJefan 
Reynolds*,  the  originill.  pin|Nn0t«r^.!wa'bdie^«  ef 
jAu  towA»  and.  ^ih^ .  fesidsdi  in;  &  heaatifali  mnwnilw 
haok  of  ft;  nenr  the  h^se.  of  tha  hilU^  ^fr  was 
a0fd  abeut  CNty.  years,  »'amiU«  spare  man^.thin 
TMagc^  and-  stem  co»iinleHnnfh>>hBt>  fdiMlgrand 
•atciahln  in.  his  msftnwn  ■  HEwr  wp^damm-oi.  the 
.99Oei0«f  and  hoepitahW  Vim^jm 

the  stand,  nnd  Iboltitig  irtand'  npon  t&e  andiems, 
and  benrinigr,  hi?  iddansssed  tfattnas  fislkwte 

"Knsnde  andlffllowtitiadBai.  I  an  a  eandHsfce 
icrthrh^aae  ti  d^hgslteftof  th&eehcrali AaaeAibl)^; 
jandnecesding  t»cn*tam»I  sap^oselmiat.niaJBaa 
apenck*  Bnt  aamoeh^tinii^hafi  besn  oocopdnd  by 
my  woMhy  ftienda  whn-  huft  akendy  addinsssd 
ytNi^.that^I  Willi  anly  dalnin,  ^on  a.  memento  Ten 
wXk  hnolwixiypolstical  pHhaiplea  and. mjropinions 
leoncaming  fiihlil  afisirs*  If  yon  d^oaae-  tt>  eiaet 
-me^.I.Wfll  fiei*rfryen  to  the  beiit  of  iny  ahilitite; 
if'  yon  don%  yon  may  g^^*'  cloaingt  thei  snstsnee 
with  an  oath  and  an  ezpressiTe' wave  of  the  hand, 
and  tuning  rnnnd  nkh:  an  iadopendent,  ealn^r- 
jMJbgdy  «a,  ho  stepited  dowft  from  the  standi 
amtdnt  thnvo^erona* cheenof  the  sndisnfie. .  fis 
was  elnsted  by  a  Isif*  wyerilgi^ 

.Aa— angthfteemwomnmnaemnntstol  thaeariaerset^ 
itlsra.  Wbto'  tiia  atm^kuMiffti  -  Thaas  wow  nanally 
condoeted  tfatts: .  Tbanomv  in  tha^hnch,  was  ksnkd 
in,nsid  piled  iq>an&famg  xidgennthe^goonndyla 
4tf-Baar  <ba  ban^fanL  Thernen' and  boys  ol  tihe 
neighbiiihwd^r  end  oftetf  thd  girla^  were  gatherad 
together  vpon  aomnwrnonU^teRrtasngL  The  latter 
were  net-  eacpuitsd,  hanrarer^  to  engnge'in  tim  hoafc* 
in^»  hot  mwuflly  andsMd'in  propsri  i<g  ■  the  stqppSai^. 


Tww  peraena  wnrn  ehbsen>  as.  eafrtrtiWHwh^dnddad 
thniidgeiofi  earn  into twoaqnii  psite,  as  amfy  as 
they  edold;  jndgsv  bf  lagnn|^  n  fenaagiiL  sosdM  it 
on  ^aah  sidaMH»a6  o£  them  fiflchis  ^  diiisiiNi, 
and.thaotheelSikinghisnehaiee'Of  thaemk  Tan 
cnptaina  ihan-taldng  itheir  nthad  aaeh  at  his  ens 
snd  of  ^n  pile^  diindn  the  whnia  psrty  klo  tvo 
companies,  choosing  their  hands  one  at  a  time 
aheniana^,  till  they  ar#aU  mtnatersd,  and^sflk^ag 
he  iseallad^  tdmahia  plies  undarhiaoaptsin.  ili 
hands  then  ait  dsw&on>the  noin.at  thn  bonomol 
^  pils^  andfMang.oodwwd,  oanmenBe  thaofMn* 
tioni  of  ikttalia^*  The  eom  ia  thrawni  orcr  tier 
heads  asnoas  lAie  pOe,.  nnd  to^enoof^  to  fkm  it, 
iHiale  the  shoeka  ma  tfanawn  ant  of  duiB  vi|r  is 
ftmt.  • 

Gnat  cfmnktisn>^teista  bcfcwaen  thntipatoay 
nian;  easli  stranng:  ta  finish,  hs  task  iinti^b 
viotesi«aiiyni|rnT:tha  hqnoaaaad  tha^pnas^vliiih 
waaa  jag  olw4iBBk7v«<slniai-nC.6esh  batteffsiilk, 
or  some  nice  dish  at  sapper.  The  c<inpB]9"viiidt 
wnn  ihnr -rktoiyt  nan^y  iMaatsdi  their  csptsiiL  on 
theahdeldBiaef  jma^fbbnA  nnn»iCMttBd  hwnawBni 
the  pile,  hnnaing,  and  tben^ese: hamate  ike  kson^ 
whefa  hm  aeseftred  tiiO'  pite^  and  dJUrihnfad  il 
among  the  men  of  betkensBpanles.. 

Th^  hnihing  ended,  wMah  Was  nian!  ss  fata « 
elersn  or  tsmtikv  ^fk^ioak,  liie  iriMdessssmUy  nt 
dsnm  to  aurisb  aadbauntiftilaappsB^  CBBshtim 
of  Hie  vesy  heat  the  odnntiy«oidd  ifind.  Boaa 
tnnea4to«ntsitaimnBBt  >ef  the:  etc^ng  enM  in  a 
disnon  by  the  young'  |>eopte^  who  net^nndnqsasflf 
hapt  ilnp  tiQ  jBoming;  aomnaagRi'fiddkroElHDBp 
UMdtinglM.nniaav  for  ihn  <'ligfit  h» 


Pat  not  tBt  U  jniimamtiddnan 
{t^  eaa  not  Mngf  bask  n  iost  dollar  nor  isstns  a 
loatdayi-  irhna.-nivvitttte  i»4t  norpcyww^li^ 
damptinn.'  AtoMiug  man^WnBnaaisn&sxiltka 
meat  mdareiy  ofejoctn  in  tisa  wodM.  Awvpii 
»  cotetotihte  henBBMatei  in  ^eai^pfrisan-*^  ^ 
atinga^wlMm  diMwbsdi  Bdl- n  ksUlaal  MUr 
boaaes  if  he  don't  s^g,  wfth  Or  ^9^lthlM(  ffo'M^ 
HobL    "^rlt  irkbCtortoi'dassttln^hs^esmprof  a 

honse-top  than  witk  n  bmwling  ^  wonuoi  in  s  mi* 
hanaai'*  it^  let  tisidnia;  is  na^  no  fan^^  ^«» 
ifespnno  leska^  gatem^  tao>  spiU  «Ult,sw«B0  so 
smashed  pitchers,  cores  no  spoiled  hay,  sad  dus^ 
na  east  wsadft  it  Mfoota  nobody  Mp  thsMter 
kinsMll:  OfaiUtann/^or  eemaita  eeMB' tsi^ivf^ 
tiiw:aiitfK>i%t.or ^Uy'ther eomhiands  of  « «m^ 
pfadnteir.  wcwtone^  «netin|J  paisdt.es  i»ito 
They  know!  thalT'^bKikiflg'  dogs  dsnH  bitir''  » 
frslises. duiTt  ■alrikv;  and  tkay  nnuihirt'dsBSI*"'^ 
■eoMdingly,  Wei]ikntiia.dosbin0roldaii9»^* 
WiilingnrtHi  tndasiiihiiif^  for  the:  gsaeml  gW 
fant  thiaaweilflBtlnip  wUnpaiing  isnpiaa^nBlr^ 
lander  Of  eiy  'bddy  ndasaabte*' 
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THE  HILLS  AND  TALES  OF  STTRIA. 

BT  VKOyBMOm  Wlt.X.tAU  WBLLa. 

Tbs  Austrian  empire  eontaiiis  no  more  beaattfal 
and  romantie  prorince  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Adriatie,  than  that  of  Styria.  It  lies  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  Bvrrcmnded  by  Hungary,  Cro- 
atia, Oorittthia,  and  OamiJirola.  It  is  now  essen- 
tially Gennan  in  its  national  character,  although 
Hew  countries  haTO  been  mote  completely  the 
prey  of  all  the  surrounding  nations  Uian  Styria. 
Its  fields  have  been  the  stamping-ground  for  the 
Qolhs,  the  Huns,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Franks; 
the  warlike  Magyars  have  scopred  through  its  val- 
leys,  and  the  wild  Slavonic  tribes  have  pitched 
fheir  tents  among  its  mountains;  even  the  Turks 
have  chosen  its  soil  on  which  to  settle  their  feuds 
with  their  deadly  enemies,  and  have  twelve  times 
invaded  its  confines. 

Kapoleon  was  the  last  conqueror  that  overran  its 
l^atns,  and  many  spots  are  still  shown  where  the 
ftaittves  met  him  in  deadly  contest  But  even  the 
narrow  mountain  passes  of  Styria  were  no  barrier 
to  him;  every  natural  obstacle,  every  fortress  fell 
before  hie  iron  will,  and  he  only  rested  within  the 
walls  of  Vienna. 

More  than  thirty  years  of  peaoe  have  blessed  the 
eonnby,  and  perhaps  no  region  in  Europe  presents 
a  more  happy  race  of  peasants  than  those  of  Styria. 
The  Stjrrians  thems^ves  feel  that  much  of  this 
material  welfare  is  due  to  the  wise  and  upright 
eharacter  of  the  Governor  of  the  province,  the 
Archduke  John  of  Austria,  whom  we  have  pre- 
viously spoken  of  as  having  discarded  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  imperial  family  in  order  to  give  his 
hand  and  heart  to  the  postmaster's  daughter— 
•*Nanni,"  of  the  Styrian  Alps. 

It  had  been  our  good  fortune  to  be  introduced  to 
the  Archduke  John  in  Vienna,  and  that  under  cir- 
eomstsnces  that  made  our  humble  services  useful 
to  him,  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
himself  and  others  of  the  company,  whose  lan- 
guage he  did  not  understand.  If  he  ever  assumes 
the  character  of  royalty,  he  certainly  threw  it  off 
then,  and  became  an  honest  man.  On  parting,  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  was  accompanied  by  an 
invitation  to  visit  his  mountain  home  of  Styria. 

THB  PARK  OP  BRAMDHOP. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  it  was  the  first  object  of 
our  solicitude,  on  reaching  Styria,  to  visit  the  home 
of  its  Governor;  and  we  were  richly  repaid  by  the 
insight  gained  in  the  manners  and  feelings  of  a 
true  Styrian. 

The  imperial  friend  of  the  Alpine  world  has 
chosen  a  truly  Alpine  retreat.  Brandhof  lies  on  a 
mountain  pass,  about  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  tea,  and  nearly  three  thousand  above 
the  valley.  A  good  road  l«ids  to  the  summit,  but 
-we  preferred  trusting  to  our  fSeet,  and  the  advantage 
of  chatting  with  the  peasants  and  hunters  that  we 
might  meet  on  the  way.  Myself  and  companion 
Toi..  xn.— 18 


had  scarcely  commenced  the  ascent,  when  we  met 
a  Styrian  hunter  returning  with  his  game  firam  a 
tour  among  the  mountains.  A  long  conversation 
with  him  confirmed  ail  that  we  had  heard  of  the 
Archduke.  "He  is,"  says  our  new  friend,  "one  of 
the  most  passionate  and  daring  chamois  hunters  of 
the  country,  and  frequently  meets  us  on  the  chase, 
and  takes  common  luck,  and  partakes  of  common 
cheer  with  us."  This,  of  course,  not  only  endean 
him  to  the  people  of  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
but  makes  him  the  most  popular  man  in  Styria. 
"And  then  his  wife— you  should  hear  the  story  of 
his  wife"*-and  our  friend  would  frdn  have  told  it; 
for  nothing  pleases  a  Styrian  hunter  mors  than  the 
opportunity  of  telling  a  stranger  all  about  the 
«•  Postmaster  Nanni;"  but  we  were  proud  to  reply 
that  we  knew  it  from  Alpha  down  to  the  period  of 
our  conversation.  This  was  an  ungenerous  damper 
om  the  manly  hunter's  loquacity;  but  we  softened 
down  the  shock  by  asking  other  questions,  and  were 
punished  in  our  turn  by  the  unwelcome  information 
that  the  Archduke  and  consort  were  away  on  a  tour 
of  pleasure. 

We  nevertheless  determined  to  see  all  that  was 
to  be  seen,  and  clambered  up  the  mountain  side 
toward  Brandhof.  The  view  of  hill  and  vale  in 
the  distance,  alternated  in  character  at  every  turn; 
and  every  thing  indicated  just  such  a  spot  as  the 
fancy  would  paint  for  the  chamois  hunter's  home. 
On  reaching  the  summit,  we  heard  the  tinkling  of 
bells,  and  perceived  thebuildings  of  Brandhof,  sit- 
uated on  an  open  table-land,  shaded  in  the  back- 
ground by  peaks  still  covered  with  the  snow  of  the 
preceding  winter.  It  is  a  one-story  edifice,  with 
several  wings,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  latter  rise 
the  turrets  of  the  little  private  chapel,  used  as  a 
place  of  worship  by  the  Ducal  ftunily  and  guests. 
A  bubbling  fountain  in  front  invites  the  traveler  to 
partake  of  its  cool  beverage,  fresh  from  the  snow- 
peaks  above,  and  a  semicircular  bench  by  its  side 
affords  him  a  resting-place,  while  a  little  grove  of 
cedars  shelter  him  from  the  warm  sun.  On  one  of 
the  wings  is  a  Gothic  tower  containing  a  clock, 
while  from  another  rises  the  steeple  bearing  the 
bdl  which  cdls  all  the  household  to  wonhip.  Not 
far  from  these  are  all  the  necessary  out-buUdings; 
as  dairy,  granary,  bam,  etc.;  and  thus  the  whole 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  village  on  the  bights 
of  the  Styrian  Alps. 

An  immense  portal  leads  into  the  roomy  grounds, 
and  above  this  portal  is  the  following  inscription: 
"In  the  fortieth  year  of  my  life,  after  much  and 
varied  experience  in  a  very  agitated  period,  I,  John, 
Arehduke  of  Austria,  resolved  to  build  me  a  house 
of  rest  protected  by  the  Alps,  in  which  I  could 
live  in  retirement,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  my  im- 
perial master  and  brother,  and  the  true  and  faithfoi 
mountaineere  that  surround  me.  It  is  simple  and 
without  pomp,  as  a  proof  how  foreign  my  mind 
has  ever  been  to  ambitious  efforts." 

This  is  a  remarkable  case  of  a  truly  princely  mind, 
tmtouehed  by  the  vain  glitter  of  royalty,  yielding 
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(a  the  prompiingt  of  a  purely  natnnl  and  nnoon- 
taminated  charaoter.  His  houae  of  rart  ia,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words,  simple  and  without  pomp, 
andi  nevertheless,  a  model  of  taste  and  true  poetic 
feeling;  in  the  reiy  smallest  particular  maj  be  ob- 
served the  attachment  to  a  clearly  comprehended 
plan  and  preconceived  idea. 

Back  of  the  buildings,  on  a  little  eminence,  is  a 
garden  of  rare  Alpine  plants,  collected  from  all 
parts  of  these  mountainous  r^ons,  far  and  near, 
and  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  the  peasant  prince. 

The  mere  mention,  at  the  door,  that  we  were  in- 
vited, or,  at  least,  permitted  guests,  insured  a  wel- 
come from  those  in  whose  charge  the  estate  was 
left  during  the  absence  of  the  owner;  and  we  yfere 
1(indly  conducted  through  every  part  of  the  house 
that  we  expressed  a  desire  to  see.  There  is  a  large 
saloon  for  entertainments,  the  chapel,  the  dwelling 
apartments,  and  the  "HufOtrn*  Room,"  Every- 
where is  perceived  a  refined  taste  of  art,  resi>ect  for 
antiquity,  reverence  for  religion,  k>ve  of  father-land, 
and  sympathy  for  all  that  is  good,  and  true,. and 
beautiful.  The  saloon  is  decorated  in  old  German 
sfyle,  and  lighted  with  Gothic  windows  of  stained 
glass,  with  here  and  there  a  Bible  proverb.  Around 
the  walls  are  little  niches,  containing  miniatom 
statues  of  the  Duke's  most  celebrated  ancestors,  each 
with  some  motto  appropriate  to  his  character.  The 
chapel  is  also  in  old  (German  style,  with  ornaments 
made  of  genuine  Lebanon  cedar,  and  stained-glass 
windows,  covered  with  Bible  proverbs  tastefully  ar- 
ranged. The  apartments  of  the  Archduke  are  en- 
tirely covered  on  the  inside  with  the  native  pine  of 
Uie  mountains,  worked  in  a  tasteful  style,  and  the 
furniture  is  of  the  same  nutterisl.  In  one  end  of 
the  building  is  a  **toork9h»p"  containing  all  kinds 
of  mechanical  tools;  and  here  the  Archduke  passes 
many  hours  in  manufacturing  articles  that  may  suit 
his  fancy. 

But  the  great  curiosity  of  Brandhof  is  the  "  Hunt- 
w%*  JZoom."  This  is  a  large  apartment  furnished 
with  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  chase.  The 
walls  are  ornamented  with  a  collection  of  rare  and 
curious  arms,  mostly  of  the  Styrian  mountains. 
These  are  supported  by  stags'  antlers,  that  are  fast- 
ened to  the  walL  Between  them,  as  ornaments,  is 
an  extensive  collection  of  feathers  of  all  the  birds 
of  the  mountains,  arranged  in  the  form  of  shields^ 
etc.  In  the  center  of  the  room,  hanging  from  the 
ceiling,  is  a  chandelier  made  of  antlers,  with  pol- 
ished chamois  horns  on  the  points,  to  contain  the 
candles.  Several  of  these  are  also  arranged  around 
the  walls.  The  backs  and  legs  of  all  the  chairs 
are  also  made  of  antlers,  the  only  wood-work  being 
the  seat;  even  the  large  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room  is  supported  by  antlers.  Here  the  Archduke 
occasionally  gives  entertainments  to  his  brother 
chamois  hunters;  and  then  the  table  service,  as  far 
as  possible,  is  manuiactured  from  the  products  of 
the  chase:  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  all  have  curi- 
ously wrought  handles  of  chamois  or  stags'  horns; 
the  carving-knives   and   soup-ladles   are  perfect 


curiosities;  in  short,  there  is  here  eveiy  thing  that 
can  warm  the  heart  of  an  Alpine  friend  and  hunter; 
and  we  believe  that  the  "Hunters'  Room"  is  unique 
in  its  conception,  and  alone  in  its  execution;  at 
least,  we  have  never  seen  a  rival. 

In  the  midst  of  such  creations  the  Archduke 
spends  his  time,  fay  the  side  of  his  peasant  wife, 
equally  devoted  to  her,  his  o&pring,  and  his  coun- 
try; for  even  among  the  pleasures  of  rural  quietness 
and  domestic  tranquillity,  he  gives  no  small  portion 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  affiurs  of  thaprovinoe 
which  he  governs,  and  the  material  weUare  of  his 
subjects.  He  is  the  President  of  the  Agiicultnnl 
Society  of  Styria,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
Other  man  in  the  country  to  increase  the  quanti^ 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  Styrians  are  notoriously  inclined  to  travel  in 
the  beaten  track  of  their  ancestors,  and  opposed  to 
all  innovations,  come  whencs  they  may.  Although 
potatoes  have  been  cultivated  for  so  long  a  time  on 
the  continei^,  the  Styrians,  till  a  (ew  years  ago, 
knew  nothing  of  them,  or,  rather,  they  would  know 
nothing  of  them,  because  their  fathers  had  got  along 
without  them.  The  Archduke  saw  the  immftnae  ad- 
vantage that  their  cultivation  would  be  to  the  rural 
population,  and  sent  for  the  very  best  kinds  firom 
abroad,  and  gave  them  freely  to  the  peasants. 
Some  planted  them  without  care,  others  lei  thiam 
lie  untouched.  The  Archduke  now  offered  a.  pre- 
inium  to  those  who  would  bring  the  best  potatoes 
to  the  agricultural  exhibitions.  It  was  of  no  avail; 
none  came.  He  at  last  actually  gave  parcels  of 
land  to  the  peasants,  on  condition  that  they  raised 
good  crops  of  potatoes  on  them.  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  as  the  gain  was  so  apparent  The 
result  is,  that,  thanks  to  the  perseverance  of  the 
Archduke,  potatoes  are  now  quite  plentiful  in 
Styria.  The  loyal  attachment  of  the  people  of 
S^ia  to  their  worthy  Governor  is  certainly  as  well 
deserved  as  it  is  well  placed. 

We  had  another  visit  to  pay  in  Styria,  from  which 
we  anticipated  {Measure  well  worth  enjoying,  al- 
though of  a  totally  different  character.  If  any 
thing  is  especially  conducive  to  forming  acquaint- 
ances, it  is  a  trip  over  the  Styrian  pass  of  the  Alps, 
in  one  of  the  stage-coaches  of  the  country.  The 
Semmering  Pass  is  about  four  thousand  feet  high, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  zigsag  road,  which  makes  it 
a  journey  worth  talking  about  when  undertaken  in 
the  day-time,  and  much  the  more  so  when  performed 
at  night  We  concluded  to  tiy  the  latter  experi- 
ment, having  performed  the  former  several  times. 
All  went  on  well  till  we  reached  the  summit,  and, 
crossing  it,  commenced  the  descent  The  latter 
was  scarcely  begun,  when  something  about  the  har- 
ness gave  way,  and  the  horses  began  to  run,  and 
continued  to  run  as  if  mad,  tiU  they  were  at  the 
base  of  the  Pass.  This  was  a  rather  unpleasant, 
and  perhaps  perilous  condition  to  be  in  at  mid- 
night, on  the  mountains,  and  caused  the  passengero 
in  the  coach  to  make  each  other's  acquaintance  ae- 
Um  oo2eiiff. 
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A  fat,  inquititiye,  and  jolly  old  monk,  bald- 
lieaded  and  hatless,  atockingless  and  shoeless,  his 
•olea  being  covered  with  sandals,  dressed  in  a  long, 
brown,  woolen  gown  and  cowl,  with  a  rosary  and 
cross  dangling  from  his  neck,  and  a  cord  and  tassel 
fiom  his  waist,  was  the  sharer  of  our  seat.  Every 
Jolt  or  pitch  of  the  coach,  as  the  horses  flew  down 
the  monntain,  threw  ns  into  his  big  li^.  He,  how> 
ever,  seemed  too  heavy  or  too  lazy  to  return  the 
compliment,  and  we  were  several  times  obliged  to 
acknowledge  ourself  the  party  placed  under  obliga- 
tions. He  continued  to  oblige,  however,  with  all 
the  affability  and  grace  that  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances would  allow,  and  a  warm  attachment  seemed 
to  spring  up  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  chemical 
affinity— that  of  opposites.  Our  routes  separated 
in  the  morning,  and  he  gave  me  his  address,  with 
a  warm  invitation  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  finish  the 
discussion  of  many  questions  of  interest  that  had 
merely  been  touched  upon.  In  our  pocket-book  he 
wrote  the  following: 

rHA  PAOLO.  BUBO  OBEB-CILLI. 

Brother  Paul— Fra  Paolo-4md  his  Pastle  of  Ober- 
CiUi,  now  became  a  point  of  attraction  toward  which 
we  shortly  afterwaid  directed  our  wanderings.   . 

The  old  town  of  Oilli,  back  of  which  rises  the 
Castle,  lies  on  the  green  surface  of  a  friendly  val- 
ley, which  it  dots  here  and  there  with  its  red-roofed 
houses,  so  that  they  looked  in  the  distance  like  red 
flowers  in  the  meadow.  It  was  founded  centuries 
and  centuries  ago,  as  the  estate  and  habitation  of 
the  celebrated  Oounts  of  Oilli — a  family  whose 
name  and  glory  are  closely  interwoven  with  the 
thread  of  Styria's  early  history.  The  Oounts  were 
a  warlike  race;  and,  as  they  often  turned  their 
hands  against  other  men,  so  were  other  men's 
hands  not  unfrequently  turned  against  them.  To 
guard  against  these  emergencies,  the  Oounts  built 
an  immensely  strong  castle  on  an  inaccessible, 
rocky  eminence  of  great  hight  This  rises  up  in 
the  air  immediately  behind  the  town,  or,  rather, 
the  town  lies  at  its  feet,  for  the  presence  of  this 
rocky  fortress  induced  the  Oounts  to  settle  here. 
The  impregnable  Oastle  of  Ober-Oilli  has  long 
since  been  vacated  by  the  family  whose  name  it 
still  bean,  and  has  become  a  monastery  of  Oapu- 
chin  friare,  one  of  whom  is  Fra  Paolo.  Since  the 
ministen  of  peace  have  found  shelter  under  its 
roof,  it  is  no  longer  the  inaccessible  rock,  but  steps 
have  been  cut  in  its  side  from  the  stream  that  flows 
at  its  base  up  to  the  door  of  the  old  Oastle.  These 
are  many  and  fatiguing,  and  one  pauses  often  and 
gases  up  at  the  old  iron-bound  ruin  before  reaching 
its  portals.  In  front  of  the  latter  stands  a  laige 
cross  and  image  of  the  Savior,  and  at  its  side  is  a 
little  shrine  for  those  who  prefer  to  ascend  into  the 
high  places  to  perform  their  devotions. 

Having  pulled  at  the  long  rusty  wire  hanging 
£rom  the  door-post,  the  call  was  answered  by  a 
servant  dressed  in  cowl  and  gown,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent color  from  those  of  the  monks.  "Is  Fra  Paolo 
in  the  monastery,  at  present?"    "He  is,  God  greet 


you,  Btnng^I  walk  in."  We  were  led  into  the 
refectory— quite  a  ususl  place  for  the  monks  to 
receive  their  visits  in  all  monasteries— and  in  a  mo- 
ment Fra  Paolo  entered,  beaming  with  delight  to 
see  the  occupant  of  his  lap  on  the  Semmering.  His 
firet  words  were,  "I  respect  you,  my  dear  friend, 
for  having  kept  your  promise  and  coming  to  see 
me;  it  is  so  often  the  case  that  I  receive  such  prom- 
ises, and  am  forgotten  afterward,  that  I  feel  the 
more  attached  to  those  who  remember  me.  I  am  at 
your  service;  all  that  I  can  show,  all  that  I  can  tell 
you,  that  is  new  and  curious  to  you,  I  will  do  will- 
ingly." 

"In  the  firet  place,"  said  he,  taking  us  by  the 
arm,  "I  know  you  have  not  seen  all  the  beauties  of 
the  valley  that  lies  at  our  feet  Step  outside  of  the 
gate,  and  I  will  show  you  a  panorama  that  will 
repay  you 'for  visiting  Fra  Paolo,  if  he  does  not 
himself.  This  country  is  a  paradise;  look  yonder 
at  the  villages,  churohes,  farms,  hills  and  dales, 
fields  of  grain  and  groups  of  trees  that  adora  that 
valley;  and  see  the  castles  and  ruins  that  enrich 
its  hill-tops  like  diadems  on  its  brow;  and  see 
the  deep  green  river  that  winds  through  its  mead- 
ows and  refreshes  the  herds  that  enjoy  its  gifts  1 
This  is  Fra  Paolo's  home."  "The  outside,"  said 
we,  "is  faultless;  but  are  the  beauties  of  the  inte- 
rior capable  of  upholding  the  high  expectations 
formed  here?"  "They  are,  to  one  who  compre- 
hends his  destiny,  and  has  the  courage  to  fulfill  it" 
"Oourage  to  fulfill  it  I  Does  it  require  courage  to 
become  an  inmate  of  an  earthly  paradise  ?"  "  Never 
mind  your  arguments  just  now;  we  will  resume  old 
and  new  ones  after  you  know  the  g^und  we  stand 
on.  Oome  with  me  into  the  garden,  and  I  will  show 
you  what  I  was  busy  with  when  you  came.  We 
have  made  it  our  especial  care  for  aome  yeare  to 
cultivate  and  ennoble  the  grape,  and  when  we  suc- 
ceed with  any  particular  kind,  we  give  shoots  to 
the  peasants  in  the  neighborhood,  and  thereby  do 
them  a  benefit  I  have  succeeded  wonderfully  well 
with  mine;  and  you  must  see  what  a  pleasant  occu- 
pation it  is."  On  entering  the  garden,  we  met  Fra 
Pietro,  and  Fra  Oiovanni,  and  several  .other  Fratre9, 
each  of  whom  had  a  "God  greet  you,  stranger  I" 
ready  to  welcome  us.  The  garden  was  beautiful, 
indeed,  and  several  of  the  friare  were  at  work  in  it 
At  intervals  were  little  shady  bowen,  serving  as 
retreats  for  repose,  study,  or  reflection. 

"Do  your  grapes  afford  you  wine?"  said  we. 
"No;  that  would  give  us  too  much  trouble,  and 
require  too  much  roouL  The  peasants  bring  us 
wine  of  all  kinds  every  year,  in  return  for  the  labor 
we  bestow  on  the  grape;  and  our  cellar  is  never 
empty."  The  garden  contained  many  other  little 
beauties  and  conveniences  that  were  dwelt  upon  as 
producere  of  happiness,  when  we  adjourned  to  the 
interior  of  the  old  Oastle.  It  contained  eight  friare, 
who  were  placed  th^re  as  a  reward  for  faithful 
services  in  laboring  among  the  people  elsewhere; 
and  they  seemed  to  have  little  else  to  do  than  live 
in  peace.    Fra  Paolo  conducted  us  to  his  room. 
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ft  little  chamber,  with  a  window  looking  oat  into 
the  vaUey  below,  and  which  waa  furniahed  with  a 
plainneas  amounting  to  scantiness;  it  was  gloomy 
and  solitarf  ,  although  he  pretended  to  see  many 
attractive  features  about  it  Each  friar  had  a  cham- 
ber of  the  same  kind,  and  each  was  alone;  they 
eat,  however,  in  common.  The  appearance  of  the 
whole  interior  was  somber  and  forbidding,  and 
nearly  the  oidy  ornaments  were  the  symbols  of 
their  religion.  So  long  as  Fra  Paolo  rested  his 
happiness  on  God's  nature  around  him,  we  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  raise  to  his  doctrine;  but  his 
Castle,  with  all  its  romance,  was  a  gloomy  prison 
inside,  with  eight  prisoners  in  it,  and  these  deprived 
of  all  the  true  pleasures  that  make  life  worth  enjoy- 
ing. In  short,  the  farther  we  argued  the  greater 
became  the  distance  between  us,  and  Fra  Paolo  soon 
became  convinced  that  he  conld  make  no  convert 

He  was  a  mati  of  a  great  deal  of  general  intelli- 
gence, and  of  no  little  knowledge  of  the  world. 
One  would  scarcely  believe  that  in  the  depths  of 
Styria  a  man  could  be  expected  to  know  much 
about  the  United  States,  and  still  he  waa  well 
informed  in  relation  to  eveiy  thing  that  concerned 
his  religion.  He  spoke  of  Baltimore  and  the  influ- 
ence it  exerted;  and  even  discussed  the  Church 
riots  in  Philadelphia  in  1845,  when  several  Catholic 
ehurches  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  short,  to 
QS  he  was  an  anomaly— a  mixture  of  worldliness  in 
manner  with  a  godliness  in  profession,  that  left  an 
implosion  on  us  that,  in  him,  it  must  have  required 
some  "courage  to  fulfill  his  destiny/'  We  parted 
the  best  friends,  and  many  suns  will  set  before  the 
sunny  phiz  of  Fra  Paolo,  of  Ober-Cilli,  will  sink 
below  the  horizon  of  our  memory. 

The  pride  and  wealth  of  Syria  are  the  metallic 
treasures  hidden  within  her  bosom;  and  no  event 
afforded  us  more  pleasure,  while  dwelling  within 
her  confines,, than 

A  VISIT  TO  THB  1CIKBR8  OP  TBE  IRON  If  OUNTAIN. 

The  Iron  Mountain  is  an  inexhaustible  afid  remark- 
able mass  of  iron  ore,  that  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country.  Even  at  a  distance  the  red  color  of  the 
ore  is  distinctly  visible;  and,  on  approaching,  one 
perceives  that  it  is  one  gigantic  body  of  ore  lying 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth— a  noble  gift  of 
Providence,  and  the  jewel  of  Styria,  This  jewel, 
like  the  diamond,  owes  more  than  half  its  vidue  to 
the  labor  bestowed  on  it;  and  around  the  base  of 
the  Iron  Mountain  resides  a  population  of  thousands, 
whose  occupation  is  on  the  mountain's  brow  or  in 
its  bowels.  Their  ancestors  have  lived  here  from 
time  immemorial;  and  thus  a  great  many  customs 
have  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  Uiat  make 
the  miners  of  the  Iron  Mountain  a  most  singular 
race  of  beings.  They  assert  that  the  Iron  Mountain 
was  worked  by  their  ancestors  before  the  time  of 
Christ;  and  prove,  by  documents  among  their  ar- 
chives, that  Julius  CsBsar  drew  largely  from  its 
treasures,  and  that  the  Romans,  during  the  four 
centuries  of  their  domination  in  this  country,  con- 


sidered it  the  richest  of  conquests.  Indeed,  it  doe§ 
one  good  to  hear  Julius  of  ancient  renown  so  famil- 
iarly talked  about,  and  to  reflect  that  he  did  other 
things  besides  conquering  the  Gauls,  invading  Onat 
Britain,  and  crossing  the  Rubicon. 

The  main  village  of  the  miners  bears  the  signifi- 
cant cognomen  of  ''Iron  Ore"  and  thither  we  at 
first  repaired  to  tend  to  the  comforts  of  the  natoral 
man.  As  we  jumped  out  of  a  crazy  Styrian  wagon 
before  the  door  of  the  "King  of  Prussia  Inn/'  the 
hostess  appeared  with  a  bevy  of  sweet  smiles,  and 
the  singular  greeting  of  "Luck  up,  luck  up!"  ij 
we  thereby  understood  her  to  intimate  sometHing 
about  luck«  we  permitted  her  to  cany  our  modicam 
of  baggage  to  a  little  chamber,  whose  windows 
gazed  out  on  the  Iron  Mountain. 

The  next  inquiry  was  what  the  good  lady  had  to 
eat;  and  on  this  point,  although  very  loquacioaa,her 
stock  reduced  itself  to  lye  bread,  pork,  sour-crout, 
and  venison,  to  which  she  added  "  very  good  beer" 
and  "excellent  wine."  "But,  madam,  it  is  near 
night;  can't  you  let  us  have  a  cup  of  tea  ?"  "  Tea !" 
replied  the  hostess,  "tea  I  why,  I  have  nq  tea;  I  can 
send  and  get  some  at  the  apothecary  V,  if  yoa  are 
sick,  and  wish  it."  We  soon  perceived  that  mine 
hostess  of  Iron  Ore  had  never  heard  of  £ea  in  anj 
other  capacity  than  that  of  administering  to  the  ills 
flesh  is  heir  to,  and  we  broached  the  subject  of  coffee. 
This  was  intelligible,  but  a  mighty  strange  desire, 
she  thought,  for  the  time  of  day,  when  all  the  miners 
of  Iron  Ore  ^ay  their  ovations  to  the  juice  of  the 
grape.  We  consequently  ordered  coflbe,  venison- 
steak,  and  bread  and  butter,  to  be  brought  up  into 
our  room  with  all  haste;  for,  in  the  inns  of  Styria, 
one  who  is  not  fond  of  the  fumes  of  a  hundred 
ancient  pipes,  and  other  strange,  outlandish  odors 
of  sour-crout,  cheese,  etc.,  must  eat  in  his  own 
apartments,  as  most  travelers  do. 

The  coffee,  and  all  but  the  venison,  was  set  on 
our  table  after  some  delay,  and  the  servant,  a  rosy- 
cheeked  Styrian  peasant-girl,  left,  we  supposed,  for 
the  steak.  Ourself  and  a  good-natured  companion 
sat  discussing  the  peculiarities  of  Iron  Ore,  and 
patiently  waiting  for  our  meat,  till  the  coflee  was 
nearly  as  cold  as  the  ore  of  the  mountain.  Finally, 
thanks  to  a  pair  of  good  lungs,  the  serTsnt-girl 
appeared,  when  we  began  to  remonstrate  abont  the 
non-appearance  of  the  promised  steak.  "Why, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  lass,  "you  have  not  taken  your 
coffee  yetl"  "Simply  because  we  are  waiting  for 
the  steak  T*  Looking  aghast,  she  continued, "  Steak 
and  coffee  together  1  why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  I  It  will  make  you  sick  I"  Having  agreed  to 
assume  all  the  responsibility  on  that  point,  we  re- 
quested her  to  take  the  coffee  down  and  warm  it, 
and  bring  it  and  steak  up  together;  whereupon  she 
slightly  hinted,  that,  if  both  were  to  be  swallowed 
together,  the  coffee  might  as  well  be  warmed  in  the 
frying-pan,  without  removing  the  steak.  To  this 
we  made  a  positive  objection,  although,  to  satisfy 
her,  we  granted  that  her  reasoning  was  not  entirely 
destitute  of  logic.    In  a  few  minutes  all  was  brought^ 
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and  we  quieU/  finislied  our  firat  moal  in  Iron  Ore, 
but  not-Tfithout  astonishing  tKe  natives. 

The  following  noraing,  alter  having  indulged  in 
the  same  impropriety  of  ooffee  and  steak,  to  the  in- 
creased surprise  of  our  hostess,  we  sallied  out  to 
spend  a  day  among  the  miners.  Eveiy  one  that 
we  met  greeted  us  with  a  friendly  "Lock  up  I"  and 
the  fint  question  we  asked  one  of  the  officer*  to 
whom  we  had  a  letter  of  introduction  was  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  "Luck  up  I"  "It  is/'  said 
he, ""  the  miner's  welcome;  they  all  go  up  the  moun- 
tain to  their  daily  labor,  and  thus  centuries  ago 
acquired  the  habit  of  wishing  one  another  luck  up 
the  mountain:  this,  in  the  form  of  'Luck  up,'  has, 
finally,  become  the  only  form  of  greeting  for  alL" 

The  miners  of  the  Iron  Mountain  seem  almost 
like  a  unique  race  of  beings,  in  dress,  customs, 
and  thought  Around  their  'bodies  they  always 
wear  short  leather  aprons,  before  and  behind,  so 
that  it  bears  more  the  appearance  of  a  short  leather 
diess;  on  the  head  a  black  leather  cap,  with  long 
apron  behind,  so  that  the  whole  looks  like  an 
immense  heod.  On  the  apron  in  fr<mt  are  the 
miner's  coat  of  arms,  pressed  in  the  leather,  Evei^ 
on  Sundays  they  all  wear  the  same  dress  of  a  finer 
and  more  tasty  make.  We  saw  thousands  of  them, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  assembled  in  worship, 
and  religious  feeling  seems  all-pervading—a  very 
striking  contrast  with  the  miners  of  England. 

On  the  very  summit  of  the.Irpn  ICountain,  their 
great  benefiBctor,  the  Archduke  John,  who  is  a  large 
owner  in  the  mines,  And  on  festal  days  aj^Mars 
among  them  in  miner's,  costume,  has  placed  an 
immense  cast-iron  cross,  as  an  index  of  their  feith 
and  occupation.  The  inscription  on  its  base  gives 
an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  miners,  and 
their  imperial  patron,  which  we  think  worthy  of 
transmission: 

"I,  Archdidce  John  of  Austria,  have  placed  this 
cross  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  Iron  Mountain,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  pros- 
per without  the  protection  of  the  Almighty;  in  the 
unshaken  confidence  that  he,  in  his  mercy,  will 
bless  the  Iron  Mountain,  which  animates  our  be- 
loved Styria;  for  the  consolation  of  all  who  labor 
on  the  Iron  Mountain;  that  the  sight  of  the  Re- 
deemer may  remind  them  of  his  endless  love  and 
the  omnipotence  of  Gkul,  and  encourage  them  in 
all  and  every  thing  that  they  may  undertake,  that 
they  may  as  faithful  children  hold  their  h^art  to 
him;  that  they  may  ftirther  pray  for  our  Emperor, 
for  our  dear  father-land,  and  for  a  continuance 
of  the  blessing  on  our  mountain;  and,  finally,  that 
the  true  light  and  source  of  all  happiness  is  only 
to  be  found  in  an  entire  dependence  on  God." 

It  roust  be  true  that  the  mountains  induce  man 
to  revere  the  Almighty;  for  we  doubt  if  the  world 
presents  any  body  of  miners  who  delve  into  its 
bowels  for  thousands  of  feet,  and  whose  hearts  are, 
at  the  same  time,  imbued  with  such  a  childlike  rev- 
erence for  the  Creator,  as  are  the  miners  of  the  Iron 
Mountain. 


THE  SMBLEM  OP  FEAGB. 

»T  «Aii««  vvmctci. 

Iir  Aidenne  forest,  ealm  and  free. 
Forever  to  s  shining  sea 
A  river  flows  in  quietude— 
The  angel  of  the  wood. 

Ko  tempest  ever  rends  its  calm; 
But  peaceful  as  the  summer  balm 
That  dwelleth  in  the  forest  ways. 
This  angel  river  strays. 

The  roses,  bending  o'er  its  side. 
Can  see  their  beauty  in  the  tide: 
At  night,  between  some  leafy  spacer 
The  Moon  beholds  her  face. 

And  flecking  dots  of  light  and  shade,    - 
By  forest-trees  and  sunshine  made,  - 
Danee  gladly  o'er  thia  river  bright 
When  flies  the  dewy  night 

And.through  the  long,  long  summer  day 
The  robin  pours  his  soul  away 
In  music,  by  its  margin  ftiir^- 
Rejoiced  to  linger  there  I 

Without  the  wood,  a  golden  sea. 
Where  sacred  beauty  loves  to  be,  , 

Enclasps  within  its  fond  embrace 
This  stream  of  joyant  face. 

And  sparkling  ever  in  the  sun. 

From  rosy  mom  to  twilight  dun. 

The  river  murmurs  with  the  sea 

A  holy  lullaby. 

Thus  ever  flows  the  Christian's  life. 

Exempt  from  gloom  and  cankering  strife; 

Thus  golden  glide  away  his  hours* 

In  Life's  sequestered  bowers  I 

And  when  the  shade  of  Time  is  past. 

He  reaches  that  far  sea  at  last. 

To  whose  glad  waters  aye  are  given 

The  blissful  smiles  of  heaven! 


THE  HU8BAKD  TO  HIS  LOST  ONES. 

BT  ras  X.ATB  IffK*.  U.  ».  BmBS. 

Mr  Mary,  could  I  part  in  twain 
The  vail  twixt  thee  and  me. 

How  would  I  gase,  and  gaxe  again, 
On  thy  sweet  babe  and  thee  I 

I  hear  the  music  from  his  lyre- 
Earth  can  not  waken  such; 

The  sweetest  note  in  heaven's  choir 
Vibrates  to  his  soft  touch. 

I  long  to  join  those  strains  so  sweet; 

Make  room  in  heaven  for  me; 
111  come  erelong  and  claim  a  seat 

Close  to  my  boy  and  thee. 


LAST  H0UE8  OF  WOMAIT.— CXTRIOtTS  BELP-POSSESSION. 


LAST  HOUBS  OF  WOMAK. 


BT  umm.  u.  J.  Kmi;.x.B 


Hov  deceitfxillj  soerer  one  may  hare  ItTed,  the 
hour  of  death  is  not  one  in  whieh  to  diseemble; 
and  it  is  then  the  tnte  moral  state  discovers  itself, 
and  often  the  real  character  is  reTealed.  Woman, 
who,  if  she  become  degraded,  seems  to  sink  lower 
into  degradation  than  man,  is  also,  from  the  very 
sensibility  of  her  character,  the  first  to  x«trace  her 
steps  when  repentance  calls.  If  she  be  a  philoso- 
pher, she  is  more  cool  and  rigid  than  man;  if  a 
friend,  more  generous  and  confiding;  if  an  enemy, 
more  implacable  and  pursuing;  if  a  Christian,  more 
aident  and  devoted.  Let  us  see  how  woman,  under 
different  circumstances,  can  die.  For  some  exam- 
ples, let  us  turn  to  France  while  under  the  sway  of 
"  Reason  "  and  "  Philosophy."  For  others  we  con- 
fine ourselTes  to  our  own  Christian  land— 4o  names 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Repository. 

Madame  du  Barry,  who  had  been  a  favorite  at 
the  court  of  Louis  Fifteenth,  was  still  in  the  prime 
of  her  life  and  beauty  when  the  "reign  of  terror" 
played  with  human  heads  as  the  child  with  a  cast- 
off  toy.  When  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  she  not 
only  exhibited  her  beautiful  face  to  the  crowd,  that 
they  might  be  moved  to  pity,  but  she  uttered  most 
piercing  cries  and  shed  unceasing  tears.  "Life I 
life!"^  she  cried,  "life  for  my  repentance!  life  for 
all  my  devotion  to  the  republici  life  for  all  my 
riches  to  the  nation !"  She  died,  as  ahe  had  lived, 
a  eownrd, 

Mary  Fletcher,  after  a  life  of  gieat  usefulness  and 
much  suffering,  closed  it  with  these  words:  "Jesus, 
come,  my  hope  of  glory  I  He  lifts  his  hands,  and 
shows  that  I  am  graven  there."  She  sank  so  peace- 
fully to  rest,  that  her  friend  and  watcher  thought 
her  only  sleeping.  She  lived  and  died  a  trugHn^ 
and  ioj^ttl  believer. 

Charlotte  Corday,  who  was  infatuated  with  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  highest  virtue 
in  her  to  assassinate  Marat,  found  her  way  through 
this  means  to  the  scaffold.  When  a  priest  offend 
her  the  last  consolations  of  religion,  "Thank 
those,"  said  she,  "who  have  had  the  attention  to 
send  you;  but  I  need  not  your  ministiy.  The 
blood  I  have  spilt,  and  my  own  which  I  am  about 
to  shed,  are  the  only  sacrifices  I  can  offer  to  the 
Eternal.  This  is  the  toilet  of  death,"  she  added, 
as  she  was  arrayed  in  the  red  garment  of  the  as- 
sassin, "but  it  leads  to  immortality."  She  died 
proudly. 

Eliaabeth  Elstner,  an  amiable,  interesting,  and 
pious  young  lady,  much  beloved  and  in  the  bosom 
of  a  happy  family,  longed  to  depart  to  her  bet- 
ter home.  Among  her  last  words  are  these:  "My 
mother  loves  me  a  great  deal,  but  my  Savior  loves 
me  mora.  To-morrow  at  tikis  time  I  shall  be  rest- 
ing upon  my  Savior's  bosom."  She  died  metklff, 
confidingUf, 

Madame  Roland,  the  soul  of  the  Girondist  party. 


the  impersonation  of  liberty,  was  a  woman  of  deli- 
cate sensibilities,  refined  intellect,  and  lofty  souL 
She  had  rejected  the  religion  of  her  youth,  and 
embraced  the  Atheism  of  republican  France.  An 
affectionate  mother,  a  model  wife,  an  intanepid  poli- 
tician, she  was  glad  to  die  for  the  cause  of  ker 
countiy.  She  could  forego  the  pleasure  of  herself 
giving  her  daughter  that  training  which  she  was 
so  capable  of  bestowing,  for  a  corruptible  crown  of 
human  glory.  Arrived  at  the  guillotine  with  an 
old  man,  a  stranger,  who  was  about  to  suffer  with 
her,  a  delicate  sensibility  caused  her  to  strive  to 
save  him  one  pang,  and  she  desired  he  should  pre- 
cede her  to  the  scaffold,  "that  I  may  spare  you  the 
pain  of  witnessing  my  punishment,"  she  said.  She 
died  a  pkXhMpker. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Morris,  also  a  pattern  wife  and 
mother,  was  the  embodiment  of  meekness,  love, 
and  holy  ardor.  Faith,  hope,  and  chari^  united 
in  her  to  make  her  at  once  a  strong  and  lovely 
character.  She  had  remained  faithful  to  tlie  rdig^ 
ion  of  her  childhood,  and  was  waiting  God's  wiU 
to  live  for  his  work,  or  die  for  his  glory.  She  could 
leave  her  children  to  the  care  of  G^,  to  receive, 
from  him,  an  incdrroptible  crown  of  glory.  "My 
flesh  will  rest  in  hope,"  said  she  at  the  last;  "for 
me,  I  feel  that  death  has  no  sting,  the  grave  will 
have  no  victory."    She  died  a  ChrtMHan. 

We  look  once  more  to  the  country  and  age  of 
Reason  and  Philosophy.  The  beautiful,  the  afflict- 
ed, the  illustriotts  Marie  Antoinette,  attracted  by 
the  piety  of  Louis  Sixteenth  and  his  devoted  sis- 
ter, resolved  to  die  worthy  of  her  husband  and 
king.  Refusing  pardon  of  a  conforming  priest, 
she  prayed  Idone,  and  then  prepared  to  die  like  a 
Catholic  queen.    She  died,  at  least,  Aerotea%. 

Mrs.  Hamline,  in  the  early  part  of  her  Christian 
career,  was  afraid  of  Death;  but  at  his  approach' 
she  learned  to  smUe;  andwh^n  asked,  "Is  Jesus 
wiUi  you  now?"  she  said,  "Yes;  sing."  Her  de- 
voted husband,  with  other  loved  ones,  sang  around 
her  bed  these  lines: 

•<  J«t«t  prolMti;  wf  Umn,  b«soB«; 
What  eutiM  Roek  of  M«>  mvf\ 
8«f«  In  tkf  uni  t  l«rite  dowa— 
ThiM  •▼•lUiUttf  mmi  of  kyra." 

With  these  words  her  soul  was  borne  on  high,  and 
she  was  gone.    She  died  iriumphatiUy, 


CU11I0U8  SELF-POSSESSION.  , 

Vzainrr,  the  painter,  was  so  attached  to  his  profes-  I 
sion,  that  he  used  to  make  voyages  in  bad  weather 
on  purpose  to  see  the  sky  and  ocean  in  picturesque 
perturbation.  One  day  the  st6nn  was  so  violent 
that  the  ship's  crew  were  in  great  consternation. 
Vemet  desired  a  sailor  to  bind  him  to  the  mast 
When  every  one  was  crying  and  praying,  Vemet, 
with  his  eyes  now  upon  the  lightning,  and  now 
upon  the  mountainous  waves,  continued  to  eoc- 
claim,  "How  fine  this  is  I" 
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THS  PEIL080PHT  OF  LnOOAQX. 

BT  BLISA  OOOK. 

Thxbb  is  much  of  desirable  oomfbrt,  ingenious  tact, 
and  trorldly  knowledge  mixed  np  with  all  traveling 
appurtenances,  whether  we  move  about  with  a  large 
family  over  the  whole  continent,  or  carry  a  roll  of 
music  into  the  next  street.  We  have  seen  more  than 
one  united  party  of  pleasure  broken  up  into  silent 
sulks  or  savage  opposition  for  want  of  a  little  philos- 
ophy in  the  luggage  department. 

What  an  immense  amount  of  irritabiKty  and  anx- 
iety may  be  spared  by  the  use  of  an  extra  strap  or 
the  omission  of  a  delicate  bandbox!  Let  us  here 
declare,  for  the  private  benefit  of  our  lady  fHends, 
that,  from  all  we  have  remarked  in  our  locomotive 
experience,  we  honestly  believe  that  there  exists  a 
natural  antagonism  between  a  man  and  a  bandbox. 
It  is  not  only  a  fidr  and  open  intolerance'that  abuses 
and  denounces  the  object  of  hatred  before  the  whole 
world,  but  it  exists  even  in  a  private  and  vindictive 
malice,  that  would  vent  itself  in  an  unseen  kick  or 
sinister  shove,  when  the  owner  of  the  helpless  thing 
was  not  by  to  defend  it.  When  we  are  collecting 
a  pile  of  luggage  in  the  hall,  ready  for  some  marine 
Paradise  or  inland  Eden,  the  portmanteaus  and  trunks 
are  brought  together  steadily  enough,  but  only  let  us 
trust  that  varlet  "Tom**  to  bring  down  a  bandbox, 
and  so  sure  does  he  innst  on  placing  it  in  most 
dangerous  contiguity  between  a  couple  of  smashing 
earpet-bags,  or  else  begins  to  whistle  some  very 
lively  tune,  and  employs  the  bottom  of  the  bandbox 
as  a  sort  of  ^*ttaoeato^*  accompaniment  on  every 
stair,  and  when  the  traps  are  all  gathered  together, 
■omehow  the  bandbox  is  sure  to  be  the  thing  that 
our  brother  tumbles  over.  He  looks  at  it  with  most 
aggravating  tontempt,  and  we  hear  a  muttering, 
in  which  the  words  *' bothering  rubbish  **  are  very 
audible.  We  are  obliged  to  plead  for  it  wit&  modest 
^toTgy;  foft  he  might  be  revengeftil,  and  the  thing  is 
weak  and  un}nrotected.  Then  comes  the  cabman, 
and  with  the  greatest  coolness  he  positively  "  flings'* 
the  bandbox  on  one  side,  till  the  other  packages  are 
flxed^  at  last,  he  <*  supposes  that  thing  is  to  go  inside ;" 
we  hardly  like  to  mention  the  small  private  fact  that 
we  have  been  a  sort  of  pendulum  between  the  firont 
window  and  weA-stairease  meanwhile,  in  order  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  bandbox  was  still  in  exist- 
ence; but  at  last  we  see  him  put  it  inride,  and  if  by 
any  chance  he  has  any  bag  or  basket  over  half 
a  hundred  weight  within  roach,  we  are  prepared 
to  see  the  said  bag  or  basket  lumx>ed  right  on  it. 
Let  the  number  of  travelers  be  two  or  four,  the  poor 
bandbox  is  sure  to  be  "  in  the  way"  on  the  seat;  it  Is 
the  Pariah  of  our  appendages,  and,  of  coune,  must 
be  carried  on  our  lap.  Then  comes  the  railway  por^ 
ter,  who  is  most  reepeetfdl  to  all  that "  can't  be  hurt;" 
but  woe  betide  the  bandbox  that  you  Intrust  to  him-- 
we  are  always  obliged  to  "  keep  it  with  o^iraelves," 
and  if  all  the  seats  are  fhll,  and  the  box  too  big  to  go 
under  the  seats,  which  it  always  is,  why  our  Jour- 
ney is  not  quite  so  unincumbered  ■•  it  might  be. 


We  have  traveled  with  g^mcraok  toys  and  orna- 
mental glass  without  a  derangement  of  the  numerous 
family  in  "  Noah'fi  Ark,"  or  a  fracture  of  the  crystal 
threads,  but  no  sooner  did  we  venture  on  a  "  band- 
box" than  "Melancholy  marked  it  for  its  own.'* 
Never 'travel  with  a  bandbox,  ladies.  Hide  your 
evening  caps  or  best  bonnets  in  some  solid,  enduring 
fhime- work—have  an  iron  chest,  a  plate  chest,  a  sea 
chest,  a  tea  chest,  an  "old  oak  chest," or  any  chest 
in  the  world,  so  that  it  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
milliner's  receptacle,  have  nothing  that  resembles  a 
bandbox,  or  every  masculine  hand  laid  on  it  will 
contrive  some  spitefhl  and  insulting  ii^ury. 

There  is  something  particularly  awkward  and 
slightljr  impeding  in  having  to  arrange  and  carry 
an  unUmited  number  of  sticks,  umbrellas,  parasols, 
ooats,  rugs,  and  nobody  knows  what,  about  a  rail- 
way station  or  pier-head.  We  lately  met  a  party  of 
thne  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  who  had  arrived  at 
dusk  at  Blackwall  Station  from  Bamsgate ;  their  trunks 
and  carpet-bag  were  disposed  of  without  anxiety, 
but  the  perplexing  and  wild  state  of  excitement  over 
fbur  umbrellas,' throe  parasols,  two  walking-sticks, 
three  cloaks,  two  coats,  three  Scotch  plaids,  one  shawl, 
three  baskets,  and  a  large  bundle  of  sea- weed,  was 
indescribable,  to  say  nothing  of  an  unruly  spaniel 
attached  to  a  string,  who  p«nsted  in  twisting  and 
rushing  about  in  the  most  contrary  directions  possi- 
ble. As  for  keeping  the  things  togethW,  the  attempt 
seemed  impracticable.  William  was  shouting  to 
Emily  to  know  if  she  had  his  tnt  coat;  James  inter- 
rogated William  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  silk 
umbrella;  Ellen  was  slightly  frantic  touching  a  miss- 
ing Tweed;  and  Sophy  was  making  a  desperate  snatch 
at  any  article  looking  at  all  like  one  of  their  things, 
sdtemating  her  vigilant  activity  with  a  sudden  smack 
and  energetic  shaking  bestowed  impromptu  on  "  that 
tiresome  dog  Fido."  Half  a  doaen  plums  would  keep 
tumbling  out  of  a  basket,  and  the  sea- weed  would  keep 
tumbling  out  of  the  bundle,  while  we  stood  among 
them  rendering  what  help  we  oonld,  and  thinking 
that  a  little  practical  philosophy  would  have  pre- 
vented a  deal  of  bad  temper  and  considerable  pertur- 
bation of  mind. 

It  was  a  flne  autumn  day,  and  if  WlUiam  or  Sophy 
had  secured  the  miscellaneous  matters  with  a  yard  or 
two  of  cord  and  a  strap,  comfort  and  independence 
might  have  been  preserved. 

Another  fallacy  in  which  many  people  indulge,  is 
that  of  bringing  something  home  with  them,  which 
might  be  procured  within  reach  of  an  errand-boy. 
We  shall  never  fbrget  incumbering  ourielves  with 
six  pounds  of  butter  from  Exeter  to  Bayswater,  and 
on  a  frying  dog  day,  too;  it  was  no  laughing  matter— 
the  comestible  being  somewhat  carelessly  packed, 
and  ourselves  entertaining  a  natural  horror  of  grease. 
The  trouble  it  gave  us  from  the  station  to  the  larder 
was  beyond  the  usual  small  vexations  of  life— what 
with  being  almost  in  a  melting  state,  the  porter  let- 
ting it  Ml  on  the  rail,  and  the  friend  who  came  to 
meet  us  resolutely  iitting  down  on  It  in  the  cab- 
why,  no  wondet  that  we  hated  the  sight  of  butter  for 
a  monthi  We  lately  had  some  friends,  consisting  of 
three  gentiemen  and  two  ladies,  returning  Arom  Paris 
to  England,  and  it  appeared  that  the  gentlemen  were 
extreme  advocates  for  the  "  philosophy  "  we  axe  now 
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diacnaung:— thejr  had  a  contempt  for  cnstom-lioiue 
annoyanoea,  and  entreated  the  ladies  not  to  '*  smng- 
gle*^  the  moat  trifling  things-denounced  gloYca  and 
laoe  aa  feminine  mbbiah,  and  tallLod  very  big  of  the 
foUy  of  risking  impertinence  and  detention  for  the 
take  of  nselesa  trumpery.  The  ladies  promised,  and 
kept  their  word— the  cnstom-honse  officers  passed 
them  without  leaving  a  suspicion  attached;  but  alas 
for  the  strength  of  manhoodi  each  of  the  gentlemen 
was  detected  with  such  an  unwarrantable  number 
of  eigar$  carefully  etmceaUd,  that  loud  altercation 
and  seizure  of  the  ''  useless  trumpery ''^  resulted,  af- 
fording the  ladies  ample  room  for  sly  allusions  to 
masculine  weakness  and  masculine  philosophy  of 
InggAge. 

That  there  m  philosophy  in  luggage  we  are  con- 
vinced; we  have  known  people  who  traveled  with 
unnumbered  boxes  and  bags,  and  yet  were  without 
essential  comforts,  and  we  have  held  pleasant  com- 
pany with  those  who  had  extremely  compact  arrange- 
ments, yet  needed  nothing.  Some  persons  are  as 
djiluse  and  unmeaning  in  their  packing  as  in  their 
conversation.  We  have  seen  a  bit  of  top-string  put' 
round  a  chest  of  two  hundred  weight;  we  have  seen 
an  addresB  left  on  a  valise  indicating  that  it  was  to 
be  sent  to  Bristol,  when  the  owner  fUUy  intended  it 
at  the  present  time  to^go  to  Cambridge;  we  have 
seen  hampers  burst  open  at  the  most  awkward  mo- 
ment, and  parqels  *'come  undone,'^  when  it  was 
impossible  to  do  them  up  again,  whereat  the  '*  lords 
of  creation'*  generally  "get  in  a  way,"  and  make 
speeches  as  sharp  as  their  rasors.  Somehow,  men 
seldom  put  up  heroically  with  trifling  annoyances. 
They  can  look  a  bankruptcy  in  the  face  with  the 
courage  of  a  lion,  and  often  bear  the  death  of  Si  wife, 
who  brought  them  ten  thousand  pounds,  with  Spartan 
resignation;  but  give  thfem  an  ill-oooked  dinner,  ask 
them  to  wait  for  you  Ave  minutes,  or  let  a  parcel,  as  we 
have  stated  above,  run  restive  in  their  hands,  and  one 
might  think  a  linchpin  was  coming  out  of  the  world's 
axle,  by  the  fuss  and  fume  they  make;  poor  thingsl 
they  are  but  human,  after  all.  Certainly,  it  is  very 
provoking  to  find  ourselves  at  a  railway  atation,  ^ 
the  reputed  proprietor  of  divers  adjuncts,  nobody 
knowing  exaotly  what  or  where— trunks  unborded, 
bags  unfastened,  brown  paper  buodles.in  most  equiv- 
ocal security,  cloaks  here,  rugs  there,  and  umbrellas 
out  yonder.  One  gets  into  a  heated  bewilderment, 
that  leaves  us  in  our  comer  seat,  witii  our  **  back  to 
the  horses,'*  in  a  state  somewhat  between  scarlet  fever 
and  nettlerash. 

Be  assured,  that  philosophy  and  luggage  have  an 
aflbiity  that  yields  great  personal  comfort,  and  we 
advise  all  who  *'  pack-up "  for  general  traveling  ex- 
cursions, to  do  with  as  few  packages  as  they  can, 
and  keep  thoie  packages  as  oonoentrated  as  possible. 
Strap  all  loose  wrappers  together,  and  tie  up  aU 
parasols,  sticks,  and  the  like,  closely  and  flrmly, 
yet  so  arranged  that  they  are  easily  available  in 
ease  of  requisition,  and  pnt  plain  addresses  on  every 
paokage. 

Eschew  all  the  impeding  animaloula  of  locomo- 
tion—such  as  indescribable  baskets  fllled  with  every 
thing  that  is  never  wanted,  bunches  of  flowers  that 
are  dead  long  before  they  reaoh  the  hands  they  were 
Intended  for— bags  of  bisonits  which  yon  never  eat^ 


or,  if  you  do,  only  remind  you  of  the  poambility    j 
of  getting  bread  from  saw-dust.     Carry  no  mors 
books  and  papers  than  yon  can  pnt  in  your  pocket, 
and  above  all,  as  the  highest  practical  point  of  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Luggage,"  renounce  bandboxes. 

LONO  DRESSES  AND  TIGHT  WAISTS. 

BT  AH   OX.S    DOCTOm.  ' 

I  Hxsx  premise  that  I  utterly  disclaim  any  admira-  ' 
tion  of  the  exaggerated  and  ridiculous  caricatures 
exhibited  .on  the  stage  and  in  otu*  shop- windows, 
under  the  title  Of  "  Bloomer  Costume;"  such  a  the- 
atrical style  of  attire  is  not  to  bo  desired,  nor  would 
it  be  imitated  by  sensible  women;  but  a  modified 
phase  of  the  proposed  reform  may  be  very  judiciously 
and  becomingly  substituted. 

I  am  a  tolerable  philosopher,  and  not  easily  dis- 
turbed by  trifles,  but  when  I  see  expensive  silks  and 
satins  go  about  doing  the  work  of  crossing-sweepers' 
brooms— when  I  see  several  inches  of  rich  dresses 
trailing  through  the  heterogeneous  offensive  gather- 
ings of  city  streets— when  I  see  shoes  and  stockings 
one  mass  of  mud— when  I  walk  in  a  choking  cloud 
of  dust  raised  by  the  fair  beings  around  me — really 
my  equanimity  gets  slightly  irritated,  and  I  am 
inclined  tp  apply  a  pair  of  scissors  to  the  "part  i 
affected." 

I  have  witnessed  indelicate  exhibitions  from  at- 
tempts to  keep  long  skirts  out  of  the  mud,  that 
offended  good  taste  and  refined  feeling  more  than 
any  reasonable  adoption  touching  Turkish  trowsers 
oould  have  done.  I  have  seen  women  get  out  of  an 
omnibus  on  black,  sloppy  days»  when  one  of  two 
resuHs  was  imposmble  to  avoid— either  the  drapery 
must  serve  as  a  mop  to  the  steps,  or  there  must  be  a 
very  uncertain  degree  of  personal  exposure;  in  the 
first  case,  there  is  the  spoliation  of  a  good  dress  and 
great  annoyance  to  the  wearer;  in  the  latter,  the  un- 
avoidable "indelicacy"  is  a  subject  of  grinning  de- 
light to  any  empty-headed  "gent"  who  may  be 
passing.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should,  in  the  most 
remote  matter,  wish  to  neutralize  the  exquisite  and 
charming  constituents  of  womsn's  real  modesty.  I 
have  seen  too  much  of  the  holy  worUi  and  moral 
strength  attached  to  woman's  oonduct,  to  be  able  to 
do  otherwise  than  worship  and  respect  the  innate 
principles  which  prompt  such  exemplification.  I  am 
no  raving  enthusiast,  seeking  t^  place  man  and 
woman  in  false  positions;  but  I  am  mentally  con- 
vinced that  woman  might  be  invested  with  a  freer 
and  safer  style  of  attire,  without  being' disqualified 
for  any  of  her  important  relations,  either  aa  mother, 
wife,  daughter,  sister,  Or  <HUaeQ<. 

During  my  visits  ta  the  Gf^at  Exhibition,  I  had 
multifold  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  absurd  ex- 
tent to  which  the  " fashion"  of  long  skirts  has  been 
carried.  I  accidentally  trod  on  thfs  f^ail  muslin  of  a 
young  lady,  and  the  consef^nence  wfs  a  rent  some 
half  yard  i|i  lengthi  I  apologised,  but  the  girl,  with 
Arank  sense,  replied,  ^  Don't  name  it,  sir;  ladiea  wear 
their  dresses  so  long,  thi^t  it  ia  Impossible  to  avoid 
treading  on  them."  A  little  Airthe^.on,  I  observed 
the  skirt  of  a  lady  in  literal  rags  at  the  bottom— the 
lining  had  been  pulled  and  torn  into  small  ftvgments, 
and  fell  beneath  the  silk  iA  dirty  shreds,  affording  a 
subject  fbr  laughter  and  opntempt  to  all  around,  till 
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the  gentleman  with  her  begged  her  to  step  aside  and 
pin  It  up,  if  possible.  I  happened  to  be  leaving  one 
daj  when  it  rained  heavily,  and  the  diBtreas  of  the 
well-dressed  women  was  pitiable.  The  bottoms  of 
their  dresses  seemed  the  great  focus  of  anxietj,  and 
no  wonder.  The  turning  of  skirts  over  shoulders, 
the  tuc^ng-np  in  all  manner  of  mTsterions  arrange- 
ments, and  the  general  venting  of  disgust  at  the 
abomination  of  snob  long  skirts,  assured  me  that  wo- 
men have  a  very  keen  and  patient  sense  of  the  Incon- 
yenience  inflicted  by  them;  and  really  the  odd  and 
not  very  decorous  display  of  under-garments  and 
limbs  would  have  been  well  obviated  by  a  more 
rational  style  of  walking  attire.  And  let  us  here  say 
a  word  on  the  extravagant  outlay  incurred  by  this 
willful  destruction  of  material. 

I  have  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  toy  daughters 
sometimes,  when  they  requested  a  sum  of  money  for 
*'  new  dresses,*^  and  observed  that  the  dj^sses  they 
were  eondemning  seemed  very  presentable.  '^0, 
yea,"  was  the  reply, "  they  are  very  good  excepting 
round  the  bottom,  and  they  are  not  fit  to  be  seen 
there  ;'^  and  sure  enough  they  convinced  me  of  the 
fact,  by  exhibiting  a  collection  of  soiled  and  unseemly 
skirts  that  offended  my  vision  most  sensibly,  and  a 
twenty  pound  note  left  my  pocket  while  I  poured 
aomewhat  fierce  anathemas  on  "  long  petticoats.'*  I 
am  as  proud  of  seeing  my  wife  and  daughters  well 
dressed  as  any  man,  but  I  decidedly  object  to  giving 
half  a  guinea  a  yard  for  fdlk  to  sweep  the  streets 
with. 

Thus,  we  see  that  long  skirts  are  objectionable 
either  in  the  promenade  or  elsewhere,  and  ought  to 
be  discarded  by  rational  women  as  one  of  those  ex- 
crescences of  Fashion  which  so  often  disfigure  what 
Katnre  made  perfect  and  beautiful.  I  firmly  believe 
that  these  ridiculously  long  petticoats  were  first  em- 
ployed by  some  high-bom  child  of  physical  misfor- 
tune, who  had  swollen  legs  or  deformed  feet  trans- 
mitted with  the  same  blood  that  claimed  a  coronet, 
and  thus  were  primitively  wpm,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  stiff,  high,  abominable  stoics  exhibited  by 
men  some  half  century  since  were— that  of  hiding  an 
offensive  ugliness;  but  why  the  well-tumed  ankles 
and  neat  feet  of  the  majority  of  women  should  be 
ahrouded  in  dirty,  trolloping  drapeiy,  and  why  the 
want  of  healthy  liberty  of  action  and  personal. com- 
fort should  be  thrust  on  the  whole  sex  on  suoh  a  score, 
only  the  obstinate  and  silly  prejudice  of  Fashion  can 
explain. 

And  now  to  a  irightAil  souroe  of  evil— the  tight, 
small  waist,  so  much  admired  by  those  who  dream 
not  of  the  mortal  consequences  attending.  A  mass 
of  suffering  and  disease  is  attributable  to  this  com- 
pression of  the.  viscera  which  is  truly  deplorable. 
Few  out  of  the  pale  of  physiological  research  and  evi- 
dence, have  a  notion  of  what  '*  small,  waists  *'  origin^ 
ate;  tlie  ftshion  is  as  unnatural  as  unartistic,  and  a 
painter  or  sculptor  would  turn  with  pity  of  contempt 
from  the  young  lady  whose  waist  can  be  almost 
spanned.  How  can  digestion  and  circulation  possibly 
go  on,  with  the  ribs  compressed  lato  such  a  wasp^like 
drcumfenenoe  ps  we  are  daily  forced  to  look  on?  How 
can  the  spine  retain  its  beautiftil  upright  figure,  so 
warped  and  ill-treated  as  it  is9  Can  we  believe  that 
God  did  his  work  so  badly  in  the  fidrest  and  most 


exquidte  work  of  his  creation,  that  buckram  and 
steel  are  needed  to  prop  up  *'  the  house  of  life?"  Did 
he  mold  the  best  of  his  creatures  so  carelessly,  that 
pinching  in  here  and  swelling  out  there  are  essential 
to  render  the  '^  plastic,  breathing  image"  fit  to  enter 
a  drawing-room!  What  insolent  presumption  is  in 
the  hand  that  seeks  to  improvt  the  upright  beauty  of 
the  human  beingi  And  does  not  the  short-sighted 
mortal  think  that  Nature  will  not  have  her  revenge 
for  the  insult  thrust  upMi  herf  Does  the  woman 
imi^ne  that  the  arteries,  veins,  stomach,  lungs,  and 
heart,  will  do  their  proper  duties  under  sach  a  grasp- 
ing vice  of  artificial  constraint!  Does  she  think  her 
progeny  will  be  strong  and  healthy,  as  if  bom  of  an 
untrammeled  mother!  Surely,  there  is  need  of  re- 
form in  this  error  most  peremptorily;  for  if  the  real 
amount  of  i^ury  infiicted  on  the  human  system,  by 
means  of  stays,  were  exposed  to  the  blind  victim's 
eyes,  a  woman  would  turn  from  "  corsets  "  as  from  a 
boa-oonstriotor.  I  have  three  girls  in  my  family,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  incarcerated  in  "  stays." 
A  substantial  sort  of  dose-fitting  vest  is  all  I  ever 
permitted  them  to  wear,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
finer  forms,  oi  better  constitutions,  can  not  be  pro- 
duced; their  spines  are  as  straight  as  those  of  my 
boys,  and  had  I  a  score  of  girls  to  bring  up,  I  would 
teach  them  to  look  on  steel,  whalebone,  and  buckram 
as  so  many  means  of  suicide. 

COURTSHIP  AMD  UARRIAOE. 

OB&BVOHIBS  OBSXltVBB   XV  ▼ABXOUB  OOOVTBIXB. 

Sailiko  across  the  vast  southern  ocean,  we  find  the 
most  serious  compact  into  which  the  human  raoe 
enters  regarded  as  a  most  important  affair.  In  Cey- 
lon, a  whole  family,  goes  in  a  body  to  ask  a  woman  in 
marriage — the  more  numerous  the  family,  the  greater 
title  it  has  to  her.  If  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  this 
eountty,  the  "  Smiths"  would  be  the  most  arbitrary 
and  successful  wooers  in  the  land.  But  happily  suoh 
is  not  the  case,  and  a  man,  when  he  marries,  does 
not,  as  in  Ceylon,  marry  a  whole  family,  save  and 
except  in  those  melancholy  cases  where  the  husband 
iboBshly  allows  his  mother-in-law  to  usuxp  the  au- 
thority of  his  wife.  In  Ceylon,  marriages  are  con- 
tracted by  the  right  thumb  of  the  man  and  woman 
being  put  together,  the  priest  throwing  a  little  water 
over  them,  and  pronouncing  the  words  used  for  the 
occasion.  As  soon  as  the  consent  of  the  parties  is 
obtained^  a  magician  is  consulted  to  fix  the  day  and 
hour;  and  at  this  time  the  two  families  meet  at  the 
house  of  the  young  woman,  where  a  feast  is  prepared. 
The  magician  consults  his  book,  and  holds  a  clepsy- 
dra, or  water-clock,  in  his  hand;  the  instant  the  lucky 
moment  arrives,  the  married  couple  are  covered  with 
a  piece  of  cloth,  their  right  hands  are  joined,  filtered 
water  is  thrown  over  them,  a  cup  containing  cocoa- 
milk  is  passed  several  times  over  their  heads,  and 
thus  the  ceremony  ends. 

In  Eamtschatka,  a  young  man,  after  making  propo- 
sals, enters  into  the  service  of  his  intended  father-in- 
law;  and  if  he  prove  agreeable,  he  is  admitted  to  the 
trial  of  the  touch.  The  young  woman  is  saddled  up 
in  leather  thongs,  and  put  under  the  guard  of  some 
old  women.  The  suitor  watches  every  opportunity 
of  a  slackened  vigilance  to  salute  her.  The  girl  must 
resist,  in  appearance  at  least,  and  therefore  cries  out 
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to  summon  her  gaards,  who  fall  with  tarj  npon  the 
lover— tear  his  hur,  aoratoh  his  face,  and  set  in  vio- 
lent opposition.  The  attempts  of  the  lover  are  some- 
times nnsaooessftil  for  months;  bnt  the  moment  the 
tonch  is  achieved,  the  bride  testifies  her  satisfaction 
by  prononndng  **  Ni,  ni,'*  in  a  soft  and  loving  voice. 
Tliis  ceremony  was  also  nsnal  in  lithnnia  and  Mns- 
eovy. 

In  Livonisi  the  yonng  man  engages  the  services  of 
an  old  woman,  who  usually  offldates  for  a  whole  par- 
ish in  succession,  to  propose  to  the  girl  of  whose 
qualifications  he  has  heard  a  favorable  account.  The 
old  lady  sets  about  her  bumness  cleverly — dwells  on 
the  good  looks  or  fine  disposition  of  her  client,  and 
espedally  on  the  vehemence  of  his  attachment— for 
even  a  savage  knows  the  kind  of  flattery  most  accept- 
able to  a  woman^s  heart.  If  she  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  favorable  answer,  the  parties  meet  at  the  pastor^s 
house  for  the  ceremony  of  betrothal;  if  not,  the  old 
lady  is  sent  to  a  suocesdon  of  girls,  on  a  dmilar 
errand,  till  she  does— for  when  a  livonian  lad  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  married,  he  thinks  the  sooner 
he  gets  over  it  the  better.  On  the  wedding  day,  it  is 
customary  to  make  every  vehicle  turn  off  the  road 
for  the  procession,  which  proceeds  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  singing  a  low  chant,  that  rings  very 
pleasantiy  through  the  dells.  Gloves  suspended  to  a 
shaft  of  the  vehicle  containing  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  supposed  to  bring  good  luck  to  whoever 
reaches  them  first,  and  are  eagerly  caught  after  by 
the  guests  who  have  been  awiuting  the  arrival.  The 
bride  is  then  lifted  fVom  the  cart  at  one  bound,  on  to 
a  sheep-skin  extended  before  the  door,  to  signify  that 
the  way  through  life  is  henceforth  to  be  soft  to  her 
feet;  then  com  is  strewed  before  her,  in  emblem  that 
abundance  is  to  follow  her  to  her  new  home;  and 
thus  she  is  carried  in  noisy  triumph  over  her  hus- 
band's threshold.  Here,  propped  in  a  high-backed 
chair,  and  surrounded  by  women,  sits  the  oldest  mat- 
ron of  the  family,  ready  to  receive  the  new-comer. 
The  bride  bends  befbre  her,  and  the  matron  takes  a 
hi^,  stiff  cap,  made  of  white  silk,  and  places  it  on 
the  young  wife^s  head.  When  the  cap  has  been 
slowly  adjusted,  the  dame  repeats  this  ancient  form 
of  words:  "  Forget  thy  sleep — remember  thy  youth — 
love  thy  husband;*'  accompanying  each  sentence  with 
a  slight  stroke  on  the  cheek. 

In  labumia,  before  the  dinner  is  over,  the  bride 
and  all  the  guests  rise  fh>m  the  table.  She  has  then 
to  throw  over  the  roof  of  the  bridegroom's  house  a 
cake  called  Iclo/rb,  made  of  coarse  dough.  The  higher 
she  throws  it,  the  likelier,  according  to  her  notion, 
she  will  make  a  good  housewife;  and  as  the  houses 
are  very  low,  and  the  cako  about  as  hard  as  a  stone, 
the  omen  is  generally  secured.  Two  men  attend  the 
bride,  and  are  expected  to  present  her  with  new  shoes 
and  stockings.  She  does  not  put  them  on  till  after  a 
dance,  and  gives  two  or  three  old  handkerchiefs  in 
return. 

In  Mexico,  when  a  man  arrives  at  the  age  of  bear- 
ing the  charge  of  the  married  sUte,  a  suiUble  wife  is 
picked  out  for  him;  but  the  diviners  are  first  con- 
sulted, and,  according  to  their  predictions,  the  match 
is  abandoned  or  pursued.  If  they  predict  happiness 
to  the  young  couple,  the  ^rl  is  demanded  of  her  par- 
ents by  certain  women  styled  "  solidtors,"  who,  hav- 


ing, after  many  respectful  applications  and  a  profu- 
sion of  presents,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  day 
for  the  wedding,  the  bride,  after  a  proper  exhortation 
from  her  parents,  is  conducted  to  the  house  of  her 
father-in-law,  where  the  bridegroom  and  his  rela- 
tives receive  her  at  the  door,  or  first  entrance.  The 
ceremony  chiefly  consists  in  tying  the  robe  of  the 
bride  to  the  mantle  of  the  bridegroom;  they  thai 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  exchange  presents.  A 
feast  follows;  and  when  the  friends  are  exhilarated, 
they  go  and  dance  in  the  open  air;  but  the  newly 
married  couple  retire  within  the  house,  in  which  they 
shut  themselves  for  four  days,  spending  the  time  in 
fasting  and  prayer.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  they 
are  conddered  as  man  and  wife;  and  dreadng  them- 
selves with  all  the  ornaments  common  upon  such 
occadons,  the  ceremony  is  concluded  by  presents  to 
the  guests.  Among  some  of  the  savages  in  Nortli 
America,  a  collar,  formed  of  a  leathern  thong,  of 
condderable  length  and  breadth,  a  kettie  and  faggot, 
are  put  in  the  bride^s  cabin,  as  symbols  of  her  duty — 
to  perform  all  the  domestic  drudgery,  dress  victuals, 
or  provide  food. 

In  the  province  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  many  perKma 
would  be  frightened  at  the  improvidence  with  which 
the  peasants  contract  thdr  unions.  Many  who  leave 
service  to  be  married  have  not  even  a  bed  to  lay  their 
heads  upon  the  first  night,  and  often  borrow  a  bed  for 
a  single  day. 

In  Shoa,  Abysdnia,  a  girl  is  reckoned  according  to 
the  value  of  her  property;  and  if  she  is  hdress  to  a 
field,  cow,  or  a  bedstead,  is  certain  to  add  a  husband 
to  her  list  before  many  summers  have  passed  over  her 
head.  The  parties  declare  before  witnesses,  "  upon 
the  life  of  the  king,"  that  they  intend  to  live  happily 
together;  and  the  property  of  both  being  produced,  is 
carefully  appraised.  A  mule,  or  a  dollar,  a  shield, 
and  a  sheaf  of  spears  on  the  one  dde,  are  noted 
against  the  lady's  stock  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  house- 
hold gear;  and  the  bargain  being  struck,  the  effects 
become  joint  property  for  a  time,  till  some  domesCic 
difference  arises,  and  either,  taking  up  their  own, 
depart  to  seek  a  new  mate. 

In  Switzerland,  it  is  conddered  somewhat  impru- 
dent to  marry  without  a  good  stock  of  cows,  and 
many  a  wedding  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
**  Euhreihu,"  or  cow-song.  This  song  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  dialogue  between  a  young  drover,  whose  shoe 
pinches  him,  and  a  young  mwden,  who  kindly  lends 
a  pair  of  slippers  to  ease  him.  Talking  of  slippeiB 
leads  to  a  remark  upon  the  pretty  feet  that  had  worn 
them,  and,  by  an  obvious  train  of  thought,  to  the 
praise  of  other  charms.  The  charms  produce  love, 
love  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  marriage  mentioned, 
becomes  a  question  of  cows. 

In  most  parts  of  Sweden,  the  fair  betrothed  is  mar- 
ried about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  she  is  brought  to  the  window,  in 
which  a  number  of  lighted  candles  are  placed,  where 
she  has  to  blush— if  she  can— and  show  herself  tiU 
evening,  an  immense  crowd  being  gathered  below, 
having  the  privilege,  according  to  a  vile  custom,  of 
demanding  her  to  come  forward,  should  she  be  ab- 
sent a  longer  time  than  suits  their  notion  of  propri- 
ety, or,  rather,  longer  than  suits  their  senseless  wldm- 
dcalities. 
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CA8A  WAPPT. 

Wx  pablish  below  one  of  the  Bweetest  efltiflioDB  we 
remember  to  have  seen  for  many  a  month,  ft^m  the 
pen  of  D.  M.  Hoir,  the  Delta  of  Blackwood's  Haga< 
zine.  It  ie  written  npon  the  loee  of  a  beloved  child. 
'^Casa  Wappj**  was  the  name  by  which  hie  little 
lisping  boy  always  called  himself.  Father  and  child 
are  both  now,  side  by  side,  sleeping  the  long,  last 
sleep. 

DMpair  was  in  e«i  last  Amw*!], 

At  eloMd  thin*  •y; 
T«en  of  onr  ufvUh  mar  act  tmtt, 

Wb«B  UwB  didit  di«; 
Wofdi  may  not  paint  oar  iriof  fi»r  thoo, 
flif  ha  u«  but  babbloi  on  tho  soa 
Of  onr  nnfathomod  ngenyt 

Caaa  Wappyl 

Tbon  wMt  a  Titlon  of  doUf ht* 

To  bloH  ni  giTon; 
Boaoty  ombodiod  to  onr  tif  ht* 

A  typo  of  hoavoa. 
80  door  to  ni  tbon  wort;  tbon  ut 
Evon  loM  tbino  own  tolf,  tbna  a  part 
Of  mino,  or  of  tby  mothor*i  honrt, 
Caaa  Wappy! 

Thy  brisfat,  brief  day  know  ao  doeliao— 

Twaa  elondloaa  joy; 
Bonriao  and  night  alono  wore  tbino, 

Bolovodboy! 
Thia  mom  heboid  thoo  blitbo  and  fay; 
That  fbnnd  thoo  proatrate  in  docay; 
And  oro  a  third  alione,  clny  wna  elay, 
Caaa  Wappy! 

l3om  of  onr  hoartb,  onr  bonaohold  pride, 

Earth*a  nadefilod, 
ConU  loTo  boTo  aoTod,  tlion  hadat  not  died, 

Onr  dear,  awoot  child! 
Hnmbly  we  bow  to  FaU'a  decree; 
Yet  bad  wo  hoped  that  Time  abonld  aee 
Thee  monm  for  na,  not  na  for  thee, 
Caaa  Wappy! 

Do  what  I  may,  go  where  I  will, 

Tbon  meot'at  my  aigbt; 
Then  doat  tbon  glide  before  mo  atill— 

A  form  of  light; 
I  foel  thy  breath  npon  my  eboek— 
Till,  O,  my  heart  la  liite  to  break; 
I  aee  thee  aaailo,  I  hear  thee  apeak, 
Caaa  Wappy! 

Molbinka  thon  amil'at  before  mo  now. 

With  glance  of  atealth; 
The  hair  thrown  back  from  tby  fbll  brow. 

In  booyant  health; 
I  aeo  thine  eyca*deep  violet  light— 
Tby  dimplad  cheek  camntioned  bright— 
Thy  elaaping  arma,  ao  ronnd  and  whitC'— 
Caaa  Wappy! 

The  nnraery  aliowa  thy  pictured  wall. 

Thy  bat— tby  bow— 
Tby  eloak  and  bonaet— olob  aad  ball 

Bnt  whore  art  tbont 
A  comer  bolda  thine  empty  chair, 
Tby  playthinga  idly  acattered  there, 
Bnt  apeak  to  na  of  onr  deapair, 
Caaa  Wappy! 

TBS  BATCLS.rXSLD. 

Stakd,  reader,  in  imagination,  on  a  summer's  morn- 
ing, npon  a  Held  of  battle.  Earth  and  sky  melt  to- 
gether in  light  and  harmony.  The  air  is  rich  with 
flragranoe,  and  sweet  with  tiie  song  of  birds.     But 


suddenly  break  in  the  sounds  of  fierce  music  and  the 
measured  tramp  of  thousands.  Eager  squadrons 
shake  the  earth  with  thunder,  and  files  of  bristling 
steel  kindle  in  the  sun.  And,  opposed  to  each  other, 
line  to  line,  face  to  face,  are  now  arrayed  men  whom 
God  has  made  in  the  same  likeness,  and  whose  nature 
he  has  touched  to  the  same  issues.  The  same  heart 
beats  in  all.  In  the  momentary  hush,  like  a  swift 
mist,  sweeps  before  them  the  image  of  home.  Voices 
of  children  prattle  in  their  ears.  Memories  of  affeo- 
tion  stir  among  their  silent  prayers.  They  cherish 
the  same  sanctities,  too.  They  have  read  Arom  the 
same  book.  It  is  to  them  the  same  charter  of  lift 
and  salvation.  They  have  been  taught  to  observe  its 
beautiful  lessons  of  love.  Their  hearts  have  been 
touched  alike  with  the  meek  examples  of  Jesus.  Bnt 
a  moment,  and  all  these  afflaiUes  are  broken,  tram- 
pled under  foot,  swept  away  by  the  shock  and  shout- 
ing. Conftision  now  rends  the  air.  The  simmering 
bomb  plows  up  the  earth.  The  iron  hail  cuts  the 
quivering  fiesh.  The  steel  bites  to  the  bone.  The 
cannon,  shot  crashes  through  serried  ranks.  And 
under  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  hides  both  earth  and 
heaven,  the  desperate  struggle  goes  on.  The  day 
wanes  and  the  strife  ceases.  On  the  one  side  there  Is 
victory,  on  the  other  a  defeat.  The  triumphant  dty 
is  lighted  with  Jubilee,  the  streeU  roll  out  their  tides 
of  aoelamation,  and  the  organ  heaves  ftom  its  groan- 
ing breast  the  peal  of  thanksgiving.  But,  under  that 
tumultuous  joy,  there  are  bleeding  bosoms  and  incon- 
solable tears.  And,  whether  in  triumphant  or  de- 
feated lands,  a  shudder  of  orphanage  and  widow* 
hood,  a  chill  of  woe  and  death  nma  far  and  wide 
through  the  world. '  The  meek  moon  breaks  the  dis- 
sipating vail  of  the  conflict,  and  rolls  its  calm  splen- 
dor above  the  dead.  And  see  now  how  much  woe 
man  has  mingled  with  the  inevitable  evils  of  the 
universe.  See  now  the  fierceness  of  his  passion,  the 
folly  of  his  wickedness,  witnessed  by  the  torn  stand- 
ards, the  broken  wheels,  the  pools  of  dotted  blood, 
the  charred  earth,  the  festering  heaps  of  slain.  Na- 
tnre  did  not  make  these  horrors,  and  when  these  fat- 
tened bones  shall  have  moldered  in  the  soil,  she  will 
spread  oat  luxuriant  harvests  to  hide  those  honon 
forever. 

ICAROAKET  rni,LSB. 

Sr  K.  •MBX.ST. 

Tn  name  of  Margaret  Fuller  is  known,  I  presume, 
to  most  of  American  readers.  She  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  and  early  desirous  of  foreign  travel 
embarked  for  Europe.  In  Italy  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  Italian  named  Ossoli,  to  whom 
phe  was  dandostiuely  married.  A  year  or  two  after 
Iter  marriage,  herself,  her  husband,  and  an  only  child, 
a  little  boy  about  a  year  old,  took  passage  on  a  packet 
ship,  and  turned  their  pathway  to  the  western  world. 
When  within  sight  of  the  American  shore  a  violent 
storm  arose,  and  the  vessel,  with  Margaret,  her  hus- 
band, and  child,  and  its  other  fVetght  of  human 
souls,  sunk  beneath  the  waters.  Let  me  detidn  the 
reader  with  an  inddent  of  her  character. 

Her  love  of  children  was  one  of  her  most  promi- 
nent characteristics.  She  could  narrate  almost  any 
story  in  language  level  to  their  capadties,  and  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  bring  out  their  hearty  and  often 
boisterously  expressed  delight.    She  possessed  mar- 
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velous  powom  of  observation  and  imitation,  or  mim- 
icry. This  faculty,  however,  of  mimicking,  was  not 
needed  to  commend  her  to  the  hearts  of  children,  bat 
it  had  its  effect  in  increasing  the  fascinations  of  her 
genial  nature  and  heart-felt  joy  in  their  society.  To 
amuse  and  instruct  them  was  an  achievement  for 
which  she  would  readily  forego  any  personal  object; 
and  ior  intuitive  perception  of  the  toys,  games,  sto- 
res, rhymes,  etc.,  best  adapted  to  arrest  and  enchain 
their  attention,  was  unsurpassed.  Between  her  and 
my  only  child,  then  living,  who  was  eight  months 
old  when  she  came  to  us,  and  something  over  two 
years  when  she  sailed  for  Europe,  tendrils  of  affection 
gradually  intertwined  themselves,  which,  I  trust, 
death  has  not  severed,  but  rather  multiplied  and 
strengthened.  She  became  his  teacher,  playmate, 
and  monitor;  and  he  requited  her  with  a  prodigality 
of  love  and  admiration. 

I  shall  not  soon  fprget  their  meeting  in  my  office, 
after  some  weeks^  separation,  just  before  she  left  us 
forever.  His  mother  had  brought  him  in  from  the 
country  and  left  him  asleep  on  my  sofa,  while  she 
was  absent  making  purchases,  and  he  had  rolled  off 
and  hurt  himself  in  the  fall,  waking  with  the  shock 
in  a  ftnenzy  of  anger,  just  before  Margaret,  hearing 
of  his  arrival,  noshed  into  the  office  to  And  him.  I 
was  vainly  attempting  to  soothe  him  as  she  entered; 
but  he  was  running  A-om  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
office,  crying  passionately,  and  refusing  to  be  pacified. 
She  hastened  to  him  in  perfect  confidence  that  her 
endearments  would  calm  the  current  of  his  feelings— 
that  the  sound  of  her  well-remembered  voice  would 
banish  all  thought  of  lus  paina— and  that  another 
moment  would  see  him  restored  to  gentleness;  bnt, 
half- wakened,  he  did  not  heed  her,  and  probably  did 
not  even  realize  who  it  was  that  caught  him  repeat- 
edly in  her  arms,  and  tenderly  insisted  that  he  should 
lestrain  himself.  At  last  she  desisted  in  despair; 
and,  with  the  bitter  tears  streaming  down  her  face, 
observed:  **Pickie,  many  friends  have  treated  me 
unkindly,  but  no  one  had  ever  the  power  to  cut  me  to 
the  heart  as  you  haveP  Being  thus  let  alone,  he 
soon  came  to  himself,  and  their  mutual  delight  in  the 
meeting  was  rather  hightened  by  the  momentary 
estrangement. 

They  had  one  more  meeting;  their  last  on  earthi 
"  Aunty  Margaret"  was  to  embark  for  Europe  on  a 
certain  day,  and  '*  Pickie"  was  brought  into  the  dty 
to  bid  her  farewell.  They  met  this  Ume  also  at  my 
office,  and  together  we  thence  repaired  to  the  ferry- 
boat, on  which  she  was  returning  to  her  residence  in 
Brooklyn  to  complete  her  preparations  for  the  voyage. 
There  they  took  an  afiecting  leave  of  each  other. 
But  soon  his  mother  called  at  the  office,  on  her  way 
to  the  departing  ship,  and  we  were  easily  persuaded 
to  accompany  her  thither,  and  say  farewell  once  more, 
to  the  manifest  satisfaction  of  both  Margaret  and  the 
youngest  of  her  devoted  friends.  Thus  they  parted, 
never  to  meet  again  in  time.  She  sent  him  messages 
and  presents  repeatedly  from  Europe;  and  he,  when 
somewhat  older,  dictated  a  letter  in  return,  which 
was  joyfully  received  and  acknowledged.  When  the 
mother  of  our  great-souled  friend  spent  some  days 
with  us,  nearly  two  years  afterward,  <*  Pickie  "  talked 
to  her  often  and  lovingly  of  "  Aunty  Margaret,"  pro- 
posing that  they  should  '*  tak<)  a  boat  and  go  over  and 


see  her*^— for,  to  his  infiuitile  conception,  tho  Iot 
coast  of  Long  Island,  visible  just  across  the  lut 
river,  was  that  Europe  to  which  she  had  sailed,  ind 
whero  she  was  unaccountably  detained  so  long.  Al«! 
a  far  longer  and  more  adventurous  journey  wss  re- 
quired to  reunite  those  loving  souls  I  The  ISth  dij 
of  July,  1849,  saw  him  stricken  down,  from  health  to 
death,  by  the  relentless  cholera;  and  my  letter,  tn- 
nouncing  that  calamity,  drew  from  her  a  bust  of 
passionate  sorrow,  such  as  hardly  any  beresTement 
but  the  loas  of  a  very  near  relative  could  have  im- 
pelled. Another  year  had  just  ended,  when  a  caUm- 
ity,  equally  sudden,  bereft  a  wide  drele  of  her  like- 
wise, with  her  husband  and  infknt  son.  Little  did  I 
fear,  when  I  bade  her  a  confident  good-by,  on  the 
deck  of  her  outward-bound  ship,  that  the  sea  would 
close  over  her  earthly  remains  ere  we  should  meet 
again;  far  less  that  the  light  of  my  eyes  and  the  qn- 
osure  of  my  hopes,  who  then  bade  her  a  tender  tsd 
sadder  farewell,  would  precede  her  on  the  dim  path- 
way to  that  **  Father^B  house,*'  whence  is  no  retom- 
ing!  Ah,  well!  God  is  above  all,  and  gradou  ilike 
in  what  he  conceals  and  what  he  disoloses— benigntnt 
and  bounteous,  as  well  when  he  reclaims  as  whea  he 
bestows.  In  a  fbw  years,  at  farthest,  our  loyed  ud 
lost  ones  will  welcome  us  to  their  home. 

COTJRAOE  AND  ENDURANCB. 

When  the  celebrated  Mr.  Mark  Tapley  annoonced 
that  he  was  a  verb,  because  it  was  his  fate  "  to  be,  to 
do,  and  to  suffer,"  he  enumerated,  after  a  qnaint  fash- 
ion, a  truth  applicable  to  all  mankind  as  well  as  to  the 
Tapley  family.  In  all  men,  doing  and  snffeiing  leem 
to  be  the  end  of  their  being.  Effort  and  endumwe, 
striving  and  submitting,  energy  and  patience,  enter 
into  every  destiny.  They  continually  reeor  throogh 
all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  to  live,  which 
every  one  bom  into  the  world  is  called  on  practically 
to  conjugate.  Any  three  men  might  a&j  with  perfect 
truth,  "  I  am,"  "  thou  actest,"  "  ho  bcareth;"  and  no 
matter  how  they  shifted  the  parts,  they  wonld  still  be 
correct. 

When  we  set  up  endurance  as  a  high  qnality- 
higher,  in  some  respects,  than  mere  effort-we  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  sort  of  endurance  which  apriogi 
from  ignorance,  indifference,  or  stubbomneaa.  The 
endurance  of  the  boor^  who  puts  up  with  dirt  and 
wretchedness  because  he  knows  nothing  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  and  is,  therefore,  indifferent  to  them, 
is  one  of  the  many  phases  of  degradation  which  we 
see  around  us,  and  the  stubbornness  that  aoffen 
needlessly  in  order  to  carry  a  point,  or  to  maintain  i 
crotchet,  or  to  inconvenience  another,  is  a  aort  of 
brutol  obstinacy;  but  we  mean  intelligent,  thonghtfal, 
hopeful  endurance,  which  meets  difflcnltiea  with  » 
smile,  and  strives  to  sUnd  eceot  beneath  the  heavieat 
burden.  There  U  something  so  noble  in  that  qualify, 
which  the  world  hardly  ever  does  justiee  to  in  ito 
cotemporaries,  as  to  lift  it  into  the  highest  regiom 
of  heroism.  It  has  all  the  attributes  which  ncn 
profess  to  admire.  It  is  more  arduous  than«ertion, 
more  menUlly  brave  than  reckless  daring;  and  wten 
we  look  back  upon  the  recorda  of  past  great  deed^ 
we  seldom  faU  to  allow  it  the  merit  which  we  are 
slow  to  recognize  in  the  present. 

Take,  for  example,  the  histoiy  of  the  martyn  » 
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old,  uid  consider  in  which  position  of  their  lives 
they  appear  in  their  most  dignified  aspect.  Much  as 
we  admire  them  when  they  stand  up  the  fearless 
advocates  of  what  they  believed  to  be  right— great 
as  they  appear  when  they  are  striving  to  pull  down 
wrong-^conrageona  aa  they  show  themselves  when 
their  enthusiasm  leads  them  to  brave  danger,  it  is 
not  then  that  they  most  ftdly  enlist  our  respect  and 
seem  to  display  their  most  eminent  qualities;  but  it  is 
when  they  are  in  their  enemies*  power,  when  they 
are  immured  in  loathsome  dungeons,  when  they  are 
dragged  to  the  stake  or  the  block,  Uiat  they  attain 
their  greatest  elevation.  Truly  looked  at,  there  is 
always  a  grandeur  in  real  suffering  patiently  and 
endnringly  borne.  Not  in  mere  anguish,  attended  by 
complaints  and  murmurs—that  is  simply  painfttl, 
without  being  noble;  but  in  torment,  met  with  dig- 
nified patience  and  even  cheerf\ilness.  In  all  the  list 
of  heroic  deeds,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  striking 
example  than  that  of  the  female  martyr,  Anne 
Aflkew,  whose  hand  an  ecclesiastic  held  in  the  flame 
of  a  taper  till  the  sinews  cracked,  in  order  to  try 
her  courage,  and  she,  supported  by  an  enthusiastic 
fidth,  uttered  no  cry,  moved  no  muscle,  imprecated 
no  vengeance,  but  looked  her  tormentor  calmly  in 
the  face,  and  defied  his  power;  and  that  of  the  old 
prelate,  who,  when  the  fagot  was  already  prepared 
for  his  burning,  instead  of  wailing  his  fate,  and  beat- 
ing his  breast,  and  tearing  his  hair,  went  to  his  death 
like  a  bridegroom  to  the  altar,  bidding  his  compan- 
ion <*be  of  good  cheer,"  and  ngoidng  that  they 
should  that  day  "  light  up  a  flame  in  England  that 
should  never  be  quenched."  By  the  side  of  such 
instances  as  these,  how  small  by  comparison  seem  the 
deeds  of  active  courage  inciting  men  to  rush  on  death, 
and  die  In  the  midst  of  effortl 

The  courage  which  is  exhibited  in  war,  though 
more  honored  and  held  in  grater  estimation  by  the 
mass,  in  the  past  as  well  aa  the  present,  is  neither  the 
highest  in  point  of  quality,  nor  the  greatest  in  degree. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  whose  whole 
life  has  been  a  struggle,  hour  by  hour,  with  the  in- 
tensest  misery.  Poverty,  and  the  fear  of  poverty, 
has  hedged  them  in,  clothed  them  **  as  with  a  gar^ 
ment;"  their  waking  hours  all  toil,  or  seeking  for  toil, 
their  nightly  dreams  of  want  in  its  thousand  shapes; 
the  fear  of  death,  or  worse  than  that  fear,  ever  before 
their  eyes— for  it  is  worse  than  dread  of  death  itself 
to  have  all  of  life  occupied  by  the  thought  of  how  to 
live,  not  comfortably  or  happily,  but  miserably — 
poverty-pinched,  hunger-gnawed.  Yet  how  many 
are  there  of  these  soldiers  of  the  world  ever  flghting 
the  np-hill  battle  of  existence,  ever  striving  for  a  po- 
sition, and  never  attaining  one,  ever  dedmated  by 
the  artillery  of  necessity;  beaten  back,  discomfited, 
all  but  hopeless,  and  despairing,  and  yet  still  return- 
ing to  the  charge!  How  many  traversing  street  after 
street  in  search  of  a  meal,  living  in  bare  garrets,  ply- 
ing weary  fingers  and  aching  eyes  from  before  cock- 
crow nil  after  dawn,  and  then  hurrying  to  the  shop 
for  more  work  for  the  next  day!  How  many  crowded 
by  scores  into  pestiferous  rooms,  breathing  poison! 
How  many  worse  still— shelterless,  and  all  but  naked! 
How  many  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  want  into 
slow-eonsnmlng  diseasb,  and  wasting  away  amid 
pun!    Courage  and  Endurancel    What  is  the  risk  of 


battles,  now  and  again,  to  the  hourly  risks  of  such 
lives  as  these!  What  the  headlong  rush  against  the 
foe,  to  the  continuous  fight  with  the  world  and  ever- 
pressing  neceadtyf  What  the  sharp  sword-stroke,  or 
the  swift  bullet,  or  the  crushing  cannon-ball,  letting 
out  the  life  in  a  moment,  to  vitality  wearing  away 
through  years  of  agony?  To  bear  this,  as  it  often  is 
borne— borne  with  constant  effort,  with  never-ending 
struggles  for  a  better  state— and  by  those,  too,  who 
have  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life,  argues  a  higher 
courage  and  endurance  than  was  ever  exhibited  on 
the  "  stricken  field." 

In  domestic  life,  too,  particularly  among  women, 
we  often  see  these  qualities  in  their  noblest  form. 
Picture  the  young  wife,  taken  a  blooming  girl  from 
a  home  of  love  to  found  another  home,  which  is  to 
become  almost  loveless.  Fancy  years  have  passed 
away,  and  the  girl  to  have  grown  into  a  matron,  with 
children  around  her.  The  rosy  cheek  has  grown  pale 
and  sallow,  the  fhll  form  lank  and  withered,  the  eyes 
have  sunk  backward  into  their  sockets,  the  mouth, 
once  all  smiles  and  dimples^  rigid  in  thoughtful  grief, 
the  once  smooth  skin  wrinkled  and  traced  with  anx- 
ious lines,  as  though  care  had  thrown  its  vail  over 
the  countenance.  What  does  all  that  tell  us  of  en^ 
durance  which  shames  that  of  the  soldier!  It  speaks 
of  her  heart's  choice  growing  Indifferent,  neglectful, 
estranged;  of  the  pretty  cottage,  with  its  patch  of 
green  and  flowers,  exchanged  for  the  one  room  in  the 
dirty,  thickly  inhabited  lodging-house  of  a  close  alley ; 
of  more  mouths  clamoring  for  the  less  food,  and  their 
cries  making  sadder  musio  among  her  heart-strings 
than  woefVil  bard  ever  drew  firom  his  harp;  of  late 
tearful  vigUs— ay,  and  prayerftd^  too— watching  for 
the  well-known  footstep;  of  the  coming  sound  being 
marked  with  as  much  of  fear  as  hope— fear  the 
watched-for  one  may  come  reeking  from  the  gin-shop, 
and  bring  from  its  glare  and  revelry  into  the  darkness 
and  sadness  of  his  home,  surly  looks,  harsh  words, 
undeserved  reproaches,  and,  perhaps,  blows.  We 
know  of  some  such  tales,  but  there  are  enough,  if 
written,  to  fill  whole  libraries  with  the  histories  of 
these  women-martyrs,  the  whole  life  of  each  a  per- 
petuaUy  recurring  sacrifice;  and  yet,  sometimes  from 
lingering  thought  of  old  loves,  crumbling  memories 
of  past  affection,  oftener,  perhaps,  from  love  of  off- 
spring, they  ding  to  their  dark  fate  as  though  it  were 
an  Eden  bower— a  paradise  of  perfisct  light  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  world  sets  far  too  much  store  by  courage- 
active  courage,  braving  apparent  and  recognized 
danger,  espeddly  when  that  courage  leads  to  suc- 
cess—far too  litUe  by  that,  patient  endurance  which 
bears  so  many  o£  its  ills,  and  creates  so  many  of  its 
joys.  It  writes  the  lives  of  many  soldiers  and  a  few 
prominent  martyrs  upon  its  heart;  it  glorifies  them, 
it  lavishes  upon  them  respect,  admiration,  and  honor; 
it  builds  monuments  to  them,  so  that  they  may  live 
after  death;  but  it  never  knows  of,  or  if  it  knows, 
slights  and  forgets,  the  thousands  of  enduring  spirits 
who  pass  through  life  like  angels  of  good,  spreading 
melodies  around  them,  as  little  recognized,  because 
as  ever  present,  as  the  hum  of  the  woods,  and  buries 
them  beneath  the  lowly  sod,  over  which  rises  no 
memorial-stone  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the 
truest  Courage  and  Endurance. 
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Thb  YoTma  Ladt*s  Book;  or,  PrinHpUt  ^  FemmU  Ed- 
MMliM.  Bp  WiHuim  Ho»m*r.  A*b%T%t  Jf.  T,:  J>9rkp  ^ 
JIBMtr.— TbU  woric  we  huro  read  through  and  through;  and,  as 
•B  arimiMnt,  w  think  it  dveidedly  ivperior  to  any  •imilar  pio- 
dnetion  in  the  Eagliih  langnaga.  Then  ii  one  poiition,  and 
only  one,  which,  thongh  more  ably  treated  than  in  any  work  we 
hare  ever  read,  has  never  met  with  oor  approbation.  If  any 
man  in  the  world  eonld  make  ni  belieTe  in  the  doctrine  of 
female  doctors,  the  anthor  of  this  book,  for  the  esteem  we  bear 
him,  would  he  the  man  to  do  it;  bat,  doring  the  last  fifteen 
years,  we  have  thonght  so  mneb  npon  Che  sntqeet,  and  came  to 
BO  fixed  a  conelnsion  respecting  it,  that  we  imagine  we  most 
live  and  die  a  perfect  heretic  in  this  new  faith.  This,  however, 
is  only  one  topic;  and  every  other  part  of  the  work  meeto  with 
so  nnqnalified  and  profonad  an  approval,  from  both  oor  mind 
and  heart,  that  we  do  siaeerely  wish  every  lady  in  the  land 
might  get  the  book  and  read  it.  The  part  on  i^sioal  ednoa- 
tion  deserves  to  be  written  in  capitals,  or  ia  words  of  gold,  and 
held  np  for  the  instrnetlon  and  reproof  of  more  than  half  the 
world.  The  satqect  of  moral  training  is  also  very  ably  handled; 
and,  ia  every  part  of  the  work,  trne  ideas  of  life,  a  sonnd  phi- 
losophy, a  safe  nform,  and  a  poro  theology  axe  advocated  with 
that  clear  and  manly  independence,  that  gives  n  freshness  and 
a  valne  to  every  thing  which  the  anthor  writes.  We  give  the 
book  oar  heartiest  blessing,  and  expect  it  to  accomplish  «  great 
good,  and  that  in  reference  to  vital  topics  in  nlation  to  which 
radical  errors  have  almost  exelnsively  prevailed. 

Thb  Irpipbl.  B9  tkt  JiuUur  qf  Rtmiwuemuta  pf  tk» 
Wft  IntUu,  .Vsw  Tork:  Litnt  4*  SeoU.  185S.— The  mero 
annonncement  that  John  Beys  is  the  anthor  of  this  book  will  ge 
fhr  toward  givfaig  it  a  large  sale.  Ita  style  is  pecaliarly  lively 
and  fascinating. 

Thb  NiLB  Boat.  By  W.  B.  BartlttU  Jftw  Tork:  Barptr 
^  Brotktrt,  1851.— This  is  a  large  octavo  volnme,  profcsely 
and  very  handsomely  iDnstrated.  The  style  is  remarkable  for 
ito  ehasteness,  while  the  nanrative  has  all  the  charm  of  fiction. 
We  have  road  it  with  special  interost  and  profit,  and  think  it  as 
roliable  a  work  on  Egypt,  and  at  the  same  time  as  eaptivatinf  a 
one,  as  has  appeared  for  a  long  time. 

P1CTOU1.L  FiBLD-BooK  or  THB  RsTOLimoic.  B9  Beu»9m 
J.  Leasing.  .V<no  York:  Harpsr  4-  Brothers.  18S8.~This 
work,  issaed  ia  nambers,  is  rapidly  raaching  its  completion.  To 
say  that  it  is  a  fine  work  is  saying  but  little.  The  embellish- 
ments aro  very  numcroas,  and  they  will  compare  with  the  most 
perfect  of  English  wood  engravings.  The  work  will  be  in  two 
large  ocUvo  votnmes,  sold  at  three  dollars  and  a  half  apiece. 
The  first  is  now  boand  and  ready  for  sale,  and  the  second  will 
soon  be  completed.  Mr.  Lossing  Is  himself  both  an  artist  and 
a  writer.  His  narrative  eqaals  in  trathf\ilness  and  elegance  the 
finish  of  his  engravings. 

Mbthodist  FiJciLT  Maicval  or  Doctbiiib  ako  Mokal 
OOYBBHMBBT.  Bp  Rev.  CharUs  R,  Levtll,  Cincinnati: 
H.  S.  4-  /.  JippUfatt.  185S.— This  work  is  prefaced  with  an 
introdaction  by  Rev.  John  F.  Wright,  of  the  Ohio  conference. 
We  have  had  time  only  to  glance  at  the  contents;  hot  what  we 
can  gather  firom  those  who  have  carefVilly  read  the  vohime,  we 
think  It  well  adapted  to  the  times.  It  oocapies  a  field  distinctly 
ita  own,  and  we  think  it  will  have  a  large  cironlation,  specially 
among  onr  own  Charch  members. 

Thb  Wat  to  do  Good.  Bp  Jaeoh  jffUeCt.  Xsw  Tvrk: 
H^rptr  4>  Brotksra,  18S8.— This  is  the  third  and  condnding 
volnme  of  the  Tonng  Christian  Sedes.  It  is  heie  presented 
in  an  enlarged  and  ra  vised  form.  The  paper,  engravings,  and 
general  typographical  execation  deserve  high  praise.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  a  finer  volnme  emanates  from  the  press. 


A  Last's  Yotaob  Houxd  thb  Wobld.  Bv  Madam*  Ida 
Pfnfer,  Mew  Tork:  Harpor  ^  Brothero,  1853.— This  is  a 
translation  fW>m  the  German.  The  anthor  of  the  original  is  a 
woman  of  marked  peenliarities,  and  her  voyage,  now  presented 
to  the  paUic,  is  a  personal  matter-of-fhot  afiklr,  abonnding  with 
intMdents  of  a  marvehras  and  staitling  oharaeter. 


'^tthimls. 


Thb  Mbthodkit  Quabtbblt  EsYiBW,/er  jfpr»l,| 
the  following  table  of  oontenta: 

1.  FaUkmnd  8citn€§~Coimte»  PoaUino  PhOanpkp  aee— d 
paper,  and  very  scholastic.  In  roadiag  it  properly,  pognamM 
will  find  it  necessary  to  keep  their  minds  fiee  fkom  all  eatiBiMi 
ons  matters. 

8.  Rogtr  WilUama-fnm  the  pen  of  Sev.  B.  W.  AOrn, 
Fall  River,  Mass.— 4s  soeh  an  article  as  mnst  both  pleaae  sad 
instrnct  the  roader. 

3.  Ri9*nt  Editiono  of  tkB  JlnHgono  of  SopkoeUs,  soeond 
paper,  by  J.  B.  M.  Gray,  Roxbory,  Mass.,  notwithstandlnc  bs 
aomeroas  Greek  sprinklings,  will  prove  an  interastiac  paper  to 
scholars  and  stndenta. 

4.  Rocont  EOtiona  mnd  TrmnoUHono  of  PomooI  we  sboald 
prononnoe  edit<mal,  from  a  sentence  closing  the  article  in  tlsaee 
words:  "At  an  early  date  we  hope  to  find  room  fior  a  muia 
extended  article  on  Pascal." 

5.  Tft4  Inttnudiatt  StaU,  ami  ih*  PwaUkmtml  of  thm 
WUkod,  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Bagnall,  Bonthbridge,  Mase^  U  aa 
able  disserUtion,  leveled  against  the  doctrine  that  hvmaa 
beings  aro  entiroly  nneonseioiis  between  death  and  the  laeai- 
reetion,  and  th^t  the  ponishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  aaBibi- 


6.  Hwntwrp  amd  Kooontk  Is  a  notice  of  a  book  wheee  pa- 
ternity we  claim.  It  is  tnm  the  pen  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Peiiy,  oT 
New  Tork  city. 

7.  JiUtkodiai  Proaekint  Is  the  oontinnation  of  an  aitael* 
with  this  head  in  the  January  nnmber.  It  is  probably  edhortAl. 
and  disonsses  the  qnestion,  "What  shonld  be  the  cJhmwt^r- 
M«t«f  and  nutkodo  of  Methodist  preaching  in  these  timesf" 

The  asnal  variety  of  book  notices,  literary  ud  religion  i»- 
telllgence,  closes  the  nnmber. 

Thb  Nobth  Ambrioan  RsviBW,/er  jffpril,  has  artido*  om 
the  Condition  and  Prospectt  of  Canada,  History  cf  the  Com- 
snlate  and  Empiro,  Dana's  Geology  of  the  Explorinf  Expedi- 
tion, Scottish  aneens  and  English  Princesses,  Deaaisloemli 
Dnkes  of  Urbino,  De  Onincey's  Writings,  The  Fntnie  of  Labor, 
Dwellings  and  Schools  for  the  Poor,  and  Onincy's  History  of 
Boston.  The  articles  present  a  varied  amonat  of  reading*  ood 
some  of  them  are  ably  written.  That  on  Dwellings  and  Sehoole 
for  the  Poor  shows  a  slight  change,  if  not  advance,  on  the  pco- 
vions  policy  of  the  North  American,  which  heretofore  has  soid 
little  in  behalf  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Thb  Eclbctxo  Maoazibb,  for  Jfpril,  has  a  fine  aaenotiat 
portrait  of  T.  B.  Macaniay,  the  English  historian.  The  ( 
tenU  of  the  nnmber  are  selections  entirely  from  foreign  1 
lines  and  jonrnals,  bnt  they  are  of  a  most  select  and  1 
character.  New  Tork:  W.  H.  Bidwell,  Editor  and  Propriotor. 
Five  dollars  per  annum. 


Thb  Kbigxbkbockbb  has,  in  ita  April  1 
elegant  and  varied  repast.  The  Editor's  Table  aboonds  with 
anecdote  and  good-hnmor.  The  first  literary  notice  of  tlio 
nnmber,  however,  on  a  recent  hand'-book  on  winei,  dees  oot 
suit  as.  It  breathes  too  much  love  for  liquor,  and  we  can  not  bot 
regret  that  a  magaxine  of  such  age  and  position  as  the  EBiek> 
erbocker  shonld  descend  to  compliment  an  evil  which  has  bit* 
terly  cursed  this  country.  Read  the  quoUtion:  "'Wbato'cr 
the  frowning  lealots  say,'  we  must  give  them  this  paiting  shot, 
'Who  loves  not  woman,  wine,  and  song. 
Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long.' " 

BiaoKWOOi/s  EDnauKo  Maoazibb, /or  Jlpril,  has  aitieloa 
on  The  Earl  of  Derby,  Varieties  in  English  Life,  Aaaecieaa 
Military  Reconnoissanees,  Our  London  Commissioaer,  Tbe 
Commercial  Disasters  of  1851,  The  Mother's  Legacy  to  her 
Unborn  Child,  and  the  Appeal  to  the  Country.  Some  of  tbo 
articles  will  prove  pecaliarly  interesting;  but  the  naft|ber  ia 
hardly  equal  in  interest  to  the  March  issue.  Republished  by 
Leonard  Scott  k,  Co.,  New  Tork,  at  three  doBan  a  year.  Poat 
k,  Co.,  Agents,  Foorth  and  Vine  streets,  Cin^KBati. 

LrrrBLLl  Litibo  Aob,  in  Ita  recent  numbers,  i— seata  mora 
thaa  ita  nsoal  variety  of  Instractive  roadiag  matter. 


THE  LADIES'  REPOSITORY. 


^mt^^txi. 


**  Ezcsu.STCB,"ra7t  Bif  JMbn*  Refaoldsy « it  w&rn  graatod 
to  VIA  bwt  M  th«  rtwaid  of  labor.  It  arg«*i,  iadMd,  no  NBaJ] 
•troBCth  of  Bind  to  perMvnra  in  habiu  of  iadwtr7»  witbont 
tbo  pfoosnn  of  pnrMtTuif  tboM  adTontafoi,  wbieb,  likn  tb« 
baads  of  a  eloek,  wbtln  tbef  make  itaady  appvoaobu  ia  tboir 
point,  yot  ptoc— d  so  slowly  as  to  ••oapa  obMrratioo.** 

WlntoTf  wbicb  atripf  tba  laaTat  from  arooad  at,  makoa  ai 
MO  tbo  distant  rations  Uiey  fenaorly  ooneaaUd;  so  doat  old 
a«o  rob  as  of  oar  otuoynoats  to  onlarge  tbo  prospooto  of  tbo 


H^piaoss  is  not  bera;  it  oan  not  be  fiMad  in  tba  way  of  aa- 
two,  sadly  eonapt  and  disordered;  and  nataro  will  bare  its 
share  of  tbo  aian,  ia  spite  of  all  bis  efforts  to  dispossess  it. 

A  RooMa  Catbolio  priest,  mmoo  time  since,  ia  Garmany,  on 
ootorinc  the  palpit,  took  a  walaat  into  it.  He  told  his  beaien 
thot  tbo  sbell  was  tasteless  aad  Talaeless->tbat  was  Calria's 
Churcb.  Tbo  skin  was  aaaseoas,  disagreeable,  aad  wortb> 
loss  rhit  was  tbo  Latberaa  Chnreb.  He  tbea  said  he  wonld 
show  tbom  the  boly  Apostolic  Charob— be  eraeked  the  not,  and 
foand  it  rotten. 

Baayaa's  "Pilgrim"  has  been  stereotyped  in  the  dross  of 
the  Welsh,  Danish,  German,  Dateb,  French,  and  Spanish  Ian- 
gnages,  aad  aided  in  his  "progress"  throagh  fonrteen  other 
nations.  Woaderftil  is  the  proTideace  of  God— aad  thrioe 
bappy  they  who  are  tbas  actiTely  co-operating  with  it. 

A  man  oaa  eajoy  only  that  which  he  caa  ase.  If  be  pos- 
tosses  a  thoasaad  poonds  which  he  oaa  not  a/ie,  it  matters  not, 
as  to  the  beaefit  he  derives  from  it,  whether  it  be  ia  his  coffer 
or  ia  the  boweb  of  the  earth.  When  his  wants  are  snm»lied, 
all  that  remains  is  bis  only  to  keep,  or  to  give  away,  bat  not  to 
•nj«y. 

The  graee  of  God  ia  the  heart  of  a  maa  is  a  tender  plant  in  a 
atraage,  ankiadly  soil;  aad  therefore  can  not  well  prosper  with. 
oat  mncb  care  and  pains,  and  that  of  a  skillfal  hand,  and  which 
bath  the  power  of  cherishing  it. 

£nor  is  a  hardy  plaat;  it  floarishetb  ia  OTory  soil;  ia  the 
boait  of  the  wise  aad  good,  as  well  as  with  the  wicked  aad  fool* 
iah;  for  there  is  ao  error  so  crooked  bat  it  bath  some  liaes  of 
trath,  nor  is  there  any  poisoa  so  deadly  hot  it  serreth  some 


The  thiakiog  man  bath  wings;  the  acting  maa  has  only  feet 


On  the  last  day  of  a  Hindoo  festival  at  Poree,  a  yoong  maa, 
while  swimmiag  aear  the  boats  which  were  coaveyiag  the  idols 
rooad  a  large  taak,  was  seixed  by  aa  immense  alligator,  which 
immediately  disappeared  with  him  beaealh  the  water.  This 
event,  iastead  of  calling  forth  the  sympathy  and  regret  of  the 
bystanders,  only  excited  their  mirth  and  laaghter. 

"Were  it  act  for  persecntion,"  said  Lather,  "I  woold  aot 
naderstaad  the  Scripture." 

O,  ia  how  many  vanities  doth  vaia  man  place  bis  glory  I 

The  sweetest,  the  most  dinging  affection  is  often  shaken  by 
the  lightest  breath  of  ankindaess,  as  the  delicate  riags  aad 
tendrils  of  the  vine  are  agitated  by  the  faintest  air  that  blows 


In  severity  of  sarcastic  remark  Bams  was  perhaps  nnrivaled. 
In  a  Uvera,  oae  eveaing,  the  conversation  taming  on  the  death 
of  a  friend,  one  of  the  company  observed  that  he  meant  to  at- 
tend the  fnneral,  requesting,  at  the  same  ti«ie,  that  Mr.  Bams 
woald  accommodate  him  with  the  loaa  of  a  black  coat,  his 
beiag  oat  of  repair.  "As  I  am  invited,"  answered  the  poet, 
**  to  the  same  fnoeral,  I  caa  aot  lend  yon  my  coat,  bat  I  caa 
aaggest  a  sabstitaU."  "What  is  thati"  asked  the  other. 
"Throw  yoar  character  over  year  shoalders,"  said  Bums, 
«*and  that  will  prove  the  blackest  coat  yon  ever  wore  in  yoar 
Ufetime." 

The  Temple  of  Jemsalem  passed  away;  and  of  iu  magnifi- 
cence only  a  few  crambling,  pilgrim-kissed  stones  remain. 
The  Parthenon,  the  brightest  gem  npon  the  xooe  of  the  earth, 
is  now  aheap  of  mios;  the  Tarpeiaa  rook  a  cabbage  gardea,  aad 
the  palaces  of  tba  Casars  a  rope-walk.  The  pyramids  them- 
selves, those  gigantic  memorials  of  a  gigantic  age,  are  all 
hastening  to  decay.    The  Tiber,  onoe  90  glorions,  is  a  mnddy 


stream;  the  Dyssas,  onee  so  glorbas,  is  choked  with  weeds; 
aad  Olympas  a  bleak  hill;  aad  the  Acropolis  forsakea. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  resembles  death  ia  the  last  glance  wa 
axe  ever  to  bestow  oa  a  loved  oluect.  The  girl  yoa  have,  as  a 
mother,  treasured  ia  yoar  secret  heart,  as  she  passes  by  oa  bwr 
weddiag-day,  it  may  be  bappy  and  blissfol,  lifts  ap  her  laughing 
eyes,  the  symbol  of  her  own  light  heart,  aad  leaves  in  that 
look  darkness  and  desolation  to  yoa  forever.  The  boy  yoar 
father-spirit  has  clang  to,  like  the  very  light  of  yoar  ezisteace, 
waves  his  band  from  the  qoaiter-deck,  as  the  gigaatic  ship 
bends  over  the  breese;  the  wind  is  playiag  throagh  the  looks 
yoar  head  ro  ofteatimes  have  smoothed;  the  tears  have  dimmed 
bis  eyes,  for  mark,  be  moves  bis  fingers  over  them— and  this  it 
a  last  look. 

The  coarse  of  the  world  is  as  the  setttag  ia  of  a  tide  that  baa 
not  reached  high  water:  each  new  wave  advaaees  with  raised 
froat,  foils  forward  with  a  dash,  aad  goes  on  to  ita  limit;  then 
lastly,  retiriag  a  little,  over  it  the  aext  wave  advances,  aad  ia 
like  manaer  folb,  goes  on  to  its  limit,  aad  retires. 

One  of  the  earlier  Fleaeb  princes  beiag  too  iadoleat  or  too 
stupid  to  acqaire  his  alphabet  by  the  ordiaary  process,  twenty* 
fonr  servaau  were  placed  ia  atteadance  apoa  him,  each  with  a 
hage  letter  paiated  apoa  his  stomach.  As  bf  kaew  not  their 
names,  be  was  obliged  to  call  them  by  their  letter  when  he 
wanted  their  services,  which  ia  dne  time  gave  him  the  reqaisite 
degree  of  litentaro  fbr  the  exercise  of  the  royal  fnactioas. 

Herodes,  to  overoome  the  eztraordiaary  dallness  of  bis  sob 
Atticas,  edncated,  aloag  with  him,  tweaty-foar  little  slaves  of 
bis  owa  age,  apoa  whom  he  bestowed  the  names  of  the  Gnek 
letters,  so  that  yonag  Atticas  might  be  compelled  to  learo  the 
alphabet  as  be  played  with  his  compaaioas,  bow  oalliag  oat  for 
Omicron,  now  for  Psi. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  ased  to  amase  himself  by  jampiag  over 
the  tables  aad  chairs. 

Dr.  Swift  exercised  himself  by  ruaaiag  ap  aad  down  the  stops 
of  the  deaaery;  and  even  in  bis  later  days,  whoa  bis  oonstita* 
tion  was  almost  broken  down,  be  was,  as  Dr.  Jobason  observes^ 
on  his  legs  about  tea  hoars  ia  tbe  day. 

After  the  Moaumeat  of  London  was  completed,  a  eommitteo 
was  formed  to  inspect  aad  report  apoa  it.  On  asoeadiag  aad 
feeling  very  sensibly  the  rooking  motion,  they  became  alarmed, 
aad  sent  immediately  for  Sir  Christopher  Wrea,  the  architect, 
to  whom,  with  dismayed  looks,  they  commaaioated  their  iatel- 
ligeaoe;  on  heariag  which  Sir  Christopher  exclaimed,  "Tbea, 
gentlemen,  I  am  immortalixed!  for  what  yon  coasider  a  oaase 
of  alarm  |is  to  me  an  evidence  of  its  durability," 

Whenever  Bossaet,  Bishop  of  Meanz,  bad  to  composo  a 
fnneral  sermoa,  be  read  Homer  ia  the  original  Greek,  to  raise 
his  style  of  oompositioa  to  the  dne  elevation  of  his  snluect, 
"  aad  I  light  my  lamp,"  said  he,  "  with  the  rays  of  the  saa." 

Balxac,  the  first  writer  in  Firench  prose  who  gave  msjesty  and 
harmony  to  a  period,  it  is  said,  did  aot  gradge  to  bestow  a  week 
oa  a  page,  aad  was  never  satisfied  with  his  first  thoaghts. 

It  is  a  curious  oircumstaaoe  that  ia  the  British  Masenm  are 
now  to  be  found  nine  thick  volumes,  entirely  composed  of 
title-pages,  the  collector  of  which  spoiled  thonsaads  of  volumes 
to  obtain  them. 

At  a  pablic  sale  of  books,  the  aactioneer  pat  up  Dnw*s 
Essay  oa  Soals,  which  was  knocked  dowa  to  a  shoemaker,  who 
very  ianoooatly,  bat  to  the  great  amasement  of  the  crowded 
room,  asked  the  aactioaeer  if  "be  b«d  any  more  works  oa 
shoemaking  to  sell." 

Byron  attached  gnat  valae  to  his  aristocratical  prateasioas. 
To  have  his  early  poems  praised  by  a  duchess  seems  to  have 
afforded  him  more  pleasure  thiaa  the  admiratioa  of  a  thoasaad 
aatitled  readers. 

Scott  had  also  this  weakness.  He  reverenced  a  lord.  Some 
aatbentio  writar  nlatos  of  him,  that  at  Abbotsford,  oae  day  at 
diaaer,  while  Scott  was  ia  the  richest  veia,  a  Lord  Nobody  was 
announced,  whan  all  ease  aad  freedom  at  oooe  subsided,  aad 
the  "Northern  Wixard"  had  aot  a  spell  for  any  oae  save  his 
aewly  anived  titled  guest. 

It  is  a  Spaaish  maxim.  He  who  loseth  wealth,  losetb  md^h; 
be  who  loseth  a  friead,  loseth  mora;  bat  he  who  losetb  his 
spirita,  loseth  all. 


THB  LADIES'  REPOSITOBT. 


In  the  triaraphaat  deatli  of  Bishop  Hoddlnc,  at  Ponghkoepilo, 
If.  T.,  April  (Kb;  the  Choieh  and  the  world  have  another  eri- 
deaee  of  the  sablime  and  sarlac  ofBcaey  of  tme  roHgion.  <*I 
rafter  loverelr,*'  laid  he;  "and  althongh  I  baTo  no  fear  of 
death,  I  have  some  dread  of  pain.  The  flesh  repines:  the  flesh 
of  the  Savior  repined.  He  said,  *  O,  mj  Father,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, let  this  cap  pass  firom  me;  nevertheless,  not  mr  will,  bat 
thine  be  done.'  Conld  I  live,  I  should  desire  to  do  so  only  that 
I  might  preach  Christ.  O,  to  preach  Christ!  I  would  rather 
preach  Christ  any  where— on  the  hardest  eiienit— than  to  have 
all  the  wealth  and  the  honors  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 

<  O,  for  a  trampet  voioo, 

On  all  the  world  to  call, 
And  bid  their  hearts  r^joioo 
In  Him  who  died  for  aUl*" 

A  prince  in  Israel  is  fUlen;  hot  he  ftD  with  his  armor  on,  and 
with  his  face  toward  the  hill  of  Zion.  Bishop  Hedding  was  in 
the  fifty-first  year  of  his  ministry,  and  tn  the  twenty-eighth  of 
his  episcopal  services.  His  life  was  a  life  of  constant  toil  and 
of  nnnambered  sacrifices,  and  moch  both  of  his  character  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian  conld  be  said;  bnt  we  forbear.  Ample 
materials  for  his  biography  remain,  and  erelong,  by  some  com- 
petent hand,  we  shall  have  them  placed  in  the  right  form,  and 
presented  to  the  world.  As  Bishop  Hedding  died— sweetly 
sinking  away  in  the  arms  of  the  Savior— so  may  be  the  last 
days  of  the  reader  and  writer;  and,  finally,  may  we  all  eiuoy 
the  blessings  and  glories  of  the  Christian's  heaven,  beyond  this 
sinftil  state  of  onrsl 

With  the  original  articles  in  the  present  nnmber  Onr  readers, 
we  thiiUc,  will  be  well  pleased.  They  we  mostly  of  a  narrative 
east,  and  are  carefhlly  written.  *'  Retribntion  "  is  a  sketch  from 
real  life,  and  gives  as,  among  other  tilings,  a  fine  pictnre  of  one 
of  the  old-time  schoolmasters.  We  sapposo  the  reader  can 
recollect  the  period  when  it  was  considered  a  matter  of  Chris- 
tian doty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  lay  on  heavily  the 
hickory  rod.  Many  an  incident  of  early  school-boy  days  comes 
roshing  vpon  onr  view  as  we  write  this  paragraph.  When  very 
yonng,  we  recollect  being  the  pnpil  of  an  old  and  venerable 
bachelor,  who  was  fond  of  something  to  drink,  and  eqaally 
fond  of  exhibiting  his  ill-hnmor.  He  was  of  hage  dimensions, 
and  wore  spectacles.  Somehow,  one  fine  day  in  spring,  we  fell 
in  with  a  company  of  the  older  boys,  who  wished  to  see  a 
wheat-thrashing  machine  in  operation  some  distance  from  the 
school-honse.  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  the  company 
started,  and,  of  coarse,  matters  of  seeing  and  inspecting  the 
cariosity  mast  be  dispatched  in  short  meter.  By  the  time  we 
got  to  the  place  the  dozen  horses  were  being  attached  to  the 
machine,  and  next  moment  they  were  in  motion.  The  old 
school-bell  began  to  ring,  bat  we  had  jost  began  to  see,  and 
procrastinated  oar  retaro.  Time  fled,  and  onr  hearts  began  to 
beat  harriedly,  as  we  thoaght  of  the  beating  that  we  shoald  get 
when  we  reached  the  school-honse.  At  half-past  one  the  partf 
began  to  ma,  and  in  five  minates  all  were  at  the  school-honse 
door.  We  walked  in,  bat  no  notice  was  taken  of  as.  After 
awhile,  however,  the  spectacles  were  removed,  and,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  solemnity,  he  of  the  hickory  thus  began:  "  Gentlemen, 
7on  have  been,  as  I  snppose,  to  see  the  thrashing  machine;  and 
as  it  is  iuelf  a  great  cariosity,  and  as  I  desire  the  whole  school 
to  comprehend  the  mystery  of  the  motion,  yon  will  please  form, 
hand  in  hand,  in  a  ring,  and  march  ronnd  the  stove  standing 
here,  that  we  may  all  have  a  sight  of  the  thrashing  machine." 
This  was  a  momentoas  speech,  thongh  very  brieC  uid  we  had 
to  comply.  The  stove  stood  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  and, 
having  locked  hands,  the  old  gentlemim  pat  as  in  motion  by  a 
most  vigofoas  application  of  an  ox-gad,  foUy  eight  foet  long. 
We  were  cat  and  slashed  most  barbaroosly,  as  we  chased  each 
other  roond;  a»d  right  glad  were  wo  all  when  the  okerciso  was 
oodod,  ahd  were  toU  that  we  conld  take  oar  seats  and  learn  onr 
«pelling-lessa»s.  Those  days  of  hickory  sticks  are  gone;  and 
bleesed  is  it  to  know  that  wo  have  now  nothing  bnt  their  mem- 
ory with  which  to  torment  as.  The  world  Is  reeling  now  to  the 
other  extfomOf  and  trying  to  bring  op  the  rising  genoraUoa 


withoat  the  rod.  Bo  flaetoatee  the  worid— eo  rises  and  fkDs  the 
mass  aronnd  as*  We  presame  thA  there  are  some  peneas 
living  now  who  expeet  to  live  hwg  enoogh  to  eeo  moral  sastioa 
entlrelf  omnipotent  in  the  management  of  the  youg.  Well, 
wo  hope  that  saoh  a  state  of  aflUn  sMr  come;  ^t  hardly  do 
we  hope,  judging  ftom  the  extreme  smartness  of  <be  boys  aew 
living,  to  see  the  period  oorselves.  Yet  hail,  say  we,  to  the 
good  time  ooming,  if  it  is  eoming,  when  Sriomon's  ad? iee  will 
bo  needed  onlf  to  remind  ns  of  the  days  wfaon  thoy  •'vho 
spaiod  the  rod  did  bat  spoil  the  diild.** 

We  present  as  oar  engravings  this  month,  the  Indiana  Bob> 
piul  for  the  Insane  and  the  Milk  Maid— tho  former  a  Heel, 
plate  engraving  by  Messrs.  Jewett  k  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  the 
latter  a  meszotint  by  F.  E.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  The 
designer  of  the  Hospital,  Mr.  Coetigan,  we  Chink  has  exbibiied 
fine  taste  and  skill;  and  a  more  competent  man  than  tho  Sopcf- 
intondent,  Mr.  Patterson,  so  for  as  onr  knowledge  extendi,  it 
wonld  bo  probably  difllcalt  to  find.  The  edifice  is  a  plaia,  aeat, 
sabstantial,  and  durable  bniUing.  In  ito  eonstraetioa  gieal 
care  has  boon  exercised  respecting  the  proper  ventilation  of 
the  looms — a  matter  of  no  small  importanoo  in  any  bniUing 
devoted  to  the  nse  of  invalid  characters.  The  patieats,  of 
whom  several  are  capable,  prodoced  on  the  Hospital  turn  the 
first  year  crops  valned  at  aboat  one  thonsaad  doUais.  Dariag 
the  first  two  years  of  the  opening  of  the  institntion,  sixty  pu' 
sons  were  restored  to  their  reason  and  to  the  society  of  thsfr 
friends.  Among  these  were  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned 
and  the  nnleamed,  the  old  and  the  yoong,  the  homicidal  and 
the  soicidal,  the  raving  maniac  and  the  sahjeet  of  deep  ■cha* 
choly.  A  small  library  of  well-selectod  miseoUaaeons  readtag 
matur  has  been  collected,  partly  by  porehase  and  partly  by 
donation.  It  promises  maeh  good.  The  total  cost  of  the  boiU- 
ing  was  eighty-five  thoasand  dollars. 

A  yoang  lady,  whose  parents  met  with  pocnniary  reverses  ia 
an  eastern  city  some  years  since,  was  compelled  by  one  of 
three  things  to  obtain  her  livelihood— the  noodle,  school-teocbiag, 
or  book-making.  After  much  hesitation,  she  chose  the  last. 
Her  first  hook  sold  slowly,  and  gave  bat  poor  hope  of  aay 
remaneration.  Saddeoly  the  sales  of  her  second  book,  enti- 
tled the  "Wide,  Wide  World,"  took  a  torn,  and  in  a  few 
months  twenty  thoasand  copies  were  sold,  and  the  was  the 
possosior  of  several  thoasand  dollars.  This  is  ono  of  the  veir 
few  cases  in  this  covntry  in  which  aathorship  piovof  any  tfaiac 
bat  a  sinking  fnnd. 

In  his  recent  visit  to  Cincinnati,  wo  had  the  ploasnn  of  s 
call  from  Mr.  Gongh,  the  yoang  and  eloqaent  advocate  of  tem- 
perance. Bis  excessive  labors,  we  extremely  regret,  are  tellinc 
sadly  opon  his  health.  The  friends  of  the  canso  shonld  not 
make  too  floqneot  and  heavy  calls  npon  Mr.  Gongh,  and  eat 
short  his  efforts,  and  send  him  to  his  grave  before  half  his  dayi 
are  accomplished.  In  no  man  have  we  ever  soon  so  finely 
blended  trne  worth  and  modest  bearing.  Willing  himself  to 
converse,  he  is  more  willing  to  listen.  As  in  pabBe  so  la 
private,  there  is  not  in  his  langnago  a  word  nor  a  syllable  that 
looks  toward  coarseness  or  vulgarity.  Of  tho  most  refiaed 
taste,  he  pleases  while  he  instmcts,  wherever  he  goes  or  with 
whomever  he  mingles.  May  the  all-wise  Father  ever  have  hiai 
and  the  interests  of  the  oanse  which  he  so  ably  advocates  is 
his  holy  and  mereifol  keeping,  granting  him  a  long  life  and  das 
strength  for  all  the  toils  through  which  he  may  bo  called  to  pan! 

Walking  along  one  of  oar  streets  the  other  day,  we  saw  a  UttJs 
child,  apparently  not  more  than  two  years  old,  crying  and  rva- 
ning  out  upon  the  street  after  its  papa.  The  poor  little  thiai 
wished  to  go  along  with  its  father;  but  tho  latter,  not  liking  the 
'*  noise  "  of  his  daughter,  turned  round,  and,  in  a  rage,  slappsd 
it  in  the  face  and  tombled  it  down.  Unsatisflod  with  this,  bs 
oemmenoed  beating,  with  inhuman  ferocity,  tho  little  thing  ai 
she  lay  npon  the  pavement,  till,  it  wonld  seem,  his  strenith  was 
exhausted.  How  did  we  feel  ao  we  passed  by!  It  was  not  a 
Christian  feeling,  perhaps,  bnt  we  did  ahoMt  desire  to  beat  the 
fother  himself  for  such  eraehy;  and  though  many  days  have 
elapsed  since  the  oocnrrence,  our  heart  writhes  when  ws  re- 
membw  the  tears  and  struggles  of  the  little  giri,  as  she  lay  pns* 
trate  and  helpless  under  the  blows  of  the  brntal  folhor.  Wbsa 
*will  parents  loam  to  oorroot  in  love  instead  of  angerl 
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»X  BBinir  BOOIB. 


Thb  life  of  Oovper  is  one  of  sad  and  singular 
interest  He  seemed  in  societj  one  of  the  liveliest 
of  beings;  bat  as  soon  as  he  relapsed  into  solitude 
a  shade  of  the  deepest  melaneholj  came  over  him. 
Timid  in  his  habits,  he  Was  the  antipode  of  this  in 
hia  irritings;  defected  in  the  tone  of  his  mind,  he 
was  replete  with  mirth  and  playfulness  in  all  his 
oorrespondenoe;  wretched  in  an  extraordinsxy  de- 
gree, so  far  as  personal  feeling  was  concerned,  he 
yet  conyulsed  the  whole  nation  with  his  John 
Oilpin-* 

"AeiUMn 
Of  cradit  and  miowm," 

whose  feats  of  horsemanship  transoended  the  grand- 
est efforts  ever  made  in  that  line  in  all  England, 
and  whose  horse  flew  along'  tompike-roads  and 
through  turnpike-gates  as  if  a  hundred  lions  were 
at  his  heels.  It  is  reported  of  Cowper^  that  after 
having  spent  an  evening  in  social  conversation 
with  some  of  his  friends,  he  would  retire  to  his 
room,  and  give  vent  to  his  pent-up  grief  in  a  flood 
of  tears.  He  thought  that  happiness  was  the  boon 
of  others,  but  that  nothing  except  misery  was 
reserved  for  him.  Despairing  oftentimes  of  the 
menj  of  God  ever  reaching  his  case,  he  spoke  in 
almost  rapturous  terms  of  its  being  given  to  all 
others.  To  gain  an  aecurdte  view  of  his  char- 
acter, it  will  be  necessary  to  go  somewhat  into 
detail  respecting  his  life,  his  habits  of  thought,  and 
his  style  of  writing. 

William  Cowper  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  15th  of  November,  1731.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  John  Oowper,  D.  D.,  was  rector  of  Grtot 
Beskhamstead,  in  the  county  of  Hertfordshire,  just 
mentioned,  and  was  likewise  one. of  the  chaplains 
to  King  (George  the  Second.  His  mother,  who  was 
daughter  of  Roger  Bonne,  Esq.,  of  Norfolk,  was  of 
an  extremely  delicate  constitution,  and  died  in  the 
year  1737,  when  William  was  but  six  years  old. 
His  father  died  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1756, 
nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
when  his  son  William  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
Vol..  XII.--19 


But  one  other  person  of  the  ftoily  survived  the 
death  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  that  was  «^ohn, 
a  younger  brother  to  William.  Previous  to  the 
death  of  his  mother,  Cowper  was  sent  for  instruc- 
tion to  a  day  school  kept  in  his  native  village. 
An  allusion  is  made  to  this  circumstance  in  one  of 
his  poems: 

'<T1m  c«fd*&er,  Bobin,  daj  hj  daj, 
Dmw  »•  to  Mhool  akmc  Ui«  poblio  wmr, 
Daliglitod  with  mj  banU*  eosoh,  fwd  wfapt 
In  •oarlttt  mantla  wann,  and  Talvat  cap.** 

Subsequent  to  the  death  of  his  beloved  parent, 
whom  he  cherished  with  the  tenderest  affection, 
he  was  taken  from  the  village  school  and  put  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Pitman,  an  excellent  teacher  and 
disciplinarian,  who  lived  a  few  miles  from  his 
father's.  Here  he  remained  for  nearly  two  years, 
tiH  some  alarming  disesse  of  his  eyes  rendered  it 
necessary  to  sehd  him  to  an  oculist's  in  London. 
Remaining  here  for  two  years  longer,  without  any 
special  benefit  being  rendered  him,  he  exchanged 
his  situation  with  the  oculist  for  a  residence  at 
Westminster  School,  where  he  quite  unexpectedly 
found  a  remedy  for  his  eyes  in  an  attack  of  the 
small-pox,  which  the  young  student  thought  "  the 
better  oculist  of  the  two."  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  definiteness  respecting  the  profi- 
ciency of  Cowper  while  at  school,  though  his  biog- 
raphers usually  credit  him  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. Some  anecdotes  are  related  of  him  while 
at  Westminster  which  go  clearly  to  prove  his  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  of  character,  and  his  indispo- 
sition to  mingle  with  the  common  herd  of  boys  in 
their  sports.  Whenever  he  passed  through  the 
playground  he  was  pretty  sure  to  receive  a  salute 
from  some  mischievous  fellow  after  the  following 
sort:  "Halloo,  Bill  I  you  ninny  chicken-heart,  come 
this  way  and  show  yourself  a  man,  and  not  be 
sneaking  along  there  as  though  the  ground  were 
too  good  for  you  to  walk  on."  Such  salutations, 
no  matter  how  thoughtlessly  or  innocently  made, 
cut  like  a  dagger  at  Cowper's  heart.  Nor  could  he 
ever  find  it  in  his  heart  to  retaliate.  He  only  hur- 
ried from  his  companions,  and,  shutting  himself 
up  in  some  solitaiy  place,  indulged  a  train  of  the 
most  foreboding  and  terrible  reflections,  or  wished 
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himaelf  ont  of  the  world,  and  foreyer  free  from  the 
gibee  and  sneera  of  his  fellows. 

Upon  leaving  Westminster,  GoWper  was  articled 
for  three  years  to  a  solicitor  by  the  name  of  Chap- 
man, in  London.  His  apprenticeship  to  the  law, 
however,  was  about  like  some  other  apprentice- 
ships, in  which  the  apprentice  gets  a  knowledge 
of  every  thing,  or  rather  any  thing,  except  his 
trade.  He  whiled  away  his  time  he  hardly  kneW 
how;  and  when  his  three  years  were  up,  he  did 
not  appear  at  all  ambitions  of  obtaining  any  office, 
from  Uiat  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
down  to  that  of  petty  constable  of  some  ward  in 
London.  "Qb  appeared  to  hare  no  affection  particu- 
larly for  Mr.  Chapman  or  his  profession,  as  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  letter,  written  thirty  years 
alter,  to  an  intimate  friend  will  show^  "I  did  aet- 
nally  live  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  a  solic- 
itor—that is  to  say,  I  slept  three  yean  in  his  house; 
but  I  lived— that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my  days  in 
Southampton  row,  as  you  very  well  samember. 
There  was  I  and  the  future  Loid  Chancellor  con- 
stantly employed  from  morning  till  night  in  gigw 
gling  and  mike  giggle,  instead  of  studying  the 
law."  This  passage,  insignificant  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  evidence  enough  that  Cowper  eaved  nothing 
about  the  legal  profession,  and  that  he  was  simply 
wasting  his  tinie  rather  than  doing  any  thing  else. 

Quitting  Chapman,  Cowper  entered  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  thinking  that  probably  the  higher 
departments  of  law  might  find  something  to  intei^ 
est  his  mind,  though  the  elementary  prineiples  had 
proved  dry  as  ashes  to  him.  Here  he  had  Thurlow, 
subsequently  Lord  Chancellor— the  person  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  just  quoted— together  with  Bonnel 
Thoraton,  as  his  associates.  He  tried  veiy  hard, 
it  seems,  to  mak6  some  progress  in  study,  and  had 
his  hours  for  thinking,  and  readings  and  reviewing; 
but  it  was  all  to  no  puipose.  The  law  and  Cowper 
were  two  different  things,  and  would  not  go  to- 
gether, spite  of  study  er  entreaty.  Literature  and 
poetry  engaged  his  attention  and  absoibed  most  of 
his  time.  There  was  a  periodical  in  existence 
just  then  known  as  The  Connoisseur,  published  by 
his  friends  Colman  and  Thornton,  to  which  he 
made  frequent  contributions.  He  received  in  re- 
turn for  his  efibrts  nothing  but  the  simple  gratula- 
tions  of  his  publishers,  which  certainly  was  ex- 
ceedingly slim  pay.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  o{  Uie  twelve  yean  spent  at  the  Temple  not 
twelve  months  were  given  by  Cowper  to  any  thing 
except  purely  poetical  and  classical  pursuits.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  being  over  thilty 
yean  of  age,  he  began  quite  naturally  to  think  of 
associating  with  himself  for  life  some  one  who 
would  love  him  and  sympathize  with  him  in  all 
his  successes,  his  joys,  his  griefs,  and  his  disap^ 
pointments.  But  the  thought  of  marriage  was 
immediately  and  forever  silenced  in  his  mind  by 
the  fact,  that  he  had  idled  away  the  better  part  of 
his  life,  and  that  his  slend^  finances  were  scarcely 
adequate  to  his  own  support,  letting  alone  the  sup- 


port of  another.  He  relapsed,  consequently,  into  a 
state  of  melancholy,  and  commenced  picturing  to 
himself  the  forlorn  prospect  before  him.  His  father 
and  mother,  his  brothere  and  sisten,  all  save  a 
brother,  were  asleep  in  the  grave,  and  he  often- 
times more  thait  half  wished  himself  asleep  there, 
too.  Thus  cast  down  he  made  no  effort  to  rise. 
His  friends — for  notwithstendiag  his  apprehensioiis 
he  still  had  some  true  friends— seeing  his  condi- 
tion, and  supposing  that  he  wished  to  get  married, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  get  along  in  life,  resolved  to  pro- 
cure a  situation  for  him  as  reading  derk  and  derk 
of  the  private  committee  of  the  house  of  lords. 

Besides  being  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  either  of  these  offices,  his 
extreme  tenderness  of  spirit  seemed  for  awhile  to 
deter  him  from  accepting  the  kind  offer  of  his 
friends.  Any  exhibition  ot  himself  in  public,  un- 
der any  cireumstances,  was,  in  his  own  emphatic 
language,  "mortal  poison  to  his  souL".  He  could 
not  endure  it  Having  debated  the  qvestion  in  his 
mind  for  over  a  week,  he  finally  conolnded  to  ex- 
change the  clerkship  of  the  private  committee  for 
the  cleriohip  of  the  joomalB  in  the  house  of  lords— 
a  far  less  diificult  position,  but  one  that  yidded  a 
less  pecuniary  reward.  Here  Cowper  began  to  be 
eomposed,  and  half  dreamed  that  he  might  yet  be 
able  to  get  married  and  be  happy.  But  hia  dream 
was  of  short  duration.  A  debate  arose  in  Pariia- 
ment  respecting  his  fitness  for  the  appointment 
just  taken,  and  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  to  answer  for  his  compe- 
tency in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  clerkship. 
The  summons  to  him  waa  teniUe  in  the  extreme. 
He  felt  his  incompetency,  and  he  Mt,  too,  his  in- 
ability to  prepare  for  the  examination  awaiting 
him.  By  the  time  the  ceremony  waste  take  place, 
so  utterly  confused  and  lost  was  he,  that  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  gave  way.  "Be  was  no  longer  him- 
self. In  this  distressing  state  he  was  taken  to  St 
Albans,  and  put  under  medical  treatment  with  Dr. 
Cotton,  with  whom  he  remained  for  nearly  two 
yeare. 

His  notions  of  marriage  being  thus  finstrated  a 
second  time,  he  never  thought  of  it  again.  Some 
persons,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  they  pervert 
known  facts,  attribute  this  misfortune  of  Cowper 
to  religion,  and  its  alleged  distracting  inflaenoe 
on  his  mind.  But  religion  had  no  more  connection 
with  his  mental  calamity  in  the  present  instance 
than  religion  had  in  the  production  of  the  knight- 
errantry  of  Don  Quixote.  He  had  seldom  thought 
or  conversed  on  the  subject  of  personal  piety.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  soon  alter  the  resto- 
ration of  his  reason  and  his  health  he  began  seri- 
ously to  think  upon  his  soul's  salvation.  A  change 
was  about  to  come  oVer  him,  and  his  captivity  was 
to  cease.  His  prison  doore  were  unfolded,  and  he 
experienced  a  clear  escape  from  sin  and  a  "fall 
immunity  from  penal  woe."  His  brother  John, 
Fellow  of  Bennett's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  visited 
him  about  this  time,  and  aided  quite  materially  in 
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RStoring  equanimity  to  his  mind.  He  famiaked 
him  some  remarlu  on  Ohiiotian  experience  of  de- 
cided ralne,  and  nscommended  the  frequent  reading 
of  tibe  Bible  as  being  an  antidote  to  the  melancholy 
that  xras  erer  feeding  on  his  mind.  In  a  measure 
the  adrice  irai  followed;  but  immediately  upon  the 
return  of  his  brother  to  Cambridge,  he  hegui  to  feel 
himself  a  stranger  among  strangers,  with  a  sinking 
of  spirits  and  a  sense  of  4^<^1<^a  stealing  over 
him. 

In  the  summer  of  1765.  he  1^  St.  Albans,  and 
took  private  lodgings  in  the  tovn  of  Huntington. 
Here,  as  by  a  direct  act  of  Proridence,  he  was 
brought  in  contact  with'  Rev.  Mr.  IjAwin  and  his 
excellent  family.  Oowper  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  Church  on  the  Sabbath  during  his  short 
stay  in  Huntington,  and  William  Cawthome  ITn- 
win,  son  of  the  above,  frequently  observing  him, 
at  last  introduced  himself  to  Cowper,  and  asked 
him  home  to  tea>  To  this  the  latter  consented, 
though  not  without  some  hesitation.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  this  family,  however,  was  the  making 
of  him.  They  were  people  after  his  own  heart — 
pious,  intelligent,  benevolent,  and  affectionate.  He 
entered  immediately  into  the  most  endearing  inti- 
macy with  them.  But  he  was  not  long  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friend,  Hr.  Unwin,  who 
was  suddenly  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  one 
Sabbath  morning  on  his  way  to  Church.  After 
this  sad  calamity  the  family,  at  the  invitation 
of  Rev.  John  Newton,  removed  to  Olney  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. During  the  first  ^re  years  of  Cow- 
p^s  residence  here  there  was  no  materiel  inter- 
ruption of  either  his  health  or  religious  comfort. 
The  death  of  his  'brother  John,  at  Cambridge,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1770,  no  doubt  had  a  mourn- 
fully desolating  influence  on  his  mind.  He  seemed 
for  a  year  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  was  visited 
again  with  a  return  of  hypochondriasis,  which  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  violence  to  the  close  of 
bis  life.  Mrs.  Fnwin,  whom  he  always  respected 
and  loved  as  a  mother,  nursed  him  with  the  ten- 
derest  regard.  Mr.  Newton  likewise,  next  to  the 
duties  of  the  ministry,  made  it  the  business  of  his 
liie  to  attend  the  soff^rer  under  his  grievous  affliction. 

Partially  recovering  from  his  disorder,  Cowper 
commenced  turning  his  attention  to  literary  tnat- 
tcrs — ^letter-writing  and  poetry,  in  both  of  which 
arts  it  is  well  known  he  excelled.  The  Nightin- 
gale and  the  Glow-Worm,  a  beautif\il  fable,  was 
one  of  his  first  amusements.  After  this  followed 
Table  Talk,  The  Progress  of  Error,  Truth,  and 
Expostulation.  In  March,  1782,  his  first  volume 
was  issued  from  the  press,  which  was  received  with 
considerable  favor.  Early  in  the  following  year, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Austen,  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  he  commenced '  The  Task,  fie 
was  engaged  on  this  poem  nearly  eighteen  months. 
This  lon^  time  of  composition  arose  from  the 
fact  thai  he  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  leisure 
in  reading,  and  conversing  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
Lady  Austen,  and  other  friends.    Another  cfrcum- 


stance,  too,  toay  give  a  fuller  explanation.  "I 
was  doubtful,"  says  Cowper,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
'* whether  I  should  ever  bring  it  to  a  conclusion, 
forking  ofteh  in  such  distress  of  mind,  as  while  it 
spurred  me  to  the  work,  at  the  same  time  threatened 
t6  disqualify  me  for  it."  In  1787  he  was  attacked 
with  a  nervous  fever,  which  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quifth^his  poetical  efforts  some  nine  months.'  In 
December,  1796,  his  dear  friend,  Mrs.  XTnwin,  died, 
Vhich  carried  a  shock  to  his  heart  from  which  he 
never  recovered. 

Early  in  the  year  1800  he  was  attacked  with  a 
general  weakness  of  his  system,  which  terminated 
in  dropsy,  and  this  ultimately  in  death.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  real  change  in  his  mind 
up  to  the  last  moments  of  his  existence.  To  a 
friend  who  visited  him  a  few  days  before  he  died, 
Cowper  ventured  to  speak  of  his  approaching  dis- 
solution as  a  signal  of  his  deliverance  from  all  his 
earthly  sorrows.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments, 
his  friend  proceeded  to  say,  that  in  the  world  to 
which  he  was  hastening  the  merciful  Redeemer 
had  prepared  unspeakable  happiness  for  all  his 
children,  and  consequently  for  him.  When  the 
latter  clause  of  this  sentence  was  uttered,  a  shade 
of  desolation  passed  over  the  face  of  Cowper, 
which  seemed  to  say  that  mercy  and  happiness 
could  hardly  be  for  him.  On  the  last  day  of  his 
life  he  was  unusually  calm  and  silent,  and  for 
some  hours  before  his  spirit  took  its  flight  a  deadly 
palene^  rested  upon  his  countenance.  At  five  min- 
utes before  five  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
the  25th  day  of  April,  1800,  he  ceased  to  breathe; 
and  so  gently  did  he  sink  away,  that  though  there 
were  several  persons  in  the  room  at  the  time  in- 
tently fixed  in  looking  upon  his  face,  not  one  could 
determine  the  precise  hour  of  his  departure. 

Dr.  Johnson  awards  the  praise  to  Thomson  that 
"he  wrote  no  line  which,  dying,  he  wished  to  blot." 
He  might  have  made  the  same  remark  in  reference 
to  Cowper  had  he  lived  in  his  day  and  been  con- 
versant with  his  poetry.  There  is  less  imperfec- 
tion in  the  poems  of  Cowper  than  in  those  of 
Thomson,  and  their  moral  tone  is  above  criticism. 
Thomson  is  frequently  pedantic  and  ostentatious 
in  his  style.  He  seldom  has  a  good  line  but  he 
makes  up  for  it  by  a  bad  one.  He  takes  no  pains, 
uses  no  self-correction,  and  cares  nothing  about 
labor  of  any  kind.  Labor  is,  in  truth,  a  thing 
which  he  despises.  Hence,  though  capable  of 
writing  the  most  delightful,  heart-felt  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  he  is  often  guilty  of  penning 
pieces  of  the  most  fiimsy,  roundabout,  and  un- 
meaning nature.  Th«  first  lines  of  that  inimi- 
table poem,  "The  Seasons,"  are  a  specimen  of 
strange  medley  and  nonsense: 

"Odme,  centle  Sifftnf!  ethereal  mildness,  come*. 
And'from  Uie  bosom  of  yon  dripping  clond, 
While  mnsio  wajcet  around,  vail'd  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowitif  roees,  oa  our  ptaiiis  descend.** 

Even  a  metaphysician  or  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
logomachy  would  find  it  difficult  to  interpret  these 
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words.  In  Cowper  there  i»  no  such  redundancj 
and  superfluity  of  epithets.  He  is  careful  in  the 
choice  of  his  topics,  simple  in  his  style,  and  graphic 
in  his  descriptions.  He  has  been  accused,  it  is 
true,  with  too  much  fastidiousness  and  nenrous- 
ness.  As  a  man  he  was  extremely  fastidious  and 
nervous,  but  he  never  carried  the  one  or  the  other 
into  his  writings.  He  was  a  man  there,  though  he 
was  a  child  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
around  him.  In  his  poetry  there  is  no  disease,  no 
complaining,  no  fear,  no  distrust.  All  is  sound, 
bright,  clear,  and  consistent.  He  is  as  impressive 
as  Young,  without  his  epigrammatic  smartness;  he 
is  as  fervently  a  Christian  as  Montgomery;  and 
often  equals  in  solemn  dignity  the  productions  of 
Milton  himself. 

In  epistolary  correspondence  Cowper  has  been 
taken  as  a  iQodel,  and  most  justly  so,  for  few  men 
have  written  with  more  ease  and  correctness  than 
himself.  The  following,  while  it  gives  a  fair  speci- 
men of  his  skill  in  letter- writing,  reveals^  to  a  great 
extent,  the  severity  of  his  depression  of  spirits, 
and  shows  also  that  faint  gleams  of  pleasure  could 
occasionally  break  through  his  settled  melancholy. 
It  is  dated  Mundsley,  September  5, 1795,  and  is 
addressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Buchanan: 

"I  will  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  to  whomsoever 
I  may  address  myself,  a  letter  from  me  can  no 
otherwise  be  welcome  than  as  a  curiosity.  To  you, 
sir,  I  address  this;  urged  to  it  by  extreme  penury 
of  employment,  and  the  desire  I  feel  to  learn  SQme- 
thing  of  what  is  doing,  and  has  been  done  at  Wes- 
ton— ^my  beloved  WestonI— since  I  left  it.  The 
coldness  of  these  blasts,  even  in  the  hottest  days, 
has  been  such,  that,  added  to  the  irritation  of  the 
salt  spray,  with  which  they  are  always  chdrged, 
they  have  occasioned  me  an  inflammation  in  the 
eyelids,  which  threatened  a  few  days  since  to  con- 
fine me  entirely;  but  by  absenting  myself  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  beach,  an4  guarding  my 'face 
witli  an  umbrella,  that  inconvenience  is  in  some 
degree  abated.  My  chamber  commands  a  very  near 
view  of  the  ocean,  and  the  ships  at  high  water 
approach  so  closely,  that  a  man  furnished  with 
better  eyes,  than  mine  might,  I  doubt  not,  discern 
the  sailors  from  the  window.  No  situation,  at 
least  when  the  weather  is  clear  and  bright,  can  be 
plcasanter;  which  you  will  easily  credit,  when  I 
add,  that  it  imparts  something  a  little  resembling 
pleasure  even  to  me.  Gratify  me  with  news  from 
Weston.  If  Mr.  Oregson,  and  your  neighbors  the 
Courtenays,  are  there,  mention  me  to  them  in  such 
terms  as  you  see  good.  Tell  me  if  my  poor  birds 
are  living:  I  never  see  the  herbs  I  used  to  give 
them  without  a  collection  of  them,  and  some- 
times am  ready  to  gather  them,  forgetting  that  I 
am  not  at  home.    Pardon  this  intrusion." 

Cowper  has  been  accused,  as  before  remarked,  of 
feebleness  and  a  want  of  masculine  energy.  But 
certainly  this  is  without  just  foimdation.  His 
lines  on  the  loss  of  the  Boyal  George  are  as  re- 
plete with  real  manliness  and  energy  of  expression 


as  the  same  number  of  lines  irom  the  pen  of  any 
other  poet,  living  or  dead,  on  any  subject  that  may 
be  named: 

t<ToUf«rth«brmTe! 

Th*  braTtt  that  are  no  raofa! 
All  sank  bcoaath  the  wave. 
Fait  bjr  their  natire  ihotel 

Eight  hundred  of  the  braTe, 

Whose  eourace  well  was  tried, 
Had  made  the  vet sel  bee!* 

And  laid  her  en  her  tide. 

A  la^  breeze  shook  the  throads. 

And  she  wa«  overset; 
Dowa  went  the  Bofal  Oeorfa, 

With  all  bar  ovew  oonplale. 

Ton  for  the  bfave! 

Brave  Kempenlbit  U  gone; 
His  last  sea-figbt  is  foaght; 

His  work  of  glorj  dbne. 

It  was  Bot  in  the  battle; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock; 
She  tpmng  opon  no  fatal  leak; 

£Uie  ran  npoa  no  roek. 
His  swofd  was  in  its  sbeatb; 

Hie  fingers  held  the  pen» 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

With  twice  four  bondred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  tp, 

Onoe  dreaded  bj  onr  foes! 
And  mingle  with  oar  cnp 

The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  jet  are  soand, 

And  she  may  float  again. 
Fall  charged  with  EngUod^  thnadar. 

And  plow  the  distant  main. 
Bat  Kempenfelt  is  gone; 

His  victories  are  o*Wi 
And  be  and  bis  eight  bondred 

Shall  plow  the  wave  no  more.** 

Every  Sabbath  in  our  churches  we  sing  hynms 
of  Cowper's  composing.  The  reader,  by  turning 
to  the  index  of  first  lines  in  his  Hynm-Book,  will 
find  several  from  his  pen. 

His  lines  to  Mary  and  those  on  receiving  the 
picture  of  his  ipother  are  admitted,  even  by  the 
severest  critics,  to  be  among  the  most  pathetic 
ever  written.  It  seems  unnecessaiy  to  make  quo- 
tations from  either  of  them.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  them  in  proof  of  the  position  just  taken.  His 
satires  are  keen  and  pointed,  and  copy  much  of  the 
razor-like  irony  of  Horace,  with  whose  poems  he 
was  particularly  familiar.  His  life  was  a  strange 
imd  melancholy  one;  but  it  had  no  influence  in 
tinging  his  poetzy  with  sadness.  The  Castaway 
is  one  of  his  finest  pieces.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
such  loneliness,  and  solitude,  and  utter  ruin  and 
desolation  pervading  it  as  makes  one  shudder  in  its 
perusal.  We  close  this  article,  already  too  long, 
with  the  last  stanza  of  this  poem,  in  which  the  poet 
brings  in  himself  to  share  the  general  misezy: 
"  No  voice  divine  the  storm  aHared, 
No  light  propitious  shone, 
When,  snatched  from  all  efleetaal  aid, 

We  perished  each  alone; 
Bat  I  beneath  a  roaghar  sea, 
And  wbelmod  in  deeper  galft  thaa  be." 
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I  WAS  utfcing  in  the  parlor  of  one  of  onr  moat 
wealthy  and  influential  citiaens  a  short  time  since, 
when  the  cohyersation  turned  upon  the  npid 
growth  of  Cincinnati  and  the  wealth  of  her  citi- 
zens, and  then  upoA  the  west,  with  its  yei  nnde- 
T^oped  power  and  its'  giant  strides  in  tiie  march 
of  improYement  within  the  last  half  centuy.  We 
spoke  of  the  vast  fortunes  which  had  been  realised 
by  the  early  settlers,  who  fortunately  purchased 
ground  near  the  present  city  limits.  At  length  he 
began  to  speak  of  his  own  history,  and  related  to 
me  the  following  incidents,  which  I  have  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  the 
Repository. 

"In  my  earlier  years  I  came  from  the  'land  of 
steady  habits'  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  then  almost 
wilderness  west.  Here  and  there  were  small  trad- 
ing posts  scattered  through  this  great  valley.  Our 
location  was  forty  miles  from  a  groceiy  or  mill. 
The  forest  was  unbroken,  and  game  was  abundant. 
Just  back  from  the  riter  on  the  hills,  deer  were 
abundant,  and  at  any  time  one  could  be  brought 
in.  Wild  turkeys  were  so  plenty  that  they  were  of 
little  value.  I  knew  one  settler  who  packed  in  salt 
a  barrel  of  the  breasts  of  this  wild  fowl.  Other 
game  was  in  like  manner  abundant.  Cincinnati 
was  a  small  town  of  only  tve  thousand  inhabitants. 
There  were  then  no  steamers  plying  on  the  waters 
of  Ohio,  or  crowding  the  levees  of  the  cities  now 
so  thickly  set  along  its  shores.  The  flat-boat  was 
the  only  method  of  coAveying  our  produce  to  tbe 
southern  market  The  voyage  to  New  Orleahs  was 
long  and  difficult,  occupying  sometimes  six  months' 
time.  I  have  knowii  men  to  make  their  wills  be- 
fore leaving  home  on  the  voyage^  fearing  lest  they 
might  never  return.  And  their  parting  from  their 
family  and  friends  seemed  often  like  a  farewell 
scene  of  those  who  never  expect  to  meet  again. 
Sometimes  several  neighbors  would  combine,  and 
build  a  boat,  in  which  they  would  float  their  pro- 
duce to  the  market  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  then,  selling  their  boat,  walk  back  to  their 
Homes  on  the  Ohio,  through  the  dense  and  untrod- 
den forests  of  the  sooth  and  west  At  other  tinges, 
when  groceries  wero  to  be  brought  back,  they 
Would  urge  their  boat  against  the  rapid  current  of 
tbe  river  with  their  long  oars,  or  by  taking  a  rope 
abead,  make  it  fast  to  a  tree,  and  then  hauling  the 
boat  up  to  it,  and  then  again  taking  the  rope 
ahead.  Thus  wearily,  day  after  day,  and  week  afber 
week,  did  we  labor  to  bring  home  our  groceries, 
which  are  now  brought  by  the  steamer  in  six  days. 

"For  several  years  I  was  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
boating  business.  In  the  mean  Umd  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  lady  of  much  loveliness  of 
character,  at  a  small  place  about  one  hundred  and 
fifly  miles  above  Cincinnati;  and  the  time  drew 
near  when  I  was  to  make  her  my  own.    As  might 


be  supposed,  I  began  to  look  around  me  to  see  how 
I  ahould  be  enabled  to  support  her.  With  all  my 
hard  toil  for  yeam  I  had  saved  only  a  few  dollars, 
and  I  knew  that  unless  I  could  get  into  some  per-* 
manent  business  t  should  never  succeed. 

"The  day  of  my  marriage  came,  and  with  it 
came  the  wiU  and  energy  to  do,  now  that  I  felt 
that  I  had  some  one  for  whom  to  labor.  My  wife's 
father  gave  her  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  desired 
me  to  settle  upon  it,  and  become  a  fanner.  But 
farming  was  not  congenial  to  my  tastes,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  doing  it  If  I  could  only  get 
to  Cincinnati  I  felt  suro  that  I  could  succeed.  I 
had  about  throe  hundred  dollars  with  which  to 
commence;  but  how  wss  I  to  get  there,  or  how 
commence  after  I  got  there  t  My  scanty  means 
would  not  go  far  toward  accomplishing  the  object 

"  At  last  I  determined  to  build  me  a  boat,  and  in 
it  place  my  wife  and  goods  and  float  doWn  to  Cin- 
cinnati. 'Where  there  is  a  will,  there  ia  a  way,'  is 
an  old  but  a  true  proveri).  Forthwith  I  commenced, 
and  after  a  few  days  completed  my  flat-boat  I 
then  placed  in  it  all  our  worldly  goods,  and  pushed 
boldly  oat  into  the  stream,  trusting  that  it  would 
bear  us  safely  to  our  desired  port.  SwifUy  the 
current  bore  us  away  fiom  the  home  of  her  I  loved. 
But  as  thd  faces  of  Uiose  we  loved  grew  dim  in  the 
distance^  and  were  finally  lost  by  a  sudden  curve 
in,  the  river,  a  pang  of  something  like  remorse 
came  over  me.  I  oould  not  feel  that  it  was  right  in 
me  thus  to  jeopardise  the  happiness  of  another 
than  myself  in  any  such  wild  scheme,  and  I  almost 
condemned  myself  for  the  step  I  had  taken.  Then 
I  turned  my  eyes  toward  the  shore  of  the  river, 
wliose  steep  banks  were  covered  with  various  kinds 
of  trees,  and  all  beautiful  with  the  fresh-bursting 
foliage  of  spring,  and  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the 
nmming  sun;  and  then,  as  I  gaaed  at  the  asure 
sky,  so  calm,  and  pure,  and  hopeful,  and  then  in 
the  eyes  of  her  who  sat  in  the  rude-built  boat,  for 
whose  sake  I  had  dared  all,  risked  all,  and  read 
there  only  hope  and  encouragement,  I  felt  strong 
to  go  on. 

"  Thus  silently,  through  the  long  day,  we  floated 
down  the  river;  and  when  the  shades  of  night 
gathered  round,  and  began  to  wmp  the  forest  and 
the  river  in  its  gloota,  I  fastened  the  boat  to  the 
shore,  and  then  kindled  a  firs.  In  the  wilderness 
we  ate  our  solitary  meal,  and  then  slept  in  our 
boat  But  it  was  not  such  sleep  as  comes  to  the 
fainting  spirit  midst  peHect  security,  but  was  bro- 
ken oft  by  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  thought 
ef  the  Indian  prowling  along  the  river  banks.  And 
even  in  my  sleep  came  <ireAms  of  wolves  or  Indi- 
ans; so  that  all  night  lokig  I  was  fighting  the  wolf 
firom  the^  boat  with  its  sleeping  burden,  or  slitg- 
gling  witli  my  Indian  foe  to  rescue  one  dearef  than 
life  to  me. 

"Morning  dawned  at  last;  and  with  the  sweet 
light,  that  poured  like  the  perfume  of  incense  upon 
the  grateful  heart,  came  the  hope  of  another  day. 
Another,  and  a  thi^  day  passed  in  like  manner. 


A  DRSAM  OF  HBAVEK. 


"In  the  thiid  night  we  were  awakened  from  our 
fereriah  deep  hj  somA  noise  oH  the  ehoie.  I  lis- 
tened intently,  my  breath  hardly  drawn  between 
my  teeth,  and  the  blood  tingling  along  my  reina, 
though  tl^  heart  seemed  BtiU,  and  ached  as  if 
bursting  with  itH  retained  life  current  In  a  few 
seconds,  though  it  seemed  hours,  I  heard  the  leaTea 
rust^  and  the.  branches  move,  and  then  the  diy 
sticks  cmck  as  beneath  the  tread  of  some  one. 
Then  all  was  silent  as  before.  Again  the  steps 
were  hearc^  more  distinctly  than  before,  aa  of  some 
one  approaching  the  boat  I  motioned  my  wife  tQ 
lie  down,  and  silently  taking  my  gtm,  awaited  the 
intruder.  But  the  Uood  mounted  to  my  head,  a 
film  came  over  my  eye,  my  hand  was  palsied,  and 
I  thought  I  should  faint.  Again  the  step  waa 
heard,  and  drew  nearer,  as  if  some  one  was  stealing 
cautiously  forward.  In  an  instant  all  my  fear  was 
gone,  and  I  felt  as  cool  as  when  on  a  militia  parade. 
I  stood  with  my  loaded  gun  resting  on  my  arm, 
ready  to  meet  my  unexpected  visitor.  I  was  just  on 
the  point  of  speidEing,  and  demanding  the  bueifiesa 
of  tiie  prowler,  when  the  steps  suddenly  ceased. 
I  listened  long  and  painfully  fof  their  repetition; 
but  they  were  net  heard  again.  Who  it  was  or 
y^Bt  it  was  I  could  never  learn.  But 'all  thoughts 
of  sleep  had  passed  aWay  fot  that  night,  and  a 
solitary  gnanl  I  leaned  on  my  gun»  keeping  watoh 
over  my  boat  and  wife. 

"  The  moon  came  out  at  length;  and  I  watched  its 
course  as  it  rode  up  the  heavens,  at  first  appearing 
above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  then  sailing,  like 
an  enchanted  ship  of  light,  through  the  dark  sea 
of  the  sky,  while  the  stars  grew  dim  and  feded 
before  its  path.  At  length  dawn  appeared,  stand- 
ing tiptoe  on  the  distant  mountains,  and  all  the 
forest  became  vocal  with  the  matin  song  of  the 
birds.  Kev«r  have  I*  waited  for  mom  as  on  that 
night  Never  did  the^  sun  rising  with  splendor 
bring  to  my  heart  more  of  gladness. 

**  The  boat  was  unfesteaed,  and  soon,  with  the 
rippling  current,  was  floating  down  atream.  On 
the  seventh  day  we  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  strangera 
in  a  strange  |dace.  But  we  had  fresh  hopes,  young 
hearts,  and  young  hands,  and  nothing  but  sueoesa 
ever  was  dreamed  of  by  ua. 

'*  I  took  a  shop  on  the  street  by  the  river-side,  now 
Front-street,  consisting  of  a  front  room  and  a  back 
store.  The  front  room  was  divided  by  a  paititaon, 
and  made  our  store  and  parlor,  The  two  back 
rooms  were  the  kitchen  and  bedroom.  The  money 
I  had  was  expended  in  groceries,  and  I  commenced 
life  and  business  with  a  stock  of  less  than  three 
hundred  dollars.  My  wife  did  the  work,  and  often 
tended  the  stor»*-always  when  I  was  absent.  We 
had  no  servanta  then,  nor  friends  to  make  long 
visits.  Our  frienda,  our  only  friends  in  the  city, 
were  our  patrons,  and  they  were  not  very  faisi 
friends.  The  first  year  my  whole  sales  amounted 
to  less  than  nine  huAdred  dollars,  and  from  the 
profits  I  supported  my  family  and  added  a  little  to 
my  capital.    The  nest  year  I  did  better;  and  the 


third  year  I  changed  my  location  for  one  more  con- 
venient, as  well  as  larger.  I  have  thus  gone  on, 
year  by  year,  adding  to  my  stock  and  extending  mj 
business.  And  though  I  have  had  a  large  femily 
to  support,  and  much  stckaesa  in  n^  femily,  yet  I 
have  continued  to  prosper." 

These  incidents  are  strictly  true.  The  merchant 
is  still  in  the  business,  though  now  living  in  esse 
and  affluence,  respects  and  honored  by  his  iidlow- 
citiaeaa.  But  though  every  thing  is  neat,  there 
ia  no  proud  aristocracy  shown  at  his  home.  Sur- 
rounded by  an  interesting  family  of  children,  he 
is,  with  his  tirlfe,  gently  gliding  down  the  stream  of 
tima»  with  the  full  assurance  of  a  better  land  beyond 
the  grave.  Surely  there  is  a  romance  of  real  life 
stranger  than  any  fiction. 


A  BR.Sil  OF  HSAVSN. 

BT  WIX.X,ZAM  BAZTCR. 

I  DaxAifEo  the  worid  had  passed  away. 

With  an  its  toil  and  eate; 
That  I  had  gained  a  happier  clime. 

Where  all  was  bright  and  feir — 

A  land  where  happy  spirits  dwelt; 

And,  0,  'twas  purest  bliss. 
To  find  the  loved  ones  in  that  world 

That  I  had  lost  in  this. 

Qlad  was  the  welcome  that 'they  gave, 

And  I  knew  not  the  pain 
Of  fearing  that  the  time  would  come 

When  we  should  part  again. 

But,  as  a  bird  from  wint'ry  climes, 

I  folded  soon  my  wing, 
Content  to  rove  no  more,  for  there 

I  found  eternal  spring. 

Bright  star-like  flowers  forever  bloomed 

By  ever-flowing  streams,   . 
Whose  waters  flashed  most  gloriously 

In  heaven's  unsetting  beams. 

And  mu8ic--0  the  melody 

Of  that  seraphic  strain. 
Which  struck  my  ear  when  woke  the  hymn 

Of  heaven's  bright  haiper  train! 

A  crown  was  on  my  brow,  but  when 

Uprose  that  song  so  sweet, 
Like  those  who  sung,  I  gladly  threw 

That  crown  before  his  feet 

But  'mid  the  raptures  of  that  song 

I  woke;  but  0  whiit  pain ! 
}ij  high  delights  were  visions  all — 

I  was  en  earth  again. 

Then  while  I  live,  may  I,  O  Ood, 

Thy  willing  servant  be— 
Strive  here  to  do  thy  will,  and  make 

My  dream  reoHiif! 


THE  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN'S  DEATH. 
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THE  lOUKO  CHRISTIAN'S  DEATH. 


A  rLiASAiiT  feeling  arises  in  the  mind  as  ve  look 
back  upon  the  past-— pleasant,  no  matter  what  maj 
be  the  subject  of  our  reminiscences.  If  we  think  pf 
enjoyments  with  those  who  haTe  parsed  from  earth, 
the  recollection  of  our  pastimes  with  them  awakes  a 
pleasurable  emotion.  If  we  remember  their  deaths 
with  sorrow,  it  is  a  pleasurable  sorrow;  for  thej 
have  passed  from  us,  leaving  a  delightful  memorf 
of  their  manj  Tirtues— virtuee  which  haye  cairied 
them  into  an  etemitj  which  is  radiant  and  happi- 
fying.  There  is  no  recollection  which  comes  to 
me  surrounded  with  more  satisfaction  than  that  of 
a  friend  who  died  when  I  was  verj  young.  In  the 
last  hour  he  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  his  old 
associates,  gay  and  blessed,  reading  entertaining 
books,  singing  in  the  forests  with  the  birds,  or 
adoring  God  in  the  solemn  places  of  nature. 

His  mind  was  of  a  lofty,  intellectual  character, 
which  begat  esteem  in  aU  those  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  him.  His  life  was  a  beautiful  aspi- 
ration after  a  knowledge  of  those  mysteries  of  the 
universe  and  of  man  wliich  are  only  revealed  to 
him  who  is  of  a  studious  and  philosophic  spirit. 
And  had  he  lived,  the  world  might  not  have  if- 
gretted  it  His  death,  delirious  as  are  often  the 
minds  of  men  in  that  solemn  hour,  was  a  recalling 
of  those  thoughts  which  had  always,  during  life, 
been  his  blessed  and  blessing  angels.  He  will  not 
•Qon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  his 
dissolution. 

"That  :which  is  called  death/'  said  he,  while  a 
caljn  beauty  suffused  his  pale  face,  "is  actually  the 
beginning  of  lifew  The  present  life  is  the  preparsp 
tory  state  for  a  better  life  which  is  to  be— a  child- 
hood, if  I  may  so  call  it,  wherein  the  spirit  is 
trained  for  never-ending  enjoyment  or  misery  in 
the  great  world  which  lies  without  the  confined 
walls  of  the  present."  He  himself  had  been  prop- 
erly trained  for  appreciating  snd  enjoying  the  bless- 
edness of  the  second  life.  God  had  given  him  a 
nobly  formed  apirit,  and  a  proper  education,  from 
pious  parents,  had  preserved  and  beautified  its 
nobili^.  Time  worked  no^  change  in  his  charac- 
ter. His  associations  with  men  were  beneficial  to 
himself  and  to  thoee  wilU  whom  ho  associated. 
TUcy  confirmed  and  establislied  hiiu  in  those  salu- 
tary principles  which  he  had  adopted  by  reflection 
and  education.  The  moral  influence  of  his  char 
ecter  and  conduct  shed  luster  wherever  he  went. 
The  frivolous  departed  from  his  presence  with  a 
better  opinion  of  themselves  and  of  mankind,  and 
with  a  supremer  reverence  for  Him  who  know- 
eth  the  hearts  of  alL  Those  .whose  minds  resem- 
bled his  own  arose  from  his  convereation  with 
improved  knowledge.  Hone  knew  him  but  to  fed 
thankful  for  his  acquaintance  and  friendship. 

And  when  we  all  stood  around  his  death^bed,  and 
saw  the  holy  light  that  fell  in  soft  rays  upon  his 


brow,  as  if  an  angel,  with  rosy  breath,  were  breath- 
ing upon  him,  it  may  not  be  deemed  surprising 
that  the  quiet  tears  stpod  o'n  our  dieeks.  And 
when  we  Hstened  to  the  whispering  admonitions 
that  came  from  his  lips,  the  fervent  admonitions 
of  a  dying  child  of  God,  it  may  not  be  thought 
wonderful  that  our  hearts  were  awed. 

"Let  me  look  at  the  sun,"  he  said.  I  remember 
his  words.  /  shall  never  cease  to  remember  them. 
"Let  me  look  at  the  sun."  It  was  just  rising 
above  the  hills,  dad  in  a  summer  drapery  of  pale 
gold,  and  looking  peacefully  over  the  world,.cast- 
ing  its  radiance  on  the  floor  of  his  death^chamber. 
"  This  is  a  grand  sight  I"  he  said.  "  My  dear  friends, 
when  the  good  man  passes  from  the  earth,  where  a 
dim  happiness,  at  best,  has  surrounded  him,  I  can 
imagine  him  rising,  full,  calm,  and  beautiful,  like 
that  sun,  to  th^  light  and  glory  of  another  world. 
I  feel  that  I  am  fest  hastening  away.  Uj  flesh  is 
weak  ipd  exhausted;  but  my  spirit  is  as  a  giant." 
We  kneeled  beside  his  couch;  and  a  pious  friend,  at 
his  request,  ofiSered  a  prayer  to  heaven.  When  we 
arose  from  our  knees,  and  looked  at  the  sick  man, 
his. face  was  filled  with  a  sublime  beauty.  His 
eyes  were  turned  toward  the  far,  green  hlUs,  now 
bathed,  in  sunlight;  but  ,they  saw  not;  for  their 
light  had  fled  forever.  The  earnest  prayer  of  the 
good  friend  had  borne  his  soul  to  heaven. 

I  feel  that  the  sight  of  this  no^le  young  man's 
death  has  had  a  pleasant  and  ezslting  influence 
upon  mj  own  character.  I  hope  I  may  never  forget 
his  kind  and  loving  warnings  I 

The  true  Christian's  death  will  always  awake 
reflection  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  witnesses  it, 
and  reflection  of  a  character  to  beget  a  steadfast 
faith  in  the  purity  and  truth  of  Christianity.  Let 
the  skeptic  sneer,  if  he  will,  who  has  never  poved 
over  that  great  book  of  nature,  whose  eveiy  page 
is  a  favorable  and  unanswerably  comment  upon  the 
book  of  revelation.  Let  him  sneer  who  has  never 
seen  the  child  of  God  on  his  death-bed,  and  heard 
his  last  exclamation  of  delight  as  the  angels  bore 
him  from  earth.  Those  who  have  seen  this,  and 
more,  are  bound  to  stand  firm  in  their  faith.  The 
eloquence  of  revelation  and  of  nature  has  lifted 
them  above  the  cavils  of  the  polemist.  They 
stand  in  those  holy  and  glad  places  where  the 
spirit  of  truth  is  supreme.  Their  death-beds  are 
further  revelations  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

*<Tli«  last  end 
or  the  food  mas  U  p«aea.    Bow  oalm  his  exUI 
Nifht  dewt  fall  not  mora  caallj  to  tho  grooDd, 
Nor  waarr,  wom-ont  winds  axpire  so  soft! 
By  nnpercaived  degreas  ha  staals  away; 
Tat,  like  the  nn,  seams  largasi  at  his  satttngt" 

The  poet  Blair  has  exprossed,  in  feeling  and  elo- 
quent language,  the  calmness  of  the  mind  of  the 
good  man  on  the  bed  of  death.  How  different  the 
death  of  him  who  spends  his  days  in  warring 
against  the  laws  of  Heaven  t  The  disobedient  man 
is  cursed  in  his  last  moments  hj  an  indescribable 


HEIDELBERG  AKD  THE  NBCEAR. 


HEIDELBERG  AND  THE  KEGEAR. 

Among  the  many  smaller  stream^  of  Germanj 
there  ii,  perhaps,  none  that,  in  beautj  and  loTeli*. 
ness,  exceeds  the  Keekar,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine. 
The  charms  of  its  valley  have  been  sung  in  the 
lays  of  many  a  German  minstrel  of  ancient  and 
of  modem  times.  It  empties  into  "Old  Father 
Rhine''  at  Manheim,  although  before  it  reaches 
this  noble .  stream  it  leares  its  own  ralley  and 
iranders  about  in  that  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  child 
would  search  for  its  parent. 

Manheim  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the  Rhine 
in  reality,  although  veiy  modem  in  appearance. 
It  must  have  had  its  origin  about  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  partial  to  the  Rhine,  and  set- 
tled its  banks  in  various  places,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  source.  Its  long  rows  of  palaces  would  scarcely 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  Manheim  has  been 
settled  for  a  thousand  years;  yet  such  is  the  case. 
But  what  we  see  of  Manheim  now  is  comparatively 
modem.  In  the  history  of  German  literature  Man- 
heim holds  a  sacred  place  in  the  German  heart 
It  was  there  that  rose  such  master  spirits  as  Iff- 
land  and  Beck — ^it  was  there  that  the  immortal 
Schiller  began  his  poetical  career.  There  also  lie 
the  remains  of  Eotzebue,  whose  prolific  mind  for 
awhile  poured  over  Germany  the  results  of  its 
giant  labors,  and  astonished  his  cotemporaries  with 
his  versatility  and  power;  and  there,  too,  lies  the 
poor  lamented  Sand — ^the  enthusiastic  German  stu- 
dent, the  devoted  son  of  the  Muses,  the  insane  and 
misguided  murderer  of  Kotukm,  whom  he  regarded 
as  aja  «nemy  to  freedom  and  mankind,  because  he 
was  a  friend  of  Russia. 

As  we  ascend  the  stream  toward  Heidelberg,  we 
airive  at  the  celebrated  garden  of  Schwetsingen, 
which  scarcely  counts  an  equal  and  knows  few 
rivals.  It  has  long  adorned  the  borders  of  the 
Neckar,  between  Heidelberg  and  Manheim;  and  the 
friend  of  flowers  and  of  natun-sgladly  makes  a 
Journey  to  its  precincts.  A  view  so  beautiful,  in 
the  variety  of  its  combinations,  the  world  seldom 
presents;  such  a  background,  such  points  of  view, 
and  such  distant  landscape— now  wandering  among 
the  mountains  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  again  revd- 
ing  in  the  bights  of  the  Black  Forest  1  The  sister 
arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  have 
added  to  the  horticultural  beauties  of  Schwetsingen. 
There  stands  a  magnificent  TuriEish  mosque  with 
its  minarets,  and  here  is  a  temple  of  Apollo;  added 
to  these  are  specimens  of  the  marble  of  Carrara, 
chiseled  into  beauty,  and  almost  into  life. 

We  enter  the  vaUey  of  the  Keckar;  and  what  a 
contrast!  That  of  the  Rhine,  which  we  leave,  is 
bordered  by  mountains  so  distant  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  perceive  them  looming  up  above  the  hor- 
ison.  But  the  Neckar  issues  from  so  narrow  a  bed 
that  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  river  and  the 
road  between  its  abruptly  rising  waUs.    When  we 


hti^e  fairly  entered  the  valley>  a  still  higher  crast 
of  the  mountain  is  seen  towering  over  an  old  oity; 
and  the  sides  of  this  crest  is  crowned  by  the  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  castle-rain  in  Germany. 
The  castle  is  that  of  the  Counts  of  Baden,  and  the 
city  is  Heidelberg,  of  ancient  and  modem  renown. 
Still  higher  than  the  castle,  and  behind  it,  rises  the 
rounded  peak  of  the  Eonigstidil,  or  King's- Chair, 
as  it  is  called.  This  is  covered  with  dense  forest  at 
times,  and  again  it  shows  immense  masses  of  red 
rock.  Its  summit  is  adomed  with  a  high  tower, 
which  the  traveler  ascends  for  a  more  perfect  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 

Our  first  tour  was  to  the  tower  of  the  Ktaigstuhl, 
that  we  might  enjoy  the  itemense  panorama  there 
promised  us;  and  we  were  richly  repaid  for  the 
labor  of  the  ascent.  An  old  woman  had  throned  i 
on  the  summit,  with  a  little  cabin  for  herself  and 
goats;  and  we  were  glad  to  indulge  in  her  milk, 
bread,  and  cheese,  while  cooling  off  for  a  view  from 
the  tower.  She  was  a  gamilous  old  lady,  indeed, 
and  well  asquainted  with  the  history  of  all  the 
grand-ducal  family  of  Baden.  She  repeated  the 
old  story  ef  Caspar  Hanser,  or  the  "Wild  Bey," 
all  of  which  she  knew  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  and 
much  more  beside.  Not  only  was  that  terrible 
story  true,  but  there  were  others  of  the  same  nature 
that  had  not  come  to  light  The  reigning  family  of 
Baden,  to  believe  her  testimony,  have  been  no  better 
than  they  should  be,  and  their  vice  and  crime  led 
th6  old  lady  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  republi- 
can efforts  of  the  day,  and  in  all  republicans  who 
visited  her  cabin,  and  patronized  her  goat's  milk 
and  cheese. 

With  the  advantage  of  a  clear  atmosphere,  the 
view  from  the  tower  is  so  extensive  that  the  steeple 
of  the  fiur-famed  Strasburg  Cathedral,  sixty  miles 
distant,  can  be  distinguished;  the  Steele  is  the 
highest  on  the  continent,  towering  up  into  the 
heavens  about  five  hundred  feet.  Below  glides  the 
Keckar,  hemmed  in  by  mountain  walls;  and  on 
the  other  side  lies  the  Rhine,  covered  with  boats 
ladened  with  the  produce  of  the  valley. 

Heidelbeig  has  but  one  main  stre^  which  nins 
between  the  Neckar  and  the  mountains  that  rise 
behind  it  The  town  itself  is  of  no  importance, 
and  most  travelers  are,  no  doubt,  like  ouraelf,  dis- 
appointed at  the  first  sight  But  it  improves  won- 
derfully Ob  acquaintance— a  fact  which  explains 
the  presence  of  so  many  foreigners,  English  and 
Americans,  within  its  walls.  It  is  the  city  of  the 
Muses,  and  the  seat  of  the  cherished  Ruperto- 
Carolina,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  uni- 
versities of  Germany.  The  students  of  Heidellierg 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  its  support,  and,'  therefore, 
greatly  petted  by  the  industrious  portion  of  the 
citizens,  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  catering  to  their 
wants. 

But  its  glory  is  the  old  castle  ruin,  that  over- 
hangs h  like  a  sentinel  of  the  middle  ages;  and  this 
we  must  thoroughly  explore.  The  way  to  it  from 
the  town  is  marked  by  a  street  of  small  houses. 
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peeping  throtigli  trees  and  bushes,  and  rising  wjtfi 
a  very  gradaal  ascent,  till  we  reach  the  first  terrace. 
At  the  entrance  of  tdis  is  always  found,  in  fair 
weather,  a  cavalcade  of  donkeys,  for  those  of  the  fair 
sex  who  are  willing  to  trust  their  fortunes  to  these 
proverbially  stubborn  beasts  rather  than  to  walk  up 
to  the  castle;  although,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  donkey^ 
ride  is  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  travelers  6f 
both  sexes,  and  resorted  to  more  for  its  novelty  and  a 
hearty  laugh  than  to  j^void  fatigue.  As  we  ascend, 
the  surrounding  country  spreads  out  before  us,  and 
Heidelberg  winds  along  the  Keckar  that  flows 
quietly  by.  The  mountain-side,  below  the  castle, 
is  charmingly  adorned  with  terraces  and  gardens; 
and  the  spot  is  shown  where  once  flourished  the 
garden  of  the  beautiful  Clara  von  Dettens,  the 
noble  wife  of  Frederick  the  Victorius,  though  not 
of  princely  blood. 

The  castle  of  Heidelberg  is  a  wonder-work  of 
architecture,  though  not  now  inhabitable.  Maiiy 
of  its  parts  that  were  invulnerable  to  the  attaclcs 
of  time  yielded  to  the  savage  fuiy  of  the  French, 
in  the  wars  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  main 
tower,  which  was  blown  up  by  the  French.  It  now 
lies  in  a  half-mined  state,  and  ^ives  a  far  more 
pictaresque  vAt  to  the  old  castle  than  it  did  in 'the 
days  of  its  glory.  The  romantic  stranger  may, 
indeed,  retom  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  vandal 
French  for  op^iing  these  Cyclop  walls,  and  giving 
us  an  idea  of  Iheir  wonderful  internal  structuVe. 
The  severed  portion  of  the  tower,  that  lies  h^f  in 
the  moat  and  half  on  the  wall,  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  having  yielded  to  the  force  of  powder. 
The  halls  of  this  majestic  toWer  are  supported  by 
Qothic  pillars,  whose  forms  are  as  beautiful  as 
their  proportions  are  gigantic.  The  upper  hall  is 
adorned  with  an  open  gallexy,  and  through  the 
crevices  between  the  stones  that  form  it  are  spring* 
ing  forth  young  trees,  that  bid  fair  to  have  a  sturdy 
growth.  This  gallery  is  accessible  from  below; 
and  among  the  bushes  that  crown  the  ruined  tower 
may  at  times  be  seen,  from  the  garden  below,  the 
forms  of  travelers  appearing  and  disappearing,  im- 
parting an  air  of  singular  and  strange  romance  to 
the  scene. 

The  sentimental  world  of  Heidelberg  is  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  within  the  walls  of  the  Ruined 
Tower,  to  listen  to  concerts  and  amateur  music, 
which  seems  to  borrow  an  enchanting  power  from 
the  place  and  surrounding  scenes.  Thrbugfa  the 
Oiant  Tower,  the  main  gate  of  the  castle,  we  arrive 
in  the  grand  court,  a  spot  which,  when  seen  for  the 
first  time,  leaves  an  impression  calculated  to  form 
an  era  in  one's  life.  The  soil  which  we  now  tread 
is  classic  for  Germany — no  where  do  we  meet  a 
second  spot  so  prolific  with  classic  reminiscences. 
The  noble  fohns.of  antiquity  hero  stand  before  the 
cultivated  mind,  and  seem  to  speak  again  through 
history.  The  scholar  inquires  eagerly  after  the 
Rittersaal»  or  Knight's  Saloon,  in  King  Ruprecht'* 
palace;   the  chapel  of  the  same  King,  and  his 


octagon  tower;  not  forgetting  the  tasteful  palace 
of  Otto  Heinrich. 

For  those  who  despise  the  lore  of  other  ages, 
the  vault  below  the  castle  affords  a  sufficient  re- 
muneration for  their  journey  hither;  there  lies  the 
Heidelberg  tun  of  world-wide  fame,  and  it  is  amus- 
ing to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  visitors 
first  inquire  after  the  giant  beer-barrel.  Instead 
of  one  tun,  they  are  delighted  to  find  two,  and 
also  learn  the  story  of  a  still  greater  one,  as  it 
were,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  wonder.  But, 
sad  to  say,  both  tuns  are  empty — a  circumstance 
which  causes  them  to  fall  greatly  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  are  niost  eager  generally  to  pay  them 
a  visit;  for  what  avails  it  if  the  hollow  cavity  of 
this  monster  tun  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  thousand  botUes,  when  the  guide  proclaims 
that  its  interior  is  diy  as  powder? 

Neariy  all  the  mechanics  of  Germany  travel  over 
the  country  for  years,  before  settling  down  to  follow 
their  profession  in  any  one  place.  It  is  a  standing 
joke  that  if  any  one  of  these  returns  from  his  wan- 
derings without  having  seen  the  Heidelberg  tun, 
that  he  has  seen  but  little  of  the  world,  and  prof- 
ited still  less  by  his  travels.  When  the  poorer 
classes  wish  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  a  dolt,  they 
exclaim,  "He  has  never  seen  the  Heidelberg  tun." 
For  this  reason  thousands  of  them  crowd  to  Heidel- 
berg; and  go  when  you  will,  you  find  some  of  the 
traveling  mechanics  admiring  the  wonderful  pro- 
portions of  the  tun,  and  learning  all  the  wonderful 
storiQ^  about  it,  to  relate  on  returning  home.  To 
cap  the  climax,  they  generally  have  a  waltz  or  gal- 
lopade  on  top  of  tiie  tun,  which  is  accessible  by 
a  ladder;  and  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day  may  be 
heard  the  tones  of  a  cracked  fiddle  resounding 
among  the  walls  of  the  cel)ar.  These  tones  entice 
others,  and  the  dancers  are  seldom  without  an 
audience,  especially  as  buffoons  are  alwitys  on 
hand  to  mi^e  wit  for  the  crowd.-  This  is  a  source 
of  sufficient  income  to  support  the  keeper  of  Uie 
castle.  '   • 

There  are  three  points  in  the  castle  of  Heidelberg 
that  are  so  attractive  that  one  who  has  once  enjoyed 
seldom  forgets  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  bal- 
cony on  the  north  side  of  the  old  palace,  with  its 
two  turrets;  secondly,  the  garden  under  the  tall 
lindens  before  the  colossal  tower,  with  a  view  into 
Clara's  garden,  or  on  the  ivy-entwined  statue  of 
the  winter-king;  and  lastly,  the  terrace  in  the  castle 
garden,  whence  the  eye  may  bathe  in  the  waves 
of  the  If eckar,  repose  on  the  tile  roofs  of  the  city 
of  the  Muses,  or  even  follow  the  meanderings  of 
the  Keckar  till  it  reached  the  Rhine.'  What  sun- 
sets and  what  moonlight  Aights  may  one  here  enjoy  I 

On  this  very  spot  where  now  stands  the  castle  of 
Heidelberg,  it  is  probable  that  the  Romans  had  a 
citadel;  at  least,  in  building  the  present  edifice  his- 
tory' declares  that  vexy  old  foundations  were  found 
buried  in  the  earth.  The  eye  of  the  historian 
searches  this  mystic  darkness  in  vain,  and  then 
takes  refuge  in  a  supposition;  while  the  classical 
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scholar  is  ready,  as  usual,  to  solve  {he  problem 
with  his  legend. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Vii^in  Velleda  lived  on 
the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  castle  of  Heidelberg. 
She  was  celebrated  for  her  power  of  foretelling  the 
future,  and,  in  order  to  seem  .more  dignified  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  she  appeared  but  seldom  before  them; 
and  to  those  who  requested  her  coimsel,  she  gave 
her  advice  from  a  window,  that  her  face  might  not 
be  seen  of  men.  Among  other  things  which  she 
foretold,  and  sang  in  artless  songs,  was  the  destiny 
of  the  hill  on  which  she  lived.  In  future  times  it 
was  to  be  inhabited,  nurtured,  and  adbmed  by  a 
royal  race  of  men;  and  the  valley  below  it  would 
be  cultivated  by  a  numerous  people,  and  beautified 
by  brilliant  temples.  However,  the  most  beautiful 
weather  once  enticed  her  from  her  chapel,  and 
induced  her  to  indulge  in  a  walk  to  the  mountains 
to  refresh  her  body.  She  soon  arrived  at  a  spot 
where  the  mountains  form  a  valley,  and  here  gushed 
forth  a  ciystal  fountain  which  rejoiced  her  soul. 
She  reclined  that  she  might  drink,  when  suddenly 
a  hungxy  wolf  sprang  from  the  forest  and  attacked 
her;  in  vain  she  called  to  the  gods  for  deliverance — 
the  wolf  tore  her  in  a  thousand  pieces.  This  oc- 
currenoe  gave  to  the  fountain  the  name  of  the 
"Wolfs"  Fountain,  which  appellation  it  bears  to 
the  present  day. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  castle  of  Heidelberg 
was  built  by  this  royal  race  of  men,  who  came  and 
went,  generation  after  generation,  each  adding  to 
the  splendor  of  its  sires,  till  the  lightning  of  heaven 
rent  it  with  a  fearful  blow  in  1764.  Qharles  Theo- 
dore, the  reigning  prince  of  that  epoch,  now  re- 
solved to  build  a  new  residence  for  his  royal  race; 
for  in  the  rolling  thunder  he  had  heard  >  voice 
proclaim,  "Never  again  shall  the  revelry  of  courts 
disturb  this  holy  solitude,  henceforth  dedicated  to 
the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  plastic  arts."  And 
now  the  casUe  of  Heidelberg  belongs  to  the  Huses, 
as  does  the  old  town  to  their  sons. 

We  part  from  Heidelberg  to  cast  a  few  glances  in 
the  upper  velley  of  the  Neckar.  The  (Students  of 
Heidelberg  spend  many  an  hour  in  n>ving>  along 
its  banks,  and  singing  their  songs  to  its  praise. 
The  village  on  the  high  peak  yonder  well  deserves 
a  visit  on  account  of  its  extensive  view  of  the 
valley  and  the  ruins  of  its  castle.  Passing  up  the 
I  stream  to  Neckar-Steinach,  we  stop  a  little  while 
at  the  old  inn  of  the  "Harp,"  whdse  name  keeps 
fresh  in  the  memory  a  tale  of  times  gone  by. 
Bligger  von  Steinach  was  one  of  the  Minnesingers 
or  troubadours  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was 
known  far  and  near  for  the  sweetness  of  his  harp. 
He  was  an  epic  poet  of  bis  day  of  no  mean  fame, 
and  his  favorite  retreat  to  sing  bis  lays  was  this 
se^-same  old  inn.  His  harp  became  its  coat  of 
arms  and  its  cognomen.  The  "SaiTacen's  Hesid," 
which  also  graces  the  old  inn,  is  in  memory  of 
Ulrich  von  Steinach,  who  bravely  threw  away  his 
life  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 

Between  the  Neckar,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main, 


extends  the  mountain  range  known  as  the  Oden- 
wald. '  Along  its  base,  between  Heidelberg  and 
Frankforl^  runs  the  celebrated  route  known  as  the 
Bergstrasse,  or  Mountain  Road.  Its  romantic  bean- 
ties  are  inexhaustible,  and  its  environs  well  deserre 
the  appeUaiioB.  of  the  garden  of  Germany.  In- 
deed, there  are  those  who  term  it  the  Paradise  of 
the  Father-land.  This  is  the  region  resorted  to  hj 
the  students^  of  Heidelberg  in  their  pedestrian  tours 
during  short  vacations.  By  .them  every  dell  and 
knoll  has  been  made  classic,  and  nearly  ewery 
mountain«top  supplied  with  its  temple  and  demi- 
gods. The  Bergstrasse  follows  all  the  windings  of 
the  mountains,  and  seems  to  search  out  every  beauty 
within  its  'reach.  But  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
age  has  constructed  a  raikoad  from  Frankfort  to 
Heidelberg,  and  in  this  way  the  nujority  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  nearly  all  foreigners,  never  eopj 
sll  the  pleasures  of  this  romantic  region.  The  en- 
thusiastic student  who  shoulders  his  knapsack  and 
grasps  his  staff  quaffs  deeply  of  the  bowl  pre- 
sented to  his  lips. 

And  still  one  may  well  ask,  in  what  region  of 
the  world  c%n  the  traveler  pass  orer  so  long  a 
road  as  from  Darmstadt  to  Heidelberg,  and,  while 
enjoying  a  comfortable  seat  in  the  cars,  feast  the 
eyes  on  such  a  varielgr  A&d  multitude  of  landscape 
beauties? — ^where  more  sudden  tnmsitions,  more 
agreeable  surprises  T  The  mountain  range  aasumes 
the  most  manifold  shapes,  enchanting  valleys  open 
through  them  into  the  interior,  and  smiling  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  peep  through  dark  green  foliage. 
Above  are  the  vineyards  on  the  mountain-aide,  and 
among  them,  or  on  the  summits,  thrpne  the  old 
castles  of  feudal  times.  Nature  is  generous  of  her 
bounties,  fmd  man  is  diligent  in  improving  them, 
favored  by  the  mildest  and  healthiest  climate  of 
Germany.  He  must  be  spoiled,  indeed,  who  does 
not  appreciate  these  gifts;  and  he  is  nearly  spoiled 
who  sits  comfortably  in  the  cars  tJiat  fly  by  them. 
Better  by  far  leave  them,  and  clamber  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  Melibocus,  the  King  of  the  Berg- 
strasse, and  linger  awhile  in  the  glittering  tower 
that  adorns  it  From  this  stand-point  the  Meli- 
bocus appears  like  the  King  of  the  Odenwald, 
with  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  at  his  feet;  and  at 
this  point  it  may  be  well  to  tell  the  story  of  this 
far-fiimed  Odenwald. . 

The  German  nation  and  the  German  language 
are  remarkable  for  the  .perfect  indt'pendence  of 
their  origin;  they  trace  the  infancy  of  their  nation 
and  tongue,  as  the  ancients,  back  to  their  mythology. 
And  their  mythology  differs  so  materially  from  that 
of  the  Oreeka  or.  Latins,  that  we  foe  ready  io  grant 
tbem  the  stamp  of  originality.  The  name  )>f  the 
Odenwald  has  by  some  been  derived  fr-om  Odin, 
the  principal  god  of  Genaan  or  Teutonic  mythol- 
ogy. These  derivations  are,  of  course,  diq>uted 
points;  and  the  celebrated  Brothers  Gnm»  the  most 
learned  and  ingenious  expounders  of  this  northern 
mythology,  dispute  this  point  Be  this  as  it  m»y, 
there  are  many  classical  stories  eonniscted  with  tiw 
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Odenwald,  irhich  intwine  its  histeffy  wiUi  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Teutonic  race.  The  m^eatic 
oaks  of  tlie  Odenwald  stiU  induce  that  feeling  of 
picas  awe  with  which  the  foief^thers  of  the  Gennan 
nation  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding  them,  in  the 
sapposition  that  their  gods  resided  among  these 
holj  forests  and  trees.  The  popular  l^ef  still 
lets  Rodenstein,  the  protector  of  the  language  and 
good  old  German  eustoms^  march  out  with  his 
band  of  followers  when  either  of  these  cherished 
gifts  are  in  danger.  When  Kapolepn  returned  from 
the  Isle  of  Elba,  dark  clouds  an>se  in  the  horikon, 
and  the  existence  of  the  father-land  was  threatened. 
Rodenstein  could  not « remain  quiet  in  his  grave 
with  the  prospect  of  these  humiliations,  .and  he 
rose  firotf  the  sleep  of  death  and  the  night  of  the 
gnye  to  battle  in  spirit  with  the  deadly  enemy. 
His  spirit  hoYered  over  the  battle-fields,  and  only 
retired  to  rest  when  the  foe  was  vanquished  and 
the  father-land  free  from  the  Sjeductive  influences  of 
His  language  and  scepter.  These  myths*  tend 
greatly  to  keep  alive  the  fire  of  patriotism  and 
devotion  in  the  German  heart. 

In  the  Odenwald  the  inhabitants  point  out  many 
things  that  they  imagine  prove  it  to  have  been  the 
home  of  Odin.  At  Edda  he  appears  as  a  one-eyed, 
gray-bearded  old  man,  his  o^er  eye  having  been 
left  at  Mimi's  fountain  as  a  pledge.  He  usually 
wears,  they  si^,  a  broad-brim  hat,  pressed  deeply 
over  his  face  to  prevent  him  from  being  recognized. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Gammelsbach,  that  opens 
toward  the  Keckar,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  once  strong 
castle  of  Freienstein.  Among  these  ruins  wan- 
ders a  specter  with  a  large  hat,  a  long  beard,  and 
a  gray  coat.  A  shepherd  of  Gammelsbach  affirms 
that  he  was  once  tending  his  sheep  near  the  old 
castle;  at  Inidnight,  two  fiery  coaches,  with  four 
fiery  steeds  attached  to  each  one,  rushed  by  him 
with  furious  uproar^  and  in  it  sat  people  whose 
mouth  and  nose  breathed  fire.  These  are  undoubt- 
edly strong  proofs  of  the  imaginative  powers  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  Odenwald,  but  it  strongly  illus- 
trates the  feeling  that  has  been  transmitted  from 
generation  to  genention  for  agep. 

The  early  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  whom 

Rome  sent  out  into  these  heathen  lands,  did  not 

endeavor  to  root  out  these  superstitions  in  a  way 

to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  people  to  whom  they 

'    were  holy;  they  pursued  a  policy  calculated  to 

bring  them  over  effectually,  but  by  easy  and  unob- 

.    served  transitions,  and  retained  as  many  of  their 

I    gods  and  prejudices  as  they  could  use  to  advantage 

in  the  rude  ^services  cf(  the  Christian  religion  of 

that  day. 

Under  the  Oarintingiatts  Ghristimity  was  forced 
upon  the  Saxons  by  the  sword,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  natives  became  a  matter  of  bloody  contest, 
and  the  old  and  fovorite  idols  ci  the  people  were 
declared  to  be  devils.  It  was  fax  different  when 
Christianify  was  introduced  into  the  countries  of 
the  Rhine;  violence  was  avoided,  their  gods  were 
turned  into  saints,  and  heathen  temples  into  chapels 


and  churches;  even  the  priests  themselves  were  oonr 
verted  to  the  Ohristian  religion,  and  induced  to 
enter  the  service  of  God.  Ostara,  the  Teutonic 
goddess  of  spring,  was  honored  with  a  temple  near 
a  generously  bttbbUng  fountain.  The  people  were 
accustomed,  at  the  opening  of  spring,  to  bring  to 
her  offerings,  and  iii  this  custom  the  missionaries 
of  the  Romans  were  ^willing  to  disturb  them,  on 
the  ground  of  policy.  But  instead  of  the  heathen 
rites  to  Ostara,  the  festival  of  Easter  was  intro- 
duced in  Apr^,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Chris- 
tian's God  was  raade,to  take  the  place  of  the  heathen 
festival  to  the  return  of  spring.  But  even  the  old 
temple  was  retained;  and  when  the  people  com- 
menced the  baptismal  rites,  their  goddess  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Santa  Walptugis,  the  patron  saint 
of  baptisms.  At  the  present  day  the  goddess 
Ostara  is  forgotten,  but  the  Walpurgis  Chapel  still 
bears  its  name  and  retains  its  position. 

The  Odenwald  owes  a  part  of  its  earlier  culturb 
to  a  man  renowned  in  history  and  in  legend— 
Eginhard,  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne.  He 
was  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great, 
and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  as  the 
playmate  of  his  children;  he  gi^w  up  to  be  the 
counselor  of  the  Emperor  in  domestic  and  public 
affairs.  He  cultivate  mathematics  and  the  clas- 
sics, and  the  former  he  applied  practically  to  arch- 
itecture. Charlemagne  took  very  great  pleasure  in 
intrusting  to  him  the  charge  of  grand  public  un- 
dertakings. The  wonderful  bridge  at  Mayence 
was  his  work,  as  were  the  palaces  of  Ingelheim 
^d  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  and  the  cathedral  in  the  same 
city,  an  object  of  great  admiration  at  the  present 
day.  On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  Eginhard 
remained  at  his  court  in  all  honor,  and  began  his 
celebrated  biography  of  the  Emperor.  The  death 
of  his  friend  and  benefactor  made  the  court  life  less 
agreeable  to  him,  and,  at  his  request,  Louis  the 
Pious,  B6n  of  Chariemagne,  presented  him  with 
two  royal  villas  in  the  Odenwald.  To  this  desira- 
ble retreat  he  withdrew  with  his  wife  Imma,  al- 
though he  at  first  did  not  live  in  complete  solitude. 
FinaUy  they  determined  to  build  a  monastery  in 
the  OdenwaJd,  and  dedicate  themselves  in  it  to  the 
service  of  God.  By  mutual  consent  they  dissolved 
the  marriage  connection,  and  became  brother  and 
alateiu.]iot  because  they  loved  each  other  less,  but 
because  they  loved  God  better.  Imma  remained  in 
the  monastery  during  life,  and  grieved  so  dpeply 
at  the  death  of  Eginhard  that  she  resolved  to 
devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  mourning.  She  built 
a  church  and  a  littlp  cell  in  the  Odenwald,  and 
found  consolatio|i  in  none  but  Gtod. 

This  Church  still  stands  as  a  monument  of  her 
piety,  and  many  are  the  stories  of  Eginhard  and 
Imma  that  are  told  by  the  peasants  of  the  Odenwald. 


loNOEAiras  and  bigotry  are  so  frequently  twins, 
that  where  one  is  found  in  a  man  no  farther  search 
need  be  made  for  the  other. 


OOEAir  MEMORIES. 


OCEAN  KEKOBISS. 


How  the  heart  swells  with  unutterable  emotion 
as  we  gaze  upon  the  mirror  of  Almighty  power — 
▼ast  and  unfathomable  I  How  the  spirit  yearns  to 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  created  worlds, 
and  who  alone  can  still  the  tempest  in  its  might  or 
stay  the  rushing  waters  I  The  deep,  deep  seal 
For  me  its  murmurs  hare  a  mournful  music.  They 
tell  of  treasures  far  beneath  its  coral  depths-^home 
treasures  missing  now,  the  loved  and  wept  for. 
Stately  barks,  with  snowy  sails  set,  atid  glided 
with  the  bright  sunbeams,  hare  glided  over  the 
ocean  in  its  hours  of  quiet  beauty— barks  freighted 
with  happy,  hoping  hearts.  But  the  clouds  oft- 
times  obscure  the  sunlight,  and  amid  night  and 
storm  the  gallant  bark  is  lost  to  view.  A  wail  goes 
up  to  heaven,  hearts  sink  and  die  away,  and  eyes 
that  looked  so  gl^ly  on  the  day  are  closed  forever. 
The  morning  breaks,  but  the  tide  of  living  souls 
of  yesterday  have  been  swept  away.  Homes  have 
been  left  lonely,  and  bitter,  bitter  tears  are  wept  for 
those  whose  graves  are  in  the  ocean. 

Memories  such  as  these  thrilled  my  heart,  even 
when,  as  a  child,  X  stood  upon  the  vessel's  deck, 
and  watched  the  land  I  loved  grow  dim  in  the  dis- 
tance. And  far  out  at  sea,  in  tbe  quiet  ev^ing, 
when  the  stars'  looked  calmly  down  upon  us,  deem- 
ing to  send  a  blessing  from  above,  ay,  even  then 
the  tears  would  often  come;  for  to  me  the  vast 
expanse  of  waters  was  but  as  a  grave.  To  me, 
who  could  only  think  of  the  bright  head  far  be- 
neath, and  the  sweet  voice  hushed  forever  in  its 
depths — ^to  me  there  was  but  moumftil  melody  in 
the  dashing  of  the  snowy  spray  against  our  ocean- 
home.  I  knew  that  the  glorified  spirit  was  far 
beyond  the  stars;  but  could  I  forget  that  the 
mother  I  so  lot'ed>  the  idolized  at  home,  was  laid 
to  rest  beneath  the  chilling  wave?  Atad  as  I 
watched  and  mused,  onward  and  onward  they 
rolled  far  aws.y,  as  if  in  mockery  of  my  sadness. 

And  yet  there  are  pleasant  memories  blended 
with  that  summer  voyage.  A  joyous  group  were 
wont  to  meet  upon  that  vessel's  deck  on  those 
bright  moonlight  nights.  There  was  one  whose 
voice  I  loved  to  hear,  on  whom  my  gaze  loved  to 
linger-^^  fair  young  bride;  a  creature  who  seemed 
formed  for  joy;  an  only  child-HSO  loved  at  home, 
so  fondly  watched  and  cared  for.  I  had  marked 
her  in  the  parting  hour,  and  tears  were  in  my  own 
eyes  when  I  saw  the  mother  clasp  her  to  her  heart. 
It  miffht  have  been  the  last' time;  for  her  step  was 
very  feeble,  and  her  form  bending  toward  the  tomb. 
Annie's  head  was  bowed,  and  her  bright  face  was 
the  picture  of  despair.  It  seemed  to  me  that  her 
heart  must  surely  break  ia  that  anguished  farewelL 
But,  as  days  passed  on,  the  smiles  came  again,  and 
soon  her  musical  laugh  won  a  response  from  tiie 
gravest  there.  Poor  child  1 1  often  think  of  her,  leav- 
ing thus  the  home  of  her  childhood  to  dwell  among 


stnmgers  so  te  away.  She  seemed  so  trusting  and 
so  happy,  with  her  joyous  plans  for  the  future;  and 
yet  it  was  whispered  then  that  he  for  whom  she 
had  left  all  was  unworthy  the  treasure  he  had  won. 
Those  Ocean  memories  I  how  they  come  cluster- 
ing around  my  heart,  recalling  the  kindly  foees 
that  were  near  me  then,  the  jest,  tiie  laughter,  and 
the  song  I  A  little  while  we  Wd  communion  there, 
and  then  we  severed;  for  our  homes  were  far  apart, 
and  our  feet  have  wandered  many  ways  since  then. 
I  sometimes  hear  a  name  tliat  seems  familiar,  and 
then  I  know  that  some  who  joyed  to  be  upon  the 
earth  have  passed  from  it,  and  that  the  shadow  of 
the  grave  is  between  us  and  them.  But  I  also 
know  thatthere  will  come  an  hour  of  meeting,  when 
the  graves  shall  be  opened  and  the  sea  shall  yield 
its  dead. 


"SOWN  IN  OOBAUFTION-BAISED  IN  INGOBAUPTION." 

BT  uimm  BMIX.T  a.  b&owv. 

Fbom  the  fair  fields  above  me 

There  steals  a  voice  to-day« 
Frote  those  unseen  who  love  me— 

The  voice  says,  Ckime  away  t 

I  tread  the  green  earth  lightly — 

She  calls  me  to  her  heart; 
I  read  the  pure  stars  nighUy — 

They  bid  me  to  depart. 
Shall  I  lie  down  forever 

In  the  earth's  mossy  breast? 
Would  she  my  love  dissever 

From  all  that  makes  me  blest? 

Not  so  I  if  read  I  rightly. 

Both  summons  I  obey: 
The  earth's,  Oome  lie  down  lightly  I 

The  heaven's.  Come  aw^I 

The  tabernacle  slumbers    * 

Within  its  mother  earth; 
The  soul  that  clay  incumbers 

Shall  seek  its  heavenly  birth. 

So  to  the  earth  I'm  singings 

S^eet  mother,  I  obey; 
And  to  the  stars  upspringing, 

I  soar  in  light  away. 

The  earth  shall  kindly  cherish, 

Within  her  faithful  breast. 
The  germ  that  can  not  {>erifih. 

But  must  awhile  seek  rest. 

The  seed  which  death  is  sowing 

Beneath  the  silent  ground. 
At  last  to  new  life  growing, 

ShsJl  hear  the  trumpet's  sound. 
The  soul  on  wing  of  fire 

The  wakened  dust  shall  meet. 
And  rapturously  higher 

The  Wakener's  praise  repeat 
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THB  WIPS  0?  AK  ITIKS&AK'P. 

ICBS.  ICABT  SLXANOB  BBOOXS. 
BT  VB«.  icxx.ivx>A  BAacz.urx. 

"God  is  in  hiatorjr."  He  b  pre-eminentlj  in 
those  portions  of  histoiy  which  display  his  grace 
in  elect  souls — sools  "chosen  to  salvation  through 
aanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  thelmth." 
The  records  of  his  providencoj  in  its  rule  and  over- 
rule, are  full  of  interest;  but  to  trace  the  H0I7  Spirit's 
reign  in  human  hearts,  .and  the  successive  steps  bj 
-which  Christ  is  advanced  .to  the  throne  of  the  affec- 
tions, must  be  supremely  interesting  to  all  who  are 
bom  from  above.  Such  an  example  we  have,  in 
the  pious  life  i|nd  triumphant  death  of  the  )ate  con- 
sort of  Rev»  Gyrus  Brooks,  of  the  Ohio  conference. 

In  preparing  a  brief  notice  of  this  lovely  Chris- 
tian womaoy  the  outflows  of  my  heart  would  re- 
mind me  of  what  is  said  of  "The  Torrents"  of 
Hadame  Ouion.  But  as  the  i«pid  flow  of  thought 
in  "  The  Torrents"  did  not  preserve  it  from  a  mix- 
ture of  hurtful  error,  so  something  mora  than  the 
glow  of  private  admiration  will  be  necessaiy  to 
furnish  a  just  poitraiture  of  my  friend.  Of  this  I 
am  forcibly  reminded  by  the  following  remark  of 
one  near  me:  "What  I  sketch  the  character  of  Haiy 
B.l  Tou  might  as  well  attempt  to  daguerreotype 
the  rainbow."  It  is  true  that  the  harmoniously 
blended  shades  of  her  character  can  never  be  so 
represented  as  to  do  justice  to  the  original.  But  a 
tribute,  however  imperfect,  is  due  to  her  memoiy 
and  her  virtues. 

Mabt  Euumoa  Bavxmport  was  bom  in  Jefferson 
county,  Va.,  Feb.  6,  1817.  Her  grandfather,  John 
Davenport,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
Methodists  in  that  part  of  the  state,  left  a  numer- 
ous posterity,  who  revere  his  name,  and  mostly 
walk  in  his  steps.  His  consort,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Harris,  was  an  accomplished  lady,  and 
a  devoted  Christian.  Mary's  father,  Adrian  Daven- 
port, Esq.,  was  a  man  of  great  propiise.  Amiable, 
intelligent,  and  pious,  he  entered  upon  life  with 
the  most  flattering  prospects;  but  died  at  twenty^ 
^Ye  years  of  age,  in  Uie  full  triumphs  of  faith.  An 
infant  daughter  soon  followed,  leaving  Mary  Elea- 
nor the  only  surviving  child  of  her  worthy,  wid- 
owed mother. 

In  consequence  of  her  father's  death,  Mary's 
childhood  was  spent  in  the  family  of  her  grand- 
mother; and  under  the  training  of  her  excellooLt 
mother,  in  such  a  family,  surrounded  by  many 
pious  and  interesting  relatives,  she  early  began  to 
develop  those  traits  which  rendered  her  so  lovely 
in  after  life.  In  the  retirement  of  the  country  she 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  reflned  soci- 
ety; and  amid  rural  scenes— the  songs  of  birds,  the 
varied  beauties  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  and 
the  fresh  and  healthful  breeaes— she  acquired  an 
intense  love  of  nature.  The  charities  of  her  heart, 
too,  were  cherished  by  frequent  visits  and  various 


attentions  to  Uie  sick  and  aged  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  was  conducted  regularly  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  was  instructed  in  those  branches  of  learning 
which  were  adapted  to  her  years.  Thus  her  life 
glided  smoothly  on  till  the  eleventh  year  of  her 
age,  when  her  mother  was  married  to  Dn  Edward 
D.  Roe,  now  an  esteemed  minister  of  Christ,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  conference. 

Mary  was  now  called  to  ^eave  the  scenes  and  the 
friends  of  her  childhood,  so  hallowed  in  her  affeo- 
tions,  and  with  her  parents  take  up  her  abo^e  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  With  an  aching  lieart  she  bade 
adieu  to  her  early  home.  Gradually,  however,  her 
elastic  ^irit  adapted  itself  to  new  scenes  and  as- 
sociations; and  her  winning  manners  secored  her 
friends  wherever  she  became  known.'  She  entered 
now  on  the  paths  of  learning  with  an  earnestness 
and  ability  which  soon  placed  her  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  winter  of  1830^1.  she  spent  with  a  relative 
in  the  city  of  Columbus;  and  there,  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  venerable  Dr.  Hoge,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  she  received  her  first  permanent  religious 
convictions.  She  then  saw  and  felt  her  utter  deprav- 
ity, guilt,  and  misery,  and  her  need  of  a  persensl 
interest  in  the  atonemeuL  During  the  f<^owing 
summer  she  obtained  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  the 
mimstiy  of  Bev.  William  Young.  From  this  pe- 
riod she  was  a  conscientious,  exemplary  Christian. 

In  183S  Jier  step-father.  Dr.  Roe,  joined  the  Ohio 
conference;  and  thus  Maiy,  as  well,  as  her  dear 
mother,  became  associated  with  the  itinerancy. 
The  following  spring  she  was  placed  at  school  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  to  complete  her  academical  edu- 
cation. There,  as  elsewhere,  her  gentie  manners, 
discreet  Christian  deportment,  and  v^rous  intel- 
lect, secured  for  her  universal  esteem. 

In  1838  she  was  married  to  Bev.  Cyrus  Brooks, 
which  i»ove4  to  be  a  union,  of  kindred  spirits,  and 
probably  resulted  in  as  much  domestic  happiness 
as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  She  was  thus 
called  to  occupy  a  new  and  highly  responsible 
position,  as  a  ioiffr--the  wife  of  a  minttter— of 
an  itinerant  minister.  Her  qualifications  for  this 
sphere  of  life  will  be  noticed  after  tracing  the  facts 
of  her  biography.    . 

The  first  two  years  after  her  marriage  were  spent 
very  pleasanUy  at  Chilicothe.  Mr.  Brooks  was 
afterward  appointed,  in  succession,  to  Newark, 
Portsmouth,  Monroe,  Urbana,  Dayton,  and  Colum- 
bus charges,  then  to  HiOsboro  district,  and  last  of 
all,  in  1851,  to  the  Columbus  district,  where  Mrs. 
Brooks  closed  her  pilgrimage.  In  these  different 
fields  of  labor  she  endeared  herself  to  large  circles 
of  admiring  friends  of  our  own  and  other  Churches. 

Her  constitution,  always  delicate,  had  been 
greatiy  impaired  by  repeated  and  severe  illness. 
Increasing  family  cares  also  drew  heavily  upon 
her  strength,  especially  during  the  two  years  of 
Mr.  Brooks's  labors  on  Hillsboro  district  Him- 
self very  feeble,  and  frequenUy  subject  to  severe 
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gajfering,  he  felt  compelled  to  make  long  and  rapid 
rides  on  her  account,  to  reach  his  home;  yet  he 
iras  nnaVoidftbly  abroad  much  of  the  time,  so  that 
a  very  heary  burden  of  domestic  care  feU  on  the 
feeble,  but  nncomplainifig  mother.  Probably  her 
heart  had  been  diseased  for  sereral  years;  but  not 
till  about  a  year  before  her  deathvas  this  alarmingly 
developed,  when,  for  a  season,  her  life  was  in  great 
peril.  But  she  rallied  again,  and  was  comfortable 
for  some  months.  On  his  return  from  the  Iftst  con- 
ference, in  September,  Mr.  Brooks  found  her  worse; 
tad  the  labor  and  exposure  of  her  removal  to  Co- 
lumbus proved  too  much  for  her.  She  was  sOon 
eonfined  to  her  room,  and  was  not  able  to  sit  up 
much  afterward.  At  first  it  was-  supposed  her  heart 
alone  was  affected,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
lungs  were  also  implicated.  She  continued  steadily 
and  rapidly  to  decline  till  Thursdajft"  January  8th, 
when,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  she  expired. 

To  one  who  never  saw  her,  a  jiist  desbription  of 
Mrs.  Brooks  would  seem  extravagant  eulogy.  Tet 
probably  no  description,  however  flattering  it  nny 
seem,  will  do  her  justice.  The  beautiful  symme- 
try of  her  character,  as  revealed  in  eveiy  feature, 
accent,  and  movement,  can  not  be  represented  by 
the  pen.  To  be  appreciated  it  must  have  been  seen 
in  leal  life.  Eccentricities  of  character,  like  the 
bolder  forms  of  nature,  can  be  more  easily  de- 
scribed than  the  evenly  developed  channs  and  vit- 
tues  which,  on-eareful  observation,  impress  us  with 
the  idea  of  abscdute  loveliness— (tf  a  near  approach 
to  perfection.  But  difficult  as  the  task  is,  I  will 
invite  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Brooks,  as  my  keari-^ii  I 
may  say  so— remembers  her. 

My  acquaintance  with  her  as  Miss  DavenpoH 
•commenced,  I  think  in  1837,  when  Dr.  Roe  was 
stationed  in  Cincinnati.  She  was  then  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  In  our  eariy  interviews  t 
was  deeply  interested  in  her  general  appearance. 
Her  amiable  and  intellectual  cast  oT  features  ex- 
pressed in  every  line,  and  by  every  change,  that 
extreme  delicacy  for  which  she  was  so  remarkable. 
Elegant  timplieU^  is  the  phrase,  if  I  mistake  not, 
precisely  descriptive  of  her  personal  appearance; 
and  this  applies  to  her  apparel,  which  was  so 
selected  and  arranged  as  to  indicate  the  most  re- 
fined taste,  not  less  than  a  due  regard  to  CSiristian 
propriety.  Her  unassuming  dignity  and  grace  of 
manner  threw  around  her  an  indescribable  charm; 
and  her  whole  bearing  impressed  me  with  a  lively 
admiration  of  her,  which  our  greater  intimacy 
served  to  confirm  and  deepen. 

But,  as  I  must  be  frugal  of  words,  I  leav^  this 
topic  to  speak  of  her  mind,  Which,  on  farther  ac- 
quaintance, I  found  to  be  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
and  cultivated  by  a  diligent  use  of  her  fair  oppor- 
tunities. When  I  say  "richly  endowed,"  I  do  not 
mean  she  was  "a  genius."  This  wotUd  have 
marred  the  symmetxy  of  her  character.  But  she 
had  a  diteriminaHnff,  toeU-halaneed  mind.  Her 
conversation  and  letters  of  friendship  did  not  spar- 
kle with  electric  lights,  but  ehaimed  like  the  soft 


hues  of  the  rainbow.  It  was  such  a  mind  as  fitted 
her  to  entertain  and  to  edi^,  but  not  to  sarprise 
and  overwhelm.  In  a  word,  it  was  such  a  mind  is 
one  admires  to  witness  working  out  the  happiest 
results,  in  its  daily  offices  of  a  high  and  holy 
sphere— that  of  the  prudent,  affisctionate  wife;  the 
watchful,  prayerftxl  mother;  or  the  considerate 
Christian  fiiend. 

I  need  not  make  her  native  tempers  a  sepante 
topic,  since  I  have  so  often  characterized  them  as 
amiable.  Let  this  description  be  understood  as 
intensive,  lihd  it  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  just 
conception  of  her  tkniform  gentieness  and  kind- 
ness, l^ut,  amiable  as  she  was,  her  heart  was  d^ 
praved.  She^  too,  must  "be  bom  again,"  or  she 
could  not  "enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  Does  the 
young  reader  ask,  "How  can  this  thing  be?"  that 
one  so  innocent  and  lovely  riiould  be  still  guilty 
and  depraved?  The  question  |8  easily  snsvered. 
Her  gentieness  and  innocence  had  reference  to  mor- 
tals, but  had  no  just  regard  to  God,  She  lored  her 
relatives  and  friends  with  a  warm,  confiding  aSee- 
tion,  but  she  did  not  iote  God,  To  the  foraierher 
heart  was  all  alive,  but  to  Him  who  made  and  re- 
deemed her,  her  affections  were  all  dead;  so  that 
it  might  be  said  of  her,  as  well  as  of  some  great 
moral  ofiender— ^'<lea<i  tn  tin*'  Of  this  she  be- 
came cohvinced,  and  -sought  and  obtained  that 
"new  birth"  without  which  she  must  hsTc  per- 
ished. Yet  her  innocent  life— -innocent  not  in  re- 
gard to  Gsif-^irapressed  somewhat  her  Christian 
character;  for  the  light  of  Qod's  Spirit,  like  the 
sun's  ray,  borrows  a  hoe  fW>m  the  meditim  through 
which  it  passes,  or  the  object  from  which  it  is  r^ 
fleeted.  Religion  in  such  ss  Bunyan  is  a  rich  grslt 
on  a  crabbed  limb;  while  in  one  like  Hiaa  D.  it 
is  the  same  scion  set  in  a  very  fair,  yet  bitter  stock. 

Miss  D.'s  convictions,  though  deep,  were  not  so 
distressing  as  are  often  endured  by  flagrant  sin- 
ners; so  thfit  she  did  not  suddenly  pisa  from  a 
state  of  keen  anguish  to  one  of  high  spiritnal  rap- 
ture. Oonsequently,  she  was  often,  daring  the 
early  part  of  her  pilgrimage,  perplexed  b  regard 
to  her  religious  state.  But  she  exemplified  religion 
in  her  walk,  if  she  did  not  fully  realise  its  peace 
and  joy.  Affd  in  the  progress  of  her  experience, 
during  a  revival  in  one  of  her  husband^  charges, 
flnding  herself  surrounded  by  a  company  of  Chris- 
tians, seeking,  with  one  Consent,  a  deeper  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  she  joined  them  in  the  ef|[>rt.  At 
my  first  interview  with  her  afterward,  I  found  her 
faith  greatiy  increased,  her  comfort  strong;  and,  as 
Car  as  I  can  learn,  she  thenceforward  walked  more 
fully  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance.  Her  has- 
band  says,  "She  then  received  such  overwhelming 
evidence  of  her  gracious  state  as  greatly  strength- 
ened her  ever  afterward,  and  gave  a  more  confident 
character  to  her  subsequent  experience." 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  "righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  Some  seek 
and  obtain  its  righteousness  whose  faith  does  not 
afterward  suffidenUy  advert  to  its  office  as  bearing 
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to  them  the  tender  of  a  high  lieatitnde.  Christ 
restores  Paradise  in  the  soul  that  fitJhf  belieres, 
and  plants  himself  as  the  tree  of  lifs  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden.  There  is  in  this  Eden  a  rirer  of  life) 
with  its  serend  partings-His  one  may  say— into 
the  eminent  Christian  gmees,  one  of  which  is  joy. 
The  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  "dress  and  to  keep" 
this  garden  of  &e  soul,  striving  to  enrich  it  with 
refreshing  fmitlbfaieiB.  Bat  how  eflbctaaUy  does 
our  distmst^-a  "fiuling  of  oar  faith  "-—obstruct  this 
workl  So  K  was  with  ^rs.  Brooks.  Though  her 
hand  was  diligent,  her  fititih,  for  yearn,  was  fBCble. 
She  wrought  at  duty,  and  watched  for  the  means 
of  grace.  She  ofEared  the  sacrifice  of  an  emifiently 
pure  and  well-ordered  life.  But  her  eztrame  timid- 
ity distrusted  Ckritt,  when  it  only  aimed  to  dis- 
trust 9€^,  and  this  embarrassed  the  wolk  of  the 
Spirit  in  her  heart  But  how  great  was  the  change, 
when,  with  Wgorous  and  detftnnined  faith,  she  gare 
herself  more  fidly  into  God's  eaie  t  She  found  that 
true  Christian  wisdom  requires  us  not  only  to  re- 
nounce self  iy  hugtUUf,  but  to  recdve)  Christ  hf 
faiik. 

Mrs.  Brooks  had  many  rare  qualifications  for  her 
8|^ere  of  life.  The  strength  and  the  generous  culr 
ture  of  her  wmnd  fitted  her  for  companionship  with 
a  gifted  minister  of  Christ  It  was  a  penetrating 
I  mind,  quick  and  almost  unerring  in  its  intuitions, 
patient  in  investigation,  and  sound  in  its  judg- 
ments of  persons  and  things.  One  who  was  well 
qualified  to  judge,  declared  that  he  ''never  knew  a 
better  critic  of  oral  or  written  discourse.'*  'She 
loved  books,  but  selected  them  for  use  with  careM 
discrimination,  rejecting  novels  as  moral  poisons. 
This  giited  intetiect  was  vailed  under  a  modesty  so 
great  that  few,  except  familiar  friends,  were  at  all 
aware  of  her  rich  mental  endowments. 

She  was  remarkable  for  her  dUeretion.  The  heart 
of  her  husband  safely  trusted  in  her.  ^dom,  if 
ever,  did  she  offend  with  her  tongue;  and  as  her 
heart  was  a  great  deep  of  benevolent  affection,  she 
won  many  to  her  confidence,  while  she  wounded 
and  repelled  noife.  Her  tastes,  so  simple  and  re- 
fined; her  transparent  purity,  which,  blended  with 
gentle  dignity,  silently  rebuked  whera  rebuke  was 
neoessaiy,  and  always  pleased  and  edified  the  wor- 
thy; the  whole  circle  of  her  moral  and  Christian 
virtues  hannonising  with  these  tastes  and  endow- 
ments; and,  to  crown  all,  a  cheerful  fortitude,  nerer 
intennitted,  and  which  was  heroic  almost  beyond 
exaifiple  in  the  trials  of  her  public  station,  in  do- 
mestic affdctions,  and  amid  personal  perils  and 
BuflBerings— 4dl  these  constituted  rare  qualifications 
for  her  sphere  of  life. 

If  she  failed  in  any  particular— and  "to  err  is 
hnman"— it  was  probably  by  too  little  activity  in 
social  religious  meetings.  In  a  letter  fh)m  her  be- 
reaved husband,  he  suggests  that  she  may  have 
carried  this  to  an  extreme.  He  says,  "Her  diffi- 
dence and  her  humble  views  of  her  own  religious 
attainments  rendered  her  timid  in  her  profession, 
and,  joined  with  her  natural  reserve  of  character, 


kept  her  from  taking  as  prominent  a  part  in  the 
more  public  exercises  of  religion,  as  is  sometimes 
expected  of  those  in  her  position,  and  as  would 
probably  have  been  advantageous  to  herself  and 
othera.  Tet  she  delighted  in  the  means  of  grace, 
which,  so  for  as  circumstances  allowed,  she  always 
attended.  She  was  also  constant  in  private  devo- 
tions and  in  reading  the  word  of  God,  and  never, 
unless  in  ca^  of  sickness,  neglected  family  wor- 
ship in  my  absenoe.  I  have  thought,  if  she  had 
ventured  forward  more,  she  would  have  been  more 
usefol,  and  might  have  enjoyed  a  more  assured  ex* 
perietice  in  the  religious  life." 

She  probably  erred  on  this  point;  yet  she  had 
much  to  excuse,  if  not  to  justify  her.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  that  difiidence  which  led  her  to  shrink  from 
public  ebservation,  her  constitution  was  feeble;  and 
her  multiplied  domestic  cares  tasked  it  to  the  ut- 
most. And  though  the  Social  religious  efforts  of  a 
minister's  wife  may  greatly  promote  his  usefulness, 
and  prove  a  sslutary  example  ^  her  sisters  in  the 
Church,  yet  there  are  other  duties  which  she  must 
first  perform,  or  her  efforts  abroad  will  not  be  ac- 
ceptibble.  *  To  move  with  meek  Christian  dignity 
amid  the  sacred  scenes  of  home;  to  train  her  rising 
family  for  the  duties  of  eiyih  and  the  employments 
of  heaven;  with  cheerful  submission  and  fortitude 
to  endure  the  privations  of  the  itinerant  Hfe  which 
must  foil  so  heavily  on  her,  and  thus  encourage  the 
heart  of  her  husband;  with  small  means  to  throw 
around  her  dwelling  the  attractions  which  othen 
procure  by  wealth  and  its  resources;  in  a  word,  to 
make  home,  not  only  a  little  paradise,  but  also  an 
oratory  of  devotion,  in  which  her  husband  may 
find  refreshment  for  both  the  body  and  the  soul — 
these  are  among  the  most  important  duties  of  a 
minister's  wife;  and  in  these  Mra.  Brooks  was  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  excelled. 

And  let  it  not  be  assumed  that  her  example,  on 
the  whole,  favors  the  neglect  of  social  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  In  her  early  Christian  career, 
when  her  health  Was  more  firm,  she  was  labori- 
ously employed.  At  one  period  before  her  mar- 
riage, she  taught  in  two  Sabbath  schools,  besides 
regularly  attending  her  Sabbath  class  and  the  pub- 
lic services  of  the  church.  Several  of  her  scholare, 
for  whose  salvation  she  was  greatly  concerned, 
were  brought  to  embrace  Christ,  and  Some  of  them 
preceded  her  to  the  land  of  rest  She  also  often 
joined  her  husband,  when  her  strength  enabled,  in 
his  pastoral  visits,  eepev^ially  to  the  poor  of  the 
flock.  And  believing  that  he  was  called  to  the 
itinerant  ministry,  her  words  often  reassured  him 
in  his  work,  while  she  never  gave  him  the  slightest 
encouragement  to  locate.  With  all  her  exemplary 
conjugal  tenderness,  she  held  him  back  from  no 
necessary  service,  however  painful  or  perilous. 
The  cholera  visited  Columbus,  and  multitudes  fled 
in  every  direction.  She  remained  with  her  family, 
perfectly  calm  and  cheerful,  and  dissuaded  him 
from  no  pastoral  duty  or  exposure,  whether  by  day 
or  by  ni^t    When,  at  length,  the  horrore  of  the 
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pestilence  rose  to  such  an  appalling  bight  in  the 
doomed  Penitentiary,  and  its  poor  victims  were 
dying  at  the  rate  of  one  an  hour,  with  an  assured 
submission  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  remembered  as 
an  instance  of  sublime  Christian  heroism,  she  un- 
hesitatingly consented  that  her  beloved  husband 
should  go  and  bear  the  cordials  of  Qospel  grace 
into  the  midst  of  its  death -scenes.  Surely  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Brooks  lacks  not  a  moral  **  Thermopylie." 

It  remains  to  describe  the  closing  scenes  of  a  life 
so  attnictively  pure  4Lnd  so  courageously  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  following  account 
is  mostly  in  the  language  of  her  afflicted  husband, 
sketched  by  request: 

"When  it  became  apparent  that  her  disease  must 
terminate  fatally,  perhaps  suddenly,  she  passed 
through  a  severe  conflict,  She  was  attached  to 
life,  and  enjoyed  it  with  a  lively  relish,  notwith- 
standing its  -toils  and  trials.  The  ties  of  friend* 
ship,  of  kindred,  and  especially  of  filial,  conjugal, 
and  maternal  relations,  bound  her  so  strongly  that 
nothing  short  of  Omnipotence  could  sever  them. 
And  she  feared  Uiat  her  spirit  was  not  fit  to  mingle 
with  the  'shining  ones  of  the  Celestial  city,'  and 
especially  to  'stand  in  the  presence  of  the  King,' 
th'e  God  of  infinite  purity.  But  as  the  lamp  of 
life  waned,  the  lamp  of  grsoe  in  her  heart  burned 
with  a  clearer  luster;  and  some  two  weeks  before 
her  departure  she  seemed,  with  full  submission,  to 
consecrate  herself  and  her  all  to  God.  She  always 
had  a  strong  trust  in  Providence,  and  now  she 
seemed  to  feel  that,  in  calling  her  from  her  family, 
God  especially  assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking 
care  of  themi  From  this  time,  more  than  ever,  our 
conversations  were  delightfully,  mournfully  inter- 
esting. 0,  how  sweetly  did  she  talk  of  the  happi- 
ness of  our  union  of  thirteen  years  I  How  lovingly, 
and  yet  how  submissively,  did  she  speak  of  her 
children,  her  mother,  her  friends,  and  of  the  bliss 
of  our  eternal  reunion  in  that  land  where  there  is 
'no  more  death T  In  my  desolate  heart  I  cherish 
the  memory  of  these  interviews  as  a  legacy  of  un- 
told value.  She  was  always  calm,  and,  up  to  the 
very  hour  of  her  death,  thoughtful  of  every  thing 
that  could  bear  on  the  happiness  of  her  family;  yet, 
during  the  most  of  this  time,  she  had  occasional 
misgivings,  and  the  closing  up  of  her  probationary 
privileges  was  not  contemplated  without  intense 
solicitude.  She  had  a  lively  sense  of  her  condition 
as  a  redeemed  einner,  and  the  hymn  beginning, 
*  Kock  of  ages  cleft  for  me,' 

was  peculiarly  expressive  of  her  feelings.  She 
several  times  requested  that  it  might  be  sung,  and 
often  repeated,  with  deep  emotion, 

<In  my.handi  no  price  I  bring. 

Simply  to  thy  cross  I  cling.' 

"On  Wednesday  morning,  the  7th  of  January, 
she  sunk  so  low  that  it  was  thought  she  could  not 
live  through  the  day.  She  revived,  however^  and 
lingered  a  sh(fft  time  on  the  shore  before  she  passed 
over.  A  little  after  noon  of  that  day  she  had  a 
severe  conflict  with  the  enemy,  who,  though  he 


could  not  destroy,  still  sought  to  rob  her  of  he  ' 
comfort    While  some  of  us  wrestled  with  God  i 
in  prayer,  our  dear  sister  Brooks^  of  Mt  Aulrani,  ' 
[not  a  relative  of  Bev.  0.  Brooks,]  who  wss  prori.  < 
dentially  with  us,  was  by  her  side  encouraging  her 
faith.    Her  victoiy  was  complete.    From  thst  time 
onward  I  could  not  discover  that  a  shsdow  ever 
crossed  her  sky;  and  when  questioned  concemiog 
her  spiritual  state,  her  reply. almost  uniformly  vw, 
'Jesus  is  precious.'    In  the  evening  I  had  one  of 
those  delightful  and,  to  mo,  intensely  interesting 
conversations  with  her,  which  are  now  so  hallowed 
in  my  memory.    She  spoke  of  the  past  and  of  the 
futur&^-of  the  friends  she  had  lov^  on  earth,  and 
the  friends  she  would  meet  in  heavenr  And  she  : 
«poke  especially  of  the  Savior,  whose  blood  had 
redeemed,  whose  Spirit  had  regenerated,  whose 
grace  had  sustained   her  through  life,  and  into  : 
whose  glorious  presence  she  was  so  soon  to  be  | 
admitted.    We  did  not  then  expect  her  to  \m 
through  the  night    She  continued,  however,  till 
n4>on  the  next  day,  when  she  felt  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  her.    I  was  at  the  moment  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  she  sent  for  me.    She  had 
already  given  her  dying  advice  to  her  children,  and  ; 
had  spoken  with  much  feeling  to  her  kind-hearted 
physician  and  other  friends.    She  had  also  urged 
upon  me  fidelity  in  the  ministry  to  my^e's  en(L|| 
She  had  made  ^  her  arrangements,  and  had  noth- 
ing now  left  but  to  take  leave,  for  a  time,  of  those 
whom  she  soon  hoped  to  haQ  on  the  shora  of 
immortality.    And  with  characteristic  delicacy,  she 
DOW  requested  that  all  except  myself  would  retire, 
while  we  should  take  leave  of  each  other.   The  , 
children  then  received  her  dying  benediction  and 
the  last  maternal  embrace.    Her  affectionate  fare- 
well was  finally  extended  to  all,  and  she  calmlj 
awaited  the  last  moment     And  soon— alas  L  we 
felt  too  soon — it  arrived.    She  raised  both  hands, 
and  attempting  to  clasp  them,  breathed  forth,  in 
an   almost  inaudible  whisper,  '0   gloiyT    H^r 
hands  sunk  gently  down,  her  eyes  became  fixed, 
she  gasped  a  few  times,  and  was  gone.    There  was 
no  groan,  no  struggle,  but  she  sweetly  sunk  to  rest 
"  For  some  hours  a  smile  lingered  upon  her  placid 
countenance;  and  a  friend  remarked,  'It  seems  the 
image  of  Jesus,  which  himself  has  stamped  on  the  , 
clay  of  his  disciple.'    Professor  Merrick  preached 
her  funeral  sermon  to  a  laige  and  interested  and- 
itoiy,  from  John  xiv,  2;  and  the  precioua  dust  was 
laid  away  in  the  'Green  Lawn  Gemeteiy,'  there  to 
rest  till  the  resurrection."  | 


She  has  met  her  departed  friends;  and  among 
them  " Angeline,"  in  whose  "Memoirs"  are  sereral 
letters  to  her  "  Dear  Mary."  They  were  both  lovely 
in  their  lives,  and  victorious  in  death,  by  which 
they  were  not  very  long  divided. 


When  we  hav^  a  dear  sky  overhead,  our  hearts  | 
rejoice;  but  when  it  is  rainy  or  cloudy,  we  feel  i 
cloudy  in  mind  and  sad  at  h^it 
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Jaok  17«»la.  a  fna  eolorad  man— Kidnappod  toy  a  Blava-daalar— 
Carried  to  the  Ohio  river— Files  off  his  fatten— Kills  the  slare- 
dealer,  and  eacapos  into  Ohio— Arretted,  and  lodged  in  Kanawha 
eounty  jail— Triad  for  murder,  found  guilty,  and  aentenoed  to 
death— His  address  to  the  Court  before  sentence— Reprieved  by 
the  Oovemor— Hia  freedom  proved— Is  pardoned — Commences 
teoslaeaa  in  Charleston— Palaely  accuaed  of  an  aeaaalt— Se- 
ceivet  a  hundred  laahoa  at  the  whipping-poat— Betams  tp  Mary- 
land— Prosperity  in  businesa— Interview  with  W.— Notice  of  H. 
&aAxei>— Priendahip  between  him  and  W.— Henry  placed  at  an 
aoademy—Hla  eonveraion— Oraduaikes  at  Washington  College- 
Studies  divinity— Enters  the  ministry— Extract  of  a  letter  from 
liim— Haa  oharge  of  a  eongr«gatton  on  the  Kanawha— Letter  from 
mm  to  W.— Praaidant  of  Waahington  Cdllege— Brief  notice  of  hl« 
8ab9e<iaent  course. 

AxoKO  the  juTenile  reminiscences  of  the  author 
of  this  autobiography,  while  a  resident  on  the 
^  Kanawha,  we  find  some  notices  of  a  free  colored 
man,  whose  story  is  of  some  interest,  on  account 
of  the  cruel  wrongs  which  he  suffered,  and  his  sub- 
sequent prosperity  in  business;  and  we  giye  it  to 
the  reader. 

Jack  Neale  was  a  descendant  of  the  African  race, 
a  native  of  Maryland,  near  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  was  either  free  bom,  or,  after  he  grew  up, 
porohased  his  freedom,  we  do  not  now  remember 
which.  He  learned  in  early  life  the  business  of  a 
blacksmith,  and  wrought  at  it  on  his  own  account 
many  years;  during  which  time  he  married,  and 
had  a  family  of  seyeral  children,  and  made,  by  his 
industxy  and  attention  to  business,  a  comfortable 
and  genteel  support  for  his  family,  and  was  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  all. 

While  thus  enjoying  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
and  all  the  comforts  of  his  own  quiet  home  and 
the  domestic  circle,  a  heartless  fiend — a  slare- 
dealer—with  his  hired  myrmidons,  forced  an  en- 
trance into  Jack's  house,  one  night  in  the  autumn 
of  1802,  dragged  him  out  of  his  bed,  handcuffed, 
fettered,  bound,  and  gagged  him,  in  the  presence 
of  his  wife  and  children,  whom  they  overawed  into 
silence  by  threats;  then  throwing  him  into  a  light 
wagon,  which  they  had  ready  at  the  door,  they 
hurried  him  off  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  Wheeling, 
where,  with  several  other  negroes  for  the  southern 
market,  he  was  put  on  board  a  boat,  and  taken 
down  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  gag  was  removed 
from  Jack's  mouth,  he  poured  upon  his  cruel  kid- 
napper a  torrent  of  eloquent  and  bitter  reproaches 
and  appropriate  epithets,  the  spontaneous  ebulli- 
tions of  the  tumult  of  feeling  which  burst  forth  at 
the  barbarous  outrage  committed  on  his  personal 
rights  and  liberty,  and  warned  the  slave-dealer 
that  the  moment  he  got  his  liberty  he  would  takt 

In  descending  the  Ohio  river  some  humane  per- 
son secretly  furnished  Jack  with  a  file,  with  which, 
at  night,  when  evexy  one  else  on  board  was  asleep, 
he  cautiously  filed  his  fetters  and  handcuffs  so 
Vol.  xn.~«> 


nearly  asunder  that  he  could,  at  a  favorable  time, 
soon  cut  them  off  and  free  himself.  The  favorable 
moment  occurred  on  reaching  Gallipolis,  four  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Qreat  Kanawha  river, 
where  the  boat  was  moored  to  the  bank  for  the 
night  About  midnight,  when  all  beside  on  board 
were  locked  up  in  sound  slumber.  Jack  quickly  sev- 
ered the  irons  from  his  hands  and  feet;  and  having 
purposely  noticed  where  the  ax  had  been  placed, 
he  seized  it,  and  approaching  the  kidnapper  as  he 
lay  asleep  in  his  berth,  with  one  blow  from  his 
muscular  arm.  Jack  buried  the  az  deep  in  his  de- 
voted head,  and  he  was 

•<AtoiiMdifpatoh«d! 
Cot  off  •Ton  In  the  blonom  of  bit  tin, 
UnhooMPd,  diaappointod,  nnanaeal'd; 
No  reokoning  mada,  but  tent  to  bit  account 
With  all  hit  imperrootiont  on  hit  hoad." 

Jack  then  deliberately  walked  ashore,  and  took 
the  highway  leading  back  into  the  country,  toward 
Chilicothe.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  mUes  when 
the  next  morning  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken 
by  the  sheriff  and  a  posse  of  men.  Jack  gave 
battle,  when  surrounded  and  ordered  to  stop,  and 
defended  himself  some  time  against  fearful  odds. 
But  he  was  overpowered  in  the  unequal  contest, 
and  knocked  down  and  bound,  and  taken  back  to 
Gallipolis;  and  as  the  offense  was  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Viiginia,  he  was  taken  to  Oharlea- 
ton,  and  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Kanawha 
county,  to  await  his  trial. 

Jack,  as  we  have  seen*  meditated  finom  the  begin- 
ning  the  death  of  the  man-stealer,  who  had,  as  he 
conceived,  most  Justly  forfeited  his  life  by  robbing 
him  of  that  which  he  held  dearer  than  life— his 
liberty— and  dragging  him  away  to  be  sold  into 
perpetual  bondage,  and  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  ever  again  seeing,  or  even  hearing  of  his  wife 
and  children.  When  freed  fjrom  his  fetters  and 
chains  on  the  boat,  he  could  have  made  his  escape 
without  staining  his  own  soul  by  imbruing  his 
hands  in  the  life-blood  of  a  Cellow-being.  But  the 
deep  and  all-pervading  sense  of  the  wrong  he  had 
suffered,  he  alleged,  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  the  terrible  revenge  which  he  took.  And 
having  accomplished  the  bloody  deed,  his  vengeful 
spirit  seemed  appeased;  and  he  never  afterward 
spoke  of  the  act  otherwise  than  with  an  apparent 
self-satisfied  complacency,  that  indicated  a  con- 
science at  ease.  And  this  view  of  the  deed  he 
steadily  maintained,  with  evident  sincerity. 

At  the  County  Court  succeeding  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  Jack  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  and  soon  afterward  put  upon  his  trial 
before  the  Court  and  a  juxy,  found  guilty  on  his 
own  admission,  and  sentence  of  death  j)assed  upon 
him.  When  called  upon  by  the  presiding  judge  to 
"show  cause,  if  any  he  had,  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him,"  he  arose  with  aU 
the  dignity  and  self-possession  which  conscious 
innocence  of  crime  and  the  justice  of  his  cause 
could  impart,  and  addressed  the  Court.    Jack  was 
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not  tall,  bat  had  a  heary  and  compactly  built 
frame,  indicating  great  physical  strength,  a  large 
head,  and  an  intelligent  countenance— the  most 
intellectual  and  ezpreasire  vre  have  ever  seen  in 
one  of  his  race — such  a  countenance  as  we  love  to 
look  upon  and  admire-His  one  in  which  the  whole 
soul  within  is  mirrored  out.  His  personal  appear- 
ance was  remarkably  commanding  and  dignified, 
his  action,  his  gesticulation  in  speaking  easy  and 
natural,  and  his  voice  strong  and  yet  musical  and 
pleasant  In  addition  to  all  these.  Jack  was  indued 
by  his  Creator  with  an  order  of  intellect  far  above 
the  average  classes  of  his  race.  And  had  he  been 
blessed  with  a  good  education,  his  name  might  have 
been  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  fame  and  the  pages 
of  history  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers 
and  able  writers  of  his  day.    He  had 

**  A  h«ut  one*  pragBant  with  eeleitial  fin; 
Hands  that  tha  rod  of  ampira  mi^t  hava  twaf  M. 

Bot  Kaowladca  to  bit  ayat  hat  ampla  psfo. 
Rich  with  tha  tpoib  of  Tima,  did  aa'ar  uoroUi 
Chill  Pannry  rapratiad  hii  nobla  raga. 
And  ftosa  tha  geaial  currant  of  hii  sod. 
Fnll  many  a  gem  of  puract  ray  tarana, 
Tha  dark,  vafathomad  carat  of  ocaan  baar: 
Fnll  many  a  flowat  ii  bora  to  blnth  nniaant 
And  waafca  it*  awaataata  on  tha  dasart  air." 

But  to  return  from  our  digression.  Jack  arose, 
as  wtt  said,  to  show  to  the  Court  cause  why  sentenee 
of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him.  He  gave 
an  account  of  his  life,  the  obtaining  of  his  free- 
dom, his  maniage,  his  children,  his  labors  for  their 
comfortable  support,  the  happiness  of  his  own  hum- 
ble home,  and  his  fair  prospects  of  the  future.  But 
these  golden  hopes,  he  said,  w6re  blasted  forever- 
cut  down  in  a  moment  The  spoiler  came;  deprived 
him  of  his  liberty;  dragged  him  forcibly  and  sud- 
denly away  from  all  he  loved  on  earth,  to  reduce 
him  to  cruel  and  perpetual  bondage,  far  away  from 
those  loved  ones  and  that  happy  home  he  had 
spoken  of.  He  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of 
what  subsequently  occurred,  down  to  the  details 
of  the  just  retribution  which,  as  he  alleged.  Provi- 
dence had  visited,  by  his  own  hands,  upon  the 
demon  in  human  form,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
horrible  wrongs  he  had  suffered.  He  defended 
himself  ably  against  the  charge  of  "murder,"  and 
pleaded  in  a  forcible  manner  for  his  innocence  in 
what  he  had  done,  as  a  case  of  clearly  "justifiable 
homicide."  If  his  reasoning  and  arguments  were 
clear  and  forcible-^nd  they  were  such--*hiB  appeals 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Court  and  the  crowded  audi- 
ence which  filled  the  court-house  were  irresistible. 
Although  his  speech  was  delivered  in  his  own  art- 
less language,  it  told  upon  the  hearto  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  audience  with  none  the  less  effect 
None  who  heard  it  could  remain  unmoved.  The 
Court,  the  bar,  the  jury,  the  spectators--all--paid 
the  tribute  of  unbidden  tears  to  the  power  of  the 
untutored  eloquence  of  one  of  "nature's  noble- 
men," and  all  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
story.    We  regret  that  we  have  no  report  of  this 


address.  If  we  had  it  to  give  the  reader,  we  ire 
sure  it  would,  in  true,  efiiective,  and  touching  elo- 
quence, compare  favorably  with  the  ceLebrated  ap- 
peal of  the  Irish  patriot,  Emmett,  before  the  Coort 
by  which  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  the  Court,  the  bv, 
the  jury,  and  the  spectators  generally,  united  in 
an  earnest  petition  to  the  Governor  to  grant  a 
reprieve  to  Jack  for  three  months,  that  time  might 
be  given  to  obtain  legal  proof  of  his  freedom,  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  facts  of  his  case  as  related 
by  him.  The  Governor  promptly  granted  the  re- 
prieve. Under  Jack's  direction,  his  comuel  ob- 
tained the  necessary  testimony  to  establish  hii 
right  to  freedom  to  the  entire  sadsfactiQn  of  all 
Another  petition  was  then  prepared,  and  numer- 
ously signed  as  before,  strongly  recommending  the 
prisoner  as  a  fit  subject  for  executive  clemency,  and 
praying  the  Governor  to  grant  a  ftill  pardon  to  him. 
The  pardon  was  granted.  And  Jack  was  brought 
out  of  the  dungeon  and  discharged. 

For  some  reason,  not  now  recollected.  Jack  did 
not  immediately  return  to  his  old  home  in  Maiy- 
land,  but  concluded,  by  the  advice  and  pemaskm 
of  his  new  friends  on  the  Kanawha,  to  remaio 
awhile,  and  resume  his  trade  as  a  blacksmith. 
Accordingly,  he  procured  a  set  of  tools,  and  opened 
shop  in  Charleston,  and  pursued  his  business  as  a 
blacksmith.  Being  a  good  workman  and  attentiTe 
to  his  business,  he  had  as  much  as  he  could  do, 
and  won  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  hit  cuitom- 
ers  and  neighbors. 

One  day— September  13, 1605,  as  we  find  noted 
by  W.  in  his  memorandum  book — a  countiTmaB 
purchased  a  hoe  lh>m  Jack,  and,  without  paying, 
walked  off  with  it  Jack  told  the  man  that  he 
sold  only  for  cash,  and  that  payment  for  the  hoe 
must  be  made  before  he  could  allow  it  to  be  taken 
away.  The  man  cursed  Jack,  refused  to  pay,  and 
walked  on.  Jack  followed  and  remonstrated,  hot 
to  no  efiect,  except  the  additional  curses  of  the 
other.  Seeing  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  expos- 
tulation. Jack  took  the  hoe  out  of  the  nan's  hand, 
and  returned  with  it  to  his  shop.  This  was  too 
much  to  be  borne  with  from  the  "black  rascal.-^ 
and  the  knave  from  whom  the  hoe  was  taken  vent 
immediately  to  a  magistrate,  and  took  out  a  var- 
rant  for  the  arrest  of  Jack  for  "assault  and  bat- 
tery," and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  to 
execute.  Jack  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  adrised 
of  what  had  been  done;  and  when  the  sheriff 
called  on  him  Jack  desired  him  to  stand  off,  as  be 
would  not  be  taken  but  by  force.  Jack  was  well 
aware  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  offense  when 
committed  by  a  "nigger."  And  his  independent 
spirit  was  roused  by  the  wrong  attempted  by  the 
countryman,  and  by  the  thought  of  the  ignominy 
he  was  doomed  to  suffer,  for  no  real  cause,  at  the 
"whipping-post,"  and  he  determined  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  The  sheriff  then  summoned  a 
posse  of  some  six  or  eight  stout  men,  and  went  in 
pursuit  of  Jack,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  retired 
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across  Elk  rirer,  till  he  could  make  some  prepara- 
tions to  escape  the  following  night,  and  leave  the 
Kanawha  forever.  Bat  the  sheriff  had  reeeiyed 
information  of  his  whereabouts,  and  with  his  posse 
Burroanded  his  place  of  concealment,  and  com- 
manded him  to  surrender.  Jack  was  a  man  of 
almost  giant  strength,  and  could  have  kept  the 
sheriff  and  posse  at  baj  in  a  fair  contest  of  mus- 
ealar  strength.  But  being  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
he  reeeiyed  a  blow  from  behind  with  a  heavy  club, 
which  felled  him  to  the  earth,  and  so  stunned  him 
that,  before  he  could  recover,  he  was  overpowered, 
bound  fast,  and  dragged  before  'Squire  C,  a  mag- 
istrate from  the  countiy,  who  happened  to  be  in 
town.  On  the  ex  parte  testimony  of  the  man  who 
attempted  to  carry  off  the  hoe.  Jack  was  sentenced 
by  the  'Squire  to  receive  on«  hundred  lashes  on  his 
naked  back!  and  the  sheriff  was  ordered  by  the 
'Squire  to  administer  them  forthwith,  at  the  ''whip- 
ping-post," in  the  open  court-house  yard.  The 
sheriff,  alter  stripping  Jack,  bound  his  arms  fast 
with  a  cord  around  the  whipping-post,  and  pro- 
curing a  long,  hc^yy  "cowhide" — a  hard  leather 
thong  made  of  a  strip  of  ox  hide,  twisted  like  a 
rope— and  taking  his  position,  he  commenced  the 
ttrytes  upon  the  broad,  naked*  back  of  the  unfor- 
tunate criminal.  Being  a  humane  and  feeling  man, 
he  went  at  the  cruel  task  imposed  upon  him  with 
evident  reluctance  and  emotion,  and  administered 
•ix  or  eight  stripes,  not  very  heavily  laid  on. 
"Squire  C,  who  was  standing  beside  the  sheriff, 
becoming  indignant  at  the  humane  leniency  shown 
by  him,  seised  the  cowhide  out  of  the  sheriff's 
hand,  and  rudely  poshing  him  aside,  assumed  the 
office  of  executioner  in  addition  to  that  of  judge, 
and  laid  on  the  remaining  stripes  himself  1  This 
he  did  with  so  much  earnest  seal  that  the  blood 
followed  at  eveiy  stroke  from  the  lacerated  back  of 
the  poor  innocent  suflierer.  When  the  'Squire  had 
counted  out  the  round  hundred  lashes.  Jack  turned 
toward  him,  and  with  a  significant  shake  of  his 
head,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  suited  to 
the  word,  said  to  him:  "PU  mark  you  for  this, 
'Sqmire!  So  you  had  better  keep  out  of  my  way." 
This  was  hint  enough  for  the  'Squire.  He  did 
keep  out  of  Jack's  way;  and  from  that  time,  while 
Jack  remained  on  the  Kanawha,  whenever  the 
'Squire  came  to  town,  he  always  carried  his  rifle 
with  him.  Se  soon  as  Jack  was  unbound  from  the 
whipping-post,  before  putting  on  his  clothes,  he 
had  his  back  sponged  with  whisky,  regardless  of 
the  temporary  suffering  which  it  caused^ 

Jack  continued  his  business  on  the  Kanawha 
but  a  few  weeks  afbsr  this.  His  lofty  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  still  smarted  under  a  sense  of  the 
inhuman  treatment  he  had  suffered,  and  the  igno- 
miny which  he  imagined  followed  him.  Becoming 
dispirited  and  discontented,  he  closed  up  his  busi- 
ness, and  returned  to  Maryland. 

Some  ten  years  alter  Jack  left  the  Kanawha,  W. 
was  standing  one  day  on  the  wharf  at  Qeorgetown, 
District  of  Columbia,  looking  at  the  shipping. 


when  an  athletic,  gentlemanly  colored  man  stepped 
up  to  him,  and  cane  in  hand,  and  his  hat  under 
his  arm,  accosted  him: 

"Why,  master  W.,  is  this  you?  I  sm  very  glad 
to  see  you,  master!    Qow  do  you  do?" 

"My  good  fellow,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. 
I  do  not  recollect  you.  Where  and  when  did  yon 
know  me?" 

"Why,  master  W.,  don't  you  remember  Jack 
Neale,  who  was  your  near  neighbor  in  Oharlca- 
ton,  on  the  Kanawha  river,  ten  years  ago,  and 
who  made  your  cooper's  tools  when  you  was  a 
boy?" 

"Why,  Jack  I  is  it  you?"  grasping  his  hand 
cordially.  "I  am  glad  to  find  you  here,  and  to  see 
you  look  so  well.  Tell  me,  where  have  3rou  been 
these  ten  years,  since  you  left  the  Kanawha?  and 
what  have  you  been  doing,  and  how  are  you  get- 
ting along?" 

To  all  these  questions  Jack  gave  very  satisfsotory 
answen,  with  an  account  of  himself,  down  to  the 
present  time.  He  was  now  in  very  profitable  busi- 
ness as  "stevedore"  on  the  Georgetown  wharf,  and 
had  about  thirty  other  negroes  in  his  employment, 
in  lading  vessds  under  his  direction  and  superin- 
tendence. He  had  brought  his  family  to  George- 
town, and  was  living  in  easy  circumstances— quite 
the  gentleman.  The  last  time  W.  saw  Jack  was 
near  a  year  after  this  interview,  when  he  met  him 
one  day  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington 
Oity.  The  "  stevedore  "  was  walking,  cane  in  hand, 
at  the  head  of  about  a  score  of  stout  n^proes,  who 
were  trudging  along  in  single  file,  some  six  feet 
apart,  with  a  nine-inch  cable  on  their  shoulders, 
which  they  were  taking  from  Qeorgetown  to  the 
United  States  Navy- Yard,  for  one  of  the  vessels  of 
war  at  anchor  there. 

During  his  sojourn  on  the  Kanawha,  W.  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  congenial  spirit,  a 
son  of  David  Ruffner,  Esq.,  resident  half  a  mile 
above  Oharleston,  on  the  river.  Henry  Ruffner, 
the  boy  we  allude  to,  was  some  four  years  the 
junior  of  W.;  but  his  sober-mindedness  and  steady 
habits,  his  love  of  books,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, seemed  to  annihilate  the  difference  in  age.  In 
their  tastes  and  in  their  feebly  aided  desires  for 
mental  improvement,  as  well  as  in  their  reereationa 
and  amusements,  and  their  views  and  feelings  in 
general,  the  hearts  of  these  two  juvenile  friends 
beat  in  unison,  and  they  sought  and  enjoyed  each 
other's  company  as  mudi  as  the  proper  attention  to 
their  daily  avocations  permitted.  And  after  W. 
left  the  Kanawha,  in  1807,  they  maintained,  with 
some  interruption,  a  written  correspondence  for 
many  years.  We  hesitated,  when  we  commenced 
this  paragnph,  about  giving  the  reader  the  name 
of  this  young  friend  of  W.,  as  he  is  still  living. 
But  as  we  write  in  all  kindness  to  him,  and  cherish 
the  recollections  of  our  youthful  sAsociation  and 
friendship,  we  hope  the  reverend  Doctor— for  he 
has  long  been  a  distinguished  divine  in  the  Prss- 
byterian  Ohuroh — will  pardon  the  liber^  we  hare 
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taken.  We  propoae  nothing  more  here  than  a  verj 
brief  notice  of  his  gradation  from  the  poor  farmer 
boy — or  "clodhopper,"  as  he  called  himself— to 
the  learned  and  able  divine  and  distingaished 
author. 

At  about  the  age  of  twenty  years,  at  his  own  eam- 
eet  desire,  his  father  took  him  from  the  farm  and 
placed  him  at  an  academy  in  Lewisburg,  in  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Greenbrier.  While  here  his  youth- 
ful mind  was  drawn  to  the  path  of  life,  and  he  be- 
came a  Bulject  of  the  regenerating  grace  of  God,  and 
connected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
thenceforward  adorning  his  profession  by  a  godly 
walk  and  chaste  conversation.  His  mind  was  soon 
•trongly  inclined  to  the  work  of  the  rainistry;  and 
after  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  he  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  that  high  and  holy  calling. 
From  Lewisburg  he  was  transferred  to  Washington 
College,  Lexington,  Va.,  where,  after  completing 
his  literary  education  and  graduating,  he  spent  two 
years  more  in  the  study  of  divinity,  and  then 
entered  the  field  of  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

While  here  as  student,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  friend  W.,  dated  Lexington,  June  6,  1813,  he 
writes: 

"While  drinking  at  the  Castalian  fount,  I  almost 
feiget  to  raise  my  head,  and  view  the  passing 
scenes  of  real  life,  and  grow  inattentive  to  the 
calls  oi  social  friendship;  yet  I  have  not  lost  the 
tender  fiwlings  of  nature.  The  remembrance  of 
my  old  friends  and  companions  is  still  'pltiaaant 
and  mournful  to  my  soul,**  and  as  soon  shall  the 
mother  forget  her  child  as  I  the  friends  of  my 
youth. 

"You  ask  me  what  profession  I  have  chosen. 
About  eighteen  months  ago  it  pleased  God,  my 
heavenly  Father,  to  awaken  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
lost  condition*  and,  after  some  severe  trials,  to  givis 
me  a  feeling  interest  in  the  Bedeemer's  love.  I 
have,  in  gratitude,  determined  to  devote  my  time 
and  feeble  talents  to  his  service.  The  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  Presbyterians  please  me  best 
I  have,  therefore,  united  myself  to  them.  My  plan 
Is  to  continue  at  the  study  of  general  science  till  I 
shall  accomplish  a  thorough  literary  course,  which 
I  will  complete  in  eighteen  months,  and  have  con- 
siderable leisure  time  for  reading  divinity.  I  then 
intend  to  study  divinity  two  years  before  I  set  out 
X  shall  then  have  nearly  reached  my  twenty-sixth 
year.  A  serious  task  I  But  he  who  wishes  to  be 
eminently  useful  must  be  patiently  industrious." 

After  completing  his  tiieologieal  course  above 
indicated,  Mr.  Ruffner  traveled  a  year  or  more 
through  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  after- 
ward ministered  for  some  time  to  a  congregation  on 
the  Kanawha,  at  the  Salines,  We  believe. 

The  reader — and  we  hope  the  writer  of  it,  too— 
will  pardon  us  for  inserting  here  one  of  his  letters 
entire— ^)mitting  a  short  paragraph  of  local  con- 
cem—- as  an  example  of  his  friendly  and  social 
feelings — ^"the  genial  current  of  his  soul."  | 


"Kjmawua  Salt  Worn,  Tn.  9, 1811 
"Mt  DsAa  ¥^uxin>,— Looking  over  scnne  of  my 
old  papers  the  other  day,  I  cast  my  eye  on  an  old 
letter,  the  superscription  of  whidi  was  in  yov 
handwriting.  Instantly  a  hundred  recollectioni 
rushed  into  my  head.  I  picked  it  up  and  read  it 
It  is  a  memorial,  as  well  as  a  part,  of  out  fomer  cor> 
respondence.  I  ransacked  all  my  papers,  and  found 
seven  or  eight  more — ^nearly  all  ^  the  letters  vhidi 
I  received  from  you.  A  reperusal  of  some  of  Uieoi 
made  me  say  to  myself,  'How  comes  it  that  this 
correspondence  has  been  dropped  ?  Sorely  it  ought 
not  so  to  be.'  So  I  was  resolved  that  it  should  be 
so  no  longei^-«t  least,  through  my  neglect  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  said 
suspension  of  intercourse— whether  through  lad- 
ness  that  was  mutual,  or  lasiness  that  was  abgn- 
lar— since  I  feel  satisfied  this,  and  not  disngaid, 
was  the  cause.  How  could  it  have  been  any  per- 
sonal disregard,  as  we  were  the  friends  of  each 
other's  youth;  and  though,  in  that  hot-headed  pe- 
riod of  life,  we  were  associated  for  years  together, 
we  had  never  had,  to  my  remembrance,  even  the 
slightest  altercation?  On  the  contraiy,  our  habits 
and  our  tastes  were  in  many  important  respects 
similar.  The  same  indinatioii  toward  literaiy  pur- 
suits was  visible  in  us  both.  In  the  practice  of 
virtue  you  were  my  superior;  yet  I,  perhaps,  equally 
felt  ito  excellence.  In  some  other  respeets-tno 
tedious  to  mention— I  have  always  thoaght  yoa 
peculiarly  calculated  to  be  my  friend.  But  some- 
how or  other  a  frequent  change  of  residence,  at 
diiSBrant  seminaries,  where  new  acquatntaneesirere 
constantly  accumulating,  drove  you  partially  oat 
of  the  habitual  current  of  my  thoughts,  and  I  con- 
sequently grew  less  attentive  as  a  correspondent. 
Whether  a  like  cause  has  made  you  sny  the  less 
desirous  to  continue  our  intercourse,  be  yonr  ovn 
Belf  the  judge.  As  for  me,  I  can  assare  yoo— 
and  your  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  render 
you  more  convincible  ci  the  factn-that  my  ntnm 
to  Kanawha  has  led  me  habitually  to  remember 
old  times,  and  with  them  old  friends.  And  what 
long  experience  has  assured  me  of  the  real  worth 
of  those  friends,  my  affection  for  them  has  returned 
with  renewed  vehemence. 

"Yonr  fint  letter  to  me  from  Chilicothe  is  dated 
May  31, 1807,  and  gives  an  entertaining  history  of 
your  voyage  from  this  county  thither.  Dear  me! 
what  a  busy  old  fellow  Time  is  I  That  erent— 
your  removal  to  Ohilicothe— seems  bat  a  littk 
while  past;  and  yet  it  is  nearly  nine  years.  When  I 
glance  rapidly  over  my  intervening  transactions,  I 
seem  to  have  been  doing  this,  t^,  and  t'other 
thing,  and  going  here,  and  there,  and  every-where. 
You  left  me,  in  1807,  a  farmer's  boy,  going  on 
seventeen  yean  of  age,  full  of  the  wild  sport  of 
youth,  and  yet  a  little  tinctured  with  the  sober 
thoughts  of  manhood-— now  working,  now  eviiD* 
ming,  now  raccoon  hunting,  now  reading,  etc  Hov 
could  I  or  any  body  else  have  imagined  for  me  that 
I  was  to  be  any  thing  else  than  a  clodhopper  all  mj 
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days  I  I  worked  in  the  fields  a  year  or  two;  then 
with  my  father  in  sinking  hollow  sycamore-trees  into 
the  mud,  till  we  were  all  sick  of  it  Proridence 
had  so  arranged  matters,  however^  that  I  should  be 
taken  from  the  plow  and  the  riyer  mud  and  sent  to 
Oreenbiier.  Here  I  got  at  it  when  in  my  twen- 
tieth year;  and  here  I  found  my  element.  Next, 
He  that  opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind  was  pleased  to 
exercise  his  mercy  toward  me.  After  long  consid* 
oration,  the  ministry  is  not  only  within  my  reach, 
bat  is  my  choice.  I  went  thence  to  Lexington, 
where  I  finished  a  course  of  education,  which,  when 
we  parted  in  1807, 1  never  dreamed  of  obtaining. 
Next,  I  traveled  through  western  and  through  east- 
em  lands,  and  have  returned  to  Kanawha,  where  I 
now  expect  to  settle.  You  have  also  been  bustling 
about  a  good  deal^  and,  as  I  learn,  have  got  back 
again  to  your  old  stand.  [Hr.  W.  had  removed  to 
Washington  City  in  1814,  but. returned  to  Chili- 
eothe  the  following  year.]  .  Well,  suj^Mse  we  turn 
in,  like  clever  fellows,  and  write  each  other  regu- 
larly, at  least,  if  not  very  frequently.  Ood  has 
been  truly  good  to  us,  in  bringing  us  through  so 
many  troublous  years  of  life  in  health  and  safety. 
May  my  conduct  prove  my  gratitude  I  I  write  this 
in  the  hope  that  you  and  family  are  well.  May  I 
soon  see  from  under  your  own  hand  the  confirmation 
of  my  h<^I  Write  me  about  yourself,  your  fam- 
ily— ^father,  brothers,  etc.  You  see  what  an  egotist" 
I  am  in  this  letter.  I  elaim  your  excuse  from  my 
anxiety  to  hear  of  yourself,  etc. 

"Don't  you  think  I'm  married  1  No  such  good 
luck.  I  fdl  in  love  with  a  young  lady  in  Greenbrier, 
when  I  was  a  student  there.  She  encouraged  me, 
till  I  was  over  head  and  ean,  and  then  jilted  me, 
and  immediately  married  another.  I  soon  got  cured 
of  my  ailment,  however;  but  the  application  that 
was  put  to  the  wound  proved  so  thoroughly  ef- 
leetaal,  that  it  not  only  healed  it,  but  so  hardened 
the  seat  of  it,  that  ever  since  the  fieiy  darts  eveli 
of  a  first-rate  beauty  make  no  impression  1 

"I  live  in  a  little  house  a  few  yards  from  my 
father's,  and  lead,  I  might  say,  a  kind  of  amphibi- 
ous life— part  hermit  and  part  a  social  being.  My 
house  is  so  solitary  that  I  can't  get  even  a  cat  to 
stay  with  me.  Yet  I  go  out  when  it  suits  me,  and 
mingle  with  our  family  and  friends. 

"But  I  must  conclude.  Prey  give  my  respects 
to  your  father,  if  living,  and  your  brothere;  but 
l>artieulaily  to  Mrs.  W.,  whom  I  remember  with 
great  regard. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Hbmrt  RuFWxn." 

We  copy  the  following  paragraph  from  another 
of  his  letters,  dated  "Kanawha  Salt  Works,  July 
10, 1816:" 

"  As  to  myself,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  am  engaged 
in  trying  to  persuade  the  people  of  this  country 
'to  do  justly,  to  love  merey,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  their  God.'  No  remarkable  Success  has  hith- 
erto attended  my  preaching;  yet  I  am  not  alto- 
gether unrewarded  by  the '  Girer  of  eveiy  good  and 


perfect  gift,'  since  I  can  perceive  a  manifest  change 
of  moral  conduct,  and  of  the  general  bias  of  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  religion  among  us.  In  some 
cases  hopeful  impressions  have  been  made— par- 
ticularly among  the  female  part  of  my  audiences, 
who  are  in  general  much  less  given  to  sordid  pur*  j 
suits  than  the  men.  I  trust  that  God  will  yet  | 
have  merey  upon  us>  and  send  us  a  season  of 
refreshing  from  his  presence  to  cheer  this  dry  and 
barren  ground." 

After  ministering  some  time  to  the  eongrsgation 
on  the  Kanawha,  Mr.  Buffner  was  ealled  to  the 
Presidency  of  Washington  CoUoge,  at  which  he 
had  graduated.  This  was  a  mere  appropriate 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  he  soon 
became  distinguished  as  an  able  divine  and  as  a 
polemic  writer.  The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
was  conferred  on  him  while  at  the  head  of  the  Col- 
lege above  named.  In  the  philanthropic  move- 
ments and  reforms  in  his  native  state  he  took,  we 
believe,  a  prominent  part,  and  mainly  contributed, 
a  few  years  ago,  in  giving  such  an  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  in  Western  Virginia.  He 
lately  pnUished  an  elaborate  work,  entitled  "Fath- 
ers of  the  Desert,"  in  two  volumes,  which  we  have 
not  seen,  and  can  not  speak  of  its  merits.  The 
reverend  Doctor  has,  we  believe,  retired  from  publie 
life,  and  is  now  enjoying  a  "green  old  age"  at  hi* 
native  home. 


AYISIOK. 

Omob  kneeling  with  my  soul  alone, 
When  all  was  dark  as  dark  may  be, 

A  great  light  round  about  me  shone. 
And  God  the  Spirit  came  to  me. 

Along  my  garden  where  there  grew 
^arp  thistles  at  the  daylight's  close. 

In  the  clear  morning,  wet  with  dew. 
Came  up  the  cedar  and  the  rose. 

Ambition,  pride— how  dwarfed  and  vain! 

And  from  my  forehead,  bowed  in  prayer. 
Fell  off  the  burning  crown  of  pain. 

And  God  the  Son  was  with  me  there. 

No  more  with  sinful  sorrow  bowed. 
How  pleasant  seemed  the  Christian  strife! 

The  angel  coming  in  the  cloud 
Had  brightened  sll  the  hills  of  life. 

I  saw  the  bruised  serpent  go 

From  Eden,  lately  darkly  dim; 
Man  to  his  ancient  stature  grow. 

And  God  the  Father  talk  with  him. 

Was  some  great  inspiration  there 
That  o'er  me  never  more  shall  be? 

Or  could  I  make  my  life  as  fair 
As  in  that  vision,  Holy  Three? 
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DUTIES  AND  BSAUTIXS  OF  LIFE. 


■T  AX.IOB  OAUr. 


Lint,  eyen  when  limited  to  thia  continent  of 
being,  is  a  solemn,  a  wonderful  things— full  of 
light  and  darkness,  hopes  and  fean,  lores  and 
hatreds,  happiness  and  misery.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  live  this  little  mortal  life  that  is  so  soon  rounded 
by  a  sleep. 

I  havo  small  sympathy  with  the  theories  which 
teach  that  this  world  is  nothing'-«  vast  charnel 
where  we  must  needs  bear  the  burden  of  existence 
for  a  time,  looking  with  rejoicing  toward  the  grave, 
and  saddening  every  prospect  of  beauty  with  re- 
membrance of  the  shroud.  Life,  to  me,  seems  a 
great  thing,  regarding  the  dumb  silence  that  awaits 
us  as  unending;  but  with  the  blue  heavens  above 
us  and  God  over  all,  earth  the  dim  court  of  eter- 
nity, and  life  stretching  out  into  immortal  vistas^ 
what  shall  I  say  of  it  I 

Tnie,  our  humanity  is  bewildered  with  dreams 
and  met  ever  by  disappointments;  thorns  smite  our 
foreheads  as  we  press  forward,  and  tear  our  flesh; 
stones  bruite  our  feet,  and  steep  rocks  lilt  them- 
selves up  and  stay  us  back.  But  white  blossoms 
cluster  on  the  tree  of  thorns,  and  fragrance  mingles 
in  the  cool  shadow  it  drops  at  our  feet.  Veins  of 
gold  run  through  the  rough  stones  that  bruise  us, 
and  in  the  rocks  that  lift  themselves  against  us 
the  lichen  takes  root  and  the  young  eagle  is  hatched. 

Death  is  a  busy  worker  in  our  midst,  and  the 
hills  are  furrowed  with  graves,^  but  why  should 
their  shadows  chill  our  hearts,  when  we  feel  and 
know  that  under  their  dark  arching  we  pass  into 
larger  and  serener  life?  But,  as  I  said  at  first,  if 
the  frail  thread  of  being  were  cut  short  forever 
there,  and  the  soul  fell  into  ruins  which  (hnnipo- 
tence  might  not  speak  back  into  life,  why,  in  the 
pleasant  sunshine,  should  we  seem  to  feel  the  sift- 
ing of  the  dust  on  our  heads,  and,  among  the  dews 
of  morning,  the  cold  slab  pressing  on  our  bosoms? 
A  little  way  back  there  is  a  time  when  we  had  no 
existence,  but  in  that  thought  there  is  no  bitter- 
ness; and  if  a  little  way  forward  it  must  be  the 
same,  shrink  as  nature  must  fh>m  annihilation,  it 
were  not  enough  to  darken  and  chill  the  excellent 
sunshine  and  the  blessed  and  beautiful  love  of  life. 

Putting  aside  the  large  aims  and  high  aspirations 
of  the  soul — shutting  up  the  melody  of  genius 
down  deep  from  the  faintest  echo,  lock  not  only 
the  palace  gate,  but  close,  too,  the  rich  man's  house 
against  me,  leave  me  only  the  low  roof  and  the 
humble  hearth, 

«  With  0B«  to  whisiwr,  swtet  it  loKtiide,** 

and  defying  chance,  and  change,  and  death,  I  will 
be  happy.  The  hearth-light,  and  the  sunlight, 
and  the  heart-light— are  they  not  enough?  The 
singing  bird  without,  and  the  rocking  cradle 
within — ^ihe  simplest  meed  of  praise  from  the  lips 
that  to  us  have  spoken  no  harsh  nor  upbraiding 
words— how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is ! 


How  much  even  one  hour  of  happiness  ii  worth! 
and  what  little  things  they  are  that  make  us  happy ! 
We  are  too  much  ^ven  to  sigh  for  the  far  off  aod 
the  unattained,  when  right  around  and  within  as 
are  the  means  and  the  sources  from  which  ve 
mi^t  draw  if  we  would.  If  we  are  circumscribed 
by  circumstances,  so  much  greater  the  necessity  for 
our  making  the  little  means  in  our  power  eondacire 
to  our  being's  aim.  We  do  not  know  how  to  live; 
we  do  not  feel  the  value  of  mortality.  If  it  were 
the  idle  thing  which  the  creeds  teach,  it  iroold 
never  have  been  given.  But  even  the  hairs  of  oar 
heads  are  numbered,  and  a  sparrow  fslleth  not  to 
the  ground  which  our  heavenly  Father  doth  not 
see:  and  are  not  we  of  more  valoe  than  many  spar- 
rows?   Faithless,  faithless  are  we  to  ourselves. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  t4*>afthing  the  doc- 
trine that  no  thought  should  be  given  to  the  higher 
world  and  the  larger  life.    Far  from  it. 
•<  *Ti«  Ttstly  wiM  to  talk  with  oor  pMt  lioart, 
And  uk  tlwB  whaA  raport  thmj  bora  to  h&vnm," 

And  it  is  also  wise  to  act  with  reference  to  ov 
immojtal  destiny— to  teach  the  spirit's  wing  aa 
upward  flight;  but  not  with  long  fasting  and  pain- 
ful penances — ^not  by  disfiguring  oar  coantenaneei, 
as  though  the  mighty  burden  of  the  whole  vorld's 
sins  were  upon  our  souls.  This  is  a  beautlM 
worid.  God  himself  has  pronounced  it  good;  and 
shall  we  reproach  him  for  the  blessed  boon  of 
existence  here,  with  unthankftil  muimurs  sod  looki 
of  hard  and  painful  mduraneeT  Bat  though  it  is 
well  to  think  of  death,  and  wise  to  shape  into 
beanty  our  destiny  of  immortality,  our  duties  while 
in  the  worid  are  mainly  with  the  world.  When 
there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do,  the  shears  of 
death  will  dip  the  brittle  thread,  and  soother 
sphere  fit  our  souls  for  other  uses. 

Our  duties,  as  I  understand  them,  are  mostly  here; 
and  duty  should  be  pleasure — not  the  hard,  diy  per- 
fonnanoe  of  a  routine,  nor  yet  even  patient  endur- 
ance, as  of  a  soul  passing  under  the  rod.  few  of 
us  are  so  weighed  down  with  burdens  that  we  have 
no  room  in  our  bosoms  to  shelter  some  heart;  and 
in  hearing  the  beatings  of  our  own  echoed  in  an- 
other, there  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  bUss. 

<*  Happy,  happier  far  than  thoo 
With  the  laurel  on  tfar  brow, 
Bho  who  makes  the  hnablo  hoaith 
Lcnreljr  but  to  one  on  earth*" 

And  well  the  sweet  poet  understood  the  needs  of 
humanity.  "It  is  a  little  thing  to  give  a  cop  of 
water."  What  hands  are  so  weak  or  so  shortened 
that  they  may  not  reach  to  some  wajside  spring, 
and  proffer  the  draught  of  cool  refneshmeot  that  to 
the  fevered  lip  is  so  sweet?  What  hesrt  is  then 
that  would  be  cramped  or  injured  by  tendering  to 
another  the  kindness  of  a  smile,  the  word  of  l6Te 
and  affection,  and  the  promise  of  commiaeration 
and  pity?  Could  such  a  course  in  any  wise  make 
the  lieart  worse?  rather,  would  it  not  altogether 
better  it? 
The  marble  fountain,  with  its  shadowing  flowers 
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and  elegant  snironadings,  may  be  awaj  before  us 
and  abore  na;  bnt  the  waters  are  neither  cooler  nor 
brighter  than  those  which  at  our  feet  babble  among 
the  mossy  stones. 

Wby  aboald  I  taw  mj  llMh  and  bnilM  my  feet 
CUmbiiif  for  roMs,  wbea  from  whoro  I  aUad, 
Dewo  tbo  grooB  moidow,  I  maj  roaoh  my  haad 
And  pinok  them  off  a«  welll 

Book-making  is  good,  if  the  work  be  well  done; 
otherwiae  the  blank  paper  were  better  never  soiled. 
To  be  an  author  is  not  neeessarily  to  be  wise;  jet 
half  the  world  has  gone  aside  from  its  legitimate 
prorince  in  this  way;  for  the  best  we  can  say  of 
Tery  many  rolomes  that  crowd  the  shelves^  and 
ornament  with  their  pretty  covers  the  parlor  or 
the  atady,  ia  that  they  are  harmless.  But  what  is 
termed  light  literature,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  does 
Taatly  more  harm  than  good.  Truth  may  be  con- 
veyed and  high  morality  inculcated  in  romance  as 
well  as  history;  for  romance  to  be  worth  any  thing 
must  be  the  history  of  a  human  soul;  and  though 
the  precise  combination  of  circumstances  which 
the  author's  hand  brings  together  may  not,  in  the 
realm  of  reality,  have  occurred,  if  they  be  not  such 
aa  are  probable,  such  as  might  have  been,  what 
good  is  in  them? 

Books  which  mirror  truth,  whether  we  call  them 
romances  or  didactics,  will  do  their  work,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  said  or  done  to  strip  our  literature 
to  the  bare  realities. 

Certainly,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction;  and  the 
book  containing  most  truth  is  the  strangest  book, 
alter  all.  "  Pictnrea  of  human  lives,"  saya  Carlyle, 
"  are  of  all  things  the  welcomest  on  human  walls." 

I  would  not  have  you  all  reading  romance,  nor 
all  writing  romance;  but  I  would  not  have  you 
bom  the  wheat  because  of  the  chaff,  or  pluck  horn 
the  sides  of  your  path  the  flowers  beoause  weeds 
have  sprung  up  among  them. 

Whatever  is  good,  no  matter  where  we  find  it, 
let  us  retain.  We  have  need  of  it;  for  life  is  sweet- 
ened thoeby.  All  fiction  is  not  bad— else  what 
becomes  of  the  poetiy  of  Milton?  shall  we  blot 
out  his  starry  inspirations? 

I  must  not  be  understood  by  this  writing  to  make 
any  plea  for  the  great  mass  of  fictitious  romance— 
a  sort  of  rubbish  the  world  could  do  very  well 
without— which,  indeed,  it  were  much  better  with- 
out. In  fact,  it  is  an  ugly  deformity -which  comes 
into  our  houses,  and,  though  it  frightens  our  youths 
and  maidens,  is  eagerly  embraced,  and  with  which 
they  go  away  from  all  sober  and  wholesome  duty 
into  unsubstantial  realms,  filled  with  horrible  crimes 
and  distorted  loves,  hair-breadth  escapes  and  all 
utter  impossibilities. 

It  were  good  to  hang  a  millstone  about  the  neck 
of  this  thing,  and  to  cast  it  into  the  sea.  "But 
what  is  all  this  episode  for?"  says  the  reader.  My 
friend,  it  is  an  episode  bearing  on  our  subject  I 
would  have  you  neglect  nothing  that  could  make 
yon  happier  and  wiser — humanity  is  not  a  small 
thing  about  which  we  can  afford  to  be  indifferent.  \ 


But  Ifiere  are  many  good  works  for  us  to  do  besides 
the  -siting  even  of  books  that  are  books— many 
profitable  employments  beside  the  reading  of  such; 
nor  need  we,  to  engage  in  them,  "decline  upon  a 
range  of  lower  feeling."  We  are  not  all  mind,  that 
the  miod  should  only  be  cared  for.  It  is  well  to 
go  up  into  the  mountain  of  intellect  with  Milton, 
and  Keats,  and  Coleridge,  and  all  the  long  bright 
array  who,  though  now  silent,  have  made  the 
world  musical  with  sweet  echoes.  But  it  is,  also, 
well  to  speaK  the  soft  word  that  tumeth  away 
wrath,  or  to  remove  the  small  stone  that  makes  the 
little  child  stumble. 

They  are,  perhaps,  best  of  whom  "Fame  speaks 
not  with  her  clarion  voice."  The  hand  that  mixea 
the  cordial  and  trims  the  lamp  by  the  sick  bed, 
though  no  poet  may  ever  aing  its  praises,  doeth  a 
good  part  that  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  it. 

It  is  not  mean  nor  contemptible  to  do  whatever 
work  our  sphere  and  station  and  time  and  chance 
require,  and  to  do  it  well — ^whether  it  be  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  or  the  mixing  of  bread.  The  fan- 
ning of  the  wood  fire  and  the  taming  of  the  light- 
ning to  use  both  are  good  in  their  place,  and  help 
to  make  life  the  great  and  beautiful  thing  it  ia. 
Every  kindly  act,  eveiy  great  thought,  is  so  much 
gained  for  time  and  eternity. 

It  is  said  that  from  the  pebble  dropped  in  the 
middle  seas  the  circles  widen,  and  widen,  and 
gather  strength,  till  they  dash  themselves  in  great 
waves  upon  the  shore.  And  the  little  pebbled  of 
good  words  and  works— who  shall  calculate  their 
results  1 

The  astronomer,  "when  a  new  planet  swims  into 
his  ken,"  feels  a  thrill  of  superhuman  delight;  but 
doea  not  the  mother,  of  whom  only  her  two  or  three 
neighbors  know,  experience  as  deep  a  joy  when  the 
young  immortal  smiles  in  her  bosom? 

Little  children  beautify  and  purify  the  world— 
in  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  there  is 
strength.  In  their  weakness  we  grow  strong;  in 
their  ignorance  we  gather  wisdom.  Cherish  them 
and  love  them;  they  are  beautifulest  of  all  things 
in  their  time. 

Railroads,  telegraphs,  ships,  and  river  boata— 
these  are  wonderlul  devices,  helping  to  bind  nation 
to  nation  with  stronger  than  iron  bands,  and  lifting 
us  more  and  more  into  purer  atmospheres  and 
larger  views.  Ah,  there  are  more  things  in  this 
dim  speck  which  men  call  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  most  of  us. 

Plowing  the  ocean  and  furrowing  the  garden  and 
the  cornfield,  tumiog  and  overturning  the  old  with 
the  mighty  hand  of  a  Luther,  or  working  at  the 
kneading-trough  with  the  provident  housewife- 
all  these  aro  full  of  excellences,  and  right  aud 
good  for  us  to  do  according  to  our  powers.  To  do 
with  our  might  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do,  ia 
the  true  philosophy  of  life.  This  is  the  basis  on 
which  stand  all  time-defying  structures,  whether 
buildings  of  rhyme  or  marble. 

Oar  position  may  be  humble,  and  our  sphere 
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VMnnyw,  but  the  windows  of  the  sky  are  open,  and 
we  sin  against  the  light,  if  we  fail  to  do  that  which 
we  find  to  do. 

God  has  made  a  beaotifol  and  good  world;  and 
in  giving  us  being  here  is  a  warranty  that  we  have 
something  here  to  do— something  more  than  idling 
because  we  can  not  do  more— something  more  than 
groaning  because  earth  is  not  heayen.  On  the 
barest  common  we  may  see  the  coming  up  and 
going  down  of  tJie  sun— glory  before  which  the 
robes  of  royalty  pale.  In  loving  we  may  find 
love-^and  what  is  the  upper  world  6ut  its  fullness 
and  perfection  7 
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Thx  session  was  nearly  at  an  end.  Examination 
was  at  hand,  then  came  exhibition,  and  the  session 
would  dose.  It  was  midsummer,  and  nature  was 
all  inviting  to  the  student,  who  had  been  closely 
confined  from  the  dreary  days  of  winter.  The 
vernal  flowers  had  come  and  gone,  and  the  harvest 
was  calling  forth  the  laborers,  which  was  mors 
pleasant  than  study  at  such  a  season.  Books  were 
attractive;  but  the  fruitful  earth,  glowing  under  the 
radiant  sun,  was  more  attractive.  Hany  tedious 
UKAths  formed  an  attachment  among  the  students 
easily  diseemiUe;  and  though  the  parting  would 
sever  these  associations,  yet  all  were  eager  to  be 
fi«e  to  go  to  their  rural  homes.  The  prospect  was 
pleasing,  though,  mingled  with  regret.  In  ten  star- 
ling days  they  would  part,  perhaps  to  meet  again. 
But,  alas  I  there  was  one  whose  earthly  sojourn  was 
short;  for  aflliction  threw  him  on  a  couch  from 
which  human  skill  could  never  raise  him.  He  was 
wedded  to  his  studies:  he  was  at  them  when  rosy 
mom  blushed  in  the  east;  he  waa  at  them  when 
the  din  of  day  was  hushed,  and  night's  soft  cur- 
tains fell  round  the  abode  of  man.  The  midnight 
taper  often  told  the  story  of  his  labors;  for  he  toiled 
whUe  others  slept  That  his  system  must  fail  un- 
der such  intense  application  there  was  no  doubt, 
and,  perhaps,  before  he  was  aware.  He  proudly 
pressed  forward,  surmounting  eveiy  obstacle  that 
fell  in  his  pathway,  and,  like  the  eagle,  darted  on- 
ward in  advance  of  all  piursuers.  Superior  talent 
always  gave  him  the  mastery;  and  though  triumph- 
ant, he  modestly  pretended  that  it  was  accidental. 
Conscious  of  his  powers,  he  claimed  no  servile 
regard;  truth  was  the  motto  of  his  life  and  actions. 
With  a  sympathising  heart  and  a  gentle  disposi- 
tion, he  was  never  guilty  of  intolerance;  nor  was 
he  a  slave  to  appetite  or  passion.  So  unassuming 
in  his  manner,  an  acquaintance  was  necessary  to 
appreciate  his  worth.  Candor  and  sincerity  were 
admirable  traits  in  his  chsracter,  and  never  better 
exhibited  than  when  replying  to  the  arguments  of  | 
an  opponent.    His  mild  and  generous  spirit  always 


gained  him  friends;  and  so  cheerful  was  his  temper 
that  it  infused  a  common  joy  into  all. 

The  day  shackles  that  trammel  tJhe  pent  enogies 
of  the  mind  must  break  loose,  and  the  mortal  coil, 
too  heavy  a.  clog,  must  molder  back  to  dust  The 
temporal  house  is  too  much  a  prison  for  the  inclos- 
ure  of  an  immortal  spirit  seeking  to  befase.  The 
valedictory  was  allotted  him,  and  he  was  further 
requested  to  prepare  an  address  on  soom  subject  of 
his  choice.  Medical  science  waa  selected.  The 
mental  excitement  produced  engendered  a  fever. 
Ciroumstanees  demanded  a  severe  effort  on  bis  part; 
for  all  had  formed  no  mean  opinion  of  his  ability. 
His  was  truly  a  master-spirit,  and  the  speeches 
prepared  were  redolent  of  thought  But  enough. 
Let  us  go  to  the  bedside.  There  he  lies  all  ema- 
ciate—4he  body  wasting,  the  spirit  fluttciing. 
What  study  had  not  done,  fever  is  doing.  Bat 
still  he  thinks,  aa  he  repeats  to  himself  his  ad- 
dresses, that  he  will  be  able  to  perform  his  part 
Fatal  mistake  1  Delirium  fixes  on  the  hnin;  his 
thoughts  run  wild.  Where  is  the  mother  to  wipe 
the  death-dew  from  the  brow  of  her  much-loved 
son?  She  is  not  there.  The  pk^ician  and  a  few 
assodates  have  gathered  around.  She  is  far  away, 
preparing  to  receive  him  in  arms  of  joy.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  he  left  home.  How  long  the  days 
seemi  She  never  dreams  that  she  has  extended  to 
Wedey  the  last  welcome— that  she  has  adminis- 
tered the  last  time  to  his  comfort  The  sun  is 
going  down  at  the  gates  of  the  west  One  beam 
streams  through  the  lattice,  snd  it  seta;  bat  that 
beam  Ml  on  the  bed  where  the  young  man  lies  in 
peaceful  repose.  No  more  will  his  feet  press  the 
hearth  where  most  of  his  youthful  days  were  spent 
No  more  will  the  companions  of  his  boyhood  greet 


A  messenger  rode  night  and  day  till  he  reached 
the  parental  domicile,  and  there  told  the  sad  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  the  fair  one.  Truly  do  they 
fed  that  thdr  brightest  hope  has  perished.  Father 
and  son  go  to  bring  home  the  remains,  to  give 
burid  where  they  may  plant  evergreens  and  train 
flowers  of  aflection.  It  was  midnight,  and  dim 
stars  done  looked  out  upon  the  scene,  when  the 
unforgotten  form  was  borne  away.  The  Isthcr 
gave  utterance  to  words  like  these:  "Kind  young 
friends,  you  can  form  no  conception  of  the  paternal 
feeling  on  this  occasion.  Hy  life  wsa  bound  up 
in  his;  and  what  went  ill  with  him  was  not  less  so 
with  me.  You  have  done  dl  you  codd  do.  You 
have  been  futhfd  in  life  and  in  death.  I  could 
ask  no  more.  Hay  Ood  ever  save  you  from  a  sor- 
row like  thisl  I  thank  you.  Farewell  I"  I  wish 
never  to  witness  another  scene  like  this.  It  is  lull 
of  thought  and  usefd  meditation.  Uncertain  are 
human  hopes  and  expectations. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  students  passed  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  their  feeling;  and  the  common 
dejection,  acting  like  a  panic,  stopped  the  examiner 
tion,  and  when  the  day  of  exhibition  came  the 
seminary  was  deserted. 
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Ik  the  noith-eastem  part  of  Virginia,  on  the 
•hores  of  the  Chesapeake,  between  the  Potomac 
and  the  Rappahannock,  was  born,  in  the  year  1768, 
Smooh  Obosos.  His  mother  dying  when  he  was 
yet  yomig,  he  was  brought  up  to  boyhood  under  the 
care  of  his  elder  sister.  His  father  was  a  planter, 
occupying  the  poor  and  slsTe-woni  lands  of  East* 
em  Yii^nia,  and  snbjeot  to  all  the  embarrassments 
and  difficulties  of  maintaining  his  family  in  a 
coontiy  rendered,  by  injudicious  coltiyation,  so 
sterile,  as  hardly  to  support  a  respectable  colony 
of  grasshoppers.  To  belter  his  condition,  he  was 
eren  on  the  point  of  emigrating  to  the  more  fertile 
lands  of  Eentncky,  bat  never  accomplished  his 
purpose.  He,  however,  remored  frequently  short 
diatences,  having  resided,  during  the  chil<Uiood 
and  youth  of  his  son,  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster, 
Sussex,  Dinwiddle,  and  Brunswick.  The  family 
were  members  of  the  Episcopal  Chureh,  and  wore 
about  as  religious  as  SpiscoiMtlians  of  that  day 
naually  wore  sufficiently  religious  to  go  to  Ohuich 
and  say  prayera  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  live  like 
people  of  the  world  the  rest  of  the  week.  ICn 
Qeoige,  however,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
better  sort  of  men,  and  taught  his  son  to  be  dill* 
gent  in  business,  thereby  securing  to  him  stabil- 
ity of  constitution,  and  a  love  for  manly  independr 


The  young  man  seems  not  to  have  had  any  cor- 
rect notions  of  Christian  experience,  or  to  have  re- 
eeived  any  pennanent  serious  impressions  till  he 
removed  to  Dinwiddle  county,  where  he  sat  under 
Uie  ministiy  of  Rev.  Devereux  Jarrett,  an  evangel- 
ieal  minister  of  the  Churdi, 

"FaiChr«lfo«ttd 
AmoBf  Um  faithteu;  faithAil  only  1m 


This  gentleman  had  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  lost  and  gmlfy  condition  as  a  sinner  by  read- 
ing one  of  Hr.  Flavel's  sermons,  and  after  a  long 
course  of  mental  discipline,  and  severe  strugglings 
of  spirit,  he  was  converted,  and  justified  by  faith. 
He  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  went  to  ^igland 
for  ordination.  While  in  Lcmdon  he  preached  with 
such  seal  and  effect,  that  they  called  him  a  Mitk- 
oditt.  Returning  home  to  America,  he  settled  in 
Bath,  Ya.,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
a  faithful  and  successful  preacher.  He  traveled 
into  other  parishes,  and  other  counties,  preaching 
the  word  of  life.  When  Asbuiy  and  his  coadjnton 
b^gan  to  travel  over  Virginia,  Mr.  Jarrett  hospita- 
bly received  them,  kindly  aided  them,  and  heroic- 
ally defended  them  against  persecution.  He  was 
made  the  instrument  of  turning  many  to  righteous- 
ness. He  introduced,  so  far  as  he  could,  Methodist 
usages,  particulariy  class  meetings,  into  his  parish. 
But  his  efforts  to  do  good  were  greatly  restrained 
and  impeded  by  the  resistive  atmosphere  of  formal 
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oeremonj  and  bigoted  opposition  with  which  he 
had  to  contend. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Jarrett,  George  be- 
came a  deeply  serious  and  anxious  inquirer  for 
truth.  But  removing  to  another  parish,  where  the 
people  and  preacher  were  equally  ignorant  of  relig- 
ion, and  regardless  of  morality,  he  lost  his  love  for 
evangelical  truth,  his  anxiety  for  salvation  dimin- 
ished, and  his  serious  impressions  wore  away.  He 
became  gay,  thoughtless,  fond  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  disposed  to  ridicule  all  who  made  religion  a 
matter  of  serious  concern. 

But  Providence  sent  to  the  neighborhood  a  man, 
who  was  appointed  the  honored  instrument  of  the 
awakening  and  converting  of  George,  of  M'Ken- 
dree,  and  of  thousands  more,  who  lived  an  honor 
to  humanity,  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith. 
Rev.  John  Easter,  "the  son  of  thunder,"  came  along 
the  plantations  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  all  the 
world  was  overwhelmed  by  his  power,  and  con- 
quered by  his  eloquence.  Among  others,  the  father 
and  the  step-mother  of  George  went  to  hear  the  re- 
nowned and  eloquent  Methodist  But  he  himself 
could  not  descend  so  greatly  as  to  go  to  hear  a 
Methodist  preacher.  He  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve the  Methodists  "an  idle,  lasy,  enthusiastic 
set  of  torita,  whom  King  George  had  sent  over 
firom  England  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  among 
the  citiiens  of  America."  While  his  fother  and 
mother  were  gone  to  the  Methodist  meeting,  he 
spent  the  time  in  preparing  some  biting  sarcasms 
against  the  preacher,  the  people,  and  their  prac- 
tices. He  had  his  satirical  epithets  all  pointed, 
and  his  sareastic  thrusts  all  ready,  intending,  the 
moment  the  fomily  returned,  to  commence  the  at^ 
tack,  and  demolish  at  once  all  the  labon  of  Meth- 
odism in  that  quarter.  Attempting  to  cany  out 
his  plan,  he  was  arrested  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
sarcasm  by  the  earnest  look  and  stem  voioe  of  his 
fother,  saying  to  him,  with  unconunon  decision, 
"Sir,  let  me  never  hear  any  thing  of  that  nature 
escape  your  lips  again."  This  reproof,  so  serions, 
so  unexpected,  brought  him  to  a  crisis.  He  per- 
ceived his  father  was  in  earnest.  He  concluded 
something  strange  must  have  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  old  gentleman.  He  at  once,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  go  himself  to  the  Methodist  meeting,  and 
see  what  influences  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  family  and  the  neighborhood.  Arriving  at  the 
chapd,  he  found  it  densely  crowded.  Having  suc- 
ceeded, with  much  difficulty,  in  securing  a  seat,  he 
prepared  to  listen  and  to  observe.  A  stranger  con- 
ducted the  services,  and  preached  a  sermon.  Dur- 
ing singing,  prayer,  and  preaching,  George  re- 
mained careless  and  unmoved.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  sermon  finished,  than  the  veritable  John  Easter 
himself  arose,  and  began  to  exhort.  "His  word 
was  clothed  with  power,  the  astonished  multitude 
trembled^  and  many  fell  down  and  cried  out  aloud." 
Some  who  were  sitting  near  George  fell  from  their 
seats.  One  came  near  falling  on  him.  He  attempt- 
ed to  escape,  but  found  himself  unable.    When  his 
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constemation  had  alighUj  subsided,  he  gathered 
all  his  strength,  braced  up  his  nerves,  and  fled  from 
the  house,  resolyed  never  again  to  be  caught  at  a 
Methodist  meeting. 

The  next  daj  his  companions  and  acquaintance 
came  along,  and  invited  him  to  go  again  with  them 
to  meeting.  He  surlily  and  contemptuonslj  re- 
fused. His  father,  however,  interposed  his  author- 
ity, saying,  "Qo,  my  son."  Parental  authority  he 
never  hesitated  to  obey.  He  went,  listened,  and 
was  convicted.  "It  pleased  the  Lord  on  that  day 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  him  from  darkness  to 
light  by  the  ministxy  of  the  word."  He  was  un- 
willing to  become  a  Christian  in  the  way  sanc- 
tioned by  Providence.  Day  and  night  he  cried  to 
the  Lord.  He  went  from  meeting  to  meeting;  he 
wandered  over  the  fields;  he  rambled  in  the  woods, 
eveiy-where  seeking  rest  for  his  souL  One  Sab- 
bath, after  meeting,  he  retired  all  alone  to  the  for- 
ests, and  there,  in  humble  penitence  and  deep  con- 
trition, kneeled  before  the  Lord,  and  prayed,  earn- 
estly prayed,  for  peace  and  for  pardon.  And  there, 
while  on  his  knees,  he  received  "forgiveness  of 
sins,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit."  There  he  "  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gra- 
cious." He  felt  grace  in  his  heart,  Qod  in  man, 
heaven  on  earth.  He  seemed  in  a  heavenly  place. 
All  around  him,  ^each  shrub,  each  leaf,  each  flower, 
spoke  the  praises  of  the  Father,  who  made  them 
all." 

On  the  first  opportunity  that  occurred  he  joined 
the  Methodist  Society,  and  bc^^  in  earnest  to  lead 
a  religious  life.  His  father,  though  a  member  of 
the  Society,  not  feeling  fsee  to  pray  in  the  family, 
excusing  himself  on  the  plea  of  "want  of  gifts," 
Enoch  bc^^  to  lead  the  family  devotions.  Visit- 
ing from  house,  he  would  pray  wherever  invited, 
not  hesitating,  though  young,  and  without  ex^pen- 
ence.  A  revival  commenced  in  the  school  which 
he  was  attending,  and  he  assisted  his  teacher  in 
conducting  prayer  meetings  during  hours  of  recess. 
He  was  also  called  on  to  assist  in  conducting  the 
public  prayer  meetings.  Thus,  in  a  very  few  days 
after  his  conversion,  he  became  an  evangelist,  going 
about  doing  good,  and  improving  the  talent  which 
the  Lord  had  given  him  to  aid  others  in  seeming 
the  blessings  which  he  had  obtained* 

So  promising  appeared  his  talents,  that  his  friends 
began  to  think  he  ought  to  preach.  They  advised 
him  to  begin  by  exhorting  in  pubUc  after  the  ser- 
mon. But  he  could  not  think  of  this.  His  friends 
therefore  resorted  to  stratagem  to  draw  him  on. 
They  induced  the  circuit  preacher  to  call  on  him 
after  seimon  at  one  of  his  appointments  for  an  ex- 
hortation. He  got  wind  of  the  plot;  and  though 
he  did  not  like  to  absent  himself  from  meeting,  yet 
he  thought,  by  going  late,  and  hiding  himself  in 
an  obscure  comer  of  the  house,  to  escape  notice. 
The  preacher,  however,  suspecting  he  might  be 
present,  though  he  could  not  discern  him,  as  it  was 
evening,  called  on  him  by  name  for  an  exhortation. 
No  sooner  had  the  poor  fellow  heard  his  name 


called,  than,  through  fright,  he  slipped  from  hii  I 
seat  flat  on  the  floor,  where  he  remained,  hoping  to  ' 
keep  concealed.    But  the  preacher  kept  calling  on  { 
"brother  George"  for  an  exhortation.    ''Brother  j 
George,"  however,  sat  still,  till  a  friend  went  to 
him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the 
stand.    When  once  up  he  ventured  to  make  in  ex-  | 
hortation.    This  was  his  first  effort  at  public  speak- 
ing.   How  he  succeeded  I  have  never  learned.  ' 
The  story  reminds  me  of  some  events, 

Et  fU0rmm  pmr»  ma§nM  fmiJ*  I 

A  young  man  was  in  a  aimilar  manner  entrapped 
into  an  attempt  to  jNreach.    He  took  a  text,  and  got  I 
through,  but  how  he  got  through  he  could  ne?er  ; 
telL    He  did  not  stop  to  learn  what  the  people 
thought  of  his  first  effort    He  was  standing  in  a  | 
private  house,  near  the  door  leading  up  staua. 
Seeing  that  his  nearest  way  of  egress  from  the 
room,  in  which  the  congregation  was  aaaembH 
was  by  the  stairway,  he  had  no  sooner  said  amen, 
than  he  cleared  the  benches  at  one  leap,  mabed  up  I 
stairs,  jumped  out  of  the  chamber  window,  ran  to  | 
the  woods,  and  hid  in  a  thicket  of  evergnena. 
There  he  remained  in  blank  despair,  till  his 
fHends  hunted  him  up,  dragged  him  from  hia  con- 
cealment^ and,  by  satisfactory  arguments  convinc- 
ing  him  he  was  not  quite  ruined^  induced  him  to 
go  home. 

Soon  alter  this  first  attempt  at  public  apeaking 
Mr.  George,  not  yet  having  oonaented  to  become  a 
preacher,  was  about  to  enter  into  busineaa.  Bat 
being  requested  by  a  preacher,  who  wished  to  lo- 
cate, to  take  his  place,  and  serve  out  hii  time  on 
the  circuit,  he  consented,  and  began  to  travel  with 
Bev.  Philip  Oox,  a  very  kind  and  worthy  man. 
In  the  course  of  their  travels  they  met  Mr.  Aaboiy. 
Mr.  Cox  said  to  the  Bishop,  "I  have  broaght yoa 
a  6oy,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  for  him  to  do, 
you  may  set  him  to  work."  The  Biahop  looked 
at  him  earnestly  for  some  time,  but  aaid  little. 
The  next  day,  however,  he  told  the  iosr  he  vould 
accept  his  services.  He  then  told  him  he  might  ; 
proceed  to  the  heed  of  the  Catawba  river,  and  re-  ^ 
port  himself  to  Daniel  Asbuiy,  who  was  forming  ; 
a  new  circuit  George  immediately  started  on  hit 
journey.  The  distance  was  three  hundred  miles, 
over  a  rough  road,  and  through  a  strange  ooontiy. 
As  he  journeyed  on  from  day  to  day,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  many  annoyances.  People  would  ask  him 
his  name,  residence,  destination,  and  the  object  of 
his  journey.  He  could  get  along  tolerably  well 
with  all  but  the  last  question.  "To  inform  those 
careless  people,"  says  he,  "that  I  wasapreacha, 
a  Methodist  preacher,  a  heretic  and  deceiver  in 
their  eyes,  was  to  call  forth  frowns  and  peraecu- 
tion."  When  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey, 
he  found  a  pleasant  asylum  in  the  bosom  and 
houses  of  friends,  and  a  momentary  respite  from 
toil  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind.  When  he  had 
rested  a  few  days,  he  commenced  his  "regular 
round  on  the  new-formed  circuit,  which  embraced 
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a  TBst  tract  of  eonntrj,  and  some  of  the  most  stn- 
pendona  momitaiBS  in  Kortli  America."  He  soon 
found  bis  place  no  sinecure.  He  had  to  dimb 
mountains,  descend  TsUejs,  swim  rirers,  vade 
thnragh  mud,  and  find  his  way  through  pathless 
forests.  He  bad  to  preach  to  a  people  confirmed 
in  the  principles  of  OalTinism,  the  verj  hardest 
cases  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  sinners.  He  had 
to  preach  for  nothing  and  find  himself,  for  the  peo- 
ple supposed  that  the  honor  conferred  on  the  Meth- 
odist preachers,  hj  just  giWng  them  a  hearing,  was 
sufficient  compensation.  Pay  for  preaching  was 
nerer  once  so  much  as  thought  of  hj  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  especially  the  mountains  and 
the  Oslyinism,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  think  much 
about  the  pay,  George  became  discouraged,  and 
resolred  to  abandon  preaching,  at  least  in  that 
country,  and  return  home  to  Old  Virginia.  But 
how  was  he  to  get  home?  He  had  worn  out  all 
hia  clothes,  and  used  up  all  his  money.  As  he 
had  obtained  in  his  younger  days  a  tolerable  com- 
mon school  education,  he  engaged  as  teacher  of  a 
school,  which  was  to  commence  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. He  hoped  to  earn,  by  teaching  a  few  months, 
money  enough  to  cany  him  home.  But  when  he 
had  gone  round  the  circuit,  and  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  the  school  was  to  have  been 
opened,  he  found  his  colleague,  Rev.  Daniel  As- 
boiy,  who  was  an  experienced  Christian,  and  had 
preached  the  Gospel  for  some  years,  had  pro- 
nounced a  general  anathema  on  the  whole  concern, 
and  charged  the  friend  to  whom  George  had  intrust- 
ed the  management  of  the  business,  on  the  peril  of 
hia  salvation  not  to  encourage  or  aid  in  any  way 
his  leaTing  the  circuit,  and  retiring  from  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  ministiy.  Mr.  AsbuTy,  it 
seems,  placed  a  much  higher  value  on  the  tidents 
and  services  of  George  than  he  himself,  in  his  de- 
spondency, could  entertain.  The  project  of  the 
school  therefore  being  defeated,  George  gathered 
up  his  energies,  and  climbed  on  the  rugged  way 
over  the  mountains  to  usefulness  and  to  eminence. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  regularly  admitted 
as  a  traveling  preacher  in  the  Virginia  conference. 
For  the  work  of  the  itinerant  ministry  he  had 
peculiar  qualifications.  He  was  a  man  of  seal,  of 
piety,  of  prayer,  and  of  faith.  He  delighted  in 
communion  with  €k>d.  He  would  arise,  wherever 
he  might  be,  early  in  the  morning,  that  he  might 
secure  an  hour  for  devotion,  before  the  regular  du- 
ties of  the  day  should  commence.  Whenever  the 
weather  permitted,  he  would  take  a  morning  ram- 
ble in  the  fields  or  woods,  to  meditate  on  the  works 
and  the  providence  of  €k>d.  He  seemed  always  in 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  always  ready  to  sing,  to 
pray,  to  exhort,  or  to  preach.  He  preached  with 
fervor  and  with  power.  He  was  not  learned.  He 
knew  little  of  logic,  or  rhetoric,  or  history,  or  phi- 
losophy, or  poetry.  He  had  not,  so  far  ss  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  any  acquaintance  with  Hebrew, 
or  Chreek,  or  Latin.  But  destitute  though  he  was  of 
nearly  all  literary  qualifications  above  the  merest 


common  school  education,  he  could  preach  like  a 
hero.  He  was  eloquent,  really  and  truly  eloquent 
His  eloquence,  however,  was  unique.  It  was  the 
eloquence  of  the  heart,  of  the  sentiments.  It  was 
the  outpouring  of  the  soul.  From  a  full  heart  he 
would  pour  out,  in  the  clear,  sweet,  and  silvery 
tones  of  his  musicsl  voice,  a  succession  of  short, 
pointed,  and  eflisctive  sentences,  portraying  the 
love  of  Christ  and  the  delights  of  Christian  expe- 
rience, till  his  own  emotions  would  be  answered 
by  an  involuntary  shout  fh>m  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. In  the  language  of  the  brief  sketch  of  his 
lifB  in  the  Minutes  of  the  conference  for  1839,  he 
was  "a  very  pathetic,  powerful,  and  successful 
preacher." 

Having  traveled  some  two  or  three  years  in  the 
Virginia  conference,  he  volunteered  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  South  Carolina.  The  south  was,  in  those 
days,  deemed  an  undesirable  and  dangerous  post  for 
a  Methodist  preacher.  The  state  of  religion  was 
deplorably  low,  and  the  country  was  exceedingly 
sickly.  Bishop  Asbuiy  had  called  daily  for  sev- 
eral days  during  the  session  of  the  Virginia  con- 
ference for  volunteers,  but  none  answered.  George 
was  grieved  to  find  no  preacher  of  views  suffi- 
ciently expansive  to  induce  him  to  go  to  South 
Carolina.  So  he  determined  to  offer  himself.  His 
friends  dissuaded  and  remonstrated,  but  his  pur- 
pose remained  fixed  to  go,  unless  some  one  senior 
to  him  should  offer.  Near  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence Asbury  called  again,  "Who  wiU  go  to  South 
Carolina?"  At  that  moment  George  came  forward. 
Baying,  "Here  am  I;  send  me."  On  arriving  in 
the  south,  he  found  his  "labors  of  the  most  pain- 
ful kind,  in  a  desert  land,  among  swamps  almost 
impassable,  and  under  bilious  diseases  of  every 
class."  He  remained  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia for  some  four  or  five  years,  laboring  inces- 
santly. Amid  the  diseases  of  that  sickly  climate 
his  health  utterly  failed,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  north  to  recruit.  Finding  on  his  arrival 
in  Virginia  that  his  health  was  too  precarious  to 
render  it  expedient  for  him  to  take  a  circuit,  he 
located,  and  resorted  to  school-teaching  to  support 
himself.  Having  recovered  his  health,  he  was  re- 
admitted to  the  traveling  connection  in  1800,  and 
appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Potomac  district, 
extending  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  The  excessive  labors  of  the  district, 
traveling  twelve  hundred  miles  a  quarter,  preaching 
every  day,  and  being  often  out  late  at  meeting  in  the 
evening,  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  again  destroyed 
his  health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  asked 
of  the  conference  a  location.  His  brethren,  thinking 
him  worthy,  from  his  services,  to  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  the  superannuated,  where  he  might  receive 
his  share  of  the  conference  funds,  sent  him  a  mes- 
senger, as  he  had  retired  from  the  room,  while 
they  were  deliberating  on  his  case,  to  propose  to 
him  to  withdraw  his  request  for  a  location.  But 
he  had  conscientiously  determined  he  would  not 
become  a  burden  to  the  Chureh,  nor  receive  support 
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from  the  resources  of  the  conference,  while  he  could 
not  render  efSectiTe  senrice.  So  persisting  in  his 
purpose  of  locating,  he  found  himself  "cast  on  the 
waves  of  a  disordered  world,  dependent  on  his  sin- 
gle efforts  for  support"  The  flower  of  his  days 
was  past.  The  season  when  he  might  by  profitap 
ble  business  have  accumulated  a  fortune  had  gone 
hj,  and  he  was  left  sick,  poor,  and  comfortless. 
Yet  he  remembered  that  "  sll  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  Qod."  He  trusted  PloT- 
idence,  and  was  cheezfuL 

For  means  of  support  he  resorted  again  to  his  old 
alternative— flchool-teaching.  Having  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ever  being  able  again  to  devote  himself 
to  the  itinerant  ministry,  he  made  arrangements  for 
settling  himself  for  life.  He  married  a  lady  unsur- 
passed, by  any  he  had  ever  known,  "for  piety, 
industry,  sympathy,  and  sincere  affection."  But 
Providence  had  other  work  than  school-keeping  for 
him  to  do.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  again 
recovered  his  health,  and  again  he  was  urged  by 
his  own  seal  for  the  cause  of  Christ  to  return  to 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  His  amiable 
and  magnanimous  wife,  who  had  married  him  with 
the  understanding  that  his  "itinerant  course  was 
finished,  and  that  she  would  not  be  left  alone, 
while  be  was  running  to  and  fro,"  said,  now  when 
she  saw  him  able  to  take  the  field,  "Go,  my  hus- 
band, go,  and  preach  the  Gospel;  go  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  I  will  take  care  of  the  children,  and 
the  fiunily  concerns." 

Of  his  labors  and  his  success  as  a  preacher  and 
presiding  elder,  from  the  time  of  his  readmission 
to  the  conference,  in  1803,  till  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1816,  we  have  no  record.  We  only  ^now 
that  most  of  the  time  he  traveled  as  presiding  elder 
large  districts  in  Eastern  Virginia  and  in  ICaiyland. 
We  presume  he  continued  as  he  had  ever  been, 
the  "pathetic,  successful,  and  powerful  preacher." 
How  many  thousands  were  by  his  moving  appeals 
turned  to  righteousness,  none  can  now  tell.  Would 
that  we  had  an  account  in  detail,  or  even  a  sketch, 
however  slight,  of  the  thrilling  incidents  that  oc- 
curred in  his  travels,  and  of  the  interesting  scenes 
through  which  he  passed  I  But  this,  all  this  is  lost 
to  the  world,  nor  can  it  ever  be  recovered. 

At  the  General  conference  of  1816  he  was  pres- 
ent, as  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference. At  that  conference  the  members  looked  in 
vain  for  the  venerable  Asbury,  whose  place  at  their 
head  was,  for  the  first  time  since  the  oiganization 
of  the  Church,  vacant.  By  the  death  of  Asbury  the 
superintendence  of  the  Church  devolved  on  M'Ken- 
dree  alone.  His  feeble  health,  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  itinerant  work,  rendered  the  election 
of  additional  bishops  indispensable.  The  commit- 
tee to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  recommended 
the  appointment  of  two  new  superintendents.  The 
election  was  immediately  held,  and  Enoch  George 
and  Robert  R.  Roberts  were  elected  on  the  first  ballot 
This  brief  record  is  all  we  know  about  the  decision 
of  this  important  question.    What  were  the  circum- 


stances which  gave  George  the  prominence  amid  one 
hundred  other  men,  we  have  no  means  of  kaoving. 
But  probably  he  attained  the  high  honor  sod  dig- 
nity of  the  episcopal  office  from  tiie  confidence  the 
General  conference  had  in  his  piety,  his  generoiitj, 
his  energy,  his  known  attachment  to  the  doctrises 
and  usages  of  the  Church,  and  his  talents  snd  sue- 
cess  as  a  preacher. 

When  the  result  of  the  ballot  by  the  Qe&enl 
confoience  was  announced,  his  mind  wu  "tosied 
with  tempests."  Domestic  circumstances  and  per- 
sonal interest  required  him  to  decline  the  office. 
His  amiable  and  beloved  wife  having  only  a  few 
weeks  before  been  taken  awi^  from  him  1^  death, 
he  was  left  with  four  helpless  children,  beresTcd 
and  sorrowful.  Around  those  dear  children  hit 
affections  clung.  For  them  he  could  live,  lor  than 
die.  How  could  he  leave  them  in  the  care  of  strin- 
gers ?  How  could  he  be  away  from  them,  often  two 
thousand  miles  distant,  for  two  or  three  yean  at  a 
time?  They  must  be  wholly  deprived  of  all  per 
sonal  care  from  him,  and  they  might  fall  sick  and 
die  in  his  absence.  How  coiUd  he  then  give  then 
up?  And  what  could  he  lu^  persoaaUy  to  gain 
by  accepting  the  office  T  He  must  travel  &ve  or  ni 
thousand  mUes  a  year,  in  all  kinds  of  weathflr, 
over  every  species  of  road,  and  among  all  aorta  of 
people.  He  must  preach  nearly  or  quite  ereiy  day, 
preside  in  all  the  conferences,  and  superintend  all 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  The  reqwnsibilitia 
resting  on  him  muat  be  exceedingly  oppresaiTe, 
especially  to  a  mind  sensitive  as  was  his.  And  for 
all  he  did  he  was  to  receive,  in  addition  to  hia  tm- 
eling  expenses*  only  one  hundred  doUars  a  yeir. 
Who  could  desire  to  be  a  Methodist  hiahop,  with 
so  much  work  and  so  little  pay  T 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  impelled,  by  a  sence 
of  duty,  of  stem  and  imperious  duty,  to  accept  the 
office.  He  considered  the  voice  of  the  Qeneral  con- 
ference, in  electing  him  to  the  office,  as  the  yoiceof 
God,  speaking  by  his  providence.  He  dan  not 
disregard  the  call.  The  interests  of  the  Kethodist 
Church  might  be  compromitted,  should  he  decline 
to  serve  in  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected. 
To  that  Church  he  owed  all  the  services  he  could 
render,  and  to  its  interest  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
devote  his  life.  He  trusted  that  the  Pn>yidenoe 
who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  who  feedi 
the  sparrows,  and  in  whose  eyes  we  are  of  mnch 
more  value  than  they,  would  provide  for  the 
protection  and  care  of  his  motherless  diildrea. 
So  he  determined  to  accept  the  office  of  aaperin- 
tendent  His  youngest  child,  a  little  daughter, 
"was  nourished  and  brought  up  by  a  special 
friend  of  her  mother's,  who  treated  her  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  though  she  had  been  her  own." 
The  other  children,  being  sons,  were  boarded  "  with 
the  teachers  to  whom  their  religious  and  litenrf 
education  was  intrusted."  Having  thus  prorided 
for  his  children,  he  "gave  himself  up  vhoUy  to 
the  work,"  and  continued  till  his  death,  whieh  o^ 
cuned  in  1828,  to  travel  and  labor  faithinlly  and 
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sneceMfdllj  for  tlie  Ohnrch,  in  ▼faoae  senrice  he 
had  embarked  all  his  interest  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity. 

Of  his  travels  and  labors  daring  the  tweWe  years 
interrening  between  his  election  as  bishop  and  his 
death,  we  have  scarcely  any  record.  His  parish 
extended  oTer  the  United  States  and  the  Oanadas, 
and  he  was  found  in  ereiy  part  of  it  as  occasion 
required.  He  continued  the  "rery  pathetic,  pow- 
erful, and  successful  preacher."  His  strong,  sweet, 
muaical  Toice;  his  wide  range  of  thought;  his  orig- 
inal and  striking  conceptions  af  tmtk;  his  apt  and 
beautiful  illustrations;  his  simple  and  pen^icuous 
style;  his  energetic  and  foicible  manner,  and  his 
deep  and  ineaistible  pathos,  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  that  were  ever  raised 
up  among  our  fathers.  His  was  the  talent  to  move 
the  heart,  to  awaken  the  sinner,  to  arouse  the  sleep- 
er, to  startle  apathy,  and  to  arrest  the  reckless.  In 
pvBsiding  in  the  conferences,  and  in  administering 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  he  was  prompt  and 
energetic  Energy,  actiyity,  and  seal  marked  all 
his  movements.  He  was  eminently  a  practical 
man.  He  had  no  rery  good  opinion  of  abstract 
apeculations,  of  fine-spun  distinctions,  of  fruitless 
theories,  and  of  long-winded  speeches.  He  had 
little  patience  with  those  who,  in  the  annual  con- 
ferences, delight  in  quibbles,  and  objections,  and 
fault-findings  on  a  small  scale.  He  would  some- 
times cut  short  a  profitless  and  tedious  debate  in  a 
way  not  rery  complimentary  nor  pleasant  to  those 
whose  chief  talent  consists  in  talking  against  time. 
In  erery  thing  he  was  quick— quick  in  thought, 
quick  in  word,  quick  in  emotion,  quick  in  deci- 
sion, and  quick  in  action. 

I  saw  him  once,  and  once  only.  It  was  at  the 
session  of  the  Maine  conference,  at  Gbordiner,  in  1825. 
I  was  then  a  young  man,  not  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference, but,  through  the  courtesy  of  my  friends, 
I  was  permitted  to  be  present  during  the  delibera- 
tions for  seyeral  days.  When  I  entered  the  room  I 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  striking  appear- 
ance of  the  venerable  Bishop.  He  was  then  ap- 
proaching sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  of  manly 
form,  large  but  well  proportioned  in  figure,  strong 
and  energetic  in  appearance.  His  features  indica- 
ted independence,  resolution,  firmness,  and  activ- 
ity; yet  was  his  countenance  often  lighted  up  by  a 
smile  of  benignant  emotion.  His  hair,  tinged  with 
the  frosts  of  half  a  century,  hung  at  will  in  grace- 
ful locks  about  his  temples  and  his  neck.  He  was 
sitting  at  ease,  regardless  of  a  studied  dignity,  and 
conducting  the  business  of  the  conference  with 
sach  dispatch  and  off-hand  style,  as  might  serve 
as  a  caution  to  all  old'  hunker  parliamentarians. 
In  the  course  of  the  deliberations,  a  question  came 
up  involving  some  matter  not  appropriate  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  conference.  He  endured  with 
evident  signs  of  impatience  the  discussion,  till  a 
dashing,  ambitious  young  man  began,  in  high- 
flown  style,  to  darken  counsel  by  uttering  words 
without  knowledge.    The  good  Bishop  could  stand 


this  no  longer.  He  gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  feel- 
ings, not  in  words,  but  in  a  series  of  half-sup- 
pressed ejaculations  and  inimitable  gestures.  The 
reproof  was  decisive,  effectual.  Never  shot  was 
fired  With  truer  aim,  or  more  certain  execution. 
The  young  high-flying  orator  came  bounding  down 
to  earth  again  with  clipped  wing  and  fallen  crest 
The  ready,  unstudied,  eveiy-day  style,  in  which 
the  Bishop  conducted  the  business,  regardless  of 
what  croakers  and  aristocrats  call  dignUif,  greatly 
amused  and  interested  me.  It  suited  my  notions  of 
Methodistic  simplicity.  But  when  the  hour  of  di- 
vine service  came,  and  he  stood  up  in  all  his  manly 
proportions  before  an  audience  of  thousands  col- 
lected from  all  the  villages  along  the  Kennebec, 
and  firom  fjEur  in  the  interior,  and  with  his  clear  and 
pleasant  voice,  iu  his  eanest,  solemn,  and  pathetic 
manner,  began  to  utter 

*<  Tli«iiffbU  thftt  brtfttlM  aad  words  that  bom,'* 

my  heart  and  eyes  gave  way;  I  wept,  whether  for 
joy  or  sadness  I  could  not  tell;  I  wept,  and  could  not 
help  it.  I  had,  however,  no  reason  to  try  to  help 
it,  for  on  looking  over  the  congregation  I  perceived 
all  others  as  much  affected  as  myself,  and  even 
more,  for  many  of  the  people  were  laughing,  cry* 
ing,  and  shouting,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

There  was  in  this  discourse  no  attempt  at  logic, 
none  at  oratory,  none  at  greatness,  none  at  mere 
effect.  It  was  a  plun,  vigorous,  simple  exhibition 
of  Gospel  truth  in  a  manner  pointed,  earnest,  and 
originid,  and  in  a  style  of  whose  chaste  and  natu- 
ral beauty  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  beauty  of  wo- 
man, 

M  Whmi  VBsdonMd,  ad«<ked  th«  mott.* 

The  death  of  Kshop  Qeorge  occurred  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  at  Staunton,  in  Virginia,  on  the 
33d  of  August,  18S8.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Holston  conference.  He  arrived  at  Staunton  one 
evening  ill  of  dysentery.  He  had  been  so  sick  on 
the  road,  during  the  day,  as  to  be  often  obliged  to 
stop,  dismount  from  his  horse,  and  lie  down  under 
the  shade  of  some  tree  to  rest.  Not,  however, 
deeming  his  complaint  dangerous,  he  neglected  to 
call  medical  aid,  till  it  was  too  late.  When  it  be- 
came evident  that  he  must  die,  instead  of  sinking 
in  despondency,  his  spirit  rose  triumphant  over 
pain  and  disease,  and  he  shouted,  "Oloiy!  glory  I 
I  shall  soon  be  in  glory!"  He  seemed  to  see  an- 
gels and  happy  spirits  about  his  bed.  "Who  are 
tiiese?"  said  he,  "who  are  these?  Are  they  not 
all  ministering  spirits?  My  dear  departed  wife 
has  been  with  me,  and  I  shall  soon  be  with  her  in 
glory."  All  day  his  raptures  continued  increasing. 
At  evening  he  clapped  his  hands  and  repeated  the 
language  of  the  dying  Wesley,  "The  best  of  all 
is,  God  is  with  us."  That  he  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  ecstatic  communion  with  heaven  and 
heavenly  beings,  he  requested  to  be  left  alone  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  night  passed  away.  How  it 
passed  with  him,  what  bright  visions  he  saw,  what 
happy  spirits  were  his  companions,  how  deep  he 
drank  of  heaveidy  communion,  how  sweet  the  notes 
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that  fell  on  liis  ear  from  the  harp  of  the  angela  aad 
the  lates  of  heaven,  no  one  of  eartli  knows.  When 
the  morning  came,  and  the  summer  sun  was  shin- 
ing fair  on  the  landscape,  his  spirit  triumphant  de- 
parted from  earth  amid  a  convoy  of  angels 
**  To  Um  land  wUeh  mo  norul  mar  kaow.'* 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  TIME. 

BT  KIT.  V.  aTAvaaumT  casbast. 

-  We  Uke  BO  note  of  tine 
But  firom  iti  lois:  to  giT«  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wile  in  miA." 

0,  Hov  swiftlj  each  passing  moment  glides 
away  I  How  soon  are  life's  golden  dreams  and 
bright  visions  of  earthly  bliss  forever  flown  I 
Time,  ever-rolling  time,  writes  the  fadeless  im- 
press of  decay  every-where,  and  upon  eveiy  thing 
we  behold  in  this  beauttfhl  world  of  ours.  There 
is  nothing  of  earthly  beauty,  or  of  earthly  grand- 
eur, that  can  bid  defiance  to  the  stonns  of  time;  or 
nothing  too  sacred  or  holy  to  elude  the  destruction 
of  its  fatal  blast 

**I  sa«r  him  grasp  the  oak* 
It  ftll;  the  tower,  it  eranbled;  aad  the  stOM, 
The  sonlptared  monnneat  that  marked  the  grave 
Of  fallen  greatness,  ceased  its  pompons  strain 
As  time  eame  by.** 

Plowers  that  fill  the  ambient  air  with  sweet  odors 
and  ambrosial  incense,  bloom — ^fade— die!  Our 
earth,  at  one  season  of  the  year,  is  dad  in  her 
beautiful  dress  of  living  green;  and  the  bri^t 
rays  of  a  vernal  sun  enrich,  expand,  and  beautify 
every  scene  in  creation.  The  soft,  warm  air  ia 
filled  with  music,  sunshine,  and  pexfume,  and  all 
nature  shines  out  in  unrivaled  beauty  and  splen- 
dor. But  how  soon  does  the  withering  breath  of  a 
few  revolving  months  rob  the  fields  of  their  bloom- 
ing verdure  and  loveliness!  the  forests  and  trees  of 
their  magnificent  foliage  and  drapery  I  and  cause 
the  green-clad  earth  "  to  lay  her  gloxy  by,"  till  the 
time  shall  again  come  for  the  reproduction  of  flow- 
ers, plants,  and  herbs,  upon  Uie  face  of  nature  I 
Change  and  decay  are  unfadingly  impressed  upon 
all  things  earthly.  The  eye  lingers  not  upon  an 
object,  however  beautiful  and  lovely  now,  but  that 
the  breath  of  time  shall  one  day  mar  or  efiaoe. 

Time  does  more.  It  invades  a  holier  sanctuary, 
and  introduces  man  to  a  brighter  destiny  and  a 
happier  dime  beyond  the  grave.  Beautiful,  but  to 
every  earnest,  thoughtful  heart,  true  as  beautiful, 
are  the  words  following: 

M  Roses  Moom,  aad  then  ther  wither; 

Cheoks  are  brigfatt  aad  thea  they  die; 
Shapes  of  light  are  waAed  hither. 

Then,  like  Tisions,  harry  by; 
Quick  as  cloads  at  even  driven 

0*er  the  many  colored  west. 
Tears  um  beariaf  as  to  heaToa— 

Home  of  happiaoss  aad  lecL" 


HIBBARB  P.  WARD. 


BT  xaa.  B. 


less  to  Um 

before  the 

if  alt  was 


Bar.  Thomas  Cooper  aad  Hot.  Hibbaid  P.  Ward, 
isters  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chareh,  fell  TieUi 
cholera,  ia  Baadasky  City,  O.,  Jnly,  1849.  Jast 
death  of  Bfr.  WaH,  a  IHend  at  his  bedside  iaqaired 
peaeeftd,  aadioeoivod  la  reply  the  words,  "GUdias 
The  lines  are  addretsod  to  the  sarsiviat  paroats^*-BBb 


"Ounnra  aweedy  t"  lather,  list  it; 

O,  how  Aill  of  bliss  to  thee 
Are  those  deep  words,  seaicdy  ^loken 

Bre  the  spirit  was  set  free. 
"Gliding  sweetly!"  mother,  had  yon 

Seen  that  calm  and  heavenly  brow. 
With  the  Savior's  impress  o'er  it. 

Ton  would  weep  no  longer  now. 
"Gliding  sweetly"  o'er  the  current  I 

See,  he  nears  the  eternal  shore  I 
Hark,  the  shout  of  final  triumph: 

"Thou  shalt  live  to  die  no  morel" 
"  Gliding  sweetly  1"  0,  how  glorious 

Has  his  noonday  sun  gone  down; 
And  his  spirit,  now  made  holy. 

Bests,  and  wears  the  promised  crown] 
"Gliding  sweetly,"  angels  leading: 

May  our  sun  like  his  decline. 
And  our  aoola,  in  love  made  perfect. 

Greet  him  in  that  holier  dimel 
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Go  and  sow  beside  all  waters, 

In  the  morning  of  thy  youth. 
In  the  evening  scatter  broadcast 

Precious  seeds  of  living  truth. 

For  though  much  may  sink  and  perish 

In  the  rocky,  barren  mold. 
And  the  harvest  of  thy  labor 

May  be  less  than  thirty-fold, 
Let  thy  hand  be  not  withholden. 

Still  beside  all  waters  sow. 
For  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  prosper. 

Whether  this  or  that  will  grow. 
While  some  precious  portion,  scattered. 

Germinating,  taking  root. 
Shall  spring  up,  and  grow,  and  ripen 

Into  never-dying  fruit 
Therefore,  sow  beside  all  waters. 

Trusting,  hoping,  toiling  on; 
When  the  fields  are  white  for  harvest, 

God  will  send  his  angels  down. 
And  thy  soul  may  see  the  value 

Of  its  patient  moms  and  eves, 
When  the  everlasting  gamer 

Shall  be  filled  with  preeioiia  shesTss. 
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JULY,  1852. 

SN0LT8H  RAILWAY  TRAVlfiLINa. 

I  WA8  rather  late  in  reaching  King's  Otobs  Station. 
The  policeman  was  about  to  shnt  the  door,  for  the 
bell  had  rang,  when  I  hastily  gained  admisnon,  and 
reached  the  platform;  another  second,  and  I  had 
b«en  too  late,  for  there  is  no  hallooing  after  a  rail- 
way train.  Besides,  pnnctuality  is  the  law  at  rail- 
way stations;  the  station  door  once  shnt,  there  is  no 
ingress  allowed  by  the  policeman  in  attendance,  and 
if  you  ask  him  to  violate  the  mle  in  your  behalf, 
the  answer  is,  that  "  it  is  as  much  as  his  place  Is 
woTth.**  Here  is  a  lesson  of  punctuality,  which  every 
railway  station  in  the  kingdom  is  now  engaged  in 
teaching;  not  only  to  station-masters,  porters,  engine- 
drivers,  pointsmen,  and  all  others  engaged  in  the 
working  of  railways,  but  to  the  traveUng  public  at 
large,  whose  name  is  Legion. 

But  the  train  is  ready,  the  passengers  are  seated, 
the  tickets  are  examined,  the  signal  is  given,  there 
18  a  "whe-ooh**  of  the  engine  whistle,  which  no 
words  can  imitate,  and  we  slowly  move  off,  quicker, 
still  quicker— under  bridges,  over  streets,  through 
tunnels,  along  viaducts,  leaving  the  city  behind,  then 
the  outskirts,  and  now  we  are  sweeping  along  amidst 
green  fields  into  the  heart  of  the  quiet  country. 

It  was  one  of  those  glorious  summer  days  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  England,  and  no  where  else.  For 
nnclouded  skies,  teeming  with  brilliant  light  and 
dazzling  sunshine,  other  countries  bear  away  the 
palm.  But  for  a  sky  of  light  and  shade— open  spaces 
of  clear  azure,  with  dashes  of  rolling  silver  cloud 
scattered  here  and  there  upon  its  face,  over  whose 
edges  the  sun  pours  his  long  filmy  rays  of  light— for 
changes  of  gay  and  somber,  the  cloud-shadows  creep- 
ing slowly  over  the  earth,  making  the  sun-illumined 
green  look  all  the  brighter  and  fresher  for  the  con- 
trast—for little  nooks  and  comers  wakened  up  into 
sudden  joy,  and  a  little  lake  in  the  woods  flashinff 
for  a  moment  in  the  sun,  and  then  dark  again— 
church-towers  and  old  halls  standing  out,  sometimes 
in  the  midst  of  clumps  of  green  trees,  with  villages, 
huts,  and  farm-yards,  scattered  over  the  peaceAil 
landscape— for  sights  such  as  these,  there  is,  indeed, 
no  country  that  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  our 
own  Old  England. 

The  train  sweeps  on,  careering  in  its  might,  with 
the  speed  of  an  arrow,  and  the  weight  of  an  ava- 
lanche. In  the  fields  along  side  the  embankment  on 
which  we  run,  the  lazy  cows  are  whisking  their  sides, 
udder-deep  amidst  the  green  grass:  they  are  passed 
in  an  instant.  But  look  beyond.  Along  the  rising 
ground  on  the  hill-top  is  scattered  an  old  English 
town,  with  many  snug  dwellings  of  the  o|>ulent  and 
comfortable  lying  about  it.  **  That  is  Barnet,**  says 
a  fellow-traveler,  and  instantly  a  host  of  historical 
memories  rush  into  the  mind.  There,  on  that  field 
near  the  hill-top,  fell  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  "  The 
King-maker,**  the  last  of  the  great  Korman  barons, 
and  with  him  were  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster cloven  down.  See  how  peacefully  the  place 
lies  now,  spread  along  the  hollow  of  the  hill,  sleep- 


ing in  the  sun.  Even  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a 
great  revolution  in  such  towns  as  Bamet.  Its  street 
is  no  longer  noisy  with  the  rolling  of  wheels,  or  dis- 
turbed by  the  crack  of  the  ooaoh-driver^s  whip.  A 
few  years  since,  four-horse  coaches  and  traveling 
chariots  streamed  through  Bamet  like  a  torrent — 
it  was  a  main  posting-town  along  the  great  highroad 
to  and  f^om  London.  Kow,  its  streets  are  silent, 
its  capacious  inns  and  posting-houses  are  deserted, 
and  it  has  subsided  into  a  quiet,  out-of-the-way, 
country  town. 

The  train  stops;  we  are  at  the  Bamet  station. 
Groups  are  in  waiting  along  the  platfbrm,  some  peer- 
ing with  interest  into  the  carriage  windows,  one  look- 
ing for  an  expected  child  or  brother,  others  for  a 
husband  or  a  wife.  How  happy  their  faces  when 
the  expected  one  nods  recognition  from  the  windowl 
Seel  there  is  a  newly  married  pair,  just  desoended  to 
the  platform;  they  have  come  to  spend  the  first  day 
of  their  wedded  Ufe  in  the  country.  Perhaps  they 
heard  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells  this  moming,  but  their 
thoughts  were  too  much  preoccupied  to  listen  to 
them.  You  know  them  at  a  glance— the  deference 
of  the  young  man  has  not  yet  had  time  to  subside 
into  familiarity,  nor  the  blushing  modesty  of  the 
girl  into  fondness;  a  mysterious  respect  still  governs 
them.  But  here  is  another  more  advanced  pair  about 
to  take  their  seats  in  a  carriage.  Me  gets  in  first.  A 
few  years  ahead  of  marriage  seem  to  make  all  the 
difference.  Can  you  explain  the  idngular  phenom- 
enon, reader? 

The  whistle  sounds  again,  and  we  are  away;  adieus 
waved  from  the  platfbrm  being  responded  to  by  those 
who  are  moving  off.  We  are  passing  along  green 
fields  agidn.  At  our  left  is  a  humble  cottage,  half  of 
its  old  garden  severed  fi^m  it  by  the  railway— it  is 
so  near  that  the  cinders  from  the  plunging  locomotive 
at  our  head  may  sometimes  fiy  into  that  carrot-bed. 
Lo!  there  is  a  mother  at  her  cottage-door,  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms;  how  it  crows  and  stretches  out  its 
hands  toward  the  flying  trunl  We  are  passed;  and 
an  image  of  power  has  been  planted  in  thAt  baby*s 
mind.  We  cross  a  green  lane— an  old  green  lane— 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  waving  hawthorn  and  hazel 
bushes,  beside  which  a  cow,  herded  by  a  little  bare- 
legged lad,  picks  up  a  comfortable  living.  You  see 
the  lane  winding  along  through  the  level  ground, 
and  up  the  gentle  hillniide,  marked  by  its  waving 
line  of  trees  and  bushes.  You  fancy  you  smell 
the  scent  of  the  wild  flowers  blowing  there,  the 
fyagrance  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  the  flresh  breath 
of  the  hedge-brier.  How  deep  the  green  of  the 
grass  along  that  lane,  all  shaded  f^om  the  sun  as  it  is! 

On  we  sweep— by  waving  comflelds,  ripening  in 
the  sun— across  flats,  through  cuts,  over  rivers,  under 
hills,  boring  our  way  through  the  dark,  and  then 
into  the  glad  sunlight  again.  There  is  a  farm-yard 
on  a  knoll,  amidst  a  clump  of  trees.  Down  in  a  hol- 
low, outside  the  stack-yard  and  the  bam,  there  is 
a  pool  of  water  lively  with  ducks,  and  a  flock  of 
geese  gabble  over  the  h'ttle  green  which  lies  spread 
about  its  margin.  The  lazy  cows  chew  the  cud  over 
the  rails  of  the  close,  and  fat  pigs  are  delving  up 
the  litter  of  the  yard  with  their  snouts.  Now  we 
are  in  a  cutting,  and  the  picture  is  gone.  A  scream 
and  a  roar!    It  is  a  meeting  train!  in  an  instant  it 
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is  pa4t,  with  a  boom  and  a  whirl,  Uke  thunder  near 
at  hand. 

The  oountrj  ia  stiU  undulating  and  knolly— yon 
■ee  ohnrch-spirea  on  distant  hill-tops— windmills 
crowning  other  hights— cottages  and  farm-yards,  with 
here  and  there  a  town  or  village,  whose  more  onri- 
ons  inhabitants  cluster  about  the  station  when  the 
train  stops.  There  is  a  bustle  of  porters,  a  getting 
out  and  coming  in,  a  call  of  "  Timers  upt"  and  we  are 
off  again.  Thus  does  the  panorama  move  on— a 
long,  beautiful  picture  of  English  scenery. 

Another  station— the  train  stops.  **What  town 
is  thisf*  "Huntingdon^*  Ahl  the  birthplace  of 
Cromwell!  The  recruiting-gTound  of  the  terrible 
Ironridesl 

Northward,  the  land  gradually  subddes  into  flats; 
the  waviness  of  the  fields  disappears,  though  they 
are  still  green  and  fertile;  the  houses  are  few,  and 
scattered  at  long  intervals,  often  miles  apart;  coun- 
try roads  crossing  under  and  over  the  railway,  wind- 
ing along  between  high  hedge-rows,  through  beauti- 
ful  pastures  on  either  side;  men  and  women  working 
in  the  ilelds;  here  a  plow  at  work,  there  haymakers 
gathering  in  their  crop,  the  scent  of  the  hay  per- 
ftiming  the  air,  while  the  lark,  poised  high  overhead, 
pours  melody  over  them  at  Uieir  work.  Ton  see 
a  stile  leading  into  the  ilelds,  about  which  children 
are  playing;  they  have  brought  with  them  their 
parents*  mid-day  meal,  and  are  waiting  for  the  hour 
of  noontide  rest.  Ton  can  not  hear  their  glee, 
though  you  see  their  hands  erect,  and  discern  their 
look  of  childish  admiration  and  applause,  aa  the 
train  shoots  past  them. 

There  is  another  old  hall;  but  it  is  a  ruin.  The 
old  race  has  died  out,  or  been  ruined  out  there;  and 
a  spick  and  span  new  mansion  has  been  erected  in 
the  park  beyond.  But  there  is  an  old  rookery  still 
close  to  the  old  dwelling,  and  you  see  the  rooks 
perching  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  tall  old  trees, 
and  calling  to  each  other  high  in  the  air.  Books  are 
among  the  very  last  to  desert  the  fortunes  of  a  fallen 
house.  Tou  can  fancy  the  springy  deep  moss  grow- 
ing beneath  the  shade  of  those  old  trees,  and  the 
little  birds  perching  and  twittering  among  their 
lower  branches,  as  the  sun  glints  down  through  them 
and  trembles  among  their  leaves.  Yon  see  a  patch 
of  green  sward,  across  which  the  trees*  shadows  are 
thrown,  where  a  lamb  is  digging  at  its  mother's  teat, 
whirling  its  little  tail  in  its  efforts  to  dine.  A  liUle 
further  on,  the , clustered  houses  of  a  humble  village 
peep  from  a  woody  hollow,  and  a  broken  finger-post, 
at  the  comer  of  a  road,  half  points  the  direction  in 
which  it  lies. 

The  train  stops  again,  at  a  level  crossing  in  a  coun- 
try town.  You  glance  along  a  street,  the  houses  of 
which  are  of  stone,  red  and  yellow  brick,  and  lath 
and  plaster.  Kot  far  off,  you  see  the  town-hall, 
with  its  clock-tower  and  weather-cock.  The  natives 
seem  as  if  they  had  just  been  wakened  up  by  the 
arrival  of  the  train  at  the  street  end,  for  they  gaze 
out  of  their  door-cheeks,  rubbing  their  eyes,  though 
the  day  has  waned  into  afternoon.  The  place  looks 
rather  empty  and  very  dull— a  real  old  country 
town,  which  not  even  the  driving  of  a  railway 
through  their  main  street  can  thoroughly  waken  up. 
A  few  men  hang  about  the  door  of  an  inn,  smoking 


their  pipes,  and  two  or  three  old  people  seem  doling 
at  the  door  of  a  building,  which  has  the  look  of  an 
almshouse.  The  whistle  sounds,  but  they  look  up 
only  with  an  air  of  dull,  sleepy  observation,  and  we 
pass  on,  leaving  them  winking  and  rubbing  thdr 
eyes.  The  only  things  going  there  seemed  to  be  the 
dooks,  though  tJiep  were  late. 

Off  againl  over  the  flats— extensive  tracts  of  coun- 
try almost  as  level  as  a  plate— ditches  and  sluggish 
streams  creeping  along— plenty  of  stagnant  water, 
covered  with  green— little  wooden  bridges  spanning 
the  water  here  and  there;  then  a  moderate-siied 
town,  irith  a  cathedral,  is  reached— that  of  Peter- 
borough, standing  on  a  slight  eminenoe— a  beantiM 
little  structure  of  ornate  architecture.  The  place  ia 
quiet,  though  it  is  a  central  point  for  many  railways; 
but  it  will  take  a  long  shaking  thoroughly  to  rouse 
this  cathedral  city  into  the  quick  life  of  the  mors 
northern  towns.  The  whole  country  through  which 
yon  now  pass  seems  primitive  and  old-fashioned. 
The  old  habits  cling  about  it  yet.  It  is  thoroughly 
rural,  devoted  to  the  primitive  pursuits  of  grazing  and 
corn-growing.  Trade  has  not  yet  penetrated,  with 
its  bustle  and  business,  into  the  still-life  of  East 
Anglia.  Even  Boston,  the  port  of  Lincoln,  is  a  slug- 
gish, dull  place;  the  river,  which  looks  like  a  oanal 
for  many  milea  beyond  it,  is  but  a  type  of  the  place— 
inert,  lazy,  and  contented.  But  a  New  England 
American,  who  occupied  the  seat  beside  me,  started 
up  when  the  old  town  was  named.  "  Ah!  Boston!** 
oried  he,  "  the  cradle  of  the  Western  Empire!**  It 
might  be  so.  Many  of  the  men  who  planted  the 
flrst  New  England  state  were  Puritans  from  Boston, 
who  gave  to  their  new  settlement  the  name  of  the 
old  one,  little  thinking  that  ere  two  hundred  years 
were  past,  the  New  World  Boston  would  so  vastly 
surpass  its  prototype  in  power,  intelligenoe,  popnla- 
Uon,  and  wealth. 

The  train  stops,  and  our  destination  is  at  length 
reached— we  have  passed  from  the  quiet  of  the  coun- 
try, with  its  thousand  pictures  of  rursl  beauty  and 
repose,  into  the  full  life,  the  fever,  the  buatle,  and 
the  Aret  of  the  hard-working  manufacturing  town. 
But  the  pictures  which  have  passed  before  the  eye 
during  our  long  railway  ride  still  recur  to  us  there; 
and  the  quiet  beauty  of  that  long  panorama  of  glori- 
ous English  landscape  will  dwell  in  our  happy  mem- 
ory for  many  years  to  come. 

THE  CHURCH  07  THE  HOLT  SEPULCHEH. 

BT  OBOKOS  WILLIAM  CUATXS. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  is  possessed  by 
the  Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Gopts,  and  Abys- 
sinians.  The  Greeks  are  the  richest,  and  are  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  Russia,  and  they  monop- 
olize all  the  best  places  in  the  church,  except  the 
sepulcher  itself.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
Byzantine.  The  interior  has  no  architectural  pre- 
tension or  beauty.  The  whole  middle  space  is  in- 
closed, forming  a  church  within  a  church,  and  the 
inclosure  is  the  Greek  chapel.  In  f^nt  of  this  is  the 
small  temple  built  around  the  sepulcher  itself,  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  Greek  chapel  are  broad  pas- 
sages in  which  are  shown  several  spots  of  traditional 
interest— as  that  where  the  Post  of  Flagellation 
stood— which  post  you  may  see,  and  that  where  the 
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clothing  was  divided.  IlnftUy,  yon  M^nd  a  itoep 
■laircaae  and  raaeh  a  imaU  upper  ohapel,  whidh  is 
OalTarj,  and  a  ofrcolar  spot  under  the  altar  is  Uw 
exaet  site  of  tlie  eross. 

The  interior  of  the  chnreh  is  bare  and  desolate. 
The  scant  and  dirtj  hangings  and  trappings,  the  mis- 
erable pictures,  the  soiled  artifloial  fiowem,  the  entire 
dearth  of  grace  and  delioacj  are  very  moamftil. 
There  is  not  a  solemn  spot  in  the  building,  but  the 
tomb  itself.  A  motley  crowd  is  constantly  swarming 
through  the  passages,  and  there  is  the  perpetual 
shuffling  of  many  feet  and  the  hum  of  hushed  Toices. 
The  Unest  llgnres  are  the  Bedoneen  from  the  desert, 
who  stand  in  postures  of  natural  grace  and  digni^, 
and  who,  with  the  flowing  robes  and  brilliant  Mecca 
handkerohiefii,  wreathed  around  their  heads,  mA.e 
the  only  piotnreeque  and  pleasing  groups. 

The  Greek  pilgrims  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
entirely  surpass  the  Latin  in  the  fervor  of  their  dcTO- 
tions.  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  so  abject  as  their 
conduct  before  the  altar  in  the  Calvary  ohapel.  Tou 
can  scarcely  recognise  them  as  men,  so  sunken  do 
they  look  in  degraded  ignorance.  Their  genttflectioDa 
are  remarkable  for  their  magical  suppleness.  They 
stand,  rapidly  repeating  prayers  before  the  sltar,  and 
then  fall  to  their  knees,  and  upon  their  faces,  touch- 
ing their  foreheads,  and  kissing  the  floor.  Then  up 
again  and  down  with  incredible  celerity.  This  con- 
tinues sometimes  for  a  half  hour,  and  they  then  stroll 
away  through  the  church,  buying  croaaes,  beads,  and 
mother-of-pearl  shells  made  at  Bethlehem. 

Pirectly  under  the  dome  of  the  church  is  the  sep- 
ulcher  itself.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  small  temple,  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  flrst  is  an  anteroom,  and 
the  other  a  small  cabinet,  in  which  is  the  marble 
tomb.  The  anteroom  is  hung  with  Ismps,  and  a 
priest  stands  at  the  door,  shuffling  the  crowd  of  wor- 
shipers to  and  fro,  and  taking  snuff  in  the  intervals. 
But  he  has  great  respect  for  persons;  for  when  we 
appeared,  although  he  said  that  we  were  heretics,  he 
hustled  an  unwashed  company  from  the  door,  and 
greeting  us  as  English,  smilingly  ushered  us  in. 

The  air  of  the  outer  room  was  warm  and  odorous 
with  incense.  The  faithfhl  were  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  weeping,  kissing  the  pavement,  and  muttering 
prayers.  From  the  interior  room  the  pilgrims  were 
coming  out  backward  and  with  bent  heads.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  our  Frank  costume— they  were 
wrapt  in  emotion. 

We  entered  the  interior  cabinet,  half  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  tomb.  It  is  oovered  with  a  marble 
aUb,  smooth  with  the  myriad  kisses  of  generations. 
Over  it  is  a  narrow  marble  shelf,  slong  which  are 
arranged  artifldal  flowers.  It  is  hung  with  golden 
lamps,  a  priest  stands  silent  in  the  comer  forever, 
sad  the  warm  air  is  faint  with  perpetual  incense. 

Before  the  tomb  wss  a  flgure  which  is  among  the 
saddest  in  my  memory.  It  was  an  old  man,  a  Bul- 
garian, deibrmed,  and  ooTcred  with  scanty  rags.  His 
emotion  had  passed  into  idolatrous  frensy.  Throw- 
ing himsslf  back  upon  his  knees,  he  contemplated 
the  tomb  with  streaming  eyes— ^then  stretched  his 
arms  over  it,  and  laid  his  face  against  the  marble 
with  idiotic  delight.  SeuEed  by  a  delirium  of  devo- 
tion, he  poured  out  a  series  of  aspirations  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity.     He  grasped  frantically  at  the 


tomb— he  touched  his  forehead  to  it— his  words  be* 
came  a  bubbling  at  the  mouth— his  head  fell  to  one 
side,  and  he  sank  at  friU  length,  motionless,  upon  the 
floor.  The  priest  presently  touched  him.  He  stared 
wildly  for  a  moment,  then  rising  to  his  knees,  and 
clutching  at  the  tomb,  he  shuffled  out  bsckward,  still 
kneeling,  still  stretching  out  his  hands,  covering  the 
threshold  with  passionate  kisses  and  drenching  it 
with  tears. 

We  withdrew  from  the  scpulchcr  humiliated  by 
that  spectacle.  It  was  not  the  ecsta^r  of  piety—it 
was  the  frenzy  of  superstition.  The  spirit  which 
had  sent  and  torn  the  poor  Bulgarian  was  the  same 
that  plimges  crowds  beneath  the  car  of  Juggernaut, 
and  beats  drums  while  children  bum  in  the  arms  of 
Moloch. 

We  tum  away.  The  night  advances,  and  the 
church  rapidly  Alls.  The  brain  is  dizzy  with  the 
incessant  genuflections,  crossings,  and  kiasings  on 
every  hand.  Wearied  and  mortified,  you  long  for 
one  sight,  one  sound  that  might  suggest  to  you  the 
grave  serenity  of  Jesus— when  suddenly  the  door 
communicating  with  the  convent  opens,  and  the  pro- 
cession enters. 

The  superior  of  the  convent,  mitered,  richly  draped, 
and  bearing.|t  candle,  is  followed  by  all  the  monks. 
The  pious  pilgrims,  crushing  toward  the  priests, 
seize  lighted  tapers  and  swell  the  train.  It  winds, 
a  motley  and  strange  multitttde,  through  the  dim 
passage  by  the  Greek  chapel.  The  shufiling  of  hur- 
rying feet  ceases  as  they  gain  the  proceaslon.  The 
monotonous  murmur  of  low  voices  dies  away.  The 
low  responses  of  the  friars  end,  and  a  sublime  chant 
peals  through  the  silence. 

The  Tsst  building  is  overflowed  with  music.  The 
solemn  chords  swell  along  the  church,  their  migesty 
and  sincerity  protesting  against  the  tawdry  idolatry 
of  the  place.  Long  unused  to  music,  which  is  rarely 
heard  in  the  east,  the  grandeur  of  this  old  Italian 
chant,  which  flrst  I  heard  in  St.  Peter^s,  is  doubly 
grand.  IVoudly  it  asserts  the  greatness  of  God  and 
the  dignity  of  man.  Its  superb  harmonies  soom  the 
superstitions  thoy  are  evoked  to  aid:  for  what  thought- 
ful man  can  call  the  spectacle  which  wc  now  behold 
worshipf  This  murio  of  Allegri,  chanted  by  these 
monks,  is  as  a  spirit  of  heaven  subject  to  Gnomes — 
as  Ariel  to  Caliban.  It  comes  at  their  bidding,  yet 
in  coming  it  docs  not  serve  them,  but  the  ends  of  its 
own  beauty  and  nature.  Swept  up,  upon  its  soaring 
strains,  we  float  away  into  the  clearest  virion  of  that 
li£»  of  love  and  duty,  and  renew  to  it  there  the  oath 
of  loyalty,  which  was  well  nigh  lost  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

It  melts— it  fails— it  dies  into  softer  and  more 
exquisite  modulations.  It  wails  around  Calvary  and 
the  sepulcher  ss  once  the  winds  of  heaven  may 
have  wailed  there— softly,  more  softly— shaming  its 
use  by  its  sweetness,  and  wooing  to  the  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  tmth,  not  in  the  spirit  of  folly  and 
idolatry. 

The  procession  stopped  at  each  of  the  stations, 
and  the  music,  pausing,  died  in  long,  sweet  rever- 
berations through  the  dark  church.  At  each  station 
a  sermon  wss  preached,  and  at  each  in  a  different 
language,  that  every  pilgrim  in  the  crowd  might 
have  a  chance  of  understanding.    Then  the  chorus 
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•welled  again,  and  with  oeneen  swinging  inoenee, 
the  crowd  paned  to  the  next  station,  making  alto- 
gether ssTon  pauses. 

THE  LOCOMOTITB. 

Thsovob  thtt  BoM  ud  thvoegk  Um  ol«y, 
Throvgh  tiM  com  and  throosh  Um  haf, 
Bf  the  margin  of  tbe  lake. 
O'er  the  river,  and  throngh  the  hrake, 
O'er  the  bleak  and  dreary  moor, 
Ob  we  hie  with  lereeeh  and  roar! 
Bplaihing!  flaihing! 
Crashing!  dashing! 
Over  ridges, 
Onllies,  bridges, 
By  the  bnhbUng  rill, 
And  mill— 
Highways, 
By-ways, 

Hollow  hiU— 
Jvmping,  bnmping, 
Rooking,  roaring, 

liike  forty  thonsand  giante  snoring! 
O'er  the  aqnednot  and  bog. 
On  we  fly  with  ceaseless  jog. 
Every  instant  something  new. 
Every  moment  lost  to  view, 
Kow  a  tavern — now  a  steeple — 
Now  a  crowd  of  gaping  people- 
Now  a  hollow— now  a  ridge- 
Now  a  crossway— now  a  bridge— 
Gmmble,  stamble, 

Bnmble,  tnmble,  I 

Fretting,  getting  in  a  stew! 
Church  and  steeple,  gaping  people, 
Unick  as  theaght,  are  lost  to  view! 
Every  thing  that  eye  can  survey 
Tnms  hnrly-bnrly,  topsy*torvy. 
Glimpse  of  lonely  hut  and  mansion, 
Glimpse  of  ocean's  wide  expansion, 
Glimpse  of  fonndery  and  of  Ibrge, 
Glimpse  of  plain  and  mountain  gorge. 
Dash  along! 
Slash  along! 
Crash  along! 
Flash  along! 
On,  on  with  a  jump, 
And  a  hump. 
Andarol^ 
Hies  the  flre-fiend  to  it*  destined  goal! 

.    THX  HEALTH  07  TEACHERS. 

BT  JMSn  mAT,  X.  9. 

Thxbx  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  oommnnity 
that  the  lif^  of  a  teacher,  if  not  Inerative,  is  at  least 
yery  easy.  This  can  never  he  tme  of  an  instmotor 
who  does  his  dnty.  Much  physical  exerUon,  it  is 
tme,  is  not  required,  hnt  there  is  a  mental  employ- 
ment that  is  more  oppresnve  than  lahor  of  the  hody. 
Some  persons  regard  nothing  as  lahor  which  does  not 
exerdse  the  mnsoles,  not  induing  those  of  the  vocal 
oigans.  Bnt  snoh  individuals  might  easily  ascertain 
hy  trial,  that  the  most  severe  demands  on  the  physi- 
cal system  are  those  arinng  from  long-continned 
mental  exertion.  Bat  a  teacher^s  lahors  are  really 
hoih  physical  and  intellectual.  The  employment  of 
the  votoe  is  not  only  fatiguing,  hut  really  calls  into 
action  more  muscles  of  the  system  than  several  of 
the  mere  phyrioal  employments. 

To  study  the  suhjeot  of  health,  with  some,  seems  to 
he  giving  too  much  attention  to  tUngs  merely  sen- 


sual. With  them  it  seems  to  degenerate  merely  into 
an  inquiry  as  to  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink,  lad 
wherewith  shall  we  he  clothed.  But  this  view  is 
narrow,  contracted,  and  false.  Our  mentsl  at^a^, 
our  physical  energy,  all  onr  capahllities  hoth  of  mind 
and  hody,  are  largely  dependent  on  the  phyiiosl  eon- 
dition  of  the  human  system.  This  syitem  is  gov- 
erned hy  laws,  whioh,  though  we  may  not  sIwstiIm 
ahle  to  understand,  are  fixed  and  certain  in  their 
operation,  and  are  largely  under  our  control. 

To  every  class  of  society  health  is  important,  hot 
pre-eminently  so  to  the  instructor.  In  no  other  oeea- 
pation  of  life  is  it  more  important  that  the  in^vidoal 
should  poBsess  that  choicest  of  earthly  hlearingi- 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  physical  tnmt.  Need  It  be 
said,  that  no  school-room  can  ei^oy  a  healthfU,  in- 
vigorating, moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  where 
the  mind  of  the  presiding  spirit  is  ohscured  hj  the 
clouds  arising  fVom  physical  ailmentsf 

Again,  the  teacher  who  fills  the  highest  meMoie 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  is  continually  mating  laet- 
ing  impressions  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  To  do 
this  properly,  ever  requires  a  clear  head,  an  undooded 
mind,  and  that  energy  of  character  which  can  not 
long  exist  where  health  is  wanting.  To  teich  n»- 
cessfViUy,  requires  that  the  teacher  should  not  only 
ei^oy  the  confidenoe,  hut  also  he  ahle  to  enlist  the 
affections  of  his  pupils.  Can  this  ho  done  hy  a  sov, 
mohMO,  dyspeptic  individualf  As  soon  might  ve 
expeet  to  gather  grapes  ftom  thorns,  or  figs  from 
thistles. 

The  school-room  should  ever  he  a  place  where  the 
most  perfect  order  and  system  prevails;  where  every 
thing  moves  forward  in  a  regular,  quiet,  and  system- 
atio  manner;  where  the  power  that  matntdna  order 
exerts  its  influence  so  mildly  that  nothing  seems  to 
he  done  hy  restraint;  where  reproof  is  rarely  neces- 
sary, and  where  scolding  is  never  heard.  Bnt  esa  s 
cross,  dyspeptic  In^vidnal  exert  the  influence  neoesp 
sary  to  maintain  this  kind  of  orderf  Such  a  phe- 
nomenon I  have  never  witnessed.  Before  we  ess 
govern  others,  we  must  first  learn  to  govern  our- 
selves. To  do  this  properly,  requires  that  we  shoald 
heoome  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  life  and  health, 
and,  hy  a  conformity  thereto,  attain  to  the  greateet 
measure  of  usefhlness  of  which  we  are  capable. 

But  I  am  in  danger  of  not  heing  perfectiy  under- 
stood; there  are  numerous  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir 
that  are  unavoidahle,  and  which  should  not,  and  do 
not  prevent  the  teacher  from  pursuing  his  vocation. 
I  would  only  make  him  responsihle  for  that  which  is 
within  his  control,  hut  the  greater  part  of  that  which 
aflfects  his  tisefhlness  as  a  teacher,  is  thus  ctrcom- 
stanced.  The  chief  source  of  all  the  ills  tiiat  aioet 
teachers,  is  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
this,  in  their  case,  is  owing  to  different  causes,  among 
which  the  following  may  he  named  as  chief: 

Living  in  a  vitiated  atmotpAere.  It  is  surprising 
how  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  ventiUitlon  of 
school-rooms  in  the  winter  season  of  the  year.  I 
have  repeatedly  visited  school-rooms  occupied  by 
teachers  of  high  intellectual  acquirements  that  were 
almost  exhausted  of  vitol  idr,  and  the  eflbct  of  this 
exhaustion  was  manifest  in  the  languid  movements 
and  drawling  and  spiritless  redtotions  of  the  pnpib. 
In  such  cases  the  teacher  is  apt  to  he  troubled  with 
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headaobe  and  lots  of  appetite.  Dvring  tbe  winter 
•eaeon,  wliere  there  is  no  special  method  of  ventila- 
tion, the  whole  aohool^room  ehoold  be  renovated  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  one  hoar  and  a  half. 
This  mftj  be  done  hj  raising  several  windows  and 
keeping  them  up  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
TMi  should  be  done  even  if  the  thermometer  stands 
at  seio,  the  oeoapants  of  the  room  having  a  recess 
during  the  period  of  ventOation. 

A  natUy^  diiorderlf  tekool-room.  There  is  a  law  of 
the  material  world,  that  action  and  reaction  are  eqnal 
and  in  opposite  directions.  A  similar  law  obtains  in 
regard  to  a  badly  governed  school-room.  As  a  gen- 
aral  rale,  a  dyspeptic  individnal  will  not  maintain 
good  ordier;  and  the  oonseqnent  disorder  will  react, 
indireotlj  throagh  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
digestive  organs,  thus  weakening  and  wearing  out 
him  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  thus  afflicted. 

I  have  a  startling  story  to  relate  in  reference  to  a 
ease  of  this  kind.  Many  years  since,  a  gentleman  of 
highly  cultivated  intellect,  b]at  without  the  power  to 
govern,  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  of  lan- 
guages in  a  certain  institution.  He  had,  besides, 
some  peculiarities  of  socent,  derived  fVom  his  psrents, 
though  he  himself  was  an  American,  that  rendered 
him  obnoziotts  to  certidn  thoughtless  and  evil-disposed 
students.  A  plan  was  Isid  to  give  Mr.  H.  all  the 
trouble  possible  in  the  government  of  his  room.  He 
did  not  make  the  difficulties  he  encountered  known 
to  his  associates,  hoping,  it  is  supposed,  to  overcome 
them  without  such  a  resort.  The  difficulties  of  his 
situation  soon  prostrated  him,  and  in  a  few  short 
weeks  he  was  laid  in  Ms  grave.  I  never  in  my  own 
mind  had  any  doubts  in  regard  to  the  cauie  of  his 
death,  but  if  I  had,  they  would  have  been  removed 
by  aeonversatidn  on  this  subject,  which  I  held  only 
a  few  days  since  with  a  student  of  the  room  at  that 
period,  who  is  now  snd  has  been  for  many  years  well 
known  as  the  prindpal  of  one  of  the  public  schools 
in  Cincinnati.  Without  my  having  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  in  a  recent  conversation,  he  re- 
marked, "  I  always  thought  the  boys  were  the  cause 
of  Mr.  H.*s  death."  He  was  not  a  participant  in  the 
disorder,  but  he  named  some  of  those  who  were;  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  conversation  was  to  confirm 
the  opinion  which  I  had  entertained,  and  Arequentiy 
expressed,  that  Mr.  H.'s  death  was  owing  to  mental 
distress  caused  by  the  noise  and  concision  of  a  badly 
governed  school-room. 

Wtmi  of  exereite.  The  mental  labors  of  the  teacher 
in  the  school-room  induce  an  indisposition  to  exer- 
cise. No  labor  is  more  exhausting  than  that  of  the 
mind:  not  because  it  taxes  the  physical  energies,  but 
because  it  exhausts  the  nervous  system  on  which 
these  energies  depend.  After  the  labors  of  the  day 
in  the  school-room  are  over,  the  teacher  feels  that 
he  needs  rest;  so  he  does,  so  fkr  as  the  mind  is  con- 
cerned, but  not  ss  regards  his  muscular  system.  To 
one  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  life,  it  seems 
strange  to  be  told  that  tho  best  method  of  giving  rest 
to  the  exhausted  mental  energies  is  to  call  into  exer- 
cise the  physical  powers.  And  yet  this,  in  brief,  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  whole  matter.  Let  the  instructor, 
after  leaving  his  school-room,  engage  in  something 
that  will  bring  into  exeidse  his  muscular  powers, 
and  cause  him  to  forget,  for  the  time  being,  the 


sdhool-room  and  its  associations;  snd  though  wearied 
at  first,  he  will  find,  contrary  to  what  he  might  have 
supposed,  that  instead  of  weariness  increasing  it  will 
gradually  disappear.  Trne,  exercise  should  never  be 
taken  as  a  mere  task,  but  yet  every  teacher  should 
task  himself  to  take  not  less  than  a  certain  amount 
of  moderately  active  exercise  esoh  day,  and  in  such  a 
rituation  as  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  inhaling 
a  pure  atmosphere. 

The  change  that  in  many  cases  may  be  wrought 
by  a  systematic  course  of  exercise  is  worth  more  than 
that  produced  by  all  the  elixirs  and  panaceas  in  the 
world.  I  recollect  a  friend,  laborious  and  skilliVtl  as 
a  teacher,  filling  a  situation  that  demanded  untiring 
attention  and  •constant  exertion.  His  health  fkiled, 
as  that  of  any  teacher,  sooner  or  later,  must  fail,  in 
a  rimilar  rituation,  who  entirely  neglects  exercise. 
Medicine  gave  only  partial  relief,  and  he  was  at 
length  induced  to  try  a  course  of  gymnastics.  This 
was  all  that  was  needed.  He  speedily  regained  his 
usual  health.  Though  at  one  time  he  was  about 
abandoning  his  situation,  he  now  labors  with  an  en- 
ergy that  he  had  not  previously  known  for  years. 
He  says  life  now  presents  to  him  an  aspect  to  which 
he  wss  formerly  a  stranger.  What  was  once  gloomy 
and  despondent  is  now  bright  and  cheerftil,  and  both 
his  happiness  and  means  of  usefiilness  are  largely 
increased. 

One  of  the  Ughest  duties  of  an  intelligent,  rational 
being  is  to  acquaint  himself  with  tbe  laws  upon 
which  his  health,  happiness,  and  usefttlness  depend. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
physicians,  and  those  of  the  most  extenrive  observa- 
tion, that  at  least  three-fifths— and  some  say  even 
nine-tenths— of  the  diseases  to  which  fiesh  is  heir, 
might  be  avoided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
life,  and  obedience  to  those  laws. 

I  think  it  is  J.  Orville  Taylor  who  tells  a  good  story 
about  a  garden  in  which  he  saw  on  a  conspicuous 
sign-board, "  All  dogs  found  here  without  their  own- 
ers will  be  shot."  Now,  says  he,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  dogs  who  have  no  owners  and  can  not  read? 
The  laws  of  life  are  as  fixed  and  immovable  as  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  decree  has  gone  forth 
fVom  the  almighty  Creator,  "  All  who  violate  theae 
laws  will  be  punished."  These  laws  are  written,  in 
characters  of  light,  on  every  page  of  human  experi- 
ence. Teachers,  above  all  others,  should  read  them 
and  obey  them,  and  teach  them  to  tbe  rising  genera- 
tion, till  they  become  as  familiar  as  household  words. 

THi:  SUBMARINB  PRINTING  TELEOBAPB. 

It  was  a  beautiftil  sunshiny  morning,  when  we 
started  for  a  pedestrian  journey  from  Dover  to  the 
South  Foreland,  the  place  where  the  submarine  tele- 
graph begins.  The  sea  was  rippling  calmly  and 
peacefully  upon  the  beach,  the  beautiftil  bay  was 
ftill  of  shipping,  the  castle  at  our  left  towered  above 
the  cliff,  just  gilded  by  the  rising  mellow  autumn 
sun,  the  masses  of  green  verdure  clung  here  snd 
there  in  the  clefts  of  the  dazzling  white  chalk,  masses 
were  thrown  in  shadow  by  the  projecting  portions  of 
rock,  while  a  cloud  sailed  occasionally  from  land- 
ward to  the  sea,  and  presently  was  observed  gliding 
silentiy  snd  spirit-like,  far  away  to  the  French  shore. 
But  the  doud^s  swift  flight  is  now  fer  oiitdono;  that 
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pretty  trained  pigeon  jnst  starting  in  its  rapid  fliglit 
for  the  opposite  ooast,  with  a  email  white  paper  tied 
to  its  foot,  will  be  anticipated.  Ton  almost  nusty 
outline  of  a  distant  continent  is  within  the  compass 
of  the  ft*aotion  of  a  second's  time,  and  words  are  per- 
haps even  now  passing  nnder  the  keel  of  yonder 
prond  East  Indiaman,  sailing  so  majestioally  toward 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  We  traversed  the 
shingly  beach  in  high  spirits,  and  presently  came  to 
a  zigzag  path  cnt  in  the  &oe  of  the  cliff,  and  leading 
to  the  summit.  We  soon  reached  the  lofty  level  of 
the  high  ground,  and  the  light-house  burst  freely 
upon  our  view.  Words  were  no  more  spoken,  our 
whole  senses  were  entranced,  and  the  one  prevailing 
thought  was,  who  should  reach  the  building  first, 
and  first  oast  eyes  upon  the  wonder-working  instre- 
ment,  which  will  soon,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
effect  a  revolution  In  the  ideas  and  affinities  of  nations. 

We  entered  a  large  room  looking  out  upon  the 
channel,  and  our  eyes  were  first  direoted  to  a  thin, 
snake-like-looking  rope  led  over  the  window-sill,  and 
connected  with  a  strangely  complicated-looking  ma- 
chine, which  a  gentlemanly  person  inlbrmed  us  to  be 
"  the  Printing  Telegraph." 

"  And  this,*'  said  I,  regarding  with  no  little  eon- 
oem  a  small  mahogany  box,  one  foot  by  ten  inches* 
*<and  this  is  the  Printing  Telegraph!  This,'*  and 
I  slightly  curled  my  nether  lip,  while  my  companion 
smiled,  *^  and  this— this  thing  talks;  absolutely  prints 
words— real  words  at  OalaiBl" 

'^  Tes,"  said  the  presiding  genius,  with  provoking 
calmness, "  and  fired  a  gun  there  a  day  since." 

I  smiled;  this  was  almost  too  much,  but  I  had 
resolved  to  be  calm,  and  controlling  my  voice,  de- 
manded if  Calais  could  also  lurint  at  the  South  F<n«- 
land,  and  would  he  print  a  name  which  I  would  give 
him  to  send  over. 

•The  name  was  taken,  the  instrument  set  in  motion, 
we  heard  a  oonfbsed,  mysterious  rattling,  and  saw  a 
needle  indicator  perpetually  cutting  mad  capers  round 
a  disc,  on  which  the  letten  of  the  alphabet  were 
painted;  round  went  the  needle,  and  we  thought  it 
pointed  at  S,  back  it  fiew  again,  then  forward;  click, 
click,  click,  we  stared—palnftdly  stared  at  the  disc, 
and  the  needle,  and  the  letters,  backward  and  for- 
ward—now here,  now  there.  Aht  and  we  seized  a 
letter;  we  have  it,  no,  yes;  then  back  again,  P,  no, 
0,  no,  B,  yes,  E,  no;  bless  me,  and  bathed  with  per- 
spiration, our  eyes  starting  fh>m  their  sockets,  and 
with  a  confused  sense  of  having  spelled  the  word 
P-O-R-K,  wo  desisted,  and  threw  ourselves  exhausted 
into  a  chair. 

The  manipulator  smiled,  and  told  us, "  Those  move- 
ments were  not  to  be  followed  by  embryos  In  the 
art" 

We  thought  not;  at  all  events,  we  had  a  doubtftil 
impression  of  our  own  success,  but  we  timidly  asked 
if  he  had  not  spelled  pork. 

He  was  too  compassionate  to  laugh  actually,  but 
his  eyes  laughed,  his  cheeks  laughed,  his  whole  frame 
laughed,  and  still  there  was  that  abominable  needle 
leaping  madly  backward  and  forward,  and  here  and 
there,  and  seeming  to  give  an  extra  skip  and  Jump, 
as  though  expressly  rejoioed  at  our  stupidity. 

We  gave  it  up;  we  acknowledge  it  with  deep  shame 
and  humiliation;  but  we  looked  under  the  table; 


it  was  small,  very  small,  acarosly  laiige  enough  to 
afford  shelter  to  a  young  kitten;  but  we  did  look, 
we  saw  nothing  but  wires,  and  nothing,  no,  nothing 
suspicious. 

<<  NowP  suddenly  cried  the  attendant  spirit;  and 
we  directed  our  eyes  toward  the  instrument,  Imi  ws 
saw  only  the  same  insanity  manifbeted  by  the  Httle 
needle.  It  flew  every-where,  downward  and  back- 
ward, upward  and  forward,  and  we  wen  beooming 
again  very  much  exoited,  when  a  thin  alip  of  paper 
appeared,  and  came  slowly  out  firom  the  wood-wetk 
of  the  instrument.  We  wera  slightly  alarmed,  but 
we  set  our  teeth  flrtnly,  and  kept  together.  It  eaae 
out  slowly,  and  we  soon  saw  little  black  marks  upon 
it.  We  darted  forward  and  gave  It  a  strong  pull;  it 
gave  way,  as  a  little  thin  pieoe  of  paper  might  be 
expected,  and  we  had  the  satisliMtion  of  tearing  oar 
daughter's  name  in  half,  and  blinking  aad  winking 
in  the  endeavor  to  dedp^r'the  meaning  of  the  let- 
ters, i  0  e. 

We  at  length  laughed^  We  triumpkantiy  held  up 
the  paper.  ''  We  did  not  say  any  thing  aboot  ios, 
what  was  ice  to  us."  We  wera  told  to  w»it  one  mo- 
ment; we  did  so:  again  the  little  slip  came  forward, 
and  the  letten  A 1,  eloss  to  the  tern  portioB,  revealed 
themselYes;  we  wera  wremg,  conlhted;  we  hastily 
swallowed  several  skeptieal  words  just  going  to  slip 
blithely  tnm  our  tongue;  we  spelled  "  Alice,"  and 
warmly  shaking  our  friend  by  the  hand^  eonftsssd 
tliat  it  was  wonderfhl,  and  that  we  wera  entknsias^ 
converts.  *^  And  now,"  said  we,  "  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery,  now  for  the  ravelation  of  all 
these  strange  and  wonderftil  performaneea.  That 
little  needle"— 

"  Is  only  an  indicator." 

OrUy  an  indicator.  We  wera  nlieved,  gratUled,  at 
its  being  oiU^  an  indioator.  We  looked  at  it  with 
some  contempt;  it  seemed  shrunken,  as  though  it 
would  hide  itself;  it  knew  it  was  only  an  indicator, 
it  didnt  print.  We  absolutely  caught  ourselves 
laughing  at  it,  and  we  thought  how  many  other 
indicaton  thera  wera  in  this  world  which  <«didnn 
print." 

<*This,"  said  we— and  we  pointed  to  a  maae  of 
wheels,  cogged  and  not  cogged,  ratcheted  and  not 
ratcheted,  springs,  wiras,  and  machinery  in  proAi- 
sion— "this,"  said  we,  *<is  the  Printing  Telegraph 
itself." 

*'  Tes;  and  I  will  now  explain  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion." 

"  The  fluid's  task,  at  each  movement  I  make  of 
this  handle,  is  to  attract  the  little  piece  of  soft  iron 
you  see  between  the  odis  of  wira,  the  fluid  peases 
through  those  coils,  which  ara  formed  of  very  thin 
wire,  and  in  so  passing,  it  converts  other  piecee  of 
iron  attached  to  them  into  temporary  roagnete,  when 
they  immediately  attract  the  pieoe  of  soft  iron.  Thus 
to  form  the  letter  D ,  I  move  this  handle  to  that  letter. 
D  is  the  fourth  letter  in  the  alphabet^  I  therefote 
suocessively  eend  four  cnrrenta  to  Franee  and  bade, 
each  time  attraoting  the  piece  of  soft  ircm,  and  by  that 
releasing  four  times  the  machinery  conneotod  with  it, 
which  operates  upon  a  perpendicular  wheel,  on  which 
ara  the  letten  of  the  alphabet  raised  above  ito  outer 
droumforenoe;  that  is  also  moved  round  four  niches, 
or  to  the  letter  P.    I  then  draw  thU  handle  back;  at 
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the  moment  I  do  eo,  a  piece  of  brass  presses  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  runs  horizontally  over  the  perpendicnlar 
wheel,  downward  upon  the  wheel,  and  the  letter  D, 
heing  appermost,  is  impressed  upon  the  paper;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  paper  is  caught  np,  and  moved 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  onward,  readj  for  the  next 
ktter.  The  wheel  has  now  the  letter  D  uppermost, 
but  the  instant  the  letter  is  formed  upon  the  paper, 
the  wheel  is  mn  back  again,  by  a  leaden  weight,  to 
the  blank  before  the  first  letter  of  the  alj^iabet,  and 
is  again  ready  to  be  acted  apon  as  before. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  wheel  with  the  letters 
on  its  eironmferenoe  is  acted  npon,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  in  which  the  pendolnm  of  a  dook  moves 
the  hands  round  the  disc;  every  time  the  piece  of  soft 
iron  is  attracted  backward  or  forward,  it  moves  two 
arms,  which  act  upon  ratchets  in  the  wheel,  and  allow 
it  go  round  one  niche  at  each  stroke;  and  it  moves 
round  in  this  manner  from  being  provided  with  a 
spring,  wound  np  just  as  a  oommon  waioh-spring. 
If  this  spring,  therefore,  were  allowed  to  run  down, 
the  fluid  would  merely  attract  the  i^eoe  of  iron  baok- 
ward  and  forward,  without  any  other  effsct.  As 
before  mentioned,  the  wheel  is  brought  back  by  hav- 
ing a  heavy  weight  attached  to  it,  which  it  winds  up 
at  every  forward  movement  it  is  forced  to  make,  by 
the  fluid  setting  the  machinery  in  motion. 

"  But,"  said  our  kind  informant, "  GaUds  is  about 
to  make  a  communication." 

Again  the  little  needle  indicator  rattled  away, 
agun  the  same  strange  contortions  were  gone  through, 
again  the  wheel  waa  impelled  round  at  each  sucoess- 
ive  stroke,  again  came  the  st(^,  down  was  pressed  the 
paper  upon  the  letter,  the  impression  received,  and 
the  paper  moved  forward,  and  the  wheel  we  then 
saw  was  pressed  against  by  two  little  inking  rollers 
so  as  to  keep  the  letters  properly  blackened. 

Our  eyes  became  tired  with  following  the  gyrations 
of  the  machinery,  and  we  patiently  awaited  the 
oonduaion  of  the  communication.  It  was  presented 
to  us  to  read,  and  there,  in  dearly  printed  letters, 
we  found,  "  I  am  going  to  dinner,  shall  be  back  at 
two." 

We  were  delighted,  and  much  more  intensely  grat- 
ifled  when  thia  was  presented  to  us,  and  we  comfort- 
ably ensconced  in  our  pocket  a  j^eee  of  printing, 
every  letter  of  which  had  been  impressed  by  the  at- 
traction of  a  fluid  which  had  traveled  imdemeath 
the  water,  by  the  submarine  wire,  and  again  returned 
through  the  earth  itself,  more  obedient  to  the  will 
and  superior  inteUlgenoe  of  man  than  even  the  dumb 
animal  given  to  him  for  his  use. 

We  stUl  staid  chatting  with  our  intelligent  friend, 
and,  indeed,  felt  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  presence 
of  the  master-spirit  which  served  us  so  well. 

''  And  what,"  said  we, "  is  the  total  length  of  the 
sabmartne  wire!*' 

''Just  twenty-flve  miles  at  flrst,  but  since  then 
w  have  sdded  a  short  piece  to  it,  to  enable  us  to 
reach  quite  to  the  Calais  shore.  Its  wdght  formerly 
waa  two  hundred  tons,  and  it  would  have  required 
about  four  thousand  men  to  raise  it.  It  is  now  still 
more." 

<<  Is  it  possiblel"  we  exoUimed. 

<*Kot  only  so,  but  it  would  take  fourteen  or  flfteen 
of  the  huge  anchors  outside  the  Exhibition  to  lift  It 


quite  from  the  ground;  and  yet,"  said  he  in  continu- 
ation, '*  it  would  break  by  its  own  weight." 

"  Its  own  weight!"  said  we,  puzzled. 

"  Yes;  for  instance,  if  only  ten  miles  were  cut  off, 
its  weight  would  be  so  great,  if  suspended  from  a 
given  point  in  the  idr,  that  it  would  separate  into 
pieces." 

We  began  to  think  this  might  be  true,  and  we  men- 
tally endeavored  to  compute  the  aggregate  weight  of 
two  hundred  tonal 

"  The  wire  in  the  center  of  the  cable,"  said  our 
informant,  in  continuation,  "  is  composed  of  copper, 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  We  uro 
enabled  to  have  it  thus  small,  as  copper  is  a  much 
better  conductor  tlian  galvanised  iron,  of  which  tele- 
graphic wiree  are  generally  composed." 

Again  we  heard  the  usual  prelude  to  a  communica- 
tion, and  fearing  to  intrude  too  much  upon  the  time 
of  our  friend,  we  heartily  shook  hands,  and  departed 
upon  our  way  homeward.  On  arriving  at  the  gate  of 
the  light-house,  however,  we  saw  the  cable  snugly 
ensoonsed  upon  the  grass,  and  rimnlng  toward  the 
olifll  We  followed  it,  till  we  came  nearly  to  the 
brink,  when  we  saw  that  the  wire  descended  into  a 
sort  of  dell.  We  ran  down,  and  heard  a  hoUow, 
long-continued  sound,  made  by  a  small  stone  which 
we  had  lurched  over  the  brink.  We  proceeded  more 
oautioualy,  and  came  to  what  is  teohnically  termed 
a  **  shaft,"  protected  by  two  folding  doors.  We 
raised  one,  and  then  from  the  black,  unfathomable 
deptha,  came,  subdued  into  a  rumbling  awfrilness  of 
tone,  the  sound  of  human  voicea.  We  momentarily 
trembled,  and  watched  the  humanly  intelligent  wire 
sinuously  winding  into  those  gloomy  depths.  It  was 
with  an  inexpressible  sigh  of  relief  that  we  withdrew, 
and  looked  abroad  again  upon  the  bright  landscape. 
The  sun  waa  glancing  upon  the  French  coast,  the 
piotureeque  light-houses,  surrounded  with  gardens, 
surmounted  by  two  opposite  bights  of  the  oUff  near 
which  we  stood,  the  channel  was  dotted  with  vessels 
proceeding  under  a  smart  breeze,  the  white  foam  of 
the  sea  broke  upon  the  distant  Qoodwins,  the  red 
light,  and  the  white  difis  of  Bamsgate,  with  the 
beautiful  recession  of  Pegwdl  Bay,  were  brightiy, 
and  yet  sadly  lighted  in  the  distance,  and  it  was 
with  a  liMling  of  subdued  Joy  and  pardonable  pride 
for  our  beautiful  country,  that  we  retraced  our  steps 
to  Bover. 

OUR  IMMOBTALITT. 

BT  »■▼.  J.  VAMUOV 

If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body,  what  an  im- 
posture is  this  whole  system  of  laws,  manners,  and 
usages,  on  which  human  sodety  is  foundedl  If  we 
wholly  perish  with  the  body,  these  maxims  of  char- 
ity, patience,  justice,  honor,  gratitude,  and  friend- 
ship, which  sagea  have  tought,  and  good  men  have 
practiced,  what  are  they  but  empty  words,  possessing 
no  real,  binding  efiicaoyf  Why  should  we  heed  them, 
if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hopef  Speak  not  of  duty. 
What  can  we  owe  to  the  dead,  to  the  living,  to  our- 
selves, if  all  are,  or  wiU  be,  nothing!  Who  shall 
dictate  our  duty,  if  not  our  own  pleasnres^if  not 
our  own  passions!  Speak  not  of  morality.  It  is  a 
mere  chimera,  a  bugbear  of  human  invention,  if  iQt- 
ribntion  terminate  with  the  grave. 
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If  we  mnat  wholly  perish,  what  to  im  are  the  sweet 
ties  of  kindredf  what  the  tender  names  of  parent, 
child,  sister,  brother,  husband,  wife,  or  friend?  The 
oharaoters  of  a  drama  are  not  more  illnnve.  We 
have  no  ancestors,  no  desoendants;  sinoe  suocession 
can  not  be  predicated  of  nothingness.  Would  we 
honor  the  illustrious  dead!  How  absurd  to  honor 
that  which  has  no  ezistenoet  Would  we  take  thought 
for  posterltyf  How  Mvolous  to  concern  ourselves 
for  those  whose  end,  like  our  own,  must  soon  be  an- 
nihilation! Have  we  made  a  promise?  How  can  it 
bind  nothing  to  nothing?  Feijmy  is  but  a  jest.  The 
last  injunctions  of  the  dying—what  sanctity  have 
they  more  than  the  last  sound  of  a  chord  that  is 
snapped,  of  an  instrument  that  is  broken? 

To  sum  up  all:  If  we  must  wholly  perish,  then  is 
obedience  to  the  laws  but  an  insensate  servitude;  rulers 
and  magistrates  are  but  the  phantoms  which  popular 
imbedlity  has  raised  up;  justice  is  an  unwarrantable 
infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  men«-an  imposi- 
tion, a  usurpation;  the  law  of  marriage  is  a  vain 
scruple;  modesty,  a  pretjudioe;  honor  and  probity,  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of;  and  incests,  murders, 
parricides,  the  most  heartless  cruelties,  and  the  black- 
est crimes,  are  but  the  legitimate  sports  of  man's 
irresponsible  nature;  while  the  harsh  epithets  at- 
tached to  them  are  merely  such  as  the  policy  of  leg- 
islators has  invented  and  imposed  on  the  credulity  of 
the  people. 

Here  is  the  issue  to  which  the  vaunted  philosophy 
of  unbelievers  must  inevitably  leadl  Here  is  that 
social  felicity,  that  sway  of  reason,  that  emanoipfr- 
tion  from  error,  of  which  they  eternally  prate,  as  the 
fruit  of  their  doctrines!  Accept  their  maxims,  and 
the  whole  world  falls  back  into  a  frightfrd  ohaos;  and 
all  the  relations  of  life  are  confounded;  and  all  ideas 
of  vice  and  virtue  are  reversed;  and  the  most  invio- 
lable laws  of  society  vanish;  and  all  moral  discipline 
perishes;  and  the  government  of  states  and  nations 
has  no  longer  any  cement  to  uphold  it;  and  aU  the 
harmony  of  the  body-politic  becomes  discord;  and 
the  human  race  is  no  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
reckless  barbarians,  shameless,  remorseless,  brutal, 
denaturalized,  with  no  other  law  than  force,  no  other 
check  than  passion,  no  other  bond  than  irreligion,  no 
other  God  than  self!  Such  would  be  the  world  which 
impiety  would  make.  Buoh  would  be  this  world 
were  a  belief  in  God  and  immortality  to  die  out  of 
the  human  heart. 

TROPICAL  rORBSTS. 

BT  B1.TA.»B  TATX.OK. 

Tbxsm  is  nothing  in  the  world  comparable  to  the 
forests  of  the  Chagzes  river.  No  description  that  I 
have  ever  read  conveys  an  idea  of  the  splendid  over- 
plus of  vegetable  life  within  the  tropics.  The  river, 
broad,  and  with  a  soft  current  of  the  sweetest  waters 
I  ever  drank,  winds  between  walls  of  foliage  that  rise 
frt>m  its  very  surface.  All  the  gorgeous  growths  of 
an  eternal  summer  are  so  mingled  in  one  impene- 
trable mass,  that  the  eye  is  bewildered.  From  the 
rank  jungle  of  canes,  and  gigantic  lilies,  and  the 
thickets  of  strange  shrubs  that  line  the  water,  rise 
the  trunks  of  the  mango,  the  ceiba,  the  cocoa,  the 
sycamore,  and  the  superb  palm.  Flaintains  take  root 
in  the  banks  binding  the  soil,  with  their  leaves  shaken 


and  split  into  immense  plumes  by  the  wind  and  rain. 
The  zafote,  with  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  the 
gourd-tree,  and  other  vegetable  wonders,  attract  the 
eye  on  all  rides.    Blossoms  of  crimson,  purple,  and 
yellow,  of  a  form  and  magnitude  unknown  in  the  I 
north,  are  mingled  with  the  leaves;  and  flocks  of  i 
paroquets  and  brilliant  butterflies  circle  through  the  ' 
ab  like  blossoms  blown  away.    Sometimes  s  ipike  of  ! 
scarlet  flowers  is  thrust  forth,  like  the  tongne  of  a  ' 
serpent,  from  the  heart  of  some  convolution  of  nn-  i 
folding  leaves,  and  often  creepers  and  parasites  drop  ' 
trails  and  streamers  of  fragrance  from  boughs  that  , 
shoot  half  way  across  the  river.    Every  tun  of  the  | 
stream  only  disclosed  another  and  more  magmflcent  I 
vista  of  leaf,  bough,  and  blossom.    All  outline  of  the  I 
landsdape  is  lost  under  this  deluge  of  vegetation.  | 
No  trace  of  the  soil  is  to  be  seen;  lowland  and  high- 
land are  the  same;  a  mountain  is  but  a  higher  swell 
of  the  mass  of  verdure.    As  on  the  ocean  yon  hate 
a  sense  rather  than  a  perception  of  beauty.  The 
clear  sharp  lines  of  our  scenery  at  home  are  here  j 
wanting.    What  shape  the  land  would  be  if  deared,  i 
yon  can  not  tell.    Yon  gaie  upon  the  scene  before  you  ' 
with  a  never-sated  delight,  till  your  brain  aches  with 
the  sensation,  and  you  close  your  eyes,  ovenrhelned  I 
with  the  thought  that  all  these  wonders  have  been  ' 
from  the  beginning— that  year  after  year  takes  away  ! 
BO  leaf  or  blossom  that  is  not  replaced,  but  tho  snb-  i 
lime  mystery  of  growth  and  decay  is  renewed  fbreTer. 


UMXS. 


BT  WlUUtAU  OVZXBV  BBTAVT. 

Taa  Majr  tva  sheds  aa  amber  light 

Ob  a«w-l«av«d  woods  aad  latwas  betwsoa; 
Bot  she  whOf  with  a  imile  mora  bright. 
Welcomed  and  watched  the  sprinf  ing  graest 
Is  in  her  gnrc, 
Low  la  her  fxavs. 
The  fair  white  blossoms  of  the  wood 

la  gronps  beside  the  pathway  stand; 
Bat  one,  the  gentle  and  the  good, 
Who  eropped  them  with  a  fairer  baad, 
Is  ia  ber  griTs, 
Low  ia  her  graTS. 
Upon  the  woodland's  morning  airs 

The  small  birds'  mingled  notes  are  flung; 
Bat  she  whose  Toice,  more  sweet  than  theirs, 
Once  bade  me  listen  while  they  sang, 

Is  ia  her  grars, 
Low  ia  her  grare. 
That  masio  of  the  early  year 

Briags  tears  of  anguifh  to  my  ejei; 
My  heart  aches  whea  the  flowers  appear, 
For  thea  I  think  of  her  who  lies 

Within  her  grave, 
Low  in  ber  giaTe. 

TRIUMPH  OP  PAINTIXO. 

A  OBNTLEXAN  In  Massaohusctts  was  once  exhibiting 
certain  paintings  on  glass  by  means  of  a  magic  lan- 
tern. Among  the  objects  represented  were  squiirel*, 
rabbits,  and  other  animals  to  which  his  dog  had  an 
unconquerable  aversion.  When  these  were  repre- 
sented, he  would  fly  at  them  with  as  much  fleroenesi 
as  if  they  had  been  reaUties,  and  it  was  with  gieat 
difficulty  that  he  was  withheld  from  injuring,  or, 
rather,  tearing  to  shreds  the  doth  on  which  the  ol^jecto 

were  xefleoted. 
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Trb  Wobxs  or  Btbprbii  Ouk,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  /•  7W« 
r«teaM.  Jftwr9rk:Bmrp§r4^Bntk9r0.  IflM.— TIm  fKends 
of  th*  teiMatsd  antbor  of  Umm  toIqidm  «rin  gnct  moit  hemrt- 
ilr  tb«ir  ftpp^wsaM.  Tli«f  v  edited  by  Ber.  Dr.  Floy,  of 
Now  Yock,  and  oro  duodooinoe,  MlUof  ot  ono  dollar  oaob. 
VolwBo  irtt  eontuts  of  Mrmoii*  and  ikotebes;  rolomo  raooad 
of  betOTM  and  addntaot.    Dr.  OUn  waa  for  Mmo  twoaty-flvo 


yoan  a  pnetieal  toaebor  of  yoatb;  and  boiof  broogbt  in  eoatael 
witb  ataootl  overy  rarioty  of  bnman  eharaetor,  ho  taw  tho 
aoooMity  of  imbaiiif  tbo  mind  witb  tbo  pnioit  aad  ttfOBKOit 
Tiows  of  loliciooi  eatearo.  Hoaoo,  ia  tbo  loeond  Tolame,  tbo 
•abioct  of  Cbnstiaa  ednoatioB  it  treatod  witb  groat  importaaeo, 
a»d  dotonrodly  to;  for  any  odacaUon  dostitoto  of  tbo  iplrit  of 
in«  pioty  it  worte  than  ao  odaeatioa  at  all.  A  fool  witb  a 
tword  la  bit  baad  eaa  aot  do  half  tbo  mitchiof  that  aa  odoeated 
tianor  oaa.  We  do  aot  deem  It  etiential  te  arge  tbo  neeotiity 
of  aa  oarly  atteation  to  tboto  Tolamet.  They  will  tell  rapidly, 
a»d  that,  too,  witboat  oar  poor  feeble  word  of  eonpHmeat. 
Woald  that  in  oar  Chareb  there  were  man  taeb  men  at  wpt 
lOlia! 


Clotswiooki  or,  RteolUttiont  ^  oar  Somt  im  tkt  Wut. 
Bw  ^lt«e  Oarwf .  Jfma  Tork:  J.  8.  JM^«M.~CiroamtUneet 
aaaoeottary  to  detail  have  preveatod  aay  notice  of  thit  rolnme 
till  the  pretent  time.  Onr  readert  have  already  beoome  familiar 
witb  the  ttyle  of  Mitt  Carey,  and  will  not  demand  of  vi  any 
oetay  retpoctiag  ber  peenliar  power  ia  delineating  Tiridly  and 
with  a  poot*e  peneil  domeatio  aad  nataral  tcenet.  CIoTemook 
it  a  duntiag  volame,  and  wbererer  read  will  please  and  profit. 

Ltra  jucd  Othbr  Pobmb.  Bw  Alie*  Car4p.  Jfew  York: 
J.  8,  Jta4/UW.— Tbit  it  a  amaller  and  later  iisne  than  the 
ptoeoding,  and  givea  na  a  fair  view  of  the  poetical  iliUl  of  the 
aatbor.  We  baTO  looked  OTor  ita  pagea  with  delight,  albeit 
we  maat  ooafeaa,  that  here  aad  there  are  obaerved  piotore- 
traateriptt  of  real  life  which  made  oar  heart  beat  with  leaa 
of  raptare  than  of  aorrow.  Fireside  Pictnres,  the  Dyiag 
Mother,  the  Broken  Honaehold,  and  aome  other  minor  poema, 
I  are  aketebed  from  experience,  leaving  upon  the  mind  the  con- 
▼ietioa  that  noae  conld  thna  write  who  had  not  felt  aorrow*a 
Bting. 

Umclb  Tom**  Cabdi;  or,  lift  amtmg  tk$  Lowlp,  By  Mrs, 
Harritt  Bsteksr  Stow.  CUvtiamd:  JnoeU,  Proctor  4>  Worth- 
iugto»,  Bootom:  Jneott  4*  Ob.— Thia  work  doea  not  pretend 
to  bo  ttrictly  tnio  aa  a  nanative,  thongb  the  writer  in  ber  pref- 
aoe  attarea  na  that  the  aoToral  eharaotera,  aketohea,  and  inci- 
doote  bad  their  foundation  in  actual  occunrenee.  The  meriu  of 
the  Yolnme  maat  be  great,  aa  within  a  few  weeka  paat  about 
fifty  tboaaaad  oopiea  have  been  aold,  or  one  hundred  thousand 
▼olamea,  aa  the  work  ia  in  two  Toluroes.  It  is  a  picture  of 
American  slaTory  aa  it  now  exiata,  and  by  ita  ciroalatioa,  wo 
doabt  not,  it  will  do  more  to  render  obnoxiona  the  baying,  sell- 
tag,  and  keeping  of  slaTOt  than  any  publication  that  hat  eret 
emanated  from  the  press.  Mrs.  Stowe,  we  are  informed,  has 
already  reaped  a  snug  fortune  from  the  immense  sale  of  ber 
work.  Beside  this,  most  unquestionably  she  hat  cavae  to  feel 
olatod  at  her  great  popularity  as  an  author. 

BOXAJIISM  AT  HOHB.  iMUro  to  Om  Ho%.  RogOT  B.  ToMOVt 
Cki^  Jttieo  ^f  tho  UwiUd  Statoa,  Bp  Kirwmm,  Xew  Tork: 
JUrpor  4>  Brothtrt,  18S8.— -Kirwaa  introdnced  himself  to  the 
Aeaoffieaa  pablic  by  bis  Letters  on  Bomanism,  published  a  few 
yean  siaee.  The  preteat  work  is  tbo  retalt  of  a  harried  visit 
of  tho  aatbor  to  Papal  Europe,  partienlariy  Italy,  aad  embodies 
wlwi  be  there  witaetsed  of  saperstitioa  aad  priestcraft,  aad  tbo 
abaoBco  of  iateUigeace,  true  progresa,  and  piety.  In  the  main, 
ite  atyle  ia  racy,  pnagent,  aad  bold,  tboagh  here  and  there,  wo 
think,  aooe  improrement  might  be  made  by  the  omission  of 
oertaia  homely  aad  coarse  epitheU.  These  epitheU,  among 
iatolligoat  readert,  will  tecnre  the  book  a  coodemaation  rather 
tbaa  a  poratal;  and  we  tratt,  if  it  be  praeticable,  that  the  author 
wiU  to  modify  the  parte  referred  to  at  to  allow  bis  book  the 
fblleet  aad  fieott  possible  ciroalatioa  among  all  classes.  As  it 
it,  it  will  aeoomplisb  groat  good}  but  loTiaed  it  would  aocom- 
pUth  still  greater  good. 


^triniiitsls. 


Thb  Wbblbtan  Mbthodmt  Maoazibb  ia  very  prompt  ia 
reaehiog  oar  office.  The  aamber  for  May  hat  a  portrait  of 
BoT.  Jamoa  Layeock.  The  engraring  ia  moat  perfect.  It 
aeomt  at  thongb  if  spoken  to  it  would  at  onee  enter  into  con- 
versation with  the  reader.  Among  the  artiolet  of  the  number 
we  notice  a  tketeh  of  tbo  Life  aad  Times  of  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
SooDos  ia  tho  Canadian  Woods,  Baaitary  AspecU  of  Mission 
Stetions,  TexU  Wrested  for  Factious  Purposes,  A  Night  on 
Boa  Lomond,  Coavoraion  and  Ordination  of  a  Young  Brahmin, 
oto.  The  original  poetry  of  the  Wesleyaa  is  generally  of  the 
first  class.  Here  is  a  stanaa  or  two  from  a  piece  on  "Tbo 
Final  Triumph  of  the  Cbareb  of  Christ:** 

«<  The  Oentiles  o*er  the  sonndiag  deep. 
To  hail  thy  risiag,  come; 
Thy  SOBS  ftom  distent  lands' draw  near; 

The  daughters  of  thy  home 
Arise  to  bless  thy  name—they  slag, 

*  Bejoice,  thy  work  is  done.' 
O,  who  are  these,  like  gentle  doves. 

That  to  thy  windows  fly, 
As  swiftly  as  tho  fleeting  cloud 
Which  shades  a  summer  skyT 
Behold,  a  great,  a  glorions  baad 

Proclaim  thy  victory! 
No  lamp  shall  guide  thy  Mrilltng  feet, 

Jehovah  is  thy  light; 
Salvation  bow  shall  be  thy  theme, 

And  praise  thy  tole  delight; 
And  all  thy  blood-wath*d  tons  shall  prove 
Faith  tads  ia  gloriont  sight!'* 

Elixa  Cook*i  JomwaL,  vfthliohU  hw  CkarUo  Cook,  Lorn* 
doa,  contlnoet  to  malatafai  ite  poeltioa  at  one  of  the  very  firtt 
of  Englitb  periodicals.  It  it  aot  ombelUsbod  with  eagraviags 
at  all,  aad  yet  ite  oironlatioa,  both  ia  this  oouatry  aad  in  Great 
Britein,  it  very  large.  The  editor  it  a  ttrong  advocate  of 
woman's  rights— not  In  the  oflbnaive  tenae  at  oaed  by  a  oertela 
elatt,  bat  ia  the  teate  of  opening  for  the  tez  fielda  of  labor 
wfaleb  win  lead  to  the  groateat  OMntal,  moral,  aad  pecaniary 
improTomeat.  We  kaow  of  ao  foreiga  joaraal  of  a  geoeral 
eharaetor  which  wo  aboald  prefer  to  EUia  Cook.  Peraoaa 
doeiroat  of  the  work  caa  order  It  throagh  Mettrt.  P6tt  8t  Co., 
of  thIa  city,  for  about  three  dollars  per  year. 

Huirr*B  MBRCHANTt'  MaOAZINB  AMD  COHMBRCIAL  BbVIBW, 

in  the  amount  of  ite  miacellaaeoua  and  practical  artidea,  can 
not  be  anrpaased  by  any  monthly  in  the  land.  Looking  over  a 
recent  number  we  saw  an  article  on  the  comparative  longevity 
of  (krmers  and  mercbante  and  mechanics.  Farmers,  it  was 
stated,  live  on  an  average  about  twenty  years  longer  than 
either  of  the  latter  datsos.  The  reason  assigned  was  the 
greater  amount  of  pure  air,  and  regular  though  often  severe 
exercise  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  outdoor  liver. 

Thb  Kbicxbbbocxbr,  or  Nbw  York  Momtblt  BIaoa- 
ZXHB,  in  ite  issue  for  May,  announces  that  tbo  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton,  of  New  York,  have  In  press  two  volumes,  entitled  "Knick- 
knacks  from  an  Editor's  Table,  by  L.  O.  Clark.**  They  will 
undoubtedly  command  a  very  wide  sale. 

Thb  Ohio  Jourmal  or  Education, /or  Jlfiiy,  amoag  many 
other  valaable  articles,  has  oao  on  tbo  Boston  tcboolt.  The 
writer  states  that  the  Qainoy  School,  on  Tyler-street,  whioh 
opened  in  the  year  1848,  ia  the  coatliest  sobool  baildiag  in  the 
city.  It  is  four  stories  high,  and  it  eighty  feet  king  by  fifty- 
eight  wide.  The  original  cost  wat  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  attic  of  the  building  is  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium— 
a  most  excellent  idea,  and  worthy  of  universal  adoption.  About 
five  hundred  boys  attend  the  Qaincy  School.  Salary  of  the 
principal  teacher,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  assistante, 
eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars  each.  The  lady  assist- 
ante, of  whom  there  are  several,  receive  smaller  salaries. 
Their  labors,  however,  are  not  less  ardoont  than  tboto  of 
their  fbllow-laborert,  the  male  teaoheit.  Oaght  thit  ttato  of 
a&irt  totobel 
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FAREWELL  ITOBDB. 

Af  Editor  of  the  LftdlM*  Rapotltorr ,  ray  turn  of  labor  tad 
•qjofment  U  now  eloMd;  and  my  reador  oon  Maioolr  roalise 
tho  oBiotioat  whieh  Um  writinc  of  tkoM  few  words  oooaslona 
mo  to  feol.  It  i*  not  my  w^,  howoTor,  to  waiw  moeh  at  porttag 
with  doar  ftioadt.  It  it  rathor  my  fubioo,  oo  tbo  eoatraiy,  to 
flTO  tliem  a  Uaiorfaiff  look,  aad  thon  siloatly  bat  I  bopo  not  tbo 
loM  feoUn^  take  my  leaTo.    I  matt  do  to  oow. 

Tbo  past  aix  yean,  wbieh  ava  tbo  yoart  of  my  editorial 
oonrtei  bavo  beeo  the  mott  laborUmt,  aod  yet  amoiiff  tbo  OMitt 
bappy,  of  my  Ufa.  I  lay  tbem  beblad  mo  witb  tbaakfblaete 
miogled  witb  regret.  When  fint  taking  my  potition  In  tbo 
editorial  ebair,  I  had  no  dittreising  aoziety»  and,  at  the  tamo 
time,  no  reiy  flattering  vitiont  of  tneoett.  Botolving  to  do 
every  thing  to  the  bett  of  my  ability,  and  then  to  Iooto  the 
OTont  to  the  jndgment  of  tbo  world,  I  gave  bat  little  room  to 
eare;  while  the  eontoiooanetf ,  that  all  tbo  itadiet  of  my  life, 
instead  of  haTiag  been  doToted  to  polite  literatnre,  bad  been 
of  the  tererest  natnra,  calling  me  to  the  qnairytng  of  loeki 
rather  than  to  the  gathering  of  pearls,  was  not  ealenlatod  to  lift 
mo  np  with  any  eztraTagant  notions  of  my  own.  One  thing, 
however,  I  most  confess.  I  did  intend,  from  the  very  tnt,  at 
an  editor  to  be  no  appendage,  or  at  the  old  law  writers  tay, 
appanage,  of  any  man,  bnt,  in  my  own  way,  to  be  a  man  my- 
self. This  is  the  spirit  I  somehow  got  at  birth;  aad  I  suppose 
that  it  will  breathe  ia  me,  wfaeroTor  I  am,  and  wbatoTcr  I  do, 
till  death.  It  is  lor  this  reason,  that,  when  oomraended  by  my 
Indnlgent  friends,  or  by  the  press,  I  have  never  felt  mneb  elated, 
thongh  sometimes  a  little  eneoiraged  to  go  on  aad  aocompUsh 
what  I  bad  to  do.  It  is  fer  this  reason,  also,  that  the  very  few 
eonfliets,  which  my  position  and  a  fearless  expression  of  opla- 
ion  have  bnmgbt  npon  mo,  have  never  bnmbiod  my  solf<dope*d- 
oace  for  a  minnto,  or  given  aae  the  tmallost  vaoasiaess  of  mind. 

Indeed,  I  may  frankly  say,  that,  dniing  a  earaer  of  six  years, 
I  was  called  npon  to  listen  to  only  throe  oomplainU.  1  waa 
oomplaiaed  of  for  writing  too  ebaritobly  respecting  tbo  Unitari* 
aas{  and  the  tmth  is,  perhaps,  that,  from  my  personal  knowl* 
edge  of  the  Unitarians  of  New  England,  I  have  a  moch  better 
opinion  of  them  than  any  man  wonU  have,  who  had  asoioly 
heard  of  tbam  from  tbo  pnlpit,  or  who  bod  only  read  their  con- 
troversial works.  I  was  complained  of,  also,  for  my  article  on 
the  Btndy  of  the  Greek  laagnage;  bnt  the  attack  came  in  snob 
a  spirit,  that  I  might  as  well  have  silently  ndbered  to  my  set- 
tled oonfiction,  that  every  minister  of  the  New  Covenant  ought 
to  be  able  to  read  that  Covenant  ia  the  very  words  in  which  it 
was  expressed  by  the  mind  of  God.  This  was  my  conviction 
many  long  years  ago,  when,  a  poor  yonng  man,  sitting  by  my 
poor  fluber's  dying  bed,  I  obtoined  of  him  the  single  and  only 
dollar  of  patrimony  I  ever  had,  which  I  immediately  spent  in 
the  pnrebase  of  a  Greek  grammar,  keeanse  I  felt  myself  called 
to  preach;  and,  after  all  the  fnss  that  has  been  made  about 
it,  it  is  not  only  my  conviction  still,  bat  probably  will  bo  till 
my  dying  day.  The  remaining  complaint  was  raised  against 
my  Bhonlder-Knot  articles;  and  it  was  lonndly  bnt  childishly 
asserted,  sometimes  by  persons  of  official  conseqnenee,  aad  by 
a  great  many  of  no  conseqnenee,  that  a  continnanco  of  the 
series  wonld  infldlibly  break  down  the  work.  Well,  reader,  it 
is  now  enongh  to  say,  that  the  series  was  contlnned,  in  the  fece 
of  a  great  deal  of  shallow  bnt  mischievons  talk;  and  the  vasolt 
was,  that,  while  my  annnal  gala  bad  then  averaged  aboot 
«lto«ii  Anwdrrd  a  year,  the  next  year^  iuertut  was  over  Jivr 
tkvuMmd  names.  80,  thorefere,  as  every  thing  has  tuned  ont, 
I  feol  porfeetly  satisfied,  and  have  nothing  more  to  ask. 

'<  Virtne  may  be  assailed,  bnt  never  hurt, 
Snrprised  by  niunst  force,  bnt  not  Inthralled; 
Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall,  in  the  happy  trial,  prove  most  glory: 

IfthisfaU, 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  bnilt  on  stnbble." 

Voviertiiolets,  tbo 
greater  aad  i 


rendered  my  editorial  eonrso  Ar  leae  snooetslnl  thna  I  ceald 
h&ve  wished.  Immediately  npon  my  taking  oflee,  I  aader- 
took  to  traasferm  the  Western  Book  Concern  from  a  book, 
selling  to  a  boek-pnbHsbiag  ostablitfameat;  and,  dwing  the 
whole  of  my  sin  years,  two-thirds  of  my  real  labor  was  so  be- 
ttowod  as  never  to  be  known,  or  thongbt  of,  by  tbo  pnblic  la 
this  depaitmont,  whore  I  labored  heideet,  I  had  the  good  Isr. 
tnao  to  reap  the  most  desirabk  loenlte.  Tbo  enrions  medsr 
may  hereafter  bo  pleased  to  know,  that,  tbongh  aot  a  sebtaiy 
now  work  had  been  originally  pnblishod  at  the  Ooaeem  fer 
last  year  nearly  tbeeo  hmidred  aad  sixty 


toU.  It  haa  been  dooidodly  tbo  moot  trivial  of  mr 
oaios;  aad  tbere  aood  bo  ao  vaaity,  tberelant  If  1  oAr  to  the 
reader  a  eiaglo  Hem  in  the  biflory  of  this  work,  b  will  show 
bow  stoadily  it  has  grown  in  the  aflectioae  of  ite  Irieate.  At 
the  end  of  Bishop  Hamline's  term,  it  bad  aboat  tkrm  ftensaarf 
snbsoribors)  at  the  end  of  Dr.  ThoBBtoa*s  taim,  H  had  abontjfes 
fAoaeoad/  at  the  oloeo  of  tbo  laat  year,  whieh  waa  vbtaaBy  tht 
tormination  of  my  ooaaection  with  it,  it  had  aboat  innnfun 
Uteaooad  on  ite  llat.  This,  thongh  aot  the  higbsit  poasUe 
sncoose,  is  proof  oaongh,  that  the  Eepoeitory  ia  dottlasd  te 
live,  and  do  greater  things  bereafier  lor  tbo  cnaee  of  psety, 
parity,  and  tmth. 

I  only  add,  that  I  lesvo  It  with  my  beet  wishoo.  I  learn 
It  fieoly  bat  with  regret.  I  leave  it  with  the  tatlefeeloiy  can. 
scioasaess,  that  I  have  oadoavorod  to  do  my  daty  to  it;  that 
my  interoonrto  witb  asy  anasoroat  oonospaadeaft  hat  aevtr 
snfferod  a  solitary  jar;  aad  that  my  thonsands  of  potroas  have 
always  been  osore  indnlgent  to  me  than  I  bad  any  roaaen  te 
expect.  Were  it  in  my  power,  I  wonld  shod  npoa  them  tea 
thonsand  times  ten  thonsand  blessings;  bnt  instead  of  tkii, 
with  a  IhankfU  heart,  I  can  only  say,  fmrtwW 

B.  F.  Twit. 


While  writing  this  paragraph  the  General  ooafcrence  U  ia 
session  at  Boston,  Mass.    Upon  this  body  devolves  the  appoint^ 
meat  of  Dr.  Tefft's  snccessor.    Probably  in  onr  next  issne  the 
salatetory  of  the  new  editor  may  be  given.    Hit  name,  a 
least,  shall  thon  be  annonnced.    Bpocnlatioas,  thorefere,  it 
advance  of  an  election,  relative  to  the  charaoter  aad  qaalifies- 
tioat  of  the  persoa  who  may  preside  over  the  Intetosto  of    I 
the  Bepoeftory,  daring  the  coming  fear  years,  wiB  bo  whoUr    I 
profitless.     We  doabt  not  that  sach  an  iadividnal  will  bs    i 
chosen,  as  wffl  bring  to  tbo  dnUes  of  bis  position  a  degree  sf   I 
talent  that  will  not  aUow  tbo  intevesto  of  the  periodieal  in  the    ' 
least  to  snfbr.  | 

The  first  fbar  pagoi  of  the  present  nnmber  wore  dodgaej  j 
originally  for  a  difieront  article  than  the  one  fonnd  tbere  now.  I 
Haviag  waited,  however,  as  long  as  we  oooU  on  oar  ceire-  ' 
spondent,  we  were  compelled,  in  some  haste,  to  prepare  a  piece  ; 
onrself  that  wonld  fill  ont  the  reserved  space.  The  article  ii  I 
biographical  rather  than  critical,  aad  may  aot,  therefore,  be  | 
mnch  relished,  or  even  considered  worthy  of  a  corvory  peroul 
fimn  the  literary  reader.  The  fbet,  however,  that  Oowper  as  a  ; 
poet  is  not  too  woD  known  to  the  religions  pablie,  aad  the  . 
addiUonal  feet  that  no  paper  on  bUpocnttar  life  aad  cfaaraeler  | 
hat  ever  appeared  ia  oar  odnmns,  may  bo  apology  oaoagb  fer  | 
the  appeainaee  of  the  aiticlo  ia  qaestion. 

Connected  with  the  Wosleyan  Female  CoUoge  of  this  city  is 
a  Lyconm,  whose  meetings  are  nsnally  held  en  Tharsday  evsn- 
Ing  of  each  week.    The  yonng  ladies  road  origiaal  artieiss,    , 
siag  apiiropriate  pieeee,  aad  give  oxbibitioae  of  akill  ea  the 
gnitnr  aad  piaao-fbrte.    Haviag  attoaded  sevoral  of  tbo  aseet-    j 
iags  of  the  society,  we  take  pleasare  ia  statiag  that  we  have 
always  fband  a  fnll  bonse  in  attendance,  and  have  nover  known 
an  individnal  to  go  away  expressing  himself  otboiwise  tbaa 
profited  and  deUghted  witb  the  exeioises.    Ptosident  WUbsr    I 
and  lady  have  saccooded  admirably  in  their  very  ardaons  pesi-    - 
tibn;  and  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  tbo  potreos  of  the    ' 
College  and  the  pabHo  generally  have  had  their  fUleet  expec- 
As  an  instlfetioa  fer  the  dlibsioa  of  tree    - 
ayKhmgfroarisbl 
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grove,  When  thou  wert 


blithe    and  free,  Sweet 


bird. 
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THE    WOUNDED    BIRD.  — Concluded. 
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Spring  came  once  more,  the  earth  again  Was  robed  in  verdure,  glen  and  wood        Rang 
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The      minstrels  sing  their  loveliest      song. 
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wept  because   the  wounded         bird  Was  not    a    -    mong  the    joyous  throng. 
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DKE8DEN  AND  ITS  ENYIK0N8. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  8AX0NT. 

BT  PROraSSOX  WZX.Z.tA]£  WBZ.X.S. 

DHssDsr  is  truly  the  Florence  of  Gennanj.  This 
is  no  unmeaning  compliment,  but  an  appellation 
pre-eminently  deserved.  No  capital  of  the  old 
Father-land  more  closely  resembles  "Florence  the 
Beautiful,"  in  every  respect,  than  does  the  charm- 
ing, the  accomplished  Dresden.  As  Florence  throws 
the  shadows  of  its  stately  mansions  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Amo,  so  does  Dresden  reflect  its  beauties 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Elbe.  As  Florence 
opens  her  inestimable  galleries  of  ancient  and 
modem  art  to  crowds  of  admiring  strangers,  so 
does  Dresden  unfold  the  treasures  of  her  Muses  to 
the  throng  of  travelers  that  her  artistic  wealth 
always  draws  within  her  walls. 

Dresden  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Elbe,  and  its  beauties  are  hightened  by  the 
attractive  scenery  of  the  vicinity,  that  advances  to 
its  very  walls.  Indeed,  it  is  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  "rus  in  urbe;"  for  the  gardens,  and  promenades, 
and  long  rows  of  stately  trees  that  meet  one  at 
every  step,  give  it  an  appearance  so  rural  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  one's  self  in  an  immense 
villa— the  city  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  the 
country. 

The  old  fortifications  of  the  city  have  been  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied  by 
a  handsome  promenade  that  encircles  the  inner 
city.  This  is  a  great  place  of  resort  in  the  summer 
season  on  account  of  its  shade  and  its  beauty;  and 
along  its  borders  rise  many  of  the  most  stately 
private  edifices  in  Dresden.  A  number  of  the 
public  buildings  also  have  very  large  gardens  at- 
tached to  them.  These  are  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  enriched  with  a  copious  collection  of 
indigenous  and  exotic  plants.  These  gardens  are 
open  to  all  classes,  who  enjoy  them  without  com- 
mitting the  least  impropriety  or  injuring  one  of  the 
plants.  The  public,  high  and  low,  seem  perfectly 
aware  that  these  are  for  the  public  good  and  for  all, 
and  each  individual  acts  as  if  the  care  of  these 
Vol.  Xn.— 22 


places  of  public  resort  were  actually  intrusted  to 
him. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  lies  an  immense 
park,  known  as  the  "Large  Garden."  This  is  also 
open  to  the  public,  and  devoted  to  innocent  and 
healthy  amusement.  In  its  midst  is  an  old  palace 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  containing  a  collection 
of  the  arms  and  curiosities  of  that  period;  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  several  large  concert-rooms  and 
places  of  refreshment  for  those  who  resort  to  its 
grounds. 

Near  this  spot  was  fought  the  terrible  battle  be- 
tween the  Prussians  and  the  French  in  which  the 
celebrated  hero,  Moreau,  fell  mortally  wounded. 
A  plain  monument  now  covers  the  spot  where  he 
received  the  mortal  wound.  A  cannon-ball  carried 
off  both  his  legs,  and  they  are  buried  here;  his 
body  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  in- 
terred with  great  honors. 

Moreau's  history  and  fate  was  a  strange  one, 
indeed.  His  influence  in  France  was  at  one  period 
so  great,  that  Napoleon  considered  him  his  most 
formidable  rival  for  the  affections  of  the  French 
people;  and  he  was,  without  doubt.  Napoleon 
suspected  him  of  conspiring  against  his  own  power, 
and  seized  the  opportunity  of  banishing  him  from 
the  country.  This  so  imbittered  Moreau  against 
his  persecutor  that  he  did  what  few  Frenchmen 
have  done:  he  fought  against  his  countrymen — ^not 
against  his  country — ^in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies. 
He  fell  on  a  strange  soil,  and  his  grave  was  watered 
by  strangers'  tears.  Few  visitors  to  the  "Largo 
Garden"  neglect  to  wander  a  little  farther,  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memoiy  of  the  hero  who 
felt  it  his  duty  to  contend  against  the  man  who 
swallowed  up  the  liberties  of  his  native  land. 

During  the  pleasant  seasons  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tions, few  afternoons  pass  by  without  musical  en- 
tertainments in  the  Large  Garden;  and  these  are  of 
the  choicest  kind.  An  open  building  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  musicians  are  favorably  situated 
for  musical  performances,  while  the  public  sit 
around  little  tables  in  the  open  air,  sipping  coffee 
or  chocolate,  or  indulging  in  ice-cream  and  other 
refreshments.  The  orchestra  frequently  numbelB 
from  thirty  to  fifty  performers,  and  most  of  these 
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are  men  of  merit,  and  play,  in  the  most  scientific 
style,  the  favorite  airs  and  orertares  from  the  prin- 
cipal German  operas.  In  front  of  the  orchestra  is 
suspended  a  sort  of  sign,  into  which  can  be  placed 
a  board  containing  the  name  of  the  piece  that  is 
being  played,  so  that  the  audience  is  never  in 
doubt  as  to  the  music;  and  this  custom  also  serves 
to  impress  on  the  mind  the  master-pieces  of  the 
celebrated  composers. 

A  few  cents,  seldom  more  than  ten,  gives  admit- 
tance to  these  concerts,  and  provide  rational  and 
dignified  amusement  for  an  afternoon  or  evening. 
Here,  then,  the  Dresdeners  resort  to  spend  a  leisure 
hour,  but  never  without  their  wives  and  children. 
Around  dozens  of  the  tables  may  be  seen  family 
groups,  taking  tea  in  the  garden  instead  of  taking 
it  at  home.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  lady 
in  Dresden  to  invite  a  few  intimate  friends  to  take 
tea  with  her  family  on  a  certain  afternoon  in  the 
Large  Garden;  and  all  the  arrangements  are  so 
perfect,  that  an  invitation  of  this  kind  is  attended 
with  no  inconvenience  and  no  trouble — at  most, 
that  of  sending  out  early  in  the  afternoon  to  secure 
good  tables  and  favorite  places  for  listening  to 
the  music.  When  seated  at  table,  the  lady  orders 
tea  or  coffee  and  other  refreshments  for  as  many  as 
gnce  her  board,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  is  in 
order,  and  a  corps  of  faithful  servants  are  ready  to 
do  her  bidding.  The  expense  is  comparatively  a 
mere  trifle,  and  the  heart-felt  and  innocent  enjoy- 
ment might  be  envied  by  a  king. 

But  a  still  more  pleasing  spectacle  is  the  quiet 
and  refined  pleasure  of  the  poorer  classes.  High 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  on  a  spot  that  commands 
all  the  beauties  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  is  a 
public  concert-room  and  garden,  known  as  the 
Elbe  Terrace.  The  latter  borders  the  river,  and 
forms  a  promenade  of  the  most  attractive  character. 
Go  with  us,  dear  reader,  to  the  Elbe  Terrace  con- 
cert, and  if  you  do  not  sincerely  wish  that  the 
harmless  enjoyment  that  prevails  there  might  be 
infused  into  the  same  classes  at  home,  we  shall  be 
disappointed  deeply,  and  regret  having  invited 
you,  on  the  ground  that  our  feelings  are  so  widely 
different  that  there  is  no  mutual  sympathy.  As 
we  approach  the  concert-hall,  the  sounds  of  music 
greet  our  ears,  and  social  groups  join  us  on  our 
way  to  the  entrance.  At  the  gate  of  the  garden 
stands  a  keeper,  who  holds  out  his  pewter  plate  to 
receive  one  single  groschen — about  two  cents  and 
a  half — and  this  for  the  most  elevating  and  refined 
music  from  seven  o'clock  tUl  ten.  A  father,  mother, 
and  bevy  of  happy  children  precede  us,  and  scat 
themselves  around  a  table;  and  curiosity  tempts  us 
to  take  a  seat  near  them.  As  we  enter,  the  mu- 
sicians are  playing  an  overture  from  Mozart,  and 
quite  a  large  company  is  collected — ^all  chatting 
with  each  other  in  a  low  voice,  or  listening  to  the 
music,  and  expressing  satisfaction  at  certain  striking 
parts  of  the  piece.  On  looking  around  the  room, 
we  conclude  that  the  company  is  composed  of 
persons  of  a  humble  though  comfortable  position; 


many  of  them  mechanics,  and  others  small  trades- 
men, whose  incomes  induce  them  to  seek  pleasores 
that  are  not  expensive.  But  we  have  followed  our 
family,  and  we  prefer  to  tell  their  stoiy  more  in 
detail.  The  children  having  been  comfortably  ar- 
ranged, the  mother  opened  her  rather  bulky  basket, 
and  began  to  draw  out  its  contents,  composed  of 
bread  and  butter  in  slices,  generally  known  as 
sandwiches,  and  a  variety  of  tea-cakes.  These  are 
laid  on  a  coarse  napkin  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  the  waiters  who  are  standing  near  are  re- 
quested to  bring  a  number  of  cups  of  coffee  or 
chocolate,  seldom  tea.  When  the  latter  arrive,  a 
social  meal  is  enjoyed  with  all  the  coolness  and 
nonchalance  that  would  reign  at  home.  The  reader 
will,  of  course,  perceive  that  the  object  of  bringing 
the  eatables  along  in  a  basket  is  the  praiseworthy 
effort  of  preventing  a  high  bill,  which  would 
otherwise  hinder  the  whole  family  from  enjoying 
a  happy  evening.  The  owners  of  such  establish- 
ments, for  the  humbler  classes,  are  so  accustomed 
to  this  thrifty  economy  among  their  married  cus- 
tomers and  families,  that  they  never  raise  the  least 
objection,  although  their  only  sale  is  tea,  coffee,  or 
chocolate.  They  make  up  in  numbers  what  they 
lose  in  quantity. 

Near  us,  however,  was  one  case  of  an  incor- 
rigible and  avaricious  old  bachelor,  who  had  come 
with  some  bread  and  cheese  wrapped  up  in  a  paper. 
After  sitting  awhile  alone  and  forlorn,  he  drew 
forth  his  package  from  his  coat-pocket,  and,  calling 
for  a  glass  of  beer,  used  his  jack-knife  to  cut  his 
bread  and  cheese,  and  thus  took  his  solitary  sup- 
per at  the  expense  of  two  cents  laid  out  in  the 
establishment  He  was  evidently  an  old  customer, 
as  many  a  leering  eye  was  cast  over  toward  him, 
and  even  the  waiters  indulged  in  a  smile  to  see 
him  enjoying  the  outlay  of  two  cents  for  his  own 
personal  welfare  and  enjoyment. 

Our  happy  family  finished  their  frugal  meal  with 
chitchat  and  merry  laughter,  hightened  by  an 
occasional  nod  from  a  friend  and  neighbor,  or  a 
joke  from  a  passer-by  who  had  come  too  late  to 
secure  a  table.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  all 
this  time  the  music  is  playing  at  intervals,  and  is 
enjoyed  to  its  full  extent,  though  one  might  sup- 
pose that  these  doings  would  be  an  obstacle;  on 
the  contrary,  they  only  highten  the  pleasure  by  the 
variety.  Supper  being  over,  mother  brings  out  the 
knitting  for  herself  and  eldest  daughters,  and  the 
latter  learn  to  knit  young;  and  now  the  needles 
move  apace,  seeming  to  keep  time  with  the  music; 
and  thus  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  stockings 
needed  by  the  famUy  are  made  during  these  hours 
of  leisure  and  enjoyment.  But  the  knitting  is  no 
more  a  barrier  to  conversation  and  mirth  than  is 
the  music;  on  the  contrary,  the  livelier  the  conver- 
sation, the  faster  seem  to  go  the  needles.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  the  happy  family  may,  per- 
chance, indulge  in  a  little  sugar  water,  or  the 
father  in  a  mug  of  beer,  seldom  any  thing  more. 
And  this  is  the  story  of  nearly  all  of  the  several 
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hnndreds  nightlj  gathered  in  ooncert-hall  to  enjoy 
a  little  recreation,  after  the  toils  and  labors  of  the 
day  ar«  ended.  The  distinctiye  character  of  theae 
reunions  is  the  presence  of  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren with  the  fathers;  and  this  feature  makes  a 
world-wide  difference  in  the  influence  exerted  on 
men  and  fathers  thns  assembled  and  men  and  fath- 
ers as  they,  of  the  same  class,  too  frequently  assem- 
ble among  us.  Take  our  workingmen,  and  let  us 
ask  ourselves  how  few  of  them  know  of  innocent 
recreations  in  which  their  families  indulge  as  well 
as  they,  and  how  many  are,  therefore,  driyen  to  the 
worm  of  the  still,  while  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren are  left  to  pine,  sorrow,  and  starve.  Our 
working  classes  stand  greatly  in  need  of  far  more 
recreation  of  an  innocent  nature,  in  which  the  mind 
and  body  can  find  a  genial  and  wholesome  influ- 
ence; and  till  this  is  attained,  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  evil  genius  of  intemperance  boast  of  armies 
of  victims. 

Another  and  powerful  means  of  elevating  the 
sentiments  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  Dresden 
especially,  is  the  immense  and  valuable  picture- 
gallery  of  old  and  new  mastere,  which  is,  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  week,  thrown  open  to  all,  without 
money  and  without  price.  We  have  seen  the  halls 
of  the  gallery  crowded  with  peasants  and  mechan- 
ics, who  would  wander  and  wander  for  houre,  main- 
taining a  most  respectful  demeanor  while  admiring 
the  works  of  art,  and  seldom  convening  with  each 
other  except  in  a  whisper,  showing  distinctly  the 
influence  exerted  on  them  by  those  master-pieces  of 
genius.  Although  far  from  comprehending  the 
most  of  them,  they  were  struck  with  their  trans- 
cendent beauty,  and  refined  in  regarding  them. 

This  picture-gallery  of  Dresden  has,  in  some  re- 
spects, no  rival  in  Germany,  and  but  few  on  the 
continent.  It  is  the  chief  among  the  many  attrac- 
tions which  draw  strangera  to  the  capital,  and  the 
pride  of  the  city  which  it  adorns.  It  is  always 
accessible  to  strangers,  and  always  filled  with  them, 
and  native  and  foreign  artists,  engaged  in  copying 
the  gems  of  the  collection.  It  contains  nearly  two 
thousand  pictures,  mostly  by  Dutch  and  Italian 
noasten.  The  pride  and  glory  of  the  gallery  is  the 
far-famed  Madonna  del  Sisto,  by  Raphael.  Many 
believe  that  this  precious  painting  has  never  been 
excelled  by  any  other  pieces  of  this  master,  even 
in  his  palmiest  days.  It  was  painted  in  1590, 
probably  as  a  picture  to  beautify  a  religious  fes- 
tival, the  artist  himself  not  being  conscious  of  its 
incalculable  worth.  It  was  finally  secured  as  the 
altar-piece  for  the  Benedictine  Oonvent  at  Racenza, 
and  at  last  found  its  way  to  Dresden,  where  it 
shines,  the  jewel  of  jewels.  Its  vicinity  is  always 
occupied  by  an  admiring  crowd  that  never  cease  to 
gase  on  it,  and  admire  the  subUme  and  divine 
inspiration  of  the  master  that  called  it  into  life. 
Many  visit  the  Dresden  gallery  for  days,  and  see 
little  else  than  the  Madonna  del  Sisto  of  Raphael. 
To  our  mind,  another  exquisitely  beautifbl  piece, 
that  would  of  itself  repay  a  visit  to  Dresden,  is  the 


Madonna  by  the  celebrated  master  Murillo.  In 
short,  weeks  might  be  profitably  spent  in  admiring 
the  works  of  genius  that  adorn  the  gallery,  although 
a  dry  description  would  be  more  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  ennui, 

Dresden,  we  have  said,  is  the  city  of  attractions 
for  the  stranger  on  a  sight-seeing  tour.  One  is 
scarcely  safely  landed  in  the  hotel  before  a  troop  of 
vaUU  show  themselves,  all  eager  to  offer  their  serv- 
ices, and  make  arrangements  to  show  all  the  won- 
ders that  are  generally  looked  upon  as  lions.  By 
a  strange,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  selfish  and  sui- 
cidal provision,  some  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of 
the  place  are  only  opened  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
of  two  dollare.  This  sum,  however,  will  admit 
six  as  readily  as  one,  and  the  guides,  therefore, 
generally  try  to  make  a  party  of  six,  from  whom 
tiiey  receive  a  half  a  dollar  apiece,  making  three 
dollare  in  the  aggregate;  of  this  sum  they  pay 
two  dollare  to  the  doorkeeper  of  the  collection,  and 
retain  one  for  their  trouble  in  making  up  the  com- 
pany, and  conducting  it  to  the  place.  We  joined  a 
party  under  the  guidance  of  a  loquacious  old  valet, 
and  proceeded  firet  to  examine  the  "Green  Vault"— 
a  remarkable  collection  of  works  of  art  and  curi- 
osities, preciosa  and  precious  stones,  worth  several 
millions  of  dollare;  without  doubt  the  richest  col- 
lection of  the  kind  in  Europe,  which  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  To  give  a  feeble  idea  of 
this  unique  collection,  we  will  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  objects:  a  little  ivory  crucifix 
made  by  Michael  Angelo;  an  ivory  pitcher,  with 
battle  scenes  cut  around  it  in  the  most  elaborate 
style,  which  seems  as  if  it  might  have  been  the 
work  of  a  lifetime  for  the  artist  who  created  it; 
another  pitcher  with  the  foolish  virgins,  cut  in 
ivory  in  the  same  style,  and  still  a  group  in  ivory, 
representing  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and  the  wicked 
angels,  and  containing  ninety-two  figures,  cut  out 
of  a  piece  of  ivory  only  sixteen  inches  high. 

Another  apartment  contains  the  most  remarkable 
mosaic  work;  ostrich  eggs  and  various  shells  orna- 
mented with  raised  work;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
corals,  mother-of-pearl,  and  amber,  that  are  worked 
into  aU  imaginable  shapes  and  ornaments;  a  chim- 
ney-piece of  porcelain  inlaid  with  precious  stones; 
two  goblets  of  cut  stone,  each  valued  at  six  thou- 
sand dollars.  Cut  in  wood  are  the  crucifixion, 
descent  from  the  cross,  and  resurrection  of  our 
Savior,  and  the  combat  of  the  arohangel  Michael 
with  Satan. 

Again,  there  is  the  whole  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  on  a  large  silver  plate;  there  is  the  beauti- 
fully decorated  pavilion,  with  the  Mogul  himself 
seated  on  a  golden  throne,  surrounded  by  his  min- 
istere  and  guards— one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
figures  executed  in  gold  and  silver  with  consum- 
mate skill  by  celebrated  artists.  These  are  but  a 
very  few  of  the  thousand  things,  queer,  rare,  and 
comical,  which  grace  the  "Green  Vault"  of  Dres- 
den, and  make  it  a  place  of  resort  for  strangere. 
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One  great  drawback  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  aU  sacb 
coUectionB  on  the  continent  is  Uie  provoking  man- 
ner in  which  one  is  led  and  schooled  by  those  who 
haye  them  in  charge.  One  is  generally  forced  to 
join  a  party,  and  trot  after  a  crusty,  gamxlona  fel- 
low, who  has  every  word  stereotyped,  and  gmm- 
bles  if  requested  to  hesitate  a  moment  or  leave  the 
beaten  track.  Indeed,  it  is  a  business  to  put  sub- 
jects through  in  a  given  time,  to  make  room  for  the 
next  party,  which  is  either  close  behind  or  in  wait- 
ing. This  mars  the  enjoyment  a  great  deal,  as  it 
would  be  far  pleasanter  to  be  let  alone,  in  order  to 
guess  out  half  the  things  and  examine  them  at 
leisure,  than  to  be  informed  by  such  automatons. 

The  valet  now  makes  another  start  for  the  "His- 
torical Museum,"  and  we  follow,  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughter.  Said  Museum  is  an  extensive  collection 
of  arms  and  armor  of  times  gone  by  in  the  Father- 
land, of  old  styles  of  dress,  and  curious  historical 
souvenirs.  Having  examined  a  series  of  portraits 
of  Saxon  princes  and  princesses,  we  next  come  to  an 
old  closet  or  cupboard  that  used  to  belong  to  Luther, 
together  with  his  goblet,  and  the  sword  which  he 
wore  on  the  Wartburg,  when  living  there  to  avoid 
the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  under  the  disguise  of 
the  Junker  George.  Next  in  order  follows  ike  coat 
of  mail  of  the  intrepid  Qustavus  Adolphus,  with 
sword  and  staff  of  command,  which  reminded  us 
that  some  time  before  we  had  seen  in  Vienna  the 
very  flannel  shirt  in  which  the  great  defender  of 
the  Protestant  faith  received  his  death-wound,  the 
ball  having  perforated  back  and  front.  Following 
these  is  the  magnificent  tent  of  the  Turkish  Qrand 
Vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  which  was  captured,  together 
with  all  its  collection  of  Turkish  and  Oriental  arms, 
on  the  taking  of  Vienna.  Then  come  the  sword  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  Napoleon's  saddle 
of  red  velvet,  together  with  the  boots  which  he 
wore  in  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  the  veWet  shoes 
which  bore  him  on  the  day  of  his  coronation. 
These  are  not  a  tithe  of  the  historical  curiosities 
there  treasured  up,  but  they  will  give  the  reader  a 
faint  idea  of  the  reverence  with  which  Europeans 
regard  every  thing  that  pertains  to  their  checkered 
and  eventful  history.  They  are  also  a  rich  source 
of  reflection  and  instruction  to  the  American,  who 
has  hitherto  only  learned  them  from  history  or 
romance.  Here  they  stand  forth  in  reality,  and 
seem  to  transport  the  beholder  to  other  days  and 
other  scenes. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
collection  of  curiosities  in  Dresden  is  the  celebrated 
"Porcelain  Museum."  It  contains  no  less  than 
fir  hundred  thousand  different  pieces,  and  fills 
eighteen  large  rooms.  It  was  in  Dresden  that  the 
first  efforts  were  made  to  imitate  Chinese  porcelain  ; 
and  the  honor  of  these  experiments  belongs  to  the 
indefatigable  Bottcher.  These  rude  but  interesting 
commencements  of  an  art  that  has  now  reached 
such  wonderful  perfection  are  the  most  novel  curi- 
osities of  the  whole  collection;  they  are  of  a 
brownish-red  color,  and  wonderfully  perfect  for 


first  efforts.  They  are  preserved  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  were  successfully  made,  and  they  form 
the  nnclens  of  the  exhibition,  as  they  did  of  the 
art  We  start  with  these,  and  trace  the  gradual 
progress  of  unceasing  industry,  untiring  patience, 
and  unquestionable  skill,  till  we  are  led  to  ffrrlaim 
that  the  Chinese  are  not  only  equaled  but  surpassed 
in  their  favorite  art  The  Saxons  have  attained  a 
perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  which  is 
truly  astonishing,  and  this  collection  shows,  at  a 
glance,  the  wonders  they  have  achieved.  But  they 
do  not  disdain  to  enrich  it  from  other  lands;  and 
here  are  found  the  most  perfect  productions  from 
China,  Japan,  Italy,  and  France.  A  part  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain  consists  of  figures 
of  animals  of  the  most  singular  forms. 

At  Sevres,  six  miles  from  Paris,  is  a  manu&ctoiy 
belonging  to  the  French  government,  which  pro- 
duces some  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of 
the  art  that  money  and  skill  can  create.  This 
establishment  has  sent  to  Dresden  a  delicately 
wrought  bouquet  of  flowers  in  porcelain,  and  some 
magnificent  vases,  representing  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Napoleon---such  as  his  coronation,  marriage,  etc. 
Besides  these  are  some  beautiful  pieces  friun  the 
East  Indies,  and  others  from  Italy,  ornamented 
with  designs  from  Raphael.  In  short,  the  whole 
collection  is  a  Porcelain  Museum  in  the  fullest 
acceptation  of  the  ten^,  and  such  a  treasure  as 
exists  no  where  but  in  Dresden. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  still  carried  on 
in  Saxony  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  be  a  voy 
important  branch  of  industry  to  the  nation.  The 
most  celebrated  manufactoiy  at  the  present  time  in 
Saxony  is  at  Meissen,  on  the  Elbe,  a  few  miles 
below  Dresden.  It  was  described  to  us  as  so  well 
worth  a  visit  that  we  determined  to  devote  a  day 
to  its  examination,  and  we  were  well  repaid  for 
said  determination.  The  passage  down  the  stream 
is  one  of  great  beauty;  and  Meissen  lies  on  a  rocky 
eminence  that  commands  the  river  and  the  valley 
for  a  great  distance.  On  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
these  crags  is  situated  the  old  church,  with  its 
belfry  and  spires;  and  beside  it  is  an  extensive 
building,  which  we  soon  learn  is  the  manufactory. 
It  was  once  an  old  monastery  connected  with  the 
church,  and  therefore  its  lof^  position.  Here  is 
manufactured  the  finest  porcelain  and  most  costly 
specimens  of  the  art  The  visitor  first  sees  the  fine 
clay  used  in  the  productions,  and  traces  its  changes 
through  a  series  of  transformations,  till  perfectiy 
astonished  at  the  different  processes  through  which 
it  passes,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  giving  it  form 
and  fashion.  Some  of  the  finer  productions  are 
most  exquisite  works  of  art,  and  seem  to  require 
all  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  and  painter,  as  they 
really  develop  all  the  beauties  which  we  expect  an 
artist  to  call  into  life. 

Dresden  is  favored  with  the  roost  charming  en- 
virons of  any  city  on  the  continent,  and,  therefore, 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  residence  of  those 
who  would  live  on  their  incomes,  in  a  city  with  all 
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the  pleaanree  and  beauties  of  a  romantie  eountiy 
at  their  very  doors.  Of  farorite  places  of  resort 
in  the  ricinitj  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is 

SAXON  SWITZERLAND. 

The  name  at  once  gives  a  foretaste  of  what  may  be 
expected  there,  although  its  cognomen  smacks  a 
little  of  servility  and  not  a  great  deal  of  good  taste. 
Saxon  Switzerland  lies  on  the  borders  of  the  Elbe, 
a  few  miles  sbove  Dresden,  and  is  a  wild,  romantic* 
mountain  land.    Its  beauties  extend  some  twenty 
miles  up  the  stream;  and  within  this  distance  the 
Elbe  unfolds  its  charms,  as  does  the  Rhine  in  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles,  between  Bonn  and  Bingen. 
We  leave  Dresden  in  a  neat  little  steamer,  and  pass 
up  the  Elbe,  and  the  first  that  attracts  our  eye,  on 
its  banks,  is  the  summer  castle  of  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony— ^Pillnitz.    It  is  built  in  Italian  and  Japanese 
taste,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
gardens,  that  give  it  a  most  attractive  exterior,  which 
is  said  not  in  the  least  to  beliethe  beauties  one  might 
reasonably  expect  within  its  walls.    Here  the  beau- 
ties of  Switzerland  in  miniature  commence;  and 
those  who  are  not  too  indolent  to  walk,  land  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  their  tour.    The  mountains 
approach  each  other,  and  form  a  narrow  valley;  and 
the  mountains  themselves  are  penetrated  with  gaps 
and  crevices  in  the  most  singular  manner.    Steep 
walls  of  rock  are  separated  from  each  other  by  very 
narrow  openings;  and  these  very  walls  appear  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  stone  laid  on  each  other,  as  if 
by  the  design  of  man,  though  not  by  his  tiny  hand. 
As  we   pass  through  the  valley,  the  eye  occa- 
sionally shoots  into  one  of  these  narrow  defiles, 
and  is  lost  in  its  contortions.    There  are  those 
who  follow  up  those  dells  and  wild  ravines,  and 
spend  months  in  chasing  their  fanciful  and,  at 
times,  fearful  freaks;  but  the  majority  of  tourists 
spend  but  two  or  three  days  in  Saxon  Switzerland, 
and  follow  the  beaten  track.     To  these  the  first 
object  of  interest  is  the  Battei — a  mass  of  rock  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  rises  perpendicu- 
larly as  a  wall  for  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  but 
in  places  rent  asunder  so  as  to  seem  like  a  group  of 
jieaks.     On  one  of  these  peaks  is  an  immense 
block  which  advances  over  its  edge,  so  that  one 
does  not  stand  on  the  border  of  a  precipice,  but  lit- 
erally over  it.    This  block  is  accessible  to  visitors 
by  means  of  little  bridges  between  it  and  other 
peaks;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  iron  railings  to  pre- 
vent accident  and  permit  an  approach  to  its  very 
edge,  to  gaze  into  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Elbe 
below. 

A  plan  of  the  guides,  who  demand  their  pay  to 
a  certain  extent  according  to  the  enthusiasm  they 
succeed  in  getting  up,  is  to  lead  the  stranger  blind- 
folded to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  precipice;  here 
the  film  falls  from  the  eyes,  and  the  most  surpris- 
ingly beautiful  landscape  lies  at  the  feet  of  the 
astonished  traveler.  Far  below  the  Elbe  is  wind- 
ing among  rocks,  palisades,  and  natural  columns. 
On  the  other  shore  the  plain  rises  gradually  to  an 
irregular  wreath  of  mountains,  among  which  now 


and  then  appears  one  steep  and  isolated,  whose 
summit  is  capped  by  an  immense  castle,  or,  at  least, 
the  ruins  of  one  of  other  days.  Here  a  day  may 
be  spent  in  studying  the  history  of  every  peak,  cas- 
tle, and  ruin.  In  short,  Saxon  Switzerland  should 
fill  at  least  an  article,  and  we  have  been  so  chary 
of  our  space  as  to  give  it  but  a  sketch.  We  beg 
pardon  of  its  beauties  for  neglecting  their  merit, 
and  designating  them  as  the  environs  of  Dresden. 
Who  knows  but  that  Dresden  may  have  been  cre- 
ated to  do  them  justice  and  appreciate  their  worth? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  their  worth  is  fully  appreciated 
by  the  denizens  of  the  Florence  of  Germany;  for, 
with  the  opening  of  the  merry  month  of  May,  "man 
and  mouse,"  as  the  Germans  say,  men,  women,  and 
children,  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  all  wend 
their  way  to  Saxon  Switzerland,  to  engage  in  May 
festivals,  rural  picnics,  and  seasonable  sport. 
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I  LOVE  a  laugh,  a  meny  laugh, 

All  musical  and  clear; 
But  there  is  more  of  poetry 

In  one  warm,  trembling  tear. 
0,  how  I  love  to  see  them  steal 
Down  softly  o'er  the  cheek ! 
They  breathe  so  much  of  tenderness 

As  words  can  never  speak. 
They  speak  of  hearts  all  kind  and  true, 

Of  feelings  warm  and  deep. 
Wherever  o'er  its  passions  wild 

Sweet  love  her  sway  doth  keep. 
O,  there  are  times  when  we  might  doubt 

The  hearts  we  dearest  love; 
But  then  the  tears  we've  seen  them  weep 

Their  pure  affection  prove. 
The  tears  of  love — ^how  eloquent  I 

How  touching  is  their  pow'rl 
They  come  unto  the  wearied  heart 

Like  dew  to  thirsty  flow'r. 
We  might  forget  a  mother's  love, 

In  th'  strife  of  after  years. 
And  e'en  her  warm  and  tender  prayer, 

Were  it  not  breathed  in  tears. 
The  tears  of  sorrow,  too,  I  love; 

They  leave  the  heart  more  gay; 
The  sunshine  gleams  more  brightly  far 

When  th'  clouds  have  pass'd  away. 
Yes,  to  the  sadden'd  soul  they  bring 

A  sweet,  a  heav'nly  balm, 
And  throw  around  its  troubled  waves 

A  soft  and  soothing  calm. 
I  love  a  laugh,  a  merry  laugh, 

AH  musical  and  clear; 
But  one  sweet  gush  of  pearly  tears 

To  me  is  far  more  dear. 
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BT  TBS  ATTTBOB   Oy    "tTBA," 


"OLoymxvoox."  mta. 


1  HATS  thought,  my  dear  friend,  some  little  ac- 
count of  a  recent  journey  from  New  York  to  Cin- 
cinnati might  not  be  altogether  without  interest,  as 
it  afforded  much  to  interest  myself. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  sorrow  of  parting  with 
friends,  who,  though  I  had  known  them  but  a 
little,  had,  by  their  kindnesses  of  word  and  deed, 
endeared  themselyes  to  me.  How  in  this  world  we 
meet  and  part,  go  and  come  I 

Bom«  eager  for  ambition'i  itrife, 
Some  to  lore's  banqaet  bnrryiaf  oa. 

Like  pilgrims  on  the  hills  of  life 
We  cross  each  other,  and  are  gone. 

After  a  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in  our  great 
metjopolis — ^New  York  city — ^I  left  on  the  eyening 
of  the  26th  of  April  for  Cincinnati,  where  on  the 
Wednesday  night  following  I  arrived,  waking  out  of 
such  sleep  as  one  may  indulge  in  a  rail  car  to  the 
accustomed  cry  of  the  conductor.  I  was  expecting 
a  friend  and  relative  to  meet  me,  having  sent  a  dis- 
pateh  from  Cleveland  in  the  morning  announcing  my 
approach,  and  before  a  single  coach  or  cabman  had 
appeared,  and  you  know  what  an  active  and  ener- 
getic tribe  they  are,  he  duly  and  truly  presented 
himself,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  in  the  old  familiar 
carriage  on  my  way  to  one  of  my  homes;  for  be  it 
known  to  you  I  have  several,  which  is  just  about 
equivalent  to  saying  I  have  none. 

"  Tom,"  the  favorite  horse,  looking  just  as  sleek 
and  black  as  ever,  and  not  a  day  older— what  a  pity 
we  should  not  retain  our  best  look  as  well  as  the 
i  lower  animals !— «s  we  drew  up  beneath  the  lamp- 
'  post  at  the  street  door,  turned  and  looked  at  me  with 
almost  a  human  interest.  I  fancied  he  knew  me, 
and  could  not  forbear  stopping  to  caress  his  glossy 
neck  and  ask  him  if  he  really  did  recognise  my 
countenance. 

What  a  pleasant  thing  it  is,  on  arriving  in  a  great 
city,  and  while  surrounded  with  a  motley  crowd, 
with  coachmen  and  boys  jostling,  and  beckoning, 
and  calling,  this  hotel,  and  that,  and  the  other,  to 
see  in  the  midst  a  familiar  face— one  in  which  we 
can  "build  an  absolute  trust!"  It  comes  like  a 
happy  surprise,  even  though  we  expect  it  The 
burden  of  self-reliance  is  removed,  as  it  were,  and 
we  walk  with  a  lighter  step. 

"  They  is  come,  mistress,  they  is  come  I"  called 
Maria,  the  colored  maid,  who  was  stationed  in  the 
walk  midway  between  the  house  and  the  gate,  and 
in  a  moment  two  little  sleepy  children  and  one 
wide-awake  sister — ^alasl  I  left  two — ^were  giving 
me  their  dear  welcomes.  How  delightful  it  is  to 
come  home  I  No  matter  what  enjoymente  or  pleas- 
ures we  have  found  away,  no  matter  what  friends 
we  have  met  or  what  aims  and  objects  we  have  pur- 
sued, it  is  still  a  delightful  thing  to  come  home; 
and  the  pleasure  next  to  that  of  coming  home  is 
perhaps  coming  to  the  home  of  one  with  whom  we 


are  at  home.  This  last  was  my  pleasure  on  the 
aforesaid  April  night 

But  I  am  getting  before  my  story,  and  must  retam 
to  the  starting-point  The  boat  on  which  we  took 
passage— the  Hendric  Hudson,  the  night  boat  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany — carried  about  fifteen 
hundred  passengers,  besides  being  heavily  freighted. 
We  had  aboard,  I  think,  specimens  of  all  nations, 
black  and  white,  Jew  and  Christian.  The  facilities 
and  the  cheap  rates  of  travel  have  made  all  the 
world  travders.  The  cabin  was  filled  with  a  class 
of  passengers  quite  different  from  that  which  ve 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  former  years.  Ger- 
man women  in  short  petiicoate  and  coarse  muslin 
caps,  together  with  their  thick-set  husbands,  vho 
smoked  long  pipes  in  the  gangway,  now  and  then 
peering  through  the  curtained  doors  to  see  after  the 
wife,  and  that  she  had  the  baggage  safe.  There 
were  also  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  in 
faded  gowns  and  patehed  trowsers,  worn-out  hats, 
and  bonnets  that  seemed  not  to  have  been  done  up 
for  twenty  years;  and  children  in  long  dresses  and 
with  hair  disposed  after  the  fashion  of  women, 
quite  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  splendor  of  the 
furniture  and  the  gayety  of  some  of  the  ladies. 
This  last  matter,  indeed,  might  well  have  excited 
the  wonderment  of  older  persons.  It  is  a  stjange 
fancy  some  ladies  indulge  in — ^that  of  traveling  in 
fuU  dress.  Brocade  silks  and  slippers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, and  jewelry — the  more  the  better—eo  it  vonld 
seem  they  thought  A  plain  traveling  dress,  vom 
without  omamento,  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  Ladies  might  save  much  care  and  trouble 
but  for  a  foolish  and  vulgar  vanity. 

Shortly  after  getting  under  way  we  went  on  deck, 
both  for  the  obtaining  of  a  little  fresh  air  and  a 
parting  view  of  the  city,  but  had  little  success  in 
either  object;  for  every  part  of  the  boat  was  crowd- 
ed to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  so  dense  a  fog  pre- 
vailed that  the  city  was  completely  hidden  from 
view  a  moment  after  we  left  the  wharf.  ITo  altern- 
ative was  left  but  to  return  to  the  close,  nnven- 
tilated  cabin,  and  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
might  be  till  supper.  Every  body  knows  what  the 
close,  dark,  crowded  cabin  of  a  steamboat  is— I 
need  not  describe  it 

The  day  boats  are  much  more  comfortable—hand- 
somely finished  and  elegantly  fitted  up.  In  the  day 
line,  too,  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  Hudson  scen- 
ery, beautiful  exceedingly,  and  by  one  who  has  not 
previously  seen  it  not  to  be  forgotten.  But  the  night 
line  allows  such  sleep  as  may  be  obtained  in  a  rock- 
ing berth ;  and  having  the  long  railway  from  Albany 
to  Buffalo  to  go  over  the  next  day,  we  chose  the 
sleep  in  preference  to  the  fine  scenery  and  the  other 
advantages.  Of  the  supper  I  can  say  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  the  charge  was  fifty  cento,  that  there  was 
a  want  of  servants,  and  that  most  of  the  eatables 
were  cold.  We  were  in  no  danger  of  partaking  so 
heartily  as  to  affect  our  dreams.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  lading  and  the  fog,  which  made  our  passage 
something  hazardous,  we  came  into  Albany  after 
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the  departure  of  the  first  express  train,  which  we 
should  have  met. 

There  was  no  fear  of  oversleeping,  for  long  be- 
fore daylight  the  hum  and  bustle  began,  of  women 
and  children  unheaping  themselyes  from  the  sofas, 
lounges,  berths,  and  rocking  chairs,  for  all  had 
been  filled.  After  due  crying,  and  scolding,  and 
hooking,  and  pinning,  came  the  rush  for  the  wash- 
room. And  here  a  scene  was  presented  requiring 
more  graphic  powers  of  description  than  mine. 
Combe,  soap,  pins,  and  brushes,  even  tooth-brushes 
for  aught  I  know,  were  used  by  whomever  could 
seize  hold  of  them,  without  any  delicacy  of  feeling 
or  seeming  regard  to  their  being  private  property. 
I  was  both  pained  and  astonished  to  meet  with  such 
coarse  notions  of  propriety — such  ill-breeding  and 
positive  rudeness,  and  that  where  refinement  was 
to  be  expected. 

The  boy  who  drove  us  from  the  boat  to  the  depot 
could  not,  or  said  he  could  not,  change  the  bill 
which  I  presented  in  payment,  and  I  innocently 
and  confidingly  gave  it  to  him  to  exchange,  which 
he  presumed  he  could  do  in  a  moment.  I  need 
hardly  tell  the  reader  he  did  not  come  back.  I 
suppose  he  could  not  get  the  change;  but  I  shall 
be  a  little  more  cautious  next  time. 

The  boat  furnishes  no  breakfast;  and  if  it  chances 
to  be  late,  there  is  no  time  for  procuring  it,  which 
was  the  case  with  us.  This  is  bad,  especially  if 
you  have  no  taste  for  the  chestnuts  and  sponge 
cakes  which  are  carried  through  the  cars  at  every 
stoppage.  Before  the  dining  hour  boys  from  the 
eating-houses  ahead  came  aboard,  distributing  rec- 
ommendatory bills  of  the  two  rival  establishments 
which  accommodate  travelers. 

On  descending  from  the  cars  it  was  really  laugh- 
able to  see  the  interest  to  secure  custom.  Two  per- 
sons were  stationed  on  either  hand,  who  used  their 
lungs  without  stint  in  crying  the  good  qualities  of 
the  establishments  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
one  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  select  did  not  exag- 
gerate. The  dinner  was  excellent  and  the  charge 
not  exorbitant. 

Soon  after  we  set  forward  again  a  difficulty  oc- 
curred between  an  Irishman  in  our  vicinity  and  the 
conductor — the  man  not  being  able  to  pay  the  fare. 
He  had  not  lost  his  money,  he  said,  but  his  wife, 
and  she  had  the  purse.  "Why  don't  you  go  and 
find  her  ?"  asked  a  kindly-looking  young  man  sitting 
immediately  before  us.  I  think  he  added  in  a  mo- 
ment, "I  would  know  my  wife  if  she  were  about 
here."  "  That  young  man  loves  his  wife,"  thought  I, 
from  the  heartiness  of  the  tone,  and  I  think  so  still. 
The  Irishman  presently  left  our  car  in  search  of  the 
missing  wife,  and  I  know  not  how  the  afibir  term- 
inated. 

Travelers  should  be  able  to  do  without  eating; 
for  small  provision  is  made  for  them.  Arrived  at 
Bttffiilo,  there  was  no  time  to  obtain  supper  at  a 
hotel  previously  to  going  aboard  the  Buckeye  State, 
where  of  course  supper  was  over. 

We,  however,  by  dint  of  a  little  management. 


had  a  private  table  prepared  in  the  t>ant]7,  which, 
both  because  the  supper  was  good  and  for  that  it 
was  not  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  we  enjoyed  vastly. 
Some  ice  obstructed  our  getting  out;  but  that  over- 
past, the  voyage  could  not  have  been  more  delight- 
fully pleasant.  The  lake  was  smooth  as  the  Hud- 
son, and  our  boat  glided  gently  forward  as  a  swan. 
We  retired  early  and  slept  excellently  well,  waking 
not  till  the  morning  sun  streamed  broad  and  bright 
through  our  window.  As  I  stood  on  deck,  and 
took  the  view,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  any 
thing  so  beautiful.  Here  and  there  a  sail  was  visi- 
ble, and  one  or  two  boats,  leaving  a  white  wake  and 
a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  behind  them,  passed  us  on 
the  way  to  Bo£falo.  The  woods  on  the  Ohio  shore, 
with  their  patches  of  clearing  and  rude  cottages, 
were  in  plain  view.  Two  birds,  a  species  of  sea- 
gull, I  was  told,  flew  after  us  till  I  was  weary  of 
watching  them.  I  could  not  choose  but  watch 
them — ^there  was  a  world  of  poetry  in  the  sight; 
and  I  kept  repeating  such  portions  of  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner  as  I  could  remember.  Precisely 
at  nine  o'clock  we  came  into  Cleveland;  and  I  must 
not  fail  to  mention  that  we  had  previously  been 
regaled  with  a  very  nice  breakfast,  and  that  the 
servante  were  numerous  and  polite.  An  instance 
of  the  general  habit  of  fast  eating  which  our  peo- 
ple indulge  I  noticed  here.  Happening  a  little 
behind  the  rest  when  breakfast  was  announced,  the 
places  were  taken,  and  I  returned  to  the  cabin,  but 
had  scarcely  seated  myself  when  the  steward  ap- 
peared, and  stated  that  vacant  places  awaited  us. 

Cleveland  is  a  beautiful,  and,  I  should  fancy, 
delightful  city  in  which  to  reside.  It  is  pleasantly 
shaded  with  trees,  and  fanned  in  the  warmest 
weather  with  refreshing  breezes.  We  had  only 
time,  however,  for  a  brief  survey,  as  we  left  at 
eleven  o'clock  for  Cincinnati.  From  Cleveland  to 
Columbus  the  road  is  new,  and  for  the  most  part 
cut  through  thick  woods;  but  little  clearings  are 
met  every  few  miles,  and  villages,  consisting  of 
half  a  dozen  houses,  which  seem  to  have  sprung 
up  by  magic,  are  there.  I  supposed  if  I  took  the 
up  train  next  day  I  should  find  them  cities.  Truly, 
we  are  a  fast  people. 

At  one  of  these  villages,  some  hundred  mUes 
above  Columbus,  we  took  in  two  insane  persons, 
who  were  being  conveyed  to  the  Asylum  for  Luna- 
tics in  Columbus.  One,  a  young  man,  silent*  and 
awfully  melancholy.  He  was  just  from  prison,  I 
was  told;  and  this,  I  fancy,  must  have  caused  his 
madness,  so  dejected  and  gloomy  he  seemed.  The 
other  was  a  gray-haired  woman,  and  constantly 
vacillated  from  mirth  to  madness.  Her  husband,  a 
plain,  hard-working  old  man,  with  a  benevolent 
and  kindly  countenance,  accompanied  her,  and  my 
heart  bled  with  pity  as  her  behavior  made  him  the 
object  of  general  remark.  All  her  freaks  he  bore 
with  the  utmost  patience,  and  in  her  calmer  moods 
treated  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  lover,  as  I  su]^ 
pose  he  once  was,  and  she,  so  haggard,  and  wild, 
and  revolting  now,  a  fair  and  interesting  girl. 
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What  sorrowful  changes  there  are  fiometimea  in 
the  lapse  of  a  few  yean  I  how  many  I  hare  found 
after  an  absence  of  two  1 
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I  WOULD  not  have  it  supposed  I  have  attempted 
to  read  through  a  dictionary.  Not  at  all.  That 
would  be  a  task  more  tedious  and  profitless  than 
the  reading  of  a  newspaper,  advertisements  and 
all.  But  the  grand  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Andrews  hav- 
ing just  been  received,  with  the  respects  of  himself 
and  the  publishers,  I  have  looked  it  over,  and  de- 
rived therefrom,  as  we  should  from  evexy  book  we 
see,  some  interesting  suggestions. 

Untiring  must  be  the  patience  of  him  who  would 
make  such  a  book.  It  consists  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  with  three  columns  to  a  page,  and 
one  hundred  lines  to  a  column.  The  work  displays 
extensive  and  profound  learning.  It  is  decidedly 
the  best  Latin  dictionary  in  existence.  In  evexy 
department  of  education  the  facilities  for  study 
have  been  wondrously  increased  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  centuiy.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we 
had  no  "First  Lessons"  in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  no 
Latin  dictionary,  but  the  imperfect  one  of  Ains- 
worth,  and  no  Greek  lexicon  whatever  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  In  mathematics  and  natural  science 
we  had  few,  if  any,  elementary  works.  The  stu- 
dent had  to  plunge  at  once  into  deep  waters,  and 
swim  or  drown. 

In  the  primary  branches  of  education  there  were 
few  facilities.  I  remember  the  very  day  when  for 
the  first  time  an  atlas  was  introduced  in  the  study 
of  geography  in  the  New  England  schools.  At 
that  time  the  study  of  grammar  was  deemed  alto- 
gether too  high  an  attainment  for  any  but  him  who 
intended  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits 
through  life.  Nor  less  limited  were  the  means  of 
religious  education.  The  only  Sunday  school  book 
we  had  was  the  "  Primer,"  containing, 
*<  la  Adam's  fall, 
W«  tinned  all/' 

the  story  of  John  Rogers,  and  the  Westminster 
Catechism.  There  were  no  religious  newspapers. 
I  remember  seeing  at  school  one  day  one  of  the 
earliest  numbers  of  the  Boston  Recorder,  the  first 
religious  newspaper  ever  published.  While  the 
number  of  books  for  elementary  instruction  has  so 
greatly  increased,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  the  student  so  improved,  the  price  at  which 
books  are  sold  has  been  very  much  reduced.  Books 
cost  the  purchaser  not  more  than  one  third  as  much 
now  as  they  would  thirty  years  ago. 

From  the  facilities  for  education,  and  the  low 
price  of  books,  knowledge  is  becoming  very  gener- 
ally diffused.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  with  all 
our  facilities,  we  produce  more  thorough  scholars 


than  we  did  fifty  years  ago.  Have  we  as  many, 
has  New  England,  in  proportion  to  population,  as 
many  men  profoundly  skilled  in  classical  learning  as 
she  had  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  modem  improvements  and  appUaaees 
in  the  course  of  academic  and  collegiate  study  re- 
ally unfavorable  to  thorough,  extensive,  and  pro- 
found scholarship? 
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LoNKLT  is  the  grave  of  the  aged  itinerant  on  the 
bank  of  the  most  lovely  of  waters.  It  is  already 
overgrown  with  the  densely  tangled  but  modest 
moss-pink;  and  fragrant  flowers  are  flinging  their 
odors  around  the  spot,  and  young  trees  are  sending 
their  branches  toward  heaven  to  cast  a  friendly 
shade  over  his  ashes.  His  brethren — the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  he  loved — ^placed  him  in  his  silent 
abode,  and  mute,  eloquent,  sorrowing  tears  they 
dropped  to  his  memoiy.  The  beautiful  Susque- 
hanna flows  gently  by  his  last  resting-place. 
Sweetly  the  birds  carol  their  rich  melodies  over 
him.  The  zephyrs  sigh  in  sympathy  with  our 
hearts  as  they  move  the  green  leaves  of  the  family 
graveyard.  Our  hearts  are  sad  as  we  walk  there; 
but  there  is  one,  O,  there  is  one  heart  sadder  and 
lonelier  far  than  others  can  be;  there  is  the  widowed 
heart  all  draped  in  the  darkness  of  mournful  sor- 
row, though  she  tells  not  her  loneliness  to  the  gap- 
ing multitude  by  the  popular  livery  of  woe.  And 
yet  the  heart  beats  as  feelingly  within  as  if  it  were 
covered  by  a  sable  robe,  and  she  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  reality  that  she  is  a  widow.  Who  can  withhold 
sympathy  from  such  a  one?  for  it  is  like  dew  on  the 
parched  herb,  the  tear  of  sympathy  to  the  lone  one. 

But  to  return  to  the  hallowed  graveyard.  Win- 
ter's snowy  mantle  rested  on  the  spot  when  we 
made  the  lonely  bed  of  the  itinerant  in  the  fro- 
zen earth,  but  no  snows  whiten  the  plains  of  the 
heavenly  country  whither  he  has  gone.  He  saw  its 
golden  streets  ere  yet  the  spirit  had  quitted  its 
earthly  abode.  His  eye,  growing  dim  to  earthly 
scenes,  rested  on  the  splendors  of  the  better  land, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "Beautiful!  beautiful  1"  His 
sense  of  physical  existence  faded,  but  there  came 
in  its  stead  a  consciousness  of  a  more  glorious 
world,  and  he  whispered,  "I  dwell  with  angels 
and  God."  His  utterance  grew  feeble,  but  the 
sweet "  halleluiah  "  lingered  on  the  tongue.  'Twas 
thus  our  father  left  us,  and  his  sainted  spirit  went 
to  join  the  triumphs  of  Garretson,  Ostrander,  Fiak, 
Emory,  and  many  other  glorified  ones,  with  whom 
he  was  so  sweetly  associated  here.  No  ostentatious 
pillar  is  reared  over  his  remains;  no  elaborate  in- 
scription of  studied  eloquence  can  be  read  on  the 
fair  slab  at  his  head,  but  simply, 
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Foft  fortj-fiye  yean  Asbory  was  the  leader  of 
American  Methodism.  Every  year  he  made  the 
tour  of  the  American  states,  traveling  never  less 
than  five  thousand,  and  often  more  than  six  thou- 
aand  miles  a  year.  He  must,  therefore,  during  his 
residence  in  America,  have  traveled  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifl^  thousand  miles,  a  distance  equal 
to  ten  times  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  And 
thiB  immense  amount  of  journeying  he  performed 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  There 
were  no  railroads,  no  steamboats,  no  stage-coaches. 
There  were  hardly  roads  passable  for  any  wheeled 
vdiicle.  The  only  method  of  getting  over  the 
country  was  equestrian.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  Asbury  was  able  to  get  along  in  a  gig,  but 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  miles  was  performed  on  horseback.  In 
this  manner  he  had  to  climb  steep  mountains,  de- 
scend abrupt  declivities,  wind  along  sequestered 
valleys,  cross  extended  plains,  ford  rivers,  and  wade 
swamps. 

He  usually  preached  at  least  once  evexy  week-day, 
and  three  times  every  Sunday.  He  estimates  the 
number  of  discourses  annually  at  about  five  hundred. 
At  any  rate,  the  number  of  discourses  he  preached 
during  his  ministry  in  America  must  exceed  twenty 
thousand.  He  was  accustomed  also  to  pray  with 
eveiy  family  on  whom  he  called  in  his  daily  jour- 
neyings;  and  when  remaining  in  one  place  for  a 
few  days,  he  would  pray  every  time  he  ate,  every 
time  a  visitor  called  on  him,  and  every  time  he 
made  a  call.  He  would  talk  personally  on  religious 
experience  with  eveiy  member  of  every  family  he 
viaited.  He  attended  seven  conferences  every  year, 
and  an  unknown  number  of  quarterly  meetings  and 
camp  meetings. 

In  addition  to  all  this  he  wrote  a  great  deal. 
His  published  journals  make  more  than  twelve 
hundred  pages.  He  wrote,  as  he  estimates,  nearly 
one  thousand  letters  a  year.  He  wrote  also  largely 
on  various  matters  connected  with  the  a£hirs  of 
the  Church.  In  the  winter  of  1796  he  says  he 
wrote,  while  tarrying  in  Charleston,  "more  than 
three  hundred  pages  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
society  and  connection." 

Much  was  added  to  his  labor  of  mind  by  the 
duty  of  stationing  the  preachers  in  the  several  con- 
ferences, districts,  and  circuits.  There  were  on  the 
average,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his 
superintendence,  seven  conferences,  between  thirty 
and  forty  districts,  three  hundred  circuits,  and  five 
hundred  preachers.  It  was  his  duty  to  a^^rtion 
every  year  all  these  five  hundred  preachers  among 
the  three  hundred  circuits.  In  order  to  do  this 
judiciously,  he  had  to  acquire  acquaintance  person- 
ally with  the  preachers,  and  to  be  informed,  either 
by  personal  observation  or  by  report,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  wants  of  each  circuit*    He  had 


not,  as  have  our  modem  bishops,  an  informal  coun- 
cil of  presiding  elders  to  make  the  appointments  for 
him,  requiring  only  his  approval.  He  only  availed 
himself  of  such  facts  as  the  presiding  elders  or 
others  might  be  able  to  give  him  concerning  the 
men  and  the  place,  and  then  he  made  the  appoint- 
ments on  his  own  responsibility,  according  to  his 
own  views  of  right  or  expediency.  Often  he  was 
greatly  perplexed  to  find  the  right  man  for  some 
particularly  important  station.  Often  by  locations 
from  ill-health  or  family  embarrassments,  the  num- 
ber of  available  and  effective  men  was  reduced 
greaUy  below  the  demands  of  the  work.  Often 
when  he  had  done  the  very  best  in  his  power,  the 
preachers  complained  of  tiie  appointments,  or  the 
people  of  the  preachers  he  had  given  them.  All 
these  things  added  greatly  to  his  labor,  and  sorely 
distressed  him. 

For  all  these  services  he  received  not  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  nor  twenty-five  thousand,  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  nor  nine  thousand, 
with  the  American  minister  plenipotentiary  to  some 
foreign  court;  nor  one  thousand,  with  the  settled 
clergyman  of  New  England;  but  only  sixty-four 
dollars.  He  received  in  addition  to  this  his  traveling 
expenses;  that  is,  what  he  actually  paid  out  in  cash 
for  ferriage,  and  toll,  and  tavern  bills,  in  going 
from  one  conference  to  another,  was  refunded  by 
the  conferences.  But  with  the  sixty-four  dollars  he 
had  to  provide  himself  with  horse  and  traveling 
equipage,  and  clothing,  and  books.  He  received 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  some  few  legacies, 
amounting  to  about  two  thousand  dollars,  from 
some  of  his  American  friends  who  died  childless, 
but  he  spent  none  of  these  bequests  for  his  own 
advantage.  In  his  will  he  appropriated  all  he  had 
thus  received  to  the  Book  Concern  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

His  advantages  for  early  education  were  very 
limited;  yet  he  was  by  no  means  an  unlearned  man. 
We  can  hardly  see  how  he  could  find  time,  or 
place,  or  books  for  study,  yet  he  did  become  pro- 
ficient in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  read  the 
Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues,  and  he  was 
capable  of  critical  exposition  of  difficult  passages. 
He  was  acquainted  with  several  branches  of  polite 
literature,  and  always  kept  fully  up  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  We  have  alluded  to  the  great 
number  of  letters,  and  the  large  amount  of  other 
matter  he  wrote:  where  are  these  letters,  and  where 
are  the  papers  he  left  on  various  "  subjects  interest- 
ing to  the  society  and  connection?"  Why  have 
they  never  been  collected  and  published?  or,  at 
least,  used  in  producing  a  biography  worthy  of  the 
man  and  of  the  Methodist  Church?  Since  he  died 
a  whole  generation  has  passed  from  earth,  and  the 
name  and  the  fune  of  Asbury  have  been  suffered 
to  descend  rapidly  to  the  oblivion  from  which  re- 
covery may  soon  be  hopeless.  It  can  not  be  that 
the  hundreds  of  letters  received  by  Asbury  from 
persons  connected  with  him  in  Church  fellowship. 
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the  thousands  {he  wrote  to  his  coadjutors  and 
friends,  and  the  papers  on  "various  subjects,"  of 
which  he  often  speaks,  do  not  contain  facts  and 
suggestions  of  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
times  and  in  the  illustration  of  his  personal  char- 
acter. He  was  a  writer  of  no  inferior  order.  His 
journals,  it  is  true,  exhibit  no  peculiar  graces  of 
composition;  yet  even  these  daily  memoranda  con- 
tain occasionally  passages  of  beauty,  which  sur- 
prise us,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote— circumstances  the  most  inconven- 
ient possible;  in  log-cabins  crowded  with  talka- 
tive women,  noisy  children,  and  barking  dogs; 
with  cold  fingers,  frozen  ink,  impracticable  pens, 
and  rumpled  paper;  and  suffering  from  headache, 
teethache,  chiUs,  fever,  sore-throat,  and  every  other 
form  of  ill  that  "flesh  is  heir  to"  in  a  new  and 
sickly  country.  The  only  specimens  of  his  com- 
position I  have  found  exhibiting  a  fair  view  of  the 
qualities  of  his  style  as  a  writer  are  the  obituary 
notices  of  the  early  preachers,  inserted  in  the  old 
Minutes  from  1785  to  1808.  There  is  internal  evi- 
dence that  Asbury  wrote  all,  or  nearly  all,  these 
notices  up  to  1808.  I  have  some  doubt  whether  he 
wrote  those  from  1808  to  1814.  But  concerning 
those  previous  to  1808  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt 

These  notices  are  beautiful,  many  of  them  sur- 
passingly beautiful  specimens  of  obituary  writing. 
Some  of  them  are  very  brief,  concise,  and  clear — 
such  as  Tacitus  might  have  written.  Of  this  class 
are  the  notices  of  Pedicord,  Mair,  Gill,  and  Tunnel. 
Others  are  more  extended,  yet  chaste  and  pertinent. 
I  have  never  read  more  appropriately  beautiful  me- 
moirs than  those  of  Reuben  Ellis,  Tobias  Gibson, 
Wilson  Lee,  and  Richard  Whatcoat 

There  are  probably  those  yet  living  who  could 
give,  from  personal  recollection,  a  description  of 
his  manner,  style,  and  character  as  a  preacher.  Un- 
fortunately for  me  I  never  saw  him.  I  should  have 
seen  him  at  the  New  England  conference  of  1814 
had  not  his  health  so  failed  as  to  prevent  his  ar- 
rival. I  was  but  a  child  then,  but  I  walked  some 
miles  to  the  conference  to  hear  M'Eendree,  and  I 
would  have  walked  a  hundred  miles  to  hear  Asbury. 
I  can  only  form  some  estimate  of  his  preaching 
talents  from  the  notices  of  his  texts  and  heads  of 
sermons  in  his  journal.  His  texts  seem  always 
appropriately  chosen,  and  his  thoughts  presented 
in  a  natural  order  and  simple  style.  He  seldom 
meddled  with  controversy  or  metaphysics.  He  dis- 
cussed the  fundamental  doctrines  of  evangelical 
religion  with  clear  exposition  and  forcible  logic. 
He  enforced  the  practical  precepts  of  Christian 
duty.  He  denounced  sin  sometimes  in  terrible 
language,  while  he  invited  the  sinner  to  Christ  in 
soft  and  soothing  tones. 

His  manner,  as  we  should  infer  from  his  own 
notices  in  his  journal,  was  generally  pointed  and 
energetic,  sometimes  boisterous.  His  voice  was 
deep  and  powerful,  but  he  could  speak  in  tones  of 
sweetest  melody,  melting  the  hardest  heart. 


In  looking  over  his  journals,  we  can  but  admire 
his  happy  selection  of  texts  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  preached.  Finding  the 
people  at  one  appointment  divided  among  them- 
selves, he  preached  from  these  words:  "This  is 
His  commandment,  that  we  should  beHere  on  the 
name  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  an- 
other." To  a  very  stupid  people  he  preached  from 
this  passage:  "The  word  preached  did  not  profit 
them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that 
heard  it"  Arriving  at  his  preaching-place  one 
summer  day,  and  beginning  the  services  just  as  a 
plentiful  shower,  after  a  long  season  of  drought, 
was  pouring  down  from  the  clouds,  he  chose  this 
text:  "As  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow 
from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but  water- 
eth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud, 
that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to 
the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  out  of 
my  mouth;  it  shall  not  return  to  me  void,  but  it 
shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall 
prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  send  it"  A  veiy 
small  congregation  he  encouraged  from  these  words: 
"  Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom."  Coming  unex- 
pectedly on  the  people  at  New  Rochelle,  he  preached 
to  as  many  as  could  be  suddenly  collected  from 
these  words:  "In  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not, 
the  Son  of  man  cometh."  A  very  worldly  and 
avaricious  congregation  he  alarmed  from  these 
words:  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
Before  a  congregation  of  careless  young  people  he 
enforced  the  words  of  Solomon:  "Rejoice,  O  young 
man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thy  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes;  but  know 
thou  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee 
into  judgment"  Having  heard  a  discourse  from 
an  Episcopal  clergyman  against  experimental  re- 
ligion, he  preached  at  evening  to  the  same  congre- 
gation from  these  words:  "The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Having 
heard  a  Presbyterian  minister  preach  a  sermon 
"too  metaphysical  and  superficial,"  he  preached  at 
evening  in  the  same  village  from  these  words:  "Ye 
have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be  the 
first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God."  To  a  new 
congregation,  who  seemed  to  be  wholly  ignorant 
of  Methodism,  and  to  know  little  of  any  thing,  he 
preached  from  these  words:  "May  we  know  what 
this  new  doctrine,  whereof  thou  speakest,  is?"  To 
a  people  whom  he  had  often  visited  with  little  suc- 
cess he  applied  these  words:  "I  am  afraid  of  you, 
lest  I  have  bestowed  labor  on  you  in  vain." 

He  seemed  never  to  choose  a  text  admitting  of 
mere  declamation;  nor  did  he  make  any  eflbrt  to 
produce  a  sensation,  and  acquire  applause  by  what 
is  usually  called  a  great  sermon.  His  object  was 
not  to  appear  great,  but  to  do  good.    He  seemed  to 
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understand  correctlj  the  rule  of  greatness  under 
the  Christian  dispensation — ^the  rule  that  determ- 
ines the  degree  of  greatness  bjthe  amount  of  good 
accomplished. 

For  a  superintendent  his  qualifications  were  of  a 
very  superior  order.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  human  nature  as  developed  in  every-day  life. 
He  understood  every  part  of  the  work  committed 
to  his  care,  and  easily  acquired,  as  by  intuition,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  men  associated  with 
him  in  the  ministry.  In  his  integrity,  his  pru- 
dence, his  conscientiousness,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  interest  of  the  Church,  the  preachers  and  the 
people  had  the  highest  confidence.  He  was  too 
wise  often  to  err,  and  too  firm  ever  to  be  unduly 
influenced  by  the  officious  and  designing,  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.  Seldom  would  any  at- 
tempts be  made,  and  if  made,  more  seldom  still 
would  it  prove  successful,  to  induce  him,  by  incor- 
rect representations,  to  overrate  or  underrate  any 
man  in  the  conference. 

It  would  seem  providential,  that,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Church,  such  a  man  was  spared  so  long  to 
mature  and  perfect  the  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment which  the  Methodists  had  adopted.  For 
thirty-two  years,  a  period  forming  a  cycle  in  human 
life,  he  presided  unquestioned  and  unrestrained 
over  the  destinies  of  the  Church.  He  lived  to  see 
the  system,  which  had  been  hastily  adopted  in 
1784,  amended,  modified,  and  better  adapted  than 
it  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  on  first  trial 
to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  Church. 
The  Discipline  adopted  at  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  in  1784  was  substantially  the  same  with 
that  of  the  English  Methodists.  It  had  grown  up 
in  England  under  the  Wesleyan  regime  by  custom 
and  usage,  forming  a  kind  of  common  law.  The 
original  rules  of  the  Wesleyan  conference  were 
few,  brief,  and  general.  Others  were  added,  one  at 
a  time,  as  circumstances  required.  The  regula- 
tions added  at  the  yearly  conferences  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Minutes  of  the  conference.  After 
some  time  all  the  regulations,  which  had  been  from 
time  to  time  adopted,  were  collected  and  published 
in  a  pamphlet  called  the  Larger  Minutes.  The 
American  Methodists,  at  the  General  conference  of 
1784,  adopted  these  regulations  in  all  respects,  so 
far  as  they  were  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Church  in  this  country.  Often  as  a  new  rule 
was  needed,  Asbury  would  propose  it  in  each  of 
the  annual  conferences.  If  sanctioned  by  all  the 
conferences,  it  became  a  rule  of  the  Discipline. 
In  1787  Bishop  Asbury,  while  confined  several 
weeks  by  lameness,  undertook  and  completed  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  Discipline,  arranging  its 
matter  under  appropriate  heads.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, assume  to  alter  any  old  or  to  add  any  new  rule. 
At  the  General  conferences  of  1792,  1796,  1800, 
and  1804,  many  alterations  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  were  made,  in  order  to  render  its  influ- 
ence more  eflicient  for  the  purposes  of  its  exist- 
ence— ^the  spreading  "of  Scriptural  holiness  over 


the  land."  Far  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  these 
modifications  were  made  by  the  suggestion  and 
sustained  by  the  influence  of  Asbury.  In  1808  an 
entire  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
General  conference.  The  conference  had  been  an 
assembly  of  all  the  elders  of  all  the  annual  confer- 
ences. From  1808  it  became  a  representative  body, 
with  general  powers,  under  certain  limitations  and 
restrictions.  This  was  what  Asbury  had  long 
desired,  and  he  was  happy  in  seeing  it  accom- 
plished. He  lived  till  he  saw  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  modified  and  amended  to  meet  the 
wants  which  experience  had  developed,  and  till  he 
saw  other  men  rising  up  capable  of  leading  on  the 
sacramental  host  to  victory  and  triumph. 

To  a  careless  observer  in  the  history  of  Asbury, 
the  man  might  seem  lost  in  the  minister  and  the 
bishop.  But,  in  truth,  he  had  qualities  of  mind 
which  might  have  made  him  eminent  in  any  station 
in  life.  We  need  not  say  he  was  eminent  as  a  C%rt«- 
tian  man.  The  history  of  his  life,  of  his  labors,  his 
travels,  his  sacrifices  and  zeal,  prove  him  a  man  of 
most  active  religious  benevolence.  No  man,  unsus- 
tained  by  the  hopes  and  unblest  by  the  joys  of  pure 
religion,  could  or  would  endurs  for  half  a  century 
the  physical  sufferings  and  mental  anxiety  which 
Asbury  voluntarily  sustained.  He  was  a  purely 
pious  and  deeply  devoted  man.  He  was  a  man  of 
faith  and  of  prayer.  His  notices,  however,  of  his 
religious  emotions  and  feelings  are  few  and  brief. 
He  seems  never  to  have  been  obtrusive  of  his  own 
exercises  of  mind.  Nor  did  he  ever  fall  into  a 
merely  contemplative  and  mystical  state  of  mind, 
foi^tting  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  an 
active,  not  a  quiescent  spirit.  Like  his  divine 
Master,  he  "went  about  doing  good."  Holiness  of 
heart  and  sanctification  of  soul  in  him  produced 
their  natural  fruit»~-zeal  and  active  benevolence. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  delicate  and  highly  refined 
sensibility.  He  was  alive  to  the  impress  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  in  art,  and  especially  in  moral 
phases.  His  notices  of  natural  scenery,  though 
brief,  are  often  highly  poetic.  Passing  through  a 
southern  forest  in  early  spring,  he  exclaims,  "Hail, 
ye  solitary  pines  1  the  jessamine  I  the  redbudi  the 
dogwood  I  how  charming  in  full  bloom  I"  Travel- 
ing along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  he 
says,  "This  country  is  a  continuous  landscape; 
the  fields  in  full  dress,  laden  with  plenty;  a  dis- 
tant view  of  Long  Island  and  the  Sound,  and  the 
spires  of  steeples  seen  from  the  distant  hills." 
Rambling  along  the  sea-beach,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  he  says,  "  The  sea  reminds  me  of  its  great 
Maker,  'who  stayeth  the  proud  waves  thereof.' 
Look  at  its  innumerable  productions;  the  diver- 
sified features  of  its  shores;  the  pimeta,  tall  and 
slender;  the  sheep  and  goats  frisking  in  the  shade 
or  browsing  in  the  sun.  Or  let  the  eye  be  directed 
to  the  waters,  and  behold  the  rolling  porpoise;  the 
eagles,  with  hovering  wing,  watching  for  their 
prey;  the  white  sail  of  the  solitary  vessel  tossed 
upon  the  distant  wave:  how  interesting  a  picture 
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do  all  these  objects  make  I"  Again  he  exclaims, 
while  journeying  along  in  Kew  England,  "How 
sweet  to  me  are  all  the  moving  and  still  life  scenes, 
which  surround  me  on  every  side  I  The  quiet  coun- 
try houses;  the  fields  and  orchards,  bearing  the 
promises  of  a  fruitful  year;  the  flocks  and  herds, 
the  hills,  and  vales,  and  dewy  meads,  the  gliding 
streams  and  murmuring  brooks.  And  thou,  too. 
Solitude,  with  thy  attendants.  Silence  and  Medi- 
tation 1  how  dost  thou  solace  my  pensive  mind 
after  the  tempest  of  fear,  and  care,  and  tumult  in 
the  noisy,  bustling  city  t" 

No  man  ever  had  a  finer  range  of  beautiful 
scenery  than  he.  What  an  endless  variety  of  land- 
scape must  have  flitted  before  him — Chills  crowned 
with  verdure  and  mountains  capped  with  perpetual 
snow,  valleys  blooming  with  beauty,  plains  stretch- 
ing away  in  evergreen  loveliness,  brooks  leaping 
and  running  over  their  pebbly  bed,  rivers  flowing 
stately  on  their  oceanward  way,  and  lakes  spread 
out  in  summer  serenity  over  the  earth  I  The  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Green  Moun- 
tains of  Vermont,  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Virginia, 
and  the  magnificent  Alleghanies  rose  in  g^ndeur 
along  his  annual  path.  The  evergreen  plains  of 
the  Saco,  the  magic  cities  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the 
lovely  intervales  of  the  Connecticut;  the  Highland 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  fairy  glens  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  the  misty  mountains  of  the  Poto- 
mac; the  terraced  plains  of  the  Ohio,  the  luxuriant 
forests  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  broad  planta- 
tions of  the  Savannah,  all  lay  within  the  purview 
of  his  eye,  as  he,  like  the  sun,  pursued  his  annual 
round. 

He  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  proprieties  of  life. 
If  on  calling,  in  his  joumeyings,  at  any  house  for 
refreshment  and  entertainment,  he  happened  to  ob- 
serve any  indications  of  an  inhospitable  spirit, 
and  if  he  did  not  meet  a  cordial  welcome,  he  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep  under  the  roof,  but,  however 
hungry  and  weary  he  might  be,  he  would  ride  away 
for  miles  to  some  more  congenial  quarters.  He  had 
often  to  pass  the  night  at  public  taverns,  where  he 
was  usually  exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  presence 
of  drunken  loafers.  Whenever  it  was  convenient, 
he  chose  in  his  travels  to  visit  for  refreshment  and 
entertainment  the  house  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  With  them  he  was  ever  welcome— with 
them  he  ever  felt  at  home. 

He  met  sometimes  strange  people,  and  he  occa- 
sionally makes  shrewd  remarks  on  incongruous 
traits  of  character  he  may  have  observed.  EEaving 
sat  patiently  for  a  long  time,  while  the  Virginia 
conference  were  discussing  some  small  matter,  with- 
out coming  to  any  decision,  he  exclaims,  "  Strange 
that  such  an  affiiir  should  occupy  for  so  long  the 
time  of  so  many  good  men.  Religion  will  do  great 
things,  but  it  does  not  make  Solomons."  He  found 
one  community  whom  he  describes  as  renowned  for 
two  remarkable  practices — ^"talking  about  religion 
and  stealing  horses. *'  One  would  think  a  religious 
horse-thief  rather  a  rare  character. 


He  was  often  oppressed,  as  any  one  in  his  cir- 
cumstances must  be,  with  a  sense  of  loneliness, 
almost  of  desolation.  With  as  warm  a  heart  as 
ever  beat  with  the  pulse  of  domesUc  aflfection,  he 
found  himself  in  age  homeless  and  utterly  alone  in 
the  world.  His  father  and  his  mother  were  dead; 
his  only  sister  had  died  in  childhood;  and  he,  for 
the  sake,  as  he  hoped,  of  being  more  useful  to  the 
Church,  had  formed  no  family  connections.  While 
seeing  in  the  family  of  a  friend  the  children  play- 
ing, he  felt  sad  at  the  thought  that  with  him  "  it 
was  the  evening  of  life,"  and  there  were  no  chil- 
dren to  climb  his  knee,  to  amuse  his  weary  hours, 
and  to  perpetuate  his  name  among  men.  He  had 
none  to  love,  but  those  whom  he  had  met  as 
strangers,  but  who  proved  to  be  friends.  And  them 
he  loved  intensely. 

His  love  ceased  not  during  the  life,  and  term- 
inated not  at  the  death  of  his  friends.  He  would, 
even  in  his  hurried  journeys,  go  often  ten  or  twenty 
miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit  an  old  friend,  or  even 
the  surviving  family  of  a  friend.  Nor  could  he 
forget  the  dead.  He  never  would  pass  heedless  the 
grave  of  a  friend.  He  would  turn  aside  from  the 
busy  walks  of  official  duty  to  a  solitary  walk  in 
the  graveyard.  He  would  lean  in  sorrow  over  the 
marble  that  might  mark  the  resting  place  of  the 
loved  one  of  his  heart  "Within  sight  of  this 
beautiful  mansion,"  says  he,  at  the  residence  of 
General  Worthington,  in  Ohio,  "lies  the  precious 
dust  of  Mary  Tiffin.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do 
to  forbear  weeping  over  her  speaking  grave.  How 
mutely  eloquent!  Ah,  the  world  knows  little  of 
my  sorrows — ^little  knows  how  dear  to  me  are  my 
friends,  end  how  deeply  I  feel  their  loss."  To  such 
bereavements  was  he  often  subject  Daring  the 
forty-five  years  of  his  ministry  in  America  he  had 
formed  a  great  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  and 
had  acquired  numerous  friends  in  every  section  of 
the  American  Union.  But  he  outlived  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  all  his  early  friends.  When  weary  and 
sick  he  now  might  arrive  at  some  hospitable  man- 
sion, whose  inmates  had  long  ago  bid  him  a  hearty 
welcome,  he  misses  the  familiar  faces  he  had  been 
wont  to  meet,  and  he  could  only  look  on  the  grave 
that  had  received  into  its  cold  and  cheerless  bosom 
the  friend  he  had  loved.  Asbury  was  not  one  of 
those  oblivious  philosophers  who  easily  forget  the 
dead,  nor  one  of  those  transcendental  religionists 
who  see  nothing  sacred  in  the  grave  of  a  loved  one. 
He  never  undertook  the  hopeless  task  of  reasoning 
himself  out  of  the  spontaneous  sentiments  of  his 
own  nature. 

Asbury  was  a  man  who  might  have  highly  en- 
joyed the  exquisite  pleasures  of  kome — of  home 
sanctified  by  the  presence  of  "wifie,  children,  and 
friends;"  yet  such  a  home  he  never  had.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  he  was  averse  to 
marriage.  This  opinion  derives  some  plansibility 
from  several  of  his  remarks,  occasionally  sarcastic, 
and  indicating  impatience,  in  relation  to  some  of 
the  preachers,  who   committed  matrimony,  and 
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soon  after  retired  from  the  itinerant  connection; 
yet  the  public  impression  on  this  matter  is  incor- 
rect. It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  sometimes, 
in  the  midst  of  the  perplexity  he  often  suffered 
from  the  want  of  men  to  supply  the  stations,  in- 
Teigh  against  the  matrimonial  propensity,  which 
had  deprived  the  Church  of  the  "seryices  of  more 
than  two  hundred  of  the  best  men  in  America." 
But  he  was  not  constitutionally  an  incorrigible 
bachelor.  The  reasons  why  he  never  married  are 
given  by  himself,  and  are  very  honorable  to  his 
heart  In  1804,  when  he  was  nearly  sixty  years 
old,  he  says,  "If  I  should  die  in  cdUbacy,  which 
I  think  quite  probable,  I  give  the  following  reasons 
for  what  can  scarcely  be  called  my  choice,  I  was 
called  in  my  fourteenth  year.  I  began  my  pub- 
lic exercises  between  sixteen  and  seventeen.  At 
twenty-one  I  traveled.  At  twenty-six  I  came  to 
America.  Thus  far  I  had  reasons  enough  for  a 
single  life.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  return  to 
Europe  at  thirty  years  of  age,  but  the  war  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  ten  years  before  we  had  a  settled, 
lasting  peace.  This  was  no  time  to  many  or  be 
given  in  marriage.  At  thirty-nine  I  was  ordained 
Superintendent  Bishop  in  America.  Among  the 
duties  imposed  on  me  by  my  office  was  that  of 
traveling  extensively,  and  I  could  hardly  expect 
to  find  a  woman  with  grace  to  induce  her  willingly 
to  live  but  one  week  out  of  fifty-two  with  her  hus- 
band. Besides,  what  right  has  any  man  to  take 
advantage  of  the  affections  of  a  woman,  make  her 
his  wife,  and  by  a  voluntary  absence  subvert  the 
whole  order  and  economy  of  the  marriage  state,  by 
separating  those  whom  neither  God,  nature,  nor  the 
requirements  of  civU  society  permit  long  to  be  put 
asunder?  It  is  neither  just  nor  generous.  I  may 
add  to  this,  that  I  had  little  money,  and  with  this 
little  I  adminiBtered  to  the  necessities  of  a  beloved 
mother  till  I  was  fifty-seven.  If  I  have  done 
wrong,  I  hope  Qod  and  the  eex  will  forgive  me. 
It  is  my  daty  now  to  bestow  the  pittance  I  may 
have  to  spare  upon  the  widows,  and  fatherless  girls, 
and  poor  married  men." 

Asbury  lived  to  see  vast  and  wonderful  changes 
in  the  state  and  the  Ohurch.  He  had  seen  the  }>eo- 
ple  of  the  American  states  increase  in  number  from 
two  millions  to  eight  millions.  He  had  seen  them 
victorious  in  two  ware  with  England.  He  had  seen 
them  rising  rapidly  in  wealth  and  power,  and  he 
had  learned  to  entertain  a  magnificent  conception 
of  the  future  extent  and  power  of  the  republic. 

When  he  landed  on  the  American  shores,  the 
number  of  Methodists  did  not  exceed  six  hundred, 
with  some  six  or  seven  preachera.  Before  his  death 
the  number  of  members  had  increased  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  the  number  of  preachere  to 
seven  hundred — an  increase  of  one  hundred  fold  of 
preachera,  and  of  more  than  three  hundred  fold  of 
membere.  And  he  had  faith  in  the  future  success 
and  triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted his  life.  He  believed  the  Methodists  would 
yet  become  a  great  and  a  powerful  people.    In 


this  faith  he  lived,  in  this  faith  he  triumphantly 
passed  away. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  con- 
ceived of  the  degree  of  greatness  and  of  glory 
to  which  his  adopted  country,  and  the  Chureh  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  would  arrive  in  the 
course  of  one  third  of  a  century  after  his  death; 
yet  to  such  a  mind  as  his  there  must  often  have 
opened  prospects  of  soxpasslng  beauty,  extending 
through  all  the  future.  He  must  have  seen,  by 
faith,  the  embattled  hosts  of  the  Lord,  marshaled 
under  the  bold  and  fearless  leader  who  had  been 
raised  up  by  his  own  ministry,  marohing  forth 
« conquering  and  to  conquer"  over  all  the  moun- 
tains, and  valleys,  and  plains  of  the  American 
continent.  He  had  been  long  anxious  to  see,  be- 
fore his  death,  the  superintendence  of  the  Ohureh 
committed  to  some  one  of  American  birth— 4ome 
Elisha,  on  whom  might  fall  the  mantle  of  Elijah. 
The  Lord  granted  him  the  desire  of  his  heart.  In 
M'Kendree  Asbury  saw  all  he  could  hope,  all  he 
could  desire.  To  the  hands  of  such  a  one  was  he 
willing  to  resign  the  scepter  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority over  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohureh.  Nor 
did  he  overrate  the  virtues  of  that  excellent  man, 
the  noble,  the  magnanimous,  the  chivalrous,  the 
devout,  the  eloquent  M'Kendree.  And  could  he 
have  seen  the  eloquent  Qeorge,  the  amiable  Roberts, 
and  the  learned  Emory,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
worthy  men  yet  living,  occupying  the  episcopal 
chair,  he  would  have  said,  like  the  saint  of  old, 
"Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 


APPEAL. 


*y  AZiXOa  OAMMt. 


If  sin  e'er  swept  thee  firom  the  light 

That  falls  from  Jesus'  cross — 
If  thou  hast  learned  in  sorrow's  night 

Earth's  nothingness  and  dross- 
Forget  not  thou  the  evil  day. 
But  prey,  and  do  not  cease  to  pray 
For  all  thy  brethren  gone  astrey. 

And  if,  in  childhood's  guiltless  houra. 

The  wisdom  of  the  truth 
Thy  footsteps  led  through  fields  of  flowere 

That  brightly  stretched  to  youth, 
O,  is  there  not  the  greater  need 
That  thou  shouldst  give  more  earnest  heed 
To  whom  that  wisdom  never  freed? 

For  though  thou  art  with  cleanest  hands 

A  follower  of  the  Lord, 
In  meekness  keeping  the  commands 

Found  written  in  the  word. 
Of  God's  great  household  few  are  they 
Who  call  upon  him  day  by  day — 
Pray  thou  for  those  who  never  pray  I 


MY  FATHER'S  BIRTHDAY. 


KY  FATHBR'8  BIRTHDAT. 


How  fast  the  birthdays  come!  each  successive 
year  shorter  than  the  last  And  can  it  be  that 
more  than  a  half  a  century  has  rolled  over  my 
father's  head?  that  its  wintery  storms  and  summer 
heats,  its  spring-time  joys  and  autumn  sorrows, 
have  left  the  heart  still  green  and  feelings  yerdure 
fresh?  How  gently  have  the  footprints  of  Time 
left  their  impress  on  his  brow!  how  lightly  left 
his  frost-work  on  "my  father's  clustering  hair  I" 

And  yet  for  him  earth's  struggles  and  its  storms 
have  not  been  light  He  has  met  the  wayes  of 
trouble  and  affliction,  and  stemmed  them  nobly. 
Faith  and  hope  haye  been  to  him  the  beacons 
whose  lambent  flames  have  illuminated  his  path, 
guarding  him  from  the  rocks  and  quicksands  that 
haye  met  him  on  his  way. 

Can  my  father  realize  that  he  has  a  daughter 
who  has  seen  a  fourth  of  a  century  to  greet  him 
with  her  heart-felt  wishes  and  loye? — a  loye  which 
she  brings  forth  from  the  inmost  shrine  of  her 
heart,  and  lays  as  a  tribute  at  his  feet?  Does  not 
this  thought  make  him  bow  to  the  weight  of  years 
and  own  the  supremacy  of  Time? 

The  thought  of  old  age  brings  with  it  nothing 
painful  or  reyolting  to  my  feelings,  unless  it  be  a 
vision  of  that  second  childhood  which  creeps  upon 
us,  when  pursuing,  with  faltering  footsteps,  the 
declivity  of  life;  and  then,  alas!  we  feel  that  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  we  would  not  wish  to 
live. 

Could  we  but  say,  let  old  age  come— -let  Time 
scatter  his  hoar-frost  on  our  head,  and  stamp  his 
furrows  on  our  brow— let  the  palsied  limbs  tremble, 
the  aged  head  quake,  and  the  bright  eye  lose  its 
brightness,  our  hearU  shall  know  no  sear;  youth 
shall  reign  forever  there;  love,  friendship,  and  gen- 
erous sympathy  still  own  their  sway.  The  dim 
eye  shall  kindle  as  the  faint  glimpses  of  the  beau- 
tiful yet  meets  it;  and  in  the  heart  it  shall  find  its 
counterpart  of  still  deeper  emotion,  as  it  lives 
again  in  the  recollection  of  by-gone  days.  The 
fading  vision  might  not  permit  us  to  hold  silent 
and  rapt  communings  with  our  favorite  authors; 
but  the  pleasures  of  a  cultivated  intellect  and  stored 
knowledge  should  still  be  ours,  as  we  held  sweet 
converse  with  our  friends.  Then  would  old  age 
lose  all  its  dread. 

But  O,  to  think  that  instead  we  have  the  torturing 
fear  of  imbecility,  as  well  as  infirmity,  is  a  vista 
drear  and  dark  I  Love,  joy,  hope,  memory,  and 
anticipation  will  not,  as  now,  cause  the  crimson 
stream  to  quicken  in  our  veins;  glorious  youth's 
high  swelling  gives  place  to  the  cold  tide  of  age; 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  which  now  fill  us 
with  delight  will  then  only  cloud  our  souls  with 
an  inexpressible  sadness;  we  shall  know  no  more 
the  delights  of  sentiment,  never  again  feel  the  rush 
of  joyous  spirits— even  the  radiant  and  cheering 


ray  of  religion  forever  fled;  aQ,  all,  in  the  gloomy 
vacant  past,  and  we,  poor,  helpless  mortals,  with 
scarce  our  instincts  left  I  O,  can  we  brook  the 
thought  that  we  shall  ever  be  thus?  Let  me  rather 
be  taken  from  all  I  love  with  thought  still  clear 
and  a  heart  yet  beating  with  affection.  Let  me  go 
from  this  world  before  "the  days  draw  nigh  is 
which  we  have  no  pleasure  in  them."  Let  me  give 
evidence  that  my  soul  is  strong.  Then  shall  I  wel- 
come the  grim  messenger  only  as  a  sure  guide  to 
the  portals  of  brighter  day. 

But  mayhap  it  seems  strange  on  this  festive  day 
to  sing  so  sad  a  strain  to  the  future.  And  I  should 
be  called  melancholy,  prematurely  old,  were  I  to 
sing  of  feeling  already  the  fleetingness  of  youthful 
joys,  or  knowing,  by  experience,  the  evanescence  of 
earthly  pleasure. 

My  thoughts  to-day  are  busy  with  the  past-.  My 
childhood  and  youth  rise  before  me,  and  by  their 
side  stands  my  father;  his  kind  eyes  are  looking 
on  me  now;  and,  as  I  meet  their  tender  gaze,  can  I 
forget  the  many  times  when  I  had  the  misery  of 
knowing  that  my  errors  had  wounded  his  heart? 
O,  yes,  my  father!  and  could  your  child  live  over 
again  a  few,  a  very  few,  years  of  the  past,  how 
fondly  and  faithfully  would  she  strive  to  impart 
joy  to  your  heart,  and  reflect  honor  on  your  name! 
To  me,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of 
Miss  Bremer,  and  one  which  vibrated  to  a  sympa- 
thetic chord  in  my  heart,  was  the  following:  "  We 
talk  a  great  deal  about  the  beauty  of  maternal  love. 
Paternal  love  has  something  perhaps  yet  more  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  in  it.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  he 
who  has  had  the  happiness  of  experiencing  the  care- 
ful culture  of  a  loving  yet,  at  the  same  time,  upright 
father,  can,  with  fuller  feeling  and  with  more  in- 
ward understanding  than  any  other,  lift  his  heart 
to  Heaven  in  that  universal  prayer  of  the  human 
race,  'Our  Father.'"  And  this  happiness,  this 
great  blessing,  has  been  bestowed  upon  me,  has 
been  mine,  and,  from  the  depths  of  a  grateful  heart, 
I  thank  my  heavenly  Father  who  has  vouchsafed 
to  me  this  great  good. 

My  father  to  his  children  has  been  an  example  of 
perfection;  and  now,  with  matured  judgment,  they 
can  find  no  fault  with  which  to  reproach  him,  save 
too  great  tenderness. 

Can  the  child  of  fond  and  upright  parents  look 
back  upon  the  thousand  occurrences  of  everyday 
life,  and  there  see  plainly  the  faults  which  grieved 
those  kind  hearts,  without  deep  sadness  and  re- 
gret? Can  she  trace,  in  this  panorama  of  the  past, 
the  hours  of  weariness  she  might  have  prevented 
and  soothed,  the  cares  she  could  have  lightened, 
the  sorrows  alleviated,  and  thus,  by  gentle  and 
filial  attentions,  doubly,  ay,  trebly,  increased  the 
happiness  which  should  have  been  dear  to  her  as 
life,  without  a  longing  that  can  not  be  repressed  to 
live  over  again  those  years  of  thoughtlessness? 
But  ah,  those  days  are  gone  forever  I  I  have  left 
the  hearts  that  loved  me  in  the  home  of  my  child- 
hood.   I  live  for  others— for  other  duties;  yes,  they 
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are  pleasant,  and  I  would  not  exchange  them;  but 
I  woold  that  in  mj  memorj  were  the  peaceful 
feeling  of  life  and  its  duties  well  and  perfectly 
fuimied. 

I  bless  my  father  for  his  kind  instructions — the 
memory  of  his  words  is  very  pleasant.  He  has 
said  he  would  not  his  children  should  mourn  in 
gloom  and  sadness  when  he  is  taken  away.  We 
ahonld  speak  of  him  cheerfully,  as  having  gone  a 
little  in  advance  of  them  upon  a  journey.  I  have 
not  fortitude  to  ask  my  heart  whether  it  would 
stand  the  test  of  such  an  ordeal.  I  could  not 
probe  that  heart  to  answer  it;  for  the  idea  of  sepa- 
ration, even  in  this  world,  has  something  of  pain  in 
it  I  bless  my  heavenly  Father  that  my  earthly  pa- 
rents are  spared  for  me  to  acknowledge  every  error 
past,  and  ask  their  forgiveness  for  every  thought- 
less pang  that  wayward  youth  may  have  occa- 
sioned. I  bless  him  that  I  may  pour  forth  the  full 
tide  of  love,  and  fear  no  staying  hand. 

May  many,  many  happy  years  crown  my  father's 
life!  And  if,  in  the  memory  of  the  past,  there 
come  visions  which  sadden  the  heart,  may  they 
be  lost  in  the  joys  of  the  fiiturel  May  his  life 
glide  on  peacefully  and  gently,  without  a  wave  of 
sorrow  or  misfortune  to  disturb  its  serenity  1  and 
when  called  upon  to  meet  its  close,  may  he, 

"Soatained  and  toothed 
By  aa  nsfalterinr  tntt,  approach  hit  gnr; 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  draperjr  of  his  conoh 
Aronad  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams!" 


BAINY  DAIS. 


BT  CRXTX0U9. 


Thx  following  inklings,  penned  when  outdoor 
locomotion  was  too  disagreeable  for  an  invalid,  are 
at  your  disposal.  If  you  should  deem  them  of 
any  value,  you  can  insert  them  in  your  periodical. 
Like  Lacon,  I  am  fond  of  essays  briefly  written, 
though  not  like  him  have  I  any  claim  to  literary 
finish  or  superiority. 

PRESENCE  OP  MIND. 

The  public  speaker,  above  all  others,  should  pos- 
sess great  presence  of  mind.  Kev.  George  White- 
field,  the  cotemporary  of  Wesley,  furnishes,  in  his 
life  and  experience,  some  fine  instances  of  this 
almost  indispensable  quality.  When  in  the  hight 
of  his  popularity,  one  of  the  English  nobility,  prob- 
ably hord  Glare,  applied  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  request- 
ing his  influence  in  electing  his  lordship  to  some 
particular  office  at  the  next  general  election.  Mr. 
Whitefield,  from  the  vast  power  of  his  fame,  might 
have  done  considerable  toward  accomplishing  the 
desire  of  hord  Glare;  but  he  declined  totally  any 
interference  in  the  matter,  merely  replying  that  in 
general  elections  he  never  interfered,  but  that  he 
earnestly  exhorted  his  lordship  to  use  diligence  to 
make  his  particular  "calling  and  election  sure." 


THE  QUEEN  OP  DAYS. 

When  the  miners  first  commenced  their  opera- 
tions in  California,  they  worked  as  well  on  the 
Sabbath  as  on  any  other  day.  They  allowed  them- 
selves no  cessation  to  their  toils.  At  last,  however, 
they  found  that  their  course  was  injurious  to  their 
heidth  and  destructive  to  their  enjoyment.  Their 
policy  was  the  dictation  of  wisdom.  A  course  of 
constant  labor  mast  prove  injurious  in  more  re- 
spects than  one  to  every  man.  The  Sabbath  is  our 
market-day  for  heaven,  when  we  take  in  spiritual 
provision  and  physical  rest  for  the  week  coming 
upon  us.  As  a  fine  sky  is  to  the  husbandman,  as 
the  tide  is  to  the  waterman,  as  a  fair  wind  is  to  the 
sailor,  so  is  the  Sabbath  to  the  soul.  Blot  it  from 
the  Christian's  sky,  and  all  else  would  be  dark  and 
cheerless. 

THE  SOUND  OP  THE  OCEAN. 

Writers  on  geography  speak  of  a  singular  dis- 
tinction between  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  and  that 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  sea-board  of  the 
Atlantic  there  is  a  continuous  roar  of  the  plunging 
waves.  On  that  of  the  Pacific  the  slow,  regular 
swells  of  the  great  ocean's  heart  roll  inward  in 
unbroken  lines,  and  fall  with  single,  grand  crashes, 
with  intervals  of  dead  silence  between.  "They 
may  be  heard  through  the  day,"  says  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, "  if  one  listens,  like  a  solemn  undertone  to  all 
the  shallow  noises  of  the  day;  but,  at  midnight, 
when  all  else  is  still,  those  successive  shocks  fall 
upon  the  ear  with  a  sensation  of  inexpressible  so- 
lemnity. Their  constant  repetition  at  last  produces 
a  feeling  something  like  terror.  A  spirit  worn  and 
weakened  by  some  scathing  sorrow  could  scarcely 
bear  the  reverberation." 

THE  CBOWNINO  OBACE. 

To  be  haughty  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  man; 
and  yet  how  much  is  haughtiness  disliked  by  all ! 
The  humble  and  the  lowly  man  is  the  one  whom 
all  love.  Humility  sinks  no  one  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world.  It  tends  to  the  true  elevation  of  man. 
There  is  a  little  plant  called  the  violet  which  grows 
very  low,  and  covers  itself  with  its  own  leaves.  It 
seems  to  seek  the  most  sequestered  parts  of  the 
valley  and  the  woodland.  Of  all  flowera  it  has  the 
most  delicious  and  fragrant  smell.  How  beautiful 
an  illustration  of  that  grace  of  all  graces,  that  jewel 
of  the  soul — humility  of  soull 

ENDLESS  PLEASUP.es. 

The  pleasures  of  sin,  make  the  most  that  we  can 
of  them,  are  but  for  a  season.  Longer  than  this 
short  life  they  can  not  last;  up  to  its  final  close 
they  seldom  or  ever  remain.  Death  calls  upon  the 
man  of  the  world  to  strip  and  die;  and  this  world 
can  take  away  what  it  gave.  How  different  the 
pleasures  of  religion  1  The  world  did  not  give  the 
good  man  his  happiness;  nor  can  it  take  his  happi- 
ness away.  It  came  from  God.  It  will  last  while 
God  lives.  It  will  stay  with  the  Christian  forever. 
The  joy  of  the  Christian  is  a  joy  which  death 
increases  and  eternity  crowns.  Then  will  he  drink, 
and  be  satisfied;  then  will  he  have  access  to  rivers 
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of  pleasure  at  God's  right  hand  for  evenDore,  where 
there  will  be  all  sunshine  and  no  storm,  where 
there  will  be  a  day  that  shall  never  be  followed  by 
a  night,  where  the  sun  shall  neyer  set,  and  where 
"the  days  of  mourning  shall  be  ended" — 

"A  perpetuity  of  bliss  is  bliss: 
Conld  you,  so  rich  in  raptnra,  fsar  an  end, 
That  ghastlj  thonght  would  drink  op  all  row  joj, 
And  qnite  nnparadiso  tha  realms  of  lifht.'' 

APPREHENSIONS  OF  DSATH. 

Thousands  feel  the  pangs  of  death  in  imagina- 
tion before  the  reality  reaches  them.  We  sit  down 
and  think  of  the  winding-sheet,  and  the  mourning 
friends,  and  the  funeral  service — ^"the  deep,  damp 
vault,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave."  We  think  we 
feel  the  clods  rumbling  above  us,  and  breaking 
through  our  coffin,  and  worms  rioting  in  our  flesh. 
Mournful  have  been  the  feelings  and  horrible  the 
apprehensions  of  the  sinner  in  regard  to  his  dying 
hour.  That  sensitive  and  delicate  poet  of  Eng* 
land,  poor  John  Keats,  when  conversing  with  a 
friend  in  regard  to  his  long  sleep  in  the  grave, 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  "Bven  now  I  feel  the 
flowers  above  my  grave,  and  the  tread  of  passers-by 
in  the  turf  of  my  tomb  I"  But  different  are  all  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  love  Jesus.  He  has  laid  in 
the  tomb  himself,  and  "left  there  a  long  perfume." 
To  the  believer  the  grave  is  but  the  portal  to 
immortality.  There  it  is  that  he  lays  aside  the 
habiliments  of  mortality,  and  steps  into  the  wide 
and  boundless  realms  of  an  endless  being. 

THE  CEMETERY  OP  THE  ALPS. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  Europe, 
is  a  building  called  the  Morgue,  or  receptacle  of 
the  dead.  Lost  travelers,  found  in  snow-drifts,  are 
disinterred  and  deposited  there.  The  floor  is  thick 
with  nameless  skulls  and  bones.  Around  the  walls 
are  groups  of  poor  suffSerers  in  the  veiy  position  in 
which  they  died — frigid  as  marble,  and,  in  the 
eternal  frost  of  that  region,  almost  as  uncrumbling. 
There  is  a  mother  with  an  infant  child  at  her 
breast.  "  The  face  of  the  little  one,"  says  a  trav- 
eler of  the  Alps,  "  remains  pressed  to  the  mother's 
bosom,  only  the  back  part  of  the  skull  being  visi- 
ble, tjie  body  enfolded  in  her  careful  arms^-careful 
in  vain,  affectionate  in  vain,  to  shield  her  offspring 
from  the  elemental  wrath  of  the  tempest."  There 
are  other  groups  more  indistinct;  but  this,  in  con- 
nection with  one  other,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Tou  look  at  all  this  through  a  grated  window, 
with  just  enough  of  light  to  make  it  solemnly  and 
distinctly  visible,  and  to  read  in  it  a  powerful 
record  of  mental  and  physical  agony  and  of  ma- 
ternal love  in  death.  That  little  child  hiding  its 
face  in  its  mother's  bosom— that  mother  frosen  in 
death!— one  can  never  forget  the  group,  nor  the 
memento  mori,  nor  the  token  of  deathless  love. 

INDUL3ENCE  OP  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Silent  speculators  or  thinkers  are  apt  to  be  great 
indulgers  of  the  imagination.  When  we  are  alone 
we  are  not  always  busy;  that  is,  we  are  not  always 
employed  with  external  objects.     Hence,  we  en- 


deavor to  find  pleasure  in  our  own  thoughts,  and 
must  conceive  ourselves  to  be  what  we  are  not;  for 
who  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  or  who  is  pleased  with 
himself?  "We  then  expatiate,"  says  Dr.  Samud 
Johnson,  "in  boundless  futurity,  and  call  from  all 
imaginable  conditions  that  which  for  the  present 
moment  we  should  most  desire,  and  use  our  desires 
with  impossible  enjoyments,  and  confer  upon  pride 
unattainable  dominion.  The  mind  danees  from 
scene  to  scene,  unites  all  pleasures  in  all  combina- 
tions, and  riots  in  delights,  which  nature  and  for> 
tune,  with  all  their  bounty,  can  not  bestow.  In 
time,  some  particular  train  of  ideas  fixes  the  atten- 
tion; all  other  intellectual  gratifications  are  re- 
jected; the  mind,  in  weariness  or  leisure,  recun 
constantly  to  the  favorite  conception,  and  feasts  in 
the  luscious  falsehood,  whenever  she  is  offended 
with  the  bitterness  of  truth.  By  degrees  the  reign 
of  fancy  is  confirmed.  She  grows  first  imperious, 
and  in  time  despotic.  Then  fictions  begin  to  oper- 
ate as  lealittes,  false  opinions  festen  upon  the 
mind,  and  life  passes  in  dreams  of  rapture  or  of 
anguish." 

POLITENESS  OP  AMERICAN  LADIES. 

Ladies  in  America  are  more  favored  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem 
properly  to  appreciate  the  kindnesses  firequently 
showered  upon  them.  Rev.  Mr.  Headley,  writing 
from  Italy  to  a  friend,  makes  the  following  very 
apposite  question:  "Have  you  never  in  Broadway, 
New  York,  when  the  omnibus  was  full,  stepped 
out  into  the  rain  to  let  a  lady  take  your  place,  which 
she  most  unhesitatingly  did,  and  with  an  indiffer- 
ence in  her  manner  as  if  she  considered  it  the 
merest  trifle  in  the  world  you  had  done  T"  Some 
English  tourists  have  made  remarks  equally  severe 
in  regard  to  our  ladies.  We  do  not  exactly  in- 
dorse all  that  they  say;  and  simply  because  we 
do  not  think  them  altogether  just,  and  because  we 
do  not  think  that  men  should  be  bowed  to  and 
smiled  at  by  the  ladies  as  a  sort  of  pay  for  what 
they  may  happen  to  do;  yet  we  do  contend  that 
civility  should  be  noticed  always,  and  rewarded 
sometimes.  Men  are  not  usually  so  polite  as  they 
might  be;  they  are  not,  perhaps,  quite  as  polite  as 
the  ladies  themselves;  but  their  lack  of  politeness 
is  no  excuse  for  an  omission  of  the  duty  in  the  fair 
sex.  Rudeness,  the  opposite  of  politeness,  is  thus 
struck  off  by  William  Shakspeare: 

"  Fit  for  the  moantains  and  the  eares. 
Where  mannert  ne'er  were  prcaeh'd." 

TEE  MISERABLE  SLUOOARD. 

ITp,  sluggard,  to  the  field,  and  work.  No  person 
can  be  healthful  or  happy  without  exercise.  Misery 
of  body,  and  next  misery  of  mind,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  idleness.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain. 
Do  not  work  yourself  to  excess.  Do  not  start  with 
the  early  twilight  of  morning  and  chase  on  till  the 
end  of  the  twilight  of  evening.  That  way  would 
end  in  your  injury.  But  work  regularly,  work  spir- 
itedly, work  heartily,  work  enough.  Then  will 
your  bread  be  sweet,  and  your  rest  refreshing. 
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The  father  of  W.  having  determined  upon  re- 
moving to  Chillicoihe,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  sold  out 
his  property-  in  Charleston,  and  commenced  mak- 
ing anangements  for  the  voyage.  We  say  for  the 
oofc^;  for  such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
roads,  especially  down  the  Kanawha  river,  that  no 
one  would  think  of  encountering  the  perils  of  trav- 
^ing  on  them  with  loaded  wagons  where  navigable 
;watien  led  to  the  place  of  destination.  And  as 
boats  were  very  seldom  found  running  between 
the  Kanawha  and  Chillicothe,  it  became  necessaiy 
for  the  family  to  charter  a  boat  for  the  voyage,  or 
purchase  or  build  one.  By  consent  of  their  father, 
young  W.  and  his  brother  determined  upon  build- 
ing a  batteau — a  kind  of  boat  then  much  in  use, 
and  smaller  than  the  ordinary  keel-boat  Employ- 
ing a  boat  carpenter  to  assist  them,  they  built  and 
finished  a  neat  and  substantial  batteau  of  about 
eight  tons  burden,  with  oars,  setting-poles,  and 
other  necessary  rigging.  On  board  of  this  boat 
were  stowed  all  the  household  goods,  mechanic 
tools,  and  stock  of  materials;  and  on  it  the  family 
embarked  for  the  voyage-— descending  the  Kanawha 
riTer  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio;  thence  down 
the  latter  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river,  which 
they  ascended  to  Chillicothe. 

In  this  age  of  Macadamised  turnpikes,  and  rail- 
TiMuls,  and  steamboats,  the  young  reader  may  have 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  privations  and  dis- 
comforts of  traveling,  with  snidl-like  speed,  in  an 
o}>en  boat  on  the  western  waters,  in  the  olden  time. 
Por  the  edification,  then,  of  such  reader,  we  have 
concluded  to  give  an  example  of  that  primitive 
mode  of  traveling,  by  copying  from  the  "log-book  " 
of  young  W,  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  his 
father's  family,  from  Charleston,  on  the  Kanawha, 
to  Chillicothe,  O.,  which  may  show,  as  Sam  Patch 
used  to  say,  that  "some  things  can  be  done  as  well 
as  others."  This  voyage,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
dates  noticed,  was  conmienced  on  the  Sabbath. 
Why  that  holy  day  was  thus  desecrated  no  excuse 
nor  reason  is  given  in  the  narrative;  and  for  aught 
Uiat  appears,  it  could  as  well— 4Lnd  surely  ought 
to— have  been  deferred  till  the  next  day.  But  at 
that  time  the  Sabbath  was  not  very  strictly  ob- 
served on  the  Kanawha.  And  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  commence  a  journey  on  that  day. 
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and  to  continue  a  journey  on  the  Sabbath  was 
thought  a  matter  of  course.  But,  thanks  be  to 
OodI  better  light  has  since  shone  out — ^upon  the 
moral  and  religious  world,  at  least;  and  no  one 
who  means  to  preserve  a  good  conscience  and  his 
reputation  would  now  willingly  forfeit  both  by 
unnecessarily  traveling  on  God's  holy  Sabbath. 

But  to  the  "log-book:" 

"Sunday,  May  3, 1807.  All  things  being  ready, 
about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  family  went  on  board, 
and  we  shoved  oiF  into  the  stream.  We  had  en- 
gaged and  taken  on  board  two  young  men,  bound 
for  Chillicothe  also,  who  worked  their  passage  by 
assisting  in  the  navigation  of  the  boat.  In  ih6 
course  of  the  day,  stopped  to  make  farewell  calls 
at  Wilson's,  at  Fowler's,  at  Hudson's,  at  Tays's, 
mouth  of  Coal  river,  and  at  Tacketfs.  Passed  die 
mouth  of  Pocatalico  creek  about  two  miles,  and 
went  ashore  and  encamped  for  the  night,  under  the 
dense  foliage  of  some  sycamore-trees. 

"Monday,  ith.  Embarked  early,  and  started. 
On  passing  the '  Red  House  shoals,'  we  found  that 
the  rise  in  theOhio  had  backed  up  the  Kanawha  to 
the  foot  of  this  shoal.  In  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon we  encountered  very  strong  head-winds,  which 
by  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  had  increased  so  much,  that, 
at  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Eighteen  Mile 
creek,  we  were  compelled  to  go  to  shore  to  avoid 
being  swamped  by  the  waves.  Here  we  encamped 
for  the  night. 

"Tuesday,  &tk.  Started  early,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  three  miles  when  rain  set  in, 
and  continued  without  intermission  for  about  four 
hours.  Stopped  at  Leonard  Cooper's  and  break- 
fasted, and  remained  there  till  the  rain  ceased. 
Afterward  went  out  to  the  hills,  and  got  some 
hickory  poles  to  make  a  frame  of  boughs  for  a 
cover  over  the  boat,  and  shaved  and  fixed  them 
up  while  floating  down  stream.  Proceeded  to  Point 
Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  which  we 
reached  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  After  getting  some 
provisions,  we  turned  up  the  Ohio  river  about  a 
mile,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Vansandt,  where  we 
remained  till  next  morning.  Mr.  Vansandt  was 
from  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  and  had  long  been  a 
Methodist  local  preacher  of  some  note,  who  used 
to  stop  at  our  house  in  Charleston,  and  sometimes 
preached  there. 

"  Wednesday,  eth.  After  breakfast,  Mr.  Vansandt 
and  his  family  accompanied  us  on  the  boat  as  far 
as  Gallipolis,  four  mUes  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha,  where  we  landed  them,  and  pursued  our 
voyage.  Late  in  the  afternoon  stopped  a  short  time 
at  Jesse  Spurloek's,  another  old  acquaintance,  on 
the  Virginia  side;  and  a  mile  forther  on  went 
aahore  and  cooked  supper,  and,  after  shoving  off, 
we  supped  on  board,  and  then  fixed  up  the  cover 
over  the  boat,  and  adjusted  our  berths  for  sleeping 
on  board,  and  fioating  all  night,  which  we  did. 

"Thuraday,  7ih.  "Upon  inquiry  of  some  person 
on  shore,  early  in  the  morning,  we  found  we  had 
fioated  thirty-seven  miles  during  the  night    Below 
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the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  riyer— which  is  the  bound- 
ary between  Virginia  and  Kentucky — ^there  are  bet- 
ter houses,  and  the  land  is  generally  in  a  better 
state  of  cultivation,  than  above  that  point.  From 
one  place  on  the  river  there  were  four  shingle-roofed 
houses  in  our  view  I  How  charming  are  the  views 
along  this  beautiful  river  I  The  hills  which  skirt 
the  rich,  alluvial  bottoms— whether  receding  with 
gentle  ascent,  or  rising  abruptly  with  rocky  cliffis — 
lend  alike  enchantment  to  the  scenery.  These  wide, 
alluvial  bottom  lands  are  covered  with  a  deep  soil 
of  surpassing  richness.  Indeed,  almost  the  entire 
state  of  Ohio,  I  am  told,  has  a  fertile  and  undula- 
ting surface,  nearly  all  capable  of  a  high  state  of 
profitable  cultivation.  And  such  is  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  inhab- 
itanta,  with  the  rapid  tide  of  emigration  flowing 
into  it,  that  it  will  probably  one  day  exceed  any 
country  in  the  known  world  of  its  extent.  [Coming 
out  of  the  wild  and  mountainous  region  of  the 
Kanawha,  our  youthful  journalist  seems  to  have 
been  quite  enchanted  with  the  better  appearance  of 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio.]  Tugging  at 
the  oar,  we  glided  along,  passing  flat-boats  occa- 
sionally; and  in  the  afternoon  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  LitUe  Scioto  river,  on  the  right  side.  Just  be« 
low  it  we  saw  the  best  house  we  had  seen  since 
we  left  Gallipolis.  Driven  by  the  winds  close  to 
the  Kentucky  shore,  I  perceived  that  the  bank, 
which  was  washed  by  the  river,  was  composed  of 
alternate  strata  of  sand  and  leaves — ^the  leaves  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  closely  imbedded 
together.  The  bank  was  a  high  bluff,  and  covered 
with  timber.  This  deposit  of  leaves— and,  in- 
deed, all  these  alluvial  bottom  lands — ^must  have 
been  formed  by  great  inundations  many  centuries 
ago.  In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  a 
litUe  village  on  the  narrow  peninsula  between  the 
Ohio  and  Scioto,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  river.  Here  we  stopped  to  buy  some  coffee,  but 
there  was  none  to  be  had  in  the  place.  Descending 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  we  entered  it,  and  rowed 
up  to  half  a  mile  above  the  village,  where  we  en- 
camped for  the  night 

"Friday,  8ih.  After  breakfast  we  regulated  the 
lading  so  as  to  clear  the  walk  inside  the  gunwales, 
for  the  operation  of  poling.  My  brother  and  my- 
self, with  the  two  young  men,  passengers— each 
with  a  setting-pole,  having  a  heavy  iron  socket  at 
the  lower  end— propelled  the  boat,  while  my  father 
acted  as  helmsman.  The  Scioto  has  a  rapid  current, 
of  pretty  uniform  velocity;  and  so  crooked  is  it, 
that  we  had  to  cross  and  recross  almost  every  half 
mile.  The  river  meanders  through  an  extensive 
alluvial  bottom  of  the  richest  quality  of  land.  In 
the  low,  inundated  bottoms,  the  timber  is  mostly 
Cottonwood  and  sycamore,  some  of  them  very  large; 
in  the  high  bottoms,  black  walnut,  ash,  and  sugar 
maple  prevail,  with  pawpaw.  Most  of  the  settlers 
along  the  river  have  built  their  houses  at  some 
distance  back,  on  high  ground;  the  better,  I  sup- 
pose, to  guard  against  autumnal  diseases,  more 


common  in  the  low  grounds  near  the  river.  In 
the  evening  we  reached  the  mouth  of  Brush  creek, 
and  encamped  on  a  gravel  bar  opposite  thereto. 

"  Saturday,  9th,  After  breakfasting,  resumed  our 
voyage,  and,  after  proceeding  some  miles,  stopped 
opposite  Mr.  Lucas's.  In  passing  through  the  for- 
est to  his  house  for  some  supplies,  I  perceived  that 
the  ground  was  covered  with  a  spontaneous  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  buffalo  clover  and  blue  grass, 
which,  I  am  told,  are  common  to  the  Scioto  vaUey. 
I  am  delighted  with  this  beautiful  countiy,  particu- 
larly the  extensive  and  fertile  bottom  lands  along 
the  river.  We  continued  our  voyage,  making  about 
ten  miles  this  day,  and  encamped  for  the  ni|^t, 
opposite  the  house  of  a  colored  man.  Here  I  learn 
that  we  have  come  twenty-one  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  that  the  distance  to  Chill- 
icothe  is  yet  twenty-se^en  miles  by  land,  and  of 
course  many  miles  farther  by  the  river. 

"  Sunday,  lOth.  Not  liking  to  spend  the  Sabbath 
at  the  place  where  we  encamped  last  night,  we 
pushed  on  this  morning,  about  five  miles,  to  the 
mouth  of  Peepee  creek,  where  we  encamped,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day.  [Another  breach 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  I  Ko  reasons  are 
given  why  they  could  not  have  remained  at  their 
Saturday  night's  encampment  during  Sabbath.] 

"  Monday,  1  Ith.  Started  early  this  morning;  and 
after  toiling  hard  all  day,  we  reached  the  mouth  of 
Salt  creek,  where  we  encamped.  Came  twenty -two 
miles  this  day. 

"  Tuesday,  12th,  Made  an  early  start  this  morn- 
ing, determined,  if  practicable,  to  reach  ChiUicothe 
to-day,  distant  about  twenty  miles.  Early  in  the 
forenoon  we  reached  Wilson's  mill,  at  a  formidable 
rapid,  at  the  head  of  which  the  mill-dam  was  buUt; 
to  reach  which  we  had  the  rapid  to  ascend — a  very 
laborious  task.  Through  the  stone  mill-dam  a 
chute,  or  sluice,  had  been  constructed,  to  admit  the 
passage  of  boats  navigating  the  river.  Our  utmost 
efforts  were  required  to  pass  through  this  chute; 
and  to  accomplish  the  ascent,  we  were  obliged  to 
get  out  int<{  the  water,  and,  by  great  exertion,  drag 
the  boat  through.  Several  other  hard  ripples  were 
passed  before  reaching  the  ferry  on  the  Chillicothe 
and  Gallipolis  road,  at  High  Bank.  Above  the 
ferry  we  encountered  a  series  of  rapids  to  the 
mill-dam,  two  miles  below  Chillicothe.  The  chute 
through  it  is  exceedingly  difScult  of  ascent,  and 
flows  over  a  smooth,  solid  rock,  in  which  the  sharp 
iron  sockets  of  our  setting-poles  could  find  no  hold, 
and  we  only  succeeded  in  passing  the  dam  by  g^ 
ting  hold  of  a  stump  of  a  tree  projecting  over  the 
water.  In  an  hour  afterward  we  reached  the  land- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Walnut-street,  ChiUicatha,  which 
terminated  our  voyage.  Mooring  our  boat  at  the 
landing,  we  ascended  the  bank,  and  put  up  for  tha 
night  at  the  house  of  W.  Daley,  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  Walnut  and  Water  streets." 

As  this  town  is  not  situated  on  any  of  the  pres- 
ent highways  of  travel,  but  few  of  the  readers  re- 
siding at  a  distance  there&om  may  have  ever  visited 
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the  "ancient  metropolis/'  as  it  has  been  called. 
For  their  information,  then,  we  add  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it,  as  it  was  when  we  first  saw  it 

Ohillicothe  is  beautifully  located  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Scioto  rirer,  on  the  upper  end  of  a  high  and 
rich  alluTial  bottom,  of  some  four  miles  in  length 
and  two  or  three  in  width,  lying  in  the  forks  of  that 
river  and  Paint  creek.  It  was  laid  out  by  the  late 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Maseie  in  1795,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  The  streets  are 
wide;  those  running  northerly  bear  fifteen  degrees 
west  of  the  meridian,  and  are  eight  hundred  and 
eight  feet  apart,  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles, 
at  intervals  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  feet.  The 
western  limit  of  the  town  is  skirted  by  a  range  of 
hills,  which  come  down  from  the  north  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  Paint  creek,  and 
terminate  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  town-plat. 
On  the  south  the  town  is  bounded  by  that  creek, 
while  on  the  east  side  lies  an  extensive  plain  of 
great  beauty  and  fertility.  The  river,  approaching 
from  the  north-east,  strikes  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  and  turning  suddenly  to  the  south,  then  east, 
and  north-east,  it  passes  along  its  whole  northern 
front*  and,  at  the  distance  of  two  mUes  below, 
Btrikes  a  range  of  high  hills  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  the  base  of  which  it  washes  for  a 
mile  or  two,  and,  turning  gradually  to  the  south 
and  south-west,  it  receives  Paint  creek  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  south-east  of  the  town. 

The  short  bend  in  the  river,  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  town,  brought  the  current,  in  flood-time,  with 
destructive  force  against  the  high,  bluff  bank  of 
sand  and  gravel,  which  in  a  few  years  made  serious 
inroad  upon  that  part  of  the  town,  and  in  1807  had 
carried  away  the  bank  to  the  middle  of  Water- 
street,  although  when  laid  out  there  was  a  space 
of  three  or  four  perches  between  that  street  and 
the  river.  In  1808  the  further  progress  <^  this 
abrasion  was  stopped  by  facing  the  bank  with 
loose  stone  from  the  adjacent  hills,  which  required 
many  hundreds  of  wagon-loads  to  form  an  effectual 
protection.  In  front  of  the  town,  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  river,  is  a  low  point  of  land,  elevated 
but  a  few  ftet  above  its  surface,  and  subject  to 
inundation  by  the  floods.  Across  this  point,  half 
a  mile  from  its  extremity,  the  floods  of  early  times 
had  washed  out  a  narrow  bayou,  through  which  a 
amall  current  flowed  when  there  was  a  rise  of  a 
few  feet  in  the  river.  Thia  amall  bayou  was  grad- 
ually washed  deeper  and  wider  by  every  success- 
ive flood— the  current  sweeping  through  it  with 
increasing  strength  and  momentum--till  the  whole 
current  of  the  river  a  few  yeare  since,  forsaking 
its  old  bed,  swept  through  the  bayou,  and  it  be- 
came, and  now  is,  the  channel.  The  old  bed  of 
the  river  thus  forsaken  is  now  a  stagnant  pool, 
dosed  at  the  upper  end  by  deposits  of  sand  and 
gravel  from  the  floods,  and  opening  at  its  lower 
end  into  the  river.  This  point,  we  are  informed, 
has  lately  been  selected  for  the  depot  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Chillioothe,  and  Belpre  railroad,  the  track 


of  which  is  to  be  brought  across  it  on  an  embank* 
ment,  and  the  grounds  for  the  depot  raised  to  the 
proper  elevation. 

Ohillicothe  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Korth-Westem  territory;  and  when,  in  1803,  Ohio 
became  one  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union, 
this  town,  being  neariy  in  the  geographical  center 
of  the  settled  portion  of  the  state,  was  continued 
as  the  seat  of  government,  and  so  remained,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year,  till  the  accommodations 
for  its  permanent  location  at  Columbus  were  pre- 
pared in  1817. 

To  what  we  have  already  said,  we  add  some 
recollections  of  the  "ancient  metropolis"  as  it  was 
in  1807.  Ohillicothe  was  then  but  a  village,  with  a 
population,  we  thinks  of  about  eleven  hundred,  a 
large  majority  of  which  was  located  on  Water- 
street  and  the  streets  immediately  adjacent,  and  a 
considerable  }>ortion  of  the  remainder  on  Second- 
street,  and  out  a  square  or  two  further  on  Paint 
South  of  Main  and  east  of  Mulberry  streets  but 
few  houses  had  been  built  The  mansion  of  Gov- 
ernor TifSn,  on  the  north  side  of  Water-street,  and 
that  of  W.  Creighton,  jun.,  Esq.,  opposite  to  it, 
east  of  High-street,  was  then  the  western  limit  of 
the  improvements.  Col.  Wm.  M.  Sterrett's  resi- 
dence, at  the  head  of  Main,  was  then  the  only 
house  west  of  High-street  The  "  Limestone  road  " 
entered  the  town  from  the  north-west,  along  Deer 
Creek  street,  and  near  the  track  of  the  canal.  High- 
street  was  opened  some  yeare  after  this  period,  till 
which  time  no  houses  had  been  built  north  of  those 
on  Water-street.  The  commereial  part  of  town 
was  Water-street  from  Paint  to  Mulborry;  and  here 
neariy  all  the  stores  and  principal  shops  were  to 
be  found.  Of  the  merchants  then  in  business  we 
remember  the  following:  J.  Carlisle,  J.  Waddle,' J. 
M.  Landbuiig,  H.  Fullerton,  T.  James,  N.  Gregg,  D. 
Einkead,  W.  Irwin,  I.  Evans,  E.  Doolittie,  Brown 
A  M'Court,  W.  M'Dowell,  W.  MTarland,  and  J. 
Ferguson.  Of  these  but  two  or  three,  we  believe, 
are  now  living,  but  none  of  them  in  business.  No 
market-house  had  been  yet  erected.  A  very  small 
one  was  built  a  year  or  two  after  in  the  north  end 
of  Paint-street  This,  in  a  few  yean,  was  pulled 
down,  and  a  larger  one  put  up  in  the  same  street, 
opposite  the  public  square;  which,  in  its  turn,  gave 
place  to  the  present  erection,  in  a  new  street  opened 
for  the  purpose  on  the  square  south  of  Main  and 
west  of  Paint  streets.  The  public  buildings  were 
the  old  stone  court-house  and  a  square  log  jail. 
The  court-house  served  the  purpose  of  a  state  cap- 
itol,  in  which  the  Legislature  met— the  house  of 
representatives  occupying  the  court-room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  senate  the  grand  jury  room 
on  the  second  floor,  the  stairway  to  which  was  from 
the  court-room.  Neither  of  these  halls  were  in 
any  way  adapted  to  the  convenience  or  comfort  of 
deliberative  assemblies.  Two  churohes  had  just 
been  erected,  but  neither  of  them  was  finished. 
One  of  these  was  built  by  the  Presbyterians,  on 
Second-street,  west  of  Mulbeny-^a  veiy  resp^lctable 
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brick  buOding  for  that  early  day.  The  other  waa 
a  one-rtoiy  briek  houae,  bailt  by  the  Methodiata, 
on  the  north  side  of  Second-street,  adjoining  the 
alley  between  Paint  and  Walnut.  It  waa  likewise 
nnflniahed.  Its  mmb  waa  thirty  by  forty  ftet;  and 
small  and  low  aa  it  waa,  it  was  provided  with  a 
gallery  on  three  aides,  the  floor  of  whidi  waa  leveL 
Of  conrae^  none  of  those  seated  in  it,  except  sndi  aa 
ooenpied  the  front  benchea,  coold  aee  the  preacher  in 
the  polpit.  In  thia  low,  hot,  nnfiniahed  attic  galleiy 
we  hare  seen  the  old  Western  ecHi&rence  in  session, 
in  September,  1807,  with  Bishop  Asbuiy  presiding. 
The  oonierenee  held  its  regular  daily  sittings  in  the 
ehapel;  but  to  allow  the  congregation  to  aasemWe 
for  worship,  the  conference— that  no  time  mi^t  be 
loft— retired  to  the  little  gallery  half  an  hour  before 
sarviee  commenced,  a^jooming  in  time  to  unite  with 
the  worshiping  aaaemUy  below.  Thia  little  chapel 
waa  finished  a  abort  time  before  the  seaaion  of  the 
oonference  juat  mentioned.  Its  finish  was  in  the 
plaineat  and  cheapest  style.  A  small,  semicircular 
baiz»  Aill  four  feet  high,  was  elevated  some  ssTea 
feet  from  the  fioor,  at  one  end  of  the  chapel,  with- 
out platform  or  seat  in  its  rear,  and  reached  by  a 
Mirow  fiight  of  stepa.  This  was  the  pulpitl  We 
have  heard  Bishop  Asbuiy  preach  in  thia  pnlpH 
with  gnat  power,  seated  upon  a  high  stool,  whan 
unable  to  atand.  We  have  heard  tnm  the  aama 
little  pnl]nt  many  other  diatinguiahed  and  ano* 
attaf  ol  miniatcia  of  Chnat,  among  whom  we  may 
same  Biahopa  MVendrse  and  George,  Valentine 
Cook,  Samud  Parker,  W.  Beauchamp,  J.  Quinn, 
J.  Sale,  R.  Oloud,  J.  OoUins,  M.  Ellis,  A.  Cummins» 
P.  and  J.  Toung,  8.  Langdon,  H.  B.  Baaeom,  and 
the  eccentrio  Lorenao  Dow,  ssafetf  aometimea  on 
one  aide  of  the  pulpit  and  then  on  the  other,  with 
one  leg  thrown  outside,  and  aometimea  both,  occa- 
sionally leering  the  pulpit,  and,  after  pasaing  along 
the  ai^e,  rstom  again  to  it,  without  a  momeaf  a 
intennisaioa  in  hie  discourae. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  of  the  Meth* 
edist  pociety  inChilliootheaaitwaa  in  1807,  with 
noticea  of  the  preachers,  and  some  other  prominent 
mamben  of  the  Ohuich,  then  rssiding  thera^  but 
must  reasrve  this  for  the  next  chapter. 


CONSCISKCB  AN  AYSKGBB. 
Iv  ia  an  eternal  iMt,  that  we  can  not  reject  tho 
guardian  ears  of  oonaeienee,  or  eacape  the  pains  of 
its  avenging  lash.  In  some  day  of  disappointment 
and  trouble,  when  our  vanities  and  pride  an  thrown 
down;  in  some  restlesa  hour,  when  sleep  files  from 
the  pillow,  that  outraged  friend  will  rdara;  that 
deified  embassador  will  come  back,  no  longer  to 
win  ua  with  hia  gentle  tonea  or  charm  with  hia 
loving  eye,  but  to  scourge  the  recreant  soul.  R$- 
tum!  no,  it  will  not  return;  it  is  aiavayf  preaent; 
and  it  will  lift  its  avenging  hand,  and  begin  and 
eontinne  in  Qod'a  name  thoae  rsfedbutaona  which 
e  felt  in  hell. 
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Lovsmealwayal  love  me  ever  I 
I,  with  eager  paaaion,  cried— 

Sver  with  the  depth  and  fvvor 
That  enchained  me  to  thy  side. 

Not  for  dear  affection  due  me; 

Not  for  beauty^  feding  light; 
Kor  for  stany  mental  splendor, 

Dasaling  our  weak  human  sight; 

Not  for  birth,  or  grace,  or  goodness, 
Were  these  rich  endowments  mini, 

Would  I  claim  thy  fondest  worship 
At  love's  pure  and  holy  shrine  I 

But  thoult  love  me  with  devotioa. 
Such  aa  crowned  the  knighii  of  old— 

With  a  ateady,  pure  emotion 
Worth  a  mine  of  India's  goldl 

Love  me  for  the  drsam-like  tmees, 
When  we  wandered  aide  by  sids, 

Living  only  for  each  other. 
At  the  stany  even-tide; 

For  the  thousand  nameless  feelings 
Roused  unconsciously  fixun  rest; 

For  the  angel-joys  that  hover 
Over  each  enraptured  breast; 

For  the  pKi^^ted  feith  unbroksn; 

For  my  constancy  to  thee; 
And  for  thia  above  all  other— 

That  thou  art  ao  dear  to  mal 
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Mr  harp  is  hung  'mid  fhigrant  flowwi; 

Around  each  string 
They're  clnstering,  and  lonely  bowwi 

Wake  echoing. 

Silence  no  more  shall  sadly  dream. 

Or  Boftly  sigh. 
Around  my  harp;  for  hence  tis  tonsd 

To  melody. 

Tis  tuned  to  melody,  and  I 

Shan  joyous  sing; 
No  mournful  sound  shall  stir  the  fiowen, 

Or  touch  a  string. 

Ssch  silent  chord  anew  111  tune. 

And  every  breese 
Shan  sighing  waft  a  rich  perfbme 

Where  music  is. 

Then  be  my  path  through  life 

Howe'er  uneven. 
My  heart,  attuned  for  holior  joya, 

ShaU  dweU  in  heaven. 


IflAOABA  FROM  THE  OANADIAK  SHORE. 


NIAGARA  FROX  THB  GAKADIAN  SHORE. 


BT  ■.  A.  x.A.vmioum. 


MocRhad  I  read  in  prate  andyeneof  the  grand- 
ear  of  Kiagan.  Often  had  I  attempted  to  paint,  in 
tukcf,  ita  glory  and  ita  greataeaa.  Moontaina,  with 
all  their  wealth  of  moaa-grown  rocka,  of  waving 
foreata,  and  of  shadowy  glena— the  ocean,  too,  with 
ita  bonndlesa  ezpanee  of  aky  and  waye,  may  be 
imagined  with  some  degree  of  satiafaetion  that  the 
ideal  ia  a  trae  type  of  the  natoial,  before  the  eye 
haa  beheld  either.  But  to  imagine  Niagara  is  im- 
possible. The  most  graphic  efforts  of  pen  or  pen- 
cil mnat  alwaya  fail  to  giye  a  clearly  defined  and 
eadaring  impreasion,  such  aa  the  great  original 
itaslf  indelibly  stampa  upon  the  memory  of  eyery 
beholder.  Beading  may  giye  a  yague  outline  of 
aone  of  the  most  prominent  featareo— each  as  the 
hight  and  extent  of  the  fall,  of  the  yolume  of  water, 
and  of  the  geological  character  of  the  snrronnding 
region.  The  impressions  of  one,  howeyer  faith- 
fnlly  delineated,  can  neyer  giye  any  assurance  to 
another  of  the  thoughta  wiiich  may  be  saggested 
or  of  the  feelings  which  may  be  inspired  by  the 
combination  of  ita  thoaaand  namelesa  elementa  of 
beanty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity.  Well  as  we  may 
know  how  it  afSBcts  others,  we  can  neyer  know,  or 
«yen  goeea,  how  it  will  affect  ouxaelyes,  till  we 
atand  in  i|i  yoy  presence,  and  look  upon  it  with 
our  own  eyis.  Under  such  impressions,  a  yisit  to 
Niagara,  with  me,  became  one  of  the  earliest  of 
boyhood's  fondly  cherished  projects,  though  its 
ezeention  was  delsyed  long  beyond  the  pramised 
time. 

With  no  common  feelings  of  delight  waa  that 
d^  welcomed,  which  waa  to  bring  the  lealiaation 
of  many  a  youthful  hope,  and  dream,  and  rsyerie. 
Scafoely  could  one  deaiie  cirenmstancea  of  weather 
and  of  aoeneiy  more  happily  disposed  than  were 
oura,  to  induce  a  congenial  mood  preparatoiy  to 
hia  first  introduction  to  the  Great  Oataract  All 
the  morning  we  had  rambled  about  the  pleasant 
cify  of  Toronto;  and  taking  one  of  the  stanch 
British  steamers,  we  were  soon  speeding  across  the 
beautiful  Ontario,  with  fifty  miles  of  its  glaasy 
waters  before  us.  A  day  of  mellower  sunshine,  of 
balmier  air,  of  genUer  breeaes,  neyer  gladdened  the 
worid.  The  sky  aboye  us  wore  that  deep,  transpa- 
r<ent  tinge  of  blue  so  seldom  seen  saye  in  the  calm 
and  silent  days  of  autumn,  while  beneath  us  slum- 
bered the  quiet  lake  scarcely  less  serene,  but  of 
a  deeper  cerulean  hue.  Delioioua  was  the  sight, 
aa  we  akimmed  along,  like  a  bird  of  the  waye,  to 
watoh  the  receding  shore,  with  its  many  steepled 
cify,  ita  yillages  of  embowered  cottages,  and  ita 
long,  undulating  range  of  hills,  gradually  fading 
from  yiew,  and  diasolying  in  the  haay  h<»'iaon  of 
the  north.  Then,  for  awhile,  we  seemed  to  float  in 
the  center  of  a  charmed  circle  that  moyed  as  we 
mored,  while  all  around  us  the  high  dome  of  heayen 
shut  down  upon  the  waten,  making  a  solitude  pro- 


found aa  that  of  the  ocean.  But  aoon  the  low  line 
of  the  southern  shore  loomed  dimly  up,  and  the 
spell  was  broken. 

In  an  hour  we  were  stemming  the  current  of  the 
riyer  Niagara.  For  seyen  miles  from  its  mouth  ita 
channel  is  furrowed  deep  through  an  unbroken 
plain,  with  steep  banks  densely  mantled  with  yerd- 
ure,  and,  in  its  general  appearance,  much  resem- 
bling the  lower  St  Lawrence,  thou^  but  half  ita 
width.  Along  thia  great  artery  poun  a  mijeetie 
ilood,  whoee  dark,  aea-green  color  indicates  its  yast 
depth,  and  whose  noiseless  current  suggesta  the 
power  <^  that  mighty  heart  from  whose  pulsations 
it  receiyes  its  reeistless  momentum.  And  yet  theee 
sparkling  waten  bear  away  no  mark  of  the  wild 
tumult  through  which  they  haye  made  their  way, 
but  glide  onward  to  their  rest  in  the  cayes  of  the 
ocean,  serenely  aa  a  redeemed  spirit  passing  from 
earth  to  the  spirit-home. 

At  Queenston,  midway  between  the  Falla  and 
Lake  Ontario,  the  plain  already  mentioned  ia  term* 
inated  by  a  high  bluff,  which  passes  off  in  an 
eleyated  plain  of  table-land  to  the  south.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  young 
geologist,  that  while  the  total  descent  of  the  Ni- 
agara riyer,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario, 
is  more  than  three  hundred  feet»  this  lolfy  plain, 
through  which  it  flows,  makea  an  inclination  of 
fortjf^eiin  ike  opposite  dtreeUan;  so  that  in  paaaing 
lip  to  the  Falls,  the  treyeler,  paradoxically  enough, 
finda  himself  going  down  hill  all  the  way. 

The  Highta  of  Queenatown  are  celebrated  as  the 
aeene  of  one  of  those  dreadful  battles  of  the  border 
war  which  raged  so  fiercely  half  a  century  ago. 
The  only  monument  left  to  mark  the  apot  ia  the 
lofty  and  desolate-looking  piMar  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  General  Brock;  and  it  is  rent  from  base  to 
capital,  and  seems  toppling  to  its  frlL 

Grand  is  the  yiew  from  the  highta  of  Queena- 
town. The  lower  plain,  with  ita  oountiess  fields 
of  golden  grain,  ita  rural,  happy  homes,  and  ita 
glorioua  riyer  sweeping  aeroas  it  like  a  jeweled 
girdle,  all  lies  spread  beneath  your  eye  like  a 
gigantic  map.  In  the  distance  roll  the  blue  waten 
of  Ontario,  flecked  with  many  a  snowy  saiL  Boats 
can  not  ascend  aboye  Queenstown,  so  turbulent  is 
the  riyer:  and  accordingly  we  were  conyqred  the 
remaining  seyen  miles  in  can,  to  which  horses  were 
attached. 

At  Lundy's  Lane--the  scene  of  another  bloody 
conflict,  two  yeara  subsequent  to  that  of  Queens- 
town— we  found  carriagea  in  waiting  to  take  ua  to 
the  hotel.  As  we  turned  round  the  hill  near  the 
Olifton  House,  lol  the  whole  extent  of  the  Fslla 
burst,  like  an  apparition  of  magic,  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly upon  our  yiew,  and,  at  the  same  instant, 
we  were  atartied  by  the  loud  rushing  sound  of  ita 
waters,  as  if  a  storm  were  bursting  oyer  us.  We 
were  allowed  only  time  for  a  single  glance,  and 
then  were  hurried  into  the  hotel,  consoling  onr- 
aelyea,  howeyer,  as  we  went,  with  the  reflection 
that  we  were  once  more  on  our  own  obedient  feet. 
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and  no  longer  to  be  contzoUod  by  the  will  of  back- 
men  and  back-bordes. 

From  the  upper  piazza  of  the  Clifton  House, 
which  is  built  on  the  very  brink  of  the  riyer,  there 
is  a  fine  yiew  of  the  entire  cataract,  nearlj  a  mile 
in  the  distance.  Grateful  to  our  heated  brows  was 
the  cool  spray,  which  at  that  moment  came  driffcing 
before  the  breeze,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  rain- 
bow, and  fell  upon  us  like  a  shower  of  rain.  We 
hailed  it  as  an  auspicious  omen— a  salutation  and 
a  baptism  firom  the  very  heart  of  the  Great  Catiuract 
itself. 

Long,  and  intently  did  we  gaze  on  the  stupendous 
scene  before  us,  scarcely  able  to  realize  that  we  were 
indeed  looking  upon  Niagara.  The  first  impres- 
sion, after  a  few  moments'  obserration,  was  that  of 
poeitire  disappointment  There  was  not  the  over- 
whelming sublimity  nor  the  shock  of  nerve  which 
we  had  anticipated,  and  against  which  we  had 
fortified  ourselyes.  We  looked  upon  a  vast  sheet 
of  water  as  it  calmly  rolled  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  as  it  gleamed  like  a  flood  of  molten  silver 
in  the  midday  sanlight,  and  as  it  descended  majes- 
tically into  a  gulf  of  foam  and  spray;  yet  it  was 
not  the  ocean  tumbling  over  an  Alp  which  we  had 
expected  to  see.  The  distance  of  our  point  of 
view,  and  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
precipice,  as  we  afterward  learned,  immeasurably 
disparaged  the  effect  On  so  grand  a  scale  are  the 
surrounding  parts  of  Niagara  constructed,  that  the 
mind,  in  adapting  itself  to  the  Oydopean  propor- 
tions, almost  inevitably  enrs  in  its  judgment,  when- 
ever it  attempts  to  estimate  magnitude  or  distance. 

Although  we  trod  the  consecrated  ground,  whidi 
Nature  had  chosen,  from  all  the  world  beside,  as 
the  place  for  her  grandest  achievement,  we  were 
soon  made  conscious  that  even  here  we  had  not 
escaped  the  petty  vexations  to  which  all  mortals 
must  submit;  for  no  sooner  had  we  crossed  the 
threshold  than  our  tribulations  began.  At  least 
twenty  lean,  lank  fellows  surrounded  us,  each 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Have  a  car- 
riage, sir?  have  a  carriage,  sir?"  The  sunburnt 
faces,  the  intent,  eager  expression  of  the  eye,  and 
the  clamorous  cries,  were,  according  to  our  notion, 
no  bad  imitation  of  a  horde  of  Bedouin  Arabs;  and 
to  complete  the  picture,  the  long,  slender  whip-stock, 
which  each  carried  as  an  emUem  of  his  precession, 
was  easily  magnified  into  the  formidable  spear  of 
the  Ishmaelite.  In  such  an  uproar  it  was  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  fancy  one's  self  attacked  in  the 
desert  by  a  tribe  of  wandering  savages.  For  us 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  put  on  a  fierce  air, 
and  force  a  passage  through  their  solid  phalanx. 
After  our  escape,  a  walk  sufficiently  long,  and  suf- 
ficiently pleasant  to  make  us  forget  our  annoyances, 
brought  us  to  the  goal  of  our  journey,  and  we 
placed  our  feet  on  Table  Rock. 

This  is  the  favorite  place  of  resort,  and,  as  is 
generally  believed,  commands  the  most  impressivcr 
view  of  the  Great  Cataract  Table  Rock  is  nothing 
more  than  a  part  of  the  bank,  all  of  which  is  cal- 


careous rock,  at  the  edge  of  the  fiedl,  firom  under 
which  the  softer  shale  has  been  worn  away,  till  the 
harder  stratom  at  the  surface  remains  unsupported, 
and  projects  from  the  main  bank  somewhat  like  a 
shelf  or  the  leaf  of  a  table.  Yet  this  much-lre- 
quented  spot  is  slowly  yielding  to  the  incessant 
action  of  the  elements.  In  the  gulf  far  beneath 
lie  huge  piles  of  shattered  fragments  fallen  from 
above,  which  have  been  accumulating  from  year 
to  year,  till  now  it  searoely  suggests  the  resem- 
blance fh>m  which  it  derives  its  name.  Still  it  is, 
and  must  be  for  an  age  to  come,  the  point  from 
which  the  Cfitescent  Fall  may  be  seen  to  best 
advantage. 

The  entire  precipice  over  which  the  Niagara  river 
descends  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent, 
of  which  distance  the  Crescent  Fall  embriees  neariy 
one  half.  Iris  Island,  which  divides  the  river  into 
two  unequal  parts,  occupies  nearly  one  third,  and 
the  American  Fall  something  more  than  one  fourth. 
The  name  of  the  Crescent  Fall  is  no  longer  express- 
ive of  its  form,  for  the  curvature  has  gradually 
increased,  till  the  crescent  has  become  an  angle. 
Here  the  perpendicular  descent  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet 

While  we  stood  looking  upoii  the  hunying  floods, 
as  they  leaped  from  the  veige  of  the  predpiee, 
seemingly  with  a  life-inspiring  enei^ — while  our 
eyes  followed  the  semi-circular  sheet,  buUding,  as 
it  fell,  a  massive  wall  of  liquid  emerald  high  as 
the  Roman  Coliseum— while  we  listened  to  the 
ceaseless  roar  that  seems  bursting  from  the  center 
of  the  globe  itself—while  we  peered  into  that  fear- 
ful abyss  Hbt,  hr  below  us,  and  saw  the  foaming, 
boiling  whirlpool  raging  there,  0,  how  the  soul 
struggled  with  the  vast  conception,  even  aa  tiie 
tumultuous  waters  upon  which  we  gazed  struggled 
with  the  mighty  torrents  plunged  into  their  boaom ! 
No  where  else  on  earth  can  so  much  sublimity  be 
concentrated  into  a  single  glance  as  from  Table 
Rock.  Sublime  motion,  sublime  force,  sublime 
depth,  and  sublime  sound  are  all  harmoniously 
blended  here  into  one  great  and  glmens  monu- 
ment of  creative  Wisdom  and  Power.  In  such 
a  presence  how  high  ambition  cower*,  and  how 
human  pride  vanishes  like  the  foam  upon  the 
wateni 

The  cloud  of  miat  that  hovers  in  the  gulf,  man- 
tling the  tossing  flood,  forms  a  feature  of  ever- 
varying  beauty  and  interest,  as  it  sways  and  un- 
dulates before  the  softest  breeze— now  gracefully 
lifting  to  let  you  look  full  upon  the  unvailed  face 
of  terrible  Niagarsr— now  enveloping  you  in  its 
floating,  dewy  folds— then  sweeping  away  over  the 
hills  in  some  fantastic  shape,  like  the  aiiy  vehicle 
of  some  "sweet  ArieL"  When  the  sun  is  sinking 
cloudlessly  in  the  west,  such  a  display  of  rainbows 
may  be  seen  in  fragments  and  in  circles,  glowing, 
blending,  and  dissolving  with  the  pearly  spray, 
as  the  gold-winged  Iris  herself  might  envy. 

A  short  distance  below  the  precipice  a  spiral 
stairway  leads  down  to  the  water's  edge.    A  narrow 
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pathway,  worn  by  many  footsteps  over  the  fallen 
rocks,  leads  along  under  Table  Rock,  and  termin- 
ates at  the  very  foot  of  the  Oataract  From  this 
spot  the  view  is  terrifically  sublime.  Overhead 
hangs  the  towering  cliff,  from  which  ever  and  anon 
there  fall  disintegrated  fragments  of  rock.  To  the 
right  sweeps  round  that  mighty  curve  of  watery 
wall,  that  seems  advancing,  like  the  refluent  tide 
of  a  parted  ocean,  to  make  you  the  helpless  victim 
of  a  fate  dreadful  as  that  of  Pharaoh.  Along  the 
rocks  over  which  the  pathway  leads  beats  a  fitful 
and  tremendous  surf,  whose  foaming  billows  eveiy 
moment  seem  rising  to  ingulf  you.  The  «ar  is 
astounded  by  the  eternal  thunder  of  the  flood,  and 
the  eye  is  blinded  by  the  drifting  spray  produced 
by  the  concussion  of  waters.  One  feels  too  much 
at  the  mercy  of  circumstances  to  enjoy,  with  even 
tolerable  comfort,  the  view  from  under  Table  Bock. 
As  day  after  day  we  returned  to  gaae  on  this 
great  wonder  of  the  world,  longer  and  longer  did 
we  linger,  more  and  more  fascinating  grew  the 
scene,  deeper  and  deeper  became  its  influence  over 
the  soul.  Only  after  oft-repeated  visits  did  we  feel 
that  we  were  beginning  to  realise  the  greatness 
and  to  see  the  true  sublimity  of  Niagara.  Nothing 
can  be  more  exquisitely  delightful  than  the  almost 
delirious,  dreamy  sensation  with  which  the  be- 
holder is  inspired.  The  secret  magnetism  of  the 
place  operates  upon  him  like  a  charm,  and  binds 
him  motionless  to  the  spot  for  hours  together. 
Tet  the  tension  of  mind,  which  is  unavoidable,  at 
last  becomes  painfully  oppressive,  and  frequent 
relaxation  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  mental  elasticity,  but,  indeed,  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  to  which,  on  each 
successive  visit,  one  returns  with  renewed  delight 
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Thx  question  whether  women  have  souls  having 
been  decided,  there  is  another-— whether  they  should 
write  books.  Truly,  our  sphynx  proposes  hard 
problems  I  One  man  gets  up  from  the  perusal  of 
some  powerful  sentences  that  fall  burning  from 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  cries,  "There  art  chords 
that  no  earthly  hand  but  woman's  can  touch  I" 
Another,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  yawning  over  Lady 
Bulwer,  declares  that  "writing  women  should  be 
fit  subjects  for  grand  juries !" 

"No  man  •*%x  feh  th«  bdtor  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  Um  law." 

It  is  certain  that  a  woman  can  write  out  her 
genius  on  all  her  domestic  affairs,  no  matter  how 
great  it  be.  She  will  not  find  limitation  there. 
Napoleon  and  Shakspeare,  with  the  world  for  their 
arena,  can  make  no  truer  display  than  they.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  class  of  ideas  that  are  import- 
ant, and  which  must  find  their  priest  in  woman. 


The  sentiments  proper,  for  example,  who  can  speak 
them  out ?  Not  a  man,  surely;  he  is  too  much  in  the 
mold  of  circumstance.  But  woman,  with  the  eye 
of  fire,  can  see  them,  even  if  her  tongue  falters  in 
telling  them. 

Prancis  Wm.  Newman  plainly  shows  that  in 
spiritual  growth  a  man  has  to  become  a  woman. 
Channing  has  slso  discerned  the  female  element 
in  piety.  I  know  a  gentleman  who  has  already 
appeared  before  the  world  in  two  works  of  much 
modest  merit,  who  takes  a  wi4er,  less  spiritual 
view  of  this  subject,  and  makes  woman  the  spirit- 
ual dispenser  of  universal  beau^.  "  The  qualities 
of  sublime  objects  are  masculine;  those  of  beautiful 
objects^are  feminine."  "As  the  fabled  Prometheus 
brought  down  fire  and  fertility  from  heaven  to  ani- 
mate and  fertilise  the  earth,  so  woman  brought 
down  beauty  and  love  to  warm  the  heart  of  man, 
and  make  the  fiowers  of  bliss  bloom  along  the 
streams  of  feeling,  as  they  flow  from  their  spon- 
taneous fountains."  This  is  the  way  he  discourses; 
and  I  trust  that  the  world  will  soon  be  gratified  by 
a  new  work  from  his  pen,  unfolding  the  "  Theory 
of  the  Beautiful."  He  persists  that  the  poets  ars 
on  his  side,  inasmuch  as  they  invariably  imperson- 
ate natural  beauties  as  females;  e.  g.,  "the  Uuthing 
rose,"  etc.    As  when  Milton  says, 

"Now  Mora,  her  rotj  ttopi  in  tho  oastoni  oline, 
Adraaoinf,  towed  tho  oarth  with  oriont  poails." 

He  pleads  eloquently;  but  we  are  not  yet  convinced 
that  subjective  beauty  is  associated  with  the  "min- 
istering angel." 

We  should  rather  say  she  is  the  priest  of  the 
soul's  instincts.  And  to  those  who  believe  that 
these  are  the  point  of  contact  with  the  Eiemal 
Power,  it  is  a  wonderful  gift  And  it  is  an  indorM- 
ment  to  their  pen  as  strong  as  the  roll  in  the  vision 
of  Esekiel.  What  is  pure  reason  to  sentiment  I 
"  Que  tout  notre  raieennement  ee  reduU  a  eeder  au 
Sentiment,"  says  Pascal. 

But  we  did  not  design  to  dwell  on  this  apology 
so  long.  Our  task  was  to  pay  a  tribute  of  affection 
to  one  whom  we  remember  as  a  g^ide  in  childhood 
and  the  instructor  of  maturer  life.  She  has  now 
fallen  asleep;  but  her  words  live  in  the  hearts  of 
many  who  wUl  plant  the  evergreen  by  her  tomb. 
If  any  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  female  author- 
ship, let  him  not  stop  at  the  humiliating  fact  that 
so  few  have  had  the  rod  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit 
in  their  hands;  but  let  them  see  the  child  in  the 
ecstasy  of  reading  "Heniy  and  his  Bearer,"  and 
let  him  rise  up  in  emotion  from  "The  Nun,"  and 
say  if  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  not  a  true  priestess. 

Maet  MiXTHA  SnxawooD  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1775,  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire.  Her  father 
was  Dr.  George  Butt,  chaplain  to  George  III,  vicar 
of  Kidderminster,  and  rector  of  Stanford,  Worces- 
ter county.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Sir  William 
De  Butt,  the  physician  of  Henry  VIII,  and  men- 
tioned by  Shakspeare. 

In  1803  Maxy  M.  Butt  married  Henry  Sherwood, 
a  relative,  in  the  53d  regiment  of  foot    She  went 
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with  her  husband  to  India  in  that  year.  It  is 
stated  that  her  labors,  religions  and  charitable, 
among  the  soldiers  and  aboriginals  were  so  inces- 
sant that  she  became  mnch  noted  there.  Henry 
Martyn  and  the  Right  Rev.  Daniel  Oony,  D.  D., 
then  Bishop  of  Madras,  made  her  acquaintance, 
and  they  were  a  friendly  society  for  doing  good  from 
that  time. 

In  1849,  December  6th,  Mrs.  Sherwood  lost  her 
husband.  Captain  Sherwood  died,  alter  a  painful 
illness,  at  Twickenham.  A  London  paper  states, 
that  "the  fatigues  she  went  through  in  devoted 
attention  to  him,  and  the  berearement  she  erperi- 
enced  at  the  seyeranoe  by  fate  of  a  union  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  were  the  ultimate  cause  of  her  own 
demise."  She  expired,  in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  at 
Twickenham,  on  October  22,  1851.  One  son — 
Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Sherwood,  rector  of  Broughton 
Hacket,  and  ricar  of  White  Ladies,  Ashton,  Wor- 
cestershire—-and  two  daughters  gathered  around 
her  death-bed.  The  eldest  of  the  daughters  is  a 
clergyman's  wife,  and  has  a  large  family.  The 
younger  daughter  has  always  lived  with  her  par- 
ents, and  has  assisted  her  mother  in  her  literaiy 
labors.  She  is  a  person  of  fine  faculties,  and, 
though  now  young,  has  been  intrusted  with  papers 
containing  Uie  records  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  life, 
which  is  announced  to  be  in  preparation  for  the 
public,  ^ay  we  have  it  to  say,  as  Hector  prayed 
for  Astynax,  that  "this  one  is  more  powerful  than 
the  parent  1"  It  will  be  even  enough  if  Miss  Sher- 
wood will  wield  her  mother's  wand. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  has  written  much  that  "the  world 
will  not  willingly  let  die."  The  most  favorite 
books  are  Heniy  and  his  Bearer,  Lady  of  the  Manor, 
Ohureh  Oatechism,  The  Nun,  The  Fairchild  Fam- 
ily. More  lately  we  have  the  Qolden  Garland  of 
Inestimable  Delight,  and  Oimies--the  last  being 
the  most  powerful  of  her  works,  in  our  estimation. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  stories  are  not  only  vehicles  of 
moral  truth,  but  are  earnest  appeals  for  spiritual 
piety  and  humanity.  They  are  Scriptural,  simple, 
natural  representations  of  the  life  that  is  "hid  with 
Christ  in  Gk>d." 

"  Cimies"  is  a  work  written  to  show  the  natural 
inclination  of  those  who  interpret  too  rigidly  the 
expressions  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  toward  Ro- 
manism. It  is  eminently  calculated  to  present  the 
practical  effects  of  Tractarianism.  Although  lov- 
ing the  forms  of  the  Church,  she  would  even  wish 
that  "certain  sentences  therein  were  modified." 
This  tendency  is  represented  by  the  stoiy  of  two 
young  men  who  were  educated  together  for  the 
ministry— one  of  them  taking,  through  influence 
of  friends,  the  Hig^  Church  view,  and  the  other 
the  Low  Church.  The  result  is,  that  a  year  or 
so  finds  one  in  the  wiles  of  Jesuitism,  while  the 
other,  although  he  had  been  opposed  with  acerbity, 
is  instrumental  in  his  recovery  and  conversion. 
The  various  stages  of  disaffection  toward  the  plain 
Oospel  of  Christ  are  vividly  written  down.  The 
book  is  also  «  most  remarkable  and  needful  review 


of  the  insidious  teachings  of  the  Jesuit  Gstoduim. 
Her  views  of  the  Church  of  Christ-^lype  and  aati- 
tj^ — are  truly  noble.  She  announces  them  fear- 
lessly, and  supports  them  by  singularly  appropriate 
Scriptural  illustration.  The  book  is  very  intenst* 
ing;  not  a  book  to  be  easily  put  down.  We  etn 
commend  it  heartily  to  all  whose  eyes  may  fall  on 
these  lines. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  style  is  forcible.  It  is  rimple, 
eloquent.  There  is  no  prosiness,  but  always  ani- 
mation. She  has  the  eye  "  like  an  angel's  to  know 
good  and  evil."  Mere  form  withers  from  her  apir- 
itual  faith.  None  has  more  plainly  shovn  the 
sinfulness  of  confining  the  "promise  of  the  ft&ee*' 
to  any  one  Church.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
there  are  those  in  the  noon  of  Hie  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Who  talk  of  "The  Church."  Christ  ooold 
allow  one  who  was  casting  out  devils  in  hia  nasie 
and  yet  not  following  after  him,  and  said,  "Let 
him  alone;"  but  these  require  more  than  he,  aod 
ask.  Is  he  of  the  succession?  God  is  lore;  lore ii 
the  fulfilling  of  the  Uw;  by  this-4ove— shall  all 
men  know  ye  are  his  disciples;  charity  nerer  fail- 
eth;  yet  Christ  has  left  a  Church,  the  first  reqniie- 
ment  of  which  is  to  ezdude  all  other  CSiiirchei! 
Such  is  modem  Ozfordism.  Now,  this  wonld  he 
simply  ridiculous,  if  It  were  not  so  lamentable. 
If  a  man  tries  to  riiut  up  the  sunlight  in  one  room, 
let  him  close  the  blinds  quickly  as  he  will  to  aeean 
it,  but,  lol  the  sunlight  is  in  the  street,  snd  in 
every  room  with  open  windows,  and  thia  eloaed 
room  alone  is  daikl  "If  the  light  that  ia  in  to 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darknesa!"  Torn 
/ufXAorrci. 

But  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  now  dead.  She  died  at 
mature  age,  and  retained  her  faculties  unimpaired 
to  the  last  breath.  There  is  no  heart  that  haa  been 
touched  by  her  magic  power  which  will  not  drop 
the  tear  of  affection  on  her  grave.  Many  will  knov 
that  such  tears  of  sympathy  with  the  gifted  and 
true  are  the  fruits  of  a  plant  that  our  sothoren 
herself  helped  to  nurture  in  their  breasta.  0  may 
the  noble  thoughts,  the  offices  of  love,  and  holy 
influences  which  her  pure  soul  radiated  in  her 
earthly  mission,  and  which  were  the  angda  that 
soothed  her  spirit  in  the  dark  valley,  retain  ftm 
bearing  her  home,  and  hover  about  our  heaiti  with 
similar  aspirations  1  Thus  may  He  ever  "give  his 
angels  charge  concerning  usl" 


CosBon,  King  of  Persia,  in  oonversatioa  with 
two  philosophers  and  his  viaier,  asked,  "What 
situation  of  man  was  most  to  be  deplored?"  One 
of  them  said  that  it  was  old  age  accompanied  with 
extreme  poverty;  the  other,  that  it  was  to  have  the 
body  and  the  mind  worn  out,  and  the  heart  broken 
by  a  heavy  series  of  misfortunes.  "I  know  a  con- 
dition more  to  be  pitied,"  said  the  visier.  "It  i> 
that  of  him  who,  having  done  no  good, »  soddenly 
called  to  appear  before  God." 
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MX  JixT.  J.  X.  Avsxaaoxr. 

Eragfm  Ooam  I    What  Methoduit  has  not  heard 
of  him  1    Be  was  a  noted  eiqitain  among  the  hosts 
of  our  IsTsel,  whose  sword  never  returned  from 
battle  emptj;  and  who,  when  he  could  fight  no 
moie,  sat  down  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  and  looked 
wishf ally  on  the  field.    A  few  jeais  since  he  was 
diachaiged  from  the  war,  and  now  rests  gloiionslT; 
MH«  Utm,  Im  iraadr  Uv*a  a  Ufe"  above, 
<« UaktedM, uoooMiTwl, sad fiMwun  e/« 
Of  ten4«nMMkU'*— 

O,  Dr.  Young,  I  can  not  make  a  quotation  of  but 
half  your  sentiment  I  In  the  fullness  of  angelic 
xaptnie,  and  with  more  than  angelic  joy,  he  looks 
back  on  the  field  he  has  left,  and  sees  the  vast  mul- 
titudes now  engaged  in  the  conflict.  It  has  been 
swdling  continually.  The  Methodists  are  spread- 
ing out  over  the  lands.  May  they  spread  holiness 
with  them,  till  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  his  Christ  I 

I  heard  of  this  great  man  in  my  childhood— ^  the 
old  preacher  with  a  wen,  Mr.  Cooper"— and  the 
great  sermons  he  had  preached  at  camp  meetings, 
and  on  other  occasions;  and  his  name  having  been 
associated  with  those  of  Wesley,  Asbuiy,  and  Gar- 
retson,  I  regarded  it  with  reverence.  Aged  and 
useful  ministers  of  Christ,  whose  lives  had  been 
one  confeinaed  scene  of  conflict  and  toil,  and  whose 
aims,  ellbrts,  and  hopes  tended  toward  taJealiofi^— 
whose  only  theme  was  this  sacred,  inspiring  word- 
appeared  to  my  fancy  as  the  greatest  men  on  earth. 
Washington,  Lafayette,  and  Wayne  were  house- 
hold names  at  my  father's,  and  I  loved  them.  I 
love  them  yet  The  wreath  that  adorns  their  mem- 
ory is  glorious.  But  the  other  names  were  more 
than  loved,  and  around  their  memory  are  gathered 
not  only  the  blossoms  of  time,  but  the  dusters  of 
immortality.  These  men  sought  the  honor  that 
eometh  from  GodI 

Did  I  dream  then  that  I  should  ever  see  one  of 
these  and  hear  him,  sit  down  with  him  by  the 
cheerful  Hie  and  listen  to  his  conversation,  and 
even  speak  to  him  mysdf,  and  be  occasionally  his 
companion  in  his  pastime  hours?  How  often  do 
we  realise  more  than  we  anticipate  1  I  have  forgot- 
ten in  what  year  it  was,  but  certainly  it  was  at  least 
twelve  years  since,  when  I  was  still  a  youth,  that 
it  was  noised  about  that  father  Cooper  would  preach 
at  the  quarterly  meeting,  soon  to  be  held  at  Darby. 
Expectation  was  soon  on  tiptoe.  I  felt  that  I  must 
see  him;  and  when  the  Sabbath  came,  the  carriage 
was  prepared,  and  my  sisters,  with  a  young  lady, 
who  was  visiting  them,  and  myself,  rode  nine  miles 
to  the  meeting.  We  reached  the  place  during  love- 
feast  When  it  was  over,  we  pressed  our  way  into 
the  church.  I  was  extremely  fortunate  in  getting 
a  seat,  not  under  the  pulpit,  nor  in  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  but  near  the  middle  of  it  I  had  now 
but  one  idea.  I  remember,  nothing  that  did  not 
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concern  it,  such  as  who  prayed,  and  what  was  sung 
or  said  before  preaching;  but  all  the  rest,  as  though 
it  were  but  yesterday,  is  fresh  to  my  mind.  The 
old  man  rose  in  the  pulpit  His  person  was  spare, 
and  not  tall-— about  five  feet  and  eight  or  nine 
inches— but  remarkably  erect;  his  head  was  not 
large,  but  round  and  full;  his  hairs  were  gray;  a 
large  wen  was  on  his  neck— at  least  it  was  so 
called— -which  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal,  as  the 
most  part  of  it  appeared  above  his  white  cravat; 
and  Ids  eyes  were  full  of  life  and  fire.  There  was  a 
fearless,  penetrating  look  about  them.  Before  that 
day  they  had  often  aided,  with  his  philosophic  and 
eloquent  discourses,  to  enchain  the  attention  of 
thousands.  They  succeeded  then  in  enchaining 
mine. 

He  preached  on  the  parable  of  the  supper.  It 
was  a  great  sermon.  I  thought  if  he  could  preach 
so  as  an  aged  supernumerary,  what  must  he  have 
done  when  eifeotivel  His  style  was  familiar.  He 
made  you  feel  as  if  he  were  addressing  you  person- 
ally. He  made  use  of  many  interrogatories;  all  of 
which  were  natural  to  his  sul:ject  I  anticipated 
correctly  his  answere  to  most  of  them.  I  know 
whom  the  "King,"  his  "Son,"  and  those^'bidden" 
represented;  but  when  he  asked  why  the  servants 
were  sent  out  ''at  supper-time,''  I  was  quite  con- 
founded. I  had  never  thought  on  this  matter,  and 
was  almost  ashamed  of  my  remissness.  It  was 
quite  a  relief  to  me  when  he  explained  his  views 
on  this  point  by  saying  that  "the  patriarehsl  dis- 
pensation might  be  represented  by  breakfaat,  the 
Jewish  by  dinner,  and  the  Gospel  by  supper."  I 
then  imagined  I  saw  the  great  beauty  of  die  para- 
ble. Having  explained  the  different  parts  of  his 
text  after  this  mode,  he  spoke  of  the  great  supper— 
of  the  table,  dishes,  preparations,  places  of  fes- 
tivity, and  persons  employed  in  it;  and  of  the 
King,  his  Son,  and  his  guesU.  He  compared  this 
with  Solomon  and  Belshaxsar's  feasts.  The  con- 
trast was  sublime.  It  enabled  him  to  urge  the 
invitation  of  his  Master,  which  he  did  as  a  faithful 
minister;  and  no  doubt  mAny  felt  that  day,  that 
they  had  been  greatly  honored  in  having  been  invi- 
ted by  so  aged  a  servant,  to  be  the  guests  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  King  at  such  a  glorious  festivaL  0, 
the  amasing  condescension  of  God  to  invite  us,  by 
his  messengera,  to  become  the  partakers  of  his  gra- 
cious snd  everlasting  bounty  I  Who  could  neglect 
such  an  invitation? 

I  carried  the  image  of  this  great  man  upon  my 
mind  for  several  years,  but  saw  him  no  more  till  I 
was  sent  as  junior  preacher  on  Dover  circuit.  This 
was  my  first  introduction  into  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, which  is  so  far  famed  for  ito  small  territory, 
great  men,  and  strong  attachment  to  Methodism. 
A  great  many  things  might  be  said  of  it  in  this 
last  respect  It  was  Bishop  Asbury's  place  of  asy- 
lum from  the  storms  of  war;  many  presiding  elden, 
and  more  than  one  bishop,  have  been  bom  in  it, 
and  it  holds  within  ito  bosom  a  great  many  *'  Coop- 
e»."    There  is  quite  a  large  circle  of  them  within 
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a  few  miles  of  the  little  capital;  but  anfortnnately 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  are  somewhat  too  lim- 
ited  to  allow  it  the  honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Rot. 
Ezekiel  Cooper:  Caroline  countj,  Maryland,  boasts 
of  this.  Still  it  was  in  Delaware  that  much  of  his 
time  was  spent;  for  while  his  brother— Judge  Coop- 
er,  the  father  of  Dr.  Ignatius  T. — ^resided  in  Dorer, 
'  and  afterward,  as  long  as  his  sons  continued  in  the 
same  homestead,  he  was  always,  when  he  would 
be,  a  welcome  guest  with  them.  He  had  retirad 
here  some  time  before  I  went  on  this  circuit.  I  soon 
heard  of  him,  and  made  him  a  yisit,  which  I  con- 
fess I  then  felt  to  be  the  greatest  honor  I  ever  en- 
joyed. I  found  him  cheerful  and  happy,  and  in 
possession  of  great  serenity  of  mind.  We  sat 
down  before  the  fire  together,  and  matured  age  was 
soon  in  social  converse  with  inexperienced  youth. 
I  hope  I  was  modest — ^I  know  I  was.  I  could  not 
be  otherwise.  Father  Cooper,  while  he  would  treat 
you  as  a  friend,  always  conversed  with  the  sobriety 
of  a  sage,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher;  and 
such  a  habit  never  fails  to  draw  a  vail  of  diffidence 
over  the  most  forward.  They  were  happy,  improv- 
ing hours  I  spent  with  him.  I  learned  something 
at  my  first  visit  I  shall  never  forget  it,  though  to 
tell  it  will  appear  trifling.  I  had  been  accustomed 
all  my  life  to  close  stoves,  in  which  you  might  put 
your  fuel,  and  feel  the  heat,  without  observing  its 
consumption;  but  odious  custom  in  this  country 
had  not  then,  and  has  not  now,  done  away  with 
more  primitive  usage.  Our  fire  was  of  wood,  on 
an  open  hearth.  I  attempted  to  stir  it  I  moved 
the  fuel,  but  did  not  increase  the  burning.  The 
old  man  took  the  tongs,  gave  some  useful  in- 
structions, arranged  the  wood  so  as  to  secure  the 
circulation  of  the  air  among  it,  and  resumed  his 
previous  position.  His  sermon,  years  before,  had 
made  me  feel  my  remissness  in  not  thinking  on  the 
simple  points  of  a  subject;  his  conduct  now  made 
me  regret  that  I  had  not  schooled  my  mind  into 
the  habit  of  applying  to  every  thing  I  did  the  first 
rules  of  natural  philosophy.  It  is  the  mark  of  a 
great  mind  to  apply  great  principles  to  small  and 
apparently  trifling  objects. 

The  recreation  in  which  father  Cooper  most  in- 
dulged was  fishing.  What  there  is  in  the  amuse- 
ment so  enchanting  as  to  make  a  man  spend  a  day 
at  it,  I  could  never  imagine.  It  always  appeared 
like  cruel  pastime  to  me;  and  my  sympathetic  na- 
ture will  not  now  allow  me  to  indulge  in  it  I  pity 
the  poor  fish.  But  such  a  sentiment  never  entered 
the  mind  of  this  venerable  man.  Other  thoughts 
employed  it  How  many  of  his  very  best  sermons 
were  made  while  he  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
which  flow  through  Delaware,  the  Eastern  Shoro  of 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  eternity 
only  can  exhibit  To  a  mind  strictly  contempla- 
tive, it  must  be  very  grateful  to  have  the  solitude 
of  the  fields  and  forests,  that  the  interruptions  in- 
cident to  a  crowded  city,  a  bustling  village,  or  a 
noisy  household,  may  not  interfere  with  the  ^uiet 
operations  of  intense  study.    If  this  be  not  the 


secret  of  the  attachment  of  many  preachers  to  this 
amusement,  it  is  at  least  an  apology  for  it.  Father 
Cooper  continued  to  practice  it  till  he  was  rendered 
incapable  of  it  When  in  Dover  he  could  be  seen 
on  eveiy  pleasant  day,  with  his  staff  and  rods, 
walking  down  the  main  street,  and  making  his 
way  to  Jones  creek,  and,  after  many  honn,  retam- 
ing  wearily,  as  often  withpnt  spoil  as  with  it  He 
made  these  excursions  generally  alone.  Onee  only 
he  invited  me  to  accompany  him.  His  activity  and 
perseverance  in  his  favorite  sport  sarpriaed  me, 
and  I  intimated,  aa  a  poor  victim  was  agoDiaing  on 
his  hook,  that  it  was  painful  to  see  its  atmgglings. 
He  looked  at  me  as  though  he  felt  the  reproof,  and 
replied,  "  The  apostles  were  fishermen;  and  Peter/' 
he  continued, "  fished  with  a  hook  and  line."  Will 
the  high  Church  ladies,  who  may  read  this,  pardon 
the  remark?  It  was  a  good  argument  for  the  apos- 
tolical succession— as  good  as  any. 

Perhaps  many  of  your  iair  readers,  out  west,  who 
have  loved  to  study  the  early  history  of  our  Church, 
and  have  read  Mr.  Wesl^'s  admirable  letter  to  the 
Rev.  £.  Cooper,  and  hia  own  sermon  on  the  death 
of  Bishop  Asbury,  as  well  as  become  somewhat 
acquainted  from  this  little  sketch,  may  fed  some 
interest  to  know  if  he  ever  married.  They  must 
not  be  shocked,  however,  at  the  truth.  It  is  due 
to  them  to  say  that  he  was  a  bachelor;  and  I  sup- 
pose not  because  of  any  settled  intention,  but  only 
through  proeraotin&iion.  Still,  whatever  may  have 
caused  his  celibacy,  I  am  certain  the  verdict  con- 
cerning it,  both  of  the  present  generation  and  pos- 
terity, will  be,  that  ii  ttos  tho  ^oaiui  error  of  ku 
life. 

The  thing  in  his  life  which  has  thrown  the  great- 
est honor  around  his  name,  and  ought  to,  and  must 
embalm  it  for  a  thousand  generations,  was  hia  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  the  Book  Concern.  He 
loaned  a  thousand  dollars  for  its  establiahment,  and 
had  its  business  under  his  charge  for  a  namber  of 
years,  and  these  at  a  time  when  results  could 
scarcely  be  anticipated.  From  that  seed  a  surpris- 
ing harvest  has  been  already  gathered;  upon  that 
foundation  a  wonderful  superstructure  haa  been 
reared;  and  from  that  little  fountain  has  already 
streamed  forth  an  ocean  of  evangelical  knowledge. 
At  first  a  few  books  only  were  published  by  the 
Concern;  then  a  few  books  and  a  newspaper;  aoon 
a  multitude  of  every  class  of  religions  publications, 
from  a  half-penny  tract  to  the  stately  Quarterly, 
made  their  appearance;  and  now  from  this  parent 
establishment  others  have  sprung  up  every-whexe. 
East,  west,  north,  and  south,  our  Book  Concerns, 
like  great  lights,  are  rsdiating  evangelical  truth 
around  them.  California  has  one  and  Qermany 
one,  both  small,  indeed,  but  promising.  By  and 
by  we  shall  have  others,  in  China,  France,  South 
America,  Turkey,  and  other  lands,  where,  as  yet, 
no  American  Methodist  missionary  has  set  his  foot 
May  God  hasten  it  in  his  time! 

But  his  work  is  done  I  Upward  of  five  years 
ago  he  left  his  mortality  and  all  its  weaknesses  on 
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earth,  and  from  the  reeidenoe  of  the  Rev.  I.  T. 
Cooper  took  his  departure  for  his  home  in  heaven. 
Like  Ljbrand,  Monell,  and  Gookman,  he  left  his 
mantle  for  one  who,  though  not  a  son,  is  a  nephew, 
and  bears  his  family  name.  All  besides  that  earth 
can  claim  of  him,  is  contained  in  the  burial-ground 
of  St  Qeoige's,  and  in  front  of  this  church.  Any 
of  your  leaders,  when  yisiting  Philadelphia,  as  she 
passes  up  the  east  side  of  Fourth-street,  between 
Race  and  OallowhiU,  may  pause  opposite  the  old- 
est Methodist  church  in  ihe  city,  and  near  Its  door 
see  the  tombstone,  and  read  the  epitaph  of  the  Rev. 
Eiekiel  Cooper. 


THE  HIDDEN  YALLEY. 

BT  acxaa  xsctz.T  a.  saowys. 

Yallsy  amid  tha  moantaiiw, 

That  tb«  strancer  pMsath  by, 
Haediaf  aot  the  g kwm  or  gkuy 

Uue«a  hj  mortal  •f. 

The  bin*  ikioi  tooch  thj  moantaina. 

And  the  waters  kUi  their  feet, 
A»  they  flow  beside  the  pathways 

Untiod  by  mortal  feet. 

For  he  who  ofUimes  goeth 

Into  that  ralley  (air. 
Bees  not  with  bis  ontward  Tision 

The  bloom  or  blig hting  there. 

And  he  who  sofUy  soweth 

Or  reapeth  from  that  soil, 
O,  he  movoth  hot  as  a  spirit. 

And  we  reck  not  of  his  tod. 

Blessed  is  he  who  goeth  down  into  that  valley  at 
eventide,  to  talk  with  its  still  voices,  and  dwell 
with  all  sweet  influences  in  its  solitude.  Blessed 
is  he  who  findeth  there  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  unto  everlasting  life.  And  though  I  speak  but 
of  a  single  valley,  thou  who  readest  hast  communed 
there  already,  if  thou  readest  aright 

Long,  long  ago,  when  the  shepherds'  tents  still 
dappled  the  green  fields,  and  the  tillers  of  the 
ground  still  offered  their  first-fruits  upon  the  accus- 
tomed altars,  there  was  a  wise  and  good  king. 
This  king  from  the  beginning  sought  to  make  his 
kingdom  "beautiful,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth;" 
and  as  he  endeavored  continually  to  promote  the 
beet  interests  of  his  subjects,  his  laws  were  holy, 
and  his  commandments  just  and  good.  It  was  his 
will  that  violence  should  not  be  heard  in  his  land, 
wasting  nor  destruction  within  all  ite  borders;  but 
that  his  people  should  "sit  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  with  none  to  make 
them  afraid.*' 

To  insure  this  endt  end  to  make  even  the  waste 
places  lovely  and  productive,  he  gave  to  eaoh  of 
his  subjects  a  portion  of  land,  with  the  injunction 
to  cultivate  it,  to  cause  it  to  bring  fbrth  rich  grain, 
fragrant  flowers,  and  grateful  fmhs,  that  it  might 
appear  beautiful  and  smiling,  and  be  an  ornament 
to  the  country.    Thus  should  the  whole  land  be 


called  Heph-xibah;  for  the  king  should  have  de- 
light in  her.  But  as  the  soil  of  this  land  was  "  de- 
ceitful," and  cursed  with  a  curae,  the  people  were 
instructed  to  ask  of  their  ruler  living  water,  which 
had  power  to  change  whatever  it  touched,  and  to 
make  all  things  new.  The  ground  of  those  who 
Aeglected  to  obey  this  command,  continued,  not- 
withstanding their  roost  careful  labor,  to  bring 
forth  thorns  and  briers. 

To  a  youth  named  Allon,  because  of  his  strength, 
the  king  allotted  a  fair  and  fertile  valley,  embo- 
somed among  green  hills,  and  watered  by  numer- 
ous streams,  which,  though  they  could  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  made  the  valley  a  very  pleas- 
ant heritage. 

Now  the  Spring  went  singing  forth,  as  with  tim- 
brel and  harp,  and  her  footsteps  thrilled  through 
the  silent  and  undiscovered  valleys,  as  well  as  the 
trodden  paths  of  men.  Then  at  morning  and  at 
eventide  the  young  man  went  down  into  his  valley, 
to  fulfill  his  appointed  labor.  He  wished  to  sow 
good  seed,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  place  to  make  it  rich  and  beauti- 
ful; but  his  heart  was  filled  with  pride,  and  he 
sought  not  counsel  of  the  king>"-he  asked  not  for 
the  living  water.  To  those  who  admonished  him 
of  his  error  he  replied,  "Are  not  the  waters  of  my 
valley  better  than  all  the  fountains  of  the  king  f' 
And  he  turned  away  in  anger. 

Btill  he  labored  awhile  with  earnestness;  but 
after  a  time  he  began  to  grow  weary,  for  he  saw 
that  his  work  would  be  long  and  difficult,  and  that 
it  would  be  many  months  before  the  harvest  would 
ripen.  Rough  weeds  sprang  up  here  and  there, 
and  some  of  these  the  youth  carelessly  broke 
off,  instead  of  plucking  tiiem  up  by  the  roots,  so 
that  soon  they  put  forth  new  leaves,  and  became 
deeply  rooted  in  the  ground.  He  saw  that  the  soil 
must  be  changed,  before  it  could  produce  any  thing 
good;  but  instead  of  seeking  that  by  which  alone 
this  change  could  be  effected,  he  began  to  murmur 
against  the  king,  who  had  bestowed  upon  him 
such  excellent  gifts.  By  and  by  he  ceased  even 
to  look  at  the  valley,  but  allowed  every  thing  to 
run  wild;  and  when  reproved  for  his  neglect  by 
those  who  saw  its  disorder,  he  would  answer,  "It 
is  as  good  and  productive  as  other  valleys  in  the 
ooontiy;  and  when  I  have  taken  my  ease  a  little 
longer,  and  enjoyed  life  without  labor,  I  will  pluck 
up  the  weeds,  and  plant  good  seed.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  king  will  never  examine  its  condition."  So 
Allon  dreamed  on,  and  his  valley  was  forgo/tten. 

But  one  nighl  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king. 
He  opened  it  and  read, 

"Be  not  deceived:  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap. 

"At  my  coming  I  will  repay  thee." 

Then  Allon  arose:  he  was  startled  and  troubled, 
for  he  had  begun  to  think,  within  himself,  "Where 
is  Uw  promise  of  hia  coming?"  And  he  looked 
otti  fh>m  his  watch  tower  on  the  hill,  and  said, 
"I  will  go  down  once  more  into  my  neglected 
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Tall^."  The  night  was  iolemn,  with  its  stlenoe 
and  Btaro,  but  the  youth's  glance  was  earthward, 
for  he  feared  that  the  earnest  star-eyes  would  read 
his  soul.  Now,  the  yalley  lay  before  him,  all 
hushed  and  dim,  with  traces  of  its  former  beauty, 
but  it  was  like  beauty  in  death.  There  were  ten- 
der vines  without  a  support,  and  fair  blossoms  all 
trampled  to  the  earth.  And  as  he  wandered  among 
the  tangled  thickets  he  heard  the  hiss  of  serpents, 
and  the  cries  of  unclean  birds,  which  had  found 
harbor  there,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  expel  them. 

Faint  and  athirst,  he  stooped  to  taste  of  the  wa^ 
ters  which  flowed  silently  at  his  feet,  but  found 
them  bitter  as  the  waters  of  Marah;  and  the  heart 
of  the  young  man  sank  like  a  stone.  And  now  the 
night,  which  had  been  full  of  beauly,  suddenly 
g^w  black  and  fearfuL  The  mournful  wind  came 
wailing  down  the  hill,  and  sobbed  along  the  valley; 
a  dark  hand  slowly  passed  over  the  heaven,  and 
shut  all  the  stars  from  sight;  fierce  ravenous  birds 
flapped  their  shadowy  wings  about  him,  and  fiery 
eyes  glared  upon  him  from  the  thickets;  a  pale, 
unsteady  flame  glimmered  along  the  earth,  and 
seemed  to  betoken  danger  beneath.  And  now  his 
only  wish  was  to  escape  from  all  this  terror,  and 
he  b^gan  with  faltering  step  to  ascend  the  hill. 
But  though  at  eveiy  step  he  advanced,  still  he 
escaped  not  from  the  gloomy  valley.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  the  center  of  a  charmed  circle,  from  which 
he  vainly  strove  to  move.  Still  he  pressed  forward 
with  mad  endeavor,  and  still  rose  the  valley,  with 
the  ruin,  and  darkness,  and  dismay  encircling  him 
with  their  fearful  shadow,  while  at  his  side  the 
bitter  waters  flowed  perpetually,  and  the  birds  of 
prey  hoarsely  screamed  in  his  ear,  "Thou  shalt 
never  escape  from  all  this  torture,  for  thou  carriest 
thyself  with  thee  wherever  thou  goest." 

And  now  arose  a  cry,  quick  and  full  of  agony, 
which  cleft  the  darkness  as  the  rod  of  Hoses  deft 
the  rock:  "Give  me  of  the  living  water  1"  Allon 
spoke  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  scarce  hoping 
for  what  he  asked;  for  he  knew  not  that  the  king 
was  passing  that  way.  But  at  that  voice  the  dark- 
ness shivered  away,  and  a  cold  gray  twilight  dis- 
covered the  birds  of  prey  rapidly  zeoeding.  Then, 
with  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope  in  his  heart,  he  shout- 
ed yet  mors  loudly,  "  Give  me  of  the  living  water  I" 

And  now  in  a  flood  of  light,  radiant  and  beauti- 
ful, Allon  beheld  the  king;  and  while  he  fell  at  his 
feet  as  dead,  heard  his  voice,  saying,  "Whosoever 
will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 

There  was  abundant  joy  in  the  courts  of  the 
king,  when,  in  the  morning  sunlight,  a  new  and 
living  fountain  sprang  up,  with  its  renovating  wa- 
ters, in  that  valley  among  the  mountains.  And 
when,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  but  hope  in  his  heart, 
the  youth  labored  upon  his  shadowy  fields,  a  still, 
pleasant  whisper  ran  through  the  waving  woods 
and  along  the  winding  rivers,  and  AUon  smiled  as 
he  heard,  "He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bear- 
ing precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
rqoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 


BILYAN  STANZAS. 
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I  Lovs  to  lie  me  down  and  dream 

The  summer  hours  away. 
In  some  rude  forest,  where  the  streams 

In  love  and  gladness  stray. 
And  where  the  birdies  sit  and  sing 

Through  all  the  holy  day. 


There,  underneath  the  shadowing 
That  breathe  a  silence  round, 

I  see  the  glad,  industrious  bees 
Go  by  with  humming  sound. 

And  squirrels  run  and  jump  in  gU 
Along  the  grassy  ground. 


There  soothing  breeses  kiss  my  cheek — 

0,  happiness  to  me  I — 
And  whisper  comfort  to  my  heart. 

With  trancing  melody; 
Or  bring  rich  odors  from  the  flowers. 

As  if  in  love  for  me  1 

IV. 

All  things  are  full  of  hallowed  love 

Within  the  forest  dim; 
The  insect  creatures  raise  to  heaven 

A  never-ending  hymn; 
And  birds  and  waters  sing  in  joy — 

The  woodland  seraphim! 

V. 

0,  lay  me  in  this  quiet  spot 
When  I  shall  be  no  more; 

Here,  underneath  this  waving  beech- 
Here,  by  this  mossy  shore. 

Uj  dust  will  sleep  in  quiet  near 
The  creatures  I  adore. 

VI. 

The  tiny  birds  will  come  and  sing 

Their  songs,  by  nature  blest; 
The  fragrant  flowers  shall  drop  their  tears. 

At  eve,  above  my  breast. 
And  stars  shall  smile  in  beauty  through 

The  leaves  upon  my  rest 

VII. 

0,  then  my  soul,  ye  cherished  bowers, 

A  sylvan  soul  shall  be. 
Commingling  with  the  voice  of  birds 

In  all  its  harmony. 
And  wandering  by  the  quiet  streams 

Through  blest  eternity. 

vm. 
I  ask  no  more,  ye  Uiry  straams. 

Ye  birdies,  and  ye  woods. 
Than  dwell  with  you,  when  time  is  o'er. 

Where  never  hate  intrudea-* 
To  be  a  spirit  and  a  part 

Of  holy  solitudes. 
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INBIFICIBNCT  OF  WOMAN. 

BT  UAKTUA  H.  WBlTSROUaB. 

Iv  is  a  day  when  much  is  said  of  "iroman's 
rights"  and  "woman's  influence."  That  she  has 
rigkttf  and  that  she  hat  influence,  is  unquestioned. 
Her  rights  I  will  not  discuss;  but  a  few  thoughts 
have  suggested  themselres  in  relation  to  the  com- 
parative Mliffkt  influence  which  she  reslly  does  ex- 
ert, and  the  mistaken  notion  entertained  of  her 
capacity  for  exertion.  A$  woman,  she  is  consid- 
ered uiulitted  bj  nature  and  creation  to  stand  upon 
a  level  with  man.  It  is  true  she  has  herself  tacitly 
consented  to  this  opinion;  and  if  she  ever  ha$  felt 
the  stirrings  of  an  aroused  spirit  striving  to  burst 
its  chains  within  her  bosom,  the  tameness  with 
which  she  has  hitherto  submitted  to  be  called  the 
"wesker  vessel"  has  as  invariably  quenched  her 
kindling  energies. 

Who  wiU  say,  with  the  same  course  of  treatment 
and  mental  discipline,  her  powers  of  mind  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  most  gigantic  of  the  other  sex? 
Woman  herself  is  not  aware  of  her  own  capabili- 
ties. From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  from 
her  very  infancy,  she  has  been  taught  that  in  the 
culture  of  her  intellect  "thus  far  and  no  farther" 
was  the  gauge  by  which  she  was  to  mete  out  its 
treasures  and  its  wealth.  The  proud  waves  of  the 
onward  tide  of  ambition  have  been  staid.  The 
vast  fields  of  science  and  literature  which  lay  out- 
spread before  the  admiring  gase,  and  the  lofty  and 
sublime  sketches  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  life 
which  had  just  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  quickened 
perceptions  of  the  spiritual  eye,  have  suddenly 
ceased,  and  no  cheerful  hand  of  the  "sterner  sex" 
has  been  to  them  the  "open  sessame"  by  which  to 
regain  their  lost  position.  Man,  proud  in  his 
bcMuited  strength  as  "lord  of  creation,"  forgttt  that 
woman,  in  the  strength  and  capacity  of  her  mind, 
in  its  hight  and  depth,  its  length  and  breadth,  is 
his  equal,  though  this  strength  is  seldom  or  never 
reared  to  its  fairest  proportions. 

Among  the  many  causes  which  may  be  assigned 
for  the  present  weidc  and  debilitated  state  of  female 
mind  and  influence,  is  her  veiy  knowledge  of  this 
very  opinion  entertained  of  her  by  the  other  sex. 
Instead  of  approaching  her  as  a  rational  being, 
and  addressing  himself  to  her  mind  and  intellect, 
he  toys  with  her  as  a  boy  would  play  with  a  but- 
terfly. When  he  wishes  to  relax  his  own  mind 
from  its  incessant  toil  and  labor,  he  seeks  the  soci- 
ety of  a  favorite  young  lady.  An  instant  badinage 
of  coquetry  and  flirtation  is  commenced;  a  course 
of  light  conversation  may  be  carried  through,  and 
the  parties  enjoy  a  good  chat  and  hearty  laugh, 
then  separate.  What  of  this?  Is  the  lady  once 
taught  that  she  is  expected  to  exhibit  mind  or 
thought  7  Has  the  gentleman  once  exerted  himself 
to  elicit  from  her  that  which  alone  is  worth  enjoy- 
ing, and  which  alone  is  valuable — ^the  companion- 
ship of  her  mind? 


Woman  was  designed  as  a  companion  and  a 
"help  meet"  for  man;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
she  is  merely  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage 
to  his  establishment  He  does  not  consider  himself 
"settled''  till  this  important  part  of  his  household 
afiairs,  this  overseer  of  his  "kitchen  cabinet,"  is 
presiding  over  his  domestic  premises.  Now,  this 
ought  not  to  be.  Let  woman  be  taught  to  fed  that 
she  is  indeed  the  companion  and  fellow-laborer 
mth  man  in  the  great  moral  and  intellectual  world. 
Let  her  be  taught  to  put  forth  her  indomitable  en- 
ergies in  the  attainment  of  all  that  is  good  and 
great,  and  her  power  of  perseverance  and  endur- 
ance will  accomplish  the  object  We  should  soon 
participate  in  the  benefits  such  a  change  would 
create.  Her  high  and  holy  purpose  and  lofty  aim 
would  soon  produce  about  us  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  moral  excellence. 

Another  cause  which  may  be  assigned  for  wo- 
man's inferiority,  is  her  morbid  taste  for  light  read- 
ing.   Our  country,  at  the  present  day,  is  flooded 
to  an  unparalleled  degree  with  the  vain  imaginings 
of  man,  and  presented  to  the  public  for  a  recom- 
pense so  slight,  that  "he  who  runs  may  read;"  and 
our  young  ladies  devour  with  eagerness  these  books. 
These  are  the  works  to  which  she  has  easiest  access, 
and  her  reading  not  being  judiciously  directed  or 
selected,  the  character  of  her  mind,  taking  its  tone 
from  the  books  she  reads,  is  formed.    Her  taste 
becomes  vitiated,  and  the  strength  and  energy  of 
that  image  created  after  the  likeness  of  the  Most 
High  becomes  prostrated;  and  the  deleterious  and 
enervating  effect  of  this  one  single  passion  for  light 
reading  shows  itself  through  all  her  after  life.    The 
mind  is  vacillating,  weak,  and  feeble.    Its  native 
power  is  obscured  by  the  lights  and  shadows  which 
are  ever  welling  up  from  the  regions  of  disordered 
fancy.    The  stem  realities  of  every-day  life  come 
clothed  in  a  garb  so  coarse  and  homely,  that  the 
delicate  and  sickly  sensibilities  of  the  impover- 
ished spirit  shrink  with  superficial  incapacity  from 
their  performance.    She  is  ever  conjuring  up  shad- 
ows of  grandeur  and  happiness  from  the  ideal 
world  in  which  she  lives,  but  to  be  dashed  by  the 
Marah  waters   of  delusion  and   disappointment 
This,  too,  ought  not  to  be;  and  a  lady  who  will 
thus  fail  to  make  herself  what  she  migfd  and  what 
she  ought  to  be,  undervalues  herself,  and  does  not 
take  that  stand  in  our  moral  and  intellectual  hemi- 
sphere for  which  her  very  creation  was  designed. 
It  is  true  an  opinion  has  gone  abroad,  and  seems  to 
have  gained  universal  credence,  that  in  her  very 
organization  she  has  been   so   constituted  as  to 
render  her  unable  to  enter  into  the  deep  waters 
of  thinking,  reasoning  man;  that  the  compass  of 
her  mind  can  not  admit  or  comprehend  the  grand 
and  weighty  ideas  which,  with  ease  and  facil- 
ity, flow  into  his.    But  let  her  become  accus- 
tomed to  read  such  books  as  require  thought  and 
close  attention;  let  her  weigh  and  measure  each 
new  idea  presented  to  the  mind,  which  she  it  able 
to  comprehend,  and  she  will  soon  find  that  she  is 
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laying  up  for  herself  treasures  of  wealth,  which 
"neither  moth  or  rust  can  corrupt" 

Again:  this  mistaken  notion  of  the  powers  and 
compass  of  the  mind  has  induced  a  corresponding 
system  of  education — a  system  tending  more  to  the 
cultivation  of  accomplishments,  to  give  grace,  ease, 
and  polish  to  the  person,  than  that  of  rearing  into 
masculine  strength  and  endurance  the  gems  of  na- 
tive power  which  God  may  have  given  her.  Fem- 
inine accomplishments  are  by  no  means  to  be 
struck  from  the  list  of  acquisitions  which  sit 
gracefully  upon  the  female;  but  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  being  is  not  to  be  made  wholly  sub- 
servient to  the  attainment  of  these  alone.  Thete 
will  last  while  youth  sits  fresh  upon  the  brow; 
while  the  young  step  has  not  given  place  to  the 
more  sober  movements  of  riper  age;  and  while  the 
mind,  bent  upon  its  own  light  and  ephemeral  pur- 
suits, is  as  light  and  buoyant  as  the  objects  pur- 
sued. 

To  the  vanity  and  self-love  which  young  ladies 
have  ordinarily  in  possession,  is  added  the  flatteiy 
and  adulation  of  young  gentlemen.  The  young 
lady  soon  understands  she  is  expected  io^hine; 
that  she  is  to  dazzle  the  fancy;  Uiat  for  the  brill- 
iancy of  her  wit  and  the  smartness  of  her  repartee 
she  is  caressed  and  applauded.  Her  natural  and 
coDunendable  desire  to  please  is  redoubled,  and  she 
bends  to  the  task  of  gaining  for  herself  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  "belle."  Tears  flow  by,  and  the  spring- 
time of  her  youth  and  season  for  improvement  is  no 
longer  the  threshold  from  which  she  looks  out  upon 
life;  and  what  has  the  caresses  and  flattery  of  the 
trifling  and  vain  amounted  to?  By  the  other  sex 
is  she  more  respected — is  there  more  deference  for 
her  opinion  and  a  greater  regard  for  her  esteem? 
In  his  heart  of  hearts  does  he  love  her  better  ?  No, 
no,  no  I  With  the  passing  away  of  her  sunny  days 
passes  away,  also,  the  devoirs  of  frivolity,  and  the 
light  and  heartless  attentions  which  have  been  paid 
to  the  belle.  Her  heart  is  left  sick  and  desolate. 
The  yearnings  of  her  true  nature  resume  their  long- 
unheeded  power  and  force;  but  while  the  want  is 
felt  in  the  heart,  the  mind  has  lost  its  capacity  to 
root  out  the  noxious  growth  of  many  years,  and 
refurnish  the  elements  of  the  soul  in  their  pristine 
vigor  and  beauty. 

Now,  let  man  put  forth  his  helping  hand,  and 
the  desert  of  mind  shall  bud  and  blossom  like  the 
rose.  Let  the  ambition  and  the  vanity  which  have 
been  exerted  to  please  him,  fry  him  be  directed  into 
the  opposite  channel,  and  the  rumbling  of  a  rose 
leaf  as  it  falls  from  its  stem  shall  no  longer  shake 
the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  victim  of  misguided 
education.  The  "  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul " 
shall  sweeten  social  intercourse,  and  the  epithet  of 
"second  best,"  pronounced  of  woman,  shall  pass 
away,  and  she  shall  stand  by  his  side  his  equal  in 
dignity  and  strength  of  character.  For  that  good 
time  coming  may  we  in  earnestness  pray;  and  soon 
may  its  light  in  full  and  glorious  splendor  illumine 
our  pathway  through  earth's  wilderness  I 
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In  running  over  a  recent  article  in  Blackwood  on 
Thomas  Moore,  I  found  several  paragrapha  with 
which  I  was  amused,  and  many  others  from  which 
I  gained  instruction.  I  will  give  you  one  of  the 
former,  in  which  the  essayist  pictures  Moore's  opin- 
ion and  experience  respecting  the  Americans  on 
his  visit  to  our  shore: 

"He  found  the  Americans,  as  all  have  found 
them,  vigorous,  active,  and  persevering  in  their  own 
objects;  men  of  canals,  corduroy  roads,  and  gigan- 
tic warehouses;  sturdy  reclaimers  of  the  swamp 
and  the  forest;  bold  backwoodsmen,  and  shrewd 
citizens,  as  they  ought  to  be;  but  neither  poets  nor 
painters,  nor  touched  with  the  tendernesses  of  ro- 
mance, nor  penetrating  the  profound  of  philosophy,  i 
Even  their  patriotism  startled  the  mourner  over  the 
sufferings  of  the  Isle  of  SaitUe;  and  the  Ledger,  - 
more  honored  than  the  Legend,  offended  all  his  rev- 
eries of  a 

*  PuadtM  iMjroBd  the  mUa, 
Unknown  to  locra,  lasfa,  and  ebnin.' 

"  Even  the  habits  of  republicanism  were  found 
too  primitive  to  be  pleasing.  He  had  the  honor  of 
an  interview  with  Jefferson,  then  President;  and 
this  'four  years'  monarch'  received  him  in  his 
nightgown  and  slippers,  and  stretched  at  length  on 
a  sofa.  Moore  recoiled  at  this  display  of  wmeka- 
lanee,  and  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in 
turning  on  his  heel,  and  leaving  this  vulgarism  to 
the  indulgence  of  'showing  a  Britisher'  the  man- 
ners of  a '  free  and  intelligent  citizen.'  This  roogh 
specimen  of  freedom  disgusted  him,  as  well  it 
might;  and  though  republicanism  in  rhyme  might 
still  amuse  his  fancy,  he  evidently  shrank  from  the 
reality  ever  after." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit  in  which 
many  foreign  writers  speak  respecting  our  people 
snd  our  institutions. 

Here  is  another  item,  which  speaks  of  the  love 
of  poets  for  great  cities: 

"We  never  heard  of  a  great  poet  living  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  a  metropolis.  Contigui^  to  the 
world  of  men  and  women  was  essential.  All  the 
leaders  of  the  tribe  lived  as  near  London  as  they 
could.  Oowley  lived  within  a  walk.  Pope  within 
a  drive,  Milton  within  sight  of  the  walls — Shak- 
speare  saw  London  bridge  every  day  of  his  life — 
Dryden  lived  in  the  Grecian  Coffee-house — ^Byron, 
with  his  own  good-will,  never  would  have  stirred 
out  of  Bond-street;  and  when  the  newspapers  and 
Doctors'  Commons  at  length  drove  him  abroad,  he 
nestled  down  in  Venice,  instead  of  singing  among 
the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  or  acting  distraction 
among  the  pinnacles  of  the  Alps.  It  is  even  not 
altogether  improbable  that  the  last  few  and  mel- 
ancholy years  of  Moore's  life  owed  some  of  their 
depression  to  the  weariness  of  this  unnatural  soli- 
tude." 
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HENBT  XI&XX  WHITS. 

"  lib  Bvble  marks  hie  eonoh  of  lowly  ileep, 
But  liTing  sUtMi  then  ue  »—n  to  weep; 
Afflietion't  Mmblaaee  bendi  not  o'er  hii  tooibf 
Afflietioa*k  lelf  deplores  his  jronthfiil  doom.** 

Thmx  lines,  written  on  the  death  of  Henry  Kirke 
While,  are  replete  with  SMociatione  the  most  tender 
and  pathetic.  The  biography  of  but  few  individuals 
can  be  read  with  deeper  and  more  intrinsic  Interest 
than  Ms.  From  early  childhood  he  evinced  the  most 
decided  taste  for  books  and  reading.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  pasrion  to  which  every  thing  else  gave  way.  When 
scarcely  leven  years  of  age,  he  stole  away  from  his 
mother  into  the  kitohen  to  teach  the  servant  how  to 
read  and  write;  and  the  first  compoi^tion  which  he 
ever  framed,  a  tale  of  a  Swiss  emigrsnt,  was  given 
this  servant  as  a  specimen  of  his  authorship.  When 
eleven  years  old,  at  a  school  in  Nottingham,  his  na- 
tive village,  he  wrote  a  separate  theme  for  every 
member  in  his  class,  numbering  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen boys.  His  father,  who  was  a  butcher,  and  no 
great  lover  of  learning,  had  determined  to  bring  him 
np  to  the  hosiery  trade,  the  staple  manufscture  of 
the  place;  but  the  thought  of  spending  seven  long 
years  in  shining  and  folding  stockings  was  more  than 
Henry  could  endure,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  some- 
thing that  would  give  better  employment  to  his 
mind.  This,  of  course,  his  father  deemed  the  shoot- 
ings forth  of  incorrigible  obstinacy,  and  at  once  pre- 
pared himself  to  defeat  his  son^s  schemes.  For- 
tunately, by  the  pleadings  of  an  affectionate  and 
excellent  mother,  he  succeeded  in  his  wishes,  and 
was  placed  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Enfield  and  Gold- 
ham,  then  town  clerks  of  Nottingham,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  some  years. 

Ambitious  of  cultivating  his  intellectual  powers 
and  qualifying  himself  for  a  public  speaker,  he  ap- 
plied for  admission  as  a  member  of  a  literary  society 
in  Nottingham,  but  was  rejected  on  the  score  of 
extreme  youth.  Not  at  all  daunted  by  his  failure, 
he  made  application  again  through  a  friend,  and  was 
elected.  After  some  weeks,  he  proposed  to  the  asso- 
ciation to  make  an  address  on  genku.  From  a  desire 
of  amusement  rather  than  out  of  courtesy,  a  large 
m^ority  went  to  hear  the  tyro  declaim.  With  such 
propriety,  however,  did  he  speak  extempore  for  more 
than  two  hours,  that  he  was  subsequently  elected 
their  Professor  of  Literature.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  distinguished  correspondent  of  the  Monthly 
Mirror,  a  respectable  periodical  published  in  the 
town. 

At  seventeen  he  became  an  author;  but  in  this  he 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunate.  His  volume  fell 
into  the  hands  of  some  dull  reviewer,  who,  in  an 
hour  of  ill-humor,  turned  over  the  leaves  to  look  for 
faults,  and  finding  that  all  the  rhymes  were  not 
orthodox,  he  sat  himself  down  to  blast  the  hopes  of 
a  boy,  who  had,  in  his  preface,  confessed  all  his 
faults  and  feazs,  and  thrown  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  public.    Bepresented  as  a  beggar  going  about 


to  gather  money  to  plaoe  himself  at  college,  while 
his  book  was  denounced  as  a  bundle  of  fooleries  and 
plagiarisms,  he  resolved  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
quit  Nottingham.  After  encountering  difficulties 
which  would  forever  have  disheartened  a  mind  of 
less  heroic  mold,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  England. 

Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself,  as  well  by  his 
classical  attiunments  as  by  his  genius.  Though  at 
one  period  troubled  with  doubts  respecting  the  real- 
ity of  religion,  he  was  now  one  of  its  warmest  advo- 
cates. Unlike  most  other  young  men  who  enter 
college  with  a  devotional  ardor,  and  retire  with  a 
devotional  declension,  he  maintained  the  utmost  con- 
sistency of  Christian  character,  and  exhibited  to  others 
the  beauty  and  excellence  of  early  piety.  Of  his 
general  deportment,  Mr.  Orsinger,  a  clergyman  with 
whom  Elrke  White  resided  for  some  weeks,  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms.  He  was  co-laborer  with  this 
gentleman  in  a  Sunday  school  established  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  exerted  himself  with  no  inconsiderable 
success  in  leading  others  to  Christ.  Among  other 
admonitory  sentences,  he  wrote  about  this  time  the 
following:  **  Death  and  judgment  are  at  hand. 
Though  thy  bodily  part  be  now  in  health  and  ease, 
the  dews  of  death  will  soon  be  upon  thy  forehead." 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  he  had  premonitions 
of  his  approaching  dissolution.  Hence  the  living, 
quickening  principle  of  holiness,  which  sanctified  all 
his  hopes  and  all  his  affections,  which  made  him  keep 
watch  over  his  heart,  and  enabled  him  to  correct  the 
few  symptoms  which  it  ever  displayed  of  human 
imperifection.  His  last  letter  to  his  brother  Neville, 
found  in  his  pocket  after  his  decease,  dated  ^^  St. 
John^s,  October  11,  1806,"  evinces  no  apprehension 
respecting  his  future  welfare,  but  a  firm  reliance  for 
salvation  upon  the  merits  of  his  Savior.  He  alludes 
to  his  mother  as  being  uneasy  about  his  illness;  but 
little  did  he  dream  of  being  called  so  soon  from  labor 
to  rewaxd.  One  week  thereafter,  Sunday  morning, 
October  19th,  he  fell  into  a  sleep,  his  pulse  ceased 
beating,  and  the  weary  wheels  of  life  stood  still. 

Of  the  poetical  writings  of  Henry  Kirke  White  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  remark.  Montgomery  has  told 
us  that  his  memory  has  been  embalmed  rather  by  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Sou  they  than  by  his  own;  but  the 
observation  is  unjustly  severe  and  ascetic.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  he  possessed  the  inspira- 
tion of  poesy  in  a  high  degree,  and  that  his  sun 
would  have  shone  widely  in  the  concave  of  literature 
had  it  been  permitted  to  reach  its  meridian  bight. 
Even  the  little  that  he  has  left  behind  will  secure  to 
him  something  more  than  a  transient  immortality. 
Few  pieces  possess  finer  fancy,  more  fervid  eloquence, 
or  more  affecting  umplicity  than  his  Clifton  Grove, 
Incentives  to  Devotion,  The  Hour  of  Parting,  and 
Hope  in  the  Resurrection.  The  following  stanzas 
indicate  the  pensive  melancholy  which  at  times 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  made  him  wish  for  the 
gravels  long  sleep: 

"  When  twilight  steals  along  the  gronnd. 
And  all  the  bells  are  ringing  round, 

One,  two,  tliree,  foar,  and  five, 
I  at  my  stndr-wiadew  sit. 
And,  wrapped  in  many  a  musing  fit. 

To  bliss  am  all  alive. 
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But  tbov^  impntdoiM  oalm  and  swMt 
Thrill  round  mj  h««rt  a  holy  htat. 

And  I  un  ialjr  glady 
Tha  t«ar*drop  standi  in  either  ejre, 
And  yet  I  can  not  toll  tboe  why, 

I  am  pl«a««d,  and  yet  Vm  sad. 

The  siWery  rack  that  flies  away 
Like  mortal  life,  or  pleasure's  ray, 

Does  that  disturb  my  breast? 
Kay,  what  have  I,  a  stndions  man. 
To  do  with  life's  unstable  plan, 

Or  pleasnre*s  fadinf  restl 

Is  it  that  here  I  rnnst  not  stop. 
Bat  o'er  yon  bine  hill's  woody  top 

Mnst  bend  my  lonely  wayl 
No,  snrely  no!  for  giro  bnt  me 
My  own  fireside,  and  I  shall  be 

At  home  where'er  I  stray. 

Then  is  it  that  yon  steeple  there, 
With  mnsic  sweet  shall  fill  the  air. 

When  thon  no  more  oanst  heart 
O,  no!  O,  no!  for  then  forfiven 
I  shall  be  with  my  God  in  bearen^ 

Beleased  from  every  fear. 

Then  whence  it  is  I  oan  not  tell, 
Bnt  there  is  some  mysteriona  spell 

That  holds  me  when  I'm  flad; 
And  BO  the  tear-drop  fills  my  eye. 
When  yet  in  trath  I  know  not  why. 

Or  wherefore  I  am  sad." 

It  it  not  pretended  that  these  stanzas,  or  anj  other 
of  his  efifasions  are  to  be  taken  as  faultless  specimens 
in  poetic  composition.  There  were  penned  in  honrs 
of  sickness  and  solitude,  and  amid  extreme  pressure 
of  college  studies.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
would  be  unreasonable  in  the  extreme  to  expect  his 
poetry  possessed  of  that  finish  of  exeouUon  which 
bids  defiance  to  criticism,  and  which,  by  its  brill- 
iancy, constantly  dazzles  the  mind  that  is  oaptirated 
by  the  melody  of  its  numbers. 

The  contemplation  of  his  brief  yet  eventftol  career 
is,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  replete  with  reflec- 
tions the  most  impressive  and  melancholy.  He  com- 
menced the  '*  Christiad,**  a  sacred  poem  on  the  death 
and  sufferings  of  the  Savior,  but  lived  only  to  com- 
plete a  single  canto.  In  reference  to  this  fragment 
his  biographer  observes:  '*I  oan  not  refrain  fh>m 
saying  that  the  last  two  stanzas  greatly  affected  me, 
when  I  discovered  them  written  on  the  leaf  of  a  dif- 
ferent book,  and  apparently  long  after  the  first  canto; 
and  greatly  shall  I  be  mistaken  if  they  do  not  affect 
the  reader  also.**  They  conclude  thus: 
"  O!  Thon,  who  visitest  the  sons  of  menl 

Thon,  who  dost  listen  when  the  hnmble  prayl 
One  little  space  prolong  my  mortal  day; 

One  little  lapse  snapend  thy  last  decree; 
I  am  a  yonthfU  traTeler  in  the  way; 

And  this  slight  boon  wonld  oonseorate  to  thee, 
£re  I  with  Death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I  am  free*" 

His  prayer  for  the  extension  of  life's  little  day  is 
exceedingly  affecting;  but  it  pleased  Heaven  to  grant 
him  a  higher  boon  than  that  for  which  he  prayed: 

^'  Hx  ASKXD  TOB  LITE,  AND  SEOXZVED  IMMOBTALrrT." 

Okx  is  much  less  sensible  of  cold  on  a  bright  day 
than  on  a  cloudy  one;  thus  the  sunshine  of  cheerful- 
ness and  hope  will  lighten  every  trouble. 


GUBIOBITIBS  or  OBBAT  UBN. 

Axolfo  the  curious  facts  which  we  find  in  pen^ 
the  biographies  of  great  men  are  the  drraniBtasoa 
connected  with  the  composition  of  the  works  wliieh 
have  made  them  immortal. 

For  instance,  Bossnet  composed  his  grand  Bermons 
on  his  knees;  Bulwer  wrote  his  first  novels  in  full 
dress,  scented;  Ifilton,  before  oommendng  his  grett 
work,  invoked  the  infinenee  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
prayed  that  his  lips  might  be  touched  with  t  lire 
coal  frt>m  off  the  altar;  Chrysostom  meditated  aod 
studied  while  contemplating  a  painting  of  Bt  Paol. 

Bacon  kneeled  down  before  oompodng  his  gmt 
work,  and  prayed  for  light  from  Heaven.  Pofw  never 
could  compose  well  without  tni  declaiming  for  flome 
time  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  thus  rousing  his 
nervous  system  to  its  frillest  activity. 

Bentham  composed  after  playing  a  prelnde  on  the 
organ,  or  while  taking  his  "ante-jentaenlar"  and 
**  postprandial*'  walks  in  his  garden— the  same,  br 
the  way,  that  Milton  occupied.  Saint  Bernard  com- 
posed his  Meditations  amidst  the  woods;  he  delighted 
in  nothing  so  much  as  the  solitude  of  the  dense  foir- 
est,  finding  there,  he  said,  something  more  profonnd 
and  suggestive  than  any  tiling  he  could  find  in  booto. 
The  storm  would  sometimes  fhll  upon  him  there, 
without  for  a  moment  interrupting  his  meditations. 
Oamoens  composed  his  verses  vrith  the  roar  of  battle 
in  his  ears;  for  the  Portuguese  iMMt  was  a  soldier,  and 
a  brave  one  though  a  poet.  He  composed  others  of 
his  most  beantlftil  verses  at  the  time  when  his  Indian 
slave  was  begging  a  subsistence  for  him  in  the  streets. 
Tasso  wrote  his  finest  pieces  in  the  luoid  intarilsof 
madness. 

Rousseau  wrote  his  works  early  in  the  morning; 
Le  Sage,  at  midday;  Byron,  at  midnight  Hardonin 
rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  wrote  till  late  at 
night.  Aristotle  was  a  tremendous  worker;  he  took 
little  sleep,  and  was  constantly  retrenching  it.  He 
had  a  contrivance  by  which  he  awoke  early,  and  to 
awake  was  with  him  to  commence  work.  Oemos- 
thenes  passed  three  months  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea- 
side, in  laboring  to  overcome  the  defects  of  his  voice. 
There  he  read,  studied,  and  declaimed. 

Luther  when  studying  always  had  his  dog  lying 
at  his  feet— a  dog  he  had  brought  from  Wartburg, 
and  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  An  ivory  eradiii 
stood  on  the  table  before  him,  and  the  walls  of  his 
study  were  stock  round  with  caricatnres  of  the  Pope. 
He  worked  at  his  desk  for  days  together  vlthont 
going  out;  but  when  fatigued,  and  the  ideas  hegsn 
to  stagnate  in  his  brain,  he  would  take  bis  Ante  or 
his  guitar  with  him  into  the  porch,  and  there  exeeate 
some  musical  fantasy— for  he  was  a  sklUfiil  mn- 
slcisn— when  the  ideas  would  fiow  upon  him  again 
as  fresh  as  fiowers  after  a  summer's  rain.  Music  was 
his  invariable  solace  at  such  times.  Indeed,  Lather 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  after  theology,  mnsic 
was  the  first  of  arts.  "  Music,"  said  he, « ia  the  art 
of  the  prophets;  it  is  the  only  other  art,  which,  Bke 
theology,  can  calm  the  agitations  of  the.  aonl,  and 
put  the  devil  to  flight."  Next  to  music,  if  not  before 
it,  Luther  loved  children  and  fiowers.  That  great, 
gnarled  man  had  a  heart  as  tender  as  a  woman's. 

Calvin  studied  in  his  bed.  Every  morning,  at  fire 
or  six  o'clock,  he  had  books,  manuscripts,  and  papen 
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carried  to  him  there,  and  he  worked  on  for  hoars 
together.  If  he  had  oooanion  to  go  out,  on  his  retam 
he  nndressed  and  went  to  bed  again  to  oontinno  his 
studies.  In  his  later  years  he  dictated  his  writings 
to  secretaries.  He  rarely  corrected  any  thing.  The 
sentences  issued  complete  from  his  mouth.  If  he  felt 
his  facility  of  composition  leaving  him,  he  forthwith 
quitted  his  bed,  gave  up  writing  and  composing,  and 
went  about  his  outdoor  duties  for  days,  weeks,  and 
months  together.  But  so  soon  as  he  felt  the  inspira- 
tion fall  upon  him  again,  he  went  back  to  his  bed, 
and  his  secretary  set  to  work  forthwith. 

Richelieu  amused  himself  in  the  intervals  of  his 
labor  with  a  squadron  of  oats^  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond.  He  used  to  go  to  bed  at  eleven  at  night,  and 
after  sleeinng  three  hours,  rise  and  write,  dictate,  or 
work,  till  from  six  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  his  daily  levee  was  held.  This  worthy  student 
displayed  an  extravagance  equaling  that  of  Wolsey. 
His  annual  expenditure  was  some  fbur  millions  of 
francs,  or  about  $835,0001 

How  different  the  fastidious  temperance  of  Milton! 
He  drank  water  and  lived  on  the  humblest  fare.  In 
his  youth  he  studied  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night;  but  in  his  more  advanced  years  he  went  early 
to  bed— by  nine  o'clock— rising  to  his  studies  at  four 
in  summer  and  five  In  winter.  He  studied  till  mid- 
day; then  he  took  an  hour's  exercise,  and  after  dinner 
he  sang  and  played  the  organ,  or  listened  to  others' 
music  He  studied  again  till  six,  and  from  that  hour 
till  eight  he  engaged  in  conversation  with  friends 
who  came  to  see  him.  Then  he  supped,  smoked  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  drank  a  glass  of  water,  and  went  to 
bed.  Glorious  visions  came  to  him  in  the  night,  for 
it  was  then,  while  lying  on  his  couch,  that  he  com- 
posed in  thought  the  greater  part  of  his  sublime 
poem.  Sometimes  when  the  fit  of  composition  came 
strong  upon  him,  he  would  summon  his  daughter 
to  his  side,  to  commit  to  paper  that  which  he  had 
composed. 

Bfllton  was  of  opinion  that  the  verses  composed  by 
him  between  the  autumnal  and  spring  equinoxes 
were  always  the  best,  and  he  was  never  satisfied 
with  the  verses  he  had  written  at  any  other  season. 
Alfieri,  on  the  contrary,  said  that  the  equinoctial 
winds  produced  a  state  of  almost "  complete  stuj^d- 
ity"  in  him.  Like  the  nightingales,  he  could  only 
sing  in  summer.    It  was  his  favorite  season. 

Pierre  Gomeille,  in  his  loftiest  flights  of  imagina- 
tion, was  often  brought  to  a  stand-still  for  want  of 
words  and  rhyme.  Thoughts  were  seething  in  his 
brain,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  reduce  to  order,  and 
he  would  often  run  to  his  brother  Thomas  "for  a 
word."  Thomas  rarely  fkiled  him.  Sometimes,  in 
his  fits  of  inspiration,  he  would  bandage  his  eyes, 
throw  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  dictate  to  his  wife,  who 
almost  worshiped  his  genius.  Thus  he  would  pass 
whole  days,  dictating  to  her  his  great  tragedies; 
his  wife  scarcely  venturing  to  speak,  almost  afraid 
to  breathe.  Afterward,  when  a  tragedy  was  fin- 
ished, he  would  call  in  his  sister  Martha,  and  submit 
it  to  her  judgment;  as  Moliere  used  to  consult  his 
old  housekeeper  about  the  comedies  he  had  newly 
written. 

The  life  of  Leibnitz  was  one  of  reading,  writing, 
and  meditation.    That  was  the  secret  of  his  pro- 


digious knowledge.  After  an  attack  of  gout,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  milk.  Often  he 
slept  in  a  chair;  and  rarely  went  to  bed  till  after 
midnight.  Sometimes  he  was  months  without  quit- 
ting his  seat,  where  he  slept  by  night  and  wrote  by 
day.  He  had  an  ulcer  in  his  right  leg,  which  pre- 
vented his  walking  about,  even  had  he  wished  to 
do  so. 

The  chamber  in  which  Montesquieu  wrote  his  Sj^irii 
cf  ih€  Law9  is  still  shown  at  his  old  ancestral  man- 
sion, hung  about  with  its  old  tapestry  and  curtains; 
and  the  old  easy  chair  in  which  the  philosopher  sat 
is  still  sacredly  preserved  there.  The  chimney-jamb 
bears  the  mark  of  his  fbot,  where  he  used  to  rest 
upon  it,  his  legs  crossed,  when  componng  Ms  books. 
His  Portion  Letten  were  composed  merely  for  pas- 
time, and  were  never  intended  for  publication.  The 
principles  of  laws  occupied  his  life.  In  the  study  of 
these  he  spent  twenty  years,  losing  health  and  eye- 
sight in  the  pursuit.  As  in  the  case  of  Milton,  his 
daughter  read  for  him,  and  acted  as  his  secretary. 
In  his  Portrait  of  himself,  he  said,  "  I  awake  in  the 
morning  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  day.  I  see  the  sun 
with  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I 
am  content.  I  pass  the  night  without  waking,  and 
in  the  evening,  when  I  go  to  bed,  a  kind  of  numb- 
ness prevents  me  indulging  in  reflections.  With  me, 
study  has  been  the  sovereign  remedy  against  disgust 
of  life,  having  never  had  any  vexation  which  an 
hour's  reading  has  not  dissipated.  But  I  have  the 
disease  of  making  books,  and  of  being  ashamed  when 
I  have  made  them." 

The  summer  study  of  the  famous  Buffon,  at  Mont- 
bar,  is  still  shown,  just  as  he  left  it.  It  is  a  little 
room  in  a  pavilion,  reached  by  mounting  a  ladder, 
through  a  green  door  with  two*  folds.  The  place 
looks  simplicity  itself.  The  apartment  is  vaulted 
like  some  old  chapel,  and  the  walls  are  painted 
green.  The  floor  is  paved  with  tiles.  A  writing- 
table  of  plain  wood  stands  in  the  center,  and  before 
it  is  an  easy  chair.  That  is  allf  The  place  was  the 
summer  study  of  Buffon.  In  winter,  he  had  a 
warmer  room  within  his  house,  where  he  wrote  his 
Ncstural  HitUiry,  There,  on  his  desk,  his  pen  still 
lies,  and  by  the  side  of  it,  on  his  easy  chair,  his 
red  dressing-gown  and  cap  of  gray  silk.  On  the 
wall  near  to  where  he  sat,  hangs  an  engraved  por- 
trait of  Newton.  There,  and  in  his  garden  cabinet, 
he  spent  many  years  of  his  lifb,  studying  and  writing 
books.  He  studied  his  work  entiUed  Epoquet  de  la 
NabMM  for  fifty  years,  and  wrote  it  over  eighUm^  timet 
before  publishing  it!  What  would  our  galloping 
authors  say  to  thatt 

Buffon  used  to  work  on  pages  of  five  distinct  col- 
umns, like  a  ledger.  In  the  first  column  he  wrote 
out  the  first  draught;  in  the  second  he  corrected, 
added,  pruned,  and  improved;  thus  proceeding  till 
he  had  reached  the  fifth  column,  in  which  he  finally 
wrote  out  the  result  of  his  labor.  But  this  was  not 
all.  He  would  sometimes  rewrite  a  sentence  twenty 
times,  and  was  once  fourteen  hours  in  finding  the 
proper  word  fbr  the  turning  of  a  period!  Buffon 
knew  nearly  all  his  works  by  heart. 

On  the  contrary,  Cuvier  never  recopled  what  he 
had  once  written.  He  composed  with  great  rapidity, 
correctness,  and  precision.    His  mind  was  always 
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in  complete  order,  and  his  memory  waa  exact  and 
extensive. 

Some  writers  have  heen  prodigiously  laborious  in 
the  composition  of  their  works.  Casar  had,  of  coarse, 
an  immense  multiplicity  of  business,  as  a  general,  to 
get  through;  but  he  hod  always  a  secretary  by  his 
side,  even  when  on  horseback,  to  whom  he  dictated; 
and  often  he  occupied  two  or  throe  secretaries  at  once. 
His  famous  GommerUaries  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed mostly  on  horseback. 

Seneca  was  very  laborious.  '^  I  havQ  not  a  single 
idle  day,**  said  he,  describing  his  life,  "  and  I  give  a 
part  of  every  night  to  study.  I  do  not  give  myself 
up  to  sleep,  but  succumb  to  it.  I  have  separated  my- 
self from  society,  and  renounced  all  the  distractions 
of  life."  With  many  of  these  old  heathens,  study 
was  their  religfon. 

Bossuet  left^i^  votumea  of  writings  behind  him, 
the  result  of  unintermitting  labor.  The  pen  rarely 
quitted  his  fingers.  Writing  became  habitual  to  him, 
and  he  even  chose  it  as  a  relaxation.  A  night-lamp 
was  constantly  lit  beside  him,  and  he  would  rise  at 
all  hours  to  resume  his  meditations.  He  rose  at 
about  four  o^clock  in  the  morning  during  summer 
and  winter,  wrapped  himself  in  his  loose  dress  of 
beards  skin,  and  set  to  work.  He  worked  on  for 
hours,  Ull  he  felt  fatigued,  and  then  went  to  bed 
again,  falling  asleep  at  once.  This  life  he  led  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  As  he  grew  older,  and  be- 
came disabled  for  hard  work,  he  began  translating 
the  Psalms  into  verse,  to  pass  time.  In  the  intervals 
of  fatigue  and  pain,  ho  read  and  corrected  his  former 
works. 

Pascal  wrote  most  of  his  thoughts  on  little  scraps 
of  paper,  at  his  by-moments  of  leisure.  He  pro- 
duced them  with  immense  rapidity.  He  wrote  in  a 
kind  of  contracted  language— like  short  hand— im- 
possible to  read,  except  by  those  who  had  studied  it. 
It  resembled  the  Impatient  and  fiery  scratches  of 
Napoleon;  yet,  though  half  formed,  the  charac- 
ters have  the  firmness  and  precision  of  the  graver. 
Some  one  observed  to  Faguere— Pascal's  editor — 
"  This  work  [deciphering  it]  must  be  very  fatiguing 
to  the  eyes."  "  No,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  the  eyes  that 
are  fatigued  so  much  as  the  brain." 

Many  authors  have  been  distinguished  for  the  fas- 
tidiousness of  their  composition— never  resting  sat- 
isfied, but  correcting  and  recorrecting  to  the  last 
moment.  Cicero  spent  his  old  age  in  correcting  his 
orations;  Massillon,  in  polishing  his  sermons;  Fene- 
Ion  corrected  his  TelemachM  seven  times  over. 

Of  thirty  verses  which  Virgil  wrote  in  the  morn- 
ing, there  were  only  ten  left  at  night.  Milton  often 
cut  down  forty  verses  to  twenty.  Buffon  would  con- 
dense six  pages  into  as  many  paragraphs.  Montaigne, 
instead  of  cutting  down,  amplified  and  added  to  his 
first  sketch.  Boileau  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
his  verses.  He  said,  "  If  I  write  four  words,  I  erase 
three  of  them;"  and  at  another  time,  **  I  sometimes 
hunt  three  hours  for  a  rhyme!" 

Some  authors  were  never  satisfied  with  their  work. 
Virgil  ordered  his  .^Eneid  to  be  burnt.  Voltaire  cast 
his  poem  of  The  League  into  the  fire.  Baoine  and 
Scott  could  not  bear  to  read  their  productions  again. 
Michael  Angelo  was  always  dissatisfied;  he  found 
Ikults  in  his  greatest  and  most  admired  works. 


A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  first  fuluea 
of  authors  and  orators.  Demosthenes  stammereii 
and  was  almost  inaudible,  when  he  first  tried  to  speak 
before  Philip.  He  seemed  like  a  man  moribund. 
Other  orators  have  broken  down,  like  Demosthenes, 
in  their  first  effort.  Curran  tried  to  speak,  for  the 
first  time,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Historical  Sod- 
ety.  But  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  and  he  sat  down 
amid  titters— an  individual  present  characterizing 
him  as  orator  Mum,  Boileau  broke  down  as  an  ad- 
vocate, and  so  did  Cowper,  the  English  poet.  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Bentham  were  also  fidlares  in  the  same 
profession,  but  mainly  through  disgust  with  it.  Ad- 
dison, when  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
once  rose  to  speak,  but  he  could  not  overoome  his 
diffidence,  and  ever  after  remained  silent. 

THERE  18  A  LAND  O?  RESTI 

KT  feBVJAKIX   9000K. 

Thbrs  it  a  laad  of  reit. 

And  nadiitarb'd  rapote, 
Wh«r0  the  pare  river  of  the  blest 

Throagh  flowery  pactnrei  flows: 

Where  all  is  joyoes  calm. 

And  odoroQs  perfbme, 
And  the  reoliainf  victor's  palm 

Is  evermore  in  I 


No  throbbing  breast  is  there. 

Nor  aconixing  smart; 
No  forehead  wrinkled  by  despair, 

Nor  madly  aehing  heart: 

No  lonely,  kmg-drawn  sighs, 

Nor  sorrow's  hopeless  tears, 
Rollinf  from  dim  and  languid  eyes. 

That  wept  for  foarscore  years! 

No  fierce  and  lawless  flash 

Of  yonng  and  headlong  sin, 
No  war>sword  leaves  its  horrid  gash, 

Nobattle'sawfaldin! 

No  death  to  snap  the  ties 

Of  dear  nnohanging  love. 
No  elond  o'er  enrtaining  the  skies 

That  smile  in  peaoe  abote. 

Then  let  the  tempest  roar. 

And  waste  its  pony  strife; 
In  heaven  the  thunder  rolls  no  more» 

The  eonfliet  ends  with  life! 
In  prayer  and  faith  each  wild  wave  stem; 

Let  eoorage  man  thy  breast: 
There  is  a  victor's  diadem, 

There  is  a  laad  of  rest! 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LITTLE  THIN08. 

The  living  dust  that  swarms  in  clusters  about  our 
cheese,  the  mildew  casting  its  emerald  tint  over  our 
preserves,  the  lichen  and  the  moss  wearing  away  the 
words  of  grief  and  honor  engraved  upon  the  tombs 
of  our  forefathers,  have  each  their  appropriate  work, 
and  are  all  important  in  the  great  economy  of  nature. 
The  little  moss  which  so  effectually  aroused  the  emo- 
tions of  Mungo  Park  when  far  away  from  his  friends 
and  kin,  and  when  his  spirits  were  almost  failing, 
may  teach  a  moral  lesson  to  us  all,  and  serve  to  inspire 
us  with  some  of  that  perseverance  and  energy  to 
travel  through  life,  that  it  did  Mungo  Park  in  his 
journey  through  the  African  desert.  By  the  steady 
and  long-continued  efforts  of  this  fragile  little  plant, 
high  mountains  have  been  leveled  which  no  human 
power  could  have  brought  from  their  towering  bights. 
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Adamantine  rocks  have  been  redaeed  to  pebbles; 
clifb  have  moldered  in  heaps  upon  the  shore;  and 
castles  and  strongholds  raised  by  the  hand  of  man 
have  proved  weak  and  powerless  under  the  ravages 
of  this  tiny  agent,  and  become  scenes  of  ruin  and 
desolation— the  habitations  of  the  owl  and  the  bat. 
Yet  who,  to  look  upon  the  lichen,  would  think  it 
could  do  all  this! — so  modest  that  we  might  almost 
take  it  for  a  part  of  the  ground  upon  which  we  tread* 
Can  this,  we  exclaim,  be  a  leveler  of  mountains  and 
mauBoleumsf  Contemplate  its  unobtrusive,  humble 
course:  endowed  by  nature  with  an  organization 
capable  of  vegetaUng  in  the  most  unpropitious  cir- 
camstancea^-requiring,  indeed,  little  more  than  the 
mere  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  to  sustain  it,  the 
lichen  sends  forth  its  small  filamentous  roots,  and 
clings  to  the  hard,  dry  rock  with  a  most  determined 
pertinacity.  These  little  fibers,  which  can  scarcely 
be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye,  find  their  way  into 
the  minute  crevices  of  the  stone;  now,  firmly  at- 
tached, the  rain-drops  lodge  upon  their  fronds  .or 
membranaceous  scales  on  the  surface,  and  filtering  to 
their  roots,  moisten  the  space  which  they  occupy, 
and  the  little  plant  is  then  enabled  to  work  itself 
farther  into  the  rock;  the  dimensions  of  the  aperture 
become  enlarged,  and  the  water  runs  in  in  greater 
quantities.  This  work,  carried  on  by  a  legion  ten 
thousand  strong,  soon  pierces  the  stony  cliff  with 
innumerable  fissures,  which,  being  filled  with  rain, 
the  frost  causes  it  to  split,  and  large  pieces  roll  down 
to  the  levels  beneath,  reduced  to  sand,  or  to  become 
soil  for  the  growth  of  a  more  exalted  vegetation. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  work  of  time— of  generations, 
perhaps,  measured  by  the  span  of  human  life;  but, 
undaunted,  the  mission  of  the  humble  lichen  goes 
on  and  prospers.  Is  not  this  a  lesson  worth  learning 
from  the  book  of  naturef  does  it  not  contain  much 
that  we  might  profit  by,  and  set  us  an  example  that 
we  should  do  well  to  imitatef  "  Persevere,  and  de- 
spise not  little  things,**  is  the  lesson  we  draw  from  it 
ourselves,  and  the  poorest  and  humblest  reader  of 
this  page  will  be  able  to  accomplish  great  things,  if 
he  will  take  the  precept  to  himself,  engrave  it  upon 
his  heart,  or  hold  it  constantly  before  him;  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  gain  more  inspiration  from  these 
words  than  fVom  half  the  wise  sayings  of  the  philos- 
ophers of  old. 

But  nature  is  taW  of  examples  to  emulate  us  to 
perseverance,  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  how  much 
can  be  achieved  by  little  things^trifles  unheeded  by 
the  multitude.  The  worms  that  we  tread  in  the  dust 
beneath  our  feet  are  the  choicest  friends  of  the  hus- 
bandman. A  tract  of  land  rendered  barren  by  the 
incrustation  of  stones  upon  its  surface,  becomes  by 
their  labors  a  rich  and  fertile  plain;  they  loosen  and 
throw  up  in  nutritious  mealy  hillocks  the  hardest 
and  most  unprofitable  soil — the  stones  disappear, 
and  where  all  was  sterility  and  worthlessncss  is  soon 
rich  with  a  luxurious  vegetation.  We  may  call  to 
mind,  too,  the  worm  upon  the  mulberry-tree,  and  its 
miles  of  fine-spun  glistening  silk;  we  may  watch  the 
process  of  its  transformation  till  the  choice  fabric 
which  its  patient  industry  had  produced  is  dyed  by 
an  infusion  gained  from  another  little  insect— the 
cochineal — and  then,  endowed  with  the  glory  of  tint 
and  softness  of  texture,  it  is  cut  into  robes  to  deck 


the  beauty  of  our  wives  and  daughters.  Yet,  those 
ignorant  of  their  useftilness  would  despise  these  little 
laborers,  as  they  do  others  equally  valuable.  The 
bee  and  the  ant,  agidn,  are  instances  which  we  may 
all  observe;  but  how  few  will  spare  five  minutes  to 
contemplate  them  I  Yet,  where  is  the  man,  sluggard 
though  he  be,  who  would  not  shake  off  his  slothful- 
ness  on  observing  the  patient  industry  and  fVugal 
economy  of  the  little  antt  or  where  is  the  drunkard 
and  spendthrift  who  could  watch  the  bee,  so  busy  in 
garnering  up  a  rich  store  for  the  coming  winter — 
laboring  while  the  sun  shone,  to  sustain  them  when 
the  frost  and  rain,  and  the  fiowerless  plants  shut  out 
all  means  of  gaining  their  daily  bread,  and  not  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  think  of  old  age, 
and  the  clouds  that  are  gathering  in  the  heavensf 
The  worth  of  all  the  delicious  sweets  we  have  de- 
rived &om  the  industry  of  the  little  bee  is  nothing, 
when  compared  with  the  value  of  this  moral  which 
they  teach  us. 

If  we  turn  from  the  book  of  nature  and  open  the 
annals  of  discovery  and  science,  many  instances  of 
the  importance  of  little  things  will  start  up  and 
crowd  around  us— of  events  which  appear  in  the 
lowest  degree  insignificant,  being  the  cause  of  vast 
and  stupendous  discoveries.  '^The  smallest  thing 
becomes  respectable,"  says  Foster,  "  when  regarded 
as  the  commencement  of  what  has  advanced  or  is 
advancing  into  magnificence.  The  first  rude  settle- 
ment of  Bomulus  would  have  been  an  insignificant 
circumstance,  and  might  justly  have  sunk  into  ob- 
livion, if  Borne  had  not  at  length  commanded  the 
world.  The  little  rill  near  the  source  of  one  of  the 
great  American  rivers  is  an  interesting  object  to  the 
traveler,  who  is  apprised  as  he  steps  across  it,  or  walks 
a  few  miles  along  its  bank,  that  this  is  the  stream 
which  runs  so  far,  and  gradually  swells  into  so  im- 
mense a  flood."  By  the  accidental  mixing  of  a  little 
niter  and  potash,  gunpowder  was  discovered.  In 
ancient  Umes,  before  the  days  of  Pliny,  some  mer- 
chants traveling  across  a  sandy  desert  could  find  no 
rock  at  hand  on  which  to  kindle  a  fire  to  prepare 
their  food;  as  a  substitute,  they  took  a  block  of  alkali 
from  among  their  heaps  of  merchandise,  and  lit  a 
fire  thereon.  The  merchants  stared  with  surprise 
when  they  saw  the  huge  block  melting  beneath  the 
heat,  and  running  down  in  a  glistening  stream  as  it 
mingled  with  the  sand,  and  still  more  so  when  they 
discovered  into  what  a  hard  and  shining  substance  it 
had  been  transformed.  From  this,  says  Pliny,  orig- 
inated the  making  of  glass.  The  sunbeams  dazzling 
on  a  crystal  prism  unfolded  the  whole  theory  of  col- 
ors. A  few  rude  types  carved  ftrom  a  wooden  block 
have  been  the  means  of  revolutionizing  nations,  over- 
throwing dynasties,  and  rooting  out  the  most  hard- 
ened despotisms— of  driving  away  a  multitude  of 
imps  of  superstition,  which  for  ages  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  learned,  and  of  spreading  the  light  of 
truth  and  knowledge  from  the  frontiers  of  civiliza- 
tion to  the  coasts  of  darkness  and  barbarism.  *'  We 
must  destroy  the  press,"  exclaimed  the  farious  Wol- 
sey,  "  or  the  press  will  destroy  us."  The  battle  was 
fought,  the  press  was  triumphant,  and  Popery  ban- 
ished ftrom  the  shores  of  Britain.  The  swinging  of 
a  lamp  suspended  from  a  ceiling  led  Galileo  to  search 
into  the  laws  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum;  and  by 
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the  fall  of  an  apple  the  great  Newton  was  led  to  nn- 
fold  what  had  hitherto  been  deemed  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  Deity—a  myetery  over  which  God  had  thrown 
a  vail,  which  it  would  he  presumption  for  man  to  lift 
or  dare  to  pry  beneath.  Had  Newton  disregarded 
little  things,  and  failed  to  profit  by  gentle  hints,  we 
should  perhaps  have  thought  so  still,  and  onr  minds 
would  not  have  been  so  filled  with  the  glory  of  Him 
who  made  the  heavens;  but  with  these  great  truths 
revealed  to  onr  nnderstandings,  we  exclaim  from  onr 
hearts,  "Manifold,  0  Godl  are  thy  works;  in  wisdom 
hast  then  made  them  all.'* 

When  the  heart  of  the  woolspinner  of  Genoa  was 
sickening  with  "  hope  deferred,"  and  his  men,  who 
had  long  been  straining  their  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  land,  were  about  to  burst  into  open  mu- 
tiny, and  were  shouting  fearfully  to  their  leader  to 
steer  the  vessel  back  again,  Columbus  picked  up  a 
piece  of  wood  which  he  found  floating  upon  the 
waters.  The  shore  must  be  nigh,  he  thought,  fipom 
whence  this  branch  has  wafted,  and  the  inference 
inspired  the  fainting  hearts  of  his  crew  to  persevere 
and  gain  the  hoped-for  land;  had  it  not  been  for  this 
trifling  occurrence,  Columbus  would  perhaps  have  re- 
turned to  Spain  an  unsuocessftil  adventurer.  But  such 
trifles  have  often  befriended  genius.  Accidentally 
observing  a  red-hot  iron  become  elongated  by  passing 
between  iron  cylinders,  suggested  the  improvements 
effected  by  Arkwright  in  the  spinning  machinery. 
A  piece  of  thread  and  a  few  small  beads  were  means 
sufficient  in  the  hands  of  Fergusson  to  ascertain  the 
situation  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  The  discovery 
of  Galvini  was  made  by  a  trifling  occurrence;  a  knift 
happened  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  dead  frog 
which  was  lying  upon  the  board  of  the  chemist's  labor- 
atory, the  muscles  of  the  reptile  were  seen  to  be  se- 
verely convulsed :  ejqwriments  soon  unfolded  the  whole 
theory  of  galvanbm.  The  history  of  the  gas-light  is 
curious,  lind  illustrates  our  subject.  Dr.  Clayton  dis- 
tilled some  ooal  in  a  retort,  and  confining  the  vapor 
in  a  bladder,  amused  his  fHends  by  burning  it  as  it 
issued  fh>m  a  pin-hole ;  little  did  the  worthy  doctor 
think  to  what  purposes  the  principle  of  that  experi- 
ment was  capable  of  being  applied.  It  was  left  for 
Murdoch  to  suggest  its  adoption  as  a  means  of  illum- 
inating our  streets  and  adding  to  the  splendor  of  our 
shops.  Had  Clayton  not  made  known  his  humble 
experiment,  we  probably  should  still  be  depending 
on  the  mercy  of  a  jovial  watchman  for  a  light  to 
guide  us  through  the  dark  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
or  to  the  dim  glimmer  of  an  oil-lamp  to  display  the 
luxury  of  our  merchandise. 

These  facts,  which  we  have  gleaned  from  the  fields 
of  nature  and  f^om  the  annals  of  science,  may  be 
useftil  to  us  all.  If  God  has  instilled  the  instinct  of 
fhigality  into  the  ant,  and  told  us,  in  his  written 
word,  to  go  learn  her  ways,  and  be  wise,  think  you 
he  will  be  displeased  to  observe  the  same  habits  of 
economy  in  us,  or  deny  us  the  favor  of  his  coun- 
tenance, because  we  use  with  care  the  talents  he  has 
intrusted  to  our  keeping,  or  the  wealth  he  has  placed 
within  our  reach?  Let  not  instances  of  the  abuse 
of  this  feeling,  which  spendthrifts  in  derision  will  be 
sure  to  point  out  to  you,  deter  yon  fVom  saving,  in 
times  of  plenty,  a  little  for  a  time  of  need.  Avarice  is 
always  despicable— the  crime  of  the  miser  is  greater 


than  that  of  the  spendthrift;  both  are  extremes, 
both  abuse  the  legitimate  purposes  of  wealth.  It  is 
equally  revolting  to  read  of  two  avariciooB  souls, 
whose  coffers  could  have  disgorged  ten  times  ten 
thousand  guineas,  growing  angry  over  a  penny,  or 
fVetting  at  the  loss  of  a  farthing  rushlight;  but  it  i« 
a  dght  quite  as  sad  and  punful  to  observe  the  spend- 
thrift squandering  in  the  mire  the  last  shilling  of  as 
ample  fortune,  and  reducing  his  wife  and  children  to 
beggary  forever.  Save,  then,  a  little,  altbongh  the 
thoughtless  and  the  gay  may  sneer.  Throw  nothing 
away,  for  there  is  nothing  that  is  purely  worthless; 
the  refuse  fVom  your  table  is  worth  its  price,  and  if 
you  are  not  wanting  it  yourself,  remember  there  an 
hundreds  of  your  kind,  your  brethren  by  the  laws  of 
God,  who  are  groaning  under  a  poverty  which  it 
would  help  to  mitigate,  and  pale  with  a  hunger 
which  it  might  help  to  satisfy.  Where  can  yon  find 
your  prescriptive  right  to  squander  that  which  would 
fill  the  belly  of  a  hungry  brothert  A  gentleman, 
some  years  ago,  married  the  daughter  of  a  pnbHe 
contractor,  whose  carts  carried  away  the  dust  flrom 
our  habitations;  he  was  promised  a  portion  with  his 
bride,  and  on  his  nuptial  day  was  referred  to  a  large 
heap  of  dust  and  offal  as  the  promised  dowry.  He 
little  thought,  as  he  received  it  with  some  reluc- 
tance, that  it  would  put  two  thousand  pounds  into 
his  pocket. 

You  are  desirous  of  promotion  in  your  worldly 
position— you  are  ambitious  of  rising  from  indigence 
to  affluence!  resist,  then,  every  temptation  that  may 
allure  you  to  indolence  or  every  fascination  that  may 
lead  to  prodigality.  Think  not  that  the  path  to 
wealth  or  knowledge  is  all  sunshine  and  honey; 
look  for  it  only  by  long  years  of  vigorous  and  well- 
directed  activity;  let  no  opportunity  pass  for  self- 
improvement.  Keep  your  mind  a  total  stranger  to 
the  ennui  of  the  slothful.  The  dove,  recollect,  did 
not  return  to  Noah  with  the  olive  branch  till  the 
second  time  of  her  going  forth;  why,  then,  should 
you  despond  at  the  failure  of  a  first  attempt?  Per- 
severe, and,  above  all,  despise  not  little  things;  for, 
you  see,  they  sometimes  lead  to  great  matters  in 
the  end. 

LETTER  FROM  BERN2. 

BT  AV  ▲XXmiaA.V   TSlATBX.Sa. 

At  Lucerne  we  were,  for  the  first  time,  introduced 
to  the  well-known  diligence  of  Switzerland.  It  is  a 
large,  clumsy  stage-coach,  with  three  apartments  in 
the  body,  and  one  on  the  top.  Woe  be  to  you,  if  you 
do  not  speak  in  season  for  your  passage.  There  is  no 
climbing  upon  the  top  or  the  rack,  after  the  stated 
number  have  taken  seats.  You  may  as  well  sit  down 
and  wait  patiently  for  the  next  morning's  departure. 
The  fare,  in  accordance  with  European  fashion,  is 
graduated  by  the  seat  you  select,  the  cmq^^  in  front 
being  the  highest,  and  the  cabriolet  on  the  top  being 
the  lowest.  The  apartments  are  necessarily  small, 
and  entirely  separate,  as  are  the  apartments  in  the 
European  railcars.  The  genius  of  society  as  well  as 
the  convenience  of  the  traveling  public  demands  this. 
If  a  select  company  wish  to  be  by  themselves,  to 
converse  on  topics  they  do  not  care  to  be  made  public, 
and  especially  in  revolutionary  times,  when  they 
wish  to  talk  up  or  talk  down  a  political  intrigue, 
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noUdng  can  be  more  oonvemeiit.  The  nsa»l  prioe 
of  fare  ia  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pence  a  mile. 
Ton  pace  along  with  three  horsea  abreast,  at  the  rate 
of  aix  milee  an  hoar,  and  at  the  end  of  jour  journey 
yon  are  dropped  with  your  baggage  where  the  office 
happens  to  be,  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  your  hotel. 

The  conntiy  between  Lnoeme  and  Berne  includes 
the  better  portions  of  Switserland.  But  there  is  a 
great  want  of  energy  and  taste  in  the  onltiration  of 
the  ec^.  The  numerous  long  and  low-roofed  dwell- 
ings look  very  much  neater  in  a  young  lady's  drawing- 
book,  well  executed  in  crayon,  than  with  all  their 
heapa  of  manure,  plows  and  harrows,  and  nameless 
nibbish  around  their  doors.  There  is  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  manufactories;  I  remember  to  have 
seen  but  two  small  buildings,  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, during  the  whole  distance  of  sixty-four  miles, 
from  Lucerne  to  Berne.  It  ia  said  that  a  very  percept- 
ible difference  in  the  cultivation  can  be  seen  on  leaving 
the  canton  of  Lucerne,  which  is  Catholic,  and  entering 
that  of  Berne,  which  is  Protestant  It  wants  a  little 
pr^ndioe  in  the  eye,  I  think,  to  discover  it.  There 
is  but  little  difference  here  as  elsewhere  to  be  seen 
between  peliiical  Protestants  and  pclUical  Catholics. 
Where  the  Gc^^tH  divides  them,  the  change  is  ap- 
parent. Begging  ia  quite  a  reputable  business  here 
ftmong  the  laboring  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
children.  They  will  hobble  after  a  diligence  as 
long  as  they  can  keep  pace  with  it;  holding  out 
their  hats  or  bonnets  for  money,  seeming  to  imag- 
ine that  Englishmen's  pockets  are  groaning  for 
vrant  of  being  eased  of  their  burdens.  Sometimes 
they  will  toss  yon  a  bouquet,  or  a  plum,  to  sound 
yoor  charity.  The  driver,  who  feels  a  spedal  re- 
sponsibility for  your  comfort,  with  a  flourish  of  his 
long  whip,  frequently  relieves  your  vexation.  The 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  so 
limited  that  there  is  little  traveling  upon  the  high- 
ways, except  what  is  done  by  tourists.  It  is  rare  to 
see  a  man  of  business  or  pleasure  in  his  own  carriage. 

Fruit  is  abundant;  especially  apples.  And  as  little 
or  no  cider  is  made,  these  are  worked  up  into  various 
sweetmeats  and  marmalades,  on  which  the  people 
feast  during  the  winter.  The  fruit  is  small,  espe- 
dally  apples,  compared  with  ours.  They  seem  to  be 
mostly  from  the  natural  growth. 

Berne  is  a  fine  old  town,  situated  on  a  promontory 
made  by  the  deep-green  Aar,  which  runs  upon  three 
sides  of  it,  and  is  one  of  three  towns,  in  connection 
with  Zurich  and  Lucerne,  where  the  Swiss  Diet  is 
alternately  held.  The  main  street,  being  from  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  runs  upon  the 
back-bone  of  this  promontory,  having  a  stone  arcade, 
eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  running  the  whole  length  of 
it — in  front  of  which  is  the  market.  The  morning 
we  left,  you  could  hardly  hear  yourself  speak  for  the 
chattering  of  market-women  and  the  braying  of 
donkeys,  as  they  stood  impatient  under  their  loads. 
Here  the  old  gray-headed  matrons  were  as  eloquent 
over  their  heaps  of  vegetables  and  tubs  of  butter,  as 
the  members  of  the  Diet  with  the'  fate  of  nations 
npon  their  shoulders. 

The  bear  is  considered  by  the  Bernese  as  a  sort  of 
guardian  angel,  and  some  of  the  gates  of  the  dty  are 
surmounted  by  huge  statues  of  these  animals,  carved 
in  granite.    A  menagerie  of  bears  is  now  kept  at  the 


public  ecqwnse,  near  the  Aai^erg  gate.  We  were 
sorry  not  to  see  their  bruinships;  but  we  visited  their 
mansion  before  they  were  up  in  the  morning,  and 
saw  only  their  yard,  and  the  barkless  trees  they  were 
permitted  to  cHmb.  Splendid  apartments,  made  of 
hammered  granite,  are  assigned  to  them,  and  the 
fattest  of  the  land  is  at  their  command.  During  the 
French  revolution,  these  bears  went  into  captivity  at 
Paris,  and  were  for  a  season  made  to  grace  the  *'  Gar- 
den of  Plants.*'  But  they  were  nearly  as  much 
lamented  as  the  thousands  who  fell  in  the  downfeU 
of  the  city;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Bernese, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  old  order  of  things,  was  to  demand,  and 
receive  their  captured  bruins.  A  Kossuth-like  jubi- 
lee rang  through  the  dty  as  the  exiles  were  welcomed 
to  their  former  dwelling.  Bears  figure  upon  the 
dock  which  stands  upon  the  tower  in  the  center  of 
the  main  street.  When  the  clock  strikes,  miniature 
images  of  these  animals  come  in  sight,  and  a  figure 
upon  a  throne  marks  the  hour  by  gaping  and  by 
lowering  his  scepter  as  they  pass.  The  reverence  for 
this  beast  is  said  to  have  originated  ftom  the  fact, 
that  on  the  day  Berchtold  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
dty  an  enormous  bear  was  slain  upon  the  ground. 
Their  effigy  is  now  on  the  coins,  sign-boards,  foun- 
tains, and  public  buildings  of  the  Canton. 

From  a  high  terrace  behind  the  Minster,  there  is 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  distant  Alps  and  their 
immense  gladers,  one  of  which,  the  largest  in  Swit- 
zerland, contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  square 
miles.  The  sunrise  upon  those  lofty  summits,  which 
we  were  carefVil  to  see,  well  paid  for  the  loss  of  an 
hour's  dozing.  The  golden  current  of  light  ran  down 
the  sides  of  the  mi^estic  cones  and  pyramids  with  an 
almost  perceptible  motion,  till  the  whole  chain,  with 
its  glaciers,  was  in  a  flood  of  glory. 

Berne  seemed  more  like  home  than  any  place  we 
had  seen  in  Switzerland.  We  found  at  our  '*  Hotel 
de  Couronne"  flies  of  New  York  papers,  and  many 
Americans. 

THS  COLLECTOIL. 

OoLLSOTOBS  of  curiodties  are  a  queer  race  of  beings, 
generally  oddities,  and  sometimes  originals.  In  their 
way,  they  are  often  usefhl,  as  the  snappers-up  of 
unconddered  trifles,  and  the  patient  accumulators  of 
facts  and  spedmens,  which  the  historian  or  the  phi- 
losopher works  up  into  a  story  or  a  system.  They 
are  of  many  kinds  and  orders;  you  will  know  the 
geological  collector  by  his  hammer  and  blowpipe, 
and  the  botanical  collector  by  his  tin-case  dung 
across  his  shoulders.  The  collector  of  moths  and 
butterflies  carries  with  him  a  lot  of  little  boxes,  in 
which  he  immures  his  victims  or  spedmens,  and  he 
skewers  them  through  with  a  pin  under  his  glass 
case,  where,  in  this  impaled  state,  they  wriggle  about 
for  weeks  together,  till  they  have  died  and  become 
dried — the  collector  pronouncing  their  tenadty  of  life 
under  such  drcumstances  to  be  ^*  remarkably  curi- 
ous." Then  there  is  the  collector  of  shells,  who  ran- 
sacks the  ends  of  the  earth  for  spedmens,  and  places 
friends  in  India  and  at  the  antipodes  under  contri- 
bution. This  kind  of  collector  is  very  often  of  the 
female  sex.  The  TaiUr,  however,  mentions  a  remark- 
I  able  male  specimen  of  this  class,  dting  the  will  of 
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one  Niohol&fl  GImoraok,  who  beqaesths  to  his  *<  dear 
wife**  one  box  of  butterflies,  one  drawer  of  shells,  a 
female  skeleton,  and  a  dried  oookatrioe;  cats  off  his 
eldest  son  with  "  a  single  oockle-shell,''  for  his  nndn- 
tifal  behavior  in  laughing  at  his  little  uster,  whom 
his  father  kept  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine;  and 
bequeaths  to  another  of  his  relations  a  collection  of 
grasshoppers,  as,  in  the  testator^s  opinion,  an  ade- 
quate reward  and  acknowledgment  due  to  his  merit. 

Borne  collectors  are  of  the  miscellaneous  order,  and 
they  have  a  maw  for  everj  thing  that  is  "  curious;" 
these  are  they  who  chip  off  the  comers  of  stones  in 
old  abbeys,  cut  bits  of  wood  from  Heme's  oak  and 
such  like,  carry  away  in  their  pocket  a  portion  of 
earth  from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  beg  for  a  slice  from 
the  timbers  of  the  Boyal  Qeorge,  and  are  thrown  into 
ecstasies  by  possessing  the  night-cap  in  which  some 
great  murderer  was  hanged.  They  are  equally 
pleased  by  a  hair  from  the  Qreat  Kahn's  beard,  or  a 
boome-rang  from  New  Holland,  or  a  Hindoo  god,  or 
a  patch  of  Bush's  trowsers,  or  a  cast-off  glove  of 
Jenny  Lind.  They  will  treasure  a  nettle  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Persepolls,  or  the  nose  of  a  recum- 
bent knight  chipped  off  a  tombstone  in  a  cathedral. 
Some  collectors  are  more  systematio—they  confine 
themselves  to  special  pursuits;  one  has  bits  of  the 
ropes  with  which  every  great  criminal  has  been 
hanged  during  the  last  half  century;  another  has 
chips  from  Stonehenge,  from  York  Minster,  from 
Westminster,  from  8t.  Peter's,  from  the  Pyramids, 
and  from  Petroa. 

Then  there  are  the  real  antiquarian  collectors,  great 
in  old  coins,  old  armor,  old  spitulas,  old  "  parritch- 
pats,"  old  pans,  old  gullies,  old  armlets,  old  fibulas, 
old  iron  of  all  sorts.  These  are  generally  great  at 
reading  old  inscriptions,  though  they  are  sometimes 
deceived,  like  Monkbarns  in  the  AtUiqwvry,  who, 
after  puzzling  his  brains  about  the  capital  letters, 
"A.  D.  L.  L.,"  inscribed  on  a  stone,  found  that 
after  all  they  meant  no  more  than  "  Aiken  Drom's 
Lang  Ladle." 

Then  there  are  the  literary  collectors:  one  collects 
illuminated  manuscripts;  another,  caricatures;  a  third, 
homilies  and  prayer-books;  while  some,  like  the  late 
Buke  of  Sussex,  confine  themselves  to  Bibles.  The 
collection  of  that  illustrious  prince  included  a  copy 
of  nearly  every  edition  of  the  Bible  that  had  ever 
been  printed,  in  all  languages.  Some  collect  books 
in  peculiar  departments  of  history;  for  instance,  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  prided  himself  on  his  collection 
of  rare  books  illustrative  of  Irish  history,  which  was 
perhaps  the  finest  extant.  Others  collect  works  illus- 
trative of  the  Commonwealth  period;  and  some  give 
themselves  up  entirely  to  collecting  pamphlets. 

The  old  picture  collectors  are  a  distinct  class;  an 
antique  piece  of  smoked  canvas— all  shadow  and  no 
picture — ^provided  it  is  ascertained  to  be  **  genuine," 
and  bears  on  it  the  mark  of  some  great  artist,  fetches 
an  inconceivably  high  price.  It  is  not  patronage  of 
art,  or  love  of  art,  which  actuates  picture  collectors 
generally,  but  the  desire  to  accumulate  curiosities. 
Most  of  them  will  pass  by  a  picture  fresh  from  the 
brush'  of  the  living  artist,  and  fix  their  attention  on 
some  ol^  smoked  daub.  The  living  artist  may  starve, 
while  the  dead  artist  is  ^'  patronized,"  and  his  veriest 
rubbish  is  largely  bought  up.    Hence  many  living 


artists  find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  paint  '*  old  pic- 
tures," and  to  cook  them  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
lovers  of  the  rare  and  curious. 

The  autograph  collector  is  a  mighty  hnnter-up  of 
curiosities;  nothing  will  turn  him  aside  from  his 
pursuit,  and  no  man  is  oftener  voted  a  bore.  Let  a 
man  publish  a  book  or  a  poem,  and  he  is  forthwith 
written  to  from  all  quarters,  with  the  same  object 
If  the  live  man  can  be  caught  hold  of,  be  is  at  ones 
solicited  to  write  in  autograph-books  of  ooUeotors,  or 
in  young  ladies'  albums. 

There  are  collectors  in  numerous  other  depart- 
ments, so  numerous  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
recited  within  a  moderate  compass.  There  sre  florists 
who  collect  auriculas,  others  cape  heaths,  and  others 
tulips,  while  some  are  famous  for  their  collections  of 
leeks,  cabbages,  or  artichokes.  We  have  even  known 
a  collector  of  keys— keys  of  celebrated  gaols,  castles, 
dungeons,  scratoires,  pigeon-houses,  house-doors,  and 
old  iron  safes.  One  man  collects  and  pastes  into  a 
book  all  his  tavern-bills  for  a  half  century;  another 
collects  old  bones  and  pottery,  dug  out  of  antique 
barrows.  Collectors  of  seals  rival  the  collectors  of 
autographs  in  ubiquity.  The  wine  collector  stores  up  | 
in  his  cellar  specimens  of  innumerable  vintages,  and 
several  bishops  of  the  Church  pride  themselves  on 
their  ooUeoUon  of  beer.  The  stock  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  York  was  considered  the  most  complete 
in  the  kingdom,  and  fetched  a  very  high  price  at  his 
death. 

There  are  also  national  tastes  for  collection.  Thus 
the  German  collects  pipes,  the  Scotchman  snuff- 
boxes, the  Englishman  bank-notes,  and  the  French- 
man specimen  journals  of  the  revolutionary  era. 
In  Italy  and  Spain  they  collect  bits  of  the  true  croas, 
and  remnants  of  other  sacred  objects  from  Palestine. 

The  inveterate  and  enthusiastic  collector  is  a  man 
whose  honesty  is  to  be  suspected.  The  oolleotor  of 
engravings  sometimes  leaves  an  ugly  gap  in  a  valu- 
able book,  and  the  collector  of  old  manuscripts  noi 
unfrequently  leaves  a  hole  in  the  shelves  of  a  pmblio 
library  which  can  not  be  fiUed  up.  The  collector 
overleaps  all  obstacles  in  his  way;  what  would  he 
not  do  to  get  at  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing}  No  stone 
coffin  of  defunct  Saxon  is  secure  against  his  intrusive 
pickax;  no  church  spire  is  so  lofty  but  he  will  scale 
it,  no  river  so  deep  but  he  will  gravel  it,  no  wall  so 
thick  but  he  will  penetrate  it,  no  place  so  sacred  but 
he  will  explore  it.  He  grabs  letters,  skewers  moths, 
pockets  Roman  tiles,  carries  off  old  bones,  mutilates 
books,  and  apprehends  engravings,  with  consum- 
mate nonchalanee.  He  wants  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing  for  his  collection.  What  is  oonsdenoe 
to  him?  Is  there  not  his  scrap-book  and  his  dead- 
house  to  be  filled?  For  these  reasons  we  suspect 
the  curiosity-collector,  believing  him  to  be  a  person 
of  doubtful  moral  notions,  and  not  at  all  to  be 
trusted. 

Thx  road  on  which  ambition  travels,  the  higher  it 
ascends  the  more  difficult  it  becomes,  till  at  last  it 
terminates  on  some  elevation  too  steep  for  safety,  too 
sharp  for  repose,  and  where  the  occupant,  above  the 
sympathy  of  man,  and  below  the  friendship  of  angel, 
resembles  in  the  solitude,  if  not  the  depth  of  his  suf- 
ferings, a  Prometheus  chained  to  the  Caucasian  rock. 
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Turn  Okwabd  Aob:  mi  Jhtmifttrtmrp  Pctm,  r»€it§d  HfvM 
tk*  Ttmmg  Mnft  JUtremutiU  LUrarp  jattociutivn  nf  Ciiuim' 
mmti,  t»  kMur  tf  H*  EigkUenlk  Jwuimtrtmrp,    Bw  T.  Bu- 
«Amm  Rnd,    Cineiwnati:  Puhhthtd  hw  tk*  JtMoeimtUm,^ 
Th«  YoQBf  M«ii*t  Mweutil*  Library  AtaooUtion  of  this  eitj 
is  oB«  of  Um  OMct  entorprisiBff  and  omIqI  institations  in  Amep 
iea.     It  is  coaapMsd  of  faaaroai-beartod,  ebearfbUtpiritod, 
Ub«ra]«inindad,  wbole*Mmled  jronnf  men,  mottir  in  conmareial 
bvAiasM.    Tboy  have  a  weH-Mlaetad  veadiaf-iooB,  and  de- 
eid«dlr  the  Biort  valnable   ]ibraqr  wait  of  the   MoaaUina. 
ladaad,  ona  of  the  graatait  iadncamanta  to  a  literary  man  for 
a  reiidanee  in  Cineinnati,  one  of  the  TOfy  first  eharaii  of  the 
placo,  ii  the  Mercantile  Library.    Aeeeii  to  it  ii  of  iDeiUna- 
ble  advaatacs  to  any  nan  who  dsiirsi  to  dsTOte  hioBsslf  to 
Kterary  mreaita.    Darinff  the  winter  the  Aiioeiation  proridee 
Ibv  the  benefit  of  its  members  a  coarse  of  leetares  from  men  of 
talent  and  distinetioB.    These  leetnrss  ate  fsnerally  well  at- 
landed,  popnlar,  and  naefvl.    At  the  aaniTersary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, whioh  is  held  in  May,  an  address  and  a  poem  is 
nanally  deliTered  before  the  members.    The  poem  of  Mr.  Bead 
is  a  ch^eo  and  beantifbl  production.     The  venifieatioa  is 
i«markably  easy  and  fiowiaf ,  and  the  thong ht  highly  poetipal. 
Wo  pteseat  oae  specimen,  that  the  reader  may  obeer^,  not 
only  the  beanty  of  the  conception,  bat  the  sweetness  and  melody 
of  tho  Terse.    It  is  from  the  Tisioa  of  the  "City  of  God**-— a 
▼iaioa  which  may  often  have  bnrst  on  as  in  childhood: 
**  Ere  the  rose  aad  the  roseate  hnes  of  the  dawn, 
IVith  the  dews  of  my  yonth  were  all  scattered  and  gone; 
Ere  the  ckmd,  like  the  ftr*reaching  wing  of  the  night. 
Had  shat  oot  the  glory  of  God  ftom  my  sight, 
I  saw  a  wide  realm  in  the  aznre  nafold, 
Whets  the  fields  nodded  toward  me  their  flowers  of  goId| 
Aad  the  soft  airs  sailed  o'er  them  and  dropt  from  abore, 
As  if  shed  from  innnmerons  pinions  of  lore: 
There  were  trees  with  broad  boles  steeped  in  perfVime  and  dew, 
While  their  fbll  breasU  forever  leaned  np  to  the  bine, 
And  within  their  wide  bosoms  the  winds  seemed  to  rest 
With  a  calm  like  the  sleep  of  a  son!  that  is  blest; 
Or,  if  any  light  nistle  stole  out  ftom  their  limbs, 
Twas  the  mnrmnrons  masic  of  delicate  hymns— 
As  if  lome  dear  angel  sat  singing  within 
To  a  spirit  jnst  won  ftom  the  regions  of  sin: 
There  were  streams  which  seemed  bom  bnt  in  slnmberons  bowers. 
Stealing  desm,  like  a  dream,  throagh  the  sleep  of  the  flowers— 
So  pare  was  the  asnre  they  woa  from  the  hight. 
The  bine  hilts  seemed  melting  in  riren  of  light; 
And  within  this  fair  realm  where  bnt  angels  have  trod, 
I  beheld,  as  I  thought,  the  great  Crrr  or  God!** 

Halt  Hovm  with  Old  Humphest.  Revittd  bw  Damitl 
r.  KuUer.  Jftw  York:  L»nt  4-  5«ett— Daniel  F.  Kidder  U 
a  most  jodicions  and  indefatigable  worker  ia  the  cause  of 
Christian  instraction.  He  is  the  man  for  the  times  in  which  he 
liTos,  aad  for  the  very  place  he  ooonpies.  Be  has  brooght  to 
bear  on  the  Snnday  school  pablications  of  the  Chorcb  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  of  cflBciency,  whose  results  most  operate 
powerfully  on  the  intereiU  of  the  present  and  of  the  coming 
age.  Long  may  he  live  to  do  good,  and  highly  as  he  deserres 
may  he  be  appreciated!  "  Half  Bonrs  with  Old  Humphrey  " 
is  a  very  interesting  book.  The  old  man  talks  about  every 
sntgeet  in  a  quiet,  good-natured  style,  never  forgetting,  when 
opportunity  offers,  to  make  a  good  moral  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

Tbb  PBiLoaoFBT  Of  PooD  AMD  Kimrnoif  n  PLAirra  akb 
AimiALS.  B9  Btv,  £.  Sidiup,  M,  A.  lUvis^d  »y  DmnUl  P. 
Kiddtr.  Jftw  York:  Laut  ^  AretC— This  is  one  of  the  meet 
nselU  of  bodts.  It  explains,  in  language  easy  to  read,  matters 
which  every  human  being  should  understand.  If  the  knowl- 
edfs  communicated  in  this  bodt,  and  in  others  of  similar  char- 
actor  aad  tendency,  was  mors  genemlly  diffhsed,  men  would  be 
flsore  religious  and  mors  healthy.  PtranU  would  also  bo  better 
qaalified  to  give  proper  iastraetlon  to  their  ohttdisn  on  mattsn 
of  deep  iatorsst  to  them. 


^ttinitiioU. 


FmoM  LiTTBLL'a  Lirnio  Aoa,  No.  4S1,  we  eepy  the  foHow- 
ing  beantifdl  verses  to  the  "Scabious,  or  Flower  of  Regret:** 
<*  Sweet,  moumfhl  flower,  companion  mine. 
Come  to  my  heart  aad  cherished  be; 
The  darksome  hue  of  grief  is  thine, 

Bnt  grief  itself  abides  in  me. 
Beeeive  my  kiss,  my  cold,  sad  kiss, 
Though  mefaincholy's  seal  it  prove; 
It  glows  not  with  the  warmth  of  bliss. 

But  yields  the  tenderness  of  love. 
Far  from  the  shade  where  oft  to  woo 

Thee,  zephyrs  came  from  genial  skies. 
Thou  fcel'st,  ah,  not  the  summer  dew, 
But  tears  that  rain  from  mourner's  eyei." 
No.  4S9  of  the  same  work  conteins  the  following  choice  table 
of  contente:  "Five  Years'  Besideaoe  in  the  West  Indies. 
Campbell  aad  the  Danish  Professor.  Blind  Bosa.  Starvation 
of  Patagonian  Missionaries.  Nursery  Literature.  Tea  Die* 
trtets  of  China  and  India.  Gretaa  Green.  Narratives  ftom 
Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland.  The  Eclipse  of  Faith.  How  to 
settle  Governments  and  Dynasties— Wait— The  Future  of  Ans> 
tria— Austrian  Officers,  and  their  English  Tictim— Arrival  of 
an  Ez-Dictetor- Death  of  the  Graad  Duke  of  Baden.  Busti- 
eation  ia  a  French  Village.  Poetry;  Hope  Deferred;  The 
Parting— A  Baohelor*s  Lay  of  the  Olden  Time;  Allegory';  The 
Yiolet;  Those  Days  were  Bright;  Summer  Days.  Short  Arti- 
cles: Maaufactaro  of  Pemmican;  Irelaad— Unknown  Ships— 
Wihl  Animals  in  Confinement;  Sources  of  the  Nile;  Anecdote 
of  the  Dot— Bonpland  the  Botanist;  Pions  Dogs— Deceit  of 
Zeal;  Shortening  of  Voyages;  Silesia.  New  Book."  IVe  eopy 
the  following  beautiful  gem: 

"xaa  Tioi.BT. 
«<  No  floweret  with  tho  lilies  vying, 
That  deck  thy  chaplet,  can  I  bring; 
My  life  an  arid  waste  is  lying, 
Where  bod  or  bloesom  can  not  spring. 

Or  if  it  sprang,  the  tears  of  sorrow 

Have  fed  lu  growth  like  vernal  shower; 
But  thy  young  brow  must  never  Immttow, 

In  thy  glad  days,  a  tear-washed  flower. 
Tet  when  thine  hour  of  grief  comes  o'er  thee^ 

And  who  is  there  it  comes  not  nigh? — 
Toung  mourner,  call  me  to  deplore  thee, 

O,  call  me  to  thee  with  a  sigh! 

Then  I,  ia  sorrow  skilled,  will  sing  thee 
A  strain  that  shall  console  thy  care, 

Aad  one  dark  flower,  a  violet,  briag  thee, 
And  twine  it  in  thy  garland  thero." 

The  second  number  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Latta*§ 
Chain  4/*  Suer»d  Wondera  lies  on  our  teble.  This  work  has 
been  too  often  noticed  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
mendation  from  us. 

Ths  Guini  TO  HoLiMBSS,  with  iu  descending  dove  and 
holy-opuned  book,  is  pointing  us  upward  to  the  regions  of  per- 
fect love  and  exquisite  bliss. 

Tnn  SouTRcmir  MBtBOoifT  Pulpit,  for  JCsy  end  /ana, 
eonteins  a  sermon  on  Oed**  Right  in  Jtfsa,  by  Bev.  T.  B. 
Bnssel,  of  Alabama,  and  the  disooorse  delivered  by  Dr.  Coke 
at  the  ordinatioB  of  Bishop  Asbury,  in  1784. 

Hmrr'fl  MsRCRAim'  Maoazmb  abounds  in  articles  on  law, 
banking,  commerce,  railroads,  mining,  aad  manufactnres. 

Tnn  Pbiladblpbia  Mbdical  Exakikxr  is  full  of  surgical, 
and  clinical,  and  medical  learning,  with  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  the  techinal  language  so  congenial  to  medical  writers. 

Tbb  Akbbicah  Wbio  Bbtibw  oonuins  a  due  supply  of 
politics  and  eumnt  literature. 

BLACXWOOD'a  Maoaziiib,  for  Maw,  has,  among  other  aiti* 
cles,  a  fins  one  oa  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  f^om  whioh, 
had  we  fooBi,  wa  oonld  asaks  some  capital  extraeU. 
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Wb  command,  gentla  raider,  to  jroor  iadolont  Ofo  and  kind 
h«art  tbo  Ladiat'  Hapotitofy  for  Angv't,  1859.  It  has  now 
raaohad,  in  iu  onward  prograts,  the  aighth  month  of  its  twelfth 
year.  Its  being  was  conceiTod  under  the  inflnence  of  strong 
desire,  in  noble  and  generoos  spirits,  to  produce  a  work  de- 
Toted  to  Uteratnre  and  religion,  that  might  meet  the  wanu  of 
the  times,  and  be  appropriate  to  the  circnmstances  and  eon> 
genial  to  the  taste  of  the  mothers,  the  wives,  the  sisters,  and 
the  dsDghters  of  the  large,  increasing,  and  widely  difihsed 
body  of  religions  people,  whose  founders,  both  in  Eorope  and 
America,  were  distinguished  for  the  union  of  deep  piety  with 
the  love  of  useftil  knowledge  and  the  cnhivation  of  good  taste. 
In  the  hands  of  the  worthy  and  able  men,  who  have  iu  honor- 
able  succession  presided  over  its  destinies,  the  work  has  not 
only  met,  but  far  excelled  the  most  cheering  hopes  of  its  most 
•anguine  friends.  Iu  influence  is  felt  every-where  throughout 
our  wide-eztended  domains.  It  is  found  on  the  prairies  of  the 
Wabash,  and  on  the  evergreen  plains  of  the  Kennebec;  on  the 
hills  of  the  north,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  south.  It  is  found 
in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  It  is  received  with  equal  wel- 
oome  at  the  mansion  of  the  rich  and  at  the  cottage  of  the  poor. 
It  mingles  with  equal  grace  in  the  soeiety  of  the  exalted  or  of 
the  lowly. 

It  pays  iu  regular  monthly  visiu  to  you,  gentle  reader,  with 
the  same  well-recognized  countenance,  whether  your  own  heart 
be  joyful  or  sad.  It  has  come  amid  the  joyous  hopes  of  love 
and  youth.  It  has  oome  on  your  bridal  more.  It  has  come 
amid  the  ngoieings  that  greeted  with  welcome  your  first-bora. 
And  it  has  oome  when  your  heart  was  sad.  It  has  entered 
your  dwelling  when  the  light  and  graceful  oraamenU  of  re- 
joicing were  giving  place  to  the  somber  drapery  of  mouraing. 
It  has  listened  to  the  wail  of  woe  that  went  up  from  your 
household  at  the  departure  from  earth  of  the  bright,  the  beau- 
teous, the  cherished  one  of  your  heart.  It  may  have  accom- 
panied you,  on  the  bright  spring  moraing,  or  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer evening,  to  the  sacred  place,  where  sleeps  beneath  the 
flowers,  under  the  green  tree,  your  loved  one.  It  there  speaks 
to  your  heart  in  words  of  sympathy,  of  love,  and  of  hope. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Bepository  may  ever  continue,  as  it 
ever  has  been,  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  homes  and  the  hearU 
of  the  gentle,  the  pore,  and  the  good.  The  Editor,  as  well  as 
all  others  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  can,  we  an  sura, 
havv  no  interest,  but  to  make  it  as  useful  and  as  acceptable  as 
possible.  We  would  have  it  the  Repository  of  purity,  truth, 
UMta,  and  virtue.  We  would  have  admitted  to  iu  columns 
only  articles  of  sterling  merit.  We  would  have  the  sentimenU 
of  iu  matter  virtoons  and  truthful.  We  would  have  the  style 
perspicuous,  comet,  and  beautiful. 

We  would  request  our  contributors  to  aid  us  in  our  effi>rU  by 
favoring  us  with  beautiful  and  well-written  articles  on  suhjecu 
of  utility  and  interast.  Bketehes  of  biography,  of  travel,  and 
of  various  inoidenU,  and  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  are 
usually  aoceptoble.  Commonplace  essays  on  commonplace 
subjecU  we  would  not  solicit;  yet  even  such  may  sometimes 
contain  flashes  of  wit,  of  thought,  and  of  sentiment,  which  we 
may  use  in  the  Editor's  Table  or  in  some  other  form.  We 
admire  beautiful  thonghU  or  touching  sentiment  clothed  in 
boantiful  language.  And  the  English  Umguage  conuins  ex* 
haastless  treasnras  of  sublimity  and  of  beauty.  We  need  no 
foraign  imporutions  of  words  or  phrases;  no  provincial  dialecu; 
nothing  but  pura  Saxon,  with  a  few  thoroughly  naturalised 
elassio  idioms.  We  never  could  tolerate  the  using  in  writings 
of  taste  those  idioms  which  many  writers  use  in  describing 
scenes  of  sectional  oharaoter  or  persons  of  lowly  life.  Most 
generally  the  language  imputed  to  the  sectional  and  the  uned- 
ucated is  an  ontrageoni  caricature.  No  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  New  York,  or  Kentucky,  or  Indiana,  or  North  Carolina, 
whom  we  have  ever  met,  used  the  kind  of  language  imputed 
to  him  in  stories  and  humorous  sketehes.  We  even  doubt 
whether  even  the  most  humble  and  degraded  African  in  the 
frae  states  of  the  north  or  on  the  plantations  of  the  sooth  uses 
habitually  the  laaguage  ascribed  to  him  by  mort  writers. 

We  consider,  la  fact,  the  using  in  writings  of  general  oirou* 


lation  of  words  and  phrases  which  can  only  be  deemed  comp- 
tions  of  the  English  language  as  of  decided  evil  tendency.  It 
blnnU  the  taste,  mars  the  delicacy,  and  vitiates  the  moral 
sense  of  the  raader.  Then  give  us  correct,  neat,  elegant,  beaa- 
taful  Anglo-Saxon,  with  such  classic  additions  as  may  have 
become  fully  recognised  denizens  among  as,  and  yen  will  do 
good  service  to  tiie  eause  of  literatnra  and  morab. 

We  hardly  need  commend  to  the  eye  of  feasta  and  the  lever 
of  beauty  the  plates  for  this  number.  The  huidscape  scene  is 
beautiful.  The  tourist  may  look  in  vain  over  the  wide  wecld 
for  mora  lovely  views  than  often  meet  his  eye  as  he  roams  over 
our  westora  plains,  or  rambles  along  our  beantifnl  TaUeys,  or 
glides  down  our  noble  rivers.  We  have  not  in  tho  west  the 
romaatie  hilb  of  the  north,  nor  the  evergreen  plains  of  the 
east,  nor  the  magnificent  monntoins  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania; nor  have  we  the  ocean  stratehiag  away  illimitable  in 
the  oalm  sonshhie,  or  dashing  in  stormy  fnry  on  the  rock, 
bound  coast.  But  we  have  scenes  of  quiet  bounty,  tadi 
as  may  not  be  excelled  on  earth.  We  have  ftr-extoaded  and 
lovely  plains,  waving  with  the  long  prairie  grass,  or  the  green 
oora,  or  the  golden  wheat.  Come,  gentle  raader,  and  staad 
with  us  on  our  lovely  Wabash  plains.  Bee  on  every  side,  br 
as  the  eye  can  ranch,  stratehing  away  in  summer  beaa^,  a 
landscape  of  diversified  prairie,  woodland,  and  streamlet,  fimile 
as  was  ever  shined  on  by  the  sun  or  wet  by  the  dew  «f  heavta. 
Over  all  these  plains  the  goUen-hairod  Coras  has  showered  bar 
choicest  gifts. 

Or  stand  with  us  on  the  elevated  bank  of  the  Ohio,  or  of  the 
Miami,  and  look  down  on  the  thousand  acres  of  oora,  with  iu 
graen  leaves  now  gleaming  in  the  sun.  Or  come  ramble  with 
us  among  these  grand  old  forest  tr«es.  The  old  oaks  seem 
venerable  with  years,  and  ramind  us  of  scenes  of  the  past. 
The  youthful  beech  throws  over  us  iu  pendent  branches,  shot, 
ting  out  by  iU  dense  foliage  the  burning  sunlight.  The  graccfal 
ehn  stands  wiih  iu  bn<  and  slender  branches  dioopinf,  as  if  in 
sorrow  over  the  grave  of  the  loved. 

Or  come  and  look  with  us  on  this  mora  cheerful  sceao.  We 
stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio:  the  Ohio,  fairest  of  riven;  ths 
Ohio,  whose  founUins  lie  far  sequestered  among  the  gjeas  of 
the  Alleghanies;  the  Ohio,  whose  waters  flow  on  amid  fertils 
vales;  the  Ohio,  on  whose  baniu  riseeities  like  the  macieorea- 
tions  of  the  lamp  of  Alladin;  the  Ohio,  on  whose  sarfaco  are 
moving  palaces,  such  as  never  crowned  the  cities  of  Persia  cr 
Hindostaa;  the  Ohio,  the  scene  of  our  childhood  dreaau  and 
of  our  maturer  fortunes,  and  by  whose  waters  we  may,  whea 
the  day  of  life  is  over,  lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  grave.  Behind 
us  is  the  city,  the  great,  the  busy,  the  magnificent  city,  ths 
Queen  of  the  West,  sitting  in  grandeur  and  glory  amul  her 
exhanstless  rasources  of  enterprise  and  of  wealth.  Before  ai 
is  one  of  those  beaulifol  stroams  which  pay  the  tribute  of 
their  waters  to  the  Ohio.  The  Lickiag  flows  into  the  great 
river  between  the  cities  of  Newport  and  Covington,  and  di- 
ractly  opposite  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  beantifnl  straam,  with  ver- 
dant banks,  and  adorned  at  iU  mouth  with  two  most  pleasant 
little  cities,  perfect  gems  of  places.  It  will  do  yon  good,  reader, 
to  look  on  such  a  scene. 

We  have  met  in  days  of  yore,  and  held  communion  of  soul 
with  soul.  Heart  has  viiwated  to  heart,  and  emotion  has  n* 
sponded  to  emotion.  We  have  met  under  the  green  trB«,  and 
by  the  bower,  and  on  the  hill-side,  and  by  the  streamlet  bank. 
Bat  never  before  have  we  met  around  the  Editor's  Table.  Bow 
strange  that  we  should  meet  here  now!  To  us  it  is  a  mystery— 
a  deep,  obsoare,  and  at  present  insolvable  mystery.  Are  we 
the  child  of  Providence  or  the  victim  of  destiny?  We  have 
followed  for  long  years  past  the  indications  of  ProTttlence 
wherever  they  might  lead.  We  have  followed  whea  we  ooald 
but  dimly  see  tiirongh  the  haxy,  misty  clouds  of  hopeless  doaht. 
We  have  followed  when  the  dark  shadows  of  sorrow  wero  fall- 
ing sad  aad  heavy  on  our  heart.  We  have  followed  whea  the 
sunlight  of  hope  was  cheering  our  pathway. 

But  our  space  is  full,  and  we  must  say,  for  a  month  nt  lenst, 
farewell.  Yes,  gentle  one,  farewell.  Perhaps  we  meet  again. 
Perhaps  not.  Who  knoweth  the  changes  a  month,  a  single 
month  may  produoet  But  it  matters  not,  if  only  we  nre  Ibnad 
among  the  tried  and  faithful  devotees  of  goodness  aad  of  truth. 
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HINTS  TO  TOVNO  LASIB8  ON  K1NNEB8. 

BT  ssr.  J.  wto,  KATsawa. 

I  Asagn  tbat  kindneas  and  benerolenoe  of  hwrt 
an  much  more  important  than  any  mere  oatward 
ezprearion  of  these  feelings.  But  hoiw  shall  we 
know  that  the  kindness  ezista  if  there  is  no  expre»- 
sion  of  it?  Yon  eonld  soaroelj  feel  that  your 
porants  lored  yon  if  their  words  and  actions  never 
expressed  that  Ioto.  It  is  tme  there  may  be  many 
people  in  the  world  who  express  mnoh  kindness 
and  afleetion  when  they  fori  none.  Bat  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  cnltivate  good  manners 
and  nse  kind  expressions  in  our  sociid  intercoune. 
Counterfeit  money  may  be  eirculated,  bat  we  should 
not,  therefore,  rduse  all  money.  There  must  be 
some  good  and  genuine,  or  there  would  not  be  that 
which  is  spurious. 

When  you  go  into  company,  you  pass  the  time 
much  more  agreeably  when  you  meet  with  polite 
persons,  who  striye  to  make  you  happy,  than  when 
yon  are  with  such  as  are  indifferent  to  your  comfort 
or  only  intent  on  their  own  enjoyment  As  the 
golden  rule  requires  us  to  treat  othere  as  we  desire 
to  be  treated,  we  should  striye,  when  in  company; 
and  especially  when  we  hare  company  at  our  own 
house,  to  make  erery  one  as  happy  as  possible. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  aroid  all  personal 
habito  that  are  offensive  or  disagreeable  to  othera. 
You  would  be  disgusted  to  see  a  gentleman  pick- 
ing his  teeth  at  the  table,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
may  have  some  habit  that  is  equally  disgusting  to 
othere.  We  very  often  desire  to  take  the  '*moto" 
out  of  our  neighbor's  eye  when,  perhaps,  a  "  beam  " 
is  in  pur  own  eye.  A  very  good  way  to  ascertain 
"^hat  wovild  be  an  imjproper  action  in  company  is 
to  notice  what  you  consider  improper  in  othere. 
You  will  i&nd  most  of  those  things  pointed  out  by 
those  who  hare  written  on  the  subject  of  mannere. 
Hiss  BeeclMr  in  her  "Domestic  £conomy,"  Mr. 
Newcomb  in  "How  to  be  a  Lady,"  and  Mn.  Farrar 
in  tJie  "Young  Ladies'  Friend,"  have  written  some 
of  the  bsrt  things  I  have  seen.  Lord  Ohesteifield 
and  Oount  D'Orsay  have  also  given  many  good 
mlesy  but  most  of  what  Uiej  say  is  not  applicable 
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to  American  society.  Their  imrks  apply  to  an 
aristocratical  community^  fh)m  which  all  are  ex- 
cluded who  have  not  the  requisite  polish  of  man- 
nen,  or  the  requisite  wealth,  or  blood,  or  standing 
in  society.  We  should  not  despise  those  who  have 
had  fewer  opportunities  Of  refinement  and  im- 
provement than  ourselvw;  for  muiy  a  noble  and 
woithy  heart  is  concealed  under  a  rough  exterior. 
We  may  some  day  be  among  those  whose  advan* 
tages  have  been  far  superior  to  our  own,  and  then 
we  shall  wish  some  indulgence  to  be  extended  to 
our  d^Bcto. 

Human  beings  are  very  apt  to  be  pufiSad  up  and 
spoiled  by  eveiy  little  circumstance  that  seems  to 
make  them  superior  to  othen.  The  little  girl  whip 
has  been  a  few  months  at  school  is  apt  to  look 
down  upon  her  playmates  who  are  not  so  learned 
as  herself.  If  she  can  play  a  few  tunes  on  the 
piano,  she  thinks  herself  much  better  than  one 
who  can  not  If  her  father  has  a  fine,  costly  car- 
riage, she  is  altogether  superior,  in  her  own  esti- 
mation, to  those  who  ride  in  a  plain,  cheap  one. 
Very  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  abcvt  the  girls 
at  boarding-schools,  who  are  eager  to  ascertain 
whether  every  boarder  that  comes  is  sufficiently 
genteel  to  be  entitled  to  their  friendship.  Tha 
marks  by  which  they  judge  are  not  the  moral 
worth,  or  intelligenoe,  or  good  sense  of  the  stranger, 
but  her  equipage  and  dress— a  very  incorrect  stand- 
ard, indeed,  by  which  to  choose  associates;  for 
the  most  worthless  girl  in  the  worid  might  be 
rich,  and  ride  in  a  fine  carriage,  and  wear  a  costly 
drees,  but  the  most  upright,  and  amiable,  and  esti- 
mable might  be  destitote  of  such  things.  While, 
therefore,  you  strive  to  be,  in  all  respecto,  a  lady, 
and  to  possess  the  utmost  refinement  of  niannen, 
do  not  despise  those  whose  mannere  are  defective. 
This  would  show  that  you  lacked  a  kind  and  gen- 
erous heart— a  much  greater  defect  than  unpol- 
ished mannere.  Man  looks  at  the  outward  appear- 
ance; God  looks  at  the  heart. 

The  writere  on  mannere  tell  you  nther  whtA  is 
inappropriate  rather  than  what  is  appropriate;  they 
point  out  rather  what  is  to  b&a^ded  than  what  i» 
to  be  done^  We  might  illustMe  by  large  quota- 
I,  but  this  would  occupy  too  much  space.    Wo 
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shall,  therefore,  only  gire  a  few  examples,  and  refer 
you  to  the  books  before  named  and  similar  works. 
They  tell  you  that  you  should  not  whisper,  or 
stare  about,  or  yawn  in  company;  that  you  should 
say  nothing  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one 
present,  by\inkind  remarks  about  their  friends,  or 
the  sect  or  party  to  which  they  belong;  that  you 
should  never  contradict  any  one  flatly,  nor  be  in- 
sttenttve  when  any  one  speaks  to  you;  that  at 
table  you  should  not  help  yourself  till  others  are 
served,  nor  select  the  best  articles  of  food«  nor 
eat  greedily,  nor  leave  your  plate  full  of  fragments, 
nor  do  many  other  rude  things  "too  tedious  to 
mention."  In  connection  with  table  manners  I 
would  add,  that  talking  at  table  about  what  you 
like  or  dislike  is  impolite.  Neither  should  you 
express  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  food  before 
you  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  This 
would  wound  the  feelings  of  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  be  a  transgression  of  the  golden  rule.  I  have 
heard  an  anecdote  of  a  gentleman,  who  when  he 
had  good  cofibe  usually  took  one  cup  for  breakfast; 
but  if  he  was  from  home,  and  got  indifferent  coffee, 
he  always  took  two  cups,  lest  the  lady  of  the  house 
might  think  he  did  not  like  it.  Surely,  he  was  a 
well-bred  gentleman. 

If  you  notiee  that  any  article  on  the  table  is 
scarce,  as  peas,  for  instance,  may  be  when  they 
flrsi  come,  be  helped  very  sparingly  to  that  article, 
and  never  be  helped  more  than  twice  to  any  thing, 
however  abundant.  If  you  have  gormandising  pro- 
pensities, it  is  certainly  indiscreet  to  exhibit  them. 

It  is  impolite  to  laugh  in  company  when  a  mis- 
take is  made  or  when  an  action  is  awkwardly  per- 
formed. If  any  one  attempting  to  sit  down  should 
miss  the  chair  and  fall  to  the  floor,  perhaps  half 
the  persons  in  the  room  would  laugh,  instead  of 
offering  to  help  them  up  and  expressing  sympathy 
with  their  mi  fortune.  Some  girls  will  laugh  when 
a  mistake  is  made  in  recitation  or  any  action  awk- 
wardly performed.  To  laugh  when  any  thing  ob- 
scene or  immodest  is  said  or  occurs  in  company 
is  not  only  impolite,  but  immodest  A  young 
lady  must  have  a  very  impure  imagination  when 
every  little  occurrence  or  improper  expression  sug- 
gests impure  thoughte;  and  she  must  have  very 
little  sense  of  propriety  when  she  betrays  the  vul- 
garity and  impurity  of  her  thoughte  by  laughing. 
I  have  often  been  made  to  blush  by  immodest  girls 
putting  a  wrong  construction  on  the  most  harmless 
things;  or  which,  if  improper,  should,  at  any  rate, 
have  passed  unnoticed.  Not  a  muscle  of  the  face 
or  motion  of  the  eye  should  betray  that  you  have 
taken  the  slightest  notice  of  any  such  thing. 

To  make  remarks  in  a  low  tone  about  persons 
present  is  exceedingly  improper.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  do  such  a  thing  without  betraying  it 
The  glancing  of  the  eye  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  will  show  what  you  are  at  It  must 
be  very  embarrassiDg  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
such  remarks.  How  would  you  like  to  be  so 
treated  by  others?    Toung  ladies  do  not  always 


seem  to  be  aware  how  much  may  be  expressed  bj 
the  eye  and  countenance.  Let  any  one  in  eompiiiy 
mispronounce  a  word  or  make  some  other  blunder; 
you  cast  your  eye  round,  and  see  young  ladies 
exchanging  glances  and  smiles,  and  you  at  onee 
understand  the  ridicule. 

We  have  been  speaking  thus  far  of  what  is  01- 
bred  or  impolite;  bat  yoa  wish  to  hear  sonethinf 
of  good  manners,  and  what  you  are  to  prsctiofc 
It  is  difficult  to  give  any  such  directions.  Aroid 
what  is  wrong,  and  you  will  have  made  considen- 
ble  progress  in  doing  what  is  proper.  If  yon  vfll 
obey  the  Bible  rule,  and  love  your  nei^bor  as 
yourself;  if  you  have  real  kindness  of  heart  tovard 
all,  and  express  that  kindness  in  your  actions,  yoa 
will  be  polite.  You  will  not  wound  the  feelings  of 
any;  you  wUl  not  laugh  at  or  ridicule  then;  yon 
will  not  do  what  is  disgusting  or  offSensive.  It  is 
impossible  for  you  to  become  polite  and  refined  in 
your  manners  merely  by  reading  directions  in  books. 
Tou  must  go  into  company  and  act  your  pvt  in 
society,  to  learn  how  to  act  appropriately.  En- 
deavor always  to  b^  calm  and  unembarrassed;  lor 
if  you  are  confused  you  will  act  awkwardly.  Qui- 
ify  yourself  by  reading  and  study  to  take  yoor  part 
in  conversation,  but  make  no  efforts  to  display 
what  you  know.  Be  rather  modest  and  reserved 
than  bold  and  forward.  Be  yourself,  and  never  tiy 
to  act  another  or  put  on  any  airs  of  affectation.  All 
affectation  is  unnatural,  and  is  sure  to  be  detected. 
The  voice  and  manner  of  an  affected  girl  belny 
effort  and  constraint  What  she  says  does  not  ap- 
pear to  come  from  the  heart  Let  me  entreat  yoa 
again  to  be  simply,  honestly  yourself,  and  aroid  all 
affectetion.  It  will  only  cause  you  to  be  pitied  or 
despised.    No  one  can  love  an  affected  girl. 

To  be  able  to  converse  appropriately  in  company 
you  must  praetiee  converssUion  in  your  ordinaiy 
intercourse  with  each  other.  If  you  talk  nothing 
to  each  other  but  idle  nonsense,  when  yon  go  into 
company,  and  endeavor  to  engage  in  graver  eoo- 
versation,  you  will  feel  awkward,  and  perk^  be 
disposed  to  laugh  at  your  own  effort  This,  1  sup- 
pose, is  the  reason  why  so  many  children  laugh  in 
your  fiEiee  when  you  attempt  to  converse  with  them. 
They  are  diverted  at  the  thought  that  thqr  should 
be  expected  to  say  any  thing  sensible. 

When  you  attend  Church  or  religious  exeveises 
of  any  kind,  show  your  good-breeding  by  the 
most  respectful  attention  to  what  is  going  on.  It 
is  impolite  to  be  inattentive  to  any  one  addivssisg 
you  any  where;  but  it  is  sinful  to  whisper  and 
laugh  while  the  messenger  of  Christ  is  d^rering 
to  you  the  Gospel,  or  while  yoor  pareaits  or  tesehers 
are  offering  up  prayer  or  addressing  you  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  Whenever  the  great  Jdiovah  is 
worshiped,  there  should  be  profound  and  reverent 
attention.  Any  inattention  or  lightness  on  saeh  an 
occasion  is  worse  than  ill*breeding^t  is  disrespect 
and  contempt  for  the  God  who  is  worshiped. 

Respect  for  the  aged  is  an  important  part  of  good- 
breeding.    The  age  must  suldy  be  degeneratiog 
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vh«n  the  young  treat  the  aged  with  dtsrespeet  or 
mdenesa.  Be  polite  to  them  when  in  their  oom- 
panj,  and  speak  of  them  respeotfallj  when  absent 
How  destitute  of  proper  refinement  must  the  little 
girl  be,  who  sajs  "Hopkins/'  or  *'old  Hopkins," 
when  ab»  should  say  "Mr.  Hopkins,"  or  "old  Mr. 
Hopkins  I"  Oive  all  persons  some  title  of  respect 
when  70a  speak  of  them;  and  if  70a  speak  of  a 
minister  of  the  Qoepel,  sa7  the  Rev.  Mr.  H.,  or 
whateYer  his  name  ma7  be. 

There  is  one  point  of  good  manners  which  few 
school-girls  seem  properl7  to  understand.  When 
the7  can  sing  or  pla7  on  the  piano,  the7  abnost 
inTariabl7  refuse  if  requested  to  do  so.  This  is 
rode.  Howerer  indifferent  70ur  music,  70U  should 
comply  at  least  once,  to  show  7our  disposition  to 
gratify  the  compan7;  then  if  70U  are  hoarse  or 
otlierwise  unprepared  to  perform,  70U  can  beg  to 
be  excused.  To  refuse  when  7on  might  sing  or 
pla7  is  mere  aifeetation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impolite  to  insist  strongfy  on  an7  one's  singing  or 
plaTing.  If  their  sense  of  good-breeding  will  not 
induce  them  to  do  so  when  politel7  requested,  the 
matter  should  not  be  pressed. 

School-girls  should  be  polite  and  lad7-like  in 
all  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Some  girls 
aie  noifl7  and  rude  in  their  laughing  and  talking, 
in  their  pla7s  and  amusements.  Some,  indeed,  are 
so  rough  that  it  is  exceedingl7  disagreeable  to  en- 
gage in  an7  amusement  with  them.  They  push, 
and  sli^,  and  tear  clothes  with  such  unlad7like 
rudeness  that  one  would  suppose  they  had  been 
brought  up  with  the  roughest  boys.  Toung  ladies 
most  certainly  be  cheerful,  and  play  and  laugh  at 
proper  times;  but  they  may  do  all  these  like  ladies, 
and  not  like  hoidens.  If  you  are  rude  and  bois- 
terous in  your  daily  habits,  you  can  not  act  the 
part  of  a  well-bred  lady  in  company.  Such  as  you 
are  in  your  eyery-day  intercourse  with  each  other, 
such  will  you  be  in  company.  If  you  say  yes  or 
no  to  each  other  at  school,  you  will  feel  awkward 
when  you  say  "Tes,  miss,"  or  "No,  madam."  If 
you  can  find  no  amusement  but  romping  and  rude 
pla7s,  70U  will  be  embarrassed  when  70U  ha^e  to 
ait  still  and  act  like  a  rational  being.  Let  me 
entreat  70tt,  therefore,  alwa7s  to  remember  that  70U 
are  a  lad7,  and  trjr  to  act  like  one.  All  70tt  ma7 
read  in  books  will  not  make  70U  a  lad7  unless  70U 
practice  what  70U  read.  Treat  eyeiy  schoolmate 
with  respect  and  politeness,  and  the7  will  treat 
70U  so.  Never  snatch  a  letter  or  composition  out 
of  another's  hand,  and  run  off  to  read  it.  Do  not 
look  OTer  another's  shoulder  when  writing,  nor  into 
her  portfolio  when  absent,  if  she  has  accidentall7 
left  it  open.  Such  things  are  indelicate  as  well  as 
impolite,  and  should  nerer  be  practiced  b7  those 
claiming  to  be  todies. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  70U  all  about 
manners  in  one  letter.  It  would  require  a  volume 
instead  of  a  letter.  Read  the  works  to  which  I 
have  referred  and  similar  ones.  To  be  trul7  refined 
and  polite  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.    It  will 


add  to  7oar  own  happiness  and  to  the  happiness 
of  all  with  whom  70U  associate. 

But  remember  that  purit7  of  heart  is  a  matter  of 
much  greater  importance.  To  have  the  approba 
tion  of  our  fellow-beings  is  desirable;  to  hare  the 
approbation  of  God  is  indispensable.  Pra7  to  him, 
therefore,  to  pardon  7onr  sins,  and  give  70U  the 
wedding  garment,  that  70U  ma7  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. 
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SvFFOSB  in  a  school  two  bo78  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  a  quanel.  What  shall  the 
teacher  do?  Administer  a  sound  flogging  to  each, 
and  remand  them  to  their  seats,  with  a  threat  to 
double  the  dose  in  case  the  offense  is  repeated? 
This  is  the  course  most  commonl7  pursued;  the 
effect  is  just  what  might  be  anticipated.  If  70a 
would  teach  bull-dogs  to  fight,  bring  them  together, 
and  rub  their  ears;  if  70U  would  make  a  horse 
vicious,  whip  him  gratuitousl7;  if  70U  would  teach 
a  cow  to  kick,  give  her  lessons  in  kicking. 

If  70U  would  secure  gentieness,  70U  nrast  7our- 
self  be  as  gentie  and  harmless  as  a  dove.  I  would 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  an  advocate  <^ 
the  e^lusive  moral-suasion  S7stem.  What  is  more 
severe  than  goodness?  In  the  case  I  have  sup- 
posed, the  skillful  disciplinarian  ma7  cause  the 
offenders,  without  subjecting  them  to  buj  bodify 
inconvenience,  to  wish  the  teacher  would  whip 
them,  and  let  them  go.  "Then,"  8a7  they,  '*the 
aiKiir  would  be  settled.  We  have  offended  the 
teacher,  and  he  has  taken  his  satisfaction:  we  are 
even.  But  this  harrowing  up  the  feelings,  making 
the  matter  so  pubUc,  I  wish  I  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it;  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  am  caught 
in  another  scrape  of  the  like."  Who  can  estimate 
the  benefits  of  such  a  result?  Who  can  fail  to  see 
that,  enabling  the  boy  to  control  his  own  passions 
confers  a  far  higher  obligation  than  any  amount  of 
mere  intellectual  culture? 

So  of  all  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  the 
daily  history  of  the  school-room  exhibits.  Let  them 
be  seised  upon  by  the  teacher,  and  turned  to  ac- 
count in  inculcating  moral  sentiments.  Let  the 
teacher  go  to  the  Bible  for  his  code  of  laws.  Let 
the  great  law  of  love,  so  sedulously  inculcated  and 
so  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Christ,  be 
the  law  of  the  school-room.  Let  the  teacher  labor 
and  pray  that  he  may  be  instrumental  in  qualifying 
his  pupils  for  the  duties  of  manhood,  and  we  shall 
have  more  edueatort,  and  fewer  mere  trahMn  of 
th€  intellect.  Our  schools  will  become  what  they 
ought  to  be—places  where  children  and  youth  may, 
mast  learn  the  principles  of  "piefy,  justice,  and  a 
sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  of  country,  and  uni- 
versal benevolence." 
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Hoir  numerous  and  endefltiDg^  «re  die  astociatimiB 
dttstering^  round  that  one  little  ▼ord—bbmef*  At 
its  mention  alone,  wlkat  sweet  and  thriUing^  emo* 
tions  animate  the  breast,  awakening^  fond  recoUee* 
tions  of  childhood's  happj  honm,  and  of  youth's 
innocent  sports  I  Memoiy  lends  her  aid,  and  on 
the  light  wing  of  fancy  we  are  swiftly  conveyed  to 
the  bri^t  scenes  of  home  and  of  youth.  Again, 
with  our  mirthful  companions,  do  we  trayerse  those 
green  fields  oyer  which  we  were  wont  to  roam, 
catching  the  pure  breeses,  as  they  danced  along, 
laden  with  the  sweets  of  many  a  flower,  chasing 
the  gay  butterfly,  as  it  flitted  in  the  sun's  warm 
rays,  or  strolling  leisurely  along  the  ydvet  margin 
of  the  clear  stream  which  came  bounding  oyer  the 
floweiy  mead,  now  murmuring  in  gentle  ripples 
over  its  pebbly  bed,  and  now  leaping  in  foamy  cas- 
cades oyer  the  rocky  crag.  O,  those  joyous  houri, 
fraught  with  earth's  fiiirest  hopes,  and  with  her 
sweetest  dreams— hours  of  bliss  unalloyed^-hours 
to  be  enjoyed  in  meraoiy,  but  never  to  be  recalled  I 

Leaving  the  fairy  season  of  innocence  and  glee, 
we  glance  oyer  the  period  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  science— to  the  Ume, 
when,  bidding  adieu  to  our  childish  sports  and  lit- 
tle playmates,  and  reoeiying  the  parting  embrace  of 
the  loved  ones  of  home,  we  cast  one  farewell,  lin- 
gering look  at  the  place  of  our  nativity,  and  were 
borne  away  to  mingle  in  other  scenes,  to  frequent 
new  haunts,  and  to  participate  in  larger  and  higher 
enjoyments.  To  our  mind's  eye  still  distinctly  ap- 
pears the  old  teminary,  in  whose  venerated  halls  we 
have  so  often  assembled  with  our  schoolmates  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  fh>m  the  counsels  and  instructions  of 
those  revered  ones  to  whose  charge  we  were  then 
committed  for  mental  training.  Oommanding  an 
elevated  position,  near  the  brow  of  a  lofty  emi- 
nence, the  situation  of  this  structure  overlooked  a 
broad  open  expanse  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Its  old  gray  walls  and  towering  cupola  might  be 
seen  peering  far  above  the  objects  beneath  it.  Be- 
fore it  lay  spread  out  a  spacious  lawn,  bedecked 
With  groves  of  trees,  beneath  the  cooling  shade  of 
which  we  have  so  oft  reposed,  inhaling  the  per- 
fumed sephyrs  which  gently  fanned  our  brows,  lis- 
tening to  the  caroling  of  the  feathered  songsters  as 
they  soared  aloft,  pouring  forth  their  melodious 
strains  on  our  enraptured  ear,  or  gasing  with  ec- 
stasy on  the  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur  displayed 
abroad.  Away  in  the  dim  distance,  as  ftff  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  towers  a  succession  of  proud  and 
rugged  hights,  skirting  the  horizon  with  their  sum- 
mits of  blue,  which  mingle  with  the  skies  and  form 
the  boundary  of  this  interesting  landscape.  £z- 
tenslve  plains,  watered  by  crystal  lakes,  whose  pol- 
ished mirrors  reflect  the  golden  tints  of  the  sun's 
departing  rays,  or  glitter  in  the  silvery  light  of  the 


moon'a  pale  beams,  lay  stretdied  out  m  dl  tiieir 
magnificence,  enriched  by  grove  and  woedlsad,  and 
interrupted  alone  by  the  alternate  taeeMion  of 
forest,  stream,  hill,  and  dell,  with  here  and  then  s 
farm-house  or  scattered  portions  of  distant  villain 
peeping  out  frtm  among  the  trees  in  whieh  ihej 
were  emboeemed,  all  conspirfbg  to  enUven  the  fiev, 
and  t6  enhance  its  variety. 

Days,  months,  and  even  years  have  elspB^  noee 
last  we  gaaed  on  those  ch^ished  scenes,  enshrined 
within  the  hallowed  temple  ef  memoiy— sinee  ve 
died  the  last  tear  of  sad  regret  on  leaving  Uiit  eon- 
seerated  spot,  and  with  mournful  rduetanee  ex- 
tended the  parting  hand,  and  pronounced  the  londy 
farewell  to  diose  loved  associates  with  whom,  in 
choice  intereourse,  we  had  been  accustomed  l^rore 
through  our  favorite  haunts  of  scilmee,  enlliikg  ^ 
wild  flowers  of  imagination,  <fr  gleaning-the  mi- 
tursr  productions  of  diligence  and  intelleetail  tdL 

Since  that  period,  so  fraught  wiUi  intereBt  to  oar 
hearts,  how  many  changes  ksve  we  net-eosN 
pleasing  and  some  sad  I  Not  only  have  the  viliied 
associations  of  school  been  relinquished,  but  tht 
tenderest  cords  of  nature  have  been  rent  anmdar 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  Death.  The  loved  of  earth 
have  been  torn  from  ear  aide  and  consigned  to  the 
gloom  of  the  grave.  A  mother  dear,  whose  sunk 
once  lighted  and  whose  voice  once  cheeied  oor 
peaceful  cottage-home,  now  slumbers  in  her  lovlj 
bed.  A  brother,  too,  fond  and  cherished,  once  die 
pride  and  delight  of  our  happy  number,  nov  liei 
folded  in  the  unyielding  embrace  of  death.  Their 
spirits  no  longer  commune  with  earth,  bat,  borne 
on  the  pinions  of  immortality,  have  been  ▼ifted 
away  to  the  blissful  realms  of  the  cdestial  paiadue, 
there  to  bathe  and  revel  in  joy  unutterable,  sod  te 
share  the  companionship  of  angels  aid  seraphs, 
with  whom  they  join  in  the  harmonions  notes  ni 
endless  triumph,  and  range  togefJier  the  boundless 
fields  of  eternity. 

Yea,  in  rapid  successioii  have  we  resigned  school 
associations  to  the  past,  loved  ones  to  the  tonb, 
and  home,  even  home  itself,  with  its  barm  rocks 
and  winding  streams,  for  the  mild  breeses  and  fer- 
tile plains  of  the  "  hr  distant  west"  Bat  nanght, 
however  fair,  can  obliterate  from  the  faithfol  tsUrt 
of  recollection  those  treasured  scenes  that  an  left 
behind.  Aided  by  the  swiftrwinged  measeogers, 
Hemoiy  and  Imagination,  how  oft  shall  we  be 
transported  to  the  green  hills  and  shady  i^ens  of 
our  own  native  home  I  Even  now,  while  fanned  \jj 
the  gentle  gales  of  this  balmy  region,  our  ear  ae^s 
to  catch  the  familiar  sound  of  the  winteiy  Uait  that 
used  to  sweep  about  our  snug  retreat  when  dicled 
with  the  family  group  around  the  bUunng  hearth. 
While  looking  forth  on  the  waving  verdure,  and  en- 
tranced with  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  wide- 
spread prairie,  we  almost  unconsciously  rercrt  to 
the  foaming  surge  and  heaving  tide  of  old  ooean'k 
restless  bosom.  We  long  again  to  be  rocked  on 
her  billows,  and  view  the  beautiftd  green  iaies 
that  bedeck  her  surface  and  ornament  her  ahoica. 


IN  HEMOBT  OF  BMHA  ROfiABELLB  LARRABEE. 


with  the  hovriaAt  ▼eg«tetkni  whioh  tliii  generoos 
•oU  aibidt,  atUl,  Lsigh  Im  the  land,  tlie  dew  land 
ttf  mj  birth,  and  sing 

<*  Of  mr  home,  tad  th«  loved  ones  tbit  mooni  njr  long  tUj; 
-    OrtlM-grof*  wlMraIS«wand«rad,  tfMboartormirth 


Tlmiffi ftiMdt  lam fltrtnt* IradlNv  aet,  that ar« dikf|  - 
8U]lItigbiB«irMlla,udl0BfffiitthadftF»   . 
Wb«a  the  voloet  of  kiadfod  ahall  aiaiii  ffteet  nur  oar. 
That  Fve  kft  ia  the  land  of  mj  birth  far  away." 


£N  MSlCQaT  Of  SKMA  B06ABSLLE  ^LA&&AB££.  . 

.BBaPSCTPUIXT  AOD9£88SD  TO  HER  PAJUBNT6. 


BT    KIM.  SARAB   V.  BOZ.SOV. 


Pam  and  wlant  Uaa  your  darling, 

2a  h«r  little  anowy  abroad. 
And  j«cilten  waep  baaidn  her, 

But  ye  nerer  apeak  aload; 
.  For  there  ia  a  holy  quiet. 

In  the.annahine  and  the  nir. 
And  ye  know  the  whtt»tobed  angela 

Kiq^  their  aleepleaa  rigila  therp. 

Keyer  more  will  dewy  daisies 

Feel  the  pressure  of  her  tread; 
If  ever  more  will  her  slight  Angers 

Cull  the  berries,  ripe  and  red; 
Never  more  will  her  sweet  laughter, 

And  her  artless  lisping  words. 
Be  mistaken  for  the  warble 

Of  the  joyous  summer  birds. 

Spring^iBM  llewcrs  haiTe  Uoomed  and  peiiahed; 
•  Saauder  snoona  have  waxed  and  waned;- 
Avtnnia  leaves  hare  faded,  fallen, 

Houmful  winter  winds  complained, 
Sinoe  ye  laid  the  gentle  darling, 
■  9)hal«afiection  eould  not  aare, 
'  Veiy  aoftly,  very  aadly. 
In  the  ahadow  of  the  grave. 

Still  your  home  is  very  lonesome, 

In  the  long  bright  autumn  days, 
When  the  sun  sets,  blushing  crimson. 

Through  the  Indian  summer  haze. 
And  when  dismal  rains  are  falling. 

As  the  wint'iy  nights  come  on, 
O  how  fondly  memory  whispers. 

Of  the  lovely  cherub  gone  I  , 

And  ye  often  atop  to  listen 

For  her  footstep  on  the  floor, 
Aad  ye  aee  her  ahadow  paaaing 

In  the  aonahine  by  the  door. 
And  ye  lead  her  throngh  the  meadow. 

By  theeoppice  and  the  atream; 
O  aweai  phaatasiea^ye  waken    . 

Bat  to  find  it  all  a  dream. 


Where  the  gentle  starlight  watches. 

Through  the  balmy  summer  eves; 
Where  the  violets,  in  their  dreaming. 

Listen  to  the  whispering  leaves. 
In  the  dim,  old,  solemn  forest, 

Where  the  night^ews  softly  weep. 
And  the  low-voioed  winds  keep  sighing. 

Ye  have  laid  her  down  to  atoep. 

Tet,  while  other  little  children 

Gathered  pebbles  by  the  rills. 
Laughing,  dancing  in  the  sunshine. 

And  the  shadow  of  the  hills; 
While  they  chased  the  fairy  hum-bird, 
'  Or  admired  a  meteor  star. 
Little  Bmma  haa  been  singing. 

Where  the  blessed  angels  are. 
Would  your  longing  love  recall  her. 

To  this  world  of  care  and  strife? 
From  the  golden  streets  of  heaven. 

To  the  paths  of  human  life? 
No,  be  thankful  that  our  Father 

Took  her  to  the  glorious  goal. 
Ere  a  grief  had  dimmed  her  spirit. 

Ere  a  sin  had  stained  her  soul. 


I0TE8T  THOU  BBI 


Loravthoamet    What  searching  wordal 

From  whose  llpa  do  they  fall? 

Doea  mortal  qqeation  inortal  love? 

No;  'tia  the  Lord  of  all. 

Who  aaka  if  he  atill  haa  a  part 

Within  his  weak  diaeiple's  heart 

Lovest  thou  me  ?    What  deep  unieet 

Filled  fldthless  Peter's  mind  I 

Rebuke  seemed  borne  upon  thoee  words, 

80  gentle  and  so  kind; 

For  O,  he  knew  he  had  denied 

His  Maater,  when  hia  faith  was  tried. 

Lovest  thou  me?    My  Lord,  I  do. 

His  faltering  lips  reply; 

And  he  was  ready  from  that  hour. 

For  him  he  loved  to  die; 

Faithful  through  trials  fierce  he  passed, 

And  gained  the  martyr's  crown  at  last 

Lovest  thou  me  ?    To  every  one 

Who  wears  the  Savior'a  name 

These  worda  now  come;  dwella  in  your  heart 

Love's  pure  and  deathleas  flame? 

Or  haat  thoa  baaely  him  denied. 

Who  for  thy  aina  waa  crucified? 

Loveattboame?    Let fidling tears 

Thy  deep  oontrition  prove, 

ilf  thoa  haat  wandered,  and  renew 

Thy  aolenm  pledge  of  love; 

And  thou:  ehalt  find  foigiveneaa  free; 

Find  thai  thy  Ood  still  loveth  thee. 


OOLOONE  AND  ITS  OATHEDBAL. 


COLOONS  AND  ITS  GATHEDEAL. 

▲  BSMIMXflCXMCB  OF  TBS  BHIKE. 

BT  VlMVaMOa  WEXAIASC  WBX.X«. 

To  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  fiaur  sex  the 
name  of  Cologne,  if  not  a  ''household  vord/'  is  at 
least  one  of  pleasing  import  and  exquisite  odor. 
Vew  of  the  fascinating  members  of  the  fairer  por- 
tion of  creation  pass  through  the  varied  life  of 
this  sublunary  sphere  without  worshiping  at  the 
shrine  of  "Eau  de  Cologne^*  As  were  the  Pfitotea 
to  those  of  old,  so  are  the  flasks,  bottles,  and  vases, 
of  a  thousand  variegated  shapes  and  hues,  to  the 
ftettet  of  the  present  day. 

Ladies,  listen,  therefore,  to  our  stoxy  of  this 
famous  city!  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  the  lovely 
Rhine,  and  we  approach  it  through  the  lowlands 
of  Holland.  From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  that 
conveys  us  up  the  stream  we  perceive  the  immense 
Cathedral,  towering  up  to  the  clouds  like  a  city  in 
the  air,  long  before  we  perceive  the  houses  or  city 
proper.  At  last  the  latter  loom  up  in  the  distance, 
and  a  compact  mass  of  houses  gives  notice  that 
Cologne  is  before  us.  The  noise  and  confusion  of 
selecting  baggage  and  approaching  the  wharf  have 
scarcely  ceased,  when  the  " vaUU-de-plaee"  begin 
to  crowd  around  the  passengers,  and  ofler  their 
services  in  finding  the  true  and  original  manufac- 
turer of  Eau  de  Cologne,  as  if  no  one  ever  thought 
of  going  to  Cologne  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
buy  Cologne  water.  These  vaUtt-de-plaee  are  a 
race  peculiar  to  European  cities.  They  live  on  the 
travelers  that  are  on  sight-seeing  expeditions,  and 
are  ready  to  take  you  any  where,  or  show  you  any 
thing  you  wish  to  see,  or  tell  you  any  thing  you 
wish  to  know,  provided,  of  course,  they  are  well 
paid  for  their  services.  In  Cologne  the  manufac- 
turers of  Eau  de  Cologne  bribe  or  hire  these  valets 
to  bring  all  who  are  in  seareh  of  the  original  and 
genuine  article  to  them.  The  result  is,  that  one  is 
pounced  upon,  on  landing,  by  a  doaen  valets,  all 
anxious  to  take  you  to  his  man,  that  he  may  get 
the  per  centage  on  the  purohase  you  make.  As 
they  are  rivals,  they  are  not  very  friendly  with 
each  other,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  increase  their 
business,  do  not  always  observe  the  rules  of  con- 
duct laid  down  by  Chesterfield  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

The  first  manufacturer  of  Eau  de  Cologne  bore 
the  cognomen  of  Jean  Marie  Farina.  He  was  the 
zeritahle  Jean  Marie,  as  the  valets  express  it,  and 
his  business  was  extensive  and  lucrative.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  there  are  not  less  than  eight 
or  ten  firms  in  Cologne  that  bear  the  title  of  Jean 
Marie  Farina,  so  that  the  straoger  ia  sorely  puziled 
to  know  who  is  now  the  verUahU  Jean  Marie,  If 
we  believe  the  valets,  they  always  know,  and  are 
extremely  anxious  that  a  stranger  should  not  come 
all  the  way  to  Cologne  to  obtain  a  pure  article, 
ftom  the  original  mannfaetnrer,  and  then  be  basely 


deeeived.  They,  therefore,  eonmienee  their  efiuti 
the  moment  one  lands  on  their  shores,  sad  m 
about  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  hsckmea  vlio 
crowd  about  the  landings  of  Amerifan  dtiei.  Tbe 
only  diflerence  is,  that  instead  of  "Ha?e  a  Iiaek, 
sir  ?"  "  Have  a  hack,  air  V*  from  a  hundred  mouths, 
while  their  whips  are  stuck  into  your  face  ad 
eyes,  one  heare  among  the  confusion  of  tongaeii 
doaen  shouts  of  "Jean  Marie  Farina  I"  '*the  rer- 
iUble  Jean  Marie  Farina!" 

The  reader  may  well  inquire  where  all  tkeie 
numerous  Jean  Marie  Farinas  come  from;  and  Om 
history  is  a  strange  one,  and  shows  the  all-poverfbl 
influence  of  gain  in  developing  expedients.  A  few 
of  them  are  members  of  the  same  family,  who  hare 
been  named  in  this  way  on  account  of  the  good 
luck  of  the  originaL  These  have  been  sought  afta 
by  speculatore,  and  taken  into  business,  with  a 
share  of  profits,  for  the  privilege  of  using  tlieir 
name  as  that  of  the  firm.  In  some  other  caaa 
speculatore  have  taken  foundling  or  oiphan  ehil- 
dren,  and  had  them  named  and  baptised  Jean 
Marie  Farina,  for  the  sake  of  using  their  cognoma 
as  the  title  of  the  business  house,  with  the  pntenae 
that  they  have  an  interest  ia  it,  although  some  of 
them  are  mere  children.  And  thus  cornea  thii 
numerous  family,  all  bearing*  the  ssme  name,  and 
all  claiming  to  be  the  veritable  Jean  Marie  Farina. 
It  is  an  undisputed  point  that  cause  and  eflect  go 
together,  and  it  is  true  of  Cologne.  A  half  aa 
hour  spent  in  this  old  city  explains  why  Cologne 
water  was  necessary  there — it  is  a  crooked,  nanov, 
and  very  dirty  place,  and  the  streets  are  ao  mach 
in  the  habit  of  emitting  an  unbearable  stencli,  that 
it  was  a  dire  necessity  to  have  some  pleasant  odon 
to  overcome  it  And  thus  Eau  de  Cologne  vu 
called  into  existence,  and  has  become  an  importut 
article  <^  trade  with  foreign  countries.  A  greik 
amount  is  sold  to  travelen  on  the  Rhine,  aa  kw 
are  willing  to  leave  the  old  city  without  a  memento 
of  its  fame. 

The  immediate  environs  of  Cologne  are  flat  and 
uninviting;  but  beyond  it  rise  the  mountain  lands 
that  entice  the  traveler  onward;  and  in  the  Uoe 
mist  of  the  distance  may  be  seen  the  well-known 
"Seven  Mountaine,**  which  are  the  portals  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Rhine.  But  what  Cologne  loeea  in 
romance  of  landscape  it  gains  in  its  monaateries, 
ehurohes,  and  chapels,  and,  above  all,  in  its  im- 
mense Cathedral,  with  its  numberless  spina,  tor- 
rets,  gables,  and  projecting  roofs,  an  imposing  man 
that  can  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles  from  the  eitjr, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  attractive  and  von- 
derful  as  we  approach.  There  was  a  time  when 
Cologne  counted  as  many  steeples,  churekea,  and 
convents  as  the  year  counts  days,  bat  now  more 
than  half  have  disappeared  in  the  vortex  of  mod- 
em civilisation  and  the  tendency  to  spread  over 
large  extent  of  country,  instead  of  crowding  all 
wealth  and  infioenoe  into  one  single  city.  It  re- 
tains, however,  many  of  the  oharaetaistica  of  iti 
palmiest  days,  as  one  soon  perceives  in  wandering 


COLOGNE  AND  ITS  OATHSDAAL. 


through  its  naiioir  vindii^  straeUi,  and  gaiing  At 
the  architeetare  of  all  periods  and  all  tastes,  hud- 
dled together  in  the  most  siogalar  oonfusion— the 
old  indented  gahles;  the  stories  advancing  one  oyer 
the  other;  the  comer  projections  like  little  castles, 
attached  to  the  main  honse;  the  fancy  turrets  of 
the  old  castles;  the  chunhes  in  the  Carloyingian, 
Byaantine,  and  Gothic  styles;  and  even  the  relics 
of  the  Roman  rulers,  for  Cologne  was  once  the 
most  powerful  Boman  colony  on  the  Rhine— "Gb- 
lonim  ^^rypifia"— and  thence  its  present  name, 
Cologne. 

Two  thousand  years  hare  drawn  together  in 
Cologne  inexhaustible  treasures  of  history,  legend, 
and  art;  and  they  do  not  horer  in  the  air,  and 
lose  themselTes  in  the  mist  of  time;  they  haye  be- 
come stone,  and  speak  in  unmistakable  tones  of 
their  origin  and  antiquity.  Of  all  the  yenerable 
monuments,  howeyer,  that  adorn  Cologne,  that 
adorn  the  entire  Father-land  in  its  length,  and 
breadth,  none  equals  the  great  CathedraL  It  is 
looked  upon  as  the  pride  of  the  nation;  and  the 
latter  has  built  it  by  contributions  collected  in  all 
parte  of  the  countiy.  It  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1248— mora  than  six  hundred  years  ago— and 
is  not  yet  finished  I  Indeed,  the  towers  do  not  yet 
rise  above  the  body  of  the  building,  although  they 
are  to  rise  to  the  enonnous  hight  of  five  hundred 
feet.  In  August,  of  the  year  1848,  was  celebrated 
the  9isth  eentennial  aaatveraery  of  the  building  of 
the  CathedraL  It  was  determined  to  make  this 
celebration  worthy  of  the  immortal  work,  and,  if 
possible,  to  decide  on  measures  that  would  at  last 
lead  to  ita  long-delayed  completion.  Delegates 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  were  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent, that  the  feeling  might  be  spread  far  and  near; 
and  for  several  months  before  the  celebratipn  all 
was  bustle  and  preparation  about  the  Cathedral 
and  in  Cologne.  It  was  even  expected  that  Pope 
Pius  would  be  present,  and  announcement  was 
made  to  that  effect;  the  German  Parliament  was 
then  in  session  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  the 
members  of  that  body,  together  with  the  newly 
elected  Regent— Archduke  John— resolved  to  be 
there;  and  even  Frederick  William,  King  of  Prus- 
aia,  sent  word  that  he  was  coming,  too. 

We  considered  such  a  host  of  attractions  irresist- 
ible, and  therefore  detennined  to  wend  our  way 
thither  also;  and  knowing  that  the  paasage  of  the 
members  of  the  Parliament  down  the  Rhine,  £rom 
Frankfort  to  Cologne,  would  give  rise  to  great 
demonstrations  along  the  banks  of  that  classic 
stream,  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  choose  the  same 
day,  and  keep  as  near  the  grand  cortege  as  possible. 
Having  got  the  start  as  far  as  Coblence  and  the 
Fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  we  took  passage  in  a 
steamer  some  twenty  miles  ahead  of  the  notabil- 
ities, as  a  sort  of  advance  guard.  The  captain  of 
said  steamer  thought  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  be 
as  gay  and  many  as  any  body  on  this  joyful  occa- 
sicm,  and  therefore  decked  his  craft,  fore  and  aft, 
with  a  profusion  of  flags  and  atreamers,  not  forget- 


ting to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  German 
republican  or  revolutionary  colors— that  flag  being 
a  tri-color  of  black,  red,  gold— for  just  at  this 
period  all  Germany  was  intoxicated  with  the  pros- 
pect of  political  regeneration,  and  the  Parliament 
itself  had  been  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
"Alas!  poor  YorickJ" 

Our  steamer  was  the  first  that  hove  in  sight  to 
the  towns  of  the  lower  Rhine  on  that  eventful  day, 
and,  as  it  threw  so  many  colors  to  the  breeze,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  towns,  gathered  by  thou- 
sands, with  regimentals,  muskets,  and  cannons,  on 
the  banks,  concluded  that  we  bore  the  Regent  and 
Parliament  that  they  had  collected  to  honor;  there- 
fore, as  iMCe  approached  each  stopping-place,  hats  flew 
in  the  air,  colors  waved,  muskets  cracked,  and  can- 
nons roared— we  were  received  with  regal  honors  by 
a  grateful  people.  But  when  they  rushed  on  board, 
and  eagerly  inquired  for  the  Archduke  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament— "0,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my 
countrymen  I"— in  the  stock  of  enthusiasm.  They 
had  aflked  for  bread,  and  we  had  given  them  stones; 
they  had  asked  for  grapes,  and  we  had  given  them 
thorns.  Vainglorious,  indeed,  was  our  retreat;  but 
it  was  a  merry  one  to  us  notwithstanding,  for  the 
decks  resounded  with  peals  of  laughter,  till  the 
roaring  of  cannon  announced  our  approach  to  an- 
other town,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  undeserved 
ovaticms.  But  a  few  years  have  intervened  between 
then  and  now,  and  we  opine  that,  were  we  to  ask 
the  dwellers  on  the  Rhine  to-day,  who  deserved  the 
most  honprs,  those  on  the  first  boat  or  those  on  the 
second,  the  answer  would  be,  "The  Jirtt;"  for 
sadly  have  the  confiding  Germans  been  deceived 
in  the  hopes  which  they  had  built  on  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1848. 

Enough  said  on  this  point  We  arrived  safely  in 
the  native  city  of  Cologne  water,  and  found  it  full 
to  overflowing.  The  dogs  had  kennels,  but  we 
could  literally  not  find  a  place  to  lay  our  heads; 
even  omnibuses  were  engsged  by  families  or  par- 
ties to  sleep  in,  and  every  lamp-post  seemed  in 
requisition  to  lean  against.  But  the  next  day  was 
to  be  the  grand  celebration,  and  many  walked  the 
streets  all  night  rather  than  go  away.  We  found  a 
room  at  the  modewt  price  of  eight  dollars  for  the 
night,  for  ourself  and  companion,  and  as  modestly 
concluded  not  to  occupy  it.  About  midnight  for- 
tune favored  us  at  a  less  expensive  rate,  and  we 
dosed  away  a  few  hours,  till  the  din  of  the  morn- 
ing preparations  announced  the  commencement  of 
the  day. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Archduke  and  Parliament 
had  arrived,  and  been  escorted  to  their  quarters; 
and  now  comes  the  King  of  Prussia.  Cologne  is 
in  his  dominions,  and  he,  is,  therefore,  received 
with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  that  the  city 
can  command;  the  Archduke  and  Parliament  ad- 
vance to  meet  lum,  the  King  embraces  the  Arch- 
duke, and  the  scene  is  very  affecting^-4o  those  who 
read  about  it— for  to  those  who  saw  it  in  a  dense 
crowd,  suffocated,  squeesed,  jammed,  and  crushed 
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immercifnily,'  it  was  a  mizture  of  the  yexatkras 
and  ridiculous. 

The  poor  Pope  was  so  busy  at  home  about  this 
time,  in  keeping  things  quiet  at  Rome,  and  preserr^- 
ing  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peters  from  the  hands  of 
the  republicans,  that  he  sent  his  regrets  instead  of 
honoring  the  festiyal  with  his  august  presence. 
But  the  day  broke  notwithstanding,  and  th^  cere- 
monies began.  They  were,  of  course,  all  of  a  re- 
ligious nature.  There  were  more  bishops  present 
in  the  procession  than  had  ever  before  been  seen 
in  Cologne;  they  were  in  their  costliest  robes,  and 
protected  by  danopier  borne  oyer  them;  following 
them  were  prints  of  every  rank  and  age,  high  and 
low,  old  and  young;  then  came  choristers  who 
chanted,  and  boys  that  rang  bells,  and  others  that 
cast  the  smoke  of  the  incense-chiQice  on  their  way; 
and  then  came  every  thing  else,  beautifol,  and 
strange,  and  costly,  and  wonderful,  that  Cologne 
has  to  present— and  the  name  of  these  things  is 
legion,  for  the  old  city  OTerflows  with  rfelics  of 
history  and  religion,  and  on  such  occasions  the 
people  delight  in  displaying  them. 

In  the  Cathedral  itself,  at  which  the  procession 
at  last  arrives  but  can  not  enter,  the  dignitaries 
excepted,  was  performed  a  grand  mass.  'After 
which  the  King  did  something,  and  the  Archduke 
did  something,  and  the  bishops  did  something—all 
of  which  we  were  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  allowed 
to  see,  having  been  so  lucky  as  not  to  procure  a 
ticket  of  admission,  and  thereby^  avoiding  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  squeeaed  to  death  inside  for  the 
more  airy  and  pleasant  process  of  being  nearly 
squeezed  to  death  outside.  Long  live  Cologne, 
and  long  live  its  noble  Cathedral;  but  when  it  has 
another  centennial  anniversaiy,  may  we  not  be 
thereto  seel 

Biit  the  grand  object  of  the  festival  was  accom- 
plished, and  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  its  prog- 
ress by  the  enthusiasm  there  fanned  into  a  flame. 
The  King  of  Prussia  gave  a  large  sum  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  work,  and  promised  a  large  yeariy 
contribution;  the  Archduke  and  other  dignitaries 
acted  nobly;  the  King  of  Bavaria  sent  a  preeiotis 
window  of  stained  glass,  valued  at  twenty  thou- 
sand dollarB--«  magnifleent  specimen  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  art  of  staining  glass;  and  the  Pope 
sent— 4uB  blessing.  The  people  formed  associa- 
tions, with  branches  all  over  Germany,  for  eoHeet- 
ing  money  for  the  **  Cathedral  ButUSng-Fundf  and 
Hiese  associations  have  reaped  rich  harvests,  and 
the  busy  hands  of  the  artisans  have  again  been 
diligent  and  skillful  for  years.  There  are  hopes 
that  this  msgnificent  monument  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture will  now  be  finished  according  to  the  orig- 
inal plan,  but  we  beHeve  Aese  hopes  to  be  falla- 
eiouB--the  work  would  be  xncomprehensibly  great, 
and  the  expense  enormous;  added  to  this,  the  age 
has  gone  hy  when  the  people  can  be  induced  to 
spend  millions  on  a  mere  monument,  however 
grand  and  imposing  it  may  be. 

The  story  of  this  wondeiftal  Cathedral  is  so 


peenliariy  one  of  olden  time  liiat  we  feel  like  stilt- 
ing'where  it  staited:  Cologne  has,  sinee  time 
immemorial;  been  the  stronghold  of  the  eleig^  of 
the  Cadiolic  Church,- and  at  one  period  the  areli- 
bishops  waged  a  terriUe  War  against  the  citj  for 
its  possession.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  here 
desifte  to  erect  ah  edifice  that  would  be'  an  iDdiet* 
tton  of  their  power.  It  was  determined  to  soipeag 
the  world,  if  an  vehitect  coidd  be  found.  At  hat 
one  Alberius  Magnus  presented  a  plan  so  gigaotie 
and  surpassingly  beautiful,  that  the  people  de- 
clared it  had  not  been  made  by  human  hands,  as 
i&  showed  superiiuman  skill.  As  the  legend  re- 
lates, it^as  discovered  tixat  Magnus  had  bartered 
his  soul  to  Satan  for  the  plan.  The  work  com- 
menced-, and  thonsarids  Mored  on  it  daily;  hot 
Magntis  died,  and  Satan  did  not  get  his  sotd.  En- 
raged alt  thfia  disappointment,  the  evil  spirit  d^ 
elared  that- the  work-shotdd  'hever  be  fintdied,  and 
for  six  hundred  years  tiie  declaration  has  proved 
true:  It  will  probably  prove  true  for  six  hnadred 
years  longer.  The  plan  wa»  lost,  and  the  people 
declared  that  Satan  had  stolen  it  It  was  fomid 
again,  and  the  wdrk  went  on  for  awhile,  and  vu 
tiien  struck  by  the  lightning.  Satan  had  igun 
been  busy.  Deflennined  to  frustrate  the  intentioBi 
of  the  archenemy,  a  new  architect  was  engaged. 
fie  was  nearly  as  great  a  genius  as  the  original, 
and  the  work  went  brarely  on.  But  tiie  deril  laid 
a  wager  with  him  that  a  canal  would  be  boilt  from 
Treves  to  Cologne  before  tlie  Cathedral  would  be 
finished;  and  the  token  would  be,  that  a  duck  wonld 
swim  down  the  canal  to  the  Cathedral  to  remind 
him  of  the  wager.  Strange  to  say,  the  remaina  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct  have  been  found  extending  from 
Treves  to  Cologne,  and  this  frict  is  no  doubt  womt 
into  the  popular  legend;  for  it  is  related  that  a  dnek 
did  aetuaUy  swim  down  to  Cologne,  and  appear 
before  the  Cathedral;  and  this  took  place  at  tlw 
period  when  the  tower  had  reached  the  preaent 
hight;  and  was  surmounted  by  an  enormous  enme 
for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  up  the  large  bloeka  of 
stone  for  the  irork.  The  moment  the  arehiteet 
sai^  the  terrible  duck  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  the 
wager,  and  precipitated  himself  tnm  the  top  of 
the  tower  in  despair,  followed  by  his  faithful  dog. 
As  this  architect  left  it,  so  it  remained  for  a  Teiy 
long  period;  and  the  old  crane  is  still  standing 
on  the  tower,  as  an  emblem  that  the  ediflee  is 
unfinished. 

Cologne,  more  than  any  other  city  of  Catholic 
Germany,  retains  its  peculiarly  Catholic  chafaetov 
istics,  though  surrounded  by  Protestant  infloenee. 
A  festival  that  one  must  see  in  Rome  or  in  Cologne 
is  the  OsneiMf— for  Cologne  is  the  Genaan  Rome. 
Cbbfiia  A^ppina  is  a  daughter  of  tiie  "Eternal 
City,"  founded,  it  is  trw,  when  Hie  Romans  wor- 
shiped heathen  gods,  but  changing  its  religion 
with  the  mother  eity,  and  adopting  and  retaiaing 
the  customs,  festivals,  and  celebrations  of  Rome, 
even  to  the  present  day.  Indeed,  it  is  a  eoateated 
point  in  which  of  these  two  cities  the  festiral  ef 
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tlM  Oarni^vl  had  its  origin;  mmj  oontmd  that 
Cologne  was)  tli«  originator  of  the  eustonn  Be 
this  so  it  may,  tfaersis  ao  ckmhtof  its  origin  in  « 
heathen  featimli  either  Roman  or  German.  Dnrinf 
the-  Carnival.  Cologne  is  a  eitj  ^  pleaswes  an4 
anwsement»«f  all  kinds.  Indeed^  Oaratml  or.iu) 
Csmiirali  vitand  hnmor^is  spsakling  and  fiMming 
in  the  old  oitj.  It  has  nearly  as  maagr  ftiim  'SS 
then  are  montiu  .in  the  year;  and  although  these 
beginitt  VisineeB, they ahrays  end  in  pleasme. 

My  readera  are  aU  awsM  that  the  CanuTaL  ia  a 
eertain  aeaaon-  hefas  Lent,  and'  that  dnring  the 
latter  no. meat  is > eaten  by  Catholies  who  oonform 
8trio%>to  their  «ulh.  Doriag  Lent  they  onght  to 
fiMt  and  put  on  sackcloth' and  ashes,  and  therefore 
the  season •  price  tor tiliisf they  maker-one  of  feasting 
and  rejoicing.  .Tb*  Hteralr  meaning  of  the:  word  is 
Tcsy  eignifiestiT»**it  is ''flesh,  fsrawell"-^^  eafne, 
•ale"***-takingi«rioasfomw  infnrioixs  hulguage^ 
and  assnming  that  of  "CamiTal"  in  the  English. 
This  ftieweU  to  flesh  is  made  a  jolly  time,  indeed; 
it  ii  a  sort  of  "eat,  drink,  and  be  meny  to-di7,lbr 
to-morrow  ye  die."  It  is  a  changeable  festiyal, 
like  Easter,  and  generally  comnieaoeB  a  little  after 
JTew^ear  and  lasts  till  the  latter  pert  of  Febmary. 
The  CaniTsl  pre4imineiilly  so  called  is  Ihe  grand 
celebration  of  the  dosing  days  of  the  season.  On 
the  last  di^  there  is  a  grsnd  proeesrion  made  up  of 
all  the  nonsense  and  bnflbonery  that  the  erasy 
heads  of  the  people  csn  coacoet  and  create.  To 
describe  this  jostly  would  be  impossible.  SoflBlee 
it  to  say,  that  every  one  in  the  procession  tries  to 
make  himself  as  great  a  fool  as  possible,  and  that 
the  whole  is  composed  of  an  army  of  clowns. 
These  are  attired  in  the  most  ontlandish  costnmes 
inagiaaUe,  and  no  two  alike.  In  one  of  the  Car- 
ni?al  processions  we  saw  a  sort  of  meuigerie  of 
atBsnge  besstB;  they  were  bipeds,  it  is  tme,  with 
the  lower  eitremities  of  human  beings,  but  said 
extremities  were  the  only  regions  in  rwhich  they 
rssemMed  homanity.  0^  the  shonlders  of  some 
were  placed,  with  great  propriety,  esaes'.  heads; 
othem,  following  a  difRsrent  bent  of  genins,  had 
adorned  themselves  with  cslves'  hesds;  and  so  it 
ran  on  throogh  the  range  of  beasts  and  fowls^ 
hones,  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  deg^,  geese^  dock^  chick* 
ens,  etc.  These  kept  op  for  the  smnsemc«it  of  the 
lookers-on  each  a  hraying,  bawling,  bellowing, 
neighing,  sqnesking,  granting,  baaing,  barking, 
lusring,  quacking,  clucking,  crowing,  that  we  eon^^ 
gratnhtsd  ourselTes  on  baring  ssen  lor  the  flnri 
time  a  Bedlam  of  beasts. 

The  ruling  pasrion  of  the  Camival  procession  is 
to  ridicule;  for  this  reason  every  popular  lolly  or 
**itm^  or  even  laudable  reform,  receives  dne  atten^ 
tion..  We  pererive  by  the  aocoBPta  of  the  lest 
Osmival  that  Lonis  Ifapoleon  came  in. for  a  just 
share  of  ridicule.  Nstnre  hss  favored  him  with 
an  cBennous  nose— 4his  his  frienda  acknowledge^ 
aaid  nose  his  enemies  magnify  into  a  sort  of  pro- 
boeois,  and,  with  the  latter  appendage  to  his<  coun- 
tenance, a  caricature  of  Loais  Ki^ioleon  appeared 


in  theOamival.  flaid  pinboscis  seemed  during  the 
festlvitiea  to  be  alarmingly  busy  in  smelling  out 
donspixaoics,and<  wherever  there  was  a  little  group 
of  tslkers,  especislly  -if  they  were  well  provided 
with  whiskers  snd  mustache,  the  proboscis  was 
sore  to  intmdedts  iaqnisitive  extremity.  Its  owner 
seesMd  to  play  his  part  so  well  as  to  excite  univer- 
sal attention  and  admiration^  and  even  the  public 
joumsls  gave  him  their :  meed  of  praise.  The  gen« 
nine  proboscis,  true  to  its  satire,  soon  smeUed  out 
this  conspiracy,  and  sillily  informed  the  authorities 
of  Cologne  that  if  tiiey  permitted  another  demon- 
stration of  iike  nature,  he  would  call  them  and  the 
aathors  of  it  to  account  We  can  thus  easily 
imagine  the  thousand  and  one  follies  of  the  dsy 
that  would  be  held  up  to  public  ridicule,  if  we  had 
the  Camival  procession  on  this  ride  of  the  water; 
and  these  creations  of  the  imagination  will  be  the 
most  virid  picture  of  the  proceedings,  strange, 
queer,  and  comical,  as  they  are  served  up  in  Co- 
logne. The  day  baring  been  thus  passed,  the 
night  begimi;  aad  such  a  night  1  the  whole  city 
is  la  a  blase  of  light,  and  go  where  you  will  it  is 
nothing  but  music  and  dancing^-^Jl  the  characteia 
of  the  proossrion  being  distributed  about  among 
the  various  social  entertainments,  or  else  in  the 
akreet  cutting  up  all  sorts  of  innocent  pranks,  for  a 
strong  police  force  would  instantly  crush  sny  effort 
to  commit  improprieties.  The  night  having  been 
thns  passed,  another  day  begins— and  this  day  is 
AshrWednesday.  The  multitudes  hssten  to  the 
churches,  and  the  priests  strew  ashes  on  their 
foreheads,  as  a  symbol  of  their  repentance  of  the 
excesses  of  the  Camival,  and  their  determination 
to  behave  better  during  Lent— «  fit  satire  to  close  a 
season  of  folly  I 

As  Cologne  cherishes  an  unflinching  fidelity  to 
the  frith  K>f  its  fathem,  so  does  it  retun  with  an 
welenting  tenarify  many  of  the  customs  of  former 
days;  and  these,  therefore,  sttrin  not  only  a  venei^ 
able  age,  but  also  one  iacredibly  great  Many  of 
the  heathen  custooMi  that  the  Christianity  of  that 
day  found  no  occarion  to  root  out  survived  the 
middle  ages,  and  approached  the  threshold  of 
modem  times;  some  still  live  a  precarious  life; 
Others  have  become;  rejuvenated  by  taking  a  new 
and  modem  form.  The  festival  of  Midsummer  was 
formerly  celebrated  by  the  women  of  Cologne  by 
what  was  oaUed  a  washing  in  the  Rhine.  This 
has  now  disappeamd,  but  Petrareh,  who  was  an 
astonished  witness  of  this  strange  ceremony,  re- 
lates it  as  a  part  of  his  ejqserienoe  while  on  a  visit 
to  Cologne.  The  sweet  singer  of  Laura'9  chsnns 
declarea  that  the  eatiiie  shore  was  covered  with 
whole  tnM^  of  women,  beautiful  and  lovely  in 
coontenai^ce,  and  modest  in  attire  and  beharior. 
He  deelaies  that  if  Laura  had  not  enchained  his 
heart,  he  would  have  lost  it  there,  in  that  crowd 
pulsating  with  vivaci^  and  joy.  A  part  of  them 
were  entwined  with  garlands  of  fragrant  flowers, 
and  stood  in  the  flowing  stream  washing  their 
white  arms  and  hands  in  the  passing  current 
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wliile  all  vera  talking  and  amnsing  themaelTM  in 
a  language  vhioh  vaa  unintelligible  to  PetrardL 

His  cttriofiitj  was  piqued  to  knov  the  origin  and 
aignification  of  this  atrange  custom;  and,  on  in- 
quiry, he  vaa  told  that  it  was  a  time-honored  cus- 
tom of  the  women  of  Oologne,  who  beliered  that 
all  the  erils  of  the  coming  year  could  be  washed 
away  on  this  day  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
learing  nothing  but  joy  and  good  fortune.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  sort  of  yearly  ablution  in  adrance  of 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  "How  I  enyy  you," 
exclaimed  Petrarch,  "you  hi^y  frequenters  of  the 
Rhine,  that  the  river  sweeps  away  your  woes  and 
your  complaints  I  neither  the  Po  nor  the  Tiber 
treats  us  with  this  maternal  caro." 

Another  festival  of  veiy  early  origin  was  that  of 
St.  Martin.  In  other  parts  of  Germany  celebrated 
with  a  roast  goose,  but  along  the  Rhine,  from 
Ooblence  to  Belgium,  it  was  celebrated  with  fire, 
and  might  with  propriety  have  been  called  the 
"Festival  of  Fire."  The  children  first  gathered 
wood  from  house  to  house,  and  then  built  up  flrea 
on  all  the  hills  and  mountains;  while  collecting 
the  wood  they  sang  certain  songs  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  festival,  and  the  shores  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  numberless  peaks  of  the  "Seven  Moun- 
tains" presented  a  magnificent  sight  when  illumin- 
ated as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Similar  songs 
are  still  sung  in  ail  parts  of  Germany  on  St.  Mar- 
tin's day;  and  although  the  wood  is  no  longer 
demanded,  we  can  easily  suppose  that  they  formerly 
had  the  same  object. 

In  Cologne  this  custom  seems  to  have  made 
place  to  another  equally  curious,  which  is  called 
the  "Judas  song"  and  "Judas  fire."  In  the  week 
after  Good  Friday  the  children  go  round  from  house 
to  house  singing  the  Judas  song,  and  collecting 
wood  for  burning  Judas.  This'is  piled  up  on  a 
public  spot,  which  bean  the  name  of  the  "Judas 
Place,"  from  this  custom.  A  figure  in  effigy  is 
placed  upon  the  pile,  and  the  latter  is  set  on  fire; 
while  burning  the  spectators  sing  the  Judas  song. 

As  remarked  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  one 
can  hardly  plant  his  foot  on  the  streets  of  Cologne 
before  a  crowd  of  valets  importune  him  to  go 
eveiy-where  and  see  every  thing  wonderful,  much 
of  which  the  stranger  never  heard  of  before.  Some 
of  these,  on  seeing  a  stranger  near  a  public  build- 
ings—the Cathedral,  for  example— begin  to  converse 
as  gentlemen  desiring  to  be  friendly  and  polite; 
having  imparted  all  the  information  they  have  at 
command,  they  modestly  and  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  traveler  demand  a  fee;  if  this  is  refused, 
they  bluster  and  rave  about  services  accepted  and 
not  remunerated,  till  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a 
trifle  to  buy  them  off.  Among  their  favorite  objects 
to  show  are  the  bones  of  the  three  wise  men  of 
the  East,  that  are  preserved  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
richly  adorned  with  precious  stones;  and  then 
come  the  bones  of  the  "Eleven  Thousand  Virgins." 

As  the  story  is  told,  in  the  sixth  century  a 
daughter  of  the  princely  house  of  Britain  was 


betrothed  to  a  young  prince  who  resided  nor 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  djing  bed  of 
his  father  this  prince  was  forced  to  pmmiw  to 
marry  hia  step-mother  and  fiather's  wifis.  The  re- 
jected bride,  determined  on  revenge,  fitted  oat  i 
fleet  of  four  hundred  ships,  appeared  with  Uwm  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  conquered  her  unfaitUal 
lover,  andr— married  him.  Her  crew  and  fighting 
mea  were  composed  entirely  of  virgins  like  henelf, 
and,  having  seen  their  intrepid  leader  safely  moored 
in  the  harbor  of  matrimony,  they  turned  their  Tie* 
torious  prows  toward  home.  But  they  were  doomed 
to  perish  while  battling  with  the  elemeate.  A 
great  storm  arose,  in  which  all  were  lost;  and  their 
bodies  were  brought  to  Cologne  for  interment, 
where  the  remains  of  the  "eleven  thousaod  rir- 
gina"  are  still  ahown  by  the  valets. 

A  modem  investigator,  however,  seems  singly 
inclined  to  try  his  steel  with  this  legend,  ind 
denies  in  toio  the  veracity  of  its  foundatioii.  He 
declares  that  the  skeletons  found  in  theee  sir- 
cophagi  are,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  vieinitj  of 
an  old  Roman  place  of  interment;  and,  aeeondly, 
the  strong  skulls  and  frames  would  indicate  Romu 
warriors  much  rather  than  British  virgins.  A^n, 
he  traces  another  story  which  began  with  elereD, 
then  increased  to  eleven  hundred,  and  finally  to 
eleven  thousand  maidens.  Unfortunately  for  the 
romantic,  these  legends  are  too  often  poeby,  and 
need  no  other  than  poetic  truth. 


KOKENTS  OP  MELODY. 

Ths  following  from  the  pen  of  William  Hailitt,  . 
an  English  writer  of  some  note,  furnish  a  pan-  | 
graph  of  fine  writing,  and  a  just  chsraeteristic  | 
of  his  style  of  composition.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Haslitt  took  place  in  the  city  of  London,  Sep- 
tember 18, 1830.  Long  will  his  name  stand  hi^  \ 
among  the  first  literary  men  of  modem  timei,  as  | 
one  who  infused  into  the  most  graceful  seateneeB  I 
the  most  delightful  and  philosophic  thouj^ta:        | 

"I  renaember  once  strolling  along  the  maiginof  | 
a  stream,  in  one  of  those  low,  sheltered  vall^  oa  • 
Salisbury  Rain,  wh^  the  monks  of  former  ages 
had   planted   chapela  and   built  hermits'  cella. 
There  was  a  little  parish  church  near,  hot  tall  \ 
elms  and  quivering  alders  hid  it  from  the  sight,  I 
when,  all  on  a  sudden,  I  was  startled  by  tibe  aoosd  i 
of  the  full  organ  pealing  on  the  ear,  accompamed 
by  rustic  voices,  and  the  willing  choir  of  village 
maids  and  children.    It  rose,  indeed,  'like  so  ex- 
halation of  rich  distilled  perfumes.'     The  dev 
fW>m  a  thousand  pastures  was  gathered  in  its  aoA- 
ness:  the  silence  of  a  thousand  yean  spoke  in  it 
It  came  upon  the  heart  like  the  calm  besnty  of 
death;  fancy  caught  the  sound,  and  faith  moonted  . 
on  it  to  the  skies.    It  filled  the  valley  like  a  miat,  ! 
and  still  poured  out  its  endless  chant,  and  atiil  ; 
it  swells  upon  the  ear,  and  wrape  me  in  a  golden  | 
trance,  drowning  the  noisy  tumult  of  the  world."  , 
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8UPP0ETIKG  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

■t  BSWABD  THOMaOV.  9.  9. 

Trs  6aj  after  Goremor  Bootnvell  had  retoed  the 
Manachiieetto  Liquor  lair,  ae  I  was  croaaing  in  the 
ferry-boat  from  £aat  Boaton  to  the  cily,  I  noticed 
an  old  inebriate  in  fierce  diacuaaion  with  a  gentle- 
man at  mj  aide.  Hia  face  vaa  bloated  and  pock- 
marked, his  handa  were  tremuloua,  and  hia  knees 
nnateadj;  hia  eye,  hia  attitudea,  and  hia  tones  all 
indicatire  of  intense  anger.  He  waa  not  intoxica- 
ted, for  it  waa  but  nine  o'clock.  His  coat  was  thin 
and  tattered;  hia  rest  much  the  worse  of  the  wear. 
From  one  pocket  of  it  protruded  a  dirty,  well-worn 
apectacle-caae,  and  from  the  other  a  large  piece  of 
caTendiah  tobacco.  His  pantaloons,  well  drawn  up 
and  well  aaved,  had  a  pi^tch  on  the  left  knee  and 
needed  a  patch  on  the  right  He  had  an  old  cloth 
ahoe  on  one  foot  and  a  leather  one  on  the  other. 
He  was  brandishing,  in  his  right  hand,  a  black 
crooked  walking-stick,  and,  as  I  soon  found,  was 
applauding  the  yeto.  He  could  not  ait  for  excite- 
ment, but  walked  the  cabin  every  now  and  then, 
patting  the  stick  rather  near  hia  antagoniat.  I 
caught  a  few  aentencea,  from  which  I  learned  that 
he  was  a  defender  of  the  Constitution.  "  Tea,  sir," 
said  he,  '*QoYemor  BoutWell  has  done  a  glorioua 
deed.  General  Jackson  made  a  veto  and  immortal- 
ised his  name,  and  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
■oatained  him.  Goremor  Boutwell  takes  his  stand 
by  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  the  immortal  retoer, 
and  the  senate  of  Maaaachuaetta  auatains  him  by  a 
Tote  of  21  to  19.  Tea,  air,  he  has  sared  his  coun- 
try; he  is  a  aecond  Washington,  and  posterity  will 
encirde  hia  memory."  "Well,"  said  the  respond- 
ent, "I  think  the  law  would  have  done  good-^ 
whisky  does  a  great  deal  of  harm."  " '  No  sin,  no 
Bin;'  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  on  earth  in  ita 
place.  Don't  phyaidana  uae  it?  Don't——  — 
use  it?  I've  aeen  the  time  when  preachera  and 
deaeona  uaed  it,  and  they  preached  and  prayed  bet- 
ter then  than  they  do  now,  and  were  better  neigh- 
bora.  They  uaed  to  hare  it  in  atorea  and  harreat- 
fielda.  Why,  a  farmer  could  not  raiae  a  bam  nor  cut 
an  acre  of  grain  without  it,  and  a  doctor  could  not 
pnecribe  without  it;  and  then,  air,  there  were  not 
many  drunkarda;  there  waa  not  one  drunkard  then 
where  there  are  ten  now.  No,  air,  it  ain't  the 
whisky,  that  ia  good  enough.  Why,  I've  tried  it;  I 
know  it  ia  good  for  children,  and  it's  good  for  old 
people;  ifs  good  in  the  cold,  and  good  in  the 
heat;  it  ia  good  outside,  and  it  ia  good  inaide.  I've 
tried  it  When  I  am  agueish  I're  put  it  in  my 
hat,  and  put  it  in  my  shoes.  Don't  these  fine 
ladies  wash  their  faces  in  it,  heh?  Why,  air,  you 
haven't  been  through  what  I're  been,  or  you  would 
hare  found  it  board,  and  lodging,  and  waahing." 
The  gentleman  archly  remarked  that  he  had  known 
many  to  get  a  night'a  lodging  by  it,  but  aa  to  the 
board  and  waahing  he  was  not  ao  aura.  Then  al- 
luding to  the  evila  of  intemperance  he  roused  up 


the  old  man  again.  "Well,  air,  it  is  these  young- 
aters  they  dont  know  how  to  manage,  that  buy 
their  liquor  by  the  drink.  That  ia  not  the  way.  I 
never  could  drink  a  aixpenoe  worth  at  a  time  with- 
out drinking  too  much;  but  I  buy  it  by  the  pint 
and  take  what  ia  good  for  me,  like  a  reaaonable 
ereatur.  No,  no,  the  liquor  don't  do  harm  after 
all;  it  ia  juat  this  Church  and  sUUe.  When  they 
joined  to  break  down  our  liberties  the  mischief  be- 
gan. That  is  the  way  all  these  drunkards  are 
made;  men  juat  drink  hard  to  ahow  them  that  they 
don't  giro  up  the  Constitution,  and  that  is  the 
great  question.  It  ain't  the  liquor,  sir,  that  we  care 
about,  it  ia  the  Constitution.  There  is  my  whisky, 
now,  air,  take  it  if  you  dare.  It  is  founded  on  the 
bill  of  rights— ^e  constitution  of  eternal  rigfata. 
What  doea  it  say?— 'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  property.'  Sir,  I  won't  let  you  touch  it,  but 
would  fight  to  the  last  Look  there  that  side,  you 
see  Bunker  Hill,  don't  you?  That  is  a  great 
preacher;  it  haa  preached  liberty  for  generationa 
more  than  ail  the  preachen.  Look  that  aide,  you 
aee  Dorehester  bights,  where  Washington  stood. 
Now,  air,  do  you  undentand  that?  If  that  law  had 
passed,  you  would  hare  seen  the  blood  flow  faster 
than  it  erer  did  in  the  days  of  the  Rerolution. 
Yes,  sir,  and  the  GoTomor  would  hare  called  the 
Legislature  together  to  repeal  the  law  quicker  than 
the  Tankeea  put  the  tea  orerboard.  Sir,  we  in  old 
Maaaachusetts,  aink  or  awim,  live  or  die,  aurriye  or 
perish,  will  support  the  Constitution."  Well,  the 
Governor  haa  aigned  substantially  the  aame;  so  the 
old  liquor  hero  will  have  a  chance  to  fight  for  the 
Constitution.  He  may  lose  some  liquor  in  the  battle, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  much  blood  to  spare. 

3ut  ladies  have  seal  for  the  Conatitution  aa  well 
aa  gentlemen;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  passion  of 
the  American  people.  While  aittingin  a  barber- 
ahop,  aome  time  aince,  imder  the  razor,  a  well- 
dreaaed  portly  negro  woman  opened  the  door.  Her 
akin  waa  of  jet  black  and  shining;  her  eara  were 
adorned  with  long  earrings  of  gold;  her  step  and 
manner  indicated  great  self-confidence;  indeed,  her 
air  and  deportment  were  imperious,  and  'but  for  her 
earrings  and  bonnet  I  might  have  taken  her  for  an 
Ethiopian  eunuch  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  "  Can  you 
tell,  boy,"  said  ahe,  "whether  there  are  any  houaea 
to  rent  in  this  neighborhood?" 

The  barber  replied  veiy  diyly,  "There  are  aome 
rooma  in  this  house  to  be  rented." 

"  Boy,"  she  cried,  "do  you  take  me  for  a  countiy 
darkie?  Do  you  think  I  live  in  aroom?  No, sir,  I 
asked  not  for  rooms  but  houses." 

The  barber  becoming  agitated,  but  still  keeping 
raior  in  hand  and  pretending  to  continue  his  oper- 
ation, remarked,  "You  had  better  ask  how  to  get 
out  of  the  city  than  how  to  get  a  house  in  it" 

The  woman,  drawing  nearer,  and  looking  ven- 
geance, cried,  "Boy,  what  do  you  mean  by  insult- 
ing a  woman  of  my  quality?" 

"Ah,"  aaid  the  barber,  trembling  like  an  aspen, 
"  I  know  you  very  well." 


TRIFLES.— BS'KIND  TO  THB  ERRING. 


Tlie  vonum,  BtampiDg  with  ker  feet,  iluHited  oat, 
"Sir,  I  knowlmt  yon  mean.  Bat  when  we  live 
at  Rome  we  mnet  do  as  Rome  does.  The  whites 
have  been  rery  kind  to  me;  they  hare  giren  me 
mj'fraedom,  and  I  am  resohred  that  I  willalwa^ 
be  bold  and  eourageouB  in  promulgating  the  Oe»> 
atitotaon  and  the  laws." 

Now,  the  poor  baiber  was  a  small  and  sickly 
man,  and  the  woman  ooold  have  thrown  him  irom 
the  shop  as  a  boy  oould  toss  his  top.  I  began  to 
tnmble  for  him.  He  reiy  wisely  made  no  reply  to 
tUs  eloquent  declaration  of  independanoe,  and  the 
woman,  after  giting  a  few  admonitiona  (o  the 
youth,  took  her  departure.  After  she  left  I  iaquived 
of  the  baiber  why  he  should  treat  so  impolitely  a 
woman  of  so  decent  an  appearance.      ... 

<'  Ah,"*  said  he,  "if  you  knew  her  as  well  as  I  do 
you  would  not  ask.  She  is,^  he  continued, "  a  iree 
cdored  woman,  who  was  owned  by  m  southern 
planter,  of  whom  she  waa>  a  favorite  mistress. 
When  her  master  died  he  liberated  her,  and  made 
provision  for  her  supports  Among  other  pfoperty 
he  gave  her  a  colored  ^irL  Having  mored  to  this 
city,  the  woman  took  her  sUre  to  Kentucky  and 
hired  her  out,  and  going  over,  weekly  to  reeeiTe  her 
wages,  she  took  a  cowhide  with  her,  and,  no  mat* 
ter  what  the  gtrrs  ^conduct  had  been,  she  took  her 
aside  and  gave  her  a'  severe  beating.  When  she 
was  asked  why  she  did  so,  she  replied  that  she  was 
determined,  to  airport  .the  Oonstitntion.  The  peo- 
ple at  leiigth  informed  her  that  if  she  repeated  the 
operation  they  would  support  the  Constitution  on 
her  back.  Finding  that  Am  could,  not  whip  her 
slave,  she  took  her  down  the  river  and  sold  her." 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  seal,  of  this  patriotic 
woman.  ■.  How  often  do  our  demagogues  manifest  a 
similar  leall  They  pily  th^  poor  people.  They 
would  gladly  relieve  them  and  bless  them,  but  ah, 
the  Constitution  I  And  as  they  raise  the  eowl^de 
over  the  bleeding  backs  of  their  constituents,  and 
follow  stroke  with  stroke,  if  you  admonish  them  to 
panse^  they  cry,  "Constitution,  Oonstitotionl" 
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Tm  words  of  Joseph  Addison  ensuing  are  full  of 
wisdom: 

"As  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life  were  not 
sufficient  for  it,  we  tmn  the  moet  indiflerent  cir^ 
eumstanees  into  misfortunes,  and  suffsr  as  much 
firom  trifling  accidents  as  from  real  evilH  I  have 
known  the  sHooting  of  a  star  spoil  a  nigfat'a  rest; 
and  have  seen  a  man  in  kyve  grow  pale  and  lose  his 
appetite  upon  the  plucking  a  meRy*thouglit.  A 
screech-owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  family  more 
than  a  bknd  of  robbefs;  nay,  the  vmce  of  a  cricket 
hath  atrock  more  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion. 
There  is  nothing  so  inconsiderable  whioh  may  not 
appear  dreadful  to  an  imagination  that  is  Wed  with 
omens  and  prognosticet  a  rusty  nail  or  crooked  pin 
shoot  up  into  prodigies." 
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»T  MAmMan, 


As  we  are  conmiandBd  to  imitate  the  enmpleof 
Christ,  it  is  evidently  onr  -duly  to  strive  to  do  good 
to  all  mankind.  The  poor  4ave  a  right  to  exped 
aid  ftfom  the  more  opulent,  •  Were  this  net  tin 
case  they  might  justly  complain  of  their  humble 
situation.  But  were  all  equally  wealthy  mtoj  of 
the  finer  leelinga  of  the  heart  woidd  be  unlelt  nd 
unknown.  The  giver  could  aot  have  the  coueioiii- 
ness  of  hwing  aidedi  a  feUow-man,  and  thus  rah 
daring  him  happy,  iriiieh  weald  greatly  contribute 
to  his  own  happineea;  for  it  ia  a  soone  cf  tne 
pleasure  to  increase  the  joys  of  another. 

Kindness  and  assietaaee  should  be  bestowed  tUke 
OB  the  aged  and  bereaved.  The  heart  of  the  one 
may  be  ready  to  eink  under  the  burden  of  cam 
which  time  haa  heaped  upon  it:  that  of  the  other 
may  be  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  londineM. 
Friends,  one  by  one^  have  departed  to  the  "land  el 
the  blest,"  and  now  th^  wander  al<»ie,  their  frail 
bark  radely  tossed  on  lifo's  stormy  ocesa.  Kiad* 
ness  to  these  would  dispel  the  donds  of  deepcmd- 
eney,  and  shed  the  sunlight  ef  joy  and  h(^  apon 
their  hearts. 

There  is  yet  another  class  whidh  should  call  fevtb 
the  sympathy,  the  attention,  and  the  beaeroleBce 
of  all.  Rightly  has  it  been  said,  "The  erring  need 
the  dew  of  gentle  words  to  rsfreeh  their  veaiy 
hearts." 

On  earth  we  need  not  expect  perfection.  Maaj 
times  do  wayward  mortals  leave  the  bright  and 
flowery  paths  of  virtne  t6  wander  in  the  daik  dee- 
ert  plains  of  vioe.  If  we  expeot  forgiveness  fron 
Him,  who  ever  deals  justly,  we  murt  forgive  the 
erring,  tliough  they  have  nanny  times  tnu^ireBeed, 
and  not  forsake  them  and  turn  them  ecddly  svsf . 
Perhaps  they  have-no  pious  fother  whose  sti^  tfae^ 
may  follow  In  the  path  that  loads  to  laflttng  jap. 
The  voloe  of  a  mother  which  has  oft  been  raised  in 
behalf  of  her  wandering  child  is  hushed  indeed 
yet  ito  influence  may  stUl  be  felt,  and  that  wan- 
dererialeeted  by  its  tenderness,  and  eneoaragedby 
friendly  ndvioe,  seeks  forgiveness.  Or  the  mother 
herself  may  have  been  abandoned  to  vice,  and  the 
daughter,  perhaps,  losing  to  her  for  sn  enuopl^ 
has  been  led  far  from  the  path  at  viitoe;  yet  look 
not  in  <tontempt  upon  her.  Seek  to  win  that  emn; 
child  back  to  right  ways  by  kind  words  sad  gentle 
deeds.  Possessing  common  sense,  with  matnnr 
age,  she  may  see  her  error,  and,  sorely  repenting  ef 
her  sins  before  God,  she  demandB  your  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  right  path.  Then  cease  your  alandeiosi 
tales,  O  ye  of  mean  intent'  Stretch  forth  a  helping 
hand,  O  ye  who  bear  Chriatiant^'s  hallowed  naiN. 
Let  not  the  repentant^  erring  one  be  driven  to  the 
abodes  of  tnfomy  for  the  want  of  your  eneonraging 
words  and  api»obating  smiles,  rememberiag  Aat 
"th^  who  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  ahine 
as  the  Stan  forever  and  ever." 
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Hab  is  tranBcribed  anotkar  p«^  of  mj  rooollee* 
tions— the  deftth-bed  letne  of  one  whose  whole 
life  was  anple  proof  of  >her'experimeatal  aoquaint- 
aace  with  the  Christian  relig^n.  It  was  the  eon- 
elaaton  of  a  long  and  interesting  pilgriflsage;  and, 
in  h»  departare  from  this  world  of  Tanit|f  and  of 
toil  to  her  celestial  possessions,  the  holj  woman  of 
whom  we  speak  was  ealy  entoiag  upon  the  feliei- 
toos  enjoyment  of  her  etemsl  home.  U^  was  an 
oecasion  of  solemn  intssest  to  me,  who  nerer  belbxe 
wiBs  priTil^ged  with  beholding  a  Ohristian  pass 
within  the  domain  of  death.  Many  are  the  emo- 
tions nnder  whose  contvol  we  first  enter  theoham- 
her  where  Death  has  anticipated  ns— where  his 
potent  hand  is  already  bosy  loosing  the  ligaip^intf 
of  the  hnman  body,  binding  it  with  those  cold  and 
heavy  chains,  and  soothing  it  into  those  profound 
slombeni,  which  the  rasuneotion  alone  can  dissolTe 
and  interrupt.  Eo  other  acene  in  this  world  of 
dramatic  analogies  and  contrasts  can  parallel  the 
exhibitions  of  the  chamber  of  death.  Such  did 
the  dying  hours  of  the  pious  female  whose  name 
introduces  this  paper  prove  to  me,  belbro  such  dying 
scenes  became  familiar. 

A  brief  retrospectiTe  glance  is  necessary.  A 
warm  day  of  aummer  had  drawn  toward  the  cloee<tf 
its  ferrid  part^  when  an  aged  pair  came  to  the  abode 
of  oar  Principal-«an  elderly  gentleman,  with  much 
of  the  patriarchal  mien  about  him,  and  his  wife, 
who  had  shared  the  rough  and  the  smooth  places 
of  life  together  for  msny  yeaak  They  had  jour- 
neyed from  south-western  New  York  to  the  eztrame 
northern  part  of  the  same  state*  into  a  counfy  which 
borders  the  rirer  St.  Lawrence.  The  end  purposed 
in  this  long  and  fatiguing  journey*  undertaken 
amid  the  fervors  of  sommer*  is  a  private  conrey- 
anoe,  was  to  spend  the  Isst  days  of  their  life  with 
the  youngest  son  of  the  family.  Both  had  passed 
that  period  of  life  when  action  and  enterprise  are 
the  goal  of  existence,  and  had  arrived  at  that  part 
in  which  contemplation  is  jweferred  to  new  achieve- 
ments in  knowledge,  and  repose  is  more  grateful 
than  exertion.  The  rural  quiet  and  simple  man- 
ners <^  our  littk  Tillage  were  a  grace  and  an  attrac- 
tion to  the  charms  of  which  even  youth  might 
yield  with  scarcely  a  regret;  while  the  aged  would 
eagerly  coret  them  as  prophetic  of  an  unworldly 
refuge  from  toil  and  eare,  and«  retreat  in  time  of 
infirmity  and  decay. 

The  feUgues  of  such  a  journey,  added  to  the 
natural  decay  of  age,  were  a  heavy  burden  for  the 
remaining  strength  of  the  wife.  The  way  was 
thus  prepared  for  the  work  of  a  disease,  which  was 
not  long  in  bringing  her  life  to  its  closing  hour. 
She  immediately  began  to  descend  the  slope  of 
that  Tale  in  which  are  the  swellingB  of  Jordan. 
The  descent  wss  painful  in  the  extreme,  but  the 
pilgrim  was  patient;  it  was  rough  and  precipitous. 


but  the  Ohristian  was  all  f4ilinnefts  and  resignation; 
it  was  attended  by  loTcd  ones,  whose  oTeiy  look 
and  act  became  more  significant  of  attention,  and 
loTe,  and  serTiee,  the  nearer  she  drew  to  the  brink 
of  the  cold  stream,  but  she  rether  bestowed  than 
receiTed  the  ministry  'Of  consolation,  and  her  de- 
portment threw  a  hue  of  Ohristian  dignily  oTor  all 
things.  Few  persons  cTcr  entered  the  chamber, 
which  was  thus  the  sbode  of  the  fieiy  chariot  of 
God  for  a  brief  space,  without  feeling  the  pressure 
of  a  hand  of  power,  of  restrsint,  of  elcTation.  The 
failing  invalid  ia  now  before  me,  alter  seyeral  years 
hare  swept  by,  as  in  those  hours  of  furnace-trial. 
Once  more  I  bdiold  the  open  countenance,  the  ex- 
panded brow  traced  with  the  lines  of  years,  the 
white,  natural  drapeiy  of  the  head,  and  the  linea- 
menta  of.  intense  suffering.  But  aboTe  all  other 
things,  there  again  appean  the  bow  of  holy  prom- 
ise arching  the  bed  of  this  child  of  God,  while  she 
was  addressing  herself  to  the  labors. of  this  last 
journey. 

It  was  not  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  ablest 
minirtiy  of  the  medical  profession  that  the  decay- 
ing strength  yielded  to  the  repeated  blows  of  the 
disease.  The  inclining  fehrie  was  bending  from 
ita  equilibrium,  and  this  superadded  force  achiered 
its  felL  There  lingered  a  perauasion  in  the  hearts 
of  all,  that  this  would  proTO  a  sickness  unto  death; 
and  the  mental  states  passed  through  all  of  the 
different  degrees  which  lie  between  Tague  fear  that 
it  may  be  so,  and  final  certainty  that  the  time  is 
come  for  the  ebbing  tide  of  life  to  flow  out  to  its 
last  drop.  When  all  human  aid  is  unblessed  to 
our  relief,  when  the  Tision  fails  from  long  watching 
for  a  star  to  gleam  on  our  way,  when  our  fondest 
hopes  aasume  the  attitude  and  the  speech  of  mock- 
ery, then  we  find  no  other  resource  but  to  fall  back 
on  the  bare  arm  of  Almighty  strength  and  graces 
A  wonderful  lessour-nbut  how  hard  to  learn!  To 
arrest  the  fiidl  of  that  weapon,  of  bereaTement  which 
we  saw  suspended  over  us,  our  entire  circle  of 
Christian  qrmpathy  bent  toward  its  suffering  cen- 
tei>— the  decaying  inTalid.  But  I  fioar  there  was 
more.of  sympathy  than  of  feith,inore  of  self  than 
of  resignation,  in  our  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
heavenly  gijsce.  The  prayera  of  a  united  seminaiy 
did  not  avail— the  parent  and  the  wife  was  not 
spared.  The  malady  progressed  rapidly  to  the 
aehieTement  of  ita  conquest;,  and  it  may  not  be  a 
profitless  pursuit  to  trace  it  i^  to  the  dose.of  the 
hour  of  death. 

The  last  night  of  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  this 
pious  female  finally  came;  far  sooner  than  we  had« 
even  in  our  fean,  placed  the  hour  of  her  departure. 
Unreserved  submission  to  the  will  of  God  is  CTer  a 
du^  of  all  persons,  specially  of  those  who  bear 
the  Ohristian  name;  but  sometimes  the  blow  which 
strikes  us,  or  falls  on  our  circle  of  friends,  comes 
BO  instantly  that  it  whehns  and  paralyses  with 
sarprisa  So  was  it  in  the  caae  of  the  subject  of^ 
our  namtiTe;  and  though  we  knew  the  approach 
of  the  king  of  terrors  was  ineritable,  we  wished 
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the  hour  of  his  work  to  be  pnt  far  away  from  na. 
A  cloud  of  sadness,  illumined  by  many  beams  of 
grace,  stood  orer  our  tabernacle,  both  a  symbol  of 
the  Diyine  presence  and  a  pledge  of  guidance;  and 
we  drew  the  nearer  to  each  other  as  this  mother  in 
Israel  was  being  removed  from  the  wilderness  to 
the  land  of  promise.  Yea,  a  link  was  about  to  fall 
from  the  social  chain  of  puro  gold,  which  had  been 
80  bright  and  so  strong,  and  which  had  bound  us 
so  tenderly  and  so  affectionately  together.  Every 
step  upon  the  floor  was  light,  and  as  noiseless  as 
affection  and  awe  could  make  it-— as  if  the  mansion 
of  death  should  be  made  to  resemble  as  nearly  as 
possible  those  celestial  mansions,  from  which  we 
verily  believed  august  ministering  angels  were  come 
to  accompany  another  of  the  blood-washed  saints  of 
earth  to  heaven.  All  had  done,  and  still  continued 
to  do,  what  was  possible  to  ease  the  descent  of  that 
last  declivity,  down  which  the  weary  pilgrim  goes 
but  once.  To  all  deeds  of  ministering  action  in  be- 
half of  the  sufferer  a  cessation-point  had  arrived; 
intense  anxiety  and  thought  for  a  time  reigned  pre- 
dominant; but  it  was  not  long  before  emotion, 
which  often  precedes  a  stroke  of  bereavement, 
began  to  sway  a  scepter  of  tears  over  us.  We 
could  now  wi^  fearful  distinctness  hear  the  char- 
iot of  the  great  King  in  the  distance,  and  feel  most 
intensely  the  trembling  of  its  near  approach. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  taking  note,  temporal  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  anxiety,  that  the  saint  might  possibly  yet  be 
permitted  a  longer  stay  on  earth,  did  what  they 
could  to  assert  dominion  over  the  receding  mo- 
ments; but  soon  afterward  spiritual  thoughts  and 
feelings,  more  appropriate  to  the  Sabbath-like  cast 
of  the  occasion,  more  fully  distinguished  by  that 
submission  which  Christianity  inspires,  and  more 
befitting  the  holy  attainments  of  the  person  who 
was  swiftly  approaching  the  conclusion  of  all  her 
toils,  took  a  quiet  and  a  hallowing  possession  of 
us.  No  feare  were  entertained  of  her  safe  passage 
of  the  watera  of  dissolution,  nor  a  doubt  of  her 
immediate  and  triumphant  arrival  at  the  open  gates 
of  the  city  of  God.  The  reason  of  this  hope  which 
amounted  almost  to  fhiition,  the  groundwork  of 
this  faith  almost  transmuted  to  sight,  lay  in  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  she  who  thus  stood 
on  the  crumbling  verge  of  this  world  had  served 
her  generation  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability.  All 
of  her  children  had  gone  forth  into  life,  and  had 
entered  upon  spheres  of  usefulness  in  the  visible 
Churoh;  and  all  of  her  sons,  to  the  number  of  fLve, 
the  great  Shepherd  had  chosen  to  the  high  calling 
of  the  minis^  of  the  word  of  life.  With  that 
culturing  labor  which  the  pious  parent  alone  un- 
derstands, she  had  kept  many  vigils  over  their 
infantile  years— had  superintended  their  juvenile 
period  of  physical  and  intelleetual  education.  And, 
blessed  to  relate  I  this  wonderful  woman  had  never 
rested  till  every  child  had  sworn  fealty  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Calvary,  and  had  thereafter  been 
trained  up  through  the  immature  parts  of  their 


Christian  experience,  where  numerous  uarei  m 
set  for  nnwaiy  feet,  and  where  great  multitadei 
fearfully  apostatise,  and  never,  alas  I  are  reeonnd 
to  themselves  nor  to  the  cause  of  God.  It  iras  i 
ripe  sheaf,  therefore,  that  lay  upon  that  deiUh-bed 
altar,  ready  to  be  borne  to  the  treasure-hoiise  aboTe. 

The  twilight  hour  had  gone  by,  and  the  erening 
was  advancing,  when  it  became  painfully  erideot 
that  the  strength  of  the  patient  was  fast  jielding 
to  the  dissolving  pressure  of  the  hand  of  Deidi. 
The  physician  in  attendance  announced  the  Inor 
of  dissolution  to  be  drawing  near.  Allwhovere 
related  to  the  sufferer,  and  who  were  praenMor  i 
most  of  the  kindred  were  many  miles  awiy— ircK 
assembled  around  the  bed  of  death  to  eonsecnte 
their  time  and  affection  to  the  last  honn  of  the 
departing  one.  Many  other  friends  also  were  pni- 
ent,  filling  the  apaxtments  near  the  one  idieace 
came  the  sad  sound  of  the  laboring  breath  of  the 
dying,  to  bear  the  fraternal  part  in  the  berearemat 
that  was  so  soon  to  make  that  house  one  of  teirg. 
The  idle  spectator  and  the  curious  were  not  there. 
Each  person  was  possessor  of  a  lot  and  a  part  is 
that  close  of  life. 

An  oppressive  sense  or  estilkiate  of  the  diatin* 
guishable  progress  of  death  in  the  conqueet  of  life 
rested  upon  me.  It  is  sometimes  very  long,  after 
we  know  that  the  king  of  terrore  has  laid  hii  diik 
hand  upon  his  victim,  before  he  finishes  hii  voii 
of  wasting,  and  lays  the  corrupting  flesh  and  blood 
in  the  silence  of  the  grave.  In  the  case  whidive 
are  narrating,  it  appeared  as  if  eveiy  witness  of 
the  dying  seene  could  mark  the  steps  of  the  de- 
stroyer, as  they  were  taken  successively— eodd 
hear  the  cut  of  every  tooth  in  his  sickle,  as  ceeh 
one  sundered  its  ligament  He  touched  the  ex- 
tremities, and  no  bathing  and  friction  could  renon 
the  chill  from  them.  His  breath  moved  orer  the 
numerous  canals  of  cSreulation,  and  soddeDly  Uie 
life-fluid  stagnated.  An  irregular  movemeat  chir- 
aeteriaed  the  action  of  the  heart— -now  its  effi)rts 
were  rapid  and  violent,  then  slow  and  labored 
then  they  were  intermitted.  A  colorless  hae  that 
was  unmistakable  moved  along  over  the  featnres, 
attended  by  pearls  of  cold  perspiration,  vhieli  . 
hung  in  profusion  upon  the  temples  and  laj  in  the 
grooves  of  age  on  the  forehead.  A  radiance  p^ 
culiariy  death's  own  lighted  the  eyes  to  an  unnat- 
ural glow.  Finally,  it  was  evident  that  the  tone  of 
the  entire  outer  man  was  reduced  to  the  veiy  brink  i 
of  diasolution;  nature  labored  convulsive!/ to  con- 
tinue her  usual  functions;  the  ^re  of  life  had  gone 
out;  the  uniform  action  of  real  life  had  depaited,  ^ 
and  left  its  devastated  domain  to  the  aggreasire 
steps  of  decay. 

A  cireumstance  which  made  the  progress  of  death 
more  perceptible  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  ■ 
was,  about  ten  in  the  evening,  an  apparent  sospen-  | 
aion  to  all  outward  vision  of  his  functions.  It  was 
thought  that  perhaps  the  morning  would  ewne  ««  . 
the  chariot  of  God,  which  stood  waiting  there,  j 
shedding  glory  over  the  place,  would  meant  to  to  i 
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ethereal  eaone.    Under  this  imprassion  most  of 
the  friends,  sare  the  near  relatives,  bad  retired  to 
rest.    But  they  had  been  absent  scarcely  seyenty 
minntea  from  the  chamber  of  snffering,  before  the 
intelligenee  was  rapidly  spread  from  one  to  another 
that  the  final  hour  had  come.    It  was  a  short  time 
past  deren  when  all  were  again  present    Daring 
oar  short  absence  the  reaper  had  wrought  with 
great  rapidity.    Articulation  had  ceased;  and  what 
rsDiained  of  sensation  was  scarcely  suffiei^t  to  re- 
peat the  sign,  which  her  son,  the  Rer.  Jesse  T.  Peck, 
late  President  of  Dickinson  Oollege,  Penn.,  had  pro- 
posed, as  a  testimony  of  the  power  of  divine  grace 
U>  support  her  in  death.    That  gentleman  sat  lean- 
ing against  the  head  of  his  mother's  couch,  bearing 
her  head  on  his  bosom.    Rev.  Erastus  Wentworth, 
lafce  Preaident  of  M'Kendree  Oollege,  as  if  in  pledge 
of  that  sacred  friendship  which  has  for  years  sub- 
sisted between  them,  stood  beside  him.    Bev.  An- 
son W.  Oummins,  President  of  M'Kendree  College, 
was  also  standing  near  the  bed  of  the  departing. 
The  husband  of  the  dying  saint,  for  many  years  a 
very  successful  class-leader  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Ohureh,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  of  his 
expiring  wife.    Thrice  did  we  hear  the  long  breaths 
of  expiration,  with  unequal  intervals  between  them. 
We  saw  the  arms  of  Death  dose  around  hia  victim 
in  the  last  gasp,  the  eye  became  fixed,  the  members 
of  the  body  relaxed,  and  the  pilgrim  had  passed  on 
through  the  last  struggle  to  the  other  shore,  which, 
because  of  the  mortal  vail  over  our  eyes,  we  could 
not  discern.    The  eneigies  of  nature  had  been  con- 
sumed, and  the  ashes  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  urn 
alone.    Tea,  the  flame  in  the  censer  had  expired, 
the  column  of  odor  was  rising  into  the  temple  of 
Qod  in  heaven,  and  naught  but  a  handful  of  dust 
remained  to  us. 

Among  the  scenes  of  death  of  which  I  have  been 
a  witness,  not  one  has  possessed  the  religious,  the 
deeply  holy  element  so  completely  developed  as 
this  one.  The  world  of  the  invisible  had  much  to 
do  with  the  exercises  and  experiences  of  that  awful 
place  and  hour,  and  appeared  to  address  the  prools 
of  its  wonderful  presence,  not  alone  to  the  con- 
sciousness, but  even  to  the  Bensation--the  outward 
vision.  In  a  remarkable  degree  was  this  true 
when  we  all  kneeled  in  worship  around  the  bed  of 
the  djfing^-^^e  almighty  grace  folded  the  blood- 
sprinkled  vesture  of  Jesus  sweetly  around  us.  And 
again  the  same  gracious  influence  abode  upon  us 
at  the  moment  when  the  last  effort  of  the  body  at 
respiration  had  settled  into  the  quiet  and  passive 
attitude  of  death.  A  sentiment  kindred  to  that 
which  moved  the  emotions  of  Peter  at  the  wonder- 
ful revelations  of  Tabor's  transfiguration  glory  was 
present,  stirring  the  very  fountains  of  our  religious 
being,  and  moving  us  to  desire  a  more  intimate 
fellowship  with  the  Prince  of  Peace.  No  one  was 
present  there  whose  eyes  did  not  publish  the  con- 
quest which  the  occasion  and  his  emotions  had 
made.  A  vail  of  sorrow — ^not  that  sorrow  which 
follows  its  departed  one  off  into  the  rayless  pro- 


found with  dreadful  apprehensions  of  what  the 
future  may  reveal,  but  that  sorrow  which  is  like 
rain  amidst  the  sunshine— was  drawn  graciously 
around  us.  An  immovable  persuasion  took  imme- 
diate possession  of  every  breast,  that  the  heir  of 
holy  promise  had  passed  within  the  vaU  of  eternal 
years  only  to  be  elevated  to* the  seats  of  the  celes- 
tial throng.  At  the  moment  when  the  last  agony 
was  over,  when  the  silence  and  placidity  of  death 
had  ensued,  the  husband  of  the  enfranchised  one, 
as  if  a  gust  of  praise,  tinged  with  the  sweet  and 
resigned  lament  of  a  bereaved  heart,  had  swept 
across  his  soul,  burst  forth  into  song,  and,  joined 
by  othen,  sang  a  prayer  of  submission: 

«  GIt«  jof  or  grief,  sirt  mm  or  polo, 
Toko  life  or  ftiondt  awoy; 
But  lot  mo  find  tbom  oU  Ofoia 
In  that  otemol  dor." 
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Thx  bark  which  rode  the  deluge-storm 

Still  sailed  upon  a  shoreless  sea. 
The  sport  of  waves,  which  threw  their  crests 

Aloft  in  chainless  majesty. 
The  storm-tossed  few  on  board  oft  cast 

Over  that  wide  waste  an  anxious  look; 
But  nothing  met  their  wishful  gase. 

And  hope  well-nigh  each  heart  forsook. 
A  hand  put  forth  a  dark-plumed  bird. 

Which  flew  like  arrow  from  the  string. 
And  onward  sped  from  mom  till  eve. 

Yet  found  no  place  to  fold  its  wing. 
But  it  returned  not;  then  the  hand 

Put  forth  a  bird  of  plumage  white. 
And  many  voices  from  within 

Said,  "Speed,  sweet  bird,  to  land  thy  flight !" 
All  day  she  cleft  the  trackless  waste 

Of  ether,  but  no  wooded  hight. 
Looming  above  the  vast  expanse 

Of  waten,  met  her  longing  sight. 
Seven  days  pass  by,  and,  lo  I  again 

She  soare  from  that  lone  bark  away; 
But  not  in  vain  her  mission  then 

In  search  of  land  o'er  ocean's  spray; 
For,  ere  the  eye  of  day  had  closed, 

A  budding  olive-tree  is  seen; 
She  darts  amid  the  fragrant  boughs. 

And  plucks  a  leaf  of  richest  green: 
Then  hastens  back  with  eager  joy. 

To  bear  the  signal  to  the  hand 
Of  him  who  sent  her  forth  to  seek 

Some  traces  of  the  wished-for  land. 
She  brought  the  reconciling  leaf 

To  man;  and  men  will  never  cease 
To  call  this  white- winged  messenger 

The  ^rpe  of  innocence  and  peace. 
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Tbb  gmyel  irhat  m  mounliil  mysterj  it  b—in 
ito  darkneas  and  aileneealoqnantbayoDd  the  migh^ 
▼oioea  that  eompaaa  the  world  1  Hoiw  often,  O  how 
often,  aiek  of  the  turmoil  and  the  nothing  of  li&, 
I  hare  turned  aaide,  my  loat,  my  imfoxgotten  onea» 
to  ait  by  your  grarea,  and  wrap  my  aonl  with  tha 
ahadow  that  ia  alao  peacel  Down  to  your,  atony 
pillowa  there  cornea  no  troubling  draama;  aosoaa 
your  ahiouded  boeoma  ne  wato  of  pain.  The  loeka 
upon  which  we  laid  the  burial  flowera  Bo  stona 
can  fade  firom  their  beaufy;  the  amile  that  an- 
awered  our  weeping  love  at  the  last  no  indiffsrence 
nor  harahneaa  may  erer  unsettle  again.  Sleep  on, 
my  dear  ones,  sleep  on!  if  our  love,  wayward,  and 
wandering,  and  restleaa  ever,  were  never  so  strong 
and  so  perfect,  it  could  not  shelter  you  so  well  aa 
you  are  sheltered  now. 

Though  I  mourn,  and  must  mourn  always,  for 
the  light  gone  out  before  me,  for  the  tones  that 
apoke  hope  and  courage,  for  the  arma  upon  which 
in  fainting  and  faltering  I  lean,  I  would  not  call 
you  back  where  pain  and  passion  embitter  all  the 
fountains,  where 

**Y«xation,  ditappointm«nt,  and  ramora*" 
miogle  with  the  greatest  achieyements,  and  where 
the   best  and   noblest  affections  are  continually 
forced  back  into  the  heart,  till  with  ita  own  fullness 
it  breaks  at  last    The  brief  rapture  of  partial  auc- 
cess;  the  wild  fluttering  of  the  heart  that  catches 
of  its  beating  a  momentary  echo;  the  glory,  the 
triumph  that  here  and  there,  in  the  long  lapeea  of 
the  ages,  brighten  like  stars  out  of  darkneaa^ 
**  TIm  liffhta,  th«  landnarki  on  tto  cHA  of  &»•,** 
these  are  not  enough  to  buy  ua  firom  the  weariness 
of  toil,  from  the  fretfuhnesa  of  baffled  «nd  broken 
hopes. 

Our  doom  is  on  us,  and  there  ia  no  eacape.  We 
must  sow  the  seed  though  the  harvest  ripen  for 
another,  and  plant  the  orchard  in  the  aasurance 
that  the  fruit  will  never  drop  into  our  lapa.  We 
must  work;  for  in  labor  is  our  only  rest  In  the 
grave  there  is  no  work,  nor  knowledge,  nor  device. 
As  the  task-field  widens  before,  and  I  go  forward, 
I  may  lose  sight  of  the  graves  of  my  kindred,  and 
my  own  may  be  severed  from  them,  by  mountains 
or  seas,  but  Gabriel  will  find  us  and  bring  ua  to- 
gether at  last  What  bodies  shall  we  wear  and 
what  manner  of  spiriu  shall  we  be  T  To  me  it  is  a 
beautiful  thought,  that  we  shall  be 

«<I4>t«Um  ia  liMv«a*t  •wtat  olimsts,  r«t  «h«  lUBe." 

Since 'the  aod  waa  broken  long  ago  in  a  quiet 
country  church-yard  to  make  the  bed  of  one  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own  life,  I  have  loved  auch  placea, 
and  enjoyed  a  sorrowful  pleasure  in  treading  among 
the  long  grass,  and  over  the  red  briers  and  blue 
thistles  that  are  apt  to  grow  there,  which  I  do  not 
find  in  the  flowery  avenues  that  lead  among  the 
stately  vaults  and  elaborate  marbles  of  renowned 


cemetariea.  And  I  seldom  lose  an  ^^pportoaitj  «| 
entering  the  preeinta  wheM  "the  xude  tolatiMn 
of  the  hamlet  aleep"— -of  .traoing  their  "namei  aad 
datea,  qwUed  by  the  unlettevsd  muse,"  ImdmA  Om 
green  meases  that  cie^  over  their  low  Vftifatmw, 
and  of.  imagining  the  courae  of.  the  lives  nor 
"founded  by  a  sleep." 

And  this  bidugs  me  to  a  little  iaoidsnt,  wludi  ia  ' 
the  b^^niAg  I  intended  to  lelats^ 

Have  yon  ever  been  startled*  raadcr,  by  finding 
in  A  Btrange  burii^-place  aoaae  luailiar  aaae?  U 
not,  yon. can,  peiiiapa,  imagine  aomething  of  the 
fiaeling  sueh  ciiciimataDCM  would  uvam^ 

The  flrst  Sabbath  of  thia  leafy  June  in  vladl  | 
am  now  writing,  lasaitudi  and  wearineis,  tke  n- 
salt  of  eloae  oonfinemeai  in  iho  pent-up  eitj,  in.  | 
dnoedaahort  drive  into  the  coontiy.   Thenoning  | 
waa  one  of  auch  exceeding  beaufy  as  I  litre  no  i 
words  to  deaeribe,  and  t^  aceneiy  thioagh  yUck  • 
we  passed  waa  one  continiied  psnerama  -ttoeogk  | 
the  anbniban  diatiieta  of  tha  Queen  City,  vithtiM  , 
■tarry  summit  of  Xt  Adama  at  the  right»aai  tke  I 
white  apire  of  the  Oathedral  away  JMTosa  tbe  gny  i 
roofs  at  the  left;  tho  bHghi  waters  of  the  Ohio  I 
waahing  the  baaea  of  ^he.hilla  behind  us,  and  Ik 
daaaic  ahadea  of  Walnut  HiUa  darkening  before; 
while  the  road  eontuMiaUy  wound  .aiaoDg  kedgei  > 
of  flowery  ahmbs,  and  between  cottages  sad  Dun-  I 
houses,  and  elegant  manaiona  of  leisiiie.    I  can 
not  paint  the  lovelineaa  of  the  picture,  nor  infoae  , 
into  your  heart  the  aweet  Sabbath  atmosphefe  thit  > 
quietly  overspraad  alL 

Here  sat  an  old  gray-headed  man  on  tke  Tiae-  , 
covered  porch,  reading  hia  Bible;  the  while,  hiid 
by,  leaa  auatere  perhapa,  bat  no  less  reioising,  the 
young  maidffii  trimmed  her  looka  with  roeee;  aad 
on  the  green  lawn  the  little  children,  in  their  ttdivt 
and  trimest  amy,  polled  the  yellow  dsndriimtt, 
and  .pelted,  each  other  in  playlttl  waifars. 

Carriages  filled  with  men  and  women  met  ni  fre- 
quently, bound  ci^-ward  and  chureh-wsrd,  till  we 
turned  aaide  from  the  paved  road  into  s  non 
obscure  and  quiet  way. 

The  scenery  presently  took  a  not  leas  plesnng 
but  more  rural  a^>ect    Droyea  of  cowa  stood  knco' 
deep  in  clover  meadows,  or,  full  to  repletion,  la;  | 
in  the  thick  shadows  of  the  maples  and  ▼abuti; 
while  flocks  of  sheep  nibbled  along  acsntier  pea-  , 
tures,  aa  they  alwaya  do,  as  though  neithtr  whoUy 
aatiafied  nor  thoroughly  hungry,  and  plomp  liUl« 
lambs,  in  all  the  glory  of  unshorn  fleeoes,  lapped 
playfully  about  their  aheared  dams,  or  ast  tlia  ' 
strength  of  sprouting  horns  agalnat  each  othal  | 
The  sober  work-horses  stood  in  the  shade,  yith 
the  marks  of  the  traces  along  their  sidea^  sad  Yiih 
ears  set  back  as  if  in  auUen  defiance^   ITeTcrthe- 
less»  they  will  to-morrew 

"Matoly  labor  with  tlMh«aTi«ttkN4."  | 

I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  Ueaacdsaai,  , 
even  to  the  brute  creation,  the  Sabbath  is.  Hanis  I 
often  a  hard  task-master,  and  if  it  were  not  for  this 
episode,  what  a  long  and  weaxy  day  of  toll  ti&i 
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lives  would  be-4lie  lires  of  8iicb>  I  mean,  as  man 
has  more  especially  subjected  to  hia  uses. 

Fainter  and  iiftinter  grew  the  sound  of  the  ring- 
ing bella,  till  the  music  was  quite  lost  to  us, 
and  in  deep  silence  the  shadows  went  and  eame 
over  the  blue  greenness  of  the  oat-fields.  In  a 
veiy  retired  and  quiet  district,  and  just  in  the 
edge  of  a  thick  woods,  there  stood  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  meeting-houses  which  are  only  found 
in  the  country— a  small  wooden  building,  without 
belfiy  or  pretensions  of  any  sort  Having  never 
been  painted,  it  looked  gray  and  somber  as  the 
head-stones  that  stood  thick  aU  about  the  yard.  A 
giant  oak  or  two  grew  by  the  road  fence,  and 
dropped  their  branches  against  the  low  roof;  the 
roses  bloomed  wild  among  the  graves;  and  over 
all  there  seoned  an  atmosphere  of  sanctity  and 


Standing  in  the  thick  woods  of  the  rear  were 
many  carriages  and  horses;  for  the  worshipere 
were  already  mostly  assembled.  Bridle  reins  were 
flung  over  the  low  boughs,  and  groups  of  smart 
youths,  less  pious,  perhaps,  than  they  should  have 
been,  loitered  here  and  there  in  the  ample  and 
grateful  shade  of  beech  or  elm,  with  whip  in  hand, 
and  booted  and  spurred  as  though  to  ride  a  race. 

They  conversed  in  under  tones;  but  from  the 
furtive  glances  that  now  and  then  followed  the 
flattering  robes  that  demurely  disappeared  through 
the  narrow  church  door,  the  direction  of  their 
thoughts  might  be  guessed.  Most  of  them  were 
sweating  under  warm  broadcloth,  to  which  they 
were  not  used,  and  red  indentures  along  their  fore- 
heads pleaded  against  the  heavy  fur  hata  that 
Sundays  and  holidays  brought  into  requisition. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  old  church,  we 
heard  the  hymn  in  wOd  solemnity  ringing  across 
the  woods  and  fields.  As  we  drew  nearer,  the 
music,  at  first  a  mere  wave  of  harmony,  shaped 
itself  into  one  of  those  old  melodies  with  which 
devotional  feelingB  are  so  closely  associated  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  ns;  and  as  we  came  opposite 
the  gray  waUs  and  oaken  shadows,  we  distinctly 
caught  the  words: 

•<TIm  Toiee  that  lolto  the  ttan  «lonff, 
Spealu  all  the  prophaoiet.** 

How  deep,  how  almost  ineffaceable  are  the  im- 
pressions of  childhood,  when  the  heart  is  "wax  to 
receive  and  marble  to  retain!"  It  was  in  an  old 
church  neighbored  by  woods,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  minous  graveyard,  that  I  first  heard  the  Qospel; 
and  in  spite  of  all  reasoning  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
apt  to  associate  the  most  devout  Ohristianity  with 
just  such  rude  temples,  and  with  just  such  people 
as  are  likely  to  be  found  there;  and  cushioned 
pews  and  carpeted  aisles  seem  to  my  primitive  and 
simple  prejudices— €or  they  are  nothing  else--«E- 
ceedingly  worldly,  to  say  the  least. 

The  old  chureh  where  first  my  young  feet  were 
drawn  in  among  the  worshipere  was  not  far  from 
"  the  house  where  I  was  bom;"  and  from 
•«  Tb«  littla  window  whara  tha  tttn  eaaa  paaplng  in  at  momt" 
Vol.  Xn.— «8 


I  could  see  the  dark  background  of  forest  wherein 
it  made  the  chief  picture,  and  just  b^ond  which 
the  blue  sky  seemed  bending  to  the  ground. 

One  of  my  goings  thither  I  especially  remember; 
and  away  across  the  years  that  lie  dark  between,  I 
can  go  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  and  see  again 
all  I  then  saw— feel  again  all  I  then  felt 

It  was  a  Sabbath  morning  and  the  great  day  of 
the  feast;  for  there  had  been  a  protracted  meeting, 
or  what  is  generslly  termed  in  the  country  a  "big 
meeting,"  in  course  of  continuance  for  a  week  pre- 
vious to  the  day  of  which  I  design  to  speak;  and 
in  consequence  there  had  been  a  general  awakening 
in  the  country  roundabout,  till  the  tabernacle  was 
become  too  smsll  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
much  people. 

I  had  been  graciously  permitted  on  the  preceding 
day  to  go  and  stay  all  night  with  a  little  rustic 
friend,  who  was  a  little  older  and  a  great  deal 
tmarter  and  wiser  than  I,  inasmuch  as  she  could 
milk  three  cows  in  the  space  of  time  required  by 
myself  for  the  milking  of  one,  and  keep  house 
with  all  the  regularity  and  precision  of  tiie  most 
exemplary  housewife,  when  her  "ancient  mother" 
chanced  to  go  visiting  or  to  town,  or  to  isolate  her- 
self in  the  lumber-room  over  the  wagon-house  a 
day  for  the  picking  of  geese,  while  I  could  only 
do  imperfectly  as  I  was  directed,  without  any  of 
that  admirable  forecast  which  links  one  thing  to 
another,  and  makes  one  thing  bring  round  anoUier, 
till  all  the  routine  is  gone  through  and  brought  to 
a  close,  by  making  the  warm  water  in  which  the 
milk-pails  were  washed  serve  as  a  remedial  bath 
for  the  chapped  hands  and  feet  of  the  children. 

In  all  these  things  I  was  essentially  away  below 
my  little  neighbor,  whose  example  was  often  held 
up  as  my  guiding  star;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  for  some  natural  liking  for  her,  I  esteemed  it  a 
great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  pass  the  night 
with  her.  Our  family  discipline  admitted  not  of 
much  visiting,  and  I  believe  I  could  number  up 
every  one  of  these  bright  episodes  in  my  child- 
hood's history. 

The  home  wherein  this  scrubby,  chubby  girl 
abode  and  wrought  with  such  remarkable  diligence 
and  precocity,  was  scareely  more  than  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  old  chureh  and  church-yard  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  my  attendance 
of  the  great  meeting  was  facilitated  by  the  visit 

The  trampling  of  horses  and  the  rumbling  of 
carriages  down  the  hard  clay  road,  beaten  and 
baked  by  storms  and  suns,  and  here  and  there  on 
the  hill-sides  polished  almost  like  steel-blue  stone 
with  the  frequent  scraping  of  the  locked  wheels, 
made  noisy  Uie  otherwise  still  twilight,  as  Molly 
and  I  sat  on  the  low  porch,  edged  with  a  row  of 
alternate  cats  and  myrtle  pots,  listening,  and  talk- 
ing, and  wishing  that  we  were  old  enough  to  go  to 
meeting  of  nights. 

The  light  of  the  docen  tallow  candles  within 
twinkled  among  the  trees,  and  over  the  grass- 
hidden  head-stones  and  broken  palings,  and  down 
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the  pathway  worn  deeply  in  the  8od»  along  which 
paaaed  gnrap  after  group  oi  maidens  or  junng 
men,  or  of  both  together,  and  disappeared  from 
onr  watching  eyes,  and  where  sometimes  among 
their  children  and  children's  children  tottered  the 
liBeble  steps  of  old  men  and  women,  who  were  not 
much  used  to  going  from  home  of  nights,  and 
woold  not  have  done  so  now  for  any  other  than  a 
Gospel  feast 

After  the  people  were  collected,  and  the  noise  of 
wagons  and  csrriages  grew  still,  we  could  distinctly 
hear  the  words  of  the  hymn,  and  the  full-swelling 
ehoms  with  which  it  was  interlarded.  I  remem- 
ber the  rery  air,  thou^  in  what  phrenologists  csU 
tune  I  am  quite  deficient;  but  this  was  the  hymn 
with  which  the  services  began: 

'<  Jesm  my  all  to  hearen  bat  Kone-^ 

I  am  boand  to  dU  in  the  army; 
He  whom  I  fix  my  hopei  apoo— 

I  am  bound  to  die  in  the  anny; 
Hia  track  I  tee  and  I'll  pnrsae — 

I  am  bound  to  die  In  the  anny; 
The  nanow  way  till  him  I  riew — 

I  am  boond  to  die  in  the  anny; 
I  am  boond  to  lire  in  the  lerrioe  of  the  Lord, 
I  am  bound  to  die  in  the  anny!" 

As  we  lay  awake  under  the  dainty  coverlid  of 
the  tidiest  of  ell  chambers,  we  could  hesr  the  deep 
tones  of  the  preacher,  which,  divided  into  cadences 
that  spoke  most  pleading  earnestness,  went  flowing 
far  oat  into  the  night.  "It  is  Mr.  L.,"  said  Molly. 
"  I  can  always  tell  his  voice.  It  goes  rolling  round 
and  round  as  though  he  had  a  fanning-null  in 
his  lungs.  I  hope  he  will  preach  to-morrow  when 
we  go." 

"Why,"  said  I,  "is  he  a  good  preacher?"  I 
suspect  I  had  no  right  apprehension  of  my  mean- 
ing, nor  she  either,  though  she  replied  enthusias- 
tieally  that  he  was  the  best  preacher  she  ever  hesid. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  now  that  Molly's  estimate 
was  based  on  the  general  opinion  of  the  preach- 
er's eloquence  and  talents;  for  he  had  brought 
many  souls  into  the  kingdom,  and  was  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him  as  one  of  the  excellent  of  the 
earth. 

The  morning  came  up  bright  and  clear;  and  at 
an  early  hour  the  road  became  crowded  with  peo- 
ple, who  all  centered  in  and  about  the  old  chuich. 
We  were  ready  betimes;  and  though  Molly  kept 
wishing  that  Mr.  L.  might  preach  that  day,  she 
was  evidently  a  little  worldly-minded,  and  could 
not  keep  her  eyes  and  hands  off  the  new  red  dress 
she  wore,  nor  the  yellow  glass  beads  that  adorned 
her  neck  out  of  her  mouth.  Duly  provided  with 
hollyhocks  and  sprigs  of  "old  man's  beard,"  and 
each  having  in  our  pocket  some  cakes  to  be  eaten 
at  "intermission,"  we  set  out.  An  hour  before 
service  began  we  arrived,  and,  fearing  we  should 
get  tired,  seated  ourselves  on  a  mossy  log  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  and  amused  ourselves  by  ob- 
serving the  gathering  of  the  congregation. 

Young  men  by  twos,  and  threes,  and  sizes,  came 
riding  on  prsnkish  colts,  while  Uie  soberer  work- 


horses drew  the  wagon  which  held  the  old  people. 
Upright  they  sat  upon  hard  wooden  chain;  the 
old  ladies  in  close-fitting  silk  bonneti  of  dnb  or 
black,  and  the  nanow  leventines  they  had  worn 
upon  like  occasions  from  time  immemorial;  Tith 
great  £uis  made  of  the  tails  of  torkeyt,  vith  the 
quills  and  wires  at  their  points  bound  under  the 
green  velvet  that  had  once  adonied  the  eoat  collar 
of  the  good  man,  or  been  haply  a  part  of  hia  reiL 
Over  the  backs  of  their  chairs  hung  woolen  ahawle, 
lest  it  might  prove  chilly  in  the  woods;  and  each 
bore  on  her  ann  a  willow  basket  or  a  great  work- 
bag,  well  filled  with  twisted  doughnuts  and  «pfk 
turnovers  for  luncheon;  for,  with  one  brief  inter- 
mission, such  meetings  are  often  continued  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Many  of  the  old  men  wore  stout  caliakiA  ahoei^ 
tied  with  leather  strings,  and  without  socks,  bo  that 
a  portion  of  the  bare  ankle  was  viaiUe.  Thej 
wore  no  neckcloths,  but  their  broad,  tmatarched 
collara  reversed,  and  their  vesta  hsoging  open,  re- 
vealing a  multitudinous  studding  of  bottons.  But 
they  were  good,  honest  men;  and  even  the  moet 
fastidious  of  their  friends  did  not  object  to  their 
going  to  church  "in  their  shirt  sleevee;"  ao  vhat 
mattered  it?  The  gray  hairs  streaming  from  be- 
neaUi  their  broad-baimmed  hats  were  crowss  of 
honor  to  them;  and  children  and  grandchildren 
hurried  to  give  them  greeting,  snd  to  lend  their 
services  in  securing  the  horses  by  attaching  their 
check-reins  to  sapling  or  fence-rail,  snd  then  aaairtr 
ing  the  old  people  to  alight— a  procesa  difficult  of 
accomplishment,  and  compassed  by  placing  one  of 
the  chairs  which  had  served  for  a  seat  on  the  ground, 
where  it  served  for  a  step. 

Not  unf^uently  the  horses  were  uBharseewd, 
and  with  collars  hanging  loose  about  their  oecb, 
and  trace-chains  caught  up  in  the  breechiDg,dnoped 
their  heads  and  switched  the  fiies  in  some  shadj 
nook  till  the  "intennission,"  when  they  wen  re- 
moved to  the  tail-end  of  the  wagon,  where  they 
regaled  themselves  on  oats  and  com,  which  their 
mastere  had  providently  provided  for  their  benefits 
while  themselves  partook  of  the  contents  of  the 
aforementioned  bsigs  and  willow  bsakcts.  The 
most  goigeous  pageant  of  royalty  muat  fail  now 
of  the  splendor  which  then  daasled  our  eyes,  as 
we  sat  on  the  mossy  log,  and  beheld  the  coming 
and  coming  of  the  peoplcb 

Many  were  the  young  ladies  who  came  on  horw- 
back;  some  of  them  in  white  muslin  dreasea,  the 
skirts  of  which  they  caught  up  over  the  left  arm 
as  they  rode,  whUe  the  right  hand  held  the  long- 
fringed  green  parasols,  and  the  pink  snd  Une  seaifii 
blew  back  on  the  wind,  giving  them  a  pictoresqiie 
eflfoct.  They  were  generally  accompanied  by  youBg 
men — ^not  brothers,  but  whose  feelings  and  reb^ 
tions  were  sufficiently  indicated,  not  only 

•<  Br  th9  manimeiit  that  tpaiklvd  ia  thdf  «y«i|" 
but  by  the  flourishing  of  their  red  and  bine  zatana, 
which  were  now  and  then  playfully  biooght  to 
bear  on  the  shaggy  flanks  of  the  animala  ridden 
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hj  their  fair  eompanions,  m  also  by  the  h«ta  0efe 
jauntQy  aside.  Lightly  leaped  the  ladiea  to  the 
gtoxDod,  often  before  their  gallants  had  time  to 
offsr  them  aaaiatoQce,  and  learing  them  looking 
▼iBtliilly  after,  huxried  away  to  the  ehnrch,  for  it 
would  have  been  eonaidered  a  ahame  and  Hcandal 
to  be  seen  entering  together. 

What  a  euriooa  paraphernalia  was  presented^ 
▼agona  with  their  empty  ohaire  tamed  down  against 
the  straw  that  earpeted  the  wagon-beds— 41ior8es, 
some  sober  and  sullen,  others  stamping  and  neigh- 
ing; some  in  dang^g  harness;  some  ''ungeared/' 
but  checked  with  sweaty  streaks  where  the  hamea 
had  been;  some  reliered  of  the  old  saddles,  that 
hung  orer  stumps  or  fence-rails  here  and  there; 
while  othen  were  reined  smartly  up  with  steel- 
spangled  martingales  and  two  broad  girths  of  flam- 
ing oolora,  the  one  passing  around  the  breast  and 
the  other  under  the  belly,  while  the  silk-quHted 
diamonds  of  the  buckskin-seated  aaddlea  and  the 
bright  bossing  of  the  bridles  made  the  wearer  arch 
his  neck  proudly,  or  now  and  then  bite  the  ahoulder 
of  the  less  elegantly  trapped  filly  beaide  him,  that, 
unmindful  of  the  multitude,  nibbled  the  short  grass 
and  beech-leayes  just  as  she  would  haye  done  in 
the  woods  at  home. 

Here  stood  a  stout,  plethoric  carriage,  with  square 
top,  curtains  all  rolled  high,  and  the  red  or  yellow 
wheels  and  other  et  emierat  fneh  from  the  yester- 
day's washing;  and  there  a  muddy  old  barouche, 
with  the  coTCff  shoved  iHUsk  and  mildewed  together; 
and  through  and  among  all  shone  the  blue  and 
crimson  TSlyet  and  the  black,  ahining  horns  of  the 
numberless  side-saddles. 

Groups  of  young  men  sat  about  under  the  trees, 
shaipening  pocket-knives  on  their  boots,  and  talk- 
ing of  the  crops  or  the  weather;  while  othere,  more 
aerionsly  disposed,  amnged  seats  sbout  the  church- 
yard of  the  fallen  gravestones,  or  cracked  and 
shrunken  sugar-troughs  which  they  carried  out  of 
the  woods,  that  they  might  hear  a  part  of  the  ser« 
mon;  while  othen  again  built  scaflblding,  or  drew 
their  buggies  beneath  the  windows,  where  they 
could  see  and  hear  aa  well  aa  th^  within.  Ohil- 
dren  grew  tired  even  before  the  announcement  of 
the  first  text,  and  worn  but  patient  mothers  were 
seen  leading  them*- liretful  of  the  eumbranee  of  fine 
hats,  and  bonnets,  and  red  stockings^  and  tight 
ahoes,  which  th^  were  not  used  to— down  the  hill 
toward  the  spring;  which,  however,  only  satisfied 
them  for  a  little  while,  and  cakes,  and  threats,  and 
coaxings  were  brought  into  requisition,  and  baffled 
in  turn.  Poor  little  things  I  they  were  accustomed 
to  the  most  unrestrained  freedom,  and  did  not  like 
the  artificial  requirements  of  a  %  meeftn^. 

Amused  by  the  various  picture,  we  remained 
sitting  on  the  mossy  seat  we  had  chosen  till  the 
honse  waa  filled  to  overflowing.  At  this  juncture 
of  aflkin  we  arose,  and  made  our  way  into  the 
house  as  we  eonld,  for  the  crowd  wss  dense.  We 
were,  however,  soon  relieved  of  our  embarrassment 
by  an  old  white-heeded  gentleman  who  sat  against 


the  wsll;  for  beckoning  us  to  him,  he  lifted  us  on 
to  the  window-sill,  so  that  we  had  the  advantage  of 
air  as  well  as  of  seMng-*«  no  inconsiderable  item 
in  our  estimation,  albeit  our  2aet  grew  a  little  weary 
with  dangling  so  long. 

The  wall  had  been  plastered  roughly,  and  the 
slightly  arched  ceiling  was  supported  by  four  hick- 
ory posts,  whose  natural  coating  of  bai^  had  never 
been  removed,  and  against  which  were  hung  tin 
candle-holdera,  consisting  of  a  long  strip  of  tin,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  was  a  smsll  dish  with  crimped 
edges,  wherein  the  candles  were  set.  Along  the 
wall  hung  some  similar  conveniences,  with  smoke 
dooding  the  plaster  round  about  and  above  them. 
The  slips  were  rediMsed  to  the  simplest  style,  being 
formed  of  slabs  into  benches,  without  backs,  cush- 
ions, or  foot-stools  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  three 
houn'  sitting. 

The  floor  was  of  unplaned  boards,  but  nicely 
swept;  and  the  pulpit  was  in  the  form  of  a  higfai 
small,  and  half-cireular  box,  destitute  of  every 
ornament.  Its  base  was  some  four  er  five  fe^ 
above  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  its  extreme 
hight  but  a  little  bdow  the  ceiling.  A  flat  board 
projected  from  its  nsrrow  rim  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Bible  and  Hymn-Book;  and  on  this 
occasion  it  also  held  a  tumbler  and  a  pitcher  of 
water. 

During  the  preliminary  singing  the  ministers, 
five  or  six  in  number,  sat  in  the  area  round  about 
the  pulpit;  but  when  the  hour  of  preaching  airived 
they  ascended  into  the  high  and  narrow  box,  where 
they  disappeared,  except  the  officiating  clergyman, 
whose  head  and  shouldere  alone  were  visible. 

The  day  was  warm,  and  the  dense  crowd  tended 
to  make  the  heat  exceedingly  oppressive;  and  the 
clergyman,  not  having  the  fear  of  fruduon  before 
his  eyes,  preparatory  to  the  service,  divested  him- 
self of  his  coat,  and  hung  over  the  rim  of  the 
pulpit  a  large,  rsd  bandana  handkerchief,  which 
previously,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  tri- 
angle, had  been  tied  over  his  head.  He  then  irat- 
bibed  a  deep  draught  of  water,  and  began  the 
service  by  reading,  in  a  vetce  so  lew  at  fint  as  to 
be  inaadible,  a  hymn  containing  some  fifteen  or 
twenfy  stansas. 

He  began  his  sermon  also  in  low,  almeat  whia- 
pering  tones;  but  as  he  proeeeded  there  came  out  a 
volume  of  voice  that  filled  not  only  the  house,  bat 
all  the  wooda  round  about.  And  all  that  vast  con- 
gregation was  swayed  to  and  liro  in  the  waves  of  his 
simple  but  true  eloquence.    One  and  all  they  felt, 


The  fMt  of  th«  riffhtoooi  are! 
How  iweet  U  Um  silver  singinff 

Of  lips  that  are  osed  to  prarer! 
For  they  heard,  at  the  fldl  tone  deepened 

To  eloqneaoe  svMinio, 
Eehoea  of  mnffled  foolalapa 

In  the  ooEtidon  of  crime: 
And  the  hearts  of  a  thontaod  bosoms 

Shrank  frighted  and  trembling  back, 
Like  a  fawn  in  a  heath  of  blossoms 

With  the  hunters  on  Its  traek.*> 
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At  the  conciiifiion  of  a  senium  two  hours  in  de- 
lireiy  came  the  intermission.  Five  persons  irere 
to  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism  by  immersion; 
for  the  purpose  of  irhich  nearly  all  the  congrega- 
tion formed  into  a  procession,  and  marched  along  a 
winding  road  through  the  woods  and  down  the  hill- 
side, pansing  on  the  bank  of  a  clear,  deep  rivulet 
What  a  great  dond  of  people  there  hnng  on  either 
shore  1  Some  of  the  youths  climbed  into  the  trees, 
and  looked  down  in  awe  and  wonderment;  while 
othere  came  galloping  across  the  uncleared  woods, 
the  dxy  sticks  crashing  beneath  the  shod  hoofs  of 
their  horses,  till  on  some  hillock  hard  by  they 
paused,  and  remained  without  dismounting.  Old 
men  with  uncovered  heads  leaned  tremblingly 
on  their  staffii;  and  young  men  and  women  for- 
got for  awhile  the  frivolous  things  of  time  and 
sense,  as  the  hymn  prepared  the  waiting  souls  for 
the  most  solemn  dedication  to  eternity,  dose 
where  the  waves  washed  almost  at  their  feet  they 
stood  who  were  to  go  down  into  the  water  and 
up  out  of  the  water,  and  close  about  them  their 
near  friends;  while  already  knee-deep  within  the 
water  he  stood  whose  arm  they  were  presently  to 
take  about  them,  and,  in  the  meekness  of  hearts 
leaning  on  God,  go  in. 

As  many  as  could  joined  in  the  hymn.  How  it 
rang  down  the  valley,  and  over  the  hill-sidee,  and 
thrilled  through  human  hearts,  as  in  wild  and  sol- 
emn cadences  it  rose  and  feUl  Now  I  hear  them 
sing  the  verse, 

**  Jetnt,  I  mj  erois  hare  taken 
AH  to  kare  and  Ibllow  thM; 
Naked,  poor,  detpued,  fonakon, 
Thon  honooforth  m7  aUength  shall  be.** 

A  husband  and  wife,  well  stricken  in  years  and 
sorrows,  were  the  first  toward  whom  the  Baptist 
reached  forth  his  hand.  Lovely  had  been  the  long 
course  of  their  lives,  and  now,  in  turning  their  faces 
Zionward,  they  were  not  divided.  I  shuddered,  and 
was  half  afraid  as  I  saw  the  faint  prints  of  their 
descending  feet. 

Two  fair  young  giris,  in  white  robes  and  with 
yellow  curls  dropping  down  their  necks,  waited  to 
go  in.  It  was  not  the  custom  of  that  time  to  wear 
a  robe  especially  adapted  to  the  ceremony,  and 
something  nearly  allied  to  the  terrible  joined  itself 
to  the  solemn,  as  the  loose  tresses  were  wound  be- 
neath the  cambric  kerehief  that  bound  their  heads, 
and  the  flowing  of  their  draperies  confined  by  the 
tying  of  a  cincture  below  the  knees.  Their  faces 
were  very  pale,  but  serene  with  the  calmness  of 
settled  conviction,  as  side  by  side  they  divided  the 
baptismal  waves. 

Afterward  another  in  the  fullness  and  beauty  of 
manhood  went  down  alone.  He  was  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,  and  as  he  took  upon  his  forehead 
the  crown  of  consecrating  watera,  no  father  nor 
sister  gave  him  the  benediction  of  their  love.  I 
caught  the  name  distinctly  as  it  was  pronounced 
in  the  formular— Abelard  Gilbraith-— and  laid  it 
away  in  my  bosom,  where  it  has  been  these  many 


years,  and  often,  in  imagination,  my  thoQghti  hive 
been  wanderera  in  search  of  him. 

The  minister  who  performed  the  rite— Mr.  L/- 
seemed  to  me  then  an  old  man.  He  could  not  bate 
been  so,  however.  His  hair  was  iron-grey— thick 
and  closely  cut;  his  eyes  deep  blue,  and  of  a  moA 
spiritual  expression.  In  person  he  was  short  and 
stoutly  built;  his  face  and  hands  bronsed  with  con- 
stant exposure;  for  he  was  one  of  those  Johns  who 
still  go  crying  through  the  wilderness  of  the  west, 
preaching  and  baptizing  as  the  Spirit  giree  them 
power.  The  impressions  of  that  day  weie  nerer 
fbigotten. 

But  to  return  to  my  first  recital  of  a  recent  Sabbath 
day's  journey  into  the  oountiy. 

The  house  in  its  finishing  and  furmshing  vas 
not  dissimilar  to  the  one  already  described.  Then 
was  an  adjoining  wood  the  same,  but  the  grare- 
yard  that  lay  under  its  shadow  was  in  much  better 
repair  than  that  of  childish  memory;  and  instead 
of  red  running  briera,  and  tall  blue  thistles,  and 
leaning  and  broken  palings,  and  long  matted  grasB, 
and  ugly  heaps  of  earth,  there  were  plenty  of  rows 
and  cedars,  Uie  turf  was  thick  and  velvety  in  the 
spaces  between  the  graves,  some  of  which  wen 
inclosed  with  neat  white  railings. 

"Who  preaches  here  to-day r  I  said  to  a  little 
farmer^boy  who  was  entering  the  gate,  as  we  diev 
up  beneath  the  boughs  of  an  oak  for  the  mnsie  of 
the  hymn.  '*Mr.  L."  was  the  reply;  and  with  the 
name  came  rushing  a  thousand  memories  of  long 
ago. 

We  joined  the  people  who  were  enttfing,  slov 
and  calm,  and  found  ourselves  'presently  in  the 
midst  of  a  congregation  as  rural  as  though  the 
fashion  and  gayety  of  the  great  cify  by  which  it 
is  neighbored  were  a  thousand  miles  away. 

Almost  at  once  my  eyes  rested  on  the  dergjman, 
Mr.  L.  He  was  seated  on  a  bench  at  the  foot  of 
the  pulpit,  and  singing  aloud  that  "old  song,  the 
precious  music  of  the  heart,''  which  I  before  noted. 
He  seemed  scarcely  to  have  grown  a  day  older;  hit 
hair  was  no  whiter,  and  his  natural  faculties  had 
certainly  not  abated  in  the  least.  Since  I  saw  him 
last  I  had  seen  many  more  cultivated  men,  and 
listened  to  many  eloquent  sermons,  but  none  of 
them,  while  th^  filled  the  deep  arching  of  gor- 
geous temples  or  fell  upon  the  stony  ground  of 
worldly  hearts,  contained  more  real  power  than  the 
rude  fashioning  and  simple  pathos  of  this  unlet- 
tered man.  There  sat  the  schoolmaster,  as  I  guessed 
him  to  be,  on  a  bench  a  little  elevated  abo?e  the 
rest,  with  note-book  and  tuning-fork  before  him, 
with  large,  white,  fiieckled  hands,  made  to  9d  etfia, 
and  a  very  extravagant  breadth  of  ahirt-ooUar;  and 
beside  him  two  elderly  maidens  in  date-colored 
bonnets  and  white  shawls,  whOe  a  little  lower,  but 
in  close  proximity,  sat  a  row  of  rustic  youths  and 
girls— all  of  whom  formed  the  choir. 

On  one  side  of  the  pulpit  sat  a  group  of  old 
men,  whose  Sabbaths  were  sweet  episodes  in  the 
days  of  contented  toil;  and  on  the  other  gathered 
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the  mothers  and  gnmdmothera,  their  litde-speeked 
chintiee  and  close-fitting  bombasine  bonnets  con- 
trasting soberly  with  the  bright  artificial  fiowers 
and  high-colored  dresses  of  the  joang  ladies  who 
nodded  and  smiled  across  the  chnrch,  as  they  ar- 
ranged ribbonSy  gloves,  etc.,  or  "honted  the  hymn." 

Rows  of  little  schoolboys  sat  near  the  doors, 
looking  like  miniature  men  in  their  dress  coats 
and  fur  hats;  while  now  and  then  a  yonng  baby 
cried,  or  a  little  prattler  ran  up  and  down  the  aisle, 
eating  ginger-cake. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  seryice  the  preacher 
gave  notice  that  there  would  be  meeting  at  the 
widow  D.'s,  on  the  cross  roads,  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Proridence  permitting.  And  then  came 
a  general  shaking  of  hands,  congratulations,  and 
inqoiries.  The  old  ladies,  in  turn,  removed  the 
pocket  handkerchief  from  the  baby's  face,  and 
kissed  it,  debating  earnestly  whether  it  looked  most 
like  ISather  or  mother— whether  its  eyes  would  be 
Mue  and  its  nose  pug,  or  the  contraiy;  while  the 
young  ladies  entered  into  playful  di^utations  as 
to  who  had  done  the  last  visiting,  each  declaring 
in  the  kindliest  manner  that  she  had  made  the  last 
visit,  and  that  she  would  never  go  again  as  long 
as  she  lived  till  her  friend  came  to  her  house.  The 
young  men  slapped  each  other  with  their  riding- 
whips  by  way  of  salutation,  and  mounted  their 
horses  reluctantly,  for  the  young  ladies  could  not 
or  would  not  see  them.  And  while  all  this  was 
doing,  I  took  occasion  to  "visit  the  vaults  and 
walk  among  the  tombs."  Parting  the  roses  firom 
the  head-stone  of  a  grave  almost  flattened  with  the 
earth  around,  I  read,  "Abelard  Gilbraith.  Died 
1840,  aged  37  years." 

"Like  pilgrims  on  the  hills  of  life. 
We  cross  eaoh  other,  sad  are  fone." 


LOfiD  KOBS&TSON'S  S^TIUATS  OF  POETRY. 

Pocfsr  is  the  lover's  talisman — ^the  warrior's 
watchword— 4he  hero's  reward.  It  is  the  solace 
of  the  humble—"  the  balm  of  hurt  minds. "  It  is  the 
scholar's  pastime.  It  ofiers  to  the  recluse  his  bre- 
viary—to piety  her  hymn.  So  sacred  and  univer- 
sal is  its  sway  that  science  and  statecraft  welcome 
it  to  their  courts;  history  proudly  borrows  its  le- 
gends, and  even  the  dreary  routine  of  barter  may 
not  forswear  jts  influence.  It  is  the  friend  of  the 
pHilosopher — ^the  comrade  of  the  enthusiast  The 
cradle  and  the  altar,  the  temple  and  the  mausoleum, 
are  its  dwelling-places.  The  toil-tossed  city  owns 
its  presence.  It  peoples  with  its  varied  memories 
the  desolation  of  the  wilderness.  It  echoes  among 
the  mountains— whispers  among  the  woods.  It 
speaks  in  the  tempest  It  revels  among  the  flowers, 
or  lingere  with  the  beams  of  the  rainbow.  It  gilds 
the  meridian  sun,  counts  the  fires  of  heaven,  and 
greets  the  crescent  moon.  It  is  the  record  of  the 
past— the  day-star  of  the  present— the  prophet  of 
/uturity. 


NIAGA&A  FROK  THE  AKE&IGAN  SHORE. 


■T  e.  ▲.  ZiATTXXOKB. 


A  MOMTH  ago,  gentle  reader,  we  took  our  leave  of 
you  at  Tabu  Book  on  the  Canadian  shore.  For  a 
week  we  had  dwelt  on  British  soil,  and  the  con- 
spicuous v.  B.  over  every  governmental  threshold 
had  constantly  reminded  us  that  Victoria  was  our 
Queen.  Our  very  feet  seemed  to  feel  conscious  that 
they  trod  foreigpi  ground,  and  became  impatient  to 
press  their  native  earth  once  more.  Much  as  John 
BuU  sees  of  American  society,  and  often  as  he 
looks  across  the  water  to  the  hills  and  plains  of 
America  forever  in  his  view,  he  retains  his  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  as  a  Briton  with  a  wonderful 
pertinacity.  However  easily  his  national  charac- 
teristics may  yield  to  the  ii^uence  of  Brother  Jon- 
athan when  once  removed  from  his  native  soil,  yet, 
like  AntaBUS  contending  with  Hercules,  so  long  as 
he  stands  on  his  mother  earth  he  is  invincible. 
The  men,  the  manners,  and  the  improvements  on 
the  Canadian  side  are  as  essentially  English  as  i^ 
the  Atlantic,  instead  of  the  Niagara,  rolled  between 
them  and  the  American  shore. 

Two  modes  of  crossing  the  river  are  provided 
to  gratify  the  taste  or  feelings  of  the  traveling 
public— die  Suspension  Bridge,  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  Falls,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  deli- 
cate nerves,  and  a  skiff  that  plies  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  Falls  for  those  who  are  not  affSocted 
with  literal  hydrophobia.  For  the  sake  of  the  view 
it  promised  we  chose  the  latter. 

Near  the  Clifton  House  a  carriage  way,  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  winds  down  the  precipice  to  the 
water's  edge.  Prudent  people  generally  prefer  to 
walk  down  this  mountain-like  path,  while  only 
their  trunks  ride  in  the  crazy  old  omnibus.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  cliff  we  foimd  the  boat  in  wait- 
ing for  us,  drawn  far  out  on  the  craggy  rocks  to 
avoid  the  fitful  and  angry  surf  that  lashes  the 
shore.  As  soon  as  we  were  properly  seated,  and 
our  baggage  so  arranged  as  to  put  the  boat  in  trim, 
our  fenyman,  applying  his  powerful  shoulder  to 
the  bow,  heaved  us  from  off  our  mooring.  As  he 
sprang  to  his  seat  a  receding  wave  carried  us  far 
out  upon  the  seething  watera,  as  lightly  as  the 
wind  wafts  a  feather.  Our  boat  was  stanch  and 
buoyant,  yet  frail  enough  did  it  seem  to  us  as  we 
thought  of  the  two  hundred  feet  of  turbulent 
water  beneath  us.  A  single  pair  of  lithe  ashen 
oars,  worked  by  a  pair  of  muscular  arms,  was  all 
our  security.  Although  our  Charon  pulled  vigor- 
ously at  the  bending  oars,  his  efforts  seemed  almost 
wholly  in  vain.  Over  that  watery  chaos  of  con- 
fused and  tangled  currents  we  were  borne  seemingly 
by  chance— now  standing  quite  still,  then  carried 
sideways,  again  swinging  round  in  the  vortex  of 
some  momentaiy  whirlpool,  and  then  gracefully 
mounting  over  a  foam-crested  wave.  Thus  we 
floated  on  like  a  few  Insects  clinging  to  a  fallen 
leaf,  almost  lost  amid  the  foam  and  waves. 
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Once  out  into  th«  golf,  all  ejea,  heedless  of  the 
perils  that  apparently  threatened  us,  vere  intenlly 
turned  to  the  grand  panorama  of  the  Falls  that 
swept  round  firom  the  right  half  encircling  us. 
The  Orescent  Fall,  Iris  Island,  the  Oasoade,  Luna 
Island,  the  American  Fall,  the  towering  hight  and 
the  downward,  arrowy  rush  of  the  gleaming  waters, 
the  thundering  roar,  the  masses  of  drifting  spray, 
the  mighly,  tumultuous  flood  on  whose  heaying 
bosom  we  wero  tossed,  the  lofty  perpendicular  clifis 
before  and  behind  us,  their  edges  fringed  with 
orerhanging  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  dear  blue 
sky  over  sll,  formed  an  assemblage  of  sublimities 
in  whose  presence  the  soul  is  utterly  overwhelmed. 
Sometimes  a  gust  of  wind  would  rend  a  chasm 
through  the  dense  bank  of  mist,  revealing  many  a 
fairy  alcove  and  hall  where  Neptune  and  Triton 
might  be  proud  to  dwell;  and  anon  a  counter  cur- 
rent would  involve  us  in  a  vapory  cloud,  such  as 
that  with  which  Venus  vailed  her  beloved  ^neaa 
and  Achates  entering  the  gates  of  Oarthage.  When 
half  way  across,  the  current  bore  us  up  nesr  the 
ibot  of  the  American  Fall.  Louder  and  louder 
grew  the  thrilling  rush  of  waters;  denser  and 
darker  grew  the  humid  mantle  that  enfolded  us. 
Then  the  oars  dipped  oftener,  and  at  each  pull  our 
powerful  boatman  put  forth  his  utmost  strength. 
A  few  minutes  carried  us  beyond  the  current,  and 
we  glided  in  safety  to  the  landing  at  the  foot  of 
the  Stairway  on  the  American  shore. 

The  first  object  we  met  was  a  proof  of  the  su- 
periority of  American  energy  and  enterprise.  On 
the  other  side  we  had  been  left  to  scramble  up  and 
down  the  preci]Htous  bank  as  best  we  could;  here 
we  had  a  broad  and  commodious  covered  stairway 
leading  from  the  landing  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  or 
we  might  take  a  seat  in  a  small  car,  and  be  drawn 
up  the  inclined  plane  with  perfect  ease  and  safety 
in  a  few  moments.  An  open  space  in  front  of  the 
Feny  House,  called  Prospect  Point,  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  American  Fall,  of  Iris  Island, 
of  the  Qulf ,  and  of  a  part  of  the  Orescent  Fall  in 
the  distance.  This  seems  to  be  a  favorite  spot 
with  artists.  On  any  fair  day  you  may  find  a 
host  of  theai,  with  pencil,  snd  portfolio,  snd 
camera-box,  taking  sketches  and  daguerreotypes  of 
Niagara  for  alter  use  snd  enjoyment.  But  the  most 
impressive  features  of  the  scene  deff  all  the  eapa^ 
bilities  of  srt.  Neither  painted  canvas  nor  da- 
guerreian  tablet  can  ever  display  the  striking  con* 
trasts  of  Niagara  which  most  sflbct  the  beholder. 
No  art  is  adequate  to  the  representation  of  the 
downward,  impetuous  plunge  of  the  fiood,  or  of 
the  gracefdl,  f^-swaying  motion  of  the  snow- 
white  spray  into  which  it  descends.  The  dark, 
motionless  ledges  of  massive  rocks  may  be  faith- 
fully delineated  by  the  painter;  but  a  c<mception  of 
the  thunder  with  which  they  seem  vocal,  as  they 
chant  evermore  their  deep-toned  bass  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres,  can  be  carried  away  only  in 
the  memory  of  the  beholder. 

While  the  points  of  view  on  the  Oanadian  side 


sie  eomparatively  few,  and  possess  bat  litde  n- 
rieiy,  tiba  numerous  idands,  which  are  ioeenible 
only  from  the  American  shore,  present  to  the  ram- 
bler at  every  step  some  new  phase  of  ecotery,  or 
some  novel  and  unexpected  object  of  interest         j 

A  shc»t  distance  above  the  American  Fall,  a& 
apai  wooden  bridge,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  ibore 
the  water,  forms  a  safe  passage  from  the  shoie  to 
Bath  Island.  Under  this  bridge  the  water  radm 
with  a  rapidify  that  is  truly  terrific.  The  iaUod 
at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge  contains  but  a  fev 
seres,  and  is  occupied  by  the  toll-house,  a  beth- 
house,  and  a  large  paper-mill,  which,  with  its  util- 
itarian dank  of  machinery,  is  a  grievous  offense  in 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  lovers  of  the  natord  ted 
the  beautifuL  A  narrow  bridge  connecti  Batli 
Island  with  a  smaller  one  above  it,  which  is  romui- 
ticslly  cslled  Lover's  Idand.  This  is  a  channiBg 
retreat^  densdy  embowered  with  evergreens,  whote 
drooping  boughs  dip  into  the  swift-gliding  camot 
sll  dong  the  margin  of  the  idand.  A  rostie  Mit 
in  that  somber  shade,  a  few  moss-grown  reeks,  the 
delicious  bceeae  from  the  water,  and  the  deep  mon- 
otone of  the  Oataract,  are  almoet  irresistiblj  iiiTit- 
ing  to  a  fading  of  dreamy  reverie.  It  is  aepot  in 
which  w«  remember  the  absent,  the  lored,  and 
the  lost. 

Another  bridge  conducted  us  from  Bath  ItUed 
to  Iris  Islsnd,  which  is  the  largest  islsnd  ia  the 
neighborhood,  being  about  half  a  mile  long  and  i 
fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  containing  an  area  €f 
seventy-five  acres.  It  is  covered  with  a  InxoiiiDt 
growth  of  native  forest-trees,  affording  ddi^tfoUy 
shaded  walks  and  carriage-ways.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded down  the  path  toward  the  feot  of  the  iala&d 
louder  and  louder  grew  the  din  of  the  Oataiad, 
dthough  the  thick  foliage  completdy  dint  out  the 
view.  In  a  few  moments  we  were  leaning  o?er  the 
old  beechen  tree,  which  so  condderatdj  bends 
itself  into  a  living,  growing  balustrade  on  the  lerj 
brink  of  the  precipice. .  Here  we  had  the  Odf 
fully  before  and  bdow  us.  On  either  hand  me  a 
thundering  cataract,  and  in  tnmt  of  us  was  a  yavn- 
ing  chasm,  down  which  we  saw  the  tonent  toaiing 
and  foaming  for  miles.  The  ^meriosn  Fall  is  di- 
vided by  a  small  idand  called  Luna  Island,  which 
is  reached  from  Iris  Island  by  a  diort  bridge.  B^ 
tween  these  two  islands  is  the  Oascade,  or  Oentral 
Fall,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed.  This  is  a  been- 
tiful  sheet  of  wster,  and  would  be.  a  woadsr  in 
itsdf  if  it  were  any  where  dse  than  between  aoeh 
odebrities  as  the  American  and  the  Oresoent  Falh^ 
Luna  Island,  'With  its  miniatare  forest  of  dwaifiah 
cedar  and  arbor-vitae,  bathed  in  perpetnd  dew,  is 
indeed  a  pleasant  plsce  to  spend  an  hour  at  eoBset 

About  half  way  across  the  foot  of  Iris  laUnda 
spird  stairway  descends  a  hundred  and  thiitf  hd, 
to  the  debris  aoenmulated  at  the  base  of  the  preci- 
pice. A  path  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Gave  of  the 
Wmds,  which  is  immediatdy  behind  the  Oascade. 
A  path  to  the  left  leads  along  the  base  of  the  om^ 
hanging  cliff  to  the  edge  of  the  Orescent  Fall,  where 
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a  £iiTonble  yww  may  be  obUdned.  Detached  hng- 
menti  of  rook  freqaenUj  falling  from  abore  render 
a  walk  here  somewhat  perilotu.  Persons  have  been 
killed  thus.  The  mass  of  broken  rock  which  has 
been  collecting  for  years  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway 
oflbrs  an  interesting  field  to  the  geologist  Many 
beaatifol  specimens  may  be  gathered  there,  at  the 
cost,  perhaps,  of  a  good  sprinkling  from  the  spray, 
or,  it  may  be,  a  sound  drenching  from  some  unex- 
pected ware  that  breaks  madly  over  the  rock  on 
which  he  stands. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Iris  Island  a  bridge 
three  hundred  feet  in  length  leads  to  the  Stone 
Tower,  which  stands  only  a  few  feet  from  the  reige 
of  the  Cataract.  This  Tower  is  forty-fire  feet  high, 
and  is  ascended  on  the  inside  by  spiral  steps.  At 
the  top  is  an  open  gallery,  surrounded  by  an  iron 
balustrade.  From  this  position  may  be  obtained  a 
more  oompfehensive  yiew  than  from  any  other 
single  point  Beneath  is  the  Gulf;  behind  are  the 
Rapids;  on  the  right  is  the  island,  the  CsJBcade, 
and  the  American  Fall;  and  on  the  left  is  the  Great 
Crescent  Fall— -all  in  fall  riew.  Standing  on  that 
trembling  tower,  and  looking  down  upon  the  green 
flood  as  it  rolled  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
and  descended  in  sheets  of  glittering  foam,  the 
brain  grew  dissy,  and  an  involuntaiy  sensation  of 
horror  seised  us,  as  if  we  had  suddenly  been 
plunged  into  the  yortez  of  the  Maelstrom.  Then 
a  drift  of  blinding  spray  would  compel  us  to  take 
refuge  for  a  moment  in  the  little  cell  at  the  top  of 
the  Tower,  giving  us  a  sufficient  time  to  reooTer 
our  proper  equilibrium  of  nenre.  Toward  midday 
there  may  be  seen  in  the  misty  gulf  below  a  mase 
of  floating  rainbows,  firom  the  smallest  segment  to 
the  perfect  circle,  appearing,  blending,  and  vanish- 
ing, and  forming  thus  a  grand  and  ever-changing 
natural  kaleidoscope.  Far  down  the  chasm  the 
eye  can  just  discern  the*  Wire  Suspension  Bridge 
extending  its  flimsy  tissue  of  metallic  threads  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  seemingly  as  frail  as  the  web  of  gos- 
samer that  floats  across  the  garden  walk.  Yet  it  is 
hard  to  glorify  a  triumph  of  human  genius  with 
Niagara  roaring  at  one's  feet 

Often  did  we  come,  and  long  did  we  linger  to 
gaae  on  the  sublime  scene  from  the  top  of  the  Stone 
Tower.  Each  day  we  retnmed  with  renewed  in- 
terest, and  descended  its  steps  for  the  last  time 
with  a  feeling  nearly  akin  to  sadness. 

On  leaving  the  Tower,  a  beautiful  walk,  follow- 
in|^  round  the  shore  of  the  island,  invited  us  to 
prolong  our  homeward  ramble  when  the  day  was 
ended.  Fanciful  summer-houses  and  rude  bcoiches 
are  placed  at  convenient  intervals  along  the  path, 
for  which  one  feels  truly  grateful  after  his  first 
day's  visit  to  Nisgara.  The  Grand  Rapids  are  seen 
to  best  advantage  in  a  stroll  along  this  path.  The 
water  dashes  along  with  incredible  velocity,  de- 
scending at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  feet  in  a  mile. 
Over  the  ledges  and  fragments  of  rocks  it  breaks 
with  tremendous  violence,  tossing  huge  masses  of 
foam  many  feet  in  the  air.    Half  way  toward  the 


upper  extremity  of  the  island  are  the  Moss  Islands— 
a  cluster,  each  of  which  is  a  gem  in  itself.  Beauti- 
fully does  the  deep  shade  of  the  overhanging  trees 
contrast  with  the  labyrinth  of  bright  water  that 
lovingly  encircles  them,  lingering  a  moment  ere  it 
hurries  onward. 

'*  TIm  tihrery  wtten  •oanely  Mem  to  itnf  , 
And  7«t  thej  flid«  like  lMqn>inMt  twar." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  the  road 
passes  near  the  ruins  of  the  cottage  where  lived 
the  Hermit  of  Niagara.  His  solitaiy  life,  his  sin- 
gular fascination  with  the  place,  and  his  tragic 
fate  are  all  woven  into  a  legend,  with  which  every 
one  who  visits  the  Oataraet  will  be  made  acquainted. 
Although  weaiy  and  exhausted  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  we  always  turned  reluctantly  to  leave  the 
islands  of  Niagara.  Often  did  we  return  in  the  even- 
ing to  enjoy  the  scene  by  moonlight,  when  the  indis- 
tinct blendings  of  the  mellow  light  and  shade  pro- 
duce that  dreamy  obscurity  in  which  the  imsginar 
tion  best  loves  to  revel.  Till  a  late  hour  of  the 
night  did  we  look  out  from  the  lofty  windows  of 
the  Cataract  House  upon  the  gleaming  waters, 
whose  deep  monotone  at  last  lulled  us  to  repose. 

In  faiiy-like  appearance  the  moordit  view  is  said 
to  be  eclipsed  only  by  the  winter  sceneiy  of  the 
Falls.  Then  the  rocks  are  incrusted  with  transpa- 
rent ice,  and  the  f^eesing  mist  settles  like  an  enamel 
of  radiant  diamonds  on  trunk,  and  branch,  and 
leaf  over  all  the  forest  Then  the  scene  is  said 
less  to  resemble  earth  than  some 

"Falrr  palaee,  thst  ootlatta  the  night. 
And  fkdu  not  in  the  glonr  of  the  ran; 
Where  oiyital  eolnmu  aend  forth  slender  ahafte. 
And  etwting  arahes  and  fantaetlo  eialei 
Wind  from  tlie  lifht  in  hrightnen,  and  are  lo«t 
Among  the  crowded  pillan.** 


EXAGGS&ATION. 


If  there  is  any  mannerism  that  is  universal  among 
mankind,  it  is  Uiat  of  coloring  too  highly  the  things 
we  describe.  We  can  not  be  content  with  a  simple 
relation  of  truth;  we  must  exaggerate;  we  must 
have  "a  little  too  much  red  in  the  brush."  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  dark  night  that  was  not  ''pitch 
dark,"  of  a  strong  man  that  was  not "  as  strong  as 
a  horse,"  or  of  a  miiy  road  that  was  not  several 
feet  deept  We  "would  walk  fifty  miles  on  foot"  to 
see  the  man  who  never  caricatures  any  subject  on 
which  he  speaks.  But  where  is  such  a  man  to  be 
found?  "From  rosy  mom  to  dewy  eve,"  in  our 
conversation  we  are  constantly  outraging  truth. 
If  somewhat  wakeful  in  the  night,  "we  scarcely 
had  a  wink  of  sleep;"  if  our  sleeves  get  a  little 
damp  in  a  shower,  we  axe  "as  wet  as  if  dragged 
through  a  brook;"  if  a  breese  blows  up  while  we 
are  "in  the  chops  of  the  channel,"  the  waves  sxe 
sore  to  "run  mountain  high;"  and  if  a  man  grows 
rich,  we  all  say  he  "rolls  in  money,-"  or  if  we  sof- 
fet  the  slightest  pang,  we  say  we  suffer  more  than 
the  psngs  of  death. 
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THE  ATTBAOTIONS  OP  HBAVEN. 


THB  ATTEACTI0N8  OF  HBAVBN. 


BT  BXV.   B.  B.  BBBOX.B. 


"What  is  the  most  attracUye  featue  of  heaven  V* 
waa  the  inquiiy  once  started  in  a  social  circle.  One 
of  the  company,  eveiy  fiber  of  whose  seal  was 
tremulous  with  sacred  song,  exclaimed,  with  ani- 
mated voice  and  gesture, "  The  principal  attraction 
of  heaven  I  It  will  be  its  ^and  chair,  composed 
not  only  of  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thou- 
sand, but  the  redeemed  of  all  countries  and  ages, 
singing  the  new  9ong,  and  pouring  out  such  a  tide 
of  glorious  harmony  as  to  fill  all  heaven,  and  melt 
and  subdue  all  hearts." 

"Heaven  tetms  with  lovely  features  to  me," 
meekly  replied  one  formed  for  tender  friendships, 
and  who  had  followed  several  loved  ones  to  the 
grave;  "but  the  chief  attraction  is  the  prospect  it 
furnishes  of  reunion  with  my  dear  friends  from 
whom  I  have  been  separated,  and  who  before  me 
have  entered  upon  its  enjoyment" 

"Heaven  responds  to  my  heart's  desire,"  ex- 
claimed one  who  loved  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  whose  heart  was  a  complete  flame  of  Chris- 
tian love— "heaven  responds  to  my  heart's  desire 
just  in  proportion  as  it  brings  me  nearer  to  the  side 
of  my  blessed  Savior,  and  furnishes  more  intimate 
communion  with  him." 

Among  the  company  was  a  feeble  itinerant,  with 
a  sickly  body  and  daily  sufferings,  and  whose  phys- 
ical infirmities  reminded  him  that  his  frail  taber- 
nacle would  soon  be  down.  And,  indeed,  he  very 
soon  passed  away  in  Christian  triumph,  to  enjoy  the 
attractions  of  heaven.  He  listened  attentively  to 
those  around  him,  and  then  said  that  "his  severe 
and  protracted  suffsrings  had  endeared  heaven  to 
him  as  a  place  of  rest." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  a  number  of  persons 
who  ardently  long  for  heaven,  each  one  will  differ 
in  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  its  principal 
attraction.  This  may  be  owing  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  diffiarent  circumstances,  temperaments, 
degrees  of  piety,  and  knowledge. 

But  it  is  a  pleasing  thought,  that  however  vari- 
ous the  favorite  views  of  heaven  entertained  by  the 
truly  pious,  it  will  be  found  to  give  ample  scope  for 
the  gratification  of  every  desiro  and  variety  of  taste. 
If  you  wish  to  study  the  mifBteriet  of  redemption  when 
you  arrive  at  heaven,  you  can  employ  your  enlarged 
knowledge  in  the  study  of  that  wondrous  plan 
which  has  transformed  so  many  sinful  rebels  into 
burning  seraphs.  If  you  wish  to  look  into  the 
intrieaeiee  of  the  divine  government,  and  see  how 
every  affliction  and  trial  have  been  taken  up,  woven 
into  the  divine  plan,  and  made  to  subserve  your  spir- 
itual interests,  the  book  of  providence  will  be  open, 
and  you  will  find  that  its  lucid  pages  will  amply 
"justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  If  you  love 
singing  and  praise,  you  will  find  an  unnumbered 
host  whose  hearts  and  tongues,  attuned  to  the 
songs  of  seraphs,  will  pour  forth  anthems  of  praises. 


whose  melody  and  sweetness  will  steal  your  heut 
and  cause  a  blissful  forgetf ulness  of  aught  beodcL 
If  you  love  to  survey  the  works  of  God  snd  gue 
upon  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  go  and  look  upon 
the  temple  of  God,  and  mark  its  beauties  and  sur- 
vey its  fair  proportions;  and  when  your  eyes  hare 
feasted  upon  the  sight,  go  and  travene  the  citj  of 
our  God,  whose  walls  are  precious  stone,  whose 
gates  are  set  with  pearl,  whose  stxeefas  are  pared 
with  gold,  whose  light  is  the  gloiy  of  God.  Whea 
you  are  satiate  with  these  beauties,  then  go  and 
wander  along  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life,  mark 
the  sweet  flow  of  its  crystal  waters,  and  pluck  the 
fragrant  flowers  that  rejoice  upon  its  banks;  then 
lift  your  eyes  to  the  tree  of  life,  whose  fruit  is 
monthly  and  whose  foliage  is  so  beautilul;  thea 
lift  your  eyes  still  higher  to  the  glorious  heareiu 
above,  whose  beautiful  concave  shall  never  be 
darkened  with  angry  storms,  but  where  fleecj 
clouds  catch  the  reflections  of  divine  gloiy  snd 
float  in  every  imaginable  form  of  beauty.  If  joo 
wish  to  study  the  trhanpks  of  dvrine  greet,  go 
among  that  heavenly  host,  and  learn  how  many 
drunkards  have  taken  the  cup  of  salvation;  hov 
many  murderers  have  been  purged  from  their  fool 
stains  by  the  blood  of  the  crucified;  how  many 
swearers  have  learned  to  call  Jesus  Lord,  hj  the 
Holy  Ghost;  how  many  Sabbath-breakera  ha?e  en- 
tered on  an  eternal  Sabbath  of  rest;  how  man j  liars 
have  learned  the  truth,  and  by  it  been  made  free; 
how  many  beggars  wear  a  crown,  and  many  poor 
have  "an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  snd 
that  fadeth  not  away."  If  you  love  to  dwell  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  blessed  Sariw,  go 
and  bask  in  his  transcendent  glory,  and  gace  upon 
his  glorified  humanity  and  matchless  beauty,  and, 
as  he  smiles  upon  you,  the  raptures  of  your  soul 
will  be  past  utterance,  and  you  will  feel  that  ewry- 
loAere  there  are  attracttons  in  heaven.  \ 


WEST'S  CH&I8T  HEALING  THE  SICI. 

The  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  requested  West  to 
aid  them  in  erecting  a  hospital  for  the  sick  of 
his  native  town:  he  told  them  his  cireomstanoes 
scarcely  admitted  of  his  being  generous,  hat  he 
would  aid  them  after  his  own  way,  and  paint  them 
a  picture,  if  they  would  provide  a  place  to  leceiTe 
it  in  their  new  building.  They  were  pleased  with 
this,  and  Christ  healing  the  Sick  waa  painted  for 
Philadelphia. 

When  exhibited  in  London,  the  rush  to  see  it 
waa  very  great;  the  praise  it  obtaLned  was  high, 
and  the  British  Institution  ofifered  him  three  thou- 
sand guineas  for  the  work.  West  accepted  the 
offer,  for  he  was  poor,  but  he  was  to  be  allowed  to 
make  a  copy,  with  alterations,  for  his  natire  place. 
He  did  so;  and  when  the  copy  went  to  Amencs, 
the  profits  arising  from  its  exhibition  enaMed  the 
conunittee  of  the  hospital  to  enlarge  the  building 
and  receive  more  patients. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
FintMathodlst  in  ChillicoUxe— Rev.  H.  Smith  ▼isita  it  in  17W~ 
He  forms  Bcioto  eireuit— Xxttftcta  from  hia  jonmal— His  notte* 
of  Dr.  TiOa  and  wif«-Forma  th«  flnt  M«t]iodiat  •oeiflt^  in  ChU- 
licothe— Firat  qaartorly  meeting  held  there-^Bistaop  Aabary'a 
▼iait  to  it  in  1803— Hia  visit  in  1808— W/a  notice  of  the  society  in 
1807— His  first  elua  aoctinc  tbers— His  great  desias  to  m«  tho 
OoTemor— A  mistake— Eztrsct  from  Bishop  Asharj's  journal— 
First  sight  of  the  Bishop— Description  of  his  person— His  preach- 
ing— Aneedota  of  him  and  Rev.  Ht.  Xing. 

As  promifled  in  our  last  chapter,  ^re  come  now  to 
say  something  of  the  Methodist  society  in  Ohilli- 
cothe,  as  it  was  in  1807,  when  W.  remoyed  to  that 
town.  Bat  before  we  proceed  farther,  it  will  be 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  origin  d  Methodism  in  that  place,  and  to  trace 
its  progress  down  to  the  time  we  speak  of. 

Who  the  first  Methodists  were,  who  settled  in 
ChillicoChe,  we  have  now  no  certain  knowledge; 
bat  beliere  that  Doctor  Edward  Tiffin  and  Ererard 
Harr,  both  local  preachers  in  the  Church,  and  their 
wives,  were  among  the  earliest  J)r.  Tiffin,  we 
learn,  settled  there  in  1796,  soon  after  the  town  was 
laid  out  Whether  any  Methodist  traveling  minis- 
ter visited  and  preached  there  prior  to  1799,  we  are 
not  informed.  In  the  antamn  of  that  year  the  Rev. 
Henry  Smith,  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  was  in- 
structed by  his  presiding  elder,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Poythress,  of  the  Kentucky  district,  to  "go  up  to 
the  Scioto  and  form  a  circuit  there."  In  October 
Mr.  Smith  reached  his  new  field  of  labor,  and,  after 
exploring  it,  he  formed  a  three  weeks'  eireuit.  This 
was  the  Scioto  circuit,  embracing  Chillicothe  as  one 
of  its  appointments,  and  comprehending  the  whole 
▼alley  of  the  Scioto  and  its  tributary  streams.  The 
following  eztAust  from  Mr.  Smith's  "Recollections 
and  Reflections  of  an  Old  Itinerant,"  will  throw 
some  lig^t  on  this  part  of  our  narrative.  We  copy 
from  page  3S6-338: 

"Sunday,  October  13, 1799, 1  preached-«t  An- 
thony Davenport's,  on  Deer  creek,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Chillicothe— on  Acts  xvi,  9,  and  the  good 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  attended  the  word,  and  many 
wept,  some  for  joy  and  othen  for  sorrow,  while  all 
were  deeply  attentive.  Here  Dr.  Tiffin  had  organ- 
ized a  society,  and  had  his  regular  appointments. 
I  met  the  class,  and  the  Lord  was  present,  in  love 
and  power,  to  refresh  his  dear  children.        •         • 

"Monday,  the  14th,  I  rode  down  the  river  to 
Chillicothe  and  put  up  with  Dr.  Tiffin,  with  whom 
I  had  been  long  acquainted  [in  Virginia.]  The 
Doctor  had  often  preached  in  our  neighborhood, 
and  sometimes  at  my  father's.  He  and  his  excel- 
lent wife  received  me  as  a  messenger  of  Christ,  and 
treated  me  with  great  kindness.  Sister  Tiffin  was 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  heavenly  minded 
women  I  ever  saw.  She  was  a  mother  in  our  Israel 
indeed.  About  that  time  a  report  was  put  in  cireu- 
lation  that  the  Doctor  had  given  up  his  religion;  he 
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laughed  at  it  and  said,  'It  woald  not  do  for  me  to 
backslide,  for  my  wife  would  let  me  have  no  peace.' 
The  Doctor,  however,  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
religions  exereises  in  Chillicothe  out  of  his  own 
fsmily:  he  had  his  reasons  for  it 

"Tuesday  evening,  October  IS,  1799, 1  preached 
my  first  sermon  in  Chillicothe— I  think  in  a  school- 
house— to  quite  a  respectable  congregation.  It  was 
thought,  by  some,  that  half  the  congregation  had 
never  heard  a  Methodist  preacher  before;  but  I 
never  saw  a  people  more  orderiy  and  attentive,  ex- 
cept one  poor  drunkard,  who  came  in  drunk,  and 
made  a  little  distoibance;  but  the  people  nere  so 
anxious  to  hear  that  they  paid  veiy  little  attention 
to  him.  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  Lord  was  with 
me,  and  assisted  me  in  this  firat  eflbrt.  From  that 
time  I  preached  in  the  town  once  in  three  weeks, 
when  I  could  get  a  place  to  preach  in,  and,  gener- 
erally,  in  a  school-house.  There  was  a  log-house, 
called  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  but  I  had 
no  access  to  it  The  morals  of  the  people  were 
such  as  is  common  in  newly  settled  countries,  and 
religion  was  despised,  particularly  Methodism. 
We  had,  however,  a  few  faithful  souls,  who  held 
fast  their  integrity  and  adorned  their  profession. 

"Sunday,  July  7, 1800, 1  preached  to  a  large  and 
serious  congregation  at  Davenport's,  on  Deer  creek, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  rode  twelve  miles  to  Chilli- 
cothe, and  preached  again  under  the  ^ees,  it  being 
a  pleasant  evening.  There  and  then  I  or^nked  ike 
Jiret  Metkoditt  seeiefy  in  CkUiieMe,  All  those  who 
had  been  memben  in  other  places,  and  brought 
their  certificates  with  them,  did  not  come  forwird. 
I  visited  several  families  the  next  day,  and  got  a 
few  more  to  join,  so  that  we  had  eiffhUen  to  begin 
with.  I  wish  I  could  give  their  names.  Doctor 
Tiffin  retained  his  memberehip  at  Davenport's. 

"The  following  March  we  wished  to  hold  our 
quarterly  meeting  in  Chillicothe,  but  we  had  no 
house  to  hold  it  in.  One  of  the  brethren  spoke  to 
a  Presbyterian  elder  for  the  use  of  their  house.  He 
spoke  to  his  pastor,  who  sent  us  word  that  he  had 
no  objection.  [This  was  probably  the  Rev.  Robert 
0.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  who  died  there  some  two  yean 
since.]  So  we  published  our  meeting  to  begin  on 
the  S8th  of  Mareh,  1801.  I  rode  all  the  way  to 
Kentucky  to  prevail  on  the  Rev.  William  Burke  to 
attend  our  quarterly  meeting.  On  the  85th  we 
crossed  the  Ohio  river,  and  I  fint  introduced  him 
into  the  north-western  territory.  On  Saturday,  the 
28th,  brsther  Burke  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
Chillicothe,  fh>m  Hebrews  xi,  1 .  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  99th,  we  had  a  most  precious  sacrament; 
the  Lord  greatly  blessed  his  poor  despised  disci- 
ples. We  had  a  large  and  interesting  congregation, 
to  whom  the  servant  of  the  Lord  preached  with 
power  from  on  high,  and  the  people  were  not 
only  attentive,  but  considerably  moved  under  the 
word.  Never  did  our  brother  pay  a  more  season- 
able and  acceptable  visit  to  any  people.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  one  living  that  knows  more  about  the 
difficulties  that  Methodism  had  to  contend  with  st 
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ito  fint  introdoctioii  into  Ohilltcotlie  than  I  do. 
Tnio,  there  was  not  much  done  during  my  itay 
there.  But  one  thing  I  know,  we  did  not  give  up 
the  ship,  thoQgh  we  had  to  contend  herd  with  ad- 
rerae  etorma." 

]£r.  Smith  remained  on  the  Scioto  circuit  till  the 
autumn  of  1803;  but  he  makes  no  farther  mention 
of  the  Bocietj  in  ChiUicothe.  Biehop  Asbuiy  yia- 
ited  the  place  the  following  year,  and  writea  thva 
in  hie  journal— ^ol,  iii,  page  116: 

"Satnrdaj*  September  24»  1803^  I  rode  to  ChiUi- 
cothe [from  White  Brown's,  on  Deer  creek,]  fifteen 
miles,  through  lands  generally  rich.  We  passed 
some  of  those  mounds  and  intronchments  which 
still  astonish  all  who  risit  this  country,  and  give 
rise  to  many  conjectures  respecting  their  origin: 
'shadows,  clouds,  and  darknoa  rest,'  and  will  rest 
'upon  them.'  In  the  state-house,  which  also  an- 
swers for  a  court-house,  [court-house  used  also  for  a 
state-house?]  I  preached  to  about  fire  hundred 
hearere,  and  would  have  had  more  had  not  the  rain 
prevented.  OhiUicothe  stands  upon  the  point  of 
confluence  of  the  Scioto  river  and  Paint  ereek. 
[This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  the  confluence  of 
those  streams  is  about  four  miles  below  the  town, 
with  several  thousand  acres  of  land  intervening.] 
On  Monday  we  eame  away  from  Governor  Edward 
Tiffin's  across  the  fat  lands  of  the  Paint  ereek." 

Bishop  Asbury  visited  OhiUicothe  again  in  1805, 
where  he  arrived  on  .Wednesday,  8q>tember  4th, 
and  remained  tiU  the  Saturday  foUowing  at  Gov^ 
emor  Tiffin's,  where,  he  says— journal,  voL  iii,  p. 
177..«I  was  happUy  employed  in  reading  the 
Portrait  of  St  Paul  by  divine  Fletcher.  I  preached 
at  ChiUicothe— we  have  exoesaive  heat  My  mind 
ia  in  great  peace." 

This  brings  na  to  the  period  mentioned  in  the 
fint  paragraph  of  this  chaptei^-May,  1807— from 
which  time  tiU  1829,  the  histoxy  of  Methodism  in 
OhiUicothe  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
W.,  in  whose  autobiography  frequent,  and  often 
extended  notices  thereof  are  recorded.  From  these 
we  shaU  hereafter  draw  such  material  as  occasion 
may  seem  to  caU  for.  | 

The  Methodist  society  in  OhUlicothe,  in  1807, 
j    numbered  about   seventy  members.     They  were 
I    mostly  Virginians,  from  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
;    and  the  remainder  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maiy- 
'    land.    The  society  was  embraced  in  the  Scioto  cir- 
!    cult— Anthony  Houston  and  J.  MUton  Ladd  preach- 
;    ere  for  that  year.    This  cireuit  covered  the  entire 
vaUey  of  the  Scioto,  and  had  then  a  membership  of 
six  hundred  and  seventy.    The  whole  state  then 
contained  but  seven  cireuits,  fifteen  preachera,  and 
about  four  thousand  membere.    Forty-five  yean 
have  elapsed  since  that  period,  and  these  seven  cir- 
cuits have  grown  into  three  entire  and  strong  con- 
ferences, and  laige  portions  of  two  othere,  with  six 
hundred  traveling  preachen,  and  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  I    "So 
mightUy  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevaUed." 
On  the  first  Sabbath  morning  after  hia  arrival  in  j 


town,  W.  repaired,  at  nine  o'chx^,  to  class  meetiDg, 
with  his  certificate  of  membenhip.  The  c1us~ 
which,  we  think,  then  embraced  aU  the  male  mem- 
bers-—met  in  the  lower  room  of  the  "old  bamcb/' 
north-west  comer  of  Walnut  and  Second  streeti, 
which  room  the  society  used  also  as  a  place  of  pub- 
lic worehip.  W.,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  ob- 
scurity, and  had  never  seen  any  thing  of  Uie  (mk 
monde,  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  a  governor  of  a 
sovereign  state;  and  somehow  had  imbibed  great 
veneration  for  the  office,  so  as  to  almost  imagine 
that  the  person  of  the  chief  magistrate  would  be 
invested  with  some  sort  of  visible  distinetion  or 
dignity,  or  some  regal,  offieial  insignia,  bj  which 
he  could  be  readUy  singled  out  He  had  been  a^ 
customed  to  see  Methodism  deepised,  ridieakd,  and 
persecuted.  And  he  thought  it  a  strange  thing 
that  a  member  of  that  "seet,  every-whsre  spokes 
against,"  should  be  chosen  for  governor  of  a  large 
and  flourishing  state;  and  atiU  stranger  thai  the 
governor  should  be  a  Methodist  preacher  1  He  had 
often  heard  of  Governor  Tiffin;  and  slthoogh  he 
had  never  seen  him,  he  loved  and  respected  him 
because  he  was  a  Methodist,  and,  moreover,  a  Meth- 
odist preaoher.  Learning  that  the  Govenor  vai 
punctual  in  attending  hia  class,  W.  was  much 
pleased  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  him  there; 
Soon  alUir  he  entered  the  daaa-room,  a  small,  plain- 
looking  man,  with  a  very  bald  head,  a  round  bet 
and  expressive  countenance,  but  nothing  elae  in  hii 
pereon  that  would  attract  notice,  commenced  the 
exercises  with  singing  and  prayer,  and  thai  spoke 
to  the  class,  which  he  did  with  much  wsmth  and 
animation.  During  the  progress  of  ths  meeting, 
the  green  young  brother  from  the  Ksnawha  had, 
"with  sharpened,  sly  inapeetion,"  sasnned  the  lit- 
tle company  of  brethren  present,  to  see  if  he  could 
single  out  from  among  them  the  distingaiabed 
brother  who  was  "governor  of  the  slate  of  Ohio, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  mUitsiy  snd  naral 
foroea  thereoL"  Bat  this  he  found  no  esaytaik. 
He  looked  in  vain  for  the  "visiUe  distinction  "or 
"regal  insignia"  of  office,  and  had  well-nigh  come 
to  the  conduaion  that "  hia  exoellency  "  would  have 
to  be  marked  on  the  elasa-bm^  "absent"  Bat 
after  carefuUy  considering  the  claims  of  the  eey 
few  whose  personal  bearing  and  appearance  seemed 
to  be  at  aU  entitled  to  consideration,  he  finall/  ictr 
tied  down  upon  a  stout,  muscular,  and  rather  con- 
sequential-looking gentleman  who  sat  nesr  the  stand 
used  for  a  pulpit,  whose  large,  bald  hesd,  florid 
complexion,  and  somewhat  stem  oonnteosnoe-as 
of  one  "bom  to  command"  oeemed  to  give  hp 
prominence  above  his  feUows.  This,  thought  W., 
must  surely  be  the  Governor.  But  to  resolve  the 
doubt,  when  the  meeting  was  closed,  he  asked  a 
brother  who  sat  at  hia  elbow: 

"Is  Governor  Tiffin  present,  brother?" 

"Yes,"  repUed  he. 

"  WiU  you  please  point  him  out  tome f  saidW. 

"Why,"  responded  the  brother,  "ik§t  Wile  ■« 
lofte  led  the  cla$§  is  Governor  Tiffin." 
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"Indeed!"  e«*.1iiiined  W.,  ^l  had  mistaken  Oiat 
brother  who  sat  next  the  stand  for  him." 

"  That,"  rspUed  tiie  other,  with  an  ansh  smile  at 
the  Unnder  of  the  jonng  stranger,  "that  is— &att, 
tie  tmUori"  [That  was  the  cognomen  hj  which 
oior  wcfthy  brother  Scott  was  oommonlj  known,  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name.] 

Idttte  did  W.  think  that  the  "little  man  who  led 
the  dass"  that  morning,  should  become  his  most 
intimate  and  ardent  friend  and  benefactor;  and  that 
the  jonng  Kanawha  brother  should,  in  alter  jears, 
become  his  class*leaderi 

We  lecnr  again  to  Bishop  Asburf 's  jomrnd,  and 
copy  ihe  following  passage  from  vol.  iii,  page  333: 

"Friday,  September  4, 1807.  We  came  away  to 
Ohillicothe:  O,  the  mud  and  the  trees  in  the  path  I 
[Occasioned  by  'an  awful  storm  of  thunder,  hail, 
and  rain,'  which  the  Bishop  narrowly  escaped 
being  caught  in  the  eyening  before.]  Reading 
doaely  on  Saturday.  In  our  neat,  new  house  I 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  morning  to  about  five 
hundred  hearers,  on  1  Peter  It,  17, 18.  I  spoke 
about  an  hour.  There  are  some  pleasing  and  some 
unpleasing  accounts  here— some  little  trouble  in 
the  society;  but  great  prospects  all  around  in  the 
countiy.  The  sitting  of  conference  will  be  of  Ood 
for  good  to  souls:  we  have  been  praying  the  whole 
year  for  this.  •  •  •  •  • 

"Monday  and  Tuesday,  closely  reading.  On 
Wednesday  we  rode  to  Deer  creek.  [Probably  at 
White  Brown's,  his  old  friend.]  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  selecting  hymns  and  reading  Mar- 
shall's life  of  Washington,  nearly  three  thousand 
pages  in  four  volumes:  only  BsaKfeef  Wa$hin^n 
can  I  give  it  the  preference  to  Qordon's  History  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Sabbath  13.  At  the  Deer 
creek  camp-ground  I  gave  them  a  discourse  on  3 
Oor.  vi,  1.  In  the  evening  we  returned  to  Ohilli- 
cothe. 

''On  Monday,  [September  14,]  we  opened  our 
conference  in  great  peace  and  love,  and  continued 
sitting,  day  by  day,  till  Friday  neon.  A  delegation 
of  seven  members  was  chosen  to  the  Oeneral  con- 
ference. -  There  were  thirteen  preachers  added,  and 
we  found  an  addition  of  two  thousand  to  the  soci- 
ety in  these  bounds;  seven  deacons  were  elected 
and  ordained,  and  ten  elders:  two  preachers  only 
located;  sizty-siz  preachers  were  stationed." 

The  conference  here  spoken  of  by  the  Bishop,  is 
that  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our  last  chap- 
ter; and  "our  neat,  new  house,"  in  which  he 
preached,  was  the  little  chapel  therein  described, 
and  juflt  then  finished. 

This  was  the  first  time  W.  had  ever  seen  a  Meth- 
odist bishop.  He  had,  many  years  before,  read 
that  portion  of  Bishop  Asbury's  Journal  then  pub- 
lished, and  had  heard  much  of  him,  and  enter- 
tained great  veneration  for  his  person,  his  character, 
and  ofiSca  When  he  first  saw  the  good  Bishop,  he 
gaaed  upon  him  with  feelings  of  profound  rever- 
ence and  respect  His  penon  was  tall  and  slender; 
his  arms  long;  his  hce  thin  and  care-worn,  with 


strongly  marked  featuna^and  wrinkled  brow;  light 
blue  eyes,  which  usually  seemed  about  half  closed; 
his  eomj^esdon  pale,  indicating  infirm  health;  his 
countenaiice  grave^  solemn,  pensive,  and  deeply 
thoughtful,  but  not  remarkably  expressive;  his  thin 
gray  locks  hung  with  graeeful  curl  around  his  col- 
lar. His  dress  was  plain  and  simple^  yet  very  neat: 
a  straight-breasted  ooat  of  black  cloth,  with  single 
collar,  and  a  long  vest  and  small  clothes  of  Ae 
same  msterial,  with  black  stockings  and  ^oes,  and 
a  drab  hat  with  low,  square  crown  and  broad  brim, 
veiy  much  like  one  of  his  old  worn-out  hats  which 
is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Delaware.  His  step,  when  he  walked, 
had  lost  the  elastioi^  of  youth,  and  indicated 
Iseblenesa,  and  was  supported  by  a  long  cane.  His 
whole  iqppearance  was  unique— dignified,  veaer- 
sble,  i^postolic.  His  voice^  in  the  pulpit,  was  mas- 
culine, full,  and  strong,  and  he  spoke  "with  all 
authority."  In  his  sermons  he  was  methodical, 
presenting  eveiy  point  with  great  clearness,  and 
his  applications  were  MmarkaUy  pointed,  awaken- 
ing, and  sonl-stairing.  He  was  not  eloquent,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term;  but  he  possessed  sU  the 
important  elements  constituting  an  able  minister 
of  Chiist— "a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth," 
and  giving  to  all  their  "portion  of  meat  in  due 


But  it  was  not  our  iatention— nor  would  our  lim- 
its permit  ua— to  portray  the  character  of  this  dia- 
tittgttiAed  man  of  Ood*  That  will  doubtless  be 
dene  ftiMy  by  his  biographer,  if  he  should  ever 
have  one.  Bat  we  most  aak  the  reader's  indulgenee 
while  we  mlate  an  anecdote  of  the  good  Bishop, 
which  just  now  occurs  to  us.  It  was  related  to  us 
about  fifiy  years  ago  by  the  brother  of  the  young 
preacher  mentioned  in  it»  and  may  not  be  known  ta 
his  iMographera. 

Jn  the  spring  of  18Q3,  we  think,  the  Bishop  and 
some  eight  or  ten  traveling  pzeachets,  on  their  way 
to.  the  Baltimore  conference,  stopped  for  the  night 
in.  Shippensburg,  Penn.  While  there,  he  received 
a  viait  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  King,  a  distingniahed 
divine  in  another  branch  of  the  Christian  Ohureh, 
and  pastor  of  the  Big  Spring  congregation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  town.  The  Bishop,  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  writing  when  Dr.  King  was  in- 
troduced, aroee  and  received  him  very  courteously 
and  seated  him.  The  Doctor  immediately,  and 
somewhat  abruptly,  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
Bishop  and  the  Methodist  preachers  generally,  for 
holding  and  disseminating  fUse  and  unscriptural 
doctrines,  as  he  alleged.  The  Bishop  hesrd  him 
for  a  few  minutes  without  making  any  r^ly,  and 
finding  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  controversy, 
he  excused  himself  to  the  Rev.  Doctor  for  not  en* 
gaging  in  a  discussion,  as  he  was  then  pressed  for 
time,  and  begged  to  refer  him  to  one  of  the  prsaeh- 
en  present— who  were  all  then  in  the  room— and 
turning  to  the  youngest  one  among  tbem,  he  said 
to  him:  "Brother  Askins,  will  yon  i^ease  to  hear 
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what  broClier  King  has  to  say,  and  attend  to  himf" 
and  then  nsnmed  his  writing. 

The  Ber.  Geoige  Askins  was  a  small,  spare  man, 
of  delicate  appeaiaace,  with  one  leg  abont  six 
inches  shorter  than  the  other,  occasioned  by  white 
swelling  in  his  early  boyhood.  He  was  aged  about 
twenty  yeaxs,  and  possessed  intelleetnal  powers,  a 
keen  and  penetrating  mind,  and  a  maturity  of  judg- 
ment rarely  met  with  in  one  of  his  years.  He  was 
well  "posted  up"  on  all  the  subjects  of  controTersy 
between  CalTlnists  and  Arminians;  and  in  skill 
and  tact  in  the  discussion  thereof,  either  in  the  pul- 
pit or  in  debate,  he  had  few  equals. 

On  being  turned  over  to  Mr.  Askins,  Dr.  King 
looked  round  toward  him,  and  seeing  his  youthful 
and  crippled  appearance,  and  feeling,  perhaps,  a 
little  indignant  at  what  he  considered  an  inten- 
tional disrespect,  sbruptly  and  sneeringly  said  to 
Hr.  Askins: 

"And  pray,  sir,  where  did  you  study  divinity?" 

"In  the  school  of  Christ,  sir,"  repUed  Mr.  A. 

"And  do  you  presume,"  said  the  Doctor)  turning 
again  to  the  Bishop,  "to  set  up  decrepit  boys  to 
teach  divinity  to  the  people?" 

"Examine  him.  Doctor,"  quickly  replied  one  of 
the  preachen  present;  "although  not  'of  age,'  'he 
can  speak  for  himself.' " 

The  Doctor  half  arose  from  his  chair,  apparently 
with  the  attention  to  retire;  but  seemed  to  take  a 
second  thought,  and  concluded,  before  he  retired, 
just  to  demolish  the  young  theologian,  by  way  of 
punishment  for  the  seeming  disrespect  shown  him. 
He  then,  with  magesterial  air,  propounded  to  him 
some  intenogatories  on  polemic  divinity,  which  he 
doubted  not  would  at  once  entangle  and  confound 
the  young  tyro.  These  Mr.  Askins  promptly  and 
ably  replied  to;  and  then  in  turn  catechised  the 
learned  Doctor,  and  proposed  difficulties  in  his 
creed  which  the  Doctor  was  put  to  all  he  knew  to 
answer,  and  sometimes  attempted  to  evade;  but  he 
was  followed  up  so  closely  and  akillfuUy  by  his 
youthful  antagonist^  that  he  became  somewhat  eon- 
ftised,  and  losing  his  temper,  he  arose  and  was 
about  retiring  sbruptly,  when  the  Bishop,  who  had 
his  eye  on  him,  strsightening  himsdf  up  in  his 
seat,  said,  in  a  peculiariy  soothing  tone,  "Brother 
King,  let  us  have  a  word  of  prayer  together  before 
you  go;"  and  laying  down  his  pen  and  rising  from 
his  seat,  he  added,  in  his  solemn  and  impressive 
manner,  "Let  u§  pray"  Down  they  all  went  on 
their  knees,  except  the  Doctor,  who  stood  with  his 
hsnd  on  the  door-latch.  The  good  Bishop  prayed 
veiy  feelingly  and  fervently  for  "brother  King,"  by 
name,  that  God  would  graciously  open  his  eyes  and 
awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  need  of  a  Savior,  and 
convert  him,  and  then  divinely  call  and  qualify 
him  to  "preach  the  unsesrehable  riches  of  Cbnat" 
to  his  congregation;  that  he  might "  take  heed  unto 
himself,  and  unto  the  doctrine,"  as  taught  in  God's 
word,  and  thereby  "both  save  himsrif  and  them 
(hat  hear  him,"  to  all  which  the  preachen  re- 
fervent  "amen I"    Pmyer  ended,  the 


Doctor  hastily  opened  the  door,  and  silenlly  sad 
unceremoniously  withdrew. 

Since  writing- the  foregoing,  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Ladies'  Bepositoxy,  far  August,  a  gnphie  sketch  of 
the  character  of  Bishop  Asboiy,  by  the  new  editor. 
But  our  brief  notice  of  the  Bishop  doea  not  embrsce 
any  thing  contained  in  that  article.  We  may  have 
occasion  to  introduce  that  venerable  man  again  to 
the  readen  of  the  BepoaiUny  in  some  fiitnra  diap- 
ter.  The  aketches  of  some  of  the  eariy  Methodiets 
in  Chillicothe  sre,  for  want  of  room,  laid  over  lor 
our  next  chapter,  if  we  shall  even  then  be  able  to 
reach  them. 
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Wb  had  no  home,  we  only  had 

A  shelter  for  our  head: 
How  poor  we  were,  how  scantily 

We  all  were  clothed  and  fed  I 
But  though  a  wretched  little  child, 

I  know  not  why  or  how, 
I  did  not  feel  it  half  so  much 

As  I  can  feel  it  nowl 

When  mother  sat  at  night  and  sewed. 

My  rest  was  calm  and  deep; 
I  did  not  know  that  she  was  tired. 

Or  that  she  needed  sleep. 
She  wrapped  the  covering  round  our  bed. 

In  many  an  ample  fold; 
She  had  not  half  so  much  herself 

To  keep  her  from  the  cold. 

I  know  it  now,  I  know  it  sU — 

They  knew  it  then  above— 
Her  life  of  patient  sacrifice. 

And  never-tiring  love. 
I  know,  for  then  her  tasks  seemed 

We  all  were  grown  beside— 
How  glad  she  must  have  been  to  go 

After  the  baby  died  1 

I  do  not  care  to  deck  me  now. 

With  costly  robe  or  gaud — 
My  mother  dressed  so  plain  at  home. 

And  never  went  abroad. 
I  do  not  ever  want  a  shroud 

Of  linen,  white  and  pure- 
She  made  our  little  baby  one 

That  was  so  coarse  and  poor. 

I  had  another  brother  then, 

I  preyed  that  God  would  save; 
I  kziew  not  that  I  chose  between 

The  prison  and  the  gmve. 
I  did  not  know,  when  o'er  the  dead 

So  bitterly  I  cried, 
I'd  live  to  wish  a  thousand  ti^oea 

The  other,  too,  had  died. 


AN  INOIDKKT  IN  THB  LIPK  OF  CHRIST. 


AK  IKCIDBHT  IK  THE  LIFE  OP  CHRIST. 
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Oin  of  the  most  beaotifnl  and  incomparable  pas- 
sages in  the  histoxy  of  the  diyine  Redeemer,  is 
recorded  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Qoapel  bj  St. 
Mark.  It  derives  its  superior  claim  to  merit  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  an  interesting  portion  of 
society — infant  children. 

The  diyine  conduct  here  so  beautifully  portrayed 
must  erer  form  the  true  standard  of  judgment  in 
reference  to  "these  little  ones."  Indeed,  it  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  parental  hope,  when  the  dreary 
storms  of  adTersity  writhe  the  tendw  scion  fipom  its 
paternal  stock,  and  lays  its  opening  petals  wither- 
ing to  the  ground,  nerer  again  to  glad  the  rision  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  beloved. 

Obliterate  this  record  firom  the  sacred  page,  and 
impenetrable  darkness  settles  down  upon  the  grave 
of  the  early  dead.  No  sweet  promise,  "of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  meets  the  frantic  soul  of  the 
bereaved  parent  as  inexorable  death  bears  away  the 
sweet  babe  in  its  icy  arms  to  the  dark  domains  of 
irrecoverable  captivity;  but  now  "  Rama's"  wailing 
"voice"  may  cease,  and  "Rachel"  wipe  the  flow- 
ing tears  from  her  "weeping"  eyes,  and  no  longer 
refuse  to  "be  comforted."  A  voice  from  heaven 
prodaiffis,  "There  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

With  what  apparent  pleasure  doc^  the  holy  One 
turn  from  the  learned  dignitaries  of  the  renowned 
Sanhedrim,  that  press  upon  him  with  their  wily 
attacks,  to  seek  society  more  congenial  with  his 
pure  spirit  in  the  person  of  "  little  children."  The 
vindication  of  the  sacred  nature  of  the  marriage  re- 
lation is  worthy  of  a  Ood,  and  will  ever  remain  as 
the  divine  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  human 
divorce  for  insufficient  causes;  but  with  them  his 
work  is  done,  the  cause  of  moral  purity  is  vindi- 
cated, a  reproof  administered,  and  away  he  hastens. 
A  little  removed  from  these  reputed  officials  may 
be  seen  an  interesting  group  of  mothers.  The 
fountains  of  their  affections  have  been  unsealed  and 
flow  forth  with  an  abiding  maternal  tenderness 
toward  their  oflbpring,  which  they  bear  in  their 


It  is  a  holy  conclave,  more  saeied  than  cardinal 
conventions,  though  less  seeluded;  perhaps  invoked 
by  Divine  i^ypointment.  No  guarded  sentinel  paces 
its  entrance,  or  ponderous  keys  drive  the  bolt 
against  admission.  Its  avenues  are  open  wide  to 
the  admission  of  Ught,  and  the  soft  breezes  are 
gently  fanning  the  graceful  ringlets  which  adorn 
ihe  brow  of  childhood.  With  what  anxious  solici- 
tude do  they  scrutinise  the  countenance  of  the  di- 
vine Redeemer,  as  with  his  chosen  companions  he 
directs  his  footsteps  toward  their  unpretending  cir- 
cle! Will  he  smile  upon  our  babes  as  he  passes, 
and  leave  for  them  his  blessing  ?  Are  the  unspoken 
thoughts  that  beam  visible  upon  their  imploring 
countenances  t    A  moment  and  the  illustrious  per- 


sonage is  in  their  midst  What  pulsations  of  joy 
now  swell  the  hearts  of  the  enraptured  parents  as 
they  press  to  his  sacred  arms  the  affsctionate  ob- 
jects of  their  solicitude  and  care  t  A  smile,  a  word 
would  have  filled  the  measure  of  their  anxiety,  and 
been  treasured  as  the  richest  legacy  of  their  chil- 
dren; but  now  behold, 

**  H«  takts  onr  children  to  hU  umi, 
And  oalls  thtm  hein  of  homroii." 

Was  there  ever  a  scene  in  the  earthly  pilgrimage 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  which  earth  bore  stronger  re- 
semblance to  heaven,  and  in  which  purer  and  holier 
spirits  were  in  communion  with  his  spotless  soul? 
Was  it  not  when  the  Divine  arms  encircled  "the 
image  of  the  heavenly,"  and  with  the  voice  and 
language  of  unearthly  eloquence  he  spoke  of  "little 
children"  in  heaven? 

That  a  scene  of  such  moral  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion should  have  been  marred  we  might  deeply 
deplore,  did  it  not  furnish  the  blessed  Jesus  an  op- 
portunity to  vindicate  the  rights  of  "little  children  " 
by  entering  his  solemn  protest  against  such  unau- 
thorised interference.  A  poignant  arrow  pierced 
the  bosoms  of  maternal  love  as  the  harsh  tones  of 
Christ's  disciples  interdicted  their  approach.  The 
countenances  which  before  beamed  with  unearthly 
hues,  lighted  by  the  Savior's  smiles,  was  now  sud- 
denly changed  to  sadness;  yet  it  was  a  momentaiy 
pang.  The  precious  charge  was  being  reluctantly 
withdrawn,  when  an  authoritive  voice  emphatically 
announced,  "SufCar  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forhid  than  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Ood." 

Did  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  suppose  that  this 
familiarity  with  children  was  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  that  it  would  tend 
to  diminish  his  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world?  or  was  it  in  their  view  a  loss  of  holy  time 
that  should  be  better  employed,  when  the  multitude 
were  pressing  upon  him  for  counsel  and  instruc- 
tion? Alas,  for  their  conclusion!  it  is  quite  too 
prevalent,  the  Divine  example  to  the  contraxy  not- 
withstanding. 

How  imperfectly  did  they  understand  the  objects 
of  his  divine  mission,  and  the  relation  that  inter- 
view with  children  bore  to  the  present  and  eternal 
happiness  of  a  suffisring  and  dying  world!  The 
conduct  of  our  Lord's  disciples  was  never  as  se- 
verely castigated  as  on  this  occasion,  apd  never 
was  rebuke  more  timely  administered.  f'He  was 
much  displeased."  What  an  embodiment  of  un- 
limited disapproval  lies  couched  in  this  expression  I 
It  stands  forth  a  lamentable  instance  of  human 
weakness,  as  well  as  a  divine  record  against  the 
doctrine  of  good  men's  infallibility.  Could  the 
tears  of  penitence  have  eflaced  this  act  of  rashness, 
it  would  doubtless  never  have  been  committed  to 
the  sacred  page;  but  these  avail  not;  it  is  a  part  of 
their  histoiy  fruthfuUy  delineated,  and  descends  to 
posterity  a  divine  caution  to  all  who  would  invade 
the  sacred  inclosure  of  children's  rights  to  the 
"kingdom  of  Ood," 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  ArASS. 

OvxB  the  wide  world  the  grass  has  no  limits;  it 
shoots  up  sharp  and  wirj  on  the  dark  moorland,  that 
the  red  deer  may  bound  over  it  without  crushing  its 
sprays )  and  without  wakening  the  echoes  with  his 
footfall.  It  bends  in  luxuriant  masses  over  the  broad 
stream,  and  looks  down  into  the  pebbly  depths,  like 
Narcissus,  at  his  own  shadow;  it  hides  away  in  the 
silent  glens  and  nooks  of  the  old  fbrests,  and  waves 
its  silken  tassels  in  the  dreamy  light,  where  the  fttm- 
en  hold  carnivals  of  ftagranoe,  and  the  hollow  trees 
ring  the  dirges  of  their  yonth;  it  sprsads  wide  sheets 
of  swelling  verdure  over  thousaada  of  miles  in  the 
swamps  of  the  west;  it  shoots  up  in  the  sonny  eli- 
mates  of  the  east  to  the  stately  hight  of  forty  or  sixty 
fee^— the  bamboo  and  sugar-cane  are  both  gnu»- 
es— and  putting  forth  ita  pensile  sword-like  leaves 
with  all  the  grace  and  mi^esty  of  a  palm,  it  flings 
around  a  profWon  of  fruits,  and  bestows  invaluable 
medicines  upon  the  grateful  children  of  the  soil;  and 
wherever  it  is  seen  it  makes  a  velvet  carpet  of  eme- 
rald beauty— a  carpet  on  which  the  heavy  heart  may 
sometimes  tread,  but  on  which  joy  mostly  wanders, 
and  where  childhood,  with  seraph  wings,  goes  bound- 
ing in  its  pride:  and  from  this  universalitf  of  growth 
grass  derives  its  speolflc  name. 

How  Joyously  the  grass  springs  forth  with  its  eheer- 
tal  face  aher  the  spring  or  summer  diower;  how  rioli 
and  exuberant  it  looks,  and  how  it  starts  before  all 
other  vegetation  in  the  growing  race  of  spring! 
When  the  February  winds  are  piping,  and  the  old 
woods  are  shaken  to  their  very  hearts,  the  grass  is 
the  only  plant  which  can  dare  the  nipping  blast;  and 
the  moment  the  troBt  breaks,  it  comes  bristlix^g  up 
through  the  black  earth  to  refiresh  us  with  its  heav- 
enly promise!  Under  its  protecting  roots  the  seeds 
of  the  last  year's  flowers  are  being  sheltered,  and  its 
tufts  soon  form  a  canopy  for  the  pale  primrose,  and 
the  fkiry  cowslip,  and  the  violet — 

*<  That  moratBg<«tar  of  all  tha  ftowan, 
Tha  pladf*  of  daylight's  langtheaing  boon, 
Which  lifts  vp  ita  draany  eya  of  bloa 
Ta  tha  yotagar  tliy  of  tha  lalf^aau  hva.** 

The  poets  have  all  chosen  it  as  the  broad  and  uni- 
versal token  of  the  opening  year.  Thomson  pictures 
the  Spring  as  tripping  over  the  grassy  turf  on  her 
misrion  of  fertlli^  and  beauty: 

"Kor  is  tha  maad  nawortfay  of  thy  foot; 
Fell  of  ftash  vardara,  aad  annnmharad  flowan, 
Tha  aatUfSMa  af  aatwa,  wMa  aad  wiU." 

Woiidsworth  is  as  happy: 

"Tha  ooek  is  crowing, 

Tha  straam  is  Howiag, 

Tha  smaO  Mrdi  twittar, 

Tha  laka  dath  glittar, 
Th$  gr§0m  A*U  »leip»  im  tk4  nM; 

Tha  oldast  and  yonngest 

Ara  at  work  with  tha  strbngett; 

Tha  oatlla  ata  frarinff, 

Thair  hands  aavsr  raisiag; 
Thara  ara  forty  fbadlng  like  oaa) 


lika  aa  anay  dafbatad» 

Tha  snow  h&th  retreatad, 

Aad  now  doth  fsra  ill 

On  the  top  of  tbo  baxa  hill;  ' 

The  plowboy  is  wfaoopiag^-aaoa,  aaoa: 

Thate%  jay  in  tha  movBtaias, 
■    11ier«*s  life  in  tha  fooataias; 

Small  cloadt  ara  sailing 

Bine  sky  preVailiag — 
Tha  rain  Is  orer  aad  goaa!** 

The  Ettriok  shepherd-boy,  how  he  loved  the  grusy 
hills  of  his  native  land,  and  the  bonny  lark  which 
found  shelter  amid  the  tufted  sprays!  His  brother, 
too — Bums— the  undaunted  plowman  of  the  north, 
how  has  he  woven  the  grassy  herbage  into  Ms  nobk 
songsl  ]>id  he  shed  tears  upas  the  gnus  when  ths 
bitter  werld  raooked  him,  and  stung  him  to  the 
qnlekl^-the  proudest  of  eartk'a  ehildrsa  have  ««p( 
upon  the  tnrf^  and  why  not  hel  Hover  loted  the 
grass,  and  Shakspeare  none  tlie  less«  Who  can  reoaU 
to  mind  tha  lovely  slopes  beaide  the  grassy  Area, 
without  thinking  of , the  poet-boy ,  when  he  lued  to 
lie  musing  on  the  green,  and  holding  oonverBe  with 
shapes  invisible  to  mortal  eyes— building  up  hit 
mighty  temple  of  the  ideal,  weaving  the  world,  and 
all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  into  one  great  mesh  of  m&gie 
beauty,  with  the  blue  heaven  and  its  sunshine  above 
him,  and  the  green-cushioned  grass  beneath!  The 
sweetest  of  his  conceits  were  gathered,  like  dev- 
drops,  in  the  green  wilderness. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  lovely  in  the  asped 
of  the  grass,  apart  from  its  refreshing  verdure  and 
velvety  softness,  than  its  appearance  at  daybreak, 
when  dotted  all  over  wkh  trembling  ori«  of  dew- 
gema  which  the  Night  haa  let  fall  from  her  raven 
hair,  and  whioh  the  great  <'  eye  of  the  universe"  eoeb 
up  into  hia  own  daasUng  region  of  gloiy  whea  be 
wakes  and  looks  down  on  the  world. 

These  '*Uquid  pearhi*'  upon  '<the  blsded  gran'' 
are  each  little  worlds  of  wonder— globes  obedient  to 
the  sustaining  foroes  of  the  universe,  and  holding 
within  their  spheres  of  rainbow  beauty  millionB  of 
minute  creatures,  which  live  out  their  brief  hour  of 
joy  and  pass  upward  into  higher  homes,  as  the  crea- 
tures which  haunt  the  dties  and  forests  of  the  round 
earth  will  do  when  their  brief  span  is  ilniahed;  for 
the  immortal  soul,  having  fitted  out  ita  moments  on 
the  grassy  worid  below,  will  be  lifted  up  into  the 
glory  of  those  dasaling  spherea,  wliere  the  green  pae* 
tares  are  watered  with  silvery  singing  stresms-the 
pleasant  land,  where  grass  waves  green  in  the  ^oiy 
of  perpetual  summer;  wkere  the  voice  of  frne,  of 
BMnmon,  and  of  soom  ia  huahed,  and  where  the  er- 
bionkr  aonga  of  seraph  souls  float  in  m^jestie  nelo- 
die*  around  the  throne  of  the  AU-Fatherl  It  U  the 
story  of  a  dew-drop,  a  brief  life  upon  the  grass,  and 
a  passage  upward  to  the  skiesl 

Not  the  less  beautifiil  is  the  grass  when  consideTed 
as  a  garment  to  hide  the  rough  nakedness  of  the 
earth,  and  vail  its  rugged  face  with  luster  and  beauty. 
No  sooner  does  the  black  mountain-peak  peer  up 
above  the  ooean*s  breast,  than  the  grasses  hurry  there 
upon  the  chariot  of  the  wind,  and  cover  it  all  over 
with  a  delicious  green.  The  grim  rock  thst  froww 
upon  the  foam  Is  torn  asunder  by  ito  roots,  and  its 
ledges  and  torreto  made  lov«ly  l^  its  leases.  The 
green  maadows,  swelling  lUn  seas  of  pisnty  into 
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wftvM  of  ¥«rdiiie,  ore  indebted  to  it  for  all  their  store 
of  green,  and  for  tlie  flowers  and  feathered  flatterers 
▼hioh  And  a  home  among  its  sprays.  The  old  or- 
ehards  need  its  Telvet  mounds  and  dimpled  hollows, 
in  order  that  the  hwdons  frnits  they  fling  to  earth 
may  Ml  nnhnrt  on  its  soft  pillows;  and  man,  the 
poseessor  and  monaroh  of  the  earth,  looks  oompla- 
eently  on  its  merry  faoe,  and  ftele  that  it  links  him 
to  his  home. 

Is  it  only  for  its  velvet  softness,  and  the  ronnd  pil- 
lowy km^ls  it  heaves  up  in  the  vistas  of  the  green- 
wood, that  the  weary  and  the  dreamer  And  it  so 
sweat  a  plaee  of  resti  or  is  it  beoaose  the  wild  bee 
ffiti  aioond  its  eUveiy  panicles,  and  blows  his  bngle 
aa  he  goes  with  a  Inmnding  heart  to  gather  sweets; 
that  the  have  and  the  rabbit  burrow  beneath  its 
smooth  sward;  that  the  dear  lark  cowers  amid  its 
sprays,  and  eherishea  the  oUldren  of  his  bosom  under 
its  brown  matted  roots;  that  the  daisy,  the  cowslip, 
the  daifodil,  the  orohissa^these  fairies  of  the  flower 
world,  the  birdVfoot  tiefoiI~t^  golden-flngered 
beauty  of  the  meadows,  the  little  yellow  and  the 
large  strawberry  trefoil,  are  aU  rfieltered  and  oher* 
Ishod  by  it,  and  that  one  of  its  simple  children  seents 
the  air  for  milea  with  the  sweetest  perftmie  ever 
breathed  by  man! 

It  la  always  in  rich  grassy  plaoes  that  the  Uttle 
springa  and  water-runnels  bubble  up  into  the  light, 
and  start  off,  on  their  journey  of  fortility,  down  in 
the  dark  dell  of  the  old  wood,  where  the  huge  roots 
of  the  trees  are  matted  all  over  with  green  and  gold- 
en mosns,  which  sometimes  hang  like  green  beards, 
and  dip  into  the  pebbly  waters;  where  the  little  squir- 
rel flnds  a  home,  and  the  lisard  and  the  shrew-mice 
burrow.  Tliere  it  is  that,  in  lich  circles  iff  waving 
grasSy  the  frsah  sparkling  waters  bubble  up  with  a 
gurgling  sound,  and  go  tingling  along  under  the 
shelving  banks,  kissing  the  willows,  and  chiming 
their  soft  smigs  aa  they  jump  over  the  dumps  of  tim- 
ber. The  Uttle  Wooks  always  make  their  pathway 
where  the  graasss  grow,  for  the  Uttle  brooks  and 
the  grasses  love  each  other,  and  they  creep  along 
together  plotting  how  to  blsss  the  world.  The 
harebeU  and  the  purple  looee-strifo,  the  woodbine 
and  the  meadow-aweet,  may  each  peep  up  here  and 
there,  and  get  refteahing  splashes  as  the  waters  leap 
ov«r  the  stony  ledges  in  their  way,  but  the  grass  is 
the  streamlet's  fovorite,  and  wherever  the  one  is, 
thera  is  the  other  to  be  found.  O,  what  a  sweet  Ufo 
hath  this  grass  of  ours!  his  is  the  true  Aroa^an 
transport;  the  music  of  the  rivulet,  the  soft  bleating 
of  the  sheep,  the  drowsy  hum  of  wild  bees,  the  rich 
perftnne  of  Uiymy  knolls,  and  the  shadowy  beauties 
of  <«foerieland." 

Then,  again,  the  grass  is  the  play-ground  of  the 
dear  children,  when  they  make  the  sky  ring  with 
tiwir  merry  shouts,  and  bound  Uke  fliwns  upon  the 
mellow  turf.  Who  would  not  bless  the  ground 
whereon  the  foot  of  childhood  loves  to  tread,  where 
it  loves  to  gambol  and  exult  in  the  gushing  ezuber- 
aoee  of  its  happy  heartf  Heaven's  smile  Ue  on  theml 
the  UtUe  angel  flutterers,  tripping  in  twos  and  threes, 
with  thdr  ro^  foces  and  laughing  eyes,  plucking  the 
daisies  which  gUmmer  on  the  sward,  setting  no 
woridly  value  on  their  gifts  and  gathsrings,  but,  Uke 
the  grass,  fieah,  forvent,  and  joyful,  and  knowing 


no  other  tears  but  those  which  vanish  with  the  flrst 
ray  of  sunshine.  God's  blessing  be  with  the  children  I 
and  if  we  would  have  them  supplant  the  present  with 
a  nobler  race  of  men,  we  must  let  their  hearts  expand 
among  the  flowers,  and  their  Hmbs  gain  strength 
upon  the  turf. 

If  the  grass  is  so  beautiftJ,  then,  and  mingled  with 
so  many  associations  of  story  and  song,  why  not  have 
it  always  beside  us,  and  pass  our  Uvee  among  its 
greenf  Why  pine  away  in  smoky  towns  in  jarring 
discord,  where  the  heart  is  bound  round  with  an  icy 
chain  of  conventionaHties,  and  the  soul,  stripped  of 
her  beauty,  is  reduced  to  ragsf  Let  us  live  beside 
the  grass,  under  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  where 
the  morning  sun  may  greet  us  with  his  iire,  and  the 
midnight  stars  rain  down  their  benedictions  of  beauty. 
Let  us  have  the  grass  for  a  companion,  and  the  wild 
bee  and  -butterfly  for  friends.  Let  us  dweU  where 
the  cataract  leaps  from  the  rocky  bight,  and  the  rain- 
bow arch  beats  down  the  thunder;  in  the  wide  wil- 
derness, where  blossoms  wave,  and  leafy  trees  ring 
anthems  to  the  moon;  on  the  bleak  moor,  where  the 
blaok-eock  sails  along  the  heatheiy  steeps;  or  by  the 
margin  of  the  river,  where  the  otter  plunges  for  his 
prey,  and  strange  birds  anchor  themselvee  bedde  the 
islands  green;  or  any  where  where  g^rass  grows  and 
beantifleB  the  earth,  for  where  its  leaves  rustle  there 
is  beauty  and  solace;  where  its  silken  plumes  nod  in 
the  air,  is  plenty;  and  wherever  its  tender  shoots 
pieroe  through  the  clods,  there  is  home,  there  is  soci- 
ety, there  is  love. 

If  it  be  well  to  Uve  with  the  grass,  then  is  it  well 
to  have  it  on  our  graves.  It  will  love  to  grow  there 
with  the  golden  flowers  and  the  creeping  weeds  of 
perftime,  making  holy  the  soft  mound  above  us,  and 
beautifying  the  place  of  our  fragrant  reet.  It  takes 
something  from  the  sting  of  death,  when  the  sufferer 
knows  that  he  will  sleep  beneath  the  grass,  and  the 
warm  sunshine  will  lie  all  day  upon  his  grave,  and 
the  flowers  keep  watch  when  the  stars  shine.  To  rot 
in  a  black  chaniel-house,  and  diflbse  poison  and  pes- 
tUenee  in  the  corrupted  dty,  is  a  foarful  fate  for  the 
body  which  has  been  the  temple  of  an  immortal  soul; 
but  to  be  pillowed  where  the  grass  waves  green,  and 
the  robin  sings  the  song  of  summer,  has  something 
in  it  of  melancholy  sweetness. 

Heartl  be  thou  Uke  the  grass;  welcome  man  and 
woman  with  thy  smile:  be  thou  green  in  winter  as 
in  summer;  assort  thyself  with  brown  bees,  and 
homely  things  that  bless  the  world,  keeping  thy 
blossom  by  thee  to  gild  the  pathway  of  the  friture. 
Thy  days  are  as  fow  as  the  grass;  as  the  grass  that 
groweth  to-day,  and  to-morrow  is  east  into  the  oven. 
^*  For  euen  as  the  flower  of  the  grease  shall  he  vanyshe 
awaye.  The  sunne  ryseth  wyth  heete,  and  the  grasse 
widereth,  and  his  flower  falleth  away,  and  the  beautie 
of  the  foshion  of  it  perisheth.''  Heartt  be  thou  Uke 
the  grass— fragrant,  foir,  gentle,  and  fertile  in  good 
works;  for  which  God  be  thanked,  for  its  beauties  are 
beyond  description,  and  its  uses  beyond  enumeration  t 

FLSTOBn,  of  Madeley,  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous luminaries  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  As  a 
Christian,  he  stood  in  direct  line  of  spiritual  descent 
from  St.  John.  The  memory  of  his  apostoUc  meek- 
ness and  love  is  still  fresh. 
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THS  NSW  SCHOOL  FOB  WIVES. 

I'ouH  yean  and  a  half  sinoe  the  flnt  Evening 
Sohool  for  Women  was  opened  at  Birmingham,  £ng> 
had.  It  was  planned  and  opened  and  has  been  con- 
dvoted  by  ladies,  who  did  not  lose  time  in  argning 
whether  it  was  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  that  women 
phonld  be  employed  in  manufactures,  but  offered 
means  of  improvement  in  mind  and  in  ways  to  such 
u  were  so  employed.  They  offered  at  once  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  sewing— including 
the  cutting  out  and  mending  of  clothes;  and  to 
give  instruction  in  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  other  great  book— the  world  we  live  in— as 
far  as  means  would  allow.  They  hoped,  and  still 
hope  and  intend,  to  teach  the  most  important  of  the 
domestio  arts  of  life— and  first,  cookery.  In  time, 
Tocai  music,  and  other  softening  and  sweetening  arts, 
may  be  attempted.  Time  will  show  that.  Mean- 
while, time  has  shown  that  good  has  been  done, 
which  ought  to  be  made  known  for  other  reasons 
than  the  pleasure  of  it;  that  such  things  may  be 
done  elsewhere. 

It  may  not  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  what  an  undertak- 
ing this  was.  'Kverj  body  may  not  know  what  fac- 
tory women— some  factory  women,  at  least— are. 
They  are  women,  and  not  children,  in  the  first  place. 
The  class  contemplated  had  grown  up  in  ignorance; 
they  had  not  lived  among  home  influences,  but  in 
the  rough  independence  of  factory  life.  Their  prq'u- 
dioes  were  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance;  and  their 
pride  was  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  prq'udices, 
age,  habits,  and  class  jealousy,  all  together.  Some 
who  knew  of  the  scheme  prophesied  that  no  woman 
would  oome:  others,  that  they  would  be  too  disrepu- 
table to  be  kept  in  order,  but  by  policemen:  others, 
again,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  them,  if 
they  did  oome,  and  that  there  would  be  an  incessant 
change  of  scholars.  These  prophecies  were  so  many 
warnings  to  the  ladies  what  to  antieipate,  and  how 
to  act. 

The  history  of  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise  re« 
minds  one  of  the  excellent  Wilderspin's  account  of 
the  opening  of  the  first  infant  school.  He  and  his 
wife,  supported  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme, 
agreed,  after  much  hesitation,  to  try  what  they  opuld 
do  with  a  schoolfhl  of  inftots.  They  dreaded  the 
day;  and  they  found  it  truly  dreadftd.  When  the 
mothers  were  gone,  it  was  arduous  work  to  keep  the 
Uttle  things  entertained  and  begnUed  at  all.  At  last, 
one  child  cried  aloud;  two  or  three  more  caught  up 
the  lamentation)  which  spread,  by  infection,  till  every 
infant  of  the  whole  crowd— we  forget  how  many  there 
were— was  roaring  as  loud  as  it  could  roar.  After 
▼ain  attempts  to  paoiiy  them,  in  utter  despair  about 
the  children,  and  horror  at  the  effect  upon  the  whole 
neighborhood,  the  worthy  couple  rushed  from  the 
sohool-TOom  into  the  next  chamber,  when  the  wife 
sank  in  tears  upon  the  bed.  Her  husband  was  no 
less  wretched:  this  din  of  woe  wss  maddening;  some- 
thing must  be  dona— but  what!  In  the  freakishness 
of  despair,  he  seised  a  pole,  and  put  on  the  top  of  it 
a  cap  of  his  wife*s  which  wss  drying  tiom  the  wash- 
tub.  He  rushed  back  into  the  school-room,  waving 
his  new  apparatus  of  instruction— giving,  as  he  found, 
his  first  lesson  on  objects.  The  effect  whioh  ensued 
was  Am  lesson.    In  a  minute  not  a  child  was  crying. 


All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  cap;  aU  tears  stood  BtiU 
and  dried  up  on  all  oheeka.  The  wife  now  joined 
him;  and  they  kept  the  children  amused,  end  U» 
neighbcrs  fh>m  storming  the  doors,  till  tha  doek 
struck  twelve.  A  momentary  joy  entered  tbe  betiti 
of  the  Wilderspins  at  the  sound;  but  it  died  away  « 
they  sank  down  exhausted,  and  asked  each  otlitf, 
with  faces  of  dismay,  whether  they  were  to  go  through 
this  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  day. 

For  something  ss  bad  as  this,  though  cf  a  diffmnt 
kind,  did  the  little  band  of  Birmingham  ladies  pre- 
pare themselves.  Almost  without  means,  they  hegu 
one  evening  in  September,  1S47.  A  room  was  kindly 
lent  them  by  a  merchant.  The  counter  waa  their 
table,  and  fbr  seats  they  had  paddng-csses  coTered 
with  meal-sacks.  Much  time  must  be  lost  at  the  ha- 
gixming  and  end  of  each  evening,  from  the  neoenty 
of  putting  away  ertrj  thing,  and  leaving  the  room 
as  they  found  it,  for  the  daily  use  of  the  workmen. 
But  to  have  any  room  at  all  waa  something.  Thiitjr- 
six  women  appeared  the  first  night,  aU  unued  to  be 
taught,  and  the  teachers  were  no  more  fsmiliar  with 
the  sort  of  teaching  they  had  undertaken  to  give.  The 
first  thing  done  was  writing  down  their  names,  and 
their  reasons  for  wishing  to  learn  thia  and  that  The 
eagerness  to  learn  to  write  waa  the  most  remarkable 
indication  that  night;  as,  perhaps,  it  has  remained 
since.  One  young  woman  undertook  to  give  raasoBi 
for  another's  wish  to  learn.  "  Hur  wants  to  inite  to 
hur  chap.**  The  **  chap"  waa  gone  **  to  Australia,^ 
how  and  why  there  was  no  occasion  to  inquire.  There 
were  plenty  of  reasons  for  others  having  the  eame 
wish;  and  there  ia  something  strange  and  very  im- 
pressive, to  this  day,  in  the  patience  with  whioh  theee 
women  ait  at  their  pot-hook  making— sometimeB  in 
the  knowledge  of  what  they  are  undertaking,  and 
sometimes  in  simple  faith  that  they  are  going  through 
a  necessary  process.  One  woman  msde  (7'a  in  her 
copy-book  for  weeks;  and  then  being  set  to  jofai  on  in 
I,  was  delighted  to  find  that  she  had  made  a  <I,  end 
could  write  the  first  letter  of  her  own  name.  6ome 
are  lees  humble;  and  there  ia  more  conceit  ahont  the 
reading  than  about  writing.  On«  woman  compUioed 
that  she  wss  treated  like  a  child,  in  having  to  leara 
0, 0,  OBD,  and  in  being  asked  what  it  meant;  "as  ii;" 
said  she,  "  every  body  didn't  know  that  a  hoz  is  a 
cowl"  Owing  to  a  curious  local  drenmstsnoe,  writ- 
ing is  remarkably  difficult  to  one  class  of  the  eehol- 
srs— those  who  polish  papier-maobe  artioles  bj  hand. 
The  palm  must  be  kept  perfbotly  smooth;  end,  in  the 
act  of  oonatantly  preserving  it  trcm  oontaot  with 
whatever  would  roughen  it,  the  fingers  beoomo  stiff, 
and  of  an  unusual  form,  which,  though  fitvorable  to 
the  use  of  the  needle,  is  much  otherwise  to  that  of 
thepen.  Yet  the  learners  stick  to  their  writing,  ss  if 
nothing  could  discourage  them. 

Of  the  thirty-six  who  first  presented  themaelTes, 
many  were  married  and  had  families;  yet  there  were 
only  three— and  they  were  dress-makers— who  oonld 
cut  out  or  fix  any  one  article  of  their  own  olothing. 
About  three-fifths  did  not  know  how  to  hem  or  sasm, 
when  the  prepared  work  was  put  into  their  hands. 
It  must  be  understood,  too,  that  many  dedare  and 
believe  themselves  able  to  sew  who  can  not  do  it  pass- 
ably. One  woman  was  surprised  at  being  aakei  to 
hem  a  aleeve;  a  thing  whioh  she  msde  very  light  of. 
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The  ileeTe  wm  preMnted  in  Ave  mintttfls— ilnithed. 
At  a  liiigto  pall,  the  thread  oame  out  from  end  to 
end,  and  ehe  was  ehown  how  to  do  it  propmrly;  when 
she  was  more  enrprleed  than  ever  to  And  that  her 
work  was  nnflniahed  when  aehool  was  over.  It  is 
•till  difflonlt  to  indnoe  them  to  learn  what  is  meet 
important  in  the  eewin^  way.  Thej  will  not  hring 
olothee  to  mend;  and  they  prefer  making  gowns  to 
all  humhler  work.  A  Tariety  of  work  is  provided 
throngh  the  help  of  a  henevolent  draper,  who  gives 
his  oontribntion  to  the  school  in  the  form  of  whole 
pieoes,  at  the  lowest  cost  prioe,  of  calico,  flannel, 
prints,  etc  The  garments  out  oat  and  made,  for  in- 
strnctlon,  at  the  school,  are  hooght  hy  the  women 
at  the  cost  of  the  material;  and  this  may  tend  to 
strengthen  the  disinclination  to  bring  mending  work 
from  home.  There  can  be  no  qoestlon  of  the  good 
done  by  the  sewing  lessons;  of  the  pride  and  com- 
fort introdnced  at  home  by  somebody  there  being 
dressed  in  clothes  of  the  wifb*s  or  sister's  "  own  mak- 
ing;" and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  same  happy  con- 
seqnences  may  follow  from  the  instraction  in  cookery, 
whenever  the  kitchen  is  opened;  though  the  women 
are  ss  certain  that  they  can  cook  ss  they  ever  were 
that  they  could  sew. 

Poor  thingsl  Penalties  do  visit  them,  from  their 
ignorance  of  household  business,  which  might  open 
their  eyes  to  their  own  position,  one  would  think. 
What  a  story  we  heard,  the  other  day,  of  a  first  mat- 
rimonial quarrell  A  young  couple  married  on  a 
Tuesday,  all  love  and  gayety.  On  the  next  Sunday, 
the  bridegroom  was  to  be  introduced  to  his  wife*s 
ikmily.  The  bride  wss  so  amdons  that  he  should 
look  his  beet,  that  she  spent  all  Friday  and  Saturday— 
to  the  neglect  of  her  own  finery— in  making  ready 
his  one  white  shirt— his  weekly  wear  being  check. 
She  learned  that  starched  cambric  fronts  were  "  all 
the  go,"  so  she  staiched  and  starohed  away,  and  fin- 
ished late  on  Saturday  night— tired  and  happy.  On 
Sunday  morning,  her  husband  foimd  his  shirt  starched 
all  over,  stiff  enough  to  stand  alone;  and,  of  course, 
unwearable.  He  scolded  her  for  a  good-for-nothing 
slattern;  terrified  her  with  oaths;  and  so  was  broken 
up,  thus  early,  their  matrimonial  peace.  Neither  of 
them  knew  how  to  get  the  starch  out  again;  and  this 
did  not  mend  the  matter.  This  is  but  one  case  in  a 
million.  Young  men  see  girls— very  respectable, 
steady  workers— with  coral  necklaces,  neat  hair,  well 
braided,  and  with  some  pretty  net  or  tie  upon  it, 
gowns  well  msde,  sad,  on  Sundays,  a  handsome 
shawl.  They  marry  these  girls;  find  that  the  shawl 
is  at  the  pawnbroker's  all  the  week,  and  redeemed 
every  Saturday  night;  that  the  gown  is  msde  by  the 
dresa-maker;  that  the  head-drees  is  bought;  that  aU 
the  other  clothes  sre  mean  and  slatternly;  that  the 
wife  can  not  make  bread;  that  the  broth  she  attempts 
to  make  is  bite  of  hard  meat  and  vogetebles  floating 
in  warm  water,  probably  smoked;  and  that  her  idea 
of  comfort  is  warm  new  bread,  and  an  expensive  dish 
of  ham  from  the  huckster's;  and  that  shs  can  not 
keep  aooounto. 

As  to  the  matter  of  dress.  There  can  be  nothing 
but  good  in  telling  the  plain  fact,  that  the  meet  earn- 
est and  devoted  of  the  ladies  have  found  it  their  duty 
to  trear  no  steys,  in  order  to  add  the  force  of  example 
to  their  efforto  to  ssve  the  young  women  who  are 


killing  themselves  with  tight  lacing.  One  poor 
scholsr  died,  almost  suddenly,  fnm  tight  Isdng 
alone.  Another  was,  presently  after,  so  ill,  from  the 
same  abuse,  that  she  could  do  nothing.  A  third 
could  not  stoop  to  her  desk,  and  bed  te  sit  at  a  higher 
one,  which  suited  the  reqniremento  of  her  self-im- 
poeed  i^lory.  In  overlooking  those  who  were  writ- 
ing, we  were  struck  by  the  short-breathing  of  several 
of  them.  We  asked  what  their  employments  wer«, 
suppodng  them  to  be  of  some  pernicious  nature.  It 
wss  not  so:  all  were  cases  of  evident  tight  Isdng. 
The  ugly  walling-up  of  the  flgure  is  a  psinfrd  con- 
trast to  the  supple  grsce  of  some  of  the  teachers. 
The  girls  see  this  grace,  but  will  not  believe,  till  con- 
vinced by  the  feel,  that  there  are  no  steys  to  sooount 
for  it. 

"  And  what  kavs  you  got  on?"  said  one  of  the  ladies, 
feeling  in  like  manner.  "Why,  you  are  perfectly 
walled-up.    How  can  you  bear  itf " 

"  Why,"  answered  the  girl,  "  I  have  got  only  six- 
and-twenty  whalebones." 

The  lady  obtained  some  anatomical  plates,  and 
formed  a  dsss  of  the  older  women,  apart  from  the 
reet,  to  whom  she  displayed  the  consequences,  in  ftdl, 
of  this  fatal  prsctice.  At  the  moment,  they  appear 
to  disbelieve  the  fecte;  but  a  little  time  phows  that 
they  have  taken  the  alarm— to  what  extent,  the  dress 
of  their  daughters,  ss  they  grow  up,  will  probably 
indicate. 

The  number  on  the  books  of  this  school  is  about 
one  hundred;  the  aversge  attendance  is  about  fifty. 
The  eagerness  to  attend  is  remarkable;  and  the  dread 
of  lodng  their  place  through  non-attendance  is  testi- 
fied in  the  strongest  ways.  Many  are  detained  late 
at  their  work  on  Friday  evenings;  but  they  come,  if 
only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  or  if  prevmted,  per- 
haps send  a  supplicating  note  that  their  piece  may 
not  be  filled  up.  Some  few,  who  work  in  overheated 
rooms  all  day^  really  can  not  give  their  minds  to 
study  at  night.  These  may  be  expected  to  go  off  to 
parties  and  balls  at  .the  public  houses;  and  the 
younger  onee,  perhaps,  to  take  dancing  lessons  at 
such  houses,  at  half  a  crown  a  quarter,  instead  of 
what  they  can  get  at  these  schools  for  thirteen  pence, 
and  a  penny  fisr  the  copy-book.  But  there  is  one  wo- 
man who,  too  weary  to  learn  much,  comes  for  the 
solsce  of  seeing  oheerfril  feces  in  a  warm,  bright  room. 
She  toils  to  support  a  sick  husband,  whom  she  Is 
always  nursing,  when  not  esniing  his  bread.  She  is 
welcome  here;  and  she  must  hesr  many  things  Inter- 
esting and  amusing  to  her  mind.  The  eagerness  to 
lestn  is  beyond  description— not  only  the  prelimina- 
ries of  reading  and  writing,  but  the  fJMste  of  the 
world.  "What  Is  thisf  "What  is  thatf  "TeU 
us  this;"  "  TeU  us  that,"  is  forever  the  cry,  on  the 
discovery  that  they  sre  ignorant  of  the  commonest 
things  Uiat  sre  before  their  eyes;  on  the  belief,  too, 
that  their  teachers  know  every  thing.  What  a  change 
from  the  days  when  they  were  saucy  and  rude,  in 
their  inabili^  to  conceive  of  their  being  treated  with 
respect  and  politeness  by  Isdies,  whom  they  had  sup- 
IMsed  to  be,  somehow, "  againat"  them  I  While  one 
class  is  fixed  in  attention  to  the  superintendent,  their 
eyes  moving  only  from  their  Bibles  to  her  face,  and 
from  her  face  to  their  Bibles;  while  there  is  a  strange 
dght  to  be  seen— of  which  more  presently— in  the 
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itfithiiMtio  daas;  while  a  deMn  more  are  writiii;  at 
Uie  desks  with  an  eameetiieie  pezfeotly  deiperate— 
who  are  thoee  two—the  pair  sitting  with  their  baoka 
to  the  rest,  and  holding  a  book  between  themt  They 
are  sisters;  workers  at  the  steel  pen  mannfkctory. 
The  younger,  herself  not  young,  is  teaching  the  elder 
to  read— tiie  one  patient,  the  other  humble,  over  the 
llfUables  they  have  arrived  at--both  mneh  too  earn* 
est  to  be  ashamed.    It  is  a  pretty  sight.  • 

Here,  then,  we  find  oaiselvea  bnmght  ronnd, 
through  oor  sympathy  with  one  order  of  obesnrers, 
into  aympatiiy  with  the  other  two.  We  see  wh»t  the 
demand  for  female  workers  is,  and  how  it  has  sprang 
up;  and,  when  we  learn  that,  owing  to  this  demand, 
women's  wagea  have  risen  of  late  twenty  per  cent., 
we  are  not  disposed  to  try  to  connteraot  the  natural 
tendencies  of  things  by  declamation,  Again,  we 
shaie  the  recoil  with  which  others  see  young  girls 
trooping  through  the  stoeets  to  the  factories,  and 
wives  looking  their  doors— every  morning  turning 
their  backs  upon  their  homes.  And  now,  we  have  a 
Hght  to  daim  the  sympathy  of  both,  in  regard  to  this 
new  movement,  by  which,  without  the  slightsat  in* 
terferenoe  with  the  rights  of  labor,  or  with  the  liberty 
of  a  sind^e  individual,  women  are  led  baok  to  their 
own  homes,  and  the  good  old-fasluoned  seat  by  their 
own  iiresidee.  After  sympathy,  or  with  it,  oome* 
helpw  Those  who  think  well  of  what  has  been  done, 
should,  and  will,  go  and  do  the  same  thing*  There 
ahomldf  and  will,  be  more  evening  sohods  fbr  women 
employed  in  mannfbetnrse. 

TBB  PAaTOR  TO  BIB  D7INO  FBIBKn. 

FiBMiT  me,  my  dear  Arlend,  to  assure  you  of  my 
warmeet  sympathy  and  my  ibrvent  prayers  on  your 
behalf.  But  the  Man  of  Sorrows  ftels  for  you,  inters 
cedes  for  you,  sympathises  with  you:  hie  is  deep  and 
leal  sympathy,  soothing  and  snstidning.  Fear  not  to 
go  down  into  the  vale  of  suflering  and  death:  your 
Bavior  was  there  before  yon.  It  is  now  your  honor 
to  be  beptiied  with  hie  b^>ttsm,  to  drink  of  hiacup, 
to  be  made  like  him  in  sorrow,  that  erelong  you  may 
be  made  like  him  in  Joy.  The  path  along  whidi  he 
is  now  leading  you  is  not  an  unfinquented  one:  all 
Qod*s  saints  have  trodden  it,  and  he  will  strengthen 
«nd  support  yon.  Ton  may  ibel  yourself  to  be  a 
fnily  sinfol  worm,  stragg^g  with  the  powers  of  hell 
without,  and  the  power  of  sin  within;  yet,  deaving 
IJMt  to  Qod,  and  relying  flrmly  on  Christ's  atonement, 
yon  will  be  mors  than  conqueror.  It  will  be  your 
tf  eiy  and  yoor  joy  to  walk  where  CSnist  has  led  the 
way.  Permit  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  nrge  yon  to 
repoee  all  youlr  hope  of  salVBtion  on  the  ftdlneas,  the 
fences,  and  the  iU-suflidenoy  of  your  atoning  Sav- 
ior. Ton  will  be  tempted  to  look  baok  on  your  past 
lifb{  yon  wiUxeoall  past  unfaithikfaMss,  and  be  ready 
to  despond;  but  yon  must  look  from  fotind/  to  joiui 
atoning  and  interceding  Savior.  It  is  to  Jesus,  to 
Jesus,  to  Jesus  himself,  yon  must  look:  it  is  with 
him,  with  hie  merits,  with  his  worthiness  yon  have 
to  do.  Tou  merit  nothing:  he  merits  every  thing  fbr 
you— pardon^  hoUneas,  heaven.  Let  no  doubting, 
despairing  thonghte  be  harbored.  Did  he  undertake 
the  work  of  our  redemption,  and  humble  himself, 
and  become  M  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross,"  that  he  might  secure  our  redemption;  and, 


think  you,  is  he  unwilling  fMly  to  bestow  the  paidos 
whiohhesopainAillypnrehaeedt  Was  his  sod  ^^ei- 
oeeding  sorrowfU,  even  unto  death,**  that  mj  dm, 
that  your  sins,  might  be  fbr^ven;  and,  now  (hat  bi 
has  passed  into  the  heavens,  crowned  with  victory, 
will  he  withhold  £com  us  the  fmite  of  his  triompU 
Has  he  not  addressed  to  ns  the  most  tender  urits- 
tions  toeome  to  himf  And  thii^  you  that  noiV,ia 
the  hour  of  yoor  most  presdng  neossdty,  you  will  U 
eoldly  reoeived  or  sternly  repulsed,  when  you  oone 
at  his  bidding  with  sU  your  guilt  and  unworthinen, 
seeking  its  removal  only  through  him!  Little  do  v« 
know  the  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  the  fkeenoaof 
hia  gnoe,  if  tempted  to  entertain  sneh  daik  sospi- 
dons  of  our  predous  Savior.  ^^Tiie  blood  of  Jem  i 
Christ  deansethufllhnn  all  siA.*'  <' Ccme,  new,  tod  j 
let  us  reason  together,  aaith  the  LcMd:  thoogli  yon  | 
sins  be  as  narlet,  they  shaU  be  as  white  ae  enow; 
tliough  they  be  -red  lUce  erimeon,  they  ihaU  be  « 
wool."  <^  WhoBoever  win,  let  him  Uke  the  water  of 
lifb  fVedy."  Let  no  reoolleetions  of  unwortiiiiMi 
intimidate  you;  fbr  he  ia  willing,  as  wdl  as  ^ aUe,  to 
save  them  to  tiie  utteinioat  thai  come  unto  God  bj 
him." 

I  do  not  know  that  such  doubta  arias  in  yow  mind; 
but  I  fed  a  delight,  in  directing  you  to  the  cro«  of 
Christ.  If  you  keep  looking  at  tfais^  it  will  be  an 
efhotnal  method  of  ezduding  them.  If  you  kok  too 
mneh  into  your  own  breast,  you.  will  tremble,  fear, 
and  doubt;  but,  if  you  keep  looking  into  your  "8eT- 
lot's  bnast,'.'  yon  wUl  find  «<  mer^y  ie  all  that's  writ- 
ten tiiere."  I  fed  petanaded  that  such  are  your  feel- 
ings, and  such  your  trust.  Ton  know  whom  yon 
have  believed,  and  henceforth  yon  need  care  to  know 
notUng  more,  eaooept  more  of  Jeans.  Tour  anchor  ii 
"sure  and  steadlkst,"  east  within  the  vail.  Toor 
house  is  set  in  order.  Tour  <^  loins  are  girded  abool, 
and  your  light"  habitually  '<  burning**'  Ton  aie 
awMting  the  return  of  yonr  great  Hester;  and  if  bs 
shall  corns  in  the  second  watch,  or  in  the  third  wateb, 
and  tnd  you  so,  <' blessed"  shall  be  ''that  aemnt." 
Ton  have  work  here  to  do;  and  we  wieh  yon  any 
Uvealittle  longer  to  do  it;  but, if  the  Master  seyi, 
<*  Come  up  higher,"  we  must  surrender  yon;  end  I 
am  snrs  you  will  meekly  obey,  and  say,  *'Sveii  lo, 
come,  Lord  Jesus."  .  .  .  The  Savior  and  slmifbty 
Friend  is  with  you:  I  know  that  he  will  qwik  to 
yon  *'  oomfortoble  worda  and  kind."  If  fhsis  ahonld 
arise,  I  know  that 

•«  A  word  of  hit  eappertiac  bfoeth 
Wm  df ive  them  eU  aweyf 
and,  when  yen  oome  to  the  deep  dark  waters  of  Jor- 
dan—when meet  yon  need  yonr  Savior— when  a& 
your  friends  stand  around  you,  but  can  not  eros  tie 
atream  with  you— then,  when  you  must  go  almtt  will 
your  Savior  and  friend  be  with  you  to  gdde  yoneift 
to  the  shore,  end  grant  you  an  '*  abundant  sntrenee" 
into  the  oelesttal  dty.  I  hope  you  wiU  fisel  UkeDr. 
Payson,  in  his  laat  dckneea.  *'  Were  I,"  said  be,  *'  to 
edopt  the  figurative  language  of  John  Bimyan,  I 
might  date  this  letter  fh>m  the  lend  of  Bedah.  Tbe 
celeetiddtyiaAiHinmyview:  ite  glories  beam  apon 
me;  ite  breeaes  fkn  me;  its  odors  srs  wsffced  to  ne; 
its  sounds  strike  upon  my  oars;  and  its  spirit  ii 
breathed  into  my  heart.  Nothing  separates  ae  fhHB  ' 
it  but  the  river  of  death,  which  nowappssis  bntu  j 
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«a  inaiiriiilloaiil  rill  that  nutj  be  oroisad  at  a  aiagle 
atep  wheiiATor  God  ehall  give  penniasloii.  Tlie  San 
of  BightaoofnosB  has  been  gradoally  drawij^  nearer 
and  nearer,  appearing  larger  and  brighter  as  he  ap- 
proaehei;  and  now  he  ftUs  the  vhole  hemiapheM) 
poniing  forth  a  flood  of  glory,  in  which  I  seem  to 
float  like  an  inieot  in  the  beams  of  the  snn^  exulting, 
jet  almoat  trembling,  while  I  gace  on  this  exoessive 
brightnesi,  and  wonderiqg  with  nnntterable  w<mder 
why  God  should  deign  thns  to  shine  npon  a  dniU 


And  now  I  must  oomuend  yon  to  the  oare  of  my 
haiavenly  Father,  praying  that  he  may  spare  and 
restore  yon;  but  if  he  should  design  otherwise,  and 
if  this  should  be  my  last  letter,  ray  dear  friend  and 
brother  in  Christ,  Pass wvu.!  till  we  beeome  beloYed 
assocaates  in  heaven. 

-THT  W7I.I.  BB  DOWE.- 
mr  «t.tBA  eooK. 
La*  Hm  Mdwlar  ua4  dirise 

TeH  M  bow  to  pear  wight; 
L*t  the  tnaha  of  Go»p«l  tbino 

With  tbair  procioni  b»Ilow«d  light; 
B«t  tba  prayer  m  mother  taught 

It  to  me  a  matchless  one; 
Eloquent  and  ipirlt'frangbt 

Are  the  words"- "Thy  will  be  doM." 

Thovgh  not  fairly  nnderatood, 

BtiU  thoM  words,  at  eTening  honr, 
Tmphr  tome  Being  great  and  good, 

or  meier,  majeely,  and  power. 
BoadSag  low  on  iafknt  knee, 

Aad  guiag  on  the  aettisff  Mn, 
I  tho««ht  that  orb.hit  home  nut  be, 

To  whom  I  aaid— "  Thy  wiU  be  done." 

I  have  MMehed  the  laefod  page, 

I  have  heard  the  godly  tpeeoh. 
But  the  lore  of  saiot  or  tafo 

Nothing  holier  can  teach. 
Pain  hat  wrung  my  spirit  sore, 

Bnt  my  soni  the  triumph  won, 
When  the  angvish  that  I  bore 

Only  braathed— «*Thy  wiU  be  doao  .• 

They  have  senred  in  pressing  need, 

Have  nenred  my  heart  in  erery  task, 
Aad  howsoe'er  my  breast  may  bleed, 

No  other  balm  of  prayer  I  ask. 
WhoB  my  wbiteeod  Upi  deolare 

Life's  last  saada  have  alaioat  ma. 
May  the  dying  breath  they  bear 

Mnrmnr  fortln— "Thy  will  be  done!" 

TBB  LOVS  OF  OOD. 

ST  SB,  QUAX^UmmB. 

CoMOBiTn  a  man  to  be  standing  on  the  margin  of 
this  green  world,  and  that,  when  he  looked  toward 
it,  he  saw  abundanoe  swelling  every  flekl,  and  all  the 
blessings  whieh  earth  ean  afford,  scattered  about  in 
profusion  through  every  family,  and  the  light  of  the 
son  sweetly  resting  upon  all  the  pleasant  habitations, 
and  the  joys  of  human  companionship  brightening 
many  a  happy  circle  of  society.  Conceive  this  to  be 
the  general  character  of  the  scene  upon  one  side  of 
his  contemplation,  and  that  on  the  other,  beyond  the 
verge  of  the  goodly  planet  on  which  he  was  situated, 
he  could  descry  nothing  bnt  a  dark  and  fathomless 
unknown.    Think  yon  that  he  would  bid  a  voluntary 


adieu  to  all  the  brightness  and  all  the  beauty  that 
were  before  him  on  earth,  and  commit  himself  to  the 
frightful  solitude  away  from  itf  Would  he  leave  its 
peopled  dwelling'plsoes  and  become  a  solitary  wan- 
derer through  the  fields  of  nonentity!  If  space  of* 
fered  him  but  a  wilderness,  would  he  for  it  abandon 
the  home*bred  scenes  of  life  and  of  cheerfulness  that 
lay  BO  near,  and  exercised  such  a  power  of  urgency 
to  detain  himf  Would  he  not  cleave  to  the  regions 
of  sense,  and  of  life,  and  of  society,  and,  shrinking 
from  the  desolation  that  was  beyond  it,  would  he  not 
be  glad  to  keep  his  firm  footing  on  the  territory  of 
this  world,  and  take  shelter  under  the  silvery  canopy 
that  was  stretched  over  itf 

But  if,  during  the  time  of  lua  contemplation,  some 
happy  island  of  the  blessed  had  floated  by,  and  there 
had  burst  upon  his  senses  the  light  of  its  surpasstog 
glories  and  its  sounds  of  sweet  melody,  and  he  s«w 
(dearly  that  there  was  a  purer  beauty  rested  upon 
every  field,  and  a  more  heart-felt  glow  spread  itse^ 
among  all  the  fhmilies,  and  he  could  discern  there 
peace,  and  piety,  and  benevolence,  which  put  a  moral 
gladness  over  evwj  bosom,  and  united  the  whole 
society  with  one  rejoicing  sympathy  with  each  other 
and  with  the  beneficent  Father  of  them  all,  could  he 
ftirther  see  that  pain  and  mortality  were  unknown, 
and,  above  all,  that  signals  of  welcome  were  hung 
ottt,  and  an  avenue  of  communication  was  made  for 
him— perceive  you  not  that  what  was  before  the  wil- 
derness would  become  the  land  of  invitation,  and 
that  now  the  world  would  be  the  wildemesst  What 
unpeopled  space  could  not  do,  can  be  done  by  space 
teeming  with  beautiftil  scenes  and  beantiftil  society. 
And,  let  the  existing  tendendes  of  the  heart  be  what 
they  may,  to  the  scene  that  is  near  and  visibly  around 
na,  still,  if  another  stood  revealed  to  the  prospect  of 
man,  either  through  the  charmel  of  fiiith  or  througli 
the  channel  of  his  senses,  then,  without  violence  done 
to  the  constitution  of  his  moral  natore,  may  he  die 
to  the  present  world,  and  that  stands  in  the  dlstanee 
awayfVomit. 

TOO  LAT», 

Lbt  children  be  left  unaestcaitted,  undisoipHned, 
and  surrounded  by  all  manner  of  inducements  to 
bad  living;  they  grow  up  thus,  faU.  into  evil  ways, 
commit  criminal  acts,  and,  in  coarse  of  time,  are  put 
into  gaol.  Then  it  is  that  our  eoncem  for  them  be- 
gina;  and  we  now  put  them  under  training  and  dis- 
cipline. But  it  is  all  too  late.  The  habits  have  been 
fixed;  the  character  has  been  formed;  the  criminal 
has  been  made.  It  is  too  late  to  reform  him.  We 
can  not  make  him  live  his  lilh  backward. 

Hew  many  good  resoluAions  have  been  fdrmed  too 
laief  '« O,  that  I  had  begun  earUerl"  is  the  misOT»- 
ble  outcry.  Every  day  that  has  passed  by  has  ren^ 
dered  the  chances  of  amendment  more  hopeless.  But 
Hfe  can  not  be  unlived,  nor  ean  habits  once  formed 
be  uprooted.  The  victim  is  immursd  in  the  tomb 
which  he  himself  hae  dug. 

**  Too  late!  the  corse  of  life!    Conld  we  bnt  read 
In  many  a  heart  the  thonghts  that  only  bleed, 

How  oft  were  fonnd 
Bngraven  deep,  those  words  of  saddest  sonii^— 
Cnree  of  oar  mortol  state 
Too  Intel    Toolatel" 
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WANOBBINOS  IN  THB  SOITTH  OV  V&AHOB. 

BT  mmr.  umvmy  u.  wimxm. 

It  wm  ftt  th«  olose  of  a  beantiftil  daf  of  spring 
that  I  iint  oame  in  right  of  tho  Mediterranean.  I 
had  been  riding  all  daf  through  the  ancient  province 
of  Langnedoc.  I  had  visited  the  cit;f  of  memes, 
where  vast  and  well-xnreserved  ruins  mark  the  period 
when  the  mighty  hand  of  Borne  ruled  in  ancient 
Gaul.  This  region  had  too  a  religious  interest  to  me, 
as  the  country  of  the  Albigenses,  whose  foith  it  still 
keeps.  Nismes  is  to  this  day  the  center  of  Protest- 
antism in  the  south  of  France.  And  now,  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  in  the  west,  I  was  descending  the  hills 
at  the  base  of  which  lies  If  arseilles.  The  Mediter- 
ranean was  at  my  feet,  and  around  me  were  France, 
Spidn,  Italy,  and  Africa. 

Marseilles  is  a  thriving  commercial  city,  and  has 
an  air  of  activity  about  it  which  reminded  me  of 
America.  Many  of  the  streets  are  broad  and  lined 
with  trees,  which  reminded  me  of  the  New  Haven 
elms.  Yet  how  far  back  into  the  night  of  time  does 
its  origin  carry  usl  Three  hundred  yean  before 
Christ  this  dty  was  founded— two  thousand  years 
before  the  world  knew  that  a  western  continent 
existedl 

Marseilles  is  seated,  like  Oenoa,  in  a  lap  of  Ulls, 
fh>nting  the  sea.  It  is  girdled  by  a  chain  of  monn^ 
tains,  which  slope  gradually  down  to  the  water.  On 
one  side  it  is  flanked  by  a  high  promontory,  on  whieh 
are  erected  ugnals  for  telegraphing  ships.  Here,  too, 
is  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde, 
which  is  decked  with  votive  oflbrings  of  mariners 
saved  from  shipwrecks.  I  honor  the  religious  feeling 
which,  in  being  rescued  from  danger,  reoognixes  the 
interposition  of  a  superior  power,  though  I  could 
wish  that  these  offerings  had  been  made  to  God 
instead  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Here  on  this  promontory  we  may  rit  and  yield  our> 
selves  to  the  reverie  which  the  scene  inspires.  We 
soon  forget  the  beauty  of  the  mountains  and  the 
waters  in  the  associations  which  throng  upon  us. 
Over  all  this  beauty  streams  "the  light  of  other 
ages."  Beneath  us  are  the  same  waters  which  bore 
the  legions  of  Gnsar.  Not  far  to  the  north  the  ele- 
phants of  Hannibal  crossed  the  Bhone.  The  fleets 
of  Borne,  and  Carthage,  and  Venice,  all  have  glided 
here,  and  left  **  no  ftirrow  frx>m  the  keel."  The  very 
air  along  these  shores  seems  to  resound  with  "  the 
multitudinous  tongues  of  nations,"  and  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  rippling  far  below  us,  seem  like 
the  distant  ages  of  history  rolling  their  murmur  on 
the  ear. 

The  ordinary  route  from  the  south  of  France  to 
Italy  is  by  steamer  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa.  But  I 
pireferred  to  travel  more  slowly.  So  I  took  the  dili- 
gence along  the  sea-shore,  intending  to  stop  at  every 
place  of  interest. 

My  flrst  ride  brought  me  to  Toulon.  Here  psssed 
a  day.  The  town  itself  is  small  and  uninviting. 
The  streets  ate  narrow,  and  the  city  is  surrounded  by 
rocky,  barren  hills.  But  no  traveler  can  ride  through 
Toulon  and  see  the  flags  flying  in  its  harbor,  and  recall 
the  scenes  which  these  hills  have  witnessed  with- 
out feeling  that  it  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  This 
dty  is  memorable  as  the  place  so  long  besieged  in 
the  French  Bevolution,  and  as  being  still  the  flrst 


naval  port  of  France.  The  flrst  display  of  tiie  mil- 
itary genius  of  Napoleon  was  as  a  lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Out  of  this  port  he 
sailed  a  few  years  later  with  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
the  same  fleet  which  was  destroyed  by  Nelson  in  tiie 
battle  of  the  Nile. 

I  walked  to  the  top  of  a  hill  which  overlooks  the 
dty  and  harbor.  On  this  hill  stands  a  fortress  in 
which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  Abdel-Kader  was  oon- 
flned.  My  ouriodty  to  see  «<Uons"  is  pret^  well 
satiated,  as  1  seldom  And  they  roar  quite  as  loud  as  I 
had  expected;  and  often  looking  at  the  t^cm  of  a 
great  man  destroys  the  pleasant  illusion  with  wl»^ 
my  imagination  had  invested  him.  But  I  sihould 
really  have  Uked  to  see  this  Hon  of  the  deaert.  The 
man,  who  at  the  head  of  a  Ibw  tribea,  with  a  lew 
squadrons  of  flying  cavalry,  has  flraght  npon  his 
sands  against  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  with- 
stood that  power  for  seventeen  years— and  that,  too, 
on  a  neighboring  coast,  where  the  French  could,  end 
did  bring  against  him  a  hundred  thousand  men,  must 
possess  extraordinary  powers  of  endurance  sod  of 
command  over  others.  Now  he  redg^  himself  to 
his  fate  ^th  the  silent  submisrion  of  a  Mossalman. 
He  and  his  fellow-captives  are  reserved  and  shy. 
As  I  walked  around  the  fortiflcations  I  saw  an  Arab 
sunning  himself  on  the  top  of  an  inner  fortress.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  I  noticed  him,  he  arose  and 
walked  away. 

In  the  afternoon  I  virited  the  Arsenal  and  aUp- 
ping;  never  before  had  I  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
naval  power  of  Franee.  There  are  generally  lying 
in  this  harbor  thirty  or  forty  ships  of  war.  I  walked 
under  a  long  row  of  lihe-of-battle  shipe,  and  went 
on  board  of  one  four-decker,  that  carried  a  hundred 
and  twenty  guns.  The  yards  were  flUed  with  can- 
non, among  which  I  observed  two  mortars  taken  by 
the  Prince  de  JoinvlHe  at  the  bombardment  of  San 
Juan  d*Ulloa. 

A  painftil  right  to  me  here  was  the  convicts,  who 
are  sentenced  to  work  in  the  galleys.  They  are 
chained  two  and  two;  or  if  separate,  are  iuteker^  hy 
a  heavy  chain  fastened  to  one  leg  so  that  they  can 
not  escape.  Still  they  are  allowed  more  liberty  than 
the  convicte  in  our  prisons.  They  brought  us  little 
trinkete  to  sell.  One  of  them  amused  us -with  a  rat 
which  he  had  tamed  like  a  squirrsl,  and  taught  to 
come  at  his  whistle,  to  run  over  him,  and  hide  in  his 
pocket.  Our  conductor  told  me  there  were  five  or  rix 
thousand  convicte  In  this  ringle  navy-yard. 

The  next  morning  I  left  Toulon  for  Nice.  The 
south  of  France  in  the  season  of  spring  is  every- 
where blossoming  with  the  oUve  and  the  vine. 
We  had  to  ride  all  night,  but  the  mildness  of  the 
spring  air,  and  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  beguiled 
us  of  the  sense  of  weariness.  At  midnight  I  was 
lolling  in  the  diligence  when  I  observed  something 
on  the  horison  which  looked  like  a  white  doud.  Bnt 
it  remained  fixed.  I  looked  again.  It  was  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Mediterranean  Alps.  We  were 
climbing  slowly  up  the  breast  of  a  mountain,  and  I 
got  out  and  walked  to  the  top.  The  night  was  beanti- 
All.  Not  a  doud  was  to  be  seen.  The  moon  vras  at 
her  frill,  and  shed  a  soft  radiance  over  the  earth  and 
heaven.  The  mountain  road  up  which  we  were  toll- 
ing hung  over  a  deep  valley,  and  I  paused  often  to 
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gsie  bewildend  on  Uie  MenO)  and  to  listen  to  the 
night  irind,  which  wm  stirring  the  jyine-trees,  and  to 
the  waten  which  were  nuhing  down  the  sides  of  the 
monntain. 

Morning  brought  the  Alps  and  the  sea.  At  Cannes 
we  passed  a  residence  of  Lord  Brougham. 

This  great  man  had  for  many  years  an  InvaUd 
daughter.  This  residence  I  presume  was  built  for 
her,  as  the  sea-idr  and  the  mild  climate  of  the  south 
of  France  are  considered  fovorable  to  health.  A 
little  beyond  Lord  Brougham^s  estate  we  came  on  to 
the  beach  of  the  little  bay,  or  oove,  on  which  Napo- 
leon, on  his  return  from  Elba,  landed  with  a  thou- 
sand followers,  to  contend  for  th.%  crown  of  France— 
an  attempt  which  would  have  been  ridiculous,  if  its 
results  had  not  made  it  sublime.  It  was  like  Colum- 
bus landing  in  an  open  boat  to  take  possesrion  of  the 
New  World. 

I  pasMd  a  Sunday  at  Nice,  and  was  glad  once 
more  to  see  respect  paid  to  this  day.  The  shops 
were  all  closed.  By  this  I  knew  that  I  was  out  of 
France.  The  people,  too,  were  different.  The  Pied- 
montese  have  not  the  light  forms  and  gracefyil  mo- 
tions of  the  French.  They  are  rounder  and  heavier. 
Nor  have  they  the  siOne  sprighUiness  and  anima- 
tion. But  there  is  about  them  a  simplicity  and 
sincere  kindness,  a  German  heartiness  of  manner, 
which  pleases  me  more  than  the  outward  polish  of 
thsFVenoh. 

NlM:  was  onoe  a  flourishing  commercial  dty.  It  is 
at  present  fiunous  as  a  watering-place,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  a  colony  of  English  inyalids.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea,  presenting  a  con- 
cave of  hills  to  the  southern  sun.  These  are  covered 
with  orange  and  lemon  orchards,  with  many  a  villa 
peeping  out  from  the  dense  foliage.  Thus  by  sun 
and  shade  the  air  of  this  soft  climate  is  wooed  to 
bring  back  health  to  the  faded,  sunken  cheek. 

At  mce  conmiences  the  pass  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 
This  Biviera  Boad  is  one  of  the  most  famous  high- 
ways in  Europe.  It  was  begun  by  Napoleon  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  Simplon,  and  wiUi  the  same  object, 
to  furnish  a  passage  into  Italy  for  the  French  armies. 
This  coast  road  has  an  advantage  over  all  other 
routes,  in  that  it  is  the  only  pass  of  the  Alps  which 
is  never  blocked  up  by  snow. 

It  is  also  more  varied  in  scenery  than  the  other 
Alpine  passes,  because,  '^  like  Marathon,  it  looks  at 
onoe  on  the  mountains  and  on  the  sea."  From  mce 
all  the  way  to  Genoa  the  road  hardly  loses  sight  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Immediately  on  leaving  Nice, 
it  dimbs  over  a  spur  of  the  Alps,  and  is  elevated 
half  a  mUe  above  the  waves.  Then  it  descends  quite 
to  the  shore  to  And  a  footing.  It  clings  to  the  ride  of 
the  rock,  where  the  headlands  crowd  into  the  water, 
and  has  in  many  places  to  be  bolstered  up  by  a  wall 
built  in  the  sea.  Thus  it  presents  a  hundred  pic- 
turesque points  as  it  courses  around  the  promontories, 
and  curves  into  the  numerous  bays.  At  one  moment 
the  road  pierces  through  a  niche  cut  high  up  in  the 
side  of  the  diff.  These  long  galleries  at  a  distance 
seem  to  float  away  like  a  white  ribbon  stretched 
through  the  idr.  Again  the  road  descends  and  skims 
along  the  beach.  Thus,  as  the  diligence  races  on,  it 
seems  alternately  going  up  into  the  clouds  and  down 
into  the  deep. 


The  hills  along  this  road  are  girdled  with  terraces 
to  support  orchards  and  vines.  Not  an  inch  of 
ground  is  lost.  When  I  passed,  it  was  the  time  for 
gathering  the  fhiits.  The  trees  by  the  roadside  hung 
down  heavy  with  ripe  oranges,  and  laborers  were 
gathering  in  the  olives,  which  constitute  the  wealth 
of  the  country. 

But  what  "towers"  are  these  ''along  the  steepf 
Strange  old  ruins  dot  this  whole  coast,  f^ll  of  warlike 
legends  as  the  castles  on  the  Bhine.  They  were 
once  proud  fortresses,  erected  as  defiBuses  against  the 
Barbary  powers.  A  strange  lesson  that,  which  tells 
of  a  time  when  mighty  Europe  had  to  watch  and 
guard  against  the  tide  of  conquest  which  rolled  flrom 
the  African  coast. 

In  the  little  village  of  Turbia  is  a  ruin  of  an 
earlier  date,  a  tower  erected  by  the  Bomans  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Augustus  over  the  tribes  of 
the  Ligurian  Alps.  It  was  in  this  village,  as  tradi- 
tion goes,  that  Casar  said  he  had  rather  be  the  flrst 
man  in  that  village  than  the  second  in  Borne. 

Alas,  what  has  become  of  all  the  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions of  Cnsar  and  of  Borne!  Let  these  ruins  tell. 
I  turn  firom  such  melancholy  monuments  to  the  rude 
wooden  crosses  that  are  erected  along  these  mountain 
passes,  and  on  the  difh  that  overhang  the  sea,  as  the 
symbols  of  an  Immortal  Power.  These  are  the  stand- 
ards of  the  only  government  on  earth  which  has 
resLsted  the  shocks  of  time— the  only  institution  over 
which  revolutions  have  no  power. 

FACES  BT  THS  7IBS. 

I  PASS  a  window  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  A 
broad  stream  of  light  flows  across  the  darkening 
street,  and  shines  against  the  opposite  wall.  The 
blaze  flashes  in  my  eyes,  and,  but  for  an  instant,  un- 
oonsdoudy  I  turn  aside  to  meet  it.  I  catch  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  interior  of  a  home,  but  it  is  enough. 
Through  a  screen  of  green  leaves,  I  see  a  group  of 
merry  faces  by  the  Are,  the  cheerfU  blase  making 
«  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place."  The  light  flashes 
upon  the  features  of  a  beautifiil  girl,  with  a  laughing 
child  upon  her  knee;  a  little  ruddy  fellow  is  crouched 
at  her  feet,  and  a  cheerful-looking  old  dame,  in  speo- 
tades,  busy  at  her  knitting,  from  which  fbr  a  moment 
she  looks  up  to  watch  the  gambols  of  the  youngsters, 
occupies  the  ftirther  side  of  the  hearth.  There  is 
another  flgure,  that  of  a  man,  with  his  back  toward 
me,  on  the  oppomte  side;  doubtless  the  flre  brightens 
his  face,  too,  but  the  faces  of  the  women  and  the 
children  are  enough.  What  is  a  cheerftil  fireside 
without  them?  they  are  the  predous  jewels  which 
glitter  and  shine  around  the  happy  hearths,  and 
make  light  and  beauty  there  even  in  the  saddest 
hours.  like  white  flowers  in  the  dusk,  they  cheer 
and  hallow  it— they  speak  of  the  thousand  hopes 
and  joys  which  cluster  about  a  home— they  are  the 
emblems  of  virtue,  cheerftilness,  beauty,  and  divine 
comfort. 

Burke  has  said  that "  to  love  the  little  platoon  we 
belong  to  in  society,  is  the  germ  of  all  public  aflbc- 
tions."  Tes,  unless  the  feces  shine  by  the  flre,  they 
will  shine  no  where  else.  If  we  fed  not  warmed  by 
the  flre  which  glows  about  the  hearthstone— we  mean 
the  affection  and  love  which  are  its  true  moral  glow- 
how  can  we  feel  affection  and  sympathy  for  those 
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who  oompaw  hb  about  in  erer^wid^niiiir  eifslM  in  the 
outer  world!  All  genial  warmth  emanates  firom  the 
home;  it  is  there  the  aifootiona  are  flnt  moved,  and 
there  the  heart  is  first  attoned  to  htunan  sympattiy. 
Ton  Bse  that  child  laughing  in  the  ftdl  glow  of  the 
firelight— it  is  drinking  in  impreauons  which  will 
laat  its  life  out.  The  little  child  is  formed  bj  love, 
its  oharaoter  is  molded  by  love,  its  Aitore  is  determ- 
ined by  love. 

Have  yon  Been  the  child's  faoe  by  the  flrSf  half 
concealed  in  his  mother's  lap,  while,  knelt  therci  he 
whispered  ont  the  fsint  accents  of  prayer  which  she 
had  first  taught  him,  and  which  he  never  after  for- 
getBf  She  it  was  who  first  told  him  of  God  and 
heaven,  and  by  her  daily  example  inspired  him  with 
love  of  holineos.  And  even  though  the  child,  when 
grown  up  into  manhood,  has  gone  astray,  and  the 
ohain  of  love  which  bomd  him  to  the  home  has  been 
snapped,  the  links  still  drag  at  his  heels,  «nd  he  is 
never  happy  till  tiiey  are  bonnd  together  again. 

The  bright  fin  ia  the  e^  (]f  the  komt;  it  bespeaks 
cheerftilneas,  peace,  cleanlineas,  comfort.  Abont  it 
the  small  sweet  courtesies  of  lift-— in  which  there  is 
no  parade  nor  aflbotation,  which  manifest  themselvea 
in  kind  words  and  affectionate  looks— duster  nat- 
urally and  gracefully.  The  seeds  of  love  sre  fostered 
by  its  genial  warmth,  and  the  fhoes  by  the  fire  look 
bright  through  affection  and  lively  intercourse.  The 
oheerftil  fire  indicates  domestidty,  love  of  home,  and 
humanity.  Even  though  the  cirele  be  a  small  one, 
there  are  larger  drdes  beyond;  and  still  it  is  the 
center  of  a  congeries  of  rays  which  extend  beyond 
the  home,  and  warm  the  world  without,  even  to  fiur 
outer  drdes.  The  root  is  hid  in  the  home,  but  the 
branches  extend  into  the  glad  daylight  of  sodety  and 
publlolifb. 

ITaoes  by  the  fire!  how  many  pictures  spring  to 
view  at  the  words!  how  the  poeits  of  England  have 
reveled  around  the  firende  and  the  home— the  great 
national  temple  of  our  raoel  Longfellow  has  written 
his  delidons  poems  of  <*  The  Firadde."  Tou  remem- 
her  his  "Pire  of  Drift-wood:" 

»  W«  tttt  tad  tdksd  eatil  Ihe  ai|kt, 
D«M«idfaif,  flUmI  th«  Utile  imb; 
Ow  lM«t  fadsd  fion  th*  siibt, 
Ow  vdoM  odr  broks  the  gloom* 

Oft  diod  tbo  wofdi  epos  ow  U|w, 

As  tnddonlr,  ftom  oet  tho  fiie 
BoUt  of  tho  wiook  of  ftraadod  thipt, 

Tha  flsmos  wodd  lemp,  tad  thon  oxpirt. 

O  flMBOs  thst  f lowodl  O  hoarts  tbst  youBodl 

Thar  won,  Indood,  too  maeh  akisl 
Tho  drift-wood  ftro  witboot  that  boniad — 

Tba  tbonghU  that  bonad  and  glowad  wUbinl" 

Then  there  ate  his  lines  on  the  <<  Twilight"  by  the 
flredde,  certainly  the  most  luxurious  pdnt  of  time 
which  a  flredde  can  present— the  time  when  old  recol- 
lections are  brought  forth,  and  old  stories  told,  and 
old  poetry  talked  of,  and  old  songs  chanted— mudc 
at  such  a  time  opening  the  windows  of  the  soul,  and 
letting  heaven  peep  in.  At  such  a  time  the  fueling 
of  muf^neM  is  delidons;  perhaps  the  wind  blows 
without,  but  all  is  warmth  and  comfort  within. 

Even  the  Italian  poets,  whose  skies  are  in  a  glow, 
have  been  inspired  by  the  home  fire,  and  Iblt  tiiat 
human  iiues  looked  the  brighter  by  its  light.    Alfleri 


makes  a  commodious  fireplsoe  the  dimaz  of  his 
widMs  with  regard  to  lodging;  and  old  H<»»oe  tempts 
his  ftiends  to  vidt  him  by  the  promise  of  anaat  room 
and  a  sparkling  fire: 

•<  JNaaehnt  ftisw»  HgDa  aspor  Cmo 


Or,  all  Dryden  trandates  it: 

M  WiHi  walUa^pod  loga  diaMlva  the  odd. 

Aad  laod  tha  aadd  haeith  with  Him." 

Then  there  is  tins  exquidte  little  cabinet  pietnre, 
painted  by  Milton,  a  master  of  deacripCion,  and  a  true 
lover  of  home  and  home  joys: 

«  Or,  If  tha  air  wm  not  parmit, 
Bona  ftill,  tanM(vad  plaaa  wU!  fit^ 
Whan  glowiac  aaabacs  thnNsh  tho  leiM 
Taaoh  Msht  to  ooMtorfait  a  glaaas 
Far  ftwB  all  raaoft  of  mirth, 
Bava  tha  eriokat  on  tba  haarth." 

Of  coune,  as  there  are  children  abont  a  fiunfly  Am- 
dde,  there  will  be  livdy  prattle,  mirth,  and  laughter, 
which  oomes  of  freedom.  In  the  glad  firelight  the 
yoimg  heart  nyoioes;  fbr  the  time,  merriment  snflhwa. 
Pleasantry  in  the  home  is  like  the  flowers  which  oAbb 
float  around  the  margin  of  deep  streams,  beantiiying 
the  solemn  waters  of  lift.  The  heart  will  be  free 
and  will  dance  no  where  if  not  in  the  home.  Tom^ 
nature  is  ever  happy: 

«Tho  romCi  thar  laegb:  lavgfaa  not  tha  akyt 

Tha  winda,  tbay  langh  as  thay  paas  by; 

Tba  aan,  ha  laaiha,  aad  Natan%  ftwa 

Baamt  with  a  joroaai  laegbias  fiaaa. 

Tai>  laaghincr  avav  iha  ranaws 

Tha  vardant  fidds  bar  monunf  dawa.* 

«Tes,"  esdaims  TheophilnsTrinal,  ''wewiBaing, 
and  we  will  laugh,  and  rqdce  in  the  lily-work;  bnl 
we  will  slso  be  *  wise  of  heart*  coneeming  the '  pil- 
lars '  of  the  world— the  great  truths  of  eonadenee,  the  ' 
peril  and  the  worth  of  free  bdngs,  the  saving  and  . 
perfeotlng  love— by  Which  truths  akme  can  our  well- 
being  and  the  well-bdng  of  our  race  be  aeeursd.'* 

Speaking  of  the  prattie  of  children  abont  tfae  fire- 
dde,  reminds  us  of  a  touching  passage  in  the  lift  of 
Dr.  Kitto,  whom  an  aoddent  in  early  lift  deprived  - 
of  the  ftoulty  of  hearing,  wherein  he  says,  in  Ian-  i 
guage  of  deep  pathos,  **  Inteer  keand  iM$  9oicet  ^  wmg 
if  my  ekildrm.  The  reader,  of  courae,  known  tins; 
but  the  fact,  as  sUted  in  pldn  words,  is  almoat  shoe- 
ing. Is  there  any  thing  on  eartii  so  engaging  to  a 
parent  as  to  catch  the  first  lispings  of  hia  inftAt^ 
tonguet  or  so  interesting  as  to  listen  to  Its  dear  prat- 
tle, and  trace  its  gradual  mastery  of  speeeht  If  there 
be  any  one  thing,  aridng  out  of  my  condition,  which 
more  than  another  fills  my  heart  with  grief,  it  Is 
this;  it  is  to  iM  tiieir  blessed  llpe  in  motion,  and  to 
hear  them  not;  and  to  witness  others  moved  to  amika 
and  kisses  by  the  sweet  peculiarities  of  inftatile 
speech  which  are  incommunicable  to  me,  and  whidi 
pass  by  me  like  the  idle  wind." 

Thus,  how  many  of  our  richest  blessingB  are  un- 
thought  of  till  they  have  been  taken  awayt  Sven 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  scarcely  valued,  beeanae  it 
comes  to  us  ddly,  and  we  regard  it  aa  a  tUng  of 
course.  And  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  is  nnnotioed 
end  scarce  ftlt  till,  alasl  it  hss  gone  down  in  dark- 
ness, and  then  we  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  bleasing 
we  have  lost. 
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Wb  Ihid  on  ow  Ub1«  this  month  th«  fbUbwinf  laterottinf 
books,  an  from  tho  proit  of  Boboit  Caitor  It  BvoUwn,  of  Now 
York: 

1.  Turn  Jjon  BniifBf .  DmAwnn  amo  Bunmiuf .  By  Dr, 
J  KUto.—'Thm  woik  it  woU  writtoa,  tad  abonndt  with  latMoit- 
iBff  aaoedott,  aad  iaeidtati  of  paisona]  hittorr  te  tfao  Ufb  of 
I     tbo  doaf  and  tho  bHnd. 

9.  Amkuca  ▲•  I  rouim  it.  B9  Mn,  lHmMii.~Mn.  Dna- 
can  it  a  Beoleh  ladj,  and  hat  wiittoa  a  woA  macfa  mora  eom* 
pltmeatarr  to  Amoriea  tbaa  atnaUj  tmanaUt  from  tho  mind  cH 
aay  ibroignor. 

S.  IiratAX  TnsBi  or  Ouiaba.  B9  A»v.  IT.  H,  BrtU.^ 
BIr.  Brott  it  a  Britith  mittioaary  la  Gniaaa,  aad  ho  hat  lbr< 
Btibod  at  a  turf  valaabk  work  rttpoetiaf  a  eoBntry  aad  a  poo- 
plo  of  which  littlo  liat  boon  herotofbio  kaowa. 

4.  Fab  Orr.  Bg  tkt  Jtuikor  ^  Tug  tf  Itay.— Thli  book 
eoBtaint  iataiottiBf  aoUooi,  with  aaoedotoi  aad  iOattratioBt  of 
Asia  aad  Aattralia. 

5.  Tbb  Baibbow  nc  ma  Nobtb;  «  «Jbrt  orcoBWI  qf  th» 
r^rtt  JErfaftfCtJbMBl  ^  CkritHtmUw  <•  RnptH't  Land  hw  tJU 
Ckmrck  MUH—mrf  Sotistf.    Bw  8,  Titektr. 

e.  Trb  PbtDBD  Lamb;  or,  MnMrimIs  ^  mm  Imfmmt  8dm. 
Bw  kU  JMJUr.—TUt  it  a  boaatlAil  tribato  of  allbotioa  to  tho 
noBOry  of  aa  aagoiio  child,  who,  Uko  ovotfthlaf  of  tarpattiaff 
lovoliBOtt,  pattod  oarly  away. 

7.  Wbbat  OB  Chatt.  B9  tk§  Rn,  J,  C.  R9U,  Amtkor  9f 
lAmimg  or  Dtmi.—Thm  fbllowiaff  it  tho  litt  of  ottayt  la  thlt 
wofk:  Wboat  or  ChsiF.  Watch.  PiroTO  all  Thiagt.  An  yoa 
BoioBOiatof    Bow  ihoaM  a  ohUd  bo  traiaodi    Bo  not  tlothfU, 


8.  Tbb  MrmBT  Bol^bb,  or  tttUaUPa  MUerin:  IJU  Gframd 
anu4  mmd  Omn.  By  th€  »n.  Edmmrd  Mmtet  Ditt.—Mt. 
Dill  it  a  Protbytoriaa  mittlooaiy  agoBt,  aad  ho  troau  tho 
BomoB  Oatholie  rcUfioB  of  bolaad  ia  tormt  no  way  oompU- 


9.  Chbut  ovb  BXAHru.     By  C^rmUtu  Frf,     WUk  ob 
JmtokUgrm^kw  vf  tk»  jArtAor.— Thit  it  a  vory  pioat  aad  do- 


10.  BORBt   IB  TRB   HoVffB  Of  KT   PlLOBnCXOB. 

mmd  Arrmmgtd  fty  «  £od|f.^Thit  it  jadieioat  toloctloa  of  ro- 
Ufioat  pootry,  obo  oxtraet  for  OToiy  day  ia  tho  yoar.  Tho  toI- 
mno  it  iateribod  to  tho  boroavod,  tho  torrewiaf ,  tho  woary,  aad 
tho  hoBTy  ladoB. 

Tboto  Tohimot  aro  got  Bp  ia  beaatUU  itylo.  ladood,  wo 
bavo  toMom  toon  any  thiag  ia  tho  book  lino  mora  aoat  aad 
taMoM.  Thoy  aro  of  oonYoaleat  tin,  good  thapo,  good  papor, 
clear  typo,  aad  baadtomo  biadiag. 

A  Nbw  Habkobt  or  ma  Oof pbu.  lUmstrmtsd  ht  Mm»9 
mmd  BtgrmviHgt.  Bw  J»mu  Strong,  A,  M,  Jr§m  Tvrkt 
Lmm*  4-  iScott.  1853.— Thit  work  it  aa  ocUvo  Tolamc  of  aoar 
■ix  haadrod  pagot,  aad  at  a  tpooimoa  of  typography  wo  hoTo 
aot  toea  itt  tnporior.  It  ooatittt  of  a  pualld  aad  oombiaed 
airaagomcat  on  a  acw  plaa  of  tho  aairatiTot  of  tho  Ibar  Sraa- 
golitu,  accordiag  to  tho  aathoriMd  traatUtioa,  aad  a  oontiaa- 
oat  commoatary  with  brief  aotat  lalvoincd.  A  tapplomoat  it 
alto  foniithod,  containiag  oxtaaded  ohroaological  aad  topo- 
graphical ditsertatioat  and  a  complcto  aaaljtioal  iadox.  Alto- 
gether the  volnme  it  a  mott  Talnablo  aceettioa  to  oar  Biblical 
litcratare.  Mr.  Btroag't  character  for  tcbolarthip  it  well  kaowa, 
aad  the  religioat  pablic  will  be  placed  aader  great  obligatioat 
to  him  for  tho  tkill  aad  care  with  which  he  hat  marked  hit 
preteat  labon.  We  donbt  aot  the  work  will  commaad  a  prompt 
tale  aad  aa  exteative  cirealatioa.  lu  beantiAil  print,  ia  coa- 
aectioa  with  itt  fine  eagraringt,  it  not  iu  leatt  atUactire 
featnre.  Oa  tale  by  Bwormttedt  It  Foe.  Price  $3,  with  ataal 
diteoaat  to  wholotalo  pnrohatert. 

We  woBld  tay  that  there  ia  goaorallr  oa  oar  table  a  tameat- 
able  dearth  of  bookt  for  aotico.  We  like  to  road,  aad  to  notice 
books;  bat  wo  oaa  aot  deaorihe  what  it  aot  before  nt.  If 
pobiithon  giro  at  tho  opportaalty,  wo  thall  deal  by  them 
foirly.  Bat  they  matt  aot  oxpoot  at  to  make  <'brioki  withoat 
ttraw." 


^niolitroli. 


Amobo  the  mott  rataod  of  the  perlodioalt  oa  onr  table  it 
the  KoBTB  Ambbioab  Bbvibw,  /or  Jmh,  185B.  Thlt  it  tbo 
oldottof  tho  Americaa  qaartarliet,  and  we  beliero  older  tbaa 
aay  of  oar  moathllet.  We  temember  it  amoag  tho  earliott  of 
onr  literary  recolleetioat.  It  hat  alwayt  maiataiaed  a  high 
character  for  dignity  aad  taleat.  The  preteat  aamber  coauint 
aitickt  OB  Mackay't  Progrett  of  tfao  latoUoct,  CoDege  Bdaea- 
tioa  la  England  aad  Amerlea,  The  Workt  of  Daalel  Webster, 
Lord  Mahoa*k  Hittoiy  of  Eagland,  Paali'k  Kiag  Alfked,  Tay- 
loi^  Wesley  and  Methodism,  and  Btephea't  Leetnrot  oa  tho 
flittory  of  France.  The  writer  of  the  rerlow  of  Taylor*! 
Wotloy  aad  Methoditm  tpoaki  that  of  Chariot  Wetley  at  a 
poet:  "With  a  rhythmical  ear,  a  clarified  taate,  aad  a  teader 
tympathy  with  erery  phatit  aad  traatition  of  tplrltaal  expori- 
ottoe,  aa  omotioaal  aatare  alwayt  ptofoaadly  mored,  aa  iati- 
mate  ooarortaaoo  with  tho  Beriptaiot,  aad  a  lyrtco-dramatio 
power  of  olahoratiBg  all  their  malorialt,  whether  of  history,  doo- 
triae,  precept,  or  prophecy,  he  became  tho  llfb  aad  tool  of  tfao 
BOW  movomoat;  aad  it  it  dae  to  him  to  tay,  that,  howeror 
iBBBO  tho  preaehiag  may  be,  It  it  Impottible  dmt  a  Mothoditt 
coagregatioa  thonld  part  aaimpretted  aad  aaoditod.  Ia  their 
motiloal  form,  in  their  matloal  cadeace  aad  melliflaoat  flow, 
hit  hymat  oecapy  tho  fint  plaee,  and  an  almost  tditary  emi- 
Boaeo  in  tho  Eaglith  langaago.  They  eaa  hardly  be  read  an- 
mBtioally,  aad  almost  slag  themtolret.  Tbea,  too.  It  hat  boea 
woU  taid  of  them,  that  they  are  aot  writtoa  ob  abttract  tab- 
jeeto— taoh  at  Ibith,  hamllity,  retigaation— bat  alwayt  repreeeat 
the  rellgioaa  lilb  la  obo  of  itt  eoacrete  itatot  or  moremoatt,  to 
that  each  might  be  ataamod  at  a  loaf  of  aatobiography." 
While  tho  writer  approeialot  Wetley,  ho  fbilt  to  aaderttand 
aad  approeiale  American  Methoditm.  Bat  thit  it  aothiag  aa- 
asaal  with  Now  Baglaad  mea,  edaeatod  la  the  doctriaea  aad 
ntaget  ^  Poritaaism.  They  caa  aot  pottlbly  eomprohead  tho 
tpirilf  geaiai,  aad  eooBomy  of  Methoditm. 

Tbb  Boutbbbh  Bbpbbtobt  ahd  Collbob  Bbtibw  pre- 
toau  the  fbllowiag  table  of  contenU:  The  Maine  Temperaaoe 
Law.  The  Two  Rills.  Eaglish  Orthoepy.  American  Col- 
leges. The  Agreeable  Usefol.  Boagof  theCoavertadHeathea. 
Power  of  Poetry.  The  Trae  Palladinm  of  American  Liberty. 
The  Unirerse  of  Miad  aad  of  Matter.  Ood  Created  Man  good 
aad  happy,  and  all  thiagt  to  reader  him  happy.  Albam  Po- 
etry. A  Yoice  of  Yeraal  Beaaty.  Bpriag.  Tatte  and  Neat- 
aett  ia  the  Door- Yard.  Bhredt  of  Bclenco  and  Art.  Editorial 
MitooUaay.  Literary  Noticet.  Thit  it  a  qaarterly  ooadocted 
by  tho  Facalty  of  Emory  aad  Heary  College,  among  whom  we 
recogaixe  the  aamet  of  tome  who  hare  boea  oar  attociatea 
aad  pnpilt  many  yeart  ago,  at  the  old  Bemiaary,  oa  the  beaati- 
fbl  hill,  at  whote  bate  flow  the  waters  of  the  Keaaebec.  To 
them,  fellow-laboreit  ia  tho  canto  of  edacation  aad  of  periodi- 
cal Ureratnre,  we  tender  the  band  of  mataal  lisllowsbip  aad 
brotherly  afieetioa. 

Thb  Ohio  Btatb  Jovbbal  or  Educatiob,  pabUshod  andor 
the  aasplcet  of  tho  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Atsociatioa,  aboaada 
la  etaayt  of  great  iaterett  to  toaohort  aad  (Keadt  Of  oommea 


Thb  440th  aamber  of  Blackwood*!  Ebibbitbo  MAOAXniB, 
rtprimUd  bw  Leonard  AmK,  coataiat  articlet,  able  and  iaterett- 
iag,  on  Policy  of  tho  Protectioaitto,  Fire  Years  In  the  West 
Indies,  Fortane-Hantiag  Extraordinary,  Fergasoa  aad  the  Plot- 
tor,  Carmiaa  Lasoria,  Thongfau  npon  Dinners,  Fragments  of 
Poetry,  aad  the  Great  Qaestion.  The  great  qaestioa  with  Black- 
wood, of  coarse,  regards  the  state  of  the  British  aatioa,  whose 
comtenmiivt  iateresta  he  regards  as  la  immiaeat  daager.  Well, 
it  may  be  so.  Bat  what  if,  among  the  rerolntions  of  time,  tho 
British  Constitntioa  shonld  andergo  radical  changesi  Thoagh 
change  be  not  always  improrement,  yet  aay  chaage  likely  to 
occar  at  this  day,  ia  Eagland,  would  most  likely  be  for  the 
better.  The  people  conld  hardly  lose  aay  tblag  by  tho  chaage. 
They  are,  ia  Eaglaad,  too  tatelligent  aad  too  brare  to  taflhr 
their  goreramoat  to  faU  lato  the  bead*  of  ambltioBt  tyraaay. 
Bagiand  it  aot  Ftaaee,  aad  ao  Napoleoa  coald  tncceod  la  tho 
British  Iilei  at  ho  baa  oa  tho  Coatinoat. 


an 
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wmt  aontk  of  briglit  ••■sblo*  tad  of  fOfgoom  komatf.  Bow 
have  700  pMtod  tbo  tinof  Bu  fmv  koait  booa  jofon  m  tho 
•wuhiM,  ofbM  a  ihadow  falloa  oe  itt  Bas  roar  btow  booa 
wraathod  with  light,  o»  daikoaod  hj  eloadsY  Baa  roar  bono 
booa  merrr  with  tho  ehoorfal  voico  of  childhood,  or  baa  tboio 
fooo  up  inm  roar  familf  eireio  tho  voieo  of  wailiag  aad  of 
woo  at  tho  dopartiaff  from  anoag  70a  of  tho  boaatifal  aad  tho 
iofoijY  Baa  Boahh  shod  bor  joroat  lailos  oe  roar  hoaMboUt 
orbaTO  70a  itood  br  tho  bodiida  of  loftriaf  and  of  disooM  dar« 
iaff  tho  loot  sammor  daj,  aad  dorlag  mild,  itill  aigbts,  watebiac 
tba  flittiaff  ebaagoa  which  wofo  pOMiag  aad  ropacsiaff  ovar  tho 
brow  of  7aar  knrod  onot 

Tho  mooth  baa  patsod,  and  with  it  baa  pastod  fbroror  maar 
a  10000  of  J07  aad  of  sadaott,  whieb  eaa  aovor  locar  afaiB,bat 
which  baf  loft  iu  offoeU  marked  iadolibk  oa  tho  hoait  aad  oe 
tho  doatia7  of  maa.  To  tho  past  tboio  is  ao  rotara.  Oa  tho 
sboroi  of  tho  proioat  wo  part  with  tho  pact.  It  aad  wa  mU 
aaoh  oa  oar  wa7(  ia  diroetioai  dia«otricaU7  opposite,  iato  a 
shoroIoM,  fatbooiloM  loa,  aor  avoa  noot  wo  afaia.  Thoro  ia 
ao  rotara  of  tho  past  ttafot  of  hanwalifo— of  childhood  with  iU 
hafe7oa  io7s>  of  7oath  with  tU  hopo  aad  iu  lovo,  of  aiaahood 
with  its  sober  ooorg7<.  Thore  is  ao  rotara  of  tho  associatioos, 
of  tho  fooUags,  or  of  tho  sootimoaU  of  tho  past.  Wo  auv 
rotara,  after  loaf  7oar«  of  absoaeo,  to  tho  booio  of  oar  child- 
hood; wo  ma7  ramblo  agaia,  as  of  rwot  oror  tho  hills,  aad 
aloag  tho  valo,  aad  b7  tho  brook;  wo  mar  li«toa  agaia  to  tho 
lobia  that  asod  to  slag  to  as  ia  tho  spriag-tiaso  of  tho  row  ud 
of  Mlb;  wo  mar  ehaso  agaia  tho  battorflr  ovor  tho  plaia;  wo 
BW7  oall  agaia  flowors  Iqr  tho  wa7sido,  hot  all  wiU  aot  rastoto 
to  as  tho  IboUags  aad  tho  soatimoats  of  tho  past.  Gooa,  for- 
oTor  gOBO  from  as  is  tho  past.  With  as  is  tho  ptosoat,  with  iU 
datlos,  iu  hopes,  aad  aaziotles.  Before  as  is  tho  dim  aad 
mist7  f^tare,  with  iU  aodovolopod  iaflaoBeos.  To  moot  it  lot 
as  go  forth,  firm  ia  resolve,  aad  eoaftdoat  ia  Prondeaco. 

Fast  appfoaohlag  are  the  mild  aad  pleasaat  da7S  of  aatamn. 
Ia  the  aeigfabortiood  of  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Sopositorr 
the  landscape  a]read7  ezhtbiu  the  somber  effeeU  of  the  foiling 
rear.  Abont  oar  owa  aatiTo  home  tho  Howers  are  alreadr 
twiebod  with  frost,  aad  the  leaves  of  tho  fotost-treos  are  ex- 
bIbiUag  la  their  decar,  like  the  drlng  dolphia,  colors  of  beantr 
aaknowa  amid  the  laznriaaeo  of  sammer's  life.  Bat  anmnd  oar 
western  home  there  appear  rot  no  marks  of  obaage.  The  grass 
is  graea\u  la  Mart  the  loaves  oa  the  trees  ret  daaoe  bright  in 
the  saasbiae,  tho  flowers  ret  bloom  ia  heaatr,  aad  mrriads  of 
taaefol  iaseoU  make  the  pleasant  nigbt  joroas  with  their  soago. 
Bat  oa  as,  too,  aad  oa  oar  floasaat  home,  are  oomtag  sooa  tho 
ebaages  of  the  rear.  We  mar  aot  long  escape  the  bitiag  ftost 
aad  the  chilling  wiads.  The  leaves  will  foil,  the  flowers  fiido, 
aad  the  heaatr  of  earth  depart.  Winter,  with  her  bolsterons 
sUp  aad  stern  miea,  will  come,  aad  apcead  her  white  wiadlnff- 
shooC  over  all  the  heaatr  aad  tho  bkwm  of  earth. 

Mbr  can  we  oacsolvos  escape  the  aaivorsal  law  of  ohaago. 
Time  will  write  wriaklos  oa  tho  biow  aad  tiage  tho  foir  hair 
with  grar.  Tho  heart,  so  sasoeptlble  te  tho  least  tooch  of 
onuition  ia  childhood,  will  become  ia  mataritr  sedate  aad  qalot 
amid  the  oommotioa  aroaad  as.  There  majr  have  occarred  la 
oar  historr  eveau  which  have  so  deeplr  moved  the  hoarta  that 
whoa  it  has  once  again  settled  in  the  qaiet  of  rasigaatioo,  or  it 
mar  be  of  despair,  ao  slight  occnrreaco  can  saocood  ia  aflboting 
it.  We  loam  from  disappoiatmeat,  fiom  sorrow,  from  bereavo« 
aaoat,  to  bear  with  pattoaco,  with  resigaatioa,  with  pbilosopbr, 
with  tho  eomposore  of  Christiaa  reliaaoe,  all  the  miaor  ills  of 
life.  It  maj  be  that  it  is  well  for  as  to  soflbr  earlr  that  we  may 
bocoiM  stroag  to  endnre.  Br  snfiering  more  thaa  br  jor  Is  tho 
heart  prepared  for  the  stem  and  commaadiag  daties  of  lifo. 

To  the  kiad  affections  of  oar  geatle  readers  we  oommond  the 
proteat  aamber  of  the  Bepositorr.  Yoa  will  moot  In  iU  pages 
the  well-kaowB  name  and  tho  fomtliar  fooo  of  old  coatribatora, 
who  have  booa  ideatifled  with  tho  work  from  aear  the  bogiaaiag 
of  iU  ozisliaco.  The  presoaco  of  these  tried  old  frioads  wiU 
be  welcome  among  roar  bonsebold  gods.  We  woald  hope, 
whfttovor  changes  the  Bepositorr  rtiar  andergo,  it  may  novor 


lose  tho  proseaoo  aad  sapport  of  f ts  earlr  frioads  aad  Iu  over- 
asluates  coatribotors.  Those  a^  have  ia  other  roan  had 
charge  of  iU  editorial  iatoresU  have  ceased  aot,  whaa  their 
olleial  coaaeetioa  with  it  has  cilossd,  to  ealivoa  tts  pages  by 
their  coalribetioas.  Tbos  any  thor  over  do.  May  they  aever, 
in  tho  aMTO  oatoaded  oirelo  ia  whaeh  they  any  bmoo,  or  the 
higher  sphere  ia  which  they  any  labor,  forgot  to  gladdea,  oftea 
as  cireamstaaeos  any  allow,  tho  fooo  of  tho  child  of  their  earo 
ia  other  days  by  their  words  of  oaeoarageamat  aad  of  coaasol! 
And  tho  ooatribators,  too,  who  have  held  throagh  the  pages  of 
the  Bopositery  their  moathly  coafereaee  with  tho  reodore  for 
so  Biaar  roars,  woald  we  solicit  still  to  aid  ia 
aad  readeriag  asefol  tho  oaterpriso.  Boom  of  the  i 
of  oar  coatribatora  we  miss,  alas!  from  oar  UsL  They  aio 
goae  goao  from  aasoog  as  forever  goao  from  earth.  Thair 
BMflSory  woald  we  cherish.  Their  virtaos  woald  wo  reealL 
It  is  oar  iatoatioa,  if  aoi  as  editor,  as  fogalar  eoatrihator,  as  wo 
have  booa  for  aiaar  years,  to  give  brief  skotfrhof  of  the  history 
aad  the  virtaos  of  those  whose  aames,  haviag  become  familiar 
to  oor  readers,  have  booa  straek  from  oar  list,  aiul  added  to  tho 


Tho  reader  will  observe  aasoog  oar  ooirtrihalors  seme  now 
aaaws.  We  hope  yet  to  obtaia  tho  services  of  ethers  who  will 
loader  thoaasolvos,  by  their  taleaU  aad  virtaos,  oadearod  to  ear 
patroBS.  No  ebaages  la  the  form,  stylo,  or  maaaer  of  < 
lag  the  Bepository  will  be  asado  this  i«|f .  What 
meaU  any  be  made  ia  tho  aezt  volame  we  are  aot  aow  pro. 
pared  to  promise.  There  has  booa  as  yet  no  opportaaity  for 
We  are  assared,  however,  that  whatever  Im- 
sy  be  doomed  attaiaahle  will  be  adopted.  The 
AgeaU  are  disposed  to  be  liberal  of  oatlay  ia  order  to  OMot  aU 
the  reasoaahle  ozpoctatioas  of  their  patnoa.  Tho  Book  Com 
mittoo  win  aso  aU  their  discretioa,  coaasol,  wisdom,  aad  oxpo> 
rieaoe  ia  docidiag  aU  matters  which,  by  the  Discipliao  of  tho 
Chareb,  may  come  before  them,  to  give  oflfeieaey  and  aaelhl. 
aess  to  the  oaterpriso.  The  ooatribators  will  da  their  beet  to 
add  iatorost  to  oar  colamas.  At  aa  eariy  day  the  flrst  aaasber 
of  the  aext  volame  will  be  issaed,  whoa  wo  may  be  able  more 
ftJly  thaa  aow  to  give  the  reader  assoraacoa  for  tke  fotaro.  At 
prosoat  it  may  bo  saflfeieat  to  say,  that  aU  parties  iaterostod  ia 
tho  Bepository  are  resolved  to  spare  ao  palas  to  make  it  folly 
BMOt  the  waaU,  wishes,  aad  hopes  of  iU  patnoa. 

Some  improvemoat  is  deenmd  aecessary  ia  oar  platoa.  We 
greatly  prefer  laadscape  scoaos  to  mere  foacy  faooa,  or  old 
raias,  or  solitary  stractares.  We  eaa  aot,  hewover,  always 
easily  procare  precisely  the  kiad  of  pictaro  wo  profor.  Ar- 
raagemeaU  are  makiag  for  a  good  soloetiea  of  iotorastiag 
views,  which  eaa  bat  please  tho  eye  of  tasto.  It  is  goaoraBr 
thoa^  tiiat  the  masie  may  be  omitted  from  oor  pages,  aad 
iu  plaee  sappUed,  aad  lU  cost,  which  is  ooasiderable,  apprapci- 
atod  to  somethiag  of  asora  geaeral  iatorost  to  oor  readort.  We 
are  ardoat  admiiors,  evea  passioaate  lovers  of  masio.  It  has 
power  to  elevate  tho  soni  to  thongbu  of  parity  aad  of  hoavea. 
We  advise  la  all  families,  where  from  eireamstaaoos  it  aaay 
be  possible,  the  eohivatioa  of  vocal  aad  iastromoatal  mnsle. 
We  do  not,  however,  doom  it  aecessary  to  fVuaisb  oar  readen 
every  moath  aew  mq^ic,  as  there  is  alreadr  easilr  attainable 
from  other  soaraes  aa  ezhaastloss  snpply.  We  propoee,  hew. 
ever,  faithfally  to  appropriate  the  expeaae  saved  to  soase  desi^ 
able  improvemoat. 

Wo  woald  solicit  tnx  patrons  to  reaew  their  sabscriptioas  for 
the  next  year,  and  to  ase  their  iaflnoace  ia  iadocing  their 
frioads  and  neigbbon  to  snbscribo.  They  may  rely  oa  the 
earnest  eflbrU  of  those  to  whose  care  the  Beporitory  may  be 
committed  to  make  it  ever,  as  we  believe  it  ever  baa  beea,  a 
welcome  visitor  ia  yoor  fomilies,  briogiag  on  lU  arrival  sleres 
of  literary  matter,  ia  good  taste,  agreeable  style,  and  of  health- 
foliaflaeaoe. 

Aad  BOW,  kind  reader,  for  the  present,  good-br.  Who  knows 
bat  ere  another  aamber  of  oor  magaiiae  is  issood  soase  of  yon 
who  read  tiieso  paragraphs  may  be  sileatl  Death  is  ever  wait* 
lag  at  yoor  door.  Bach  aatoma  leaf  that  trembloa  at  year  feet, 
aeared  aad  bli^ted,  is  a  mooitor  which  whispers,  '<  Death!" 
All  ihiags  aroaad  yoa  have  the  same  waraiag.  Wo  woald, 
therefiMO,  MoonuBoad  a  proparatioa. 
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THE  INKER  WOBLB. 

ST  BSWiiSS  noxMir.  B.  9. 

At»  there  is  an  inner  world,  and  into  it  I  would 
invite  yon.  I  would  not  depreciate  the  outer;  it  is 
worthy  to  be  occupied— worthy  to  be  studied,  even 
by  angels— worthy,  though  cursed,  of  its  almighty 
Maker;  its  paths— so  full  of  melody,  and  fragrance, 
and  beauty— are  fitted  to  lead  to  heaven,  and  the 
atany  vault  which  overhangs  them  is  a  suitable 
portico  to  Ood's  eternal  temple.  Praised  be  Qod 
for  the  world  of  matter,  and  all  its  aoeompani- 
mental— for  the  air,  which  not  only  fans  the  lungs 
and  purifies  the  stream  of  life,  but,  at  our  bidding, 
wafts  our  most  secret  thoughts  and  feelings  to  our 
beloved  ibllow-minds;  for  the  waters,  which  not 
only  fertilise  and  refresh  the  earth,  but  bind  its 
continents  and  islands  into  one  brotherhood;  for 
the  light,  whose  vibrations  enable  us  to  touch  the 
most  distant  planet,  and  whose  rich  beams  over- 
spread both  earth  and  sky  with  charmsl 

**  Mj  heart  leapt  np  when  I  hehold 
A  rainbow  in  the  ikr; 
80  wai  it  when  my  Ufa  began, 
80  ii  it  now  I  am  a  man; 
So  let  it  be  when  I  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die."  Wosmwohth. 

Praised  be  Ood  for  the  body  of  mysterious  senses 
and  capacities— worthy  to  be  the  servant  of  a  ra- 
tional soul  during  its  earthly  pilgrimage,  and,  after 
having  been  purified  in  the  tomb,  to  become  a  par- 
taker of  her  everlasting  life  I 

But  there  is  another  world — a  world  which  the 
"vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen  and  the  lion's  whelps 
have  not  trodden"— a  world  whence  float  all  those 
thoughts  that  flow  over  the  universe  and  make  it  a 
volume  of  truth— a  world  in  which,  scorning  the 
present,  we  range  at  will  the  future  or  the  past,  and, 
heedless  of  place,  we  share  infinity  with  God. 

When  shall  we  enter  into  it?  Not  prematurely: 
"  tany  at  Jericho  until  your  beard  be  grown."  Na- 
ture designs  that  the  early  years  of  life  should  be 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  development  of  the  body; 
hence  she  entices  her  new-bom  man  to  the  green 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  the  warm  embraces  of  the 
Vol.  Xn.~S8 


sun,  and  the  full  baptism  of  the  fresh  and  fragrant 
air;  hence,  too,  she  fires  him  with  irresistible  long^ 
ings  to  see,  to  taste,  to  feel,  to  leap  exulting  in  his 
new-made  powers.  Thus  she  nourishes,  and  cher- 
ishes, and  molds  him  into  man;  thus  she  gives  him 
«  A  spirit  to  her  rooks  skin, 
The  ere  of  the  hawk  and  the  lire  therein." 

At  the  same  time  she  fences  up  the  borders  of  the 
inner  world.  Meanwhile  the  goodly  land  of  thought 
is  germinating;  and  about  the  time  of  its  first  ripe 
grapes,  when  the  outer  world  loses  some  of  its 
chaims,  let  the  inner  open  its  gates.  This  open- 
ing, however,  requires  patience,  perseverance,  re- 
tirement. Perceptions  being  more  vivid  than  con- 
ceptions, we  can  not  without  effort  attend  to  the 
latter  in  exclusion  of  the  former.  When  we  turn 
the  mind's  eye  inward,  we  must  either  resign  our- 
selves to  the  train  of  suggested  thought  from  which 
we  awake  as  from  a  dream,  or  we  must  fix  our  at- 
tention upon  some  one  of  Uie  series,  in  which  case 
we  soon  become  weary,  as  one  listening  to  the  same 
frequently  repeated  note.  If  ,we  attempt  to  analyse 
our  mental  state  we  become  perplexed;  for  al- 
though in  the  outer  world  we  are  familiar  with  the 
succession  of  events,  in  the  inner  we  find  all  at 
first  in  confusion.  No  wonder  we  usually  remain 
in  the  wilderness  of  external  things  till  some  strong 
passion,  or  sense  of  duty,  or  accidental  circum- 
stance, impels  us  inward.  Alas,  how  many  pass 
through  life  without  scarce  feeling  that  there  is  a 
world  within  him  I 

Yancauson,  the  celebrated  mechanician,  had  his 
taste  for  mechanics  excited  accidentally.  In  his 
boyhood  he  was  frequently  shut  up  in  a  room 
where  there  was  nothing  but  a  clock;  to  amuse 
himself  he  studied  its  construction,  till,  at  length, 
he  became  acquainted  with  its  parts  and  their  rela- 
tions and  uses.  Ever  afterward  he  found  his  de- 
light in  mechanics. 

Happy  for  many  a  man  would  it  be  if  he  could 
be  shut  up  where  there  was  not  even  a  clock,  so 
that  he  might  be  forced  to  examine  the  wonderful 
machinery  of  the  spiritual  time-piece— the  inmior- 
tal  soul— till  he  understood  its  parts,  relations,  and 
uses!  How  much  more  likely  would  he  be  to  set 
it  by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  that  its  pendulum 
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THE  INNER  WORLD. 


might  swing  in  symphony  with  the  spheres,  and  its 
hands  go  round  the  circle  of  duty  in  harmony 
with  the  heavens!  Habitual  inattention  to  the 
outer  world  greatly  promotes  attention  to  the  inner. 
The  more  we  live  the  life  of  sensation  the  less  we 
do  the  life  of  reflection.  "For  the  flesh  lasteth 
against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh, 
for  they  are  contraiy  to  each  other."  It  is  said  of 
Democritus  that  he  put  out  his  eyes  in  order  that 
he  might  study  philosophy.  The  story  is  probably 
untrue;  but  it  is  certain  that  Poesy  put  out  the  eyes 
of  Homer  and  of  Milton  before  ^e  lifted  the  rail 
from  their  glorious  spirits.  I  pity  you  not,  blind 
old  bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,  as  you  roll  in  vain 
your  quenched  eyeballs  to  find  a  ray  of  light,  for 
so  much  the  more  melodious  was  the  epic  that  you 
vaibled  through  the  listening  cities  of  your  native 
seasl  Nor  thee,  thou  second  Homer,  but  greater 
than  the  first,  do  I  pity,  as  you  sweep  from  yoor 
well-tuned  lyre  those  plaintive  pentameters: 

"That  with  tha  ye V 
S«afont  return;  but  not  to  me  retnmi 
Dar,  or  the  iweet  approach  of  even  or  mora, 
Or  light  of  Temal  bloom  or  tnmmor*!  rote. 
Or  floeki,  or  herds,  or  hnman  face  divine; 
But  clond  initead  and  ever-dnring  dark 
Snrronndt  me.'* 

No;  I  pity  you  not,  because  so  much  the  more 
didst  thou  wander  "where  the  Muses  haunt"— flo 
much  the  more  did  "celestial  light  shine  inward," 
and  raise  up  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

The  patience,  study,  and  retirement  requisite 
that  we  may  look  inward  will  be  well  rewarded; 
for, 

1.  The  inner  woild  is  a  new  one.  The  youth 
usually  knows  as  little  of  it  as  of  foreign  land. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  vague  ideas  of  it,  as  he  has  of 
orange  groves  and  palm-trees  of  which  he  has  read 
but  never  seen.  It  were  glorious  to  discover  even 
an  unknown  island.  Oolumbus,  as  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  New  World,  was  accustomed  to  close 
each  day,  in  the  midst  of  his  assembled  sailors,  on 
deck,  with  a  solemn  meditation  and  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  Gk>d.  On  the  evening  before  he  saw  the 
land,  and  while  he  was  gaxing  at  the  indications 
of  its  near  presence,  he  sat  musing  at  the  stem, 
and  as  he  inquired,  "What  is  the  world  upon 
which  I  am  entering t  who  are  its  inhabitants? 
how  will  they  receive  me?  and  what  will  be  the 
consequences  of  my  landing  to  myself,  to  Spain,  to 
the  world?"  his  feelings  became  overwhelming. 
But  within  your  breast,  immortal  man,  there  is  a 
still  more  glorious  world.  Columbus  could  take 
possession  of  America  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign 
only;  he  was  to  leave  it  almost  as  soon  as  he 
touched  it;  he  could  not  give  so  much  as  his  own 
name  to  its  shores.  The  undiscovered  continents 
of  thought  that  lie  within  your  breast  you  may 
name,  and  hold,  and  occupy  at  wiU  and  forever. 
That  eountiy  which  Oolumbus  discovered  was  seen 
by  millions  of  eyes  before  he  saw  it,  and  has  been 
by  millions  since;  but  the  world  within  yon  is 


unlike  all  others,  and  no  eye  but  yours  can  behold 
its  scenes  or  trace  its  revolutions,  except  the  ill- 
seeing  One. 

2.  This  world  is  one  of  beatitif.  Lovely  as  is  the 
outer  world,  it  has  no  beauty  in  comparison  with 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  inner.  The  beaatj  of 
material  things  is  but  one;  that  of  the  mind  is 
threefold — ^the  beauty  of  the  present,  of  the  past, 
and  of  the  future.  I  know  that  not  all  vithin  it 
beautiful.  There  are  marks  even  in  the  soul  of 
dislocation  and  disorder;  there  are  chasms,  and 
storms,  and  deserts,  often  more  awful  than  those  of 
the  external  world;  yet  over  the  whole  a  grandeor, 
like  to  that  of  archangel  ruined,  reigns.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  drawn  withm  qb  in 
those  forms  in  which  the  soul  has  most  delight; 
the  past,  too,  is  there,  according  to  the  affinities  of 
our  minds.  It  is  prevailing  disposition  that  paints 
the  panorama  of  remembered  thought,  snd  cher- 
ished joys  that  display  the  figures  of  the  fore- 
ground; and  as  the  canvas  of  memoiy  stietehes, 
the  more  charming  scenes  of  the  foreground  aeqniie 
greater  relative  prominence,  so  that  remembrance 
gives  us,  with  evei^increaaing  vividness,  the  aoenes 
of  our  earlier  and  happier  hours,  when  Nston  pre- 
sented itself  to  us  with  all  the  freshness,  and 
beauty,  and  purity  of  youth  to  our  light  and  Umng 
hearts.  The  village  green  of  our  b^rish  gambdli, 
and  the  oak  which  first  shaded  our  heads,  and  the 
bower  where  we  first  told  our  love,  an  the  fint 
objeeta  on  which  the  inner  eye  rests  when  it  tani 
to  the  past  And  then  the  persons— who  are  thej! 
Those  whom  we  first  loved— and  how?  in  their 
happiest  moods  and  their  sweetest  expression.  Bo 
they  now  slumber  in  the  narrow  house?  We  see 
them  not  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  the  desth-bed, 
or  cold  and  motionless  in  the  shroud.  Memory  on 
say,  "0,  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  I  0,  Qn?e, 
where  is  thy  victory  I"  for  she  gives  us  back  the 
dead  even  in  the  loveliest  forms  they  wore.  The 
poor,  bereaved  Irish  emigrant,  when  he  forgets  the 
desolation  of  the  present,  and  looks  into  the  past, 
sees  not  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.    Hark! 

*a  am  tittinff  on  the  ttUe,  Mary, 
Where  we  tat  tide  by  tide." 

What  does  he  see  ?    Hark  I 

«  And  the  iprinfins  com,  and  the  brisht  Blaf  bmbb, 
When  flrat  70s  were  mjr  bride." 

Even  though  the  specters  of  past  sins  and  the 
shadows  of  departed  sorrows  arise,  they  oome  be- 
fore us  with  softened  and  solacing  tints,  snd  melt 
the  soul  into  a  salutary  tenderness,  which  is  often 
f(dt  to  be  luxurious.  The  friture,  too,  is  vithin. 
Hope— the  busy  artist  of  the  mind-— runs  forward 
and  paints  the  approaching  scenes  in  light;  and 
though  the  picture  perpetually  vanishes  or  darkens 
behind  him,  the  mental  linmer  never  tires,  bat 
rushes  onward,  ever  busy  and  ever  brightening  the 
friture.  The  beauties  of  nature  are  Jixed;  not  so 
the  beauties  of  the  mind— they  are  changeable  at 
will.    Aa  the  genius  pores  over  his  mental  treasoiesi 
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«  Anon  ton  tboosaad  BhapM* 
Iik«  ■p6«tnrt  tfoopiaf  to  the  wixard'i  call. 
Flit  swift  b«for«  him.    From  the  womb  of  earth, 
Fkom  oeean'i  bed  they  oome;  the  eternal  heaTeni 
Diteloee  their  iplendort,  and  the  dark  abyss 
Pows  ovt  her  births  unknown.    With  fixed  gaio 
Be  marks  the  rising  phantoms:  now  eompana 
Their  difiSsrent  forms,  now  blends  them,  now  divides, 
Enlarces,  and  eztennates  by  turns. 
Opposes,  raafcs  in  fantastio  bands. 
And  inliniteir  Taries." 

The  beanties  of  nature  are  attended  with  deformi- 
ties. The  mind  can  present  ns  with  thomless  roses 
and  unmingled  fragrance.  Milton's  Eden  blooms 
with  beaatieB  that  can  be  combined  only  in  the 
aool. 

The  beauty  of  the  inner  world  is  an  independent 
one.  It  is  only  poetically  that  matter  can  be  said 
to  have  beauty  at  all;  philosophically,  beauty,  like 
color  and  fragrance,  belongs  ezclusiyely  to  spirit^ 

-  Blind  alone.    Bear  witness  earth  and  heaTon, 
The  litiac  fimntain  in  itself  eontains 
Things  beanteons  and  snbltmel    Here,  hand  in  hand, 
St  paramonnt  the  graces.    Here  enthroned 
Celestial  Yenns,  with  divinest  airs, 
InTites  the  sonl  to  never«fading  joys." 

The  outward  world,  I  know,  wakes  up  the  beauly 
slumbering  within;  but,  in  return  for  the  favor,  the 
soul  throws  its  own  charms  over  its  senseless  forms. 
He  who  would  see  a  paradise  without  must  first 
make  a  paradise  within;  then  as  his  soul  passes 
out  through  the  senses,  she  will  make  ever  new 
diseoTeries  of  beauty  from  the  reflected  hues  of  her 
own  fancy,  and  will  give  every  hill  and  promontory 
a  new  name,  and  derive  from  it  a  new  joy,  from  its 
resemblance  to  some  picture  which  the  inner  eye 
alone  has  seen.  Hyperides  once  pleaded  for  a  guilty 
woman;  but  finding  that  his  eloquence  was  vain, 
he  dxew  the  vaU  from  the  beautiful  bosom  of  his 
client,  and  won  his  cause.  0  cotdd  I  but  eacpose 
the  beauties  of  your  own  breasts,  I  need  not  add, 

3.  That  the  inner  world  is  a  ntblime  one.  Qreat 
extent  is  sublime.  Hence,  in  part,  the  sublimity 
of  the  sky,  the  expanded  seas.  He  who  is  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  sense  dwells  in  a  narrow 
house;  he  who  abides  within  occupies  a  large  space. 
Deprived  of  all  his  senses,  he  may  walk  abroad, 
and,  even  on  his  couch  of  straw,  enjoy  a  liberty 
that  tyrants  might  envy,  and  a  range  that  sensual- 
ists can  never  know.  Is  depth  sublime?  Who 
has  stood  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and 
looked  from  cliff  to  cliff?  did  not  his  eyes  grow 
dim  and  his  brain  reel?  Qod  has  said,  "The  heart 
is  deep."  Plummet  line  may  fathom  ocean;  but 
who  hath  sounded  the  depths  of  human  passion,  or 
human  reason,  or  human  will?  In  thy  breast  is 
the  whole  history  of  man,  past  and  to  come,  in 
epitome;  for  in  it  are  the  fountains  whence  all 
human  actions  flow.  Look  into  the  deep  well  of 
thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt  see  down  into  the  heart 
of  Adam.  From  the  depths  of  thy  reason  thou 
canst  draw  up  the  ladder  that  raised  Newton  to  the 
skies.    Untutored  slave  though  you  may  be,  within 


thee  are  all  the  elementary  principles  of  that  phi> 
losopher's  immortal  demonstrations.  Although 
thou  canst  not  take  the  dimensions  of  the  rice-field 
that  limits  thy  labors,  thou  hast  within  thy  mind 
the  mathematics  that  can  measure  and  weigh  the 
most  distant  planet  in  space.  Is  swiftness  sublime  ? 
Ask  the  lightning.  But  thought  mocks  its  lacy 
foot.  It  touches  all  things  with  a  celerity  that  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  ubiquity;  for  it  oversteps  a 
space  that,  for  its  distance,  can  scarce  be  meas- 
ured, in  a  time  that,  for  its  shortness,  can  scarce 
be  noted.  Is  mystery  sublime?  How  mysterious 
are  the  factdties  of  the  mindl  Imagination  is  the 
image  of  omnipresence.  It  soars  backward,  or  up- 
ward, or  downward,  as  on  wings  of  light;  or  rush- 
ing onward,  with  the  mien  and  the  majesty  of  an 
angel,  it  may  cross  the  boundaries  of  creation,  and 
having  perched  on  the  limits  of  possibility,  may 
spread  its  triumphant  wing,  and  proudly  perform 
its  gyrations  on  the  clouds  beyond.  Memory  is  the 
image  of  omniscience.  It  unrolls  a  canvas  on 
which  earth  and  skies  are  outspread;  so  that  though 
the  eye  may  be  closed,  the  soul,  within  its  little 
tenement,  can  examine  all  the  hues  and  forms  of 
sensible  things  in  its  impressions  of  the  past.  It 
sends  its  telegraphic  wires  back  to  the  green  of  our 
earliest  gambols,  and,  pushing  its  magnetic  lines 
through  the  tomb,  it  brings  us  messages  from  eter- 
nity--^e  thousand  joys,  and  kindnesses,  and  loves 
of  the  lost  and  redeemed  ones.  Beason  is  the 
image  of  divine  wisdom.  It  gives  us  a  knowledge 
of  relations— in  proportion  to  which  our  views 
expand.  With  nothing  but  perception,  conception, 
and  consciousness,  we  are  fettered  in  mind  as  one 
bound  to  a  stake  would  be  in  body.  By  tracing  re- 
lations, we  break  our  chains,  and  extend  our  walks 
farther  and  farther  through  the  universe.  Bea- 
son often,  like  the  architect,  looks  along  the  chaiu 
of  causes  and  effects,  and  sees  results  of  which  the 
agents  that  are  to  produce  them  have  no  concep- 
tion. How  little  progress  would  men  make  with- 
out its  speculations!  Say  that  speculation  is  a 
shadow;  yet  by  a  shadow  Thales  learned  to  meas- 
ure a  pyramid.  Say,  with  Aristophanes,  that  phi- 
losophy is  in  the  clouds;  if  some  one  had  not  been 
there,  who  would  have  calculated  eclipses?  Say, 
if  you  will,  that  the  lines  of  scientific  light  are 
intangible  and  imaginary;  so  are  the  solstices  and 
ecliptic;  but  the  sun  observes  them,  and  the  heavens 
are  taught  by  them,  and  the  year  is  divided  by  them , 
and  commerce,  and  history,  and  law,  and  love  fall 
into  order  by  their  guidance.  Say,  if  you  will,  that 
the  speculative  reason  wheels  in  air;  and  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  earth  which  spins  on  nothing  yet  bears 
you  safely?  You  rejoice  in  maps,  and  dial  plates, 
and  steam-engines,  and  railways,  and  telegraphs; 
but  all,  all,  were  first  drafted  in  the  reasoning 
soul,  as  the  universe  was  drafted  in  the  mind  of 
Gk>d  before  it  uprose  from  chaos.  Even  when  the 
labors  of  enlightened  reason  do  not  result  in  any 
material  benefit,  still  they  are  always  improving, 
always  desirable,  always  grand.    How  superhuman 
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ftppean  FythRgons  pointing  out  that  Bystem  of  the 
nniyene  which  it  required  twenty  centuries  of  subse- 
quent obsenration  and  study  to  demonstrate  I  How 
grand  Seneca,  when  in  remote  antiquity  he  predicts 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world  upon  our  planet  I 
How  angelic  Roger  Bacon,  projecting  his  mind  so 
far  forward  of  his  age  that  his  cotemporaries 
deemed  him  an  infernal  being,  and  subsequent 
times,  whose  discoveries  he  had  anticipated,  looked 
back  upon  him  as  a  supernal  one! 

How  grand  a  movement  of  mind  is  generaliza- 
tion 1  What  a  wonderful  pregnancy  does  it  give  to 
words  I  Each  general  term  is  a  swarming  city  of 
thoughts— 4i  word  may  describe  a  weight  which 
the  planet  Jupiter  coidd  not  cany  on  his  bosom, 
and  a  few  figures,  that  we  play  with  as  a  child 
with  its  toys,  may  be  made  to  lift  the  screen  from 
the  immensities  of  Jehovah's  works. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  willY  which  says 
to  the  wilderness,  bloom,  and  it  is  as  the  garden  of 
Eden;  which  says  to  the  mountain,  be  open,  and 
the  bowels  of  the  rock  are  blasted  out;  which 
makes  a  path  through  the  sea,  and  a  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire,  on  an  iron  pathway,  through  the  desert; 
which  tameth  the  tiger,  and  maketh  a  plaything  of 
the  lion;  which  grasps  the  impending  thunderbolt, 
and  hides  its  powerless  flash  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth?  And  0  what  awful  power  does  the  will 
sometimes  exert  within  the  dominions  of  the  soul  I 
See  that  martyr  laid  upon  the  rack  I  Eveiy  limb 
is  stretched,  and  every  nerve  thrills  with  agony. 
A  single  word,  and  the  prisoner  will  be  relieved 
and  restored  to  his  friends.  How  shall  he  avoid 
uttering  it?  Will  not  his  int«Uect  rebel?  Will  not 
his  heart  cry  out?  Will  not  his  tongue,  for  an  in- 
stant, break  loose?  Wait  and  see.  Hark  I  the 
heavy  instrument  falls,  and  a  bone  is  broken,  and 
the  sharp  fragments  pierce  through  the  quiver- 
ing flesh.  An  interval  follow»-~a  dreadful  inter- 
val— and,  in  the  midst  of  the  agony,  the  execu- 
tioner demands  the  word  of  recantation;  but  that 
tongue  which  utters  forth  groans  that  make  a  city 
shudder  lisps  not  a  syllable.  Slowly  the  instru- 
ment descends  again,  and  another  bone  is  broken, 
and  another,  till  every  limb  is  in  fragments,  and 
the  whole  body  lies  lacerated  and  bleeding;  and 
now  the  executioner  approaches,  and  the  dews  of 
death  are  upon  the  martyr's  brow,  and  though  the 
tongue  speaks  sweetly  and  freely  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  land  where  the  weaiy  rest,  it  is  mute  as  the 
grave  as  to  recantation.  Zeno,  on  the  rack,  lest  his 
tongue  should  betray  him,  bit  it  off,  and  spit  it  out 
in  the  face  of  his  judge.  The  human  will  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  sublime  of  all  thiogs.  That  Power 
which  wields  the  lightning  and  moves  the  storm, 
which  scatters  worlds  through  space  as  the  hus- 
bandman casts  seed  into  the  furrow,  which  by  a 
look  of  terror  could  blast  the  universe,  suffers  the 
will  of  man  to  rise  up  against  itself.  How  terrible 
looks  the  fabled  Atrens,  glutted  with  his  banquet 
of  revenge,  when  the  justice  of  the  gods  comes 
down  upon  the  feast  I    Bolt  after  bolt  falls  on  every 


side,  yet  the  untamed  will  of  the  rebel,  as  if  in  tri- 
umph,  looks  up  from  the  sea  of  fire,  and  cries, 
"Thunder,  ye  powerless  gods;  I  am  arenged." 
And  such  a  scene— yea,  and  more  dreadful— do  ve 
see  every  day  enacted  in  the  sinner's  breast,  vhere 
the  will  sits,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  soul,  an  outeait 
from  God,  and,  though  on  earth,  like  Satan  in  the 
pit,  saying,  in  its  desolation,  as  it  approaches  tlie 
tomb,  I 

"  Hail,  horron!  ham 

Infernal  woridl  and  thoa,  profimadast  faeO, 

SaoeiTa  thy  naw  poMeaaQr." 

There  is  a  power  behind  the  will  as  awful  as  tlie 
will  itsell-^e  heart    This  is  the  image  of  eiet- 
tlve  energy.    To  a  great  extent  it  shapes  the  char- 
acter, molds  the  words,  and  directs  the  actions  of  ; 
men.    Give  me  a  perfect  knowledge  of  a  maa'a  ; 
heart,  and  I  can  give  you  his  character  and  eomve  \ 
in  general  results.    The  judgment,  I  know,  is  the 
informer  of  the  heart,  and  the  memory,  and  the 
fancy,  and  the  will,  and  the  conscience,  and  the 
providence  of  God,  are  its  checks  and  modifiers;  : 
but  upon  all  of  these,  except  the  last,  it  has  a  reflex 
and  most  potent  influence:  sometimes  blinding  the 
judgment,  giving  tone  to  the  fancy,  forcing  the 
Till,  and  perverting  the  conscience.    Hence,  it  is 
that  part  of  our  nature  upon  which  chiefly  the  fires 
of  depravity  bum,  and  upon  which,  too,  the  dews 
of  grace  distiU. 

We  are  accustomed  to  give  too  much  credit  to 
intellect  in  the  works  of  creative  genius.  Poetiy, 
eloquence,  etc.,  are  the  spontaneous  results  of  infln- 
ences  little  heeded  and  little  understood.  Genius, 
in  its  happiest  moods,  when  throwing  the  hues  of 
sensible  things  over  the  regions  of  the  spirit,  or  the 
coloring  of  the  soul  over  the  scenery  of  the  earth, 
is  but  sweetly  yielding  to  the  laws  that  shape  the 
thoughts  of  the  infant  on  his  hobby.  While  the 
poet  may  think  that  he  is  steering  his  heart,  his 
heart  may  be  directing  him,  telling  him  where  to 
stop  in  his  spiritual  journey,  compelling  him  to  > 
survey  the  scenery  around  him,  and  even  pointing 
him  to  the  very  colors  in  which  he  should  dip  his 
brush.  The  philosopher  who  is  indignant  at  the 
prejudices  of  others  may  have  his  own  inteUeet  ' 
tinged  with  unperceived  prejudices,  expressed  in 
the  very  words  in  which  he  declaims  against  the  i 
errors  that  he  exposes.  The  revolt  of  the  common 
mind  at  what  seems  artificial,  and  the  great  lav  of 
criticism  which  condemns  every  thing  that  does 
not  seem  natural,  shows  how  little  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  genius  are  due  to  his  volition.  To  gire  ^ 
the  mind  such  a  tone  that  its  spontaneous  sugges- 
tions shall  be  worthy  to  be  uttered— this  is  the 
labor  of  the  heart 

The  heart  is  the  index  to  the  faculty  of  associa- 
tion. Every  hill,  and  river,  and  blossom  which 
presents  itself  to  us  opens  a  department  of  thought, 
and  lets  loose  a  crowd  of  images,  grand  or  mean, 
useful  or  pernicious,  according  to  our  previous  trains 
of  thought;  and  these  trains  of  thought  dq)end 
chiefiy  upon  the  heart    To  the  holy,  for  example, 
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every  scene  brings  the  animating  revelations  of 
Scriptare,  and  awakens  the  transporting  hopes  and 
exalting  charities  of  the  child  of  Gk>d;  his  mind 
always  mores  on  consecrated  ground,  and  his  march 
is  in  a  triumphal  procession  of  sanctified  saints  to 
glory  and  to  Gk>d;  he  communes  with  the  white- 
robed  and  pure,  and  liyes  rather  in  the  tranquil 
past  or  the  jubilant  fiiture  than  in  the  dull  and 
sinful  present  For  him  roses  are  roses  of  Sharon, 
and  lilies  are  fragrant  with  incense.  For  him  Christ 
stands  and  teaches  amid  his  apostolic  band,  or  even 
in  the  desert;  and  angels  leave  their  heavenly  bow- 
ers to  gather  round  his  new-bom  soul  in  the  hour 
of  sorrow  and  of  trial. 

And  who  does  not  know  the  influence  of  the 
heart  on  the  judgment?  Why  do  poets  sing  better 
and  oftener  of  a  lost  than  a  recovered  Paradise? 
Wby  is  it  that  genius  planted  in  the  soil  of  right- 
eousness and  the  air  of  worship  produces  only  a 
few  fading  leares,  while  in  the  ashes  of  sin  and 
the  atmosphere  of  moral  death  it  breaks  out  into 
gorgeous  luxuriance?  Why  is  it  that  the  Hebrew 
melodies  are  sought  after  by  the  few,  while  the 
Don  Juan  is  craved  by  millions?  Why  is  it  that 
the  works  of  wickedness  are  often  as  impressive  as 
the  tempest,  while  the  melting  beams  of  holiness 
are  unheeded  as  the  sun?  It  is  because  of  the 
power  of  the  heart  to  warp  the  judgment 

The  heart  is  the  source  of  inventive  genius. 
Will  can  not  bring  up  a  single  thought;  the  heart 
is  the  wizard  that  evokes,  shapes,  and  directs  them 
all.  I  know  it  does  not  make  thought  any  more 
than  the  mountains  make  the  springs  that  gush 
from  their  grassy  sides;  but,  like  the  volcano,  it 
heaves  up  mountains  within  the  mind,  and  makes 
a  channel  which  gathers  up  and  whirls  the  spiritual 
i  waters  as  they  fall,  and  rolls  them  in  deeper  and 
deeper  currents  to  the  sea.  It  does  more:  it  dis- 
turbs the  electricity  of  the  mental  clouds,  and 
opens  the  sluices  of  the  inner  skies.  Let  the  heart 
be  excited,  and  the  mind  needs  no  schoolmaster  in 
order  to  express  itself.  What  one  man  feels  he  can 
make  another  feel.  I  would  not  despise  criticism 
or  rhetoric,  but  we  had  Homer  and  Pericles  before 
either.  Love  can  pour  music  from  its  throat  with- 
out a  gamut;  can  ascend  the  sky,  like  the  prophet, 
in  its  own  chariot  of  fire;  can  thunder  and  lighten 
like  unto  him  that  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  Don't  undertake  to  instruct  it  The  eagle  in 
his  eyrie  needs  no  anatomy  in  order  to  fold  his  wings 
around  his  triumphant  heart,  no  physiology  to  direct 
his  course  to  the  morning  sun.  The  excited  soul 
thinks  of  no  rules,  and  requires  none;  it  seizes  its 
figures  and  arguments  without  a  consciousness  of 
its  movements,  and  hurls  them  with  an  energy  that 
is  like  to  supernatural.  Sometimes  it  seizes  and 
drops,  builds  up  and  destroys,  engages  and  terri- 
fies, with  a  confusion  that  abides  no  criticism,  and 
heeds  none;  for  it  is  the  confusion  of  inspiration — an 
inspiration  to  which,  however  wild,  common  sense 
and  philosophy  alike  respond  in  the  hour  of  its 
triumphant  action.     Would  you  see  one  of  the 


grandest  images  of  Ood?  See  the  heart  of  Milton 
brooding  over  the  chaos  of  his  mind,  and  shaping 
and  animating  a  universe  beneath  its  wings,  and 
filling  the  bights,  the  depths,  the  paradise,  with 
upper,  nether,  or  surrounding  fires.  Would  you 
bring  out  fiiUy  the  power  of  the  mind,  you  must 
light  up  a  consuming  fire  in  the  breast. 

Now,  in  order  that  I  be  not  thought  transcend- 
ental, consider  that  although  thought  fiows  on 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  association— con- 
trast, resemblance,  contiguity,  and  cause  and  ef- 
fect—these are  modified  by  coexistent  emotion, 
frequency  of  renewal,  peculiarities  of  mental  con- 
stitution, etc.,  and  that  these  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  heart;  finally,  that  the  stimulus  imparted  to  the 
mind  by  intense  emotion  both  determines  its  afiin- 
ities  and  gives  the  tendency  to  suggestion  by  anal- 
ogy, in  which  principally  consists  the  charm  of 
genius. 

4.  The  inner  world  is  sublime  because  of  its 
influences.  These  extend  indefinitely,  but  im- 
mensely, both  through  space  and  time:  each  moral 
world  is  related  witii  many  others.  You  see  that 
star  high  up  in  the  skies;  should  it  leave  its  orbit, 
this  earth  would  be  shaken — ^all  worlds  would  feel 
its  erratic  movements.  Look  at  your  soul.  Its 
movements  may  be  felt  in  hell,  in  heaven,  raising  a 
new  wail  in  one  or  a  new  song  in  the  other.  The 
wandering  of  a  planet  afi^ts  only  matter;  the  wan- 
dering of  a  soul  afiects  rational  and  immortal  mind. 
So  in  time  the  soul  is  felt  afar  off;  it  may  pass  from 
earth,  yet  still  live  beneath  the  sun:  the  oak  dies, 
but  the  acorn  lives.  Truth  springs  from  truth  as 
seed  from  seed;  though  with  this  difference,  that 
the  crop,  while  of  the  same  nature  as  the  seed,  and 
much  more  abundant,  is  not  always  its  exact  copy. 
The  acorn  will  produce  an  oak  to  the  end  of  time; 
but  the  Illiad  may  produce  an  ^neid  in  this  age 
and  a  Paradise  Lost  in  that;  while  it  is  bringing  forth 
an  epic  in  one  mind,  it  may  be  producing  an  ode 
in  another,  a  tragedy  in  a  third,  and  a  philosoph- 
ical oration  in  a  fourUi.  The  history  of  Thucydides 
produced  the  orations  of  DemosUienes,  and  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  historical  works  of 
Guizot  and  Theirs. 

Action  is  no  less  prolific  than  words.  He  who 
has  no  children  may,  nevertheless,  have  a  numer- 
ous and  illustrious  progeny.  His  character,  like 
Newton's,  or  Wesley's,  or  Washington's,  may  be  a 
fruitful  parent.  Marathon  was  the  mother  of  Ther- 
mopylae, Thermopylae  of  Salamis,  Salamis  of  Pla- 
tsea;  the  battle-field^  of  Greece  begat  those  of 
Rome,  as  Oannie  and  Phillipi  did  those  of  Qaul 
and  Britain;  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown  have  de- 
scended lineally  from  the  first  mountains  and  fields 
of  martial  glory.  The  tomb  of  Leonidas,  as  long 
as  an  oration  was  annually  delivered  from  its  side, 
produced  a  yearly  crop  of  heroes.  The  dead  body 
of  Lucretia,  planted  by  the  hand  of  Brutus,  brought 
forth  the  living  liberators  of  Rome;  and  the  wounds 
of  Caesar's  corpse,  touching  Plebeian  sympathy,  as 
Anthony  lifted  up  his   shroud,  were  the  seeds 
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whenee  sprung  the  tyrants  of  ten  oentories.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Ohnrch. 
Hail,  Archimedes  1  though  the  sphere  and  the  cyl- 
inder have  moldered  long  since  from  thy  tomb, 
I  see  thee  to-day.  Hail,  Demosthenes  I  though  thy 
voice  has  long  since  died  away  over  thy  natire 
shores,  it  heaves  many  a  living  breast  about  me. 
Hail  from  thy  gravel  Hail,  Paul  I  though  Nero 
long  ago  claimed  thy  head,  thy  heart  beats  sacred 
music  in  a  thousand  pulpits  to-day. 

5.  The  inner  world  is  eternal.  Those  seas  must 
dry  up  and  these  mountains  dissolve,  the  sun  itself 
shall  bum  out,  and  the  lamps  of  this  temple  of 
night  may  drop  from  their  sockets,  like  autumn's 
withered  leaves,  but  the  sonl  of  that  good  man 
shall  never  die.  It  is  the  holy  of  holies  which 
God's  chosen  ministers  watch  over,  and  which  mor- 
tal eye  may  not  see;  and  it  shall  be  removed  with 
reverential  care,  when  the  cloths  of  this  tabernacle 
of  the  body  are  folded  up,  and  its  boards  are  taken 
down  in  the  grave.  The  faculties  of  his  soul  are 
holy  things,  which  go  not  into  darkness,  but  shall 
have  an  entrance  ministered  to  them  by  angels  of 
light  into  the  temple  not  made  with  hands,  where 
they  may  abide  with  God  forever. 

Such  a  world,  young  man,  is  thy  soul;  and  wilt 
thou  be  dependent  on  external  things  for  thy  hap- 
piness, so  that  thou  art  sad  or  cheerful  according 
as  the  wind  blows  hither  or  thither  Y  Rather  be 
like  him  whose  soul  is  his  country*— his  own  dear 
native  land— and  to  whom  neither  cloudless  skies, 
nor  perennial  spring,  nor  double  harvests  can  yield 
so  much  delight. 

When  we  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  life,  or  loathe 
the  surfeit  and  the  pestilence  of  its  pleasures,  or  bum 
with  the  sting  of  its  fieiy  serpents,  let  us  go  home. 
0  glorious  truth !  that  the  mind,  shut  out  from  this 
scene  of  sensible  things,  can  retire  into  its  own 
infinite  domain,  and,  as  it  moves  along,  arrange  all 
things  into  order  and  symmetry  by  an  untaught 
yet  unerring  astronomy  I  Thrice  happy  he  who 
finds  that  spiritual  immensity  a  sanctuaiy,  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  lighted  up  with  the 
lamps  of  angels,  radiant  with  the  presence  of  God, 
and  perfumed  with  his  perpetufd  blessing.  To 
such  a  one  even  the  dungeon  is  the  vestibule  of 
heaven,  and  the  scaffold  a  step  in  the  ascent  to 
gloiy.    He  can  say, 

"  Should  faU  comm&nd  me  to  tb«  fartbett  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  diatant  barbaront  climei, 
Bivert  nnknown  to  tong,  where  first  the  setting  itut 
GUdi  Indian  monntaini,  or  hit  setting  beams 
Flames  o*er  Atlantic  isles,  *tis  nanght  to  me, 
Binoe  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  waste  or  in  the  city  fall." 

How  grand  a  sight  is  the  launch  of  a  ship  I  As 
she  moves  from  the  stocks  slowly  down  the  inclined 
plane,  with  a  few  shouting  sailors  upon  her  deck- 
as  she  booms  for  the  firat  time  into  the  bosom  of 
the  waters,  and  rises  and  proudly  rights  herself 
upon  the  waves,  you  think  of  the  fate  that  awaits 
her,  the  rich  cargoes  she  is  to  bear,  the  multitudes 


of  living  men  that  she  is  to  hold  up  on  her  pluks 
from  the  deep,  billowy  grave;  of  the  comDnmion 
she  is  to  establish  between  distant  contineatB;  of 
the  messages  of  love  and  the  lessons  of  light  thit 
she  is  to  bear  to  the  nations;  of  the  storms  she  miy 
encounter,  and  the  lightning  that  may  smite  htf 
masts  and  wrap  her  sides  in  flame,  lighting  up  the 
sea  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  night;  of  the  many  that 
may  plunge  down  from  her  burning  bowels  to  rise 
no  more,  and  the  few  that  may  float  over  the  spny 
upon  some  half-bumt  plank,  and  you  feel  a  swell- 
ing at  the  heart  But  what  were  this  scene  com- 
pared with  one  such  as  God  might  show  you,  if  he 
were  to  convey  you  beyond  the  milky  mj,  and 
point  you  to  a  new  world  which,  peihaps,  he  is  it 
this  moment  lanching  into  space!  Gould  you  see 
the  wide  landscape  of  mountain  and  lake,  and  light 
breaking  forth,  and  creation  becoming  warm  and 
living;  fields  turning  into  flowers,  waters  floatiiig 
with  birds,  lands  bringing  forth  cattle,  the  yeiy 
dust,  on  some  fragrant  eminence,  turning  into  two 
human  but  not  immortal  beings  ■their  nostrils 
HilRfing  and  their  bosoms  swelling  with  the  breath 
of  God— the  surrounding  stars  crowded  with  a* 
cited  angels,  and  the  new  seas  and  skies  becoming 
vocal  with  the  song  of  the  sons  of  the  morning 
how  would  you  feel?  Suppose  you  were  infonned 
that  the  conduct  of  that  new-made  pair  was  to  de- 
termine the  future  character  of  that  globe:  whether, 
as  its  valleys  fill  up  with  population,  it  shsll  roll 
onward  in  deeper  and  deeper  darkness  or  ioto 
higher  and  hi^er  light;  whether  it  shall  float  in 
cursing  and  groans,  or  in  thanksgiving  and  the 
voice  of  melody — how  would  you  watch  aod  pnj 
over  them,  as  if  the  blood  wotdd  rush  from  your 
eyes  and  the  soul  sob  out  of  your  body!  But  the 
lanch  of  a  single  immortal  soul  into  life  is  a  gnndtf 
and  more  awfiil  sight  than  the  lanch  of  such  a 
world.  The  happiness  of  those  millions  of  suc- 
cessive generations  would  cease  in  the  grave;  then 
misery,  however  intense,  would  terminate  in  death. 
Take  the  most  joyous  conceivable  life  of  one  of 
its  inhabitants,  or  the  most  intense  agony  of  an- 
other, and  multiply  it  by  millions  of  millioDS,  sod 
you  have  still  but  a  limited  joy  or  sorrow;  but  thai 
immortal  soul  carries  wrapt  up  in  itsdf  a  hsppi- 
ness  or  woe  that  shall  know  no  limit  As  it  saib 
out  in  life,  it  is  to  determine  whether  it  shsll  float 
in  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever,  or  circle  is 
eternal  light  around  the  throne  of  God. 


FvsKU,  a  foreign  painter  of  eminence,  after  sitting 
perfectly  silent  for  a  long  time  in  his  own  room, 
during  "the  bald,  disjointed  chat"  of  some  idle 
callers-in,  who  were  gabbling  with  one  another 
about  the  weather,  and  other  topics  of  as  interesting 
a  nature,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "We  had  pork  for 
dinner  to-day!"  "Dear  Mr.  FuseU,  what  sn  odd 
remarkl"  "Why,  it  is  as  good  as  any  thing  yoo 
have  been  saying  for  the  last  hour." 
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REIOinSCSNCES  Of  MY  £A£LY  SCHOOL-IEACHEB& 

BT  KIT.  asvjAXur  ax.  jaicxb  var. 

Thoub  are  no  recoUectionB  that  cling  to  the  mind 
with  the  aame  tenacity  aa  those  of  our  early  school- 
days.  The  events  of  that  dreamy  period  become 
engraved  on  the  mind  with  a  pen  of  iron;  and  as 
we  unroll  the  pages  of  past  years,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  them  due  reverence.  I  can  not  well 
understand  why  this  should  be  so.  Not  because  of 
their  intrinsic  importance,  for  th^  had  none;  nor, 
indeed,  for  any  permanent  effect  they  produced  on 
our  lives,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive they  have  any  connection  with  our  present 
condition.  But  they  come  to  us  in  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  with  which  we  arrayed  all  things 
in  those  days  of  fancy  and  hope;  and  as  they  pass 
before  us,  despite  the  stem  reality  of  our  present 
situation,  the  old  enthusiasm  causes  quicker  pulsa- 
tions, and  the  heart  foigets  its  age  and  sorrows. 
We  can  not  drive  them  away  from  our  minds  if  we 
would.  Time  touches  them  with  such  an  affec- 
tionate tenderness— such  tenderness  as  love  mani- 
fests in  the  sick  chamber— that  no  decay  is  visible; 
and  we  are  thankful  for  it.  They  are  a  heritage  of 
joy-— a  spring  of  cooling  waters,  to  which  the  weaiy 
spirit  goes  every  now  and  then,  and  comes  away 
young  and  refreshed. 

The  lessons  we  learned  in  those  happy  days,  the 
position  we  occupied  in  the  class,  the  struggle  for 
promotion,  and  the  hours  of  triuibph— these  have 
a  distinctness  to  which  the  scenes  of  our  college 
years  can  bear  no  comparison.  The  games  of  the 
school-yard— simple  and  foolish  as  they  appeared 
to  our  elders— little  scraps  of  play-ground  wit, 
smart  sayings,  and  innocent  tricks  without  number, 
are  remembered  as  well,  perhaps  better  than  the 
multiplication  table.  All  the  nameless  peculiari- 
ties of  the  old  school-room  and  shaded  yard,  even 
the  broken  panes  of  glass,  and  the  low  places  in 
the  fence  next  the  apple  orchardr— all  of  these  are 
daguerreotyped  on  the  varied  page,  and  have  an 
astonishing  freshness.  But  why  should  I  strive  to 
present  in  detail  all  the  panorama  passing  before 
me;  it  is  a  task  beyond  my  power. 

I  am  particularly  pleas^,  in  my  vacant  hours,  to 
marshal  before  me  all  my  former  school-masters  or 
mistresses,  and,  as  they  glide  noiselessly  slong, 
look  into  their  familiar  faces,  and  see  if  I  can  de- 
tect the  peculisrities  by  which  we  knew  them,  and 
sometimes  in  the  hight  of  youthful  impudence 
nicknamed  them.  For  some  of  these  I  have  a 
happy  smile  and  a  nod  of  recognition;  for  others 
but  a  passing,  unmeaning  glance;  and  for  a  few 
some  slight  remnant  of  the  old  feeling  of  dislike, 
which  in  the  days  of  their  authority  were  only 
whispered  in  secret,  and  then  in  undertones.  As 
some  of  these  old  forms  are  passing  before  me  now, 
I  shell  make  hasty  notes  and  sketches  of  them — a 
somewhat  dim  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  veiy 
perfect  picture  present  to  my  own  mind. 


I  was  singularly  fortunate  in  having  for  my  first 
school-master  one  whom  I  shall  never  forget  to 
love,  and  whose  hand  I  should  be  happy  to  grasp 
once  more  with  the  pressure  of  a  glowing  affection. 
He  was  of  medium  siae,  of  very  gentle  manners, 
and  a  mild  blue  eye,  laige  and  clear  as  a  little 
child's,  and  as  true  an  index  of  his  mind.  The 
warm  affection  of  his  nature  was  manifested  in 
eveiy  tone  of  his  voice  and  touch  of  his  hand;  and 
I  recollect  that  I  never  once  shrank  from  the  tone 
of  commands,  nor  could  ieel  the  pressure  of  his 
hand  without  having  a  sensation  of  delight  pasa 
over  my  whole  frame.  When  the  summer  days 
came,  and  in  the  sultry  afternoons  drowsiness  stole 
over  me  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  the  fall  of  the 
dog-eared  spelling-book  was  his  signal  to  come 
and  take  me  gently  in  his  arms,  and  lay  me  down 
on  a  little  pallet  in  the  eomer  of  the  sdhool-room. 
What  refreshing  slumbers  and  whole  troops  of 
laughing  dreams  I  have  had  on  that  little  pallet  1 
Then  when  I  awoke  the  cool  water,  as  it  flowed 
from  the  pump  and  touched  my  face,  gave  such 
sensations  of  delight  as  I  have  for  a  long  time  been 
a  stranger  to.  Who  would  not  be  compelled  to  love 
such  a  school-master?  It  was  the  star  of  love  that 
shed  its  hallowed  influence  in  our  studies,  and  the 
recollection  of  its  kindly  beams  has  become  a 
source  of  perpetual  delight.  After  some  two  years 
he  moved  away  to  the  £ur-we8t,  and  hss  become  a 
politician  of  note.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  he  loves 
children  as  he  once  did.  Once  since  his  departore 
I  saw  him;  it  was  a  few  years  alter,  and  he  took 
me  in  his  aims  snd  called  me  ki»  boy. 

The  next  one  who  darks  the  pa^  is,  in  almost 
all  respects,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  loved  one. 
He  was  a  New  Engisnder.  I  can  see  him  now — 
tall  and  lank,  with  long  aims,  a  slouehy  walk,  and 
a  hungry  look.  Our  parents  said  he  was  a  clever 
man,  and  8q[>t  in  the  qualifications  neeessaiy  for  a 
good  teacher;  but  we  of  the  school-room  never 
learned  to  appreciate  his  recommendable  qualities. 
With  him  came  the  apple  sprout,  the  fantastical 
fool's-cap,  standing  on  one  leg,  and  exclusion  from 
the  play-ground  for  a  whole  week  at  a  time.  It 
was  the  iron  rod  of  tyranny  instead  of  the  star 
of  love  ruled  us,  and  we  made  alarming  progress 
in  mischief.  There  was  no  aource  of  joy  under 
our  former  master  that  he  did  not  change  into  an 
instrument  of  terror;  snd  the  school-room  became 
a  place  of  dread,  and  soon  truants  abounded.  Like 
all  misrule,  it  was  of  short  duration.  When  the 
time  of  his  departure  came,  it  was  with  a  seeming 
satisfjBction  on  his  port,  and  visible  demonstrations 
of  joy  on  ours. 

The  next  face  as  it  comes  is  beaming  with  love, 
and  an  air  of  indescribable  tenderness  surrounds 
her  petit  person,  which  no  circumstances,  however 
vexatious,  could  dispeL  The  light,  active  step, 
which  sometimes  detected  us  in  mischief;  the  sweet, 
soft  voice,  vibrating  like  the  tones  of  a  rare  mu- 
sical instrument;  the  gentle  nod  of  recognition 
which  we  always  bashfully  solicited,  snd  always 
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receired,  when  we  met  her  on  the  public  walks, 
can  not  be  forgotten  by  me  while  Memory  performs 
her  faithfal  task. 

One  evening  she  told  as  we  were  to  have  holiday 
for  a  whole  week.  What  joyful  news  to  school- 
boys I  But  the  next  morning  we  heard  she  was 
married,  and  gone  on  her  bridal  tour.  Something 
like  fear  took  possession  of  our  hearts;  but  when 
she  came  back  at  the  appointed  time,  with  a  face 
brighter  than  ever,  we  shouted  for  joy.  And  when 
one  of  us,  after  a  long  noon-time  spent  in  consult- 
ation, and  much  mustering  of  courage,  crept  up  to 
her  side,  and,  wiUi  starting  tears,  asked  if  she  was 
"going  to  quit  teaching  school,*^  she  put  her  arm 
around  his  neck,  and,  with  a  warm  kiss,  assured 
him  that  she  would  stay  "a  long  time  yet:"  we 
were  happy  beyond  measure,  and  told  our  parents 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  joy.  But  the 
dreaded  time  came  at  last;  and  one  fSriday  evening 
she  took  us  in  her  arms  and  kissed  us,  and  told  us  to 
be  good  boys.  We  cried,  and  laughed,  and  prom- 
ised faithfully  to  follow  her  wishes.  I  saw  her  a 
few  days  ago,  and  she  is  now  a  staid  matron,  with 
sons  and  daughters  about  her  as  large  as  her  former 
scholars;  but  she  is  the  same  quiet,  cheerful,  hap- 
piness-making little  woman  that  she  was  when  we 
called  her  "our  teacher.** 

There  is  one  more;  and  as  he  approaches  with 
slow  and  mournful  tread,  I  feel  the  tears  coming 
into  my  eyes,  and  the  strange  fascination  of  his 
eyes  and  voice  is  more  than  I  can  withstand. 
From  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  him,  my  heart 
was  strangely  drawn  toward  him;  yet  I  shrank 
firom  his  touch,  and  felt  uneasy  in  his  presence.  It 
was  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  some 
great  sorrow  was  pressing  heavily  vcpon  him,  and 
crushing  his  life.  I  have  never  seen  a  face  that 
claimed  so  much  sympathy  as  his;  and  I  recol- 
lect one  occasion,  when,  after  sitting  a  long  time 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  he  raised  his 
face  heavenward,  and  there  was  such  pleading  in 
his  eyes  as  I  have  never  seen  before  or  since;  then 
a  radiant  smile  seemed  to  suffuse  his  whole  person, 
and  he  engaged  in  his  daily  toil  as  usual.  There 
was  not  one  in  the  school  who  was  so  hard-hearted  as 
to  do  otherwise  than  he  commanded;  and  although 
we  were  all  young,  we  knew  there  was  a  goodness 
about  him  such  as  this  earth  rarely  saw. 

The  pale  brow  grew  still  paler,  the  bloom  of  the 
cheek  still  redder  and  contracted  in  sice;  and  we 
heard  our  parents  say  he  was  not  long  for  this 
world.  They  wished  him  to  cease  his  labors,  und 
assured  htm  he  should  not  want;  but  he  taught  till 
he  could  no  longer  leave  his  room.  From  this  time 
he  sank  more  rapidly;  for  it  was  not  more  than 
three  weeks  after  that  he  was  released  from  suffer- 
ing. One  evening,  the  third  or  fourth  before  he 
died,  he  requested  to  see  all  his  scholars,  and  we 
went  to  his  room.  It  was  in  November--a  still, 
sad  day,  that  seemed  to  be  in  fear  of  the  coming 
storms  of  wild  December.  They  raised  him  up 
when  we  came  in,  and  he  smiled  when  he  saw  us. 


and  said  a  vety  few  words.  There  was  a  bright 
look  about  his  face,  and  the  old  tinge  of  sorrov 
had  given  way  to  the  calm  confidence  of  content- 
ment It  was  as  if  he  had  commenced  to  realiie 
the  end  of  his  sorrows.  When  he  died  the  next 
week,  we  followed  him  to  the  grave;  the  Bolemnity 
of  the  scene  was  touching.  I  can  see  it  all  now, 
and  the  little  knoll  on  which  he  was  buried. 

His  was  a  broken  heart.  He  had  a  miniatme, 
which  he  requested  them  to  put  in  his  coffin;  and 
those  who  saw  it  say  the  face  was  one  of  super- 
human beauty.  It  is  more  than  probable  neitb^ 
were  calculated  for  the  stem  realities  of  life,  and 
they  both  escaped  it:  she  with  consumption,  and 
he  with  a  broken  heart;  but  both  with  faith  in  the 
sameOod. 


MT  HEART  AND  HARP. 


BY   AI.ICE. 


Too  long,  my  harp,  thy  gushing  strains 

Lie  hushed  upon  the  air; 
Too  long  thy  willing  chords  have  drooped 

In  bitter,  wild  despair. 

I  fain  would  hear  again  the  notes 

That  soothed  my  weary  heart; 
For  0, 1  love  the  drilling  tones 

Now  sighing  to  depart  1 

Then  linger  yet,  and  wake  to  life 

Thy  beauteous  minstrelsy; 
Sweep  o'er  the  silence  of  my  soul 

Wild,  echoing  melody. 

There's  sadness  stealing  o'er  me  now 

That  thou  can'st  bid  to  flee; 
There's  sorrow  in  my  spirit  hid. 

That  weeps  with  all  but  thee. 

What  though  rude  hands  have  touched  thy  stringt, 

And  bid  hareh  discord  rise ! 
111  love  thee  still,  my  own,  my  harp, 

Though  hope  grows  faint  and  dies. 

AU,  all  I  loved  but  thou  art  ffed — 

My  glittering  day-dreams  gone; 
And  thou  art  changed,  thy  music  ceased. 

And  all  thy  gladness  flown. 

I  strive  to  wake  some  gentle  lay. 

As  I  was  wont  to  do. 
When  all  thy  trembling  chords  will  sigh, 

And  I  am  weeping,  too. 

Too  long,  too  long,  my  harp,  thou'st  drooped— 
Too  long,  my  heart,  thou'st  bled; 

O,  we  must  learn  the  world's  cold  sneer, 
Ere  all  our  joys  are  fied  1 

A  shade  has  come — a  blight  is  felt— 

A  tear-drop  fills  mine  eye; 
I  list— bright  harp-strings  swell  with  jojr; 

I  gaze— light  beams  on  hig^. 


PLEASANT  MEMORIES. 


PIEASAKT  HSKOBISS. 

ax  HAMIZBT  ».  VOTXa. 

A  JODBHiT  through  Vermont  in  the  early  sum- 
mer presents  to  the  traveler  a  picture  of  quiet  love- 
liness which  goes  diiecUj  to  the  heart  Green 
fields  and  pleasant  woods;  spacious  farm-houses 
§ur  up  the  gras^  hill-sides,  and  cottages  nestling 
at  the  foot,  half  buried  in  shrubbeiy  of  lilacs  and 
cinnamon  roses— home  scenes  of  content  and  peace 
aro  je  all  to  me. 

On  one  of  these  sunny  slopes,  dismantled  and 
discolored  by  a  half  centuiy  of  sunshine  and  storm, 
stands  the  old  church  of  my  native  village.  The 
holiest  and  the  dearest  picture  is  it  to-day  of  all 
that  memory  has  treasured  of  the  scenery  around 
the  i^ace  I  once  called  home.  Strangeni  have  for 
many  years  sat  by  my  father's  hearth-stone.  Meny 
voices  are  still  ringing  in  the  shadows  of  the  old 
elm  by  the  doorway,  and  willing  feet  go  lightly 
through  the  fields,  where  the  scarlet  berries  are 
nestling  in  the  strawberry  vines,  and  down  through 
the  dim  aisles  of  the  maple  woods;  but  they  are 
not  onr  children.  Bessie  and  Mary — ^my  bright- 
eyed  sisters— ye  have  found  richer  fhiits  and  fairer 
flowers,  and  dearer  skies  are  above  you  now  I 

Stranger  ^es  look  coldly  and  forgetfully  upon 
me;  for  the  hearts  that  yearned  toward  me  and 
loved  me  here,  the  voices  that  would  have  given 
me  a  glad  welcome,  are  stilled  forever.  But  within 
that  old  church  I  forget,  for  a  time,  the  years  that 
have  gone  since  I  stood  here  last. 

The  glory  of  its  time,  the  glory  of  the  fathers 
who  builded  it,  was  that  goodly  edifice  in  its  bet- 
ter days.  Though  it  equaled  not  the  richness 
of  that  wondronsly  magnificent  former  temple,  yet 
it,  too,  had  its  curtains  of  scarlet  and  fine-twined 
linen,  its  chains  of  wreathen  work,  its  pillars  and 
cherubim,  its  altar,  and  its  most  holy  place;  and  no 
less  certainly  were  these,  to  the  simple-h&rted 
worshipers,  types  of  the  gloiy  that  should  follow 
in  that  city,  whose  light  is  the  presence  of  the 
Lamb. 

O,  it  has  made  me  a  child  again  to  stand,  of  a 
June  morning,  within  its  hallowed  precincts.  The 
same  childish  awe  steals  over  me  as  when  I  crossed 
its  threshold  then,  and  clung  closer  to  my  mother's 
side,  as  we  walked  up  the  broad  aisle  to  tiie  square, 
high-backed  pews,  and  noiselessly  seated  ourselves 
to  await  the  solemn  service.  The  breath  of  the 
early  summer,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  apple 
blossoms  and  dover  beds,  comes  in  from  the  old 
orchard  at  the  west  windows,  fresh  and  dewy  as  I 
remember  it  then;  and  the  brown  thrush  and  the 
robin  sing  as  merrily— I  wondered  how  they  dared 
of  a  Sabbath— the  same  old  yet  ever-new  carols. 

Temple  where  my  fathers  worshiped— desolate, 
deserted  to  other  eyes— how  art  thou  thronged  to- 
day 1  Families,  far  separated  by  sea  and  shore,  are 
gathered  again,  each  in  its  place,  as  they  sat  in 
their  yonth  and  prime.    Familiar  faces  look  down 


upon  me  from  the  quaint,  high  galleries-^aoes  of 
the  yonng  and  old,  of  the  rich  and  poor,  of  the 
loved,  the  absent,  and  the  dead.  And  memory 
brings  with  these  the  voice  of  the  gray-haired 
man,  who,  for  forty  years,  here  fed  his  flock  like 
a  shepherd,  gathering  the  lambs  with  his  arm  and 
carrying  them  in  his  bosom.  Even  childhood  for- 
got in  his  presence  the  observance  of  other  objects^ 
and  remembers  now  only  the  impression  left  by  his 
impassioned  utterance— only  its  yearnings  for  an 
entrance  into  the  better  kingdom,  with  its  gates  of 
pearl,  its  ciystal  sea,  and  its  innumerable  company 
of  angels. 

And  with  the  voices  of  the  harpers  come  to  me 
the  voice  of  one  who  sat  with  me  then,  but  since 
has  obeyed  the  call,  "Oome  up  hither."  Louis — 
Mentor  of  my  girlhood— thou,  too,  art  here  to-day. 
Thou  hast  left  me,  as  another  Telemaque,  looking 
earnestly  upward  toward  the  better  sanctuary, 
yearning,  hoping  also  to  enter,  as  the  light  has 
flashed  upon  me  through  the  doors  unfolding  again 
and  again,  that  some  other  might  pass  in  before 
me.  Not  like  him,  visibly  upward — ^for  even  in 
death  my  feet  may  follow  every  step  of  thine;  but 
down  through  the  bitter  waters  agonisingly,  and 
up  rejoicingly  on  the  other  shore  of  Jordan. 

Twenty  years  hast  Uiou  been  a  dweller  there, 
and  yet  this  morning  those  sad,  serenely  earnest 
eyes  sre  looking  again  into  mine  as  kindly  as 
though  they  had  not  looked  their  last  upon  me — 
as  truly  as  though  the  violet-covered  turf  were  not 
blossoming  above  your  head.  In  moments  of  sore 
temptation,  O  how  many  times  have  those  same 
earnest  eyes  come  between  me  and  wrong  I  how 
often  has  that  voice  repeated  its  warning  words  1 
how  firmly  has  that  hand,  already  growing  cold  in 
the  death-struggle,  pressed  again  npon  my  head, 
till  my  worldly  heart  has  grown  warm  again,  and 
tears  have  shut  away  from  my  eyes  the  fascinations 
and  follies  of  my  life!  Thank  God  for  such  mem- 
ories I  they  never  come  without  bringing  with  them 
a  kindlier,  a  more  patient  spirit. 

Who  can  estimate  the  infiuenoe  of  a  good  life? 
Who  will  assert  that  it  lives  not  forever  Y  To  eveiy 
one  within  its  reach,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  the  man. 
In  hours  of  darkness,  when  I  have  for  a  moment 
deemed  religion  a  fable,  and  excellence  a  name,  the 
memory  of  such  a  man  has  flashed  upon  me  like  a 
sunbeam,  revealing  a  radiant  path  which  went  up- 
ward, shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
For  eight  years  I  spent  my  happiest  hours  in  his 
study.  He  found  me  an  unhappy,  because  unoccu- 
pied, child;  shut  away,  by  a  constitutional  malady, 
from  the  amusements  and  occupations  of  children 
of  my  age,  without  companionship,  without  books; 
for  a  farmer's  house  in  those  days  had  neither  Par- 
ley's nor  Sherwood's.  His  library  opened  to  me  a 
new  world;  he  taught  me  how  to  find  my  dearest 
companionships,  my  nearest  friends,  in  books  and 
thoughts.  He  told  me,  when  tired  of  every  thing 
else,  soothing  tales  of  many  lands— above  all,  of 
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the  land  which  lies  only  in  the  spirit-yiaion,  radi- 
ant  with  the  light  of  God  I  He  taaght  me  how  to 
live  as  though  already  beholding  it;  and  himaelf 
taught  me  how  glorious  it  is  to  enter  in  by  the 
gates  into  the  city. 

Blessed  memories  of  the  long  dead  bat  nerer 
forgotten,  whom  the  old  church  has  made  alive 
again,  remain  with  me  as  I  go  my  way,  and  the 
dusty  highway  of  my  life  will  seem  fresh  and  dewy 
again.  The  world  in  which  they  live  seems  nearer 
than  ever  before;  the  future  wears  a  serener  aspeot, 
since 

**I  know  that  •ach  itop  in  th«  patbwajr 
Thair  feet  hnwrn  so  liitioBtlj  trod, 
Has  been  bringlnc  me  nearer  the  glaty, 
Btill  nearer  the  city  of  God;" 

and  that  church  shall  be  to  me,  as  to  the  dead^  the 
▼estibule  to  the  upper  and  better  sanctuary; 


TWILIGHT  MUSINGS. 

ST  xTvxx  joBvoyr. 

Who  does  not  lore,  at  the  calm,  quiet  hour  of 
twilight,  to  live  again  the  happy  hours  of  the  past? 
Our  early  friends— *how  they  come  thronging  about 
us,  each  dear,  familiar  face  lit  up  by  the  same  gen- 
tle smile  as  of  yore!  We  feel  the  warm,  thrilling 
pressure  of  the  hand,  which,  alas!  we  may  never 
grasp  again.  Memory,  faithful  treasurer,  brings 
from  her  storehouse  gentle  looks  and  words  of 
love — ^tones  which  thrill  our  heart-strings  like  some 
strain  of  half-forgotten  melody.  We  may  be  cra- 
dled in  luzuzy,  our  friends  warm  and  true,  and 
Pleasure,  with  her  siren  voice,  ever  wooing  us  on- 
ward to  some  new  form  of  happiness,  still  there  is 
no  spot  on  earth  so  fair  as  the  home  of  our  child- 
hood. The  mossy  dell,  where  we  gathered  the  Tie- 
lets  to  adorn  our  sylvan  palaces;  the  brook  with 
whose  smooth,  round  pebbles  we  have  played;  the 
Wood  where  we  sat  through  the  long  summer  day, 
and  listened  to  the  wild,  sad  music  of  the  moaning 
wind  in  the  tree-tops— how  dear  are  they  all !  And 
our  eariy  friends— never  were  friends  so  true.  Our 
social  gatherings,  too— how  diffsrent  from  the  stiff, 
ceremonious  affSura  of  the  present  1 

I  well  remember  one-^  picnic  part^  on  the 
banks  of  a  beautifiil  river,  with  broad,  grassy  banks 
and  clustering  trees.  The  sun  shone  so  brightly, 
and  far  down  by  the  river-bank  the  shadows  were 
so  deep  and  cooL  Fairy  foims  were  flitting  about 
among  the  trees,  and  tossing  the  grace-hoops,  with 
ever  and  anon  a  shout  of  merry  laughter,  as  some 
luckless  maiden  found  the  grace-hoops  about  her 
neck— a  crawninp  grace  not  much  esteemed. 

There  were  no  fairer  forms  or  happier  hearts  in 
that  band  of  youth  than  Heniy  B.  and  his  beautiful 
twin  sister.  Henry  seemed  the  very  perfection  of 
manly  beauty,  with  his  broad,  clear  forehead,  flash- 
ing eye,  and  dark  chestnut  curls.    B.,  too,  was  a 


HINDOO  CUSTOM. 
It  is  the  custom  among  the  Hindoos  when  gsth- 
ering  in  their  harvest,  before  it  is  removed  from  the 
thrashing-floor,  to  take  out  the  portion  for  their 
god.  However  poor,  however  small  the  crop  vaj 
be,  the  god's  portion  is  Jirtt  given.  Nor  is  it  a 
small  portion  grudgingly  bestowed.  Would  Chris- 
tians in  America  give  as  heartily  and  abundantlj, 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Him  who  has  redeemed 
them  with  his  precious  blood,  as  do  tiiia  poor 
heathen  people  to  their  dumb  idols,  there  voold 
be  no  lack  in  the  Lord's  treasury. 


most  lovely  creature.  With  such  a  clear,  rosy  face 
and  dark,  gentle  eyes,  she  bore  away  the  pidin  of 
beauty  undisputed;  ay,  and  of  gentleness,  too,  for 
never  was  a  kinder  heart  hidden  beneath  a  more 
charming  eacterior.  There  had  been  a  half-feeiful 
whisper  among  us  that  consumption  was  the  hered- 
itary foe  of  the  fsmily,  yet  we  never  diesmed  thtt 
H.  and  B.  could  die. 

It  seems  but  a  little  while— it  was  only  two  ehcst 
years— when  we  stood  within  a  darkened  chamber, 
where  the  air  and  light  stole  softly  in,  ss  if  feufol 
of  disturbing  the  sleeper.  A  sweet,  heavenly  emilB 
rested  upon  his  countenanoe,  as  of  one  resting  in 
the  arms  of  Jesus.  Long  years  before  he  had 
given  his  young  heart,  with  all  its  rich  tressorea  of 
afieetion,  to  his  almighty  Friend,  and  now  at  the 
hour  of  death  he  was  not  forsaken.  0, 1  remember 
"how  like  a  beautiful  vision  he  £ided  from  our 
sig^t."  Day  after  day,  as  the  hectic  flush  sat  on 
his  cheek,  and  his  eye  flashed  with  that  feaifnl  bril. 
liancy,  that  glorious  beauty, "  with  which  eonaomp- 
tion  robes  its  victims,"  how  sweetly  he  would  apei^ 
of  that  heaven  to  which  he  was  going  1  how  grate- 
ful he  would  seem  for  the  kind  friends  who  ven 
about  him  1  That  long,  last  sleep !  A  fisBifiil  ave 
came  over  me  as  I  gazed  upon  the  beautifbl  caabt 
which  had  held  the  imprisoned  soul  ao  long. 
Where  the  green  grass  waves  thickest,  and  the 
winds  to-night  are  wailing  their  saddest  requiem, 
is  his  grave. 

A  few  yeara  after  a  stranger  came  to  our  village, 
and  bore  B.  away,  a  sad  but  lovely  bride.  Again 
the  yeara  rolled  by.  Two  more  years,  with  theii 
lights  and  shadows,  their  jojrs  and  sorrows,  and 
they  brought  her  back  to  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
<*  And  <m  h&t  anM  lay  a  inow-wUt*  babt. 
And  Um  lune  lonf  tlMp  tbrny  skfit." 
The  village  chureh  where  we  had  so  often  vor- 
shiped  together  was  crowded  to  overflowing  hj 
those  who  had  known  and  loved  her,  as  die  sable 
hearH  drew  nigh,  and  tean  fell  like  rain-dn>ps  as 
they  laid  her  down  to  rest 

The  moon  rides  high  in  heaven,  the  stars  beam 
with  a  gentle,  chastened  radiance,  and  a  gentle 
whisper— may  it  not  be  the  spirit  of  the  lost  ones  ?— 
tells  of  a  land  of  fodeless  beauty,  where  the  sepa- 
rated of  earth  shall  meet  amid  the  light  of  hesTeo. 


THB  OASTLED  RHINE. 
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THE  CA8TL£D  BHINE. 

ar  rsovsaaoK  wzz.x.xav  wmx.zm. 

Ik  approaching  the  Castled  Rhine,  we  feel  that 
ire  enter  a  field  hallowed  by  history  and  romance. 
We  gaze  on  a  stream  that  is  the  personification  of 
German  character,  and  the  recipient  of  German  en- 
thusiasm. A  short  sojoom  on  its  banks  will  teach 
ua  to  pardm  the  songs  sung  to  its  praise  and  its 
memoiy. 

The  infancy  of  the  nation  has  been  passed  among 
its  hills,  its  crags,  and  its  dells;  and  as  our  nurseiy 
rhymes  teach  us  to  lisp  the  name  of  father,  and 
hold  it  sacred  through  life,  so  has  the  German  peo- 
ple, from  infancy  to  manhood,  sung  its  affections 
for  "Old  Father  RMne,"  and  so  will  it  be  till  the 
Rhine  ceases  to  flow  and  the  father-land  to  exist. 

The  Rhine  is  bom  among  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps  and  the  eyrie  of  the  eagle;  passing  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  it  finds  its  home  among 
the  lowlands  of  Holland,  and  in  the  haunt  of  the 
herring.  It  is  navigable  for  six  hundred  miles,  re- 
ceiyes  the  streams  from  more  than  a  thousand  val- 
leys, and  divides  eleven  nations.  Its  bosom  has 
borne  the  victorious  armies  of  CsBsar,  Charlemagne, 
and  Napoleon,  and  its  rolling  waters  tell  the  histoiy 
of  thirty  centuries. 

Nature  and  histoiy  have  enriched  the  Rhine  with 
brilliant  gifts  that  Uie  most  cruel  hand  of  fate  can 
not  blot  out;  it  is  rich  in  myth  and  fable;  it  is  rich 
in  song  and  story;  it  is  rich  in  the  bravery  and  he- 
roism of  its  people.  The  borders  of  the  Rhine  are 
the  classic  soil  of  the  father-land;  they  are  doubly 
classic;  they  were  once  the  favorite  resort  of  a  clas- 
sic nation  of  antiquity,  and  from  the  bosom  of  the 
soil  are  daily  excavated  the  monuments  deposited 
by  this  nation's  sons.  When  the  Roman  people 
fdl,  the  r^ion  of  the  Rhine  was  the  scene  on  which 
was  enacted  the  bloody  drama  of  early  German 
history;  on  its  fields  was  decided  the  fate  of  the 
nation;  from  its  bosom  sprang  the  first  buds  of 
German  culture.  These  have  ripened  into  fruit  that 
adorn  the  present  age,  and  proclaim  the  country 
watered  by  the  Rhine,  the  classic  ground  of  modem 
times. 

Its  natural  beauties  would  alone  secure  it  this 
title;  its  luxurious  cultivation  enhances  their  chamw, 
and  its  host  of  flourishing  cities  overflows  with 
treasures  of  art  and  industry.  Its  people  are  hon- 
est-hearted, warm-hearted,  and  refined — ^not  with 
the  refinement  of  the  head  only,  but  with  the  far 
more  valuable  refinement  of  the  heart.  Its  name 
has  always  been  a  sweet  sound  to  the  German  e^; 
the  Mianesingen,  who  were  the  German  trouba- 
dours of  other  days,  sang  their  sweetest  lays  to  the 
Rhine.  And  even  to  the  present  day,  the  "  song  of 
the  Rhine"  is  the  national  song  of  the  father-land. 
«  On  tht  Bhim,  on  the  Hhina, 
Tlwra  glows  the  Ttae,** 

is  a  song  which  warms  every  Gtoman  heart;  and 
more  than  once,  on  its  being  sung,  we  have  seen 


teara  moistening  the  eyes  and  trickling  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  German  wanderer,  who  had  left  his 
much-loved  home  to  better  his  material  condition 
or  seek  his  fortune  in  a  foreign  land.  Go  into  a 
company  of  Gemums  in  our  own  country,  and  ask 
them  to  strike  up  the  melody  of  the  Rhine,  and 
they  do  so;  the  party  may  be  laige  and  brought 
together  by  accident,  but  no  sooner  do  its  tones 
strike  the  ear  than  they  find  their  way  to  the  heart, 
and  German  shakes  the  hand  of  German  in  the  all* 
absorbing  fSeeling  that  the  Rhine  makes  them  all 
friends  and  brothers. 

Whence  this  magic  effect  on  the  chords  of  human 
sympathy,  that  the  very  name  will  make  them 
vibrate  in  sweet  though  sad  harmony?  Is  it  the 
fragrance  of  the  vine-clad  hills,  or  the  noble  spirit 
that  hovers  over  them?  Is  it  the  deep  river,  with 
its  dear  green  waves,  or  is  it  the  beloved  and  much- 
sung  shore  which  is  reflected  on  their  surface?  Is 
it  the  bald  rocks  and  precipices,  on  whose  summits 
stand  mighty  castles  as  testimony  of  vanished 
greatness,  or  is  it  the  powerful  genius  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  that  speaks  in  deep,  impressive  tones  from 
these  gigantic  ruins  to  the  spirit  of  modem  times? 
Is  it  historical  recollection,  or  old  familiar  legends 
of  by-gone  days?^egends  that  have  woven  them- 
selves into  their  spirits,  grown  up  with  their 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  their  strength.  Is 
it  the  glory  of  the  past,  the  beauty  of  the  present, 
or  the  smile  of  the  future  that  steps  before  the  Ger- 
man soul  with  the  name  of  the  Rhine?  All  these 
causes,  and  a  thousand  others,  do  not  still  exhaust 
the  magic  of  the  word;  to  the  German,  the  Rhine 
is  a  holy  stream;  its  shores  are  his  only  home;  its 
hearths  his  only  household  gods.  Religion  and 
justice,  civilisation,  refinement,  and  the  arts  have, 
from  its  valley,  spread  over  the  father-land.  This 
fact,  more  than  any  other,  throws  a  ray  of  light 
over  the  mysterious  influence  of  its  luune. 

Germany  has  no  other  stream  like  the  Rhine;  but 
an  old  saw  calls  the  Rhine  ihe  king  of  all  rivers, 
and  the  Danube  his  consort  The  latter  stream 
rises  in  the  center  of  Germany,  and  attains  a  noble 
siae  and  vast  importance  before  leaving  the  country 
of  its  birth;  but  it  only  glories  in  its  greatness 
while  flowing  through  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and 
tracing  its  course,  as  the  "dark  rolling  Danube,"  to 
the  Black  Sea  of  the  south.  We  would  linger  a 
moment  to  compare  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Hudson. 

The  Hudson  is  a  glorious  stream,  not  only  the 
pride  of  the  Empire  state,  but  of  the  ITnion.  The 
volume  of  waters  that  it  rolls  down  past  the  great 
metropolis,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Rhine;  in 
short,  European  rivers  are  pigmies,  while  ours  are 
giants.  The  Hudson  well  deserves  the  appellation 
of  the  Rhine  of  America;  its  romantic  beauties  en- 
title it  to  this;  its  historical  reminiscences  entitle  it 
to  this;  the  few  favorite  legends  of  our  Dutch  an- 
cestors—such as  Sleepy  Hollow  and  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle, whose  scenes  are  laid  on  its  banks--entitle  it  to 
this.    There  is  something  irresistibly  attractive  in 
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antiquity,  in  old  age.  With  what  filial  fondness 
do  we  watch  the  steps  of  aged  parents,  whose  tM- 
tering  limbs  are  bearing  them  to  their  graves  I  How 
gladly  do  we  sit  and  listen  to  the  tales  of  yorel 
We  extend  this  love  to  localities,  even  to  nations. 
Whose  heart  would  not  throb  while  gaaing  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens?  Whose  pulse  does  not  beat 
with  sympathy  for  the  poor,  degraded  Greeks,  mis- 
erable as  they  are  now—only  sared  fh>m  the  hands 
of  the  rapacious  Turks  by  the  protection  of  the 
combined  powers  of  Europe Y  And  why?  There 
is  a  charm  about  their  antiquity  and  early  character 
which  causes  us  to  love  them,  fallen  though  they 
maybe. 

And  there  is  this  charm  about  the  Hudson—- to 
us,  who,  as  a  nation,  know  no  antiquity,  the  Hud- 
son is  old  and  yenerable— though  in  reality  young 
and  vigorous.  As  we  glide  doWn  its  deep  blue 
waters,  we  recall  the  early  history  of  our  nation; 
we  gaze  at  West  Point,  and  think  of  the  struggle  of 
our  Revolution;  we  look  for  Anthony's  Nose  and 
other  well-known  spots,  and  are  reminded  of  many 
of  its  heroes.  The  Hudson  is  our  classic  stream- 
Irving  has  made  it  so*  He  has  adorned  its  banks 
with  classic  beauties,  as  he  has  the  literature  of  his 
language. 

The  picturesque  points  of  the  Hudson  are,  in 
many  respects,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Rhine. 
There  is,  on  the  latter  streaA,  no  spot  that  we  con- 
sider more  picturesque,  more  romantic  than  the 
view  of  the  Highlands  ftom  West  Point  The 
Hudson  is,  therefore,  truly  the  Rhine  of  America; 
but  it  is  the  Rhine  incomplete.  It  is  the  Rhine 
without  giant  castles  crowning  every  peak;  it  is 
the  Rhine  without  ivy-bound  ruins  peeping  ftom 
every  dell  and  vale;  it  is,  in  short,  Uie  Rhine 
without  its  legends,  its  history,  and  its  time-hon- 
ored glory. 

But  the  poet  hath  truly  exclaimed: 

"  Foil  maar  •  floww  ii  bora  to  binih  nniooo, 
And  wMto  it$  iwootiieu  on  tho  desert  air." 

There  are  many  rivers  in  Europe  that  are  beauti- 
ful besides  the  Rhine,  and  there  are  many  beautifiil 
in  America  after  leaving  the  Hudson.  But  we  are 
too  apt  to  give  to  those  that  have  and  take  from 
those  that  have  not  Rivers,  like  dress,  beeome 
fashionable,  and  when  they  have  the  vogue,  a  fig  to 
those  that  have  not 

This  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Danube,  at  least  as 
far  as  foreign  tourists  are  concerned;  and,  therefore, 
we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  this  country.  But 
the  Danube  is  a  majestic  stream.  It  is  wild  and 
solitary,  its  shores  are  covered  with  heavy  forests, 
and  its  castles  are  few  and  in  ruins.  Its  waters 
roll  and  boil  in  angry  commotion,  and  the  few 
peasants  that  reside  on  its  banks  are  superstitious 
and  boorish.  But  the  scenery  is  magnificent,  sub- 
lime; and  to  the  true  friend  of  nature  and  solitude 
the  Danube  is  a  favorite  retreat  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men.  We  will  leave  it  and  return  to  the 
vineyards,  the  castles,  the  ruins,  and  the  cities  of 
the  Rhine. 


The  Rhine,  from  Holland  to  Cologne,  is  flat  and 
destitute  of  beauty.  Cologne  is  a  dirty,  crooked, 
antique  old  city— fiill  of  foul  scents  and  aweet 
scents.  It  is  naturally  foul,  artificially  sweet  Its 
foul  scents  have  a  remarkably  strong  odor  of  fiah, 
and  other  equally  agreeable  perfumes.  Ita  aveet 
scents,  as  I  need  hardly  remark,  arise  fnym  an  in- 
comprehensible quantity  of  Cologne  water;  for  this 
foul  place— listen,  ladies— is  the  home  of  yoor  "eau 
de  Cologne/'  "Every  man  is  dealing  in  Oologne 
water,  every  woman  is  thinking  about  it,  and  eraj 
poor,  luckless  child  that  has  a  tender  epidenoig, 
has  its  daily  smarts  while  undergoing  daily  auc- 
tions. Every  window,  every  nook,  every  comer  u 
fall  of  botdes  of  Cologne  water.  The  inhahitanti 
themselves  seem,  by  a  secret  sympathy,  to  look 
very  like  the  bottles,  and  one  might  lay  a  vager 
that  they  are  about  as  fiill  of  their  favorite  eaaence, 
for  the  bottles  are  seldom  quite  full.  This,  then,  is 
Cologne— a  dirty,  fiahy  place,  and  out  of  this  erQ 
cometh  good;  but  the  unfortunate  Rhine  is  the  suf- 
ferer; for 

•<  The  Rhine,  it  ii  well  known. 
Doth  wash  the  city  of  Cologne; 
Bvt  tell  me,  nynpbt, 
What  power  dirine, 
Can  boneefoith  wneh 
The  rirer  Rhinel" 

Thus,  once  sang  a  poor  poet  who  seems  to  hare 
been  more  sensitive  to  fish  than  to  Cologne  water. 

At  this  point  a  remarkably  long  bridge  of  boats 
crosses  the  Rhine,  and  the  old  bridge  itself  ia  soffi- 
ciently  curious  to  attract  the  inquisitiTe.  In  thia 
way  one  is  enticed  to  the  center  of  the  stresm,  and 
lo  1  what  a  glorious  panorama  presents  itadf  to  tbe 
enchanted  eyel  Tempe's  vale  is  seen  beyood. 
There  is  the  entrance  to  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  garden  of  mountains  known  as  the  Sieben- 
gebirge— or  seven  mountains— so  nsmed  because 
tiiere  are  seven  prominent  peaks,  although  there 
seem  to  be  hundreds  of  smaller  ones.  Bisbf 
boldly  out  of  the  stream,  and  almost  peipendien- 
larly,  is  seen  the  peak  of  the  Drachenfela.  It 
stands  there  like  an  immense  giant  in  his  coat  of 
mail,  with  a  helmet  on  his  venerable  brow,  gnaid- 
ing,  with  a  watchful  eye,  the  entrance  to  the  en- 
chanted region  above.  This  is  miles  beyond  Oo- 
logne, and  we  wend  our  way  up  the  Rhine,  keeping 
an  eye  on  this  guardian  of  its  treasures.  We  pass 
the  city  of  Bonn,  and  finally  arrive  at  the  spot  where 

"  The  caitled  crac  of  Drachenfelt 

Frowni  o'er  the  wild  and  wlndinc  Rhiaef 
Whose  breait  of  waten  bioadlr  twellt, 
-•  Between  the  banka  which  bear  the  rine." 

On  the  very  summit  of  the  gray  peak  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castie  of  Drachenfela;  and,  though 
towering  up  into  the  heavens,  they  are  distinctly 
seen  from  below.  The  word  Drachenfela  meaia 
"dragon's  rock;"  and  with  this  mountain  ia  con- 
nected one  of  the  most  interesting  legends  of  the 
Rhine.  A  terrific  dragon  Inhabited  a  deep  cavern 
near  the  summit  of  the  Drachenfela,  and  wis  the 
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tenor  of  the  comitiy  far  and  near.  The  boatmen 
of  the  Bhine  dreaded  hia  name,  and  ahuddered  aa 
they  paaaed  in  their  frail  barks,  leat  they  should 
become  yicUma  to  hia  insatiable  desire  for  blood—* 
erer  and  anon  a  boat's  crew  disappeared  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Draehenfels,  and  their  fate  was 
bat  too  well  known.  Even  the  neighboring  castles 
were  not  free  firom  the  inroads  of  this  dire  foe,  and 
fair  ladies,  when  wooed  by  noble  knights,  would 
tell  their  feare  and  dangere,  and  say  to  those  who 
bagged  their  hearts  and  hands:  "Slay  the  dragon 
of  the  Drachenfels,  and  heart,  and  hand,  and  ardent 
loYC  are  yoors."  Thns  many  a  brave  knight  made 
the  terrific  jawa  of  the  dragon  a  emel  graye,  and 
aaerificed  hia  life  on  the  altar  of  deep  attachment 
At  last  one  more  brave  and  poweifdl  than  a  hnn- 
dred  knighta  appeared  as  an  avenger  of  these  long- 
continued  wrongs.  It  was  the  Homed  Sigfiried, 
who  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  even  more  invul- 
nerable than  Achilles.  He  slew  the  diagpn  and 
took  possession  of  the  Drachenfela,  on  the  summit 
of  which  he  erected  his  castle,  and  became  the  ad- 
miration of  aU  the  dwellera  on  the  Bhine. 

Another  vereion  of  the  legend  of  the  dragon, 
ahowa  more  directly  how  intimately  history  is  in- 
terwoven with  story.  The  dragon  was  accustomed 
to  attack  all  the  vessels  that  passed  down  the 
Rhine,  and  did  so  with  impunity,  till  at  last  there 
came  one  loaded  with  gunpowder.  In  his  anger 
he  breathed  out  torrents  of  Bie  and  flame  on  his 
advorsaiies,  and  his  breath  thus  exploded  the  pow- 
der in  the  vessel,  and,  of  course,  destroyed  him. 
Here  we  see  a  symbolical  allusion  to  the  fall  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  middle  ages  on  the  introduction  of 
gunpowder,  as  this  was  evidently  a  powerful  agent 
in  producing  this  result,  for  on  its  introduction  per- 
sonal prowess  and  bodily  strength  disappeared  be- 
fore military  skill  and  judgment.  And  thus  many 
a  historical  lact  wandera  in  legend  through  the 
months  of  the  people  in  such  a  dress  as  to  fit  it  to 
their  fancy  or  comprehension. 

The  hundreds  of  castles  that  now  adorn  .the  val- 
ley of  the  Bhine,  were  little  else  than  the  abodes  of 
powerful  robben,  who  made  might  their  right 
They  were  noble  lords  by  their  code  of  morals,  but 
great  brigands  by  ours.  Time  has  fortunately 
waahed  away  these  stains  and  scourges,  and  left 
the  ruins  of  their  strongholds  to  adorn  the  roman- 
tic region  that  they  once  devastated.  It  is  well  for 
the  traveler,  who  would  enjoy  their  beauties,  to 
look  only  at  their  sunny  side— their  romance;  and 
this  we  will  do. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Drachenfals  the  view  is 
so  enchanting,  and  presents  so  many  different 
Boenes,  that  one  can  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  a  journey  to  the  clouds  for  the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating things  and  mortals  below.  We  land 
and  make  preparations  for  an  ascent  Nearly  every 
elevated  spot  along  the  Rhine,  that  commands  a 
beautiful  prospect,  has  been  made,  if  possible,  ac- 
cesaible  by  roads.  True  Germans  shun  any  other 
mode  of  ascent  than  on  foot;  but  the  Rhine  is 


annually  inundated  with  a  deluge  of  foreignera, 
especially  Engliah,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  French 
and  Americans.  Hany  of  these  are  proud,  fat,  and 
laxy;  some  traveling  to  get  rid  of  the  gout,  others 
to  wear  off  the  blues.  For  this  numerous  body 
there  is  always  a  provision  at  the  base  of  any  of 
these  lofty  places.  This  provision  is  a  large  com- 
pany of  donkeys,  some  of  which  are  always  stand- 
ing saddled  and  bridled,  ready,  with  their  drivers, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  take  any  one  to  the  sum- 
mit 

Go  with  us,  therefore,  on  a  donk^  ride  to  the 
bights  of  the  Drachenfds.  A  motley  group  of  all 
nations,  ages,  and  sizes  leave  the  "  King  of  Prussia  " 
steamer  at  the  landing,  and  are  no  sooner  on  shore 
than  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  hungry,  importunate 
guides,  all  desirous  of  turning  a  penny  by  showing 
strangers  the  wondera  of  their  stamping-ground. 
One  knows  the  very  spot  where  the  dragon  lived, 
another  where  he  died;  a  third  wiU  show  where 
some  unlucky  knight  was  ground  up  in  his  jaws, 
and  a  fourth  looks  like  grief  personified,  while 
telling  the  doleful  fate  of  some  fair  maiden,  whos^ 
buoyant  life  and  giddy  folly  led,  or,  rather,  misled 
her  within  his  fearful  domains,  from  which  she  re- 
turned no  more.  Thus,  amid  a  Babel  of  tongues,  a 
jargon  of  dialects,  and  all  sorts  of  discussion  and 
argument,  we  arrive  at  the  domiotle  of  the  donkeys. 
The  news  of  an  approaching  band  has  preceded  us, 
and  a  host  of  the  patient  beasts  are  prepared  to 
receive  us,  arrayed  in  best  bib  and  tucker.  Some 
are  covered  with  handsome  cloths,  and  have  red 
velvet  saddles  and  fancy  bridles,  while  othen  are 
as  plain  as  pipe-stems,  with  scarcely  a  saddle  to 
cover  their  homely  backs — aristocracy  and  democ- 
racy bristled  up  to  each  other,  even  in  the  quiet 
and  romantic  home  of  the  donkeys  of  the  Drach- 
enfels. But,  to  their  gallantry  be  it  said,  the  beasts 
with  red  velvet  saddles  are  destined  for  the  ladies 
of  the  party,  and  the  ladies,  therefore,  are  to  be 
seated  and  arranged  in  said  saddles.  This  seems 
quite  an  every-day  affair;  true,  but  is  not  so  easily 
accomplished  after  all.  All  are  very  desirous  of 
ascending  the  Drachenfels,  but  many  of  the  dames 
have  never  been  on  a  donkey,  and,  what  rendere 
the  matter  still  more  serious,  declare,  by  all  that's 
pretty,  they  never  will  get  on  such  a  stubborn 
beast  Several  enthusiastic  speeches  are  now  de- 
livered to  the  ladies  by  sundry  memben  of  the 
bolder  sez,  who  expend  a  deal  of  eloquence  in 
lauding  the  moral  character  and  many  virtues  of 
the  donkeys.  Strange  and  unusual  as  it  may  seem, 
the  dames  and  damsels  all  yield  their  position  in 
this  strife  of  words — they  intended  to  do  so  from 
the  very  beginning — ^and  they  are  safely  seated  on 
the  donkeys  with  red  saddles. 

But  now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  Some  of  the 
donkeys  won't  go  at  all,  othere  seem  amaaingly  in- 
clined to  go  backward,  a  goodly  number  to  go  side- 
ways, and  the  fewest  of  them  to  go  straight  up  the 
hill.  Madam  peevishly  declares  she  knew  it  would 
be  so,  and  Miss  laughs  so  immoderately  at  the 
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"vrhole  farce  that  she  can  express  no  opinion  about 
the  matter.    At  last  a  jolly,  red-faced  John  Bull 
tones  np  the  favorite  ditty  of  London  cockneys: 
"  If  I  had  a  donkey  what  wonldnl  go» 
Wooldn'tlwoUophiml" 

This  idea  is  caught  np  by  all  the  gentlemen,  who 
commence  woUoping  all  tiie  donkeys  amidst  the 
screams  and  remonstrances  of  all  the  ladies,  and, 
thanks  to  the  cockney's  snggestion,  we  arrive  safely 
on  the  summit  after  a  deal  of  merriment  and  ludi- 
crous adventure,  whose  recital  would  fatigue  you. 

How  quickly  the  scene  changes  here  I  How  soon 
all  are  mutewitb  astonishment  and  delight  at  its 
surpassing  beauty  1  Below,  "broadly  swells  the 
breast  of  waters  of  the  wild  and  winding  Rhine." 
In  the  distance  rises  peak  after  peak  in  the  '*  Garden 
of  Mountains."  On  one  side  the  hilly  shore,  cov- 
ered with  forests  of  the  deepest  green,  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  terraced  vineyards  that  advaaee, 
step  by  step,  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  stream.  Here  is  a  peaoeftil 
little  valley  adorned  by  a  graceful  villa  and  tasty- 
gardens;  there  is  a  deep,  dark,  rocky  gorge,  which 
was  the  favorite  retreat  of  the  bloody  dragon.  On 
the  otber  shore,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Drachen* 
fels,  rises  a  gracefiil  peak  to  about  half  the  eleva- 
tion of  that  on  which  we  stand.  It  is  crowned  by 
the  remnants  of  a  mined  castle,  consisting  of  a 
single  graceful  arch,  around  which  flie  ivy  has 
woven  its  tendrils.  This  is  the  &r-famed  ruin  of 
Rolandseck,  the  home  of  the  brave  knight  Roland, 
and  the  scene  of  the  most  touching  legend  on  flie 
Rhine.  Directly  below  lies  the  little  island  of  Non- 
nenworth,  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  the  Rhine,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Drachenfels  and  Roland- 
seek.  On  this  island,  embosomed  in  the  trees  so 
that  it  is  scarcely  visible,  is  the  old  convent  that  is 
connected  with  the  Roland  story,  and  in  which 
lived  and  died  the  lamented  Hildegunde. 

She  was  one  of  the  fairest  ladies  that  graced  the 
halls  of  the  proudest  castle  on  the  Rhine;  and  tiie 
brave  Roland,  the  pride  of  this  noble  stream,  sued 
for  her  aflbctions,  offering  her  his  hand,  his  heart, 
his  name,  his  life.  The  purity  of  her  soul  appre- 
ciated that  of  his,  and  the  tendrils  of  her  heart  en- 
twined with  those  of  his.  Their  hearts,  their  joys, 
their  lives  ikielted  into  one.  Beforo  the  daUcen  cords 
of  nuptial  bliss  had  bound  them  inseparably  to 
each  other,  and  filled  the  measure  of  their  happi- 
ness, the  brave  Roland  was  called  away  to  the 
ware  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  and  fight 
for  the  sepulcher  of  the  holy  Savior.  On  depart- 
ing, he  Bworo  eternal  constancy  and  deeds  of  valor 
worthy  of  him,  inspired  by  the  holy  love  of  the 
fiur  object  of  his  affections.  His  vows  were  not 
stronger  than  those  of  Hildegunde;  and  the  matin 
and  the  vesper  bells  found  her  daily  at  her  altar, 
breathing  ardent  prayera  for  his  preservation  and 
his  love. 

Months  rolled  on  and  no  tidings  of  the  brave 
Roland  reached  the  eare  of  the  fair  Hildegunde. 
At  last  base  rivals  felt  that  they  might  gain  so  rich 


a  treasure  as  her  heart  Some  told  her  storieiof 
his  death,  othera  of  his  inconstancy.  To  her  death 
and  inconstancy  were  the  same.  Her  sfniuwB  vck 
those  that  the  worid  could  not  mitigate,  and  the 
resolved  to  forsake  it,  and  devote  so  tender,  bo  faith* 
fnl  a  love  to  the  service  of  Him  to  whom  she  owed 
her  being.  She  assumed  the  vail  of  the  nun,  and 
entered  the  old  convent  on  the  island  below  n$, 
with  a  solemn  vow  never  to  leave  it  till  she  enteied 
her  tomb  and  sought  refuge  in  the  amis  of  her 
Maker.  For  months  her  spirit  had  thus  eomnnioed 
with  heaven,  when  the  brave  Roland,  who  had  per- 
fonned  deeds  of  daring  valor  in  battle  with  6ie 
Tork,  returned  to  receive  his  reoompeiue  in  her 
love.  During  his  absence  he  had  more  than  (nee 
sent  tokens  of  his  deep  affections,  but  they  were 
unconsciously  confided  to  a  rival's  hand,  and  nercr 
reached  the  shrine  which  they  were  intended  to 
adorn.  On  learning  the  sad  history  of  EUde- 
gunde's  grief  and  resolution,  his  sorrow  was  u 
here;  for  her  vow  was  too  solemn  ever  to  be  brokea, 
and  the  walls  of  her  living  tomb  she  ooold  nerer 
leave.  The  world  was  to  him  as  to  her,  no  more. 
He  became  the  Hermit  of  Rolandseck,  and  Towed 
to  pass  his  life  in  the  castle  whose  ruins  now  adorn 
the  peak  above  the  island  that  contained  all  that 
was  dear  to  him.  From  his  elevated  hermitage  he 
oould  look  down  into  the  oonvent  yard  and  dail; 
see  his  Hildegunde  go  to  the  altar  from  which  ahe 
offered  up  her  prayera.  Thus  he  lived  for  jean. 
At  last  a  morning  came  when  Hildegnnde'a  altv 
was  left  vacant.  The  hermit  said,  "She  has  gone 
to  her  Maker;"  and  the  oonvent  bells  rang  out  the 
solemn  peals  of  death.  The  funeral  train  iqypeared 
and  conmdtted  her  body  to  the  tomb.  The  wieefc 
of  the  once  brave  and  noble  Roland  sat  and  gaied 
on  the  spot  till  his  soul  withered  into  the  spirit- 
land. 

Thus  many  of  the  legends  of  the  Rhine  conrey 
the  most  beautiful  morals,  instill  unswerringTir* 
tue,  and  inspire  the  purest  precepts  of  religioa. 
They  exert  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  npon  tiie 
people  who  delight  in  handing  them  from  genenh 
tion  to  generation.  They  are  the  vehicles  of  that 
depth  of  soul,  wannth  of  nature,  and  sentimental 
enthusiasm  of  character,  which  so  prominently 
distinguish  the  German  nation.  At  the  preeent 
moment  we  can  trace  their  impress  in  many  of  the 
traits  of  the  people,  and  even  in  many  of  their 
customs.  Oonstancy,  among  the  Germans,  is  the 
watchword  of  manly  and  womanly  honor.  "Oer- 
man  fidelity!"  they  wiU  exclaim,  if  they  see  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  lingering  in  the  heart  as  to  the 
purity  of  their  intentions.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  intercourse  between  man  and  woman. 
It  is  dishonorable  for  a  gentleman  to  make  a  lady 
the  special  object  of  his  attentions  for  an  luaeaaon- 
able  amount  of  time  without  openly  declaring  their 
character  and  aim.  When  these  have  been  de- 
clared, and  are  accepted  and  requited  by  the  lady, 
they  step  as  openly  before  the  world  as  th^  have 
acted  openly  and  honorably  to  each  other;  th<y 
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annonnee  that  they  are  betrothed,  and  by  letter  in- 
Tite  their  nearest  fHends  to  the  betrothal  ceremony; 
for  betrothals  in  Germany  are  a  regular  ceremony. 
In  a  lai^  family  none  but  the  relatives  are  present. 
Before  them  the  parties  solemnly  declare  that  they 
are  betrothed  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  and 
certain  papers  to  that  efibct  are  generally  drawn  np 
and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  parents.  The 
lady  now  takes  the  title  of  "bride,"  and  the  gen- 
tleman that  of  "bridegroom,"  and  betrothal  cards 
are  sent  to  all  friends  and  acqnaintances,  just  as 
we  send  marriage  cards;  and  to  fill  the  measure  of 
publicity,  it  is  announced  in  the  public  Journals 
that  die  parties  are  betrothed.  In  a  German  paper 
you  find  a  list  of  the  betrothed  as  regularly  as  the 
list  of  the  married.  The  marriage  may  not  follow 
for  years;  it  generally  does  in  a  few  months,  and 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  these  betrothals  are  looked 
upon  as  religiously  solemn  and  binding-4hey  are 
the  marriages  in  heaye^;  for  you  know  that  the 
Germans  have  a  proverb  which  says,  "Marriages 
are  made  in  heaven." 

A  praiseworthy  feature,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
is  this  frankness  with  which  the  parties  step  before 
the  world;  it  is  honor  bright  for  them  and  for  alL 
In  American  society  one  may  mingle  for  months  in 
a  certain  cirole,  without  having  the  remotest  idea 
of  the  position  of  the  individuals  who  form  that 
circle,  thereby  running  dangerous  risks  of  wound- 
ing feelings,  or  of  having  them  deeply  wounded; 
or,  what  is  still  more  painful,  of  secretly  placing 
afifoctions  on  objects  who  have  none  to  bestow  in 
return.  In  the  social  ciroles  of  Germany  a  gentle- 
man hastens  to  introduce  a  lady  as  his  "bride;" 
that  is,  his  betrothed;  and  the  lady  in  turn  is  quite 
as  ready  to  introduce  a  gentleman  as  her  "bride- 
groom;" indeed,  she  feels  more  pride  in  doing  this 
than  introducing  a  husband;  for  it  is  the  dawn  of 
her  happiness,  and  early  joys  are  the  most  enthusi- 
astic. Among  us,  a  lady  who  would  scorn  to 
equivocate  on  any  other  occasion,  feels  bound  by 
the  foolish  custom  of  society  to  utter  a  downright 
falsehood  in  respect  to  the  most  solemn  relation  of 
life,  and  too  often  denies  a  contract  that  heaven  has 
already  sanctified,  as  Peter  denied  his  God. 

But  we  have  wandered  far  away  from  the  peak  of 
the  Drachenfels,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  our  little 
steamer  has  passed  through  the  most  charming  va- 
riety of  sceneiy,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  Ooblence 
and  the  mighty  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein. 

Here  we  will  grant  a  respite  to  our  pen,  and  rd- 
sume  the  "Oastled  Rhine"  in  another  article. 


Locks  was  asked  how  he  had  contrived  to  accu- 
mulate a  mine  of  knowledge  so  extensive  and  deep. 
He  replied,  that  he  attributed  what  little  he  knew 
to  the  not  having  been  ashamed  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion, and  to  the  rule  of  conversing  with  all  descrip- 
tions of  men  on  those  topics  that  formed  their  own 
peculiar  professions  or  pursuits. 
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Dabx  as  the  far-off,  gloomy  sky. 

Seems  the  rugged  path  of  life; 
Toiling  onward— pausing  never. 

In  the  long  and  weary  strife; 
But  above  the  clouds  and  shadows, 

Is  a  peacefidl  resting-place. 
When  our  great  life-work  is  ended. 

When  our  feet  have  run  the  race. 

All  along  the  darkened  pathway, 

Friends  are  taken  from  our  side; 
In  the  arms  of  Death,  are  carried 

Over  Jordan's  fearful  tide. 
Sorrow  here  its  somber  mantle 

Oasts  o'er  all  we  love  and  prise; 
But  its  gloom  can  never  enter 

Our  bright  home  above  the  skies. 

Fonna  are  rising  now  before  me^ 

Of  the  kv'd  of  other  years; 
And  we  joumey'd  on  together. 

With  our  common  hopes  and  fears. 
Until  they  at  last  were  gathered 

To  the  city  of  the  dead. 
And  the  path  whereon  we  travel'd, 

Echoed  to  my  lonely  tread  1 

But  a  "still,  small  voice"  is  speaking 

Words  of  comfort  to  my  soul: 
And  the  hand  of  Faith  is  reaching 

From  the  long-sought,  heavenly  goal. 
Now,  the  dark  clouds  that  have  shaded 

The  brief  way  that  lies  before. 
Vail  no  more  the  brilliant  sunlight. 

Or  the  living  stream's  blest  shore. 
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Wbbi  the  night-bird's  gentle  lay 
Floats  through  the  forest  wild, 

Dost  thou  think,  mother,  say. 
Think  of  thy  absent  child? 

And  to  her  own  lov'd  bower, 
0  dost  thou  wander  there. 

And  in  that  silent  hour 
Breathe  forth  for  her  a  prayer? 

0,  didst  thou  know  e'en  then. 
Thy  girl  was  sad  and  lone; 

And  how  she  long'd  again 
To  hear  thy  gentle  tone  ? 

And  thy  soft  hand  to  feel 
Upon  her  young  head  lay, 

And  by  thy  side  to  kneel, 
And  hear  a  mother  pray? 
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It  is  a  SabbiUi  morning  in  June,  calm  and  peaee- 
fill  aa  the  first  Sabbath  of  creation,  when  God  and 
nature  rested  from  the  first  labors.  The  sun  casts 
no  shadows,  seeming  to  say,  "I  have  shined  out 
brightly  for  tix  days  while  men  were  at  their  toil. 
I  will  rest  now  with  them."  So  he  has  thrown  a 
doud-yail  over  his  face,  and  only  peeps  ont  occa^ 
sionally  with  a  brightening  fiash,  such  as  comes 
from  the  daaisling  eyes  of  the  Oircassian  beauty, 
when,  by  chance,  her  countenance  is  reyealed  to 
the  wondering  gaze  of  the  traveler.  The  leaves  of 
the  trees  do  not  stir,  for  say  they,  "We  have  rustled 
our  Maker's  praises  long,  and  will  be  silent  once  in 
adoration."  The  swallows  fly  high  in  circles  and 
twitter  loudly.  Now,  from  the  tree  under  the  win- 
dow, anon  fh>m  the  dark  woods  yonder,  in  whose 
depths  we  walk  so  much,  come  silveiy  notes,  a  lit- 
tle hushed  though,  aa  if  the  warblers  knew  their 
Bprightliest  songs  would  sound  strangely  on  the 
quiet  air.  But  human  beings  are  not  aa  nature  and 
the  un99uled  tribes.  Kerry  Toices  ringing  with 
laughter  come  from  the  vine-clad  porch  of  the  large 
building  opposite.  There  are  collected  a  bevy  of 
young  gills  exulting  in  the  beauty  of  the  day  and 
happy  in  recounting  old  scenes  and  the  pleasant 
sports  of  the  last  session.  Th^  are  school  girls, 
and  two  of  them  old  students  visiting  once  more 
their  school  and  companions.  One  can  easily  par- 
don their  exuberance  of  spirits  and  regardlessness 
of  the  Sabbath,  for  their  joy  is  natural  and  they  are 
thoughtless. 

Let  them  be  careless  and  joyous  while  they  may. 
I  can  even  make  out  their  words,  so  still  is  the  air 
and  distinct  the  sound  of  their  voices.  Their  notes 
'Till  not  be  always  so  clear  and  full  of  mirth.  They 
will  not  always  shake  the  ringlets  over  unruffled 
foreheads  in  their  gladsome  merriment  Their  spir- 
its will  not  ever  bound  from  their  confinement  with 
such  impetuosity  as  now.  Sorrow  will  soon  enough 
cloud  their  brows,  and  worldly  cares— it  may  be 
grief  for  dear  ones  lost— will  school  their  spirits 
and  let  them  into  another  world  than  that  of  joy. 

Our  students  sit  by  their  open  windows  convers- 
ing in  low  tones;  not  so  low  but  that  from  your 
window  under  them,  you  can  distinguish  that  the 
ladies  in  the  porch,  and  not  any  thing  in  the  heav- 
ens above  them,  are  the  subject  of  their  remarks. 
They  tslk  quietly,  because  it  would  be  sacrilege 
for  their  voices,  rough  and  rude,  to  go  abroad  upon 
the  air  that  vibrates  only  with  finer  sounds— the 
melody  of  laughing  maidens,  and  twittering  swal- 
lows, and  warbling  bluebirds.  There  is  another 
sound.  The  church-bell  rings  for  eight  o'clock. 
Its  sonorous  tones  are  no  discords  in  our  Sabbath 
harmony.  They  are  a  fitting  bass  in  the  anthem 
which  nature  is  singing.  Barm,  barm,  barm.  Nu- 
merous associations  are  connected  with  the  heavy 
strokes  of  that  old  bell.    We  have  heard  it  when  it 


rung  out  meny  peala— when  it  called  de?oiit  Tor- 
shipers  to  the  house  of  prayer— when  its  fiolenn 
knell  called  mouniers  to  the  grave  of  the  depaztad 
loved  one.  It  has  ceased  to  strike;  but  the  air  con- 
tinues to  quiver  with  a  full,  rich  note— a  liqiud 
note  it  is,  now  dying,  now  swelling  upon  the  ear, 
till  gradually  fainter  and  fSainter  it  is  lost  in  the 
ocean  of  sounds,  which  surround  us  continoallj, 
whether  we  Usten  or  not 

That  bell  was  a  signal,  and  in  obedience  to  ito 
summons  you  can  hear  from  every  part  of  the  old 
hall  quick  steps  directed  toward  the  chapeL  It  ii 
the  seminary  class  that  meeta  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
during  the  next  hour  that  chapel  will  be  a  holj 
place.  Oonfessions  of  error  are  about  to  be  made 
there,  and  acknowledgments  of  Divine  meicj'i 
favor.  There  will  be  expressions  of  firm  hope  ud 
holy,  intense  love,  such  as  characterixea  only  the 
youthful  Christian.  The  tear  of  penitence  vill 
fiow,  and  the  tear  of  joy  chase  liard  after  it  The 
tremors  of  the  soul  will  creep  to  the  fingera'  ends 
as  they  are  excited  by  the  stirring  words  of  some 
more  than  usually  devoted  one.  Joya  and  aorraws 
will  be  mingled  and  interchanged.  Songs  will  as- 
cend to  the  praise  of  the  common  Father,  and 
prayers  will  be  uttered  in  unison  for  each  other  and 
godless  companions. 

Their  devotions  have  commenced.    A  full  chonu 
of  manly  voices  joins  in  that  prayerful  hymn, 
"  Come  thoa  foant  of  •yrj  UoMiof,"  «tc., 

sung  to  the  air  of  "  Days  of  Absence."  With  7001 
door  ajar  you  can  hear  them  kneel  to  praynov. 
And  ferventiy  those  words  of  supplication  an 
uttered.  Oan  it  be  doubted  that  the  soul  is  breathed 
forth  in  them?  or  that  the  pure  Spirit  above  will 
hear  them?  Their  ejaculations  are  eanieat  and 
hearty;  for  what  is  so  genuine  as  the  youth's  relig- 
ion? There  is  no  doubt  in  his  heart  while  he  is 
bowed  there  beside  his  room-mate.  Bis  aim  dasps 
instinctively  his  brother's  neck,  and  as  the  leader 
prays,  "While  we  love  thee,  0  Lord,  help  us  to 
love  each  other  also,"  a  burst  of  emotion  tells  the 
sincerity  of  his  feelings.  His  soul  is  transported. 
Earth  and  earthly  joys  are  for  a  time  lost  in  the 
transcendent  bliss  which  inwnq>s  every  sensibility 
and  leads  captive  every  desire.  But  the  voice  of 
prayer  ceases,  and  they  sing  again.  The  music 
this  time  is  fainter.  Their  words  are  choked  by 
the  emotions  which  will  not  down  at  their  bidding. 
Later  in  life,  when  their  minds  are  more  disciplined 
and  their  hearts  fettered,  it  will  not  be  so.  Th^ 
will  kneel  to  pray  and  rise  to  sing,  without  being 
disturbed  by  choking  sobs  or  paralysed  tongues. 
The  fainter  praise  is  not  less  acceptable  to  God, 
though.  He  hears  the  heart-voice,  more  melodious 
far  than  the  tones  which  fall  upon  our  ears.  As 
they  rise  in  turn  to  speak,  how  diversified  their 
feelings  and  experience  I  The  first  one  essays  as  if 
unmoved,  for  nature  haa  not  been  wholly  con- 
quered, and  he  would  not  be  so  affected  aa  to  H^ 
pear  unmanly.  But  there  is  a  big  tear  in  each  eye, 
and  his  words  tremble  and  his  lips  quiver.   Thin 
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the  fountain  has  burst  forth.  Religion  has  con- 
quered pride.  Rapidly^  do«B  his  unloosed  tongue  ar- 
ticulate, and  they  are  stirring  words  he  utters,  though 
artless  and  unpretending.  He  is  not  ashamed  of 
tears  now,  and  they  fall  thick  and  fast.  His  soul 
is  upheaved  and  he  pours  it  all  forth.  No  thought 
is  concealed — no  weakness  or  sin  unconfessed.  He 
sits  down  amid  sympathetic  sobs — ^his  last  words, 
"  Pray  for  me,  brethren,  that  I  may  be  kept  faith- 
ful;" amen,  is  the  response  of  every  voice,  and 
amen  says  our  heart  as  we  sit  here  listening  and 
writing;  nay,  we  unconsciously  uttered  it  aloud. 
Heaven  keep  faithful  every  one  of  that  devoted 
band,  and  make  them  graving  tools  in  thy  hand  to 
cut  deep  the  words  of  life  on  the  tablet  of  the  world ! 
Frcmi  that  class-room  and  endeared  companions; 
from  seminary  scenes  and  influences  they  must 
soon  go  forth  to  stem  the  swift  currents  of  life  and 
battle  the  enemies  of  truth. 

What  victories  may  they  not  achieve  with  the 
soul-strength  they  are  this  hour  gaining!  How 
vigorous  will  be  the  efforts  and  potent  the  influ- 
ence resulting  from  spirits  nurtured  and  developed 
by  these  holy  exercises  t  Verily  will  they  stand  in 
high  places,  and  sway  mighty  weapons  in  the  strife 
of  the  coming  age — ^impress  their  seal  upon  the 
character  of  the  times,  and,  departing,  leave  "foot- 
prints" never  to  be  effaced.  But  while  we  thus 
muse  on  their  probable  destiny  and  success,  the 
sound  of  steps  in  the  echoing  halls  tells  us  that 
their  devotions  are  ended,  and  the  church-bell  again 
pealing  invites  us  to  public  worship. 
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LueasRA,  as  we  will  call  the  subject  of  our  no- 
tiee,  was  the  daughter  oi  a  highly  respectable  gen* 
tleman  who  resides  in  one  of  the  beautiful  rural 
villages  of  Pennsylvania.  She  was  the  oldest  of 
four  daughters,  and  regarded  by  themselves  as  the 
flower  of  tiie  household.  It  was  my  fortune  to 
make  her  acquaintance  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and 
from  that  time  I  had  abundant  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving her  upright  character  and  unassuming 
piety.  She  was  quite  prepossessing  in  appearance, 
of  medium  hight  and  eiae,  of  a  beautifbl  and 
almost  faultless  form;  and  her  beaming  hazel  eyci 
and  the  general  expression  of  her  regular  features 
betokened  a  good  nature,  which  rendered  her  veiy 
agreeable.  Her  hair  was  of  deep  auburn,  and  her 
voice  of  a  silveiy  tone,  falling  musically  upon  the 
ear.  Though  not  disposed  to  talk  much  ordinarily, 
and  then  only  allowing  herself  liberty  in  the  pres- 
ence of  chosen  companions,  yet,  on  such  occasions 
she  would  show  a  vivacity  of  thought,  a  strength 
of  intelleet,  a  correotness  of  taste  and  flow  of  wit 
which  spoke  of  the  possession  of  a  fine  and  well- 
disciplined  mind.    In  a  word,  staeh  were  her  ae* 
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complishments,  natural  and  acquired,  that  she  was 
the  subject  of  general  admiration  and  regard.  She 
was  a  kindly,  affectionate  soul;  and, as  "love  begets 
love,"  so  she  was  a  universal  favorite.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  village  loved  her,  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  sought  her  company,  and  her  respect  for,  and 
attention  to,  the  aged  brought  down  upon  her  head 
their  blessings.  Nor  was  this  all;  she  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  not  a  half-hearted,  nominal  professor  only. 
She  loved  her  Bible,  and  in  it  found  bread  for  her 
hungry  spirit-^e  bread  of  life.  £aeh  Sabbath 
found  her,  while  in  health,  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  there,  not  listlessly  and  thoughtlessly,  but  en- 
gaging with  spirit  in  Uie  acts  of  devotion,  uniting 
heartily  in  the  song  of  praise,  or  fervently  in  the 
privilege  of  prayer.  The  Sabbath  school  shared 
her  interest,  and  it  was  her  delight  to  instruct  the 
little  ones  intrusted  to  her  care.  At  home  her 
Christian  deportment  was  blameless;  indeed,  she 
was  a  living  evidence  of  the  truth,  the  power,  and 
the  gracious  influence  of  our  holy  religion.  Of  the 
time  and  circumstances  connected  with  her  conver- 
sion I  have  no  knowledge,  but  that  she  was  of  that 
happy  number  who  surrender  themselves  to  Christ 
at  a  period  almost  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  their 
moral  accountability,  and  who  suffer  the  divine 
principle  "to  grow  with  their  growth  and  strength- 
en with  their  strength."  Happy  Lucretia!  well 
would  it  be  for  the  world  if  all  would  imitate  thy 
example  I 

Such  was  she  spiritually,  and  it  was  well;  for, 
though  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  with 
the  promise  of  years  of  usefulness  and  pleasure,  a  sad 
change  was  soon  to  occur— a  change  which  would 
bring  into  requisition  all  her  piety  and  grace  to  sus- 
tain her.    This  change  we  will  now  briefly  narrate. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1844,  and  on  one  of  the 
coldest  nights  of  that  severs  season,  that  the  family 
were  gathered  dose  around  the  warm  hearth,  mostly 
engaged  in  an  improving  conversation.  Suddenly 
a  loud  shout  was  heard;  it  was  the  alaim— 4ral 
flrel  passing  from  tongue  to  tongue,  and  arousing 
the  iuhabitants  of  the  peaceful  village.  Almost 
with  the  sound  shot  up  to  heaven  a  streaming  glare 
of  livid  flame,  throwing  its  reflection  upon  the 
western  sky,  and  guiding  the  citiaens  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  Seised  with  fright  and  a  desire,  if 
possible,  to  assist  in  arresting  the  devouring  ele- 
ment, aU  of  the  fSunily  rushed  to  the  spot,  where 
already  a  large  concourse  had  gathered.  It  was  a 
large  feetory  that  was  burning,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  save  it,  aU  that  could  be  done  was  to 
stand  by  and  witness  the  conflagration.  It  was  a 
fearfully  sublime  spectacle.  From  the  burning 
building  a  pyramid  of  flame  ascended  far  into  the 
sky.  Sver  and  anon  sparks  and  portions  of  the 
burning  material  were  wafted  far  away,  appearing 
like  meandering  comets  in  the  distance.  A  light,  as 
of  day,  was  thrown  upon  the  buildings  and  people 
around,  while  the  sky  was  obscured  by  dense  dark 
masses  of  rolling  smoke,  with  here  and  there,  in  the 
horiaon,  a  star  shining  in  its  brilliancy,  appearing 
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like  tha^iyes  of  heaven  gating  on  the  sight 
With  heavy  crashes,  at  length,  the  burning  walls 
separated,  and  fell  in  blackened  ruins.  Gradually 
the  flame  decreased  in  magnitude^  and  the  crowd 
slowly  dispersed,  seeking  warmth  and  comfort  at 
their  homes.  Among  those  who  had  rushed  to  the 
scene  was  Lucretia.  She  was  but  ill  prepared  for 
the  exposure,  having  gathered  up  a  shawl,  which 
was  the  only  protection,  at  once,  for  her  head  and 
shoulders.  She  had  left  a  warm  room,  had  hurried 
over  the  half  mile  of  distance,  till  she  was  in  a 
profuse  perspiration,  and  then  had  stood  in  the 
piercing  air  of  Januai7  watching  those  curling 
flames  till  she  had  become  completely  chilled,  and 
she  returned  shivering  to  her  home,  alas !  from  that 
hour  to  fade  and  decline.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
to  be  only  a  cold  she  had  taken,  which  would  soon 
yield  to  the  prescribed  remedies;  but  the  hand  of  a 
giant  had  seised  her,  and  no  earthly  power  could 
remove  the  grasp.  Her  disease  baffled  all  the  at- 
tempts made  to  overcome  it,  and  soon  the  flushed 
cheek  and  the  hacking  cough,  the  harbingers  of 
her  end,  told  too  plainly  that  the  citadel  of  her  life 
had  been  invaded  and  was  in  imminent  danger. 
All  that  medical  skill  or  parental  love  could  sug- 
gest WM  done,  but  to  no  purpose— the  disease  was 
making  rapid  advances. 

It  was  now  spring.  The  air  was  bland  and  re- 
freshing; the  fields,  meadows,  and  woods  were 
adorned  with  new  flowers  and  decked  in  their  ver- 
nal drapery,  and  a  visit  for  change  of  air  was  pro- 
jeeted  and  performed;  but  the  balmy  breeses  refused 
to  invigorate  the  youthful  sufferer.  She  returned 
worse  and  still  more  rapidly  declining,  and  it  was 
plain  that  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  smooth  her 
pathway  to  the  tomb  with  kind,  assiduous,  affec- 
tionate attention.  She  was  still  able  to  be  up  a 
part  of  her  time,  and  on  one  beautiful  spring-tide 
evening  she  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  steadily  watching 
the  gorgeous  sunset,  when  I  entered  the  room.  She 
looked  at  me,  and  I  saw  that  she  had  been  weep- 
ings—the  large  briny  drops  still  glistened  on  her 
pale,  wan  cheek.  She  strove,  however,  to  repress 
her  emotion,  and  requested  me,  after  some  conver- 
sation, to  hand  her  some  medicine  which  was  placed 
on  a  stand  near  by,  remarking,  *'I  will  take  it,  but 
I  know  it  will  do  me  no  good;"  and  then,  una- 
ble to  restrain  her  emotion  longer,  indulged  in  a 
flood  of  tears.  I  strove  to  comfort  her— to  give  her 
hope,  but  in  vain.  "No,"  said  she,  "I  shall  die. 
I  am  not  afiraid  to  die;  but  it  is  hard  to  die  so 
young.  Could  I  take  you  all  with  m»— but  I  must 
leave  you  here.  Well,  I  submit  to  the  will  of  God." 
0, 1  admired  her  affection,  embracing,  as  it  did,  all 
her  earthly  friends,  but  I  more  admired  that  grace 
which  had  taught  her  submission  to  her  Savior's 
will  1  It  was  not  long  till  she  was  confined  to  her 
room,  and  then,  when  stretched  on  a  dying  couch, 
it  was  that  religion  shone  brightest  in  her  charac- 
ter, and  that  the  supports  of  grace  becsme  more 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  her  soul.  Her  young  ac- 
quaintances who  visited  her  she  would  solemnly 


warn;  words  of  encourageaent  fell  from  her  lipi 
unto  the  children  of  God,  and  especially  did  ahe 
prise  the  presence  and  prayers  of  the  minister  of 
Jesus,  from  whose  lips  she  had  often  receired  tlie 
word  of  life.  But  we  hasten  to  the  closbg  soene^ 
a  scene  which  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  page  of 
my  memory.  She  now  suffered  from  frequent 
spssms.  It  was  evening.  She  had  just  leeoTered 
from  one  of  these  fearful  attacks,  but  felt  soie  that 
the  next  one  would  remove  her  from  earth.  "Tell 
them  all,"  alluding  to  her  family  and  friends,  ihe 
said,  "tell  them  all  to  come,"  and  Boon  all  were 
gathered  at  her  bedside.  There  wss  her  aged 
father,  her  brothers  and  sisters,  an  aged  aunt,  who 
had  been  her  faithful  attendant,  and,  among  the 
rest,  I  was  privileged  to  behold  that  scene.  She 
first  addressed  her  weeping  father,  then  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  then  her  aunt,  and  then  her  friends, 
extending  to  each  her  shriveled,  emaciated  hand, 
and  with  appropriate  words  of  comfort  and  adriee, 
she  bade  each  farewell.  I  can  not  here  repeat  all 
that  she  said  to  each;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
those  words  are  indelibly  enstamped  upon  their 
memories.  When  I  approached  she  caught  mj  ex- 
tended hand,  looked  expressively  in  my  fsce--that 
look  of  solicitude  I  can  never  forget— and  said, 
"  fie  a  good  boy."  These  words  were  few,  bat  they 
touched  my  heart  I  have  thought  of  them  since, 
and  in  subsequent  scenes  of  folly  they  would  come 
with  power  to  my  mind;  and  I  know  not  but  thst, 
as  a  minister  of  Christ,  I  owe  my  present  positioo, 
under  God,  to  the  simple  words  of  that  dying  youth- 
ful saint— "be  a  good  boy."  I  am  sore  that  even 
now  they  spur  me  onward  in  the  path  of  Chriftian 
duty. 

But  to  return.  We  wept,  and  who  could  refrain 
from  weeping  there?  and  yet  she  said,  "Weep not 
for  me:  I  can  trust  in  my  Jesus;  he  will  not  leave 
me;  he  is  my  friend."  Her  apprehension  of  a 
speedy  dissolution  was  but  too  well  founded,  though 
she  lingered  with  us  till  the  next  sftenioon,  the 
most  part  of  the  time  being  perfectly  prostrated. 
Her  exit  after  aU  was  sudden.  She  wss  seised  with 
a  paroxysm,  and  had  just  time  to  ssy,  "Take  me 
to  the  window,  I  want  air,"  and  then  expired. 
Large  was  the  concourse  which  followed  her,  on 
the  succeeding  day,  to  the  tomb,  and  sincoe  the 
universal  regret  expressed  at  her  departure;  and 
while  committing  her  remains  to  earth's  cold  bosom, 
but  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrow,  we  were  consoled 
by  the  Christian  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  so 
beautifully  expressed  by  the  junior  Ssmusl  Wesley: 

<«  Y«t  th«M,  B«w  ritinc  Irom  th«  lomb. 
In  loiUr  briffator  far  thall  «Um; 
K«Tlir«  with  •▼•r-dwinff  Uoon, 
8af«  from  diMMOt  and  dacUiM." 

I  sometimes  revisit  the  village  in  which  oecuned 
the  incidents  I  have  related,  but  never  without  ris- 
iting  also  Lucretia's  grave.  It  is  in  the  village 
graveyard,  standing  upon  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  town,  and  ahaded  by  some  somber  pioea  It  ii 
marked  by  a  neat  inazble  alab,  bearing  a  brief 
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inscription.  I  never  me  it  bat  I  shed  the  tear  of 
afiiBction  over  her  memory,  think  again  of  her 
yonthful  piety,  her  dying  counsel,  and  her  happy 
end,  and  go  away  resolved  to  be  and  to  do  good, 
and  with  renewed  hope  of  meeting  her  in  heaven. 

Fair  reader,  may  not  you,  like  Lucretia,  be  quickly 
withered  and  early  die?  Attend  to  the  description 
of  her  life,  and  resolve  to  imitate  her  example.  Be 
sure  that  unless  you  also  enjoy  divine  consolation 
and  divine  grace,  you  must  die  miserable  and 
wretched.  You  can  not,  without  it,  meet  death 
with  composure.  You  can  not  conquer,  as  she  con- 
quered, unless  you  enjoy  the  same  precious  influ- 
ences of  that  religion  which  supported  her.  Read, 
then,  these  lines  with  thoughtfulness,  and,  turning 
aside  from  the  vain  frivolities  of  this  vain  world, 
seek,  as  did  she,  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  holi- 
ness. Have  you  friends  from  whom  you  would  not 
think  of  being  eternally  severed?  Do  you  desire 
eternal  life  and  happiness,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
perpetual  affection?  Then  imitate  Lucretia  by 
giving  your  heart  to  God,  and  influencing  your 
companions  to  do  the  same.  Then  shall  you  be 
brought  to  the  realization  of  your  desire;  for 

"  Beyond  the  flight  of  time, 
Beyond  the  tbIc  of  death, 
There  •■rely  ii  tome  bletied  ellme 
Where  Ufii  ii  not  a  breath. 
Nor  life's  nlbetlon  tianfient  fire, 
Wboio  eparkt  fly  upward  to  expiie." 

In  that  clime  my  friend  Lucretia  now  is;  there  I 
expect  erelong  to  go,  and  there,  fair  reader,  though 
strangers  in  the  flesh,  may  not  I  expect  to  meet  you  ? 
That  you  may  be  persuaded  to  live  as  she  lived, 
and  that,  when  you  die,  your  death  may  be  peace- 
ful and  triumphant  as  was  hers,  is  the  writer's  sin- 
cere prayer. 
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Iir  creating  man  with  a  nature  susceptible  of  so 
many  and  varied  emotions,  and  the  world  with  so 
many  sources  of  delight,  Ood  has  displayed  more 
than  wisdom.  The  object  in  view  must  have  been 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  must  have 
sprung  fh>m  a  benevolence  coextensive  with  the 
wisdom  that  designed  and  the  power  that  executed. 
The  eye  Iboks  upon  nature's  vast  domain,  and  de- 
rives pleasure  from  every  object  on  which  it  rests; 
but  a  being  equal  to  God  in  power,  ai^d  wanting  in 
that  love  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  character 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  might  have  made  this  sense 
the  source  of  unceasing  misery,  by  creating  every 
object  so  shapeless,  loathsome,  and  repulsive,  that 
sight  would'  liave  been  a  curse  from  which  man 
would  have  prayed  to  be  delivered,  raflier  tlian  a 
blessing,  so  deservedly  prised.  An  omniscient  and 
ODinipoteot.  yet  malevolent  being  would  have  made 


the  former  attributes  subservient  to  the  latter,  and 
the  creation  of  such  a  being  would  have  been  a 
universe  of  gloomy  horror,  bitter  wailing,  and 
hopeless  despair.  But  love  rules  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  Jehovah;  hence,  the  eye  luxuriates  in 
scenes  of  gorgeous  splendor  and  quiet  beauty;  hill 
and  dale,  mountain  and  stream,  forest  shade  and 
flowery  mead  have  each  a  varied  and  peculiar 
charm;  and  when  we  look  from  earth  to  the  mild 
evening  sky,  we  there  behold  a  revelation  of  deep 
and  strange  beauty  traced  in  characters  of  flame. 

Our  world,  too,  is  redolent  of  fragrant  perfumes; 
and  wafted  on  every  soft  gale  sweet  odors  minister 
to  our  gratification.  But  it  is  through  the  ear,  the 
charmed  portal  of  the  soul's  dwelling-place,  that 
emanations  the  most  exquisite  are  excited. 

The  soft  sigh  of  the  evening  zephyr,  the  swelling 
song  of  the  storm,  the  glad  notes  of  birds,  and  the 
silvery  song  of  the  stream  find  entrance  there;  and 
never  do  these  sweet  voices  of  nature  come  on  a 
fruitless  or  thankless  mission;  their  message  is 
ever  a  welcome  one,  and  at  their  voice  the  soul  is 
glad.  Music  was  bom  in  heaven;  for  at  creation's 
dawn  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons 
of  God,  in  loud  and  melodious  peals,  shouted  aloud 
for  joy;  and  never  does  the  human  soul  afleend  so 
near  that  heaven,  where  music  had  its  birth,  as 
when  it  soars  upward  on  the  wings  of  song. 

The  world  is  full  of  music;  it  is  heard  in  the 
rush  of  the  river,  the  flow  of  the  fountain,  and  the 
solemn  swell  of  the  sea;  the  wind  sways  the  forest 
trees  and  leaves  unnumbered  lift  up  their  tuneful 
tongues;  the  moan  of  the  lofty  pines  is  an  elegiac 
strain,  and  the  tangled  vines  are  natural  hai^strings 
on  which  soft  winds  play. 

From  the  hour  that  Jubal  first  woke  his  burning 
shell,  music  has  performed  a  glad  or  solemn  min- 
istry among  the  children  of  men ;  childhood's  happy 
hours  sped  by  in  gay  carols,  and  in  youth  love  was 
wakened  in  the  heart  by  notes  soft  and  sweet  as 
the  wind  harp's  sigh;  tiie  warrior's  courage  has 
been  roused  by  the  clarion's  blast,  and  his  dying 
eye  has  lighted  up  at  the  swelling  note  of  victory; 
the  soul  of  the  departing  saint  has  been  cheered  by 
strains  which  seemed  like  the  songs  of  waiting 
angels;  and  over  graves  unnumbered  have  its  notes, 
in  wild  and  solemn  requiems,  rolled. 

Music  gladdens  earth,  brings  sleep  and  sweet 
dreams  to  infkncy,  lightens  the  burdens  of  the  sons 
of  toil,  adds  new  charms  to  joy,  soothes  in  sickness, 
gives  wings  to  our  devotion,  sweetens  even  our  sor- 
rows, and  hallows  our  tears. 

All  earthly  scenes  will  close  with  the  startling 
clangor  of  tiie  archangel's  trumpet,  a  new  scene 
will  burst  upon  our  eyes,  and  the  ceaseless  melodies 
of  the  skies  will  begin.  Let  us,  then,  while  on 
earth  attune  our  hearts  and  voices  to  glad  yet  sol- 
emn melody,  even  the  high  praises  of  our  God,  that 
we  may  be  prepared  in  heaven  to  mingle  with  the 
harper-train  and  join  in  the  everlasting  song.  Yes, 
the  everlasting  song!  for  while  God  lives  shall  we 
too  live  to  sound  forth  the  praises  of  his  name. 
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THS  HISTE&I  Of  LIf  £. 

BT  raeyssson  x.ATTXMonB. 

Fa&  u  star-eyed  Science  haa  waiidered  abroad 
through  illimitable  space,  and  high  aa  Imagination 
has  soared  in  its  towering  flight,  no  production  of 
ci«ative  Power  has  ever  been  found  more  enigmat- 
ical, more  paradoxical,  more  truly  wonderful  than 
mortal  man.  We  haye  acquired  ideai^  of  matter 
and  ideas  of  spirit,  and  consider  them  as  principles 
mutually  antithetical  and  incompatible  as  light  and 
darkness^  or  heat  and  cold.  And  yetf.what  are  we 
ourselves  but  a  combination  of  tike  material  and 
the  immaterial?  Between  the  laws  which  govern 
matter  and  the  laws  which  govern  spirit  human 
intellect  has  never  yet  detected  an  analogy.  That 
there  is  an  analogy,  and  that  these  two  systems  of 
laws  are  not  only  not  at  variance,  but  absolutely 
harmonious,  is  a  fact  proved  by  the  very  existence  of 
every  living  human  being.  In  what  that  aifinity 
consists,  or  what  the  mysterious  link  that  so  finnly 
binds  together  principles  so  totally  dissimilar,  is 
not  yet  revealed  to  man.  We  know  its  existence 
only  by  its  effects  and  phenomena,  and  call  it  by 
the  vague  and  strangely  indefinite  terms  of  vitality 
and  life. 

Life — ^its  origin,  its  changes,  and  its  end*-has 
been,  since  life  began,  a  theme  on  which  the  poets 
of  the  classic  and  of  all  successive  ages  have 
woven  the  tissue  of  their  richest  song.  Philoeo- 
phera,  too,  whether  on  the  starlit  plains  of  Chaldea^ 
or  reposing  \mder  Uie  Egyptian  palm  and  gasing 
upon  the  pyramids  yet  newly  built,  or  wandering 
by  the  shady  banks  of  the  Oanges  or  the  Indus,  or 
walking  at  morning  and  twili^t  amid  the  green 
gloom  of  the  olive  groves  of  Academus,  all  alike 
have  found  in  life  the  fascinating  topic  of  their 
most  profound  discourses.  The  knowledge  of  the 
world,  like  that  of  an  individual,  is  a  work  of  slow 
and  gradual  accumulation.  As  observation  renders 
man  wiser  in  his  age  than  in  his  youth,  so  is  the 
world  wiser  to- day  than  in  those  disUnt  i^ges  before 
were  bom  those  olden  bards,  who  have  perpetually 
embalmed  for  us,  in  the  pure  amber  of  their  own 
miyestic  verse,  t>r  scarce  less  poetic  prose,  the  rich- 
est acquisitions  their  brief  antiquity  ceuld  afford. 
The  individual  man  is  a  type  of  the  race  to  which 
he  belongs.  To  the  memoiy  of  the  individual 
there  must  be  a  correspondent  element  in  the  race, 
and  that  is  history — more  properly,  literature  or 
written  thought,  whether  fact  or  fable.  It  is  pleas- 
ing, and  often  highly  instructive,  to  go  back  to 
those  ancient  sages,  whose  dimly  distant  future 
has  been  for  centuries  our  long,  long  passed  an- 
tiquity, and  enter  into  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 
In  those  days  dT  old  the  mind  of  man  was  not  so 
overgrown  as  now  with  the  stifling  mantle  of  prec- 
edent and  established  usage,  which  so  obscure  the 
divine  light  and  the  quickening  oonsciousness  of 
the  present  Then,  in  the  vigor  of  its  youthful 
strength  and  simplicity,  the  mind  was  alive  to  all 


the  varied  influences  of  the  natural  world.  Tlw 
few  great  truths  that  then,  like 

"TheiBB,MVfiMa, 
Look!  throagfa  th«  borisoQtal,  mutf  au. 
Shorn  of  hit  bount,** 

feU  within  the  range  of  their  limited  iphen  of 
investigation,  met  with  a  generous  and  cordial  le- 
oeption  which  truth  finds  not  now  in  all  They 
stopped  not  to  solve  the  problem  of  ezpedieocy, 
nor  did  they  bow  to  what  men  now  call  sothority; 
but,  in  the  guilelessness  of  honest  hearts,  like  the  | 
Ulysses  of  Homer, 

"  What  tber  greatlr  tbooght  th«r  Dobly  dmd."  I 

To  such  an  age,  then,  untaught,  unsophisticated,  ; 
it  is  refreshing  to  return,  and  note  how  men  were 
impressed  by  their  conceptions  of  human  life. 
They  lived  nearer  the  confines  of  the  nnknovn 
tban  we  do  now.  Investigation  and  science  Ud 
not  then  made  the  conquest  of  the  world  aad  of 
the  universe,  bounding  its  realms  by  the  orbit  of 
the  farthest  star  that  twinkles  on  the  brow  of  night 
Their  cloud-land  was  nearer  to  them  than  oon  it 
to  us.  Their  Jupiter  held  his  celestial  court  on  the 
cloudy  top  of  high  Olympus.  The  Heavens,  vith 
all  their  starry  host,  rested  on  the  towering  highti 
of  Atlas.  Helicon,  with  its  moss-grown  rocks  lod 
shades  of  venerable  trees,  was  the  haunt  of  Apollo 
and  the  Huses;  while  cold  and  barren  Cithssron 
was  the  abode  of  the  Furies,  where  rewuDded 
nightly  the  frantic  orgies  of  Bacchanalian  rereliy.  , 
At  the  base  of  Parnassus  was  the  far-fused  M- 
phic  oracle,  and  hard  by  the  Gastalian  Fount,  fed 
by  the  perpetual  snows  above,  snd  issuing  from 
t^  ivied  rocks,  where  the  oracular  priesthood  is* 
semUed  to  drink  draughts  which  min^t  reveal  te 
them  futurity.  Far  on  the  weatera  veige  of  the 
world,  beyond  the  stream  of  Oceanus,  were  the 
Elysian  Fields-^he  blissful  home  of  the  depazted 
good,  where  the  dime  is  eternal  spring,  where  dark 
night  never  comes,  where  the  blessed  wander  for- 
ever among  bright  flowere,  diady  groves,  and  mar- 
muring  fountains  in  perfect  felicity  and  commanion 
with  kindred  spirits.  For  the  wicked  there  was 
the  under  world — ^gloomy  Tartarus,  where  reign 
Pluto  and  Proserpina,  where  never  comes  the  light 
of  day  or  the  pure  breese  of  heaven,  but  vhere 
departed  souls  divell  evermore  in  sepulchral  dark* 
ness  and  in  unbroken,  sullen  silence. 

Equally  fanciful  were  their  legendary  myths  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  man.  Three  thousand  yean 
ago  Hesiod  sang  of  the  Golden  roce^^e  first  cre- 
ated by  the  Olympic  gods-^good,  perfect,  isd 
hsppj  men,  who  lived  on  the  q>ontaneous  ibond- 
ance  of  the  earth,  in  ease  and  inmquillitf ,  like 
the  gods  themselves.  They  suffered  neither  dis- 
ease nor  «ld  age,  and  their  death  was  like  a  gentle 
sleep.  Afterward  th^  became  guardian  q>irits, 
watching  over  the  living.  Next  came  the  Silver 
rocs— inferior  to  the  former  both  in  mind  and  bodj. 
Reckless  and  mischievous  toward  each  other,  (hef 
were  disdainful  te  the  immortal  gods,  whom  they 
would  neither  serve  nor  respect    Jupiter,  in  hi& 
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wrath,  buried  them  und^  the  eaarth.  The  third  wm 
the  Brasen  r«ee— warlike  and  terrible,  of  immense 
strength  and  adamantine  aool.  Thqr  all  perished 
by  each  other's  hands,  and  descended,  nameless  and 
forgotten,  to  Hades.  .  To  them  succeeded  the  H«rew 
race — ^far  better  and  more  jtist  than  the  last  pre* 
ceding.  But  this  splendid  stock  beeame  extinct^— 
some  perished  in  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  of  Tioj; 
others  were  removed  to  a  happier  state  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Blessed,  where  they  dwell  in  peace 
and  happiness,  reaping  thiiee  in  the  year  the  spon- 
taneous  productions  of  the  earth.  The  last  was  the 
Iron  f  ce  ■  to  which  the  old  bard  himself  bdonged, 
and  latterly  does  he  lament  it.  The  men  of  that 
age  were  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  cruel;  doomed  to 
continual  care  and  suffering,  and  to  final  extinction. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  articles  of 
belief  on  which  was  based  the  religious  sentiments 
of  the  classic  ages.  Faiiy-like  and  dream-like  as 
are  these  fantasies  and  fictions,  they  eont^ned  a 
hidden  mine  of  the  profoundest  wisdom  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  toil  manfully  for  the  pure  gold. 
Look  through  this  gorgeous,  airy  vail  of  fictioui 
and  you  will  read  the  earnest  convictions,  the  ar- 
dent aspirations,  the  conflicting  hopes  and  fears  of 
true  human  hearts,  upon  which  never  beamed  the 
clear  light  of  revelation.  Here  yon  may  observe 
the  qwntaneous  and  universal  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  beings  superior  to  man.  Here  also  may 
you  find  described  the  most  exslted  attributes  with 
which  unaided,  uninspiped  fancy  can  clothe  sock 
beings.  Here  is  a  recognition  of  right  as  eternally 
opposed  to  wrong.  Here  is  the  sublime  speetacle 
of  man,  unenlightened  by  the  historic  page  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  in  regard  to  the  past,  and  umn- 
structed  by  prophetic  vision  in  regard  to  the  futnre, 
struggling  with  toil  and  care  m  the  dsrkness  which 
surrounds  him,  yet  confideatly  asserting,  from  his 
own  internal,  intuitive  consciousness,  the  divinity 
of  his  origin  aad  the  glories  of  his  ultimate  des- 
tiny in  an  immortal  state. 

In  the  early  literature  of  all  nations  we  find  the 
claim  of  descent  from  the  gods.  Tacitus  declares 
that  the  (Germans  of  his  day  celebrated  in  their 
poetic  legends  the  god  Tuisto,  and  his  descendant 
Mannus,  who  became  the  founder  of  their  race. 
According  to  this  myth,  ICannus,  or,  in  simple 
En^ish,  Man,  was  the  son  of  the  god  Tuisto, 
whose  oflbpring  compose  the  great  Teutonic  race, 
a  branch  of  which  is  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Whether  these  legends  originated  purely  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  early  poets,  whether  they  re- 
sulted from  some  deep,  innate  conviction  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  heart  in  their  reality,  or  whether 
they  are  the  faint  and  indistinct  re-echo  of  some 
inspired  voice  that  once  came  from  the  green  hills 
of  Palestine,  where  dwelt  in  peaceful  quietude  the 
chosen  people  of  Qod,  are  questions  that  concern 
us  not.  Whatever  their  origin,  they  indicate  the 
exalted  conception  which  all  men  possess  of  the 
nobility,  dignity,  and  value  of  human  life.  God 
has  implanted  within  us  a  love  of  life,  to  which 


but  seldom  does  any  other  affection  of  the  mind 
become  equal  or  paramount.  And  as  if  this  were 
not  sufficient,  the  strongest  of  all  our  instincts 
stands  as  a  sleepless  sentinel  over  us  to  prevent 
us  from  flinging  away  our  life  in  some  rash  mo- 
ment of  disappointment  or  despair. 

Christian  and  savage  nattofos  place  a  very  difiior- 
ent  estimate  on  the  value  of  life.  None  but  a 
Ohristian  can  understand  its  inviolable  sanctity. 
Its  importance  as  a  part  of  our  endless  existence 
can  be  learned  only  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Bible.  While  the  man, 
who  is  blind  to  the  hopes  and  promises  of  revela- 
tion, becomes  wholly  absorbed  in  the  concerns  of 
the  present  life,  deeming  death  the  greatest  evil 
that  can  befaU  him,  and  the  cruel  doom  of  an  envi- 
ous fate,  the  Ohristian  is  liable  to  err  in  the  oppo* 
site  extreme.  Often  does  he  undervahie  the  present 
life  in  his  attempt  to  place  a  value  sufficiently  high 
on  that  which  is  to  come.  Looking  constantly  to 
a  future  state  as  the  only  legitimate  place  of  hap- 
piness, he  too  often  underrates  his  mortal  existence, 
regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  expiatory  penance,  full  of 
unmingled  trouble  and  sorrow. 

Life  was  given  us  to  be  loved,  to  be  enjoyed,  but 
not  to  be  overrated.  And  though  it  may  have  much 
of  gloom,  of  disappointment,  and  of  sorrow,  we  are 
to  enter  upon  it  cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  man* 
fully;  for  if  our  hearts  are  right,  we  shall  find  even 
more  of  sunshine,  of  encouragement,  and  of  hap- 
piness. The  world  is  teeming  full  of  happiness 
for  us  sH,  if  we  will  but  have  it  It  meets  us  at 
every  step,  and  throngs  every  avenue  of  sensation. 

The  universe  is  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  compensation— force  counteracts  force,  passion 
eennteracts  paasion,  good  counteracts  evil,  and 
pleasure  counteracts  pain,  in  each  case,  however, 
giving  the  preponderance  to  that  side  which  will 
promote  the  general  concord  and  harmony  of  na- 
ture. Inequalities  of  life  are  ofbener  fanciful  than 
real.  Blessings  are  distributed  by  a  mora  impartial 
hand  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  heart  that 
men  call  smitten  of  God  tastes  many  a  secret  pleas- 
ure unknown  to  the  woild;  and  he  who  is  deemed 
the  favored  child  of  fortune  smarts  with  many  a 
secret  pang  of  which  none  but  himself  can  tell. 

Are  we  not  too  finequently  taiught  to  look  upon 
the  tbree-seore  and  ten  yean  allotted  us  here  as  a 
state  of  preparation  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  our  endless  life,  instead  of  the  very  beginning 
of  that  life  itselfT  The  moment  of  birth  is,  in 
faot,  the  beginning  of  our  eternal  Ufe.  Indeed, 
death  is  a  condition  absolutely  essential  to  our  end- 
less existence. 

"The  mfitory  of  deeaj 
Is  Imt  tin  promiM  of  tho  eomiDc  llfo. 
Each  towerinc  oak  thfllt  Ulla  iU  Ikittff  liMd 
To  the  broad  saaliffat,  in  eternal  •trensth, 
Olofies  to  Ull  thee  that  tbo  aoom  died. 
The  ilowen  that  spring  abore  their  last  year's  graTO 
Are  eloquent  with  the  voice  of  life  and  hope; 
And  the  green  tiees  elap  their  rejoicing  bands, 
Waving  in  trlompb  o'er  the  earth's  decay. 
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T«t  BOt  alone  ih 

The  Yoio«  of  triumph  and  tho  hymn  of  life. 

The  imatct  brood  are  there)— each  painted  wing 

That  flatten  in  the  eimahinei  broke  bnt  now 

From  the  doie  cerement*  of  a  worm's  own  ibnmd. 

Is  teHinr,  as  it  flies,  bow  lUb  may  sprinc 

In  its  clftd  beanty  from  the  gleom  of  death. 

WhMO  the  crashed  mold  beneath  the  sanken  foot 

Seems  bnt  the  sepnloher  of  old  dccayi 

Torn  thon  a  keener  glance,  and  thon  shalt  find 

The  gathered  myriads  of  a  mimic  world. 

The  breath  of  evening  and  the  snltry  mora 

Bears  on  its  wing  a  ohmd  of  witnesses, 

That  earth  from  her  nnnnmbered  oaves  of  death 

Bends  forth  a  mightier  tide  of  teeming  life." 

Hov  beautifol  is  the  economy  of  life!  How  elo- 
quent in  the  praise  of  Him  who  gave  it!  In  in- 
fancy compensation  is  made  for  our  helplessness 
and  dependency  by  the  watchful  and  tender  assi- 
dnify  of  parental  love.  Our  instruction  was  deemed 
not  a  task,  but  a  priyilege,  by  those  who  watched 
with  affbetionate  solicitude  for  the  first  unfoldings 
of  thought  and  of  intelligence,  and  whose  change- 
less love  drew  forth  the  first  warm  outgoings  of 
filial  attachment  fh>m  our  guileless  hearts,  as  they 
taught  our  lisping  infancy  to  pray  to  that  great 
and  good  Being  who  dwells  in  heaven.  Next  comes 
hopeful,  joyous,  elastic  youth,  with  all  its  indom- 
itable perseverance  and  its  strength  of  iron  will, 
its  high  ambition,  its  insatiable  longings,  and  its 
shadowy,  delicious  dreams  of  the  future.  What 
incentives  save  such  as  these  could  stimulate  a 
youthful  being  to  the  performance  of  his  herculean 
task?  Without  experience,  ignorant  of  what  may 
befall  him  in  the  future,  he  rushes  on  to  his  unseen 
goal,  obedient  to  the  native  impulse  of  his  own 
heart,  in  which  he  trusts  with  a  confiding  reliance 
of  faith  that  is  truly  sublime.  He  sighs  not  for  the 
heaven  that  lay  about  him  in  his  infancy,  as  it 
fades  from  his  view  in  the  receding  distance  of 
the  past  For  him  the  golden  hours  of  the  present 
pass  but  too  slowly,  while 

"Time  in  advance  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  seems  to  eieep,  deorepit  with  his  age." 

When  the  sparkle  and  effervescence  of  youth  is 
past,  and  the  cup  of  life  g^ws  dear  and  calm,  then 
come  the  days,  flie  years,  of  patient,  intense,  and 
unremitting,  though  not  unhappy  toil.  Life  be* 
comes  something  earnests-something  real.  Many 
an  air-built  castle  of  our  youthful  dreams,  though 
brave,  and  strong,  and  high,  unexpectedly  tumbles 
in  ruins  about  our  pathway,  to  obstruct  our  onward 
march.  The  balmy,  ethereal  May-day  of  life  is 
gone,  and  the  heat  and  glow  of  the  long,  long 
summer  is  upon  us.  There  is  no  rest^no  cessa- 
tion— ^no  return.  Next  life  falls  "  into  the  sear,  the 
yellow  leaf" — ^the  calm,  reflective  autumn  of  man's 
existence — ^the  time  to  gamer  up  the  fruits  of  a 
peaceful,  well-spent  life,  and 

"  Walk  thonghtfhl  on  the  solemn,  silent  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  we  mnst  sail  so  soon." 

Such  are  the  natural  changes  incident  to  our 
mortal  life.  To  us  some  of  them  are  sure,  and  all 
are  possible.    Shrink  not  from  them;  they  are  in 


the  order  of  providence.  Experience  is  tlie  chief 
object  of  our  existence  on  earth.  Without  it,  life 
passes  over  us  in  vain,  and  we  are  unprepi/ed  for 
heaven  when  that  dark* winged  angel  calls  ur,  to 
whose  stem  command  there  can  be  no  refusal  or 
delay. 

Though  harsh  and  bitter  for  the  pieseat  may 
seem  our  trials — though  our  hearts  be  wrung  iriUi 
anguish,  with  disappointment,  or  bereavemeDt, 
there  comes  a  time  when  we  shall  see  and  knov 
the  object  of  all  our  suffering  here— when  we  shall 
trace  backward,  through  the  long,  long  past,  the 
inexplicable  designs  of  Providence  at  wbieb  ve  so 
blindly  repined.  Then  shall  we  joyfully  acknovl. 
edge  Him  good  and  mereifal  in  all  his  dealings, 
"and  justify  the  ways  of  Ood  to  man." 

The  idea  is  abroad  in  the  world  that  the  differait 
periods  of  life  are  naturally  uncongenial  to  each 
other.  Accordingly  a  broad  line  of  division  sep- 
arates society  into  two  great  classes— the  joang 
and  the  old.  The  young  carefnlly  avoid  tbe 
society  of  the  old,  and  the  old  are  too  dignified  to 
mingle  in  the  society  of  the  young.  Snch  a  di^ 
tinction  is  not  nature's  arrangement  The  family 
cirde  is  the  trae  type  of  nature's  plan,  where  yoath 
relies  upon  the  judgment,  wisdom,  and  discretion 
of  age,  "While  age  lives  over  its  life  again  in  the 
joyful,  exultant,  sinless  happiness  of  childhood  and 
youth.  There  naturally  is  a  congeniality  between 
the  old  and  the  young.  Who  so  sincerelj  as  the 
child  reveres  the  man  of  venerable  age?  Who  can 
so  fully  appreciate  the  happiness  and  innocence  of 
youth  as  he  from  whose  heart  the  vigor  of  eailier 
years  has  departed  to  return  no  more?  Alas,  for 
the  young  man  in  whose  boaom  glows  no  generoos 
sentiment  of  respect  for  the  white-haired  patriarch 
who  dwells  on  the  confines  of  the  invisible  woild  I 
Alas,  for  the  old  man  in  whose  heart  the  saogaine 
hopes,  the  high  resolves,  the  joyfal  ontbaists  of 
young  and  exuberant  life  find  no  kind  response  of 
sympathy  I  Woe  to  the  man  who  grows  old  in 
heart  t  He  is  recreant  to  the  duly  which  he  oves 
society. 

The  social  relations  of  life  conform  to  the  great 
law  of  compensation.  The  young  excel  in  energy , 
tireless  and  undaunted  by  frequent  disappointment, 
while  they  lack  the  sober  wisdom  of  experience; 
while  the  old,  in  whom  the  fires  of  life  bum  low, 
lack  the  vigor  and  perseverance  of  yoath,  thej  are 
able  to  supply  its  defect  of  prudence  from  the  ob- 
servations of  many  years.  The  world  has  alwijs 
loved  a  cheerful  old  man,  from  the  days  of  Ana- 
ereon,  who  sung, 

«  How  I  love  the  hoary  safe, 
Bmilinc  throngh  the  vail  c»f  agel 
Bnows  may  o'er  his  head  be  flnar, 
Bnt  bis  heaii— bis  heart  Is  yoong ." 

Then  live,  loving  life  as  nature  bids  you— neither 
clinging  to  it  with  the  unrelaxing  grasp  of  the 
beast  that  knows  no  hereafter,  nor  peeriahlf  lepin- 
ing  at  its  fancied  afflictions,  nor  monmiog  yoor 
long  exile  from  your  home  in  heaven.   Whether 


SIMPLICITY  IN  DRESS.— THE  PLIGHT   OF  TIME. 


it  U  best  to  live  long  or  die  soon  we  know  not, 
neither  can  we  know. 

•'  W«  lit*  in  daadt,  not  y«a»— in  tbom^kbt,  not  hioaths— 
In  fMlinffs,  not  in  fignrat  on  a  dial; 
We  thoold  oouat  time  by  heart-throbi.    He  mott  liree 
Who  tbinki  most— feels  the  noblest— acts  the  best." 

So  live  that  in  the  spiritaal  life  you  will  recall  the 
thoughts,  the  words,  the  actions  of  your  earthly 
life  with  unalloyed  pleasure;  for  they  will  all,  all, 
be  yividly  remembered.  To  such  a  life  death, 
which  receives  far  the  greater  part  of  its  terrible 
and  dreadful  surroundings  from  a  distempered  fancy 
than  from  the  Bible  or  from  reason,  succeeds  as 
beautifully  and  naturally  as  the  starlit  summer 
I  night  to  die  toilsome  summer  day.  Death  is  but 
a  transition  of  our  endless  being— a  birth  into 
the  life  of  bliss.  There  we  shall  find  all  we  lost 
on  earth  restored  again,  compensation  a  hundred- 
fold for  all  our  slightest  sufferings  on  earth,  and 
the  rich  experience  of  a  mortal  life  which  angels 
and  seraphs  shall  never  know: 

*<  The  dear  departed  that  have  paeeed  away 
To  the  still  hoase  of  death,  leaving  thine  own, 
The  gray-haired  sire  that  died  in  blessing  thee, 
Mother  or  swcet>lipped  babe,  or  she  who  gavd 
Thy  home  the  li|^t  and  bloom  of  Paradise-— 
They  shall  be  thine  again,  when  than  (halt  pate. 
At  God's  appoiatment,  thro*  the  shadowy  Tale, 
To  reach  the  senlight  of  the  iMUOwtAh  ummam. 
And  then  that  gloriest  to  lie  down  with  kings. 
Thine  nncrowned  bead  now  lowlier  than  theirs, 
Seek  then  the  loftier  glory  to  be  known 
A  king  and  priest  to  God,  when  then  shalt  past 
Fotth  fiom  these  silent  baUs  to  take  thy  plaoe 
With  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  the  blest 
Gone  op  from  every  land  to  people  heaven. 
Bo  live,  that  when  the  mighty  caravan. 
Which  halu  one  night-time  in  the  vale  of  Death, 
Shall  strike  ito  white  tents  for  the  morning  mareh, 
Thoa  shalt  mount  onward  to  the  Eternal  HilU, 
Thy  foot  nnwearied,  and  thy  strength  renewed 
Like  the  strong  eagle's  for  the  upward  flight!** 


SIMPLICITY  IN  DRESS. 
Those  who  think  that  in  order  to  dress  well  it  is 
necessary  to  dress  extravagantlj  or  grandly,  make 
a  great  mistake.  Nothing  so  well  becomes  true 
feminine  beauty  as  simplicity.  We  have  seen  many 
a  remarkably  fine  person  robbed  of  its  true  effect 
by  being  overdressed.  Nothing  is  more  unbecom- 
ing than  oYerloading  beauty.  The  stem  simplicity 
of  the  classic  taste  is  seen  in  the  old  statues  and 
pictures  painted  by  men  of  superior  artistic  genius. 
In  Athens  the  ladies  were  not  gaudily,  but  simplj 
arrayed,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  ladies  have 
ever  excited  more  admiration.  So  also  the  noble 
Roman  matrons,  whose  superb  forms  were  gased  on 
delightfully  by  men  worthy  of  them,  were  always 
yery  plainly  dressed.  Fashion  often  presents  the 
hues  of  the  butterfly,  but  Fashion  is  not  a  classic 
goddess.  Host  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  sensi- 
ble people  are  they  who  forever  wish  to  be  seen  in 
flaunting  folds  and  colors. 


THE  f  LIGHT  OF  TIKE. 

BT  XnS.  S.  O.   OAKSIKSn. 

Teb  noiseless  step  of  time 
Steals  on-— steals  on  in  its  course  unknown. 
And  the  old  year's  plaintiye,  dying  tone 
Is  drowned  by  the  new  year's  chime. 
There  were  bright  spots  left  in  the  distance  dim. 

Ere  the  blushing  mom 

Of  life  was  gone; 

And  the  joys  of  youth. 

Its  trust,  its  troth, 
Oome  back  as  we  chant  the  vesper  hymn. 

There  are  other  scenes,  where  the  joyous  song 
And  the  merry  laugh  was  heard; 

They  come  to  the  eye  with  their  tinsel'd  glare; 

The  proud  and  the  lovely  are  thronging  there; 
And  the  jest,  the  idle  word. 

Falls  again  on  my  ear;  but  not  as  then. 

Ere  the  shade  of  grief  on  my  path  had  been. 

But  memories  sad  to  my  heart  belong. 

Of  th'  darkened  rooms,  and  the  funeral  throng. 

And  the  half-unspoken  word 

That  the  fountain  of  grief  hath  stirred; 
The  tolling  bell,  and  the  lone,  lone  grave. 

The  dark  and  narrow  bed. 
Where  the  drooping  willows  and  cypress  wave 

O'er  the  loved  and  early  dead. 
0,  these  are  scenes  that  for  aye  will  last. 

That  again  and  again  will  come. 
To  darken  the  light  of  the  fading  past 

With  the  shadows  of  the  tomb  I 

But  on,  still  on,  fly  the  golden  hours. 
And  the  sands  of  life  all  readily 
Bun  hand  in  hand  with  time; 
They  pause  not  to  glance  at  the  icy  bowen 
Of  winter,  among  the  summer  fiowera 
Th^  tarry  not,  but  steadily 
Pursue  their  course  subliine: 
With  ceaseless  glide 
O'er  the  silent  tide. 
Hurrying  evermore. 
Stealing  on,  stealing  on. 
Like  a  specter  wan, 
Never  glancing  back 
O'er  the  viewless  track. 
But  on  to  the  untried  shore. 
Where  death  comes  not — ^where  the  spirit's  powers 
From  the  dogs  of  sin  are  forever  free^ 
Where  day  and  night,  and  the  cireling  hours. 
Are  lost  in  the  lapse  of  etemity. 


Mount  on  Contemplation's  wings. 
And  mark  the  causes  and  the  ends  of  things; 
Leam  what  we  are,  and  for  what  purpose  bom. 
What  station  here  'tis  given  us  to  adorn; 
How  best  to  blend  security  with  ease. 
And  win  our  way  thro'  life's  tempestuous  seas. 


IKKLINOS  FBOK  MEHOBY. 


INXLINOB  7&0H  MSKORY. 

«« Bright,  hlmwl  BMiDoriM!  how  fUr 
And  eloodlMt  an  th«  hisi  ye  wewl 
The  joys  of  life  y  furd  with  oaie, 

Its  griefs  aside  ye  OMt; 
And  golden  tints  of  light  ye  bear. 
Sweet  memories  of  the  past.** 

Mm.  H.  O.  Oasduise. 

"BuGBT,  blessed  memories!"  Yes,  it  is  blessed 
to  call  the  mind  avay  from  the  busy  cares  of  the 
present,  and  to  once  more  gaze  upon  Memory's 
pleasing  picture  of  the  past  It  is  strange  vhat 
treasures  Memory  has  accumulated,  and  hov  freely 
she  eschibits  them  to  us.  How  numerous  and  Tirid 
the  sights  that  Memory  presents  to  our  Tisionl 
"Row  various  and  familiar  the  sounds  and  voices 
which,  like  sweet,  enchanting  music,  she  causes  to 
fall  upon  our  enraptured  ears  I  There,  portrayed 
upon  her  faithful  canvas,  is  the  home  of  our  child- 
hood— ^the  home  we  loved;  there  is  the  neighboring 
village,  the  ancient  church,  the  old  log  school- 
house,  and  the  fields,  and  meadows,  and  woods, 
and  lanes  through  which  we  frolicked  and  gam- 
boled with  childish  glee— we  can  see  them  all  I 
Persons,  once  daily  companions,  but  long  since 
gone — some  to  distant  piuls,  as  have  we,  to  battle 
with  the  rough  world,  others  to  the  still  sleep  of 
death;  persons  who  have  been  by  us  for  years  for- 
gotten, stand  up  before  us  as  they  appeared  of  yore, 
and  those  whose  memoiy  we  have  cherished  in  our 
"heart  of  hearts"  are  present.  Yonder  stands  the 
father  and  the  mother  of  our  infancy.  It  makes 
us  weep  while  we  survey  their  loved  forms  as  Mem- 
ory paints  them.  There  is  the  brother— the  sister 
death  early  snatched  from  our  side.  There  is  the 
village  squire— a  consequential  personage,  large 
and  round-faced,  and  of  magisterial  air.  We  almost 
tremble  before  his  image,  as  we  used  to  before  him- 
self. There  is  the  preacher,  the  schoolmaster,  the 
men  and  the  women,  the  boys  and  the  girls,  jtist 
as  they  were  of  old;  and  so  familiar  do  they  seem, 
that  we  almost  feel  like  speaking  to  them,  or  giv- 
ing them  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  to  show  them 
that  we  still  remember  them.  But  home  I  that  is  the 
spot  about  which  we  love  to  linger.  See  there  is 
the  building,  with  its  low  walls,  its  pointed  gables, 
its  antique  windows,  and  its  heavy  door  shaded  by 
twining  vines  and  honeysuckles  I  In  that  chamb^ 
we  enjoyed  our  peaceful  slumben.  There  is  the 
fireplace  around  which  we  gathered  on  the  long 
winter  nights,  while  the  biasing,  crackling  fire  af- 
forded us  its  generous  warmth.  On  that  stand  lies 
the  old  family  Bible,  whose  big  pictures  first  at- 
tracted our  childish  interest,  whose  wondrous  inci- 
dents and  histories  next  filled  us  with  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  and  whose  heaven-given  rays  of 
truth,  bright  beams  shed  forth  \]jr  the  great  central 
orb— the  Sun  of  righteousness— nave  been,  through 
life's  pilgrimage,  "a  light  to  our  feet,  and  a  lamp 


to  our  path."  Here  we  kneeled  at  mom  and  eren. 
and  invoked  the  blessing  of  "the  God  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  whole  earth"  to  rest  upon  our  abode. 
Look  out  from  the  poreh  I  Then  lies  the  vatcUal 
"  Gario,"  the  terror  of  the  swinish  henL  Look,  he 
bounds  to  welcome  our  approaching  footstepg! 
There  also  in  the  yard  is  "Jenny,"  who  used  to 
trot  to  market  on'^a  summer  morning,  bearing  her 
mistress  and  her  load  of  marketings,  or  would  suf- 
fer us,  a  merry  throng  of  chuckling  youngsten,  to 
crowd  upon  her  baok,  and  praetice  oar  jsveiiik 
feats  of  horsemanship.  There  is  the  garden  whose 
generous  soil  furnished  us  its  annual  tribote  of 
flowera,  and  fruits,  and  vegetables.  With  vhat 
willing  industry  we,  in  early  spring,  cultivated  its 
mellow  soil,  cast  in  the  seed  I  and  then  with  what 
impatience  we  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  tender 
plimt,  and  counted  the  long  months  to  interrene 
before  we  should  gather  the  ripe  and  pleoteoos 
produce  1  There  is  the  bam  and  the  orchard;  and 
yonder,  under  the  shade  of  those  old  oaka  in  the 
meadow,  are  the  panting  eows  we  loved  to  drire  at 
mom  and  eve  to  and  from  their  veidant  pastoie. 
Hark  I  What  is  that?  the  breakfast  horn.  And 
that?  the  Sabbath  belL  And  that?— bat  we  most 
stop  these  pleasing  reminiseenees,  for  these  aights 
and  sounds  come  too  fast  to  be  recorded. 

With  these  pleasing  reminiscences  come  mem- 
ories that  grieve  us.  The  fault,  the  error,  the 
childish  sin,  the  birth  of  habits  that  have  cauaed 
us  yean  of  pain,  are  here  revealed.  We  would 
they  were  not  here;  but  as  they  are,  we  are  glad 
that  Memory  tells  us  of  them.  There  is  something 
so  satisfactoiy  in  our  grief  on  their  accoant,  and 
they  are  beacons  of  warning  to  our  manhood. 
Ohildish  enon  are  the  beginnings  of  manhood's 
crimes;  and  we  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  evil  as  we  appreciate  the  nature,  and  espe- 
cially the  effects  of  "the  sins  of  our  youth."  The 
lighto  and  shadows  fall  of  the  past  improringlj 
upon  us.  Memory  makes  us  better.  We  here  find 
much  that  serves  to  unravel  the  deep  mystery  of 
life,  and  we  can  mark  the  wise  hand  of  an  over- 
ruling Fh>vidence.  Memory  fetches  the  sigh  and 
forces  the  tear  when  we  look  upon  life's  withered 
houn;  but  yet  we  fed  that  chUdhood's  happiness 
and  innocence,  that  early  love  and  devotion,  that  so 
much  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  is  associated  with 
memory,  that,  after  all,  we  say,  "Bright,  blessed 
memories  I" 

Such  were  my  thoughts  the  other  evening,  as, 
while  leisurely  riding  along  a  forest  road,  with 
naught  around  to  disturi)  the  current  of  my  thonglit, 
I  reviewed  some  of  the  incidents  of  a  yet  short  bot 
changeful  life.    Memoiy  led  me  back  to  the  land 
of  my  birth;  and  I  thought  of  its  peculiar  cnstoms 
and  characteristics,  so  different  from  those  of  this 
land  of  my  adoption.    Some  of  these  thoughts  of 
Memoiy  I  have  penned  in  my  hours  of  leisan;  i 
they  are  pleasing  to  me— they  may  be  interesUng  | 
to  you,  indulgent  reader,  as  illustrative  of  nual  i 
life  in  England. 
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TAXMIS  OUT  OV  TBS  OBIOIMAI*  ICAMUSCBIFT. 


BY  yXJUBXTTS. 


CEAPTEB  ZIXZ. 


Tba  early  pionser  preachers  in  the  Western  conference— Their 
vemembrmnee  paealng  away— Western  Methodist  Histoilcal  So< 
oie^— Brief  notice  of  Bot.  WiUlam  MXendree^ReT.  Jamet 
▲zley— Two  anecdotes  of  hjLm- Bev.  Peter  Cartwrifht— Two 
anecdotes  of  him— Rev.  Samuel  Parker— Rev.  James  Qninn— 
Bmr.  John  CdUias— Bst.  Joeae  Walked— Rev.  George  iislrlne 
BeT.  John  Sale— Be t^  Benjamin  Lakin^Bev.  Solomon  I.Ang> 
Aon — Rev.  David  Y6ang— Rev.  Jacob  Young— Rev.  William 
Burke— Bev.  Joeeph  Ogteaby— Rev.  Jamea  Ward. 

Hayiwo,  in  our  last  cbapter,  in  connection  with 
our  notice  of  the  session  of  the  old  Western  con- 
fcsenoe  at  OhiUicothe,  in  1807,  introduced  some 
reminiscences  of  the  yenerable  Bishop  Asbniy,  the 
readers,  we  hope,  will  not  be  displeased  if  we  bring 
to  their  notice  some  of  the  prominent  members  of 
that  conference  then  in  attendance.  Many  of  these 
were  men  of  renown,  able  and  successful  laborers 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  ''whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
Churches."  Not  counting  their  own  lives  dear  unto 
them,  they  had  relinquished  aU  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  their  own  pleasant  homes,  and  braved 
the  toils  and  sulferings,  the  privations  and  perils, 
of  the  itinerant  ministiy  in  the  then  sparsely  set- 
tled backwoods,  to  plant  and  water  the  Ohurch  in 
the  wilderness.  A  very  few  only  of  these  pioneer 
heralds  of  the  cross  remain  among  us.  Far  the 
largest  number  have  finished  their  course,  and  gone 
to  receive  the  crown  of  righteousness.  For  their 
eztnordinary  labors  and  sufferings  they  should  "be 
had  in  everlasting  remembrance."  Tet  their  mem- 
ory is  last  fading  away,  and  the  history  of  their 
deeds  is  rapidly  passing  into  oblivion,  and  erelong 
nothing  will  be  known  of  them  but  their  names, 
and  the  obituary  notices  of  them  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  annual  conferences,  the  bound  volumes  of 
which  axe  to  be  found  in  but  few  hands.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  no  effective  measures  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Ohurch  for  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing the  materials  for  the  memoirs  of  her  ministers. 
It  is  true,  the  **  Western  Methodist  Historical  Soci- 
ety," formed  in  Cincinnati  in  1639,  made  a  very 
good  beginning,  and  made  a  valuable  collection  of 
matnrials  for  the  future  historian  of  Methodism, 
most  of  which  was  then  published  in  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate.  But  for  want  of  seal  in  this 
important  work,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the 
Society  has  languished  for  several  years  past,  and 
has  now  only  a  nominal  existence.  We  eamestiy 
hope  it  may  soon  be  revived,  and  placed  again  in 
active  and  effective  operation.  But  it  was  not  our 
intention  to  read  a  homily  to  the  Church  for  her 
neglect  in  this  matter,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  notices 
proposed. 

WiUiam  BPKendree  was  then  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  Western  conference.  His  eloquence 
and  power  in  the  pulpit  drew  out  large  congrega- 
tions of  deeply  attentive  and  delighted  hearers. 
When  warmid  and  animated  by  his  subject  in  the 
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pulpit,  his  was  one  of  the  most  expressive  counte- 
nances we  have  ever  looked  upon.  Lighted  up 
with  a  benignant  and  heavenly  glow,  and  his  own 
peculiarly  sweet  and  fascinating  smile,  its  charm 
was  irresistible,  and  aU  eyes  were  involuntarily 
riveted  upon  him.  An  instance  of  the  fascination 
of  his  heaven-illuminated  countenance  occurred  at 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of— the  conference  of 
1807.  Mr.  M'Eendree  pteached  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing previous  to  the  session,  and  among  the  hearers 
was  our  esteemed  friend  Judge  Orr,  of  ChiUicothe, 
at  that  time  an  irreligious  young  man,  but  for 
many  years  past  an  active  and  influential  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  On  coming 
out  of  the  meeting-house  on  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Orr,  stepping  up  to  us,  inquired: 

"Who  is  that  minister  that  preached?" 

"Mr.  M'Eendree,"  we  replied. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  would  rather  tee  that  man 
look  an  hour  from  the  pulpit,  even  if  he  spoke  not 
a  word,  than  hear  a  sermon  of  an  hour  long  from 
any  other  minister  I  ever  eMr." 

But  there  was  a  charm  also  in  the  rich  and  mel- 
lifluent tones  of  his  voice,  which  fell  like  sweetest 
music  on  the  ear,  and  sent  a  thrill  to  the  heart 
His  preaching  was  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
and  with  power. 

Mr.  M'Eendree  was  then  in  the  meridian  and 
vigor  of  life.  In  person  he  was  about  the  medium 
stature,  well  proportioned,  and  flnely  formed,  with 
a  remarkably  dignified  mien.  In  his  persq^  and 
dress  he  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  good  taste; 
polished  in  his  manners,  gentle  in  his  disposition, 
easy  and  affiftble  in  his  intercourse  with  others — 
the  perfect  gentleman.  We  well  remember  that  he 
was  freely  spoken  of  by  the  members  of  the  West- 
em  conference  as  their  choice  for  Bishop  in  place 
of  Bishop  Whatcoat,  deceased,  and  to  which  office 
he  was  diosen  by  the  General  conference  in  May 
following. 

Bishop  M'Eendree  died  March  5,  1835,  aged 
seventy-eight  years.  His  last  words  were,  **AU  is 
teett/"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  up  to  this 
day,  although  seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since 
his  death,  no  memoir  of  his  life  has  been  produced. 
At  the  General  conference  in  1836  that  body  re- 
quested Bishop  Soule  to  prepare  for  publication  a 
life  of  his  deceased  colleague.  Why  It  has  not 
been  done,  is  a  question  we  have  many  times  asked 
and  heard  asked.  If  the  venerable  Bishop  to  whom 
the  task  was  committed  has  not  been  able  to  exe- 
cute it  himself,  why,  we  would  respectfully  ask, 
has  it  not  been  committed  to  other  hands? 

The  name  of  James  AxUy  was  rendered  familiar 
to  us  by  being  carved  by  himself,  during  the  sitting 
of  the  conference  of  1807,  on  the  back  of  the  seat 
in  front  of  the  one  in  which  we  usually  sat,  in  the 
littie,  old  brick  chapel.  Our  recollection  of  his 
person  is  rather  indistinct;  but  we  tiiink  he  was 
tall  and  raw-boned,  and  a  littie  awkward  in  his 
manners  and  movements.  In  the  matter  and  deliv- 
ery of  his  discourses  there  was  a  marked  originality. 
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a  rein  of  humor,  and  even  droUezy,  vhich,  while 
it  interested  and  frequently  amused  his  hearers, 
often  gave  severe  point  and  directness  to  his  re- 
bukes. He  was,  nevertheless,  a  preacher  of  very- 
respectable  talents  and  undoubted  piety.  And  if 
he  was  not  a  "polished  shaft"  in  the  quiver  of  the 
Almighty,  yet  the  arrow  was  none  the  less  sharp 
and  keen.  We  have  heard  many  anecdotes  of  his 
sayings  and  doings.  The  following,  related  to  us 
about  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Bev.  John  Collins,  we 
give  the  reader  as  a  specimen: 

In  one  of  his  discourses  Hr.  Azley  was  descant- 
ing upon  conformity  to  the  world  among  Christians, 
particularly  in  fashionable  dress  and  manners.  To 
meet  the  pleas  and  excuses  usually  set  up  in  behalf 
of  these  departures  from  the  good  old  way,  he  held 
a  sort  of  colloquy  with  an  imaginaiy  apologist, 
seated  at  the  further  end  of  the  congregation,  whose 
supposed  pleas  and  excuses  he  would  state  on  be- 
half of  his  man  of  straw,  in  an  altered  tone;  then 
lesuming  his  natural  voice,  he  would  reply  and 
demolish  the  arguments  of  his  opponent.  After 
thus  discussing  the  subject  for  some  time,  the  oppo- 
nent was  made  to  say, 

"But,  sir,  some  of  your  Methodist  preachers 
themselves  dress  in  fa^ionable  style,  and  in  air 
and  manner  enact  the  dandy." 

"O  no,  my  friend,  that  can  not  be.  Methodist 
preachers  know  their  calling  better.  They  are  men 
of  more  sense  than  that,  and  would  not  stoop  so 
low  as  to  disgrace  themselves  and  the  sacred  office 
they  hold  by  such  gross  inconsistency  of  character." 

"Well,  sir,  if  you  won't  take  my  word  for  it,  just 
look  at  those  young  preschers  in  the  pulpit,  behind 
you." 

Mr.  Axley,  turning  immediately  around,  with 
seeming  surprise,  and  facing  two  or  three  rather 
fashionably  dressed  junior  preachers  seated  in  the 
rear  of  the  pulpit,  he  surveyed  each  of  them  from 
head  to  foot  for  two  or  three  minutes,  while  they 
quailed  under  the  withering  glance  of  his  keen 
and  penetrating  eye;  then  turning  again  to  the 
congregation,  and  leaning  a  little  forward  over  the 
front  of  the  desk,  with  his  arm  extended,  and  his 
eyes  as  if  fixed  on  the  apologist  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  church,  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone,  yet  dis- 
tinctly enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present:    '' 

"ijf  you  plea$e,  sir,  we*U  drop  tAe  9ubject!" 

Although  the  following  additional  anecdote  of 
Mr.  Axley  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers, 
we  hope  they  will  pardon  us  for  inserting  it,  as  it 
is  worthy  of  a  more  durable  record  than  the  col- 
umns of  a  newspaper,  from  which  we  clip  it.  The 
late  Judge  Hugh  L.  White,  who  relates  it,  was  a 
learned  and  able  jurist  and  distinguished  states- 
man, and  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  member 
of  the  United  States  senate  from  the  state  of  Ten- 


"On  a  certain  day  a  number  of  lawyers  and  lit- 
erary men  were  together  in  the  town  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  preach,ers 
and  pleaching.    One  and  another  had  expressed 


his  opinion  of  the  peifotmanees  of  this  and  that 
pulpit  orator,  when  at  length  Judge  White  spoke  up: 

"'Well,  gentlemen,  on  this  subject  each  rain  is, 
of  course,  entitled  to  his  own  opinion;  bnt  I  must 
confess  that  father  Axley  brought  me  to  a  Beiue  of 
my  evil  deeds,  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  more  cf- 
fectuaUy  than  any  preacher  I  ever  heard.' 

"  At  this,  every  eye  and  ear  was  turned,  for  Jndge 
White  was  never  known  to  speak  lightly  on  relig- 
ious subjects,  and,  moreover,  was  habitually  cu- 
tiouB  and  respectful  in  his  remarks  about  reUgiooi 
men.  The  company  now  expressed  the  most  ar- 
gent desire  that  the  Judge  should  give  the  particu- 
lars, and  expectation  stood  on  tiptoe. 

"'I  went  up,'  said  the  Judge,  'one  evening  to 
the  Methodist  church.  A  sermon  was  preached  by 
a  clergyman  with  whom  I  was  not  acquainted,  but 
father  Axley  waa  in  the  pulpit.  At  the  close  of 
the  sermon  he  arose  and  said  to  the  congreigatioii, 
"I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  by  delivering  an 
exhortation;  I  have  risen  merely  to  administer  a  re- 
buke for  improper  conduct,  which  I  have  obsenred 
hens  to-night."  This,  of  course,  waked  up  the  ea- 
tire  assembly,  and  the  stillness  was  profoond,  while 
Axley  stood  and  looked  for  several  seconds  orer  the 
congregation.  Then  stretching  out  his  laige,  long 
arm,  and  pointing  with  his  finger  steadily  in  one 
direction,  he  said,  "Now,  I  calculate  that  those 
two  young  men,  who  were  talking  in  that  comer  of 
the  house  while  the  brother  was  presching,  think 
that  I  am  going  to  talk  about  them.  Well,  it  it 
true,  it  looks  very  bad,  when  weU-dressed  young 
men,  who  you  would  suppose,  fh>m  their  appear- 
ance, belonged  to  some  respectable  &nuly,  come  to 
the  house  of  God,  and  instead  of  reverencing  the 
miyesty  of  Him  that  dwelleth  therein,  or  attending 
to  the  message  of  his  everlasting  love,  get  together 
in  one  comer  of  the  house"— -his  finger  all  the 
time  pointing  as  steady  and  straight  ss  the  aim  of 
a  rifleman — ^"and  there,  during  the  whole  solemn 
service,  keep  talking,  tittering,  laughing,  and  gig- 
gling, thus  annoying  the  minister,  distarbiag  the 
congregation,  and  sinning  sgainst  God.  I'm  eony 
for  the  young  men.  I'm  sony  for  their  paieuts. 
I'm  Sony  they  have  done  so  to-night  I  hope  they 
will  never  do  so  agaiiu  Bnt,  however,  thaf  s  not 
the  thingi  was  going  to  talk  about  It  is  another 
matter,  so  important  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
wrong  to  suffer  the  congregation  to  depart  without 
administering  a  suitable  rebuke.  Now/'  said  he, 
stretching  out  his  huge  arm,  and  pointing  in  an- 
other direction,  "perhaps  that  man  who  was  asleep 
on  the  bench  out  there,  while  the  brother  was 
preaching,  thinks  that  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
him.  Well,  I  must  confess  it  looks  veiy  bad  for  a 
man  to  come  into  a  worshiping  assembly,  and,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  seat  like  others,  and  listening  to 
the  blessed  Gospel,  carelessly  stretching  himself 
out  on  a  bench,  and  going  to  sleep.  It  is  not  only  a 
proof  of  great  insensibility  with  regard  to  the  obli- 
gations which  we  owe  to  our  Creator  snd  Kedeemer, 
but  it  shows  a  want  of  genteel  breeding.   It  shows 
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that  the  poor  man  has  been  «o  unfortunate  in  hia 
bringing  up  as  not  to  hare  been  taught  good  man- 
ners. He  don't  knov  what  is  polite  and  respectful 
in  a  worshiping  assembly,  among  whom  he  comes 
to  mingle.  I'm  sorrj  for  the  poor  man.  I'm  sorry 
for  the  family  to  which  he  belongs.  I'm  sorry  he 
did  not  know  better.  I  hope  he  will  never  do  so 
again.  Bat,  howerer,  this  is  not  what  I  was  going 
to  talk  about."  Thus  father  Axley  went  on,  for 
some  time,  "boxing  the  compass,"  hitting  a  number 
of  persons  and  things  that  he  was  not  going  to  talk 
about,  and  hitting  hard,  till  the  attention  and  curi- 
osity of  the  audience  were  raised  to  their  highest 
pitch,  when  finally  he  remarked: 

« < «  The  thing  of  which  I  was  going  to  talk  was 
ehewiny  tobacco,  Now,  I  do  hope,  when  any  gen- 
tleman comes  to  church  who  can't  keep  from  using 
tobacco  during  the  hours  of  worship,  that  he  wiU 
just  take  his  hat  and  use  it  for  a  spit-boz.  Tou  all 
know  we  are  Methodists.  You  all  know  that  our 
custom  is  to  kneel  when  we  pray.  Now,  any  gen- 
tleman may  see,  in  a  moment,  how  exceedingly 
inconvenient  it  must  be  for  a  well-dressed  Meth- 
odist lady  to  be  compelled  to  kneel  down  in  a  pud- 
dle of  tobacco  spit." 

•'•Now,'  said  Judge  White,  'at  this  time  I  had 
in  my  mouth  an  uncommonly  large  quid  of  to- 
bacco. Azley 's  singular  manner  and  tarain  of  remark 
strongly  arrested  my  attention.  While  he  was  stir- 
ring to  the  right  and  left,  hitting  those  "things" 
that  he  was  not  going  to  talk  about,  my  curiosity 
was  busy  to  find  out  what  he  could  be  aiming  at. 
I  was  chewing  and  spitting  my  large  quid  with 
nncommon  rapidity,  and  looking  up  at  the  preacher 
to  catch  every  word  and  every  gesture— when  at 
last  he  pounced  upon  the  tobacco,  behold,  there 
I  had  a  great  puddle  of  tobacco  spitl  I  quietly 
slipped  the  quid  out  of  my  month,  and  dashed 
it  as  far  as  I  could  under  the  seats,  resolved  never 
again  to  be  found  chewing  tobacco  in  the  Methodist 
church.'" 

Peier  Cartwight  was  yet  in  the  morning  of  life. 
He  had  been  in  the  itinerant  ranks  only  ^ibout  three 
years,  and  had  not  acquired  the  celebrity  as  a  pop- 
ular preacher  and  polemic  which  he  attained  in 
alter  years.  Our  recollection  of  him  at  that  con- 
ference is  but  indistinct;  but  in  subsequent  years 
his  name  and  person  became  familiar  to  us.  Many 
characteristic  anecdotes  have  we  heard  of  )nm  in 
the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  which,  did  our 
limits  in  these  sketches  permit,  we  would  lay  be- 
fore the  readers.  One  or  two  of  these,  however,  we 
will  give  as  specimens: 

Somewhere  in  Kentucky— at  Bardstown,  perhaps, 
where  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college— Mr.  Oart- 
wright  was  called  upon  one  day  by  a  Oatholic 
priest,  who  took  him  to  task  for  assuming  the  oflElce 
of  a  minister  of  the  Oospel  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  orig- 
inally written,  the  contents  of  which,  for  want  of 
that  knowledge,  he,  of  course,  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  explain.    Mr.  Oartwright,  assuming  an  air 


of  sorrow  and  embarrassment  on  account  of  his 
aUeged  incapacity  to  unravel  all  the  great  mysteries 
contained  in  the  good  book,  acknowledged  that 
some  things  therein  were  hard  to  understand. 

"But  you  profess,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "to  un- 
derstand all  these." 

"  Certainly;  there  is  nothing  in  it  dark  or  myste- 
rious to  me." 

"Well,  I  am  always  happy  to  urail  myself  of 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the 
good  book;  and  I  was  reading  a  passage  in  it  not 
long  ago  at  which  I  was  somewhat  puzzled,  and 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  had  some  learned 
gentleman  like  yourself  at  my  elbow  to  explain  it." 

"What  was  that?"  said  the  priesl,  with  a  con- 
temptuous air. 

"It  is  this:  St  John— Rev.  xiii,  1 — says,  'And  I 
stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast 
rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns;'  and  I  tried  to  cipher  it  out,  but  for  the  life 
of  me  I  was  unable  to  tell  exactly  how  many  horns 
belonged  to  each  head,  and  doubtless  your  rever- 
ence can  tell  me." 

The  priest,  without  making  any  reply,  put  on  his 
beaver  and  walked. 

At  another  time  Mr.  Oartwright  was  waited  upon 
by  a  worthy  clergyman  of  another  Church,  who 
likewise  lectured  him  for  his  alleged  ignorance  of 
Qreek  and  Hebrew. 

"And  pray,  sir,  who  informed  you,"  said  Mr. 
Oartwright,  "that  I  was  unacquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages?" 

"Well,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  been  told 
so  by  any  one;  but  presumed  it  was  so,  as  Meth- 
odist preachers  generally,  I  believe,  are  without 
classical  education." 

"Ah,  well,  sir,  you  should  not  take  things  on 
presumption,  without  having  good  grounds  there- 
for, especially  in  so  grave  a  charge  as  that  which 
you  have  uttered  against  me.  You,  I  suppose,  un- 
derstand these  languages?" 

"Yes;  I  profess  to  know  something  of  them." 

"Well,  for  aught  I  know,  I  have  as  good  a  right 
to  doubt  your  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  as 
you  have  to  call  in  question  my  acquaintance  with 
them.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  examine  you  concerning 
your  knowledge  of  the  Greek."  Then  taking  up 
from  the  table  by  which  he  was  seated  a  book 
about  the  size  of  a  Testament,  opening  it,  and  ap- 
pearing to  read  therefrom,  he  uttered  a  few  words  in 
Dutch,  of  which  he  had  a  little  smattering,  and  con- 
tinued, "Will  you  be  good  enough  to  translate  into 
English  that  verse  from  the  Greek  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  r 

"Indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  clergyman,  a  little 
embarrassed  by  this  unexpected  turn  to  the  con- 
versation, "my  time  has  been  so  much  occupied, 
for  many  years,  with  professional  duties,  that  I 
have  no  time  to  look  into  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
have  probably  got  a  little  rusty  in  the  language." 

"Very  probable.    Well,  I  suppose  we  must  excuse 
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yon,  M I  know  something  of  the  laborioiu  natore 
of  the  paetoral  office.  But,  doubtless,  joa  hare 
been  more  careful  of  pzesendng  your  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew;"  and  taking  up  and  opening  another 
book  about  as  huge  as  a  Bible,  he  continued,  "and 
if  you  please,  sir,  I  will  thank  you  to  translate  a 
passage  from  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,"  uttering  an- 
other sentence  in  Dutch. 

The  rererend  gentleman  by  this  time  became 
quite  confused,  and  seeming  to  think  he  had  "got 
into  the  wrong  box,"  he  abruptly  arose  and  retired. 

Mr.  Cartwright  has  been  an  able  and  effective 
laborer  in  his  Lord's  vineyard  for  nearly  half  a  cen« 
tuiy,  and  has  traveled  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
great  west,  preaching  Ohrist  and  him  crucified. 
He  is  now  presiding  elder  of  the  Quincy  district, 
Illinois  conference,  of  which  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber for  several  years;  and  was  a  delegate  there- 
from in  the  late  Qeneral  conference  at  Boston,  of 
which  body  he  has  long  been  an  active  and  influ- 
ential member. 

The  name  of  Sanutd  Parker  is  well  known  and 
chenahed  by  thousands  of  our  Israel  throughout 
the  west  He  embraced  religion  at  a  very  early 
age;  and  alter  laboring  as  a  local  preacher  for  four 
years,  he  entered  the  traveling  connection  in  1804. 
He  was  in  stature  a  little  above  the  medium  hight, 
but  quite  slender,  with  thin  fSsce  and  prominenty 
aquiline  nose.  The  law  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence was  strongly  written  in  every  lineament  of 
his  bland,  open  countenance.  His  suavity,  and 
gracefulness  of  manners,  his  childlike  simplicity 
and  gentleness,  his  holy  conversation  and  fervid 
piety,  made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  all 
with  whom  he  had  intercourse,  and  he  seemed  to 
diffuse  his  own  sweet  and  amiable  spirit  all  around 
him  wherever  he  went.  He  was  an  eminent  exam- 
ple of  holy  living,  and  of  the  transforming  and 
soul-refining  power  of  the  grace  of  God. 

His  preaching  was  of  a  high  order,  and  drew 
out  large  congregations  wherever  he  went.  His 
sermons  were  carefully  prepared,  methodically  ar- 
ranged, and  delivered  with  great  unction,  and  were 
usually  attended  with  power  from  on  high.  He 
was  thoreughly  skilled  in  the  science  of  music, 
and  was  passionately  fond  of  singing;  and  when 
joined  by  a  few  good  singers,  he  would  often  spend 
half  the  night  or  more  in  cultivating  sacred  music. 
In  this  art  he  excelled  all  othere  we  have  ever 
heard.  The  rich  and  mellifluent  tones  of  his  soft 
yet  full  and  silvery  voice  could  not  fail  to  chaim 
all  who  heard  it  We  have  often  been  in  the  fam- 
ily or  social  circle,  and  heard  him  sing  the  songs 
of  2<ion,  while  every  one  present  were  moved  to 
tears.  He  continued  his  labors  with  distinguished 
usefulness  till  the  autumn  of  1819,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Mississippi  conference,  where  he 
died,  December  20th  of  that  year,  in  the  full  assur- 
ance of  eternal  blessedness. 

We  might  extend  these  notices,  and  embrace 
therein  several  other  prominent  ministers,  who  were 
membere  of  the  old  Western  conference.    But  we 


have  zoom  for  little  more  than  the  nsmes  of  afnr 
of  them. 

James  Qictnn  hfd  located  the  previous  year,  bot 
rejoined  the  itinerant  ranks  in  1808,  and  continTied 
therein  an  able  and  fisithful  minister,  till  hii  death 
in  1847.  A  well-written  memoir  of  his  life  and 
labors,  by  Bev.  J.  F.  Wright,  hM  been  paUiihei 
John  CoUin9  was  one  of  the  moat  usefdl  sad  tofi- 
cessfiil  preachen  in  the  west  He  finished  hii 
course  in  18d5.  A  brief  meoioir  of  his  liiiB,  by 
Hon.  John  H'Lean,  has  been  published  hj  the 
Western  Book  Ooncem.  JesM  WMtr  wss  an  in- 
defatigable and  laborioua  pioneer  preacher,  and 
died  in  1835.  Bishop  Morris,  in  his  "MisoeUany/' 
gives  a  good  sketch  of  his  life.  Oeorgt  ,iafciai,the 
young  preacher  whom  we  noticed  in  the  aaecdote 
of  Bishop  Asbuiy  in  our  last  chapter,  was  distin- 
guished  for  his  gntA  leal,  and  his  lahorions  and 
successful  but  short  career.  He  died  in  1616.  /oia 
Sale  was  methodical,  lucid,  and  often  very  animated 
in  his  preaching.  He  died  in  1837.  Benjemin  Ls- 
i»fi,  an  able  minister,  plain  and  pointed  in  hia  dis- 
caurses,  died  in  1849,  aged  eighty-two  jeara,  and 
in  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  ministiy*  S^hman  Lu^ 
don  entered  the  traveling  connection  in  1800,  in 
one  of  the  Kew  England  States,  and  aftenrard 
removed  to  the  west  He  was  an  amiable  man,  of 
a  grave  countenance,  dignified,  but  courteooa  and 
affable  in  his  mannera,  and  a  very  good  preacher. 
He  located  in  1813,  and  died,  we  think,  soon  after. 

The  following  are  still  among  the  living:  Deni 
Young,  a  preacher  of  great  ability,  and  long  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  itinerancy. 
He  has  been  for  several  years  snperannoatedi 
and  resides  in.  Zanesville.  Jacob  Young,  a  sound 
preacher,  of  good  abilities,  and  greatly  estoemei 
He  ia  still  effective,  although  now  about  serenlj- 
siz  yean  old,  and  haa  labored  in  the  ministiy 
uninterruptedly  over  fifty  yean.  WiUiam  Burla 
entered  the  tnveling  connection  in  1792,  and  con- 
tinued an  effective,  laborious,  and  able  minister 
about  twenty  yean,  when  his  health,  or  rather  his 
voice,  failed,  and  he  settled  in  Gineinnati.  In  1814 
he  was  appointed  poetmaster  of  that  city,  which 
office  he  held  about  twenty-seven  years.  In  1821 
or  1823  he  was  separated  from  the  Chnich,  and 
organiaed  a  distinct  religious  society,  which  con- 
tinued its  existence  but  a  few  years.  In  1833 
Mr.  Burke  reunited  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  placed  again  ou  the  soperan- 
nuated  list;  and  in  1844,  when  the  Southern  con- 
ferencea  seceded  and  formed  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  he  united  with  them.  He  still 
lives,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  yean. 
Joo^  Ogleeby  resides  in  Madison,  la.,  and  is  an  ex- 
perienced and  skiUful  physician.  JomeeWerdt'wt 
learn,  is  one  of  those  who  sdU  survive;  bat  of  his 
residence  we  are  not  informed.  Others  of  their 
co-laborere  at  that  early  day  are  probably  still  lir- 
iug,  but  where,  we  know  not 

Our  next  will  contain  the  promised  notieesof  the 
preachen  resident  in  Chillicothe  in  1807. 


OUR  OOUSIN  ELLIE.— LAST  WORDS. 


I 


OUR  COUSIN  BLUE. 


Wx  lored  her,  and  we  looked  upon  her  pale, 
sweet  face,  till  the  warm  tears  of  affection  would 
swell,  and  the  deep,  glad  fountain  of  the  heart 
would  pour  out  its  joyous  gratitude  for  such  a 
boon.  Too  well  we  loved  her;  too  cruel  seemed 
the  stroke  of  death;  and  O,  too  chill  the  cold,  dark 
grare  for  such  a  gentle,  cherished  one  t 

Often,  yery  often,  in  our  childish  plays,  would 
she  steal  away  to  dream  about  the  little  flowers; 
and  we  would  find  them  wreathed  about  her  head, 
strewn  at  her  feet,  and  pressed  with  almost  religious 
ferror  to  the  little  heart  that  loved  them  so  fondly. 
She  fancied  the  angels  dwelt  among  them,  and 
would  tell  of  strange,  wild  tales  they  had  whispered 
in  her  ear— how  they  were  soon  to  take  her  away, 
and  cany  her  beyond  the  clouds — ^how  the  soft, 
low  tones  would  swell  around  her,  till  she  felt  all 
changed,  like  a  bird — and  eveiy  thing  was  so  beau- 
tiful, she  wished  it  was  her  home. 

Then  we  knew  why  the  calm,  blue  eye  was  so 
dreamy,  and  whence  came  the  light  of  unearthly 
lustei^— why  the  little,  childish  voice  was  so  elo- 
quent with  music;  and  we  almost  thought  to  see 
her  borne  away.  While  others  slumbered,  and  we 
thought  her  at  rest,  Ellie  would  steal  from  her 
couch,  and,  with  her  head  resting  upon  the  win- 
dow, gase  up  into  the  sky,  long  and  fervently,  as 
though  the  outgushings  of  her  whole  soul  were 
lingering  in  that  gaze.  Then  we  would  see  the 
lips  moving,  and  the  tiny  hand  raised,  as  though 
beckoning  the  bright  stars  from  their  homes.  She 
had  read  how  the  "  stars  sang  together,"  and  thought 
to  bring  their'  music  near;  and  then  we  knew  why 
EUie's  quiet  smile  was  so  different  from  others,  and 
why  it  lingered  so  long  and  lovingly  upon  her  lips. 
Bright  seraphs  left  their  impress  there.  Short 
years  passed  quickly  by,  and  our  darling  still 
lived— 4he  idol  almost  of  our  heart— the  beautiful 
image  of  affection  enshrined  within  our  spirit's 
depths;  and  we  lingered  in  the  sunlight  of  her 
path,  thoughtless  of  the  shadows  that  were  soon 
to  intervene,  and  dim  the  radiancy  that  beamed 
upon  us.  We  loved  too  deeply  for  the  vestige  of  a 
fear,  and  dreamed  not  that  a  vision  so  beautiful 
could  ever  fade  away.  O,  how  the  heart-strings 
cling  around  the  object  of  their  love!  and  how 
prone  we  are  to  fancy  our  joys  undying,  our  warm 
affections  too  pure  to  feel  the  blight  of  earthly 
decay! 

Ellie  was  always  pale,  and  we  saw  no  change, 
save  that  a  soft  slutdow  of  thought  seemed  to  linger 
more  visibly  upon  the  brow  and  lips,  and  the  eye 
grew  more  intensely  beautiful.  Thoughts  glowing 
with  heavenly  light,  too  glorious  for  utterance, 
seemed  ever  wandering  through  her  spirit,  and 
leading  it  from  out  its  clay  tenement— and  why 
did  we  never  read  the  impress  of  a  loftier,  purer 
being  enstamped  upon  each  speaking  lineament? 


Why  dreamed  we  that  our  Ellie  might  remain  in 
this  dark  world? 

Gently  she  sank  away  from  our  yearning  hearts 
and  tefluf  ul  gase.  Ere  the  last  sunbeam  fled  from 
the  features  it  would  never  lighten  more,  the  lips 
had  ceased  to  murmur  words  of  hope  and  love,  the 
soft  eye  had  lost  its  beaming  tenderness,  and  our 
darHng  slumbered. 

Tears  have  flown,  but  the  memory  of  that  hour, 
enshrouded  as  it  were  in  the  gloom  of  death,  seems 
like  a  ray  of  light  left  to  stream  athwart  life's 
varying  pathway— -a  living  hope  left  by  the  de- 
parted; and  the  lart  cheering  tones  of  one  who 
trembles  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb,  mingled  with 
the  ushering  6t  heavenly  bliss — O,  are  they  not 
sweet  incense  from  the  deep  fountain  of  the  soul, 
wafting  upward  to  its  God?  enough  to  rob  death 
of  its  terror  and  the  grave  of  its  fearful  gloom? 


LAST  WORDS. 


Br  icBs.  a.  a.  vtoBoz.*. 


Ooxx  kneel  beside  me,  for  my  heart  throbs  faint. 
And  I  would  look  my  last  Ibok  in  those  eyes; 

By  their  soft  light  my  lingering  soul  would  paint 
The  dawning  glories  of  yon  opening  skies! 

Ay,  kneel  beside  her  who  hast  knelt  to  thee 

In  spirit  long— who  hast  so  often  flung  i 

The  buds  and  blossoms  of  wild  poesy  | 

Around  that  brow  where  her  pale  lips  have  clung !  ^ 

111  not  affright  thee  with  that  dark  word— death ! 

But,  with  thy  hands  thus  closejy  clasped  in  mine,    ' 
Will  strive  to  murmur  with  my  latest  breath 

The  love  that  chains  my  panting  heart  to  thine. 

Oanst  thou  forget  me,  when  this  form  is  laid. 
Among  the  things  that  perish,  in  the  ground? 

When  Spring  a  grassy  coverlet  has  made 
To  hide  away  that  lonely,  earthy  mound? 

When  Summer  comes  with  all  its  roses  wild. 
And  flings  them  down  exulting  at  thy  side, 

Oanst  thou  forget  how  9ke  once  brightly  smiled 
On  their  fair  sisters,  that  like  her  have  died  ? 

Oan  Autumn  tread  among  the  ripened  mast. 
And  plow  deep  furrows  in  the  withered  leaves, 

Without  one  thought  on  those  dear  autumns  east, 
When  we  played  childlike   with   the  yellow 
sheaves? 

Shsll  Winter  pierce  thee  with  no  sharp  regret. 
As  slowly  move  its  leaden  houra  along? 

And  Time  but  teach  thee  quickly  to  forget 
The  love  that  breathed  and  burned  for  thee  in 
song? 

Farewell!  true  heart— this  life  is  ebbing  fast— 
The  tide  sets  swiftly  toward  that  other  shore; 

E'en  now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past— 
The  sleep  is  ended— the  brief  dream  is  o'er! 
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OCTOBEE,  1852. 


A  MODEL  FEMALE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

AxoNO  the  distinguished  women  in  the  humble 
ranks  of  society,  who  have  pursued  a  loving,  hopeful, 
benevolent,  and  beautiful  way  through  life,  the  name 
of  Sarah  Martin  will  long  be  remembered.  Not 
many  of  such  women  come  into  the  full  light  of  the 
world^B  eye.  Quiet  and  rilenoe  befit  their  lot.  The 
best  of  their  labors  are  done  in  secret,  and  are  never 
noised  abroad.  Often  the  most  beautiftil  traits  of  a 
woman's  character  are  oonflded  but  to  one  dear  breast, 
and  tie  treasured  there.  There  are  comparatively 
few  women  who  display  the  sparkling  briltiancy  of  a 
Kargaret  Fuller,  and  whose  names  are  noised  abroad 
like  hers  on  the  wings  of  fame.  But  the  number  of 
women  is  very  great  who  silently  pursue  their  duty 
in  thankfulness,  who  labor  on— each  in  their  little 
home  circle— training  the  minds  of  growing  youth 
for  active  life,  molding  ftiture  men  and  women  for 
society  and  for  each  other,  imbuing  them  with  right 
principles,  impenetrating  their  hearts  with  the  spirit 
of  love,  and  thus  actively  helping  to  carry  forward 
the  whole  world  toward  good.  But  we  hear  compar- 
atively little  of  the  labors  of  true-hearted  women  in 
this  quiet  sphere.  The  genuine  mother,  wife,  or 
daughter,  is  good,  but  not  famous.  And  she  can  dis- 
pense with  the  fame,  for  the  doing  of  the  good  is  its 
own  exceeding  great  reward. 

Very  few  women  step  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
home  and  seek  a  larger  sphere  of  useftilness.  Indeed, 
.the  home  is  a  sufficient  sphere  for  the  woman  who 
would  do  her  work  nobly  and  truly  there.  Still, 
there  are  the  helpless  to  be  helped,  and  when  gener- 
ous women  have  been  found  among  the  helpers,  are 
we  not  ready  to  t)raise  them,  and  to^  cherish  their 
memory?  Sarah  Martin  was  one  of  such— a  kind  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,  in  a  humbler  sphere.  She  was  bom 
at  Caister,  a  village  about  three  miles  from  Yarmouth, 
in  the  year  1791.  Both  her  parents,  who  were  very 
poor  people,  died  when  she  was  but  a  child;  and  the 
little  orphan  was  left  to  be  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  her  poor  grandmother.  The  girl  obtained  such 
education  as  the  village  school  could  afford  her— 
which  was  not  much— and  then  she  was  sent  to  Yar- 
mouth for  a  year,  to  learn  sewing  and  dress-making 
in  a  very  small  way.  She  afterward  used  to  walk 
from  Caister  to  Yarmouth  and  back  again  daily, 
which  she  continued  for  many  years,  earning  a  slender 
livelihood  by  going  out  to  families  as  an  assistant 
dress-maker  at  a  shilling  a  day. 

It  happened  that,  in  the  year  1819,  a  woman  was 
committed  to  the  Yarmouth  jail  for  the  unnatural 
crime  of  cruelly  beating  and  ill  using  her  own  child. 
Sarah  Martin  was  at  this  time  eight  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  the  report  of  the  above  crime,  which  was 
the  subject  of  talk  about  the  town,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  her  mind.  She  had  often,  before  this,  on 
passing  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  borough  jail,  felt  an 
urgent  desire  to  visit  the  inmates  pent  up  there, 
without  sympathy,  and  often  without  hope.  She 
wished  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  bring  them 
back  lovingly— were  it  yet  possible— to  the  society 


against  whose  laws  they  had  offended.  Think  of  tins 
gentle,  unlovely,  ungiffced,  poor,  young  woman  taking 
up  with  such  an  ideal  Yet  it  took  root  in  her  and 
grew  within  her.  At  length  she  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  to  visit  the  wretched  inmates  of  the  Yar- 
mouth jail.  So,  one  day  she  passed  into  the  dark 
porch,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  and  knocked  for  ad- 
mission. The  keeper  of  the  jail  appeared.  In  her 
gentle,  low  voice,  she  mentioned  the  cruel  mother's 
name,  and  asked  permission  to  see  her.  The  jailer 
refused.  There  was  "  a  Hon  in  the  way  "—some  ex- 
cuse or  other,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  But  Sarah 
Martin  persisted.  She  returned;  and  at  the  second 
application  she  was  admitted. 

Sarah  Martin  afterward  related  the  manner  of  her 
reception-  in  the  jail.  The  culprit  mother  stood 
before  her.  She  "  was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger.''  "  When  I  told  her,"  says  Sarah  Martin, 
"  the  motive  of  my  visit,  her  guilt,  her  need  of  God's 
mercy,  etc.,  eke  lurtt  into  tearM,  and  thanked  met" 
Those  tears  and  thanks  shaped  the  whole  conne  of 
Sarah  Martin's  subsequent  life. 

A  year  or  two  before  this  time  Mrs.  Fry  had  visited 
the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  possibly  the  rumor  of 
her  labors  in  this  field  may  have  in  some  measure 
influenced  Sarah  Martin's  mind;  but  of  this  we  are 
not  certain.  Sarah  Martin  herself  stated  that,  as 
early  as  the  year  1810— several  years  before  Mrs. 
Fry's  visits  to  Newgate— her  mind  had  been  toraed 
to  the  subject  of  prison  visitation,  and  she  had  then 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  poor  prisoners  in  Yar- 
mouth jail,  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  them.  These 
two  tender-hearted  women  may,  therefore,  have  been 
working  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  sphere  of 
Christian  work,  entirely  unconscious  of  each  other's 
labors.  However  this  may  be,  the  merit  of  Sarah 
Martin  can  not  be  detracted  f^m.  She  labored  alone, 
without  any  aid  from  influential  quarters;  she  had 
no  persuasive  eloquence,  and  had  scarcely  received 
any  education;  she  was  a  poor  seamstress^ maintain- 
ing herself  by  her  needle,  and  she  carried  on  her  vis- 
itation of  the  prisoners  in  secret,  without  any  one 
vaunting  her  praises;  indeed,  this  was  the  last  thing 
she  dreamt  of.  Is  there  not,  in  this  simple  picture  of 
a  humble  woman  thus  devoting  her  leisure  hours  to 
the  comfort  and  improvement  of  outcasts,  much  that 
is  truly  noble  and  heroiot 

Sarah  Martin  continued  her  visits  to  the  Yarmouth 
jail.  From  one  she  went  to  another  prisoner,  raiding 
to  them  and  convernng  with  them,  ftxnn  which  she 
went  on  to  instructing  them  in  reading  and  writing. 
She  constituted  herself  a  schoolmistress  for  the  crim- 
inals, giving  up  a  day  in  the  week  for  this  purpose, 
and  thus  trenching  on  her  slender  means  of  living. 
"  I  thought  it  right,"  she  says, "  to  give  up  a  day  in 
the  week  from  dress-making  to  serve  the  prisoneis. 
This,  regularly  given,  with  many  an  additional  one, 
was  not  felt  as  a  pecuniary  loss,  but  was  ever  followed 
with  abundant  satisfaction,  for  the  blessing  of  God 
was  upon  me." 

She  next  formed  a  Sunday  service  in  the  jail,  for 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  joining  in  the  worship  as  a 
hearer.  For  three  years  she  went  on  in  this  quiet 
course  of  visitation,  till,  as  her  views  enlarged,  she 
introduced  other  ameliorative  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
the  prisoners.    One  week  in  1828.  she  received  from 
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two  gentlemen  donationa  of  ten  sliillingB  each,  for 
prison  obarity.  With  this  she  bought  materials  for 
bab7-clothe8|  cnt  them  out,  and  set  the  females  to 
work.  The  work,  when  sold,  enabled  her  to  buy^ 
other  materials,  and  thns  the  industrial  education  of 
the  prisoners  was  secured;  Sarah  Martin  teaching 
those  to  sew  and  knit,  who  had  not  before  learnt  to 
do  so.  The  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  arti- 
cles were  placed  together  in  a  fund,  and  divided 
among  the  prisoners  on  their  leaving  the  jail  to 
commence  life  again  in  the  outer  world.  She,  in  the 
same  way,  taught  the  men  to  make  straw  hats,  mens* 
and  boys*  caps,  gray  cotton  shirts,  and  even  patch- 
work—any thing  to  keep  them  out  of  idleness  and 
from  preying  upon  their  own  thoughts.  Some,  also, 
she  taught  to  copy  little  pictures,  with  the  same 
object,  in  which  several  of  the  prisoners  took  great 
delight.  A  little  later  on,  she  formed  a  ftind  out  of 
the  prisoners'  earnings,  which  she  applied  to  the 
famishing  of  work  to  prisoners  upon  their  discharge; 
"  affording  me,**  she  says,  "  the  advantage  of  observ- 
ing their  conduct  at  the  same  time." 

Thus  did  humble  Sarah  Martin,  long  before  the  at- 
tention of  public  men  had  been  directed  to  the  subject 
of  prison  discipline,  bring  a  complete  system  to  ma- 
turity in  the  jail  of  Yarmouth.  It  will  be  observed 
that  she  had  thus  included  visitation,  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  intelleotilal '  culture,  industrial 
training,  employment  during  prison  hours,  and  em- 
ployment after  discharge.  While  learned  men,  at  a 
distance,  were  philosophioally  discussing  these  knotty 
points,  here  was  a  poor  seamstress  at  Yarmouth,  who, 
in  a  quiet,  timple,  and  unostentatious  manner,  had 
practically  settled  them  alll 

In  1826,  Sarah  MarUn's  grandmother  died,  and  left 
her  an  annual  income  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  She 
now  removed  fVom  Oalster  to  Yarmouth,  where  she 
occupied  two  rooms  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town; 
and  from  that  time  devoted  herself  with  increased 
energy  to  her  philanthropic  labors  in  the  jail.  A 
benevolent  lady  in  Yarmouth,  in  order  to  allow  her 
some  rest  ftom  her  sewing,  gave  her  one  day  in  the 
week  to  herself,  by  paying  her  the  same  on  that  day 
as  if  she  had  been  engaged  in  dress- making.  With 
that  assistance,  and  a  few  quarterly  subscriptions  of 
2s.  6d.  each,  for  Bibles,  Testaments,  tracts,  and  books 
for  distribution,  she  went  on,  devoting  every  availa- 
ble moment  of  her  life  to  her  great  purpose.  But  her 
dress-making  business— always  a  very  fickle  trade, 
and  at  best  a  very  poor  one— now  began  to  fall  off, 
and  at  length  idmost  entirely  disappeared.  The 
question  arose,  was  she  to  suspend  her  benevolent 
labors,  in  order  to  devote  herself  singly  to  the  recov- 
ery of  her  business!  She  never  wavered  for  a  mo- 
ment in  her  deciiion.  In  her  own  words — "  /  had 
eownUd  the  eoH  and  my  mind  wa*  made  vp.  If,  while 
imparting  truth  to  others,  I  became  exposed  to  tem- 
poral want,  the  privation  so  momentary  to  an  indi- 
vidual would  not  admit  of  comparison  with  follow- 
ing the  Lord,  in  thus  administering  to  others.*' 
Therefore  did  this  noble,  self-sacrificing  woman,  go 
straightforward  on  her  road  of  persevering  useftil- 
ness. 

She  now  devoted  six  or  seven  hours  in  every  day  to 
her  superintendence  over  the  prisoners,  converting 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  scene  of  dissolute 


idleness  into  a  hive  of  industry  and  order.  Newly- 
admitted  prisoners  were  sometimes  refractory  and  un- 
manageable, and  refused  to  take  advantage  of  Sarah 
Martin's  instructions.  But  her  persistent  gentleness 
invariably  won  their  acquiescence,  and  they  would 
come  to  her  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  part 
in  the  general  course.  Men,  old  in  years  and  in 
crime,  pert  London  pickpockets,  depraved  boys  and 
dissolute  sailors,  profligate  women,  smugglers,  poach- 
ers, the  promiscuous  horde  of  criminals  which  usually 
fill  the  jail  of  a  seaport  and  county  town— all  bent 
themselves  under  the  benign  influence  of  this  good 
woman,  and  under  her  eyes  they  might  be  seen  striv- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  to  hold  a  pen,  or 
master  the  characters  in  a  penny  primer.  She  en- 
tered into  their  confidences— watched,  wept,  prayed, 
and  felt  for  all  by  turns— she  strengthened  their  good 
resolutions,  encouraged  the  hopeless,  and  sedulously 
endeavored  to  put  all,  and  hold  all,  in  the  right  road 
of  amendment. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction 
given  by  her  to  the  prisoners,  may  be  gathered  f^m 
Captain  Williams's  account  of  it,  as  given  in  the 
*'  Second  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons"  for  the 
year  1886: 

**Sundaiff  Nocmher  29,  1886.— Attended  divine 
service  in  the  morning  at  the  prison.  The  male  pris- 
oners only  were  assembled;  a  female  resident  in  the 
town  ofliciated;  her  voice  was  exceedingly  melodious, 
her  delivery  emphatio,  and  her  enunciation  extremely 
distinct.  The  service  was  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England;  two  psalms  were  sung  by  the  whole 
of  the  prisoners— and  extremely  well— much  better 
than  I  have  frequently  heard  in  our  best-appointed 
churches.  A  written  discourse,  of  her  own  composi- 
tion, was  read  by  her;  it  was  of  a  purely  moral  tend- 
ency, involving  no  doctrinal  points,  and  admirably 
suited  to  the  hearers.  During  the  performance  of 
the  service,  the  prisoners  paid  the  profoundest  atten- 
tion and  the  most  marked  respect;  and,  as  far  as  It 
was  possible  to  judge,  appeared  to  take  a  devout 
interest.  Evening  service  was  read  by  her,  after- 
ward, to  the  female  prisoners." 

Afterward,  in  1887,  she  gave  up  the  labor  of  writ- 
ing out  her  addresses,  and  addressed  the  prisoners 
extemporaneously,  in  a  simple,  feeling  manner,  on  the 
duties  of  life,  on  the  connection  between  sin  and  sor- 
row on  the  one  hand,  and  between  goodness  and  hap- 
piness on  the  other,  and  inviting  her  fallen  auditors 
to  enter  the  great  door  of  mercy  which  was  ever  wide 
opened  to  receive  them.  These  simple,  but  earnest 
addresses  were  attended,  it  is  said,  by  very  beneficial 
results;  and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  wont  to 
thank  her,  with  tears,  for  the  new  views  of  life,  its 
duties  and  responsibilities,  which  she  had  opened  up 
to  them. 

But  Sarah  Martin  was  not  satisfied  merely  with- 
laboring  among  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  Yarmouth. 
She  also  attended  in  the  evenings  at  the  workhouse, 
where  she  formed  and  superintended  a  large  school; 
and  afterward,  when  that  school  had  been  handed 
over  to  proper  teachers,  she  devoted  the  hours  so  re- 
leased to  the  formation  and  superintendence  of  a 
school  for  factory  girls,  which  was  held  in  the  capa- 
cious chancel  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  And 
after  the  labors  connected  with  the  class  were  over, 
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Abe  would  zemain  among  the  girls  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  thenii  which  was  often 
worth  more  than  all  the  class  lessons.  There  were 
personal  oommnnioations  with  this  one  and  with  that; 
private  advice  to  one,  some  kindly  inquiry  to  make 
of  another,  some  domestic  history  to  be  imparted  by 
a  third;  for  she  was  looked  up  to  by  these  girls  as  a 
oonnselor  and  friend,  as  well  as  schoolmistress.  She 
had  often  visits  also  to  pay  to  their  homes;  in  one 
there  would  be  sickness,  in  another  misfortune  or 
bereavement;  and  every- where  was  the  good,  benev- 
olent creature  made  welcome.  Then,  lastly,  she 
would  return  to  her  own  poor  solitary  apartments, 
late  at  night,  after  her  long  day*s  labor  of  love. 
There  was  no  cheerfal,  ready-lit  Are  to  greet  her 
there,  but  only  an  empty,  locked-up  house,  to  which 
she  merely  returned  to  sleep.  She  did  all  her  own 
work,  kindled  her  own  flres,  made  her  own  bed, 
cooked  her  own  meals.  For  she  went  on  living  upon 
her  miserable  pittance,  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute 
poverty,  and  yet  of  total  unconcern  as  to  her  tempo- 
ral support.  Friends  supplied  her  occasionally  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  she  usually  gave  away  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  to  people  more  destitute 
than  herself. 

She  was  now  growing  old;  and  the  borough  author- 
ities at  Yarmouth,  who  knew  very  well  that  her  self- 
imposed  labors  saved  them  the  expense  of  a  school- 
master and  chaplain— which  they  were  now  bound 
by  law  to  appoint— made  a  proposal  of  an  annual 
salary  of  £12,  or  less  than  $60  a  year!  This  miser- 
able remuneration  was,  moreover,  made  in  a  manner 
coarsely  offensive  to  the  shrinkingly  sensitive  woman; 
for  she  had  preserved  a  delicacy  and  pure-minded- 
ness  throughout  her  life-long  labors,  which,  very 
probably,  these  Yarmouth  bloaters  could  not  compre- 
hend. She  shrank  from  becoming  the  salaried  official 
of  the  corporation,  and  bartering  for  money  those 
labors  which  had,  throughout,  been  labors  of  love. 

"Here  lies  the  objection,"  she  said,  "which  op- 
presses me:  I  have  found  voluntary  instruction,  on 
my  part,  to  have  been  attended  with  great  advantage; 
and  I  am  apprehensive  that,  in  receiving  payment, 
my  labors  may  be  less  acceptable.  I  fear,  also,  that 
my  mind  would  be  fettered  by  pecuniary  payment, 
and  the  whole  work  upset.  To  try  the  experiment, 
which  might  injure  the  thing  I  live  and  breathe  for, 
seems  like  applying  a  knife  to  your  ohild^s  throat  to 
know  if  it  will  cut."  ..."  Were  you  so  angry  [she 
is  writing  in  answer  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  said  she  and  her  husband  would  "feel 
angry  and  hurt"  if  Sarah  Martin  did  not  aocept  the 
proposal.]  Were  you  so  angry  as  that  I  could  not 
meet  you,  a  meroif\U  God  and  a  good  conscience 
would  preserve  my  peace;  when,  if  X  ventured  on 
what  I  believed  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  prisoners, 
Ood  would  frown  upon  me,  and  my  conscience  too, 
and  these  would  follow  me  every- where.  As  for  my 
circumstances,  I  have  not  a  wish  ungratified,  and  am 
more  than  content." 

But  the  jail  committee  savagely  intimated  to  the 
high-souled  woman,  "  ^  «w  permit  you  to  visit  the 
prim>ih  y<»i  fMult  tubmit  to  our  temu;^*  so  she  had  no 
alternative  but  to  give  up  her  noble  labors  altogether, 
which  she  would  not  do,  or  receive  the  miserable  pit- 
tance of  a  "  salary"  which  they  proffered  her.    And 


for  two  more  years  she  lived  on,  in  the  reodpt  of  her 
official  salary  of  £12  per  annum— the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Yarmouth  corporation  for  her  services 
as  jail  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  I 

In  the  winter  of  1842,  when  she  had  reached  her 
fifty-second  year,  her  health  began  seriously  to  faU, 
but  she  nevertheless  continued  her  daOy  visits  to  the 
jail—"  the  home,"  she  says,  "  of  my  first  intereet  and 
pleasure"— till  the  17th  of  April,  1848,  when  she 
ceased  her  visits.    She  was  now  thoroughly  disabled; 
but  her  mind  beamed  out  with  unusual  brilliancy, 
like  the  flickering  taper  before  it  finally  expiree.    She 
resumed  the  exercise  of  a  talent  which  she  had  ooca- 
sionally  practiced  during  her  few  moments  of  leis- 
ure—that of  writing  sacred  poetry.    In  one  of  tbeee, 
speaking  of  herself  on  her  sick-bed,  she  saya: 
"lM«mtoli« 
Bo  B«ar  tb«  baftTvnlr  poctalt  brii^t, 
I  cftteh  Um  •treuning  rajt  that  flr 
From  •tomitT'i  own  Usht.** 

Her  song  was  always  full  of  pruse  and  gratitude. 
As  artistic  creations,  they  may  not  excite  admiration 
in  this  highly  critical  age;  but  never  were  verses 
written  truer  in  spirit,  or  fViUer  of  Christian  love. 
Her  whole  lift  w#s  a  noble  poem— fall  also  of  fcme 
practical  wisdom.  Her  life  was  a  glorious  comment 
upon  her  own  words: 

•<  Tho  high  deiiio  that  olhen  mar  bo  Uott 
BaTon  of  hoavoB." 

She  Struggled  agidnst  fatal  dieease  for  many 
months,  suffering  great  agony,  which  was  partially 
relieved  by  opiates.  Her  end  drew  nigh.  She  asked 
her  nurse  for  an  opiate  to  still  her  racking  torture. 
The  nursd  told  her  that  she  thought  the  time  of  her 
departure  had  come.  Clasping  her  hands,  ahe  ex- 
claimed, "Thank  God!  Thank  GodI"  And  theee 
were  her  last  words.  She  died  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  and  was  buried  at  Caister,  by  the  side  of 
her  grandmother.  A  small  tombstone,  bearing  a 
simple  inscription,  written  by  herself,  marlai  her 
resting-plaoe;  and,  though  the  tablet  is  silent  aato 
her  virtues,  they  will  not  be  forgotten: 
<•  Only  the  aetiont  of  tbo  joft 
Smoll  twoot,  a&d  Uotson  in  Iho  dut." 

THE  CHBI8TIAN  TIME -VIEW. 

BT  aXY.  JAVS8  MAXTXyaATT. 

That  Christianity  did  really  give  an  infinite  en- 
largement to  the  scale  of  human  life,  and  that  this  is 
one  of  its  greatest  features,  is  conspicuous  enougb  on 
comparing  it  with  the  religions  it  supplanted.  It 
was  not  indeed  that  Pagan  sodetiee  were  without  the 
conception  of  ^a  future;  but  Christianity  first  got  it 
cordially  believed.  Even  the  meditative  philosophy 
of  Greece  can  present  no  dear  instJinoea  of  hear^ 
and  deep  conviction,  exoept  in  Plato  and  his  master; 
and,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  rhetorical  lean- 
ings of  Cicero  in  the  same  direction,  the  practical 
earnestness  of  Rome  was  wholly  given  up,  for  the 
want  of  higher  thoughts,  to  material  interests  and 
outward  magnificence.  The  faint  and  spectral  fan- 
cies of  a  possible  ftitnre,  that  fioated  before  the  mind 
of  the  people,  soared  away  no  crime,  tranquilised  no 
passion,  disenchanted  no  ixistant  pleasure.  They  lay 
fevered  and  restless  beneath  the  broad,  burning  orb 
of  this  immediate  life,  drunk  with  hot  indulgence, 
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and  aaleep  to  the  midnight  hemisphere  of  faith  open 
to  the  Tigile  of  the  purer  eonl.  Throughout  Chris- 
tendom, on  the  other  hand,  the  boondleas  night-eoene 
of  existence  has  been  the  great  object  of  contempla- 
tion;  has  swallowed  up  the  day;  has  reduced  the 
meridian  glare  of  life  to  an  exaggerated  star-light, 
truly  seen  as  such  from  more  central  positions  where 
the  appearance  does  not  distort  the  real.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  ancient  and  modem  world  is  this; 
that  in  the  one  the  great  reali^  of  being  was  now; 
in  the  other,  it  is  yet  to  come. 

If  you  would  witness  a  scene  characteristic  of  the 
popular  life  of  old,  you  must  go  to  the  amphitheater 
of  Borne,  mingle  with  its  80,000  spectoters,  and  watoh 
the  eager  fSMCs  of  senators  and  people;  observe  how 
the  masters  of  the  world  spend  the  wealth  of  con- 
quest, and  indulge  the  pride  of  power;  see  every 
wild  creature  that  God  has  made  to  dwell  from  the 
jungles  of  India  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  from  the 
foresto  of  Germany  to  the  deserto  of  Nubia,  brought 
hither  to  be  hunted  down  in  artificial  groves  by  thou- 
sands in  an  hour;  behold  the  captives  of  war,  noble 
perhaps  and  wise  in  their  own  land,  turned  loose 
amid  yells  of  insult  more  terrible  for  their  tongue, 
to  contend  with  brutel  gladiators  trained  to  make 
death  the  favorite  amusement,  and  present  the  most 
solemn  of  individual  realities  as  a  wholesale  public 
sport;  mark  the  light  look  by  which  the  multitude, 
by  uplifted  finger,  demands  that  the  wounded  com- 
batant be  slain  before  their  eyes;  notice  the  troop  of 
Christian  martyrs  awaiting,  hand  in  hand,  the  leap 
from  the  tiger's  den,  and  when  the  day's  spectacle  is 
over,  and  the  blood  of  two  thousand  victims  stains 
the  ring,  follow  the  giddy  crowd  as  it  streams  from 
the  dormitories  into  the  streete,  trace  ite  lazy  course 
into  the  forum,  and  hear  it  there  scrambling  for  the 
bread  of  private  indolence  doled  out  by  the  purse  of 
public  corruption;  and  see  how  it  suns  itself  to  sleep 
in  the  open  ways,  or  crowds  into  foul  dens,  till  morn- 
ing brings  the  hope  of  games  and  merry  blood;  and 
you  have  an  idea  of  the  imperial  people,  and  their 
passionate  living  for  the  moment,  which  the  Gtoepel 
found  in  occupation  of  the  world. 

And  if  you  would  fix  in  your  thought  an  image  of 
the  popular  mind  of  Christendom,  I  know  not  what 
you  could  do  better  than  to  go  at  sunrise  with  the 
throng  of  toiling  men  to  the  hill-'side  where  White- 
iield  or  Wesley  is  about  to  preach.  Hear  what  a 
great  heart  of  reality  in  that  hymn  that  swells  upon 
the  morning  ur~a  prophet's  strain  upon  a  people's 
lipsl  See  the  rugged  hands  of  labor,  clasped  and 
Qrembling,  wrestling  with  the  Unseen  in  prayer!  Ob- 
serve the  uplifted  faces,  deep-lined  with  hardship, 
•nd  with  guilt,  streaming  now  with  honest  tears, 
and  flushed  with  earnest  shame,  as  the  man  of  Gk>d 
awakes  the  life  within,  snd  tells  of  him  that  bore  for 
us  the  stripe  and  the  cross,  and  the  holiest  spirit  to 
the  humblest  lot,  and  tears  away  the  vale  of  sense 
from  the  glad  and  awful  gates  of  heaven  and  hell. 
Go  to  these  people's  homes,  and  observe  the  decent 
tastes,  the  sense  of  domestic  obligations,  the  care  for 
childhood,  the  desire  of  instruction,  the  neighborly 
kindness,  the  consdentious  self-respect;  and  say, 
whether  the  sacred  image  of  duty  does  not  live  within 
those  minds;  whether  holiness  has  not  teken  the 
place  of  pleasure  in  their  idea  of  life;  whether  for 


them  too  the  toils  of  nature  are  not  lightened  by 
some  eternal  hope,  and  their  burden  carried  by  some 
angel  of  love,  and  the  strife  of  necessity  turned  into 
the  service  of  God.  The  present  tyrannizes  over 
their  character  no  more,  subdued  by  a  future  in* 
finitely  great;  and  hardly,  though  they  lie  upon  the 
rock  of  this  world,  they  can  live  the  life  of  fiEuth; 
and  while  the  hand  plies  the  tools  of  earth,  keep  a 
spirit  open  to  the  skies. 

THE  DYING  WIFE. 

BT  S.  O.  ICXTOHSX.!.. 

That  wife  over  whom  your  love  broods,  is  fading. 
Not  beauty  fading;  that,  now  that  your  heart  is 
wrapped  up  in  her  being,  would  be  nothing. 

She  sees  with  quick  eye  your  drawing  apprehen- 
don,  and  sl^e  tries  hard  to  make  that  step  of  hers 
elastic. 

Your  trials  and  your  loves  together  have  centered 
your  affections.  They  are  not  now  as  when  you  were 
a  lone  man,  wide  spread  and  superficial.  Thoy  have 
caught  firom  domestic  attachmento  a  finer  tone  and 
touch.  They  can  not  shoot  out  tendrils  into  barren 
world  soil  and  suck  up  thence  strengthening  nutri- 
ment. They  have  grown  under  the  forcing  glass  and 
the  home  roof,  they  will  not  now  bear  the  exposure. 

You  do  not  look  men  in  the  face  as  if  a  heart-bond 
was  linking  you>-as  if  a  community  of  feelings  lay 
between.  There  is  a  heart-bond  that  absolves  all 
other;  there  is  a  community  that  monopolizes  your 
feeling.  When  the  heart  lay  wide  open,  before  it 
had  grown  up  and  closed  around  particular  objecte, 
it  coidd  teke  strength  snd  cheer  fh>m  a  hundred  con- 
nections that  now  seem  colder  than  ice. 

And  now  those  particular  objects— alas  for  you! 
are  failing. 

What  anxiety  pursues  you!  How  you  struggle  to 
f^ncy  there  is  no  danger! 

How  it  grates  now  on  your  ear— the  toil  and  tur- 
moil of  the  dty!  It  was  music  when  you  were  alone; 
it  was  pleasant  even  when  from  the  din  you  were 
elaborating  comforte  for  the  cherished  objects— when 
you  had  such  sweet  escapes  when  evening  drew  near. 

How  it  maddens  you  to  see  the  world  careless  while 
you  are  steeped  in  care!  They  hustle  you  in  the 
street;  they  smile  at  you  across  the  table;  they  bow 
carelessly  across  the  way;  they  do  not  know  what 
canker  is  at  your  heart. 

The  undertaker  comes  with  his  bill  for  the  dead 
boy's  ftineral.  He  knows  your  grief;  he  is  respect- 
ful. You  bless  him  in  your  soul.  You  wish  the 
laughing  street-goers  were  all  undertakers. 

Your  eye  follows  the  physician  as  he  leaves  your 
house;  is  he  wise,  you  ask  yourttelf?  is  he  prudent! 
is  he  the  best!  Did  he  ever  fail?  Is  he  never  forget- 
fhll 

You  are  early  home— mid-altemoon.  Your  step  is 
not  light;  it  is  heavy;  terrible. 

They  have  sent  for  you. 

She  is  lying  down;  her  eyes  half  dosed;  her  breath- 
ing long  and  interrupted. 

She  hears  you;  her  eyes  are  open;  you  put  your 
hand  in  hers;  yours  trembles— hers  does  not.  Her 
lips  move;  it  is  your  name. 

"  Be  strong,"  she  says,  "  God  will  help  you." 

She  presses  harder  your  hand.    ''  Adieu!" 
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A  long  breath — another;  yon  are  alone  again.  No 
tears  now;  poor  man!    Ton  can  not  find  theml 

Again,  home  early.  There  is  a  smell  of  yamish 
in  yonr  honse.  A  coffin  is  there;  they  have  clothed 
the  body  in  decent  grave-clothes,  and  the  undertaker 
is  screwing  down  the  lid,  slipping  around  on  tiptoe. 
Does  he  fear  to  waken  hert 

He  asks  yon  a  single  question  about  the  inscription 
upon  the  plate,  rubbing  it  with  his  coat-cuff.  You 
look  him  straight  in  the  eye;  you  motion  to  the  door, 
you  dare  not  speak. 

He  takes  his  hat,  and  glides  out  stealthily  like  a 
cat. 

The  man  has  done  his  work  well  for  all  that.  It 
is  a  nice  coffin— a  very  nice  coffin  1  Pass  your  hand 
over  it—how  smoothl 

Some  sprigs  of  mignonnette  are  lying  carelessly  in 
a  little  gilt-edged  saucer.    She  loved  mignonnette. 

It  is  a  good  stanch  table  that  the  coffin  rests  on— it 
is  your  table;  you  are  a  housekeepei^-a  man  of  a 
family  I 

Ay;  of  family— keep  down  outcry,  or  the  nurse 
will  be  in.  Look  over  at  the  pinched  features;  it  is 
all  that  is  left  of  herl  And  where  is  your  heart  now! 
Now  don't  press  your  hands  nor  mingle  your  lips,  nor 
grate  your  teeth  together.    If  you  could  only  weep. 

Another  day.  The  coffin  is  gone  out.  The  stupid 
mourners  have  wept— what  idle  tears!  She,  with 
your  crushed  heart  has  gone. 

Will  you  have  pleasant  evenings  at  your  home 
now! 

Go  into  your  parlor  that  your  prim  housekeeper 
has  made  comfortable  with  clean  hearth  and  blazing 
sticks. 

Sit  down  in  your  chair;  there  is  another  velvet- 
cushioned  one  over  against  yours — empty.  You  press 
your  fingers  on  your  eyeballs,  as  if  you  would  press 
out  something  that  bums  the  brains;  but  you  can 
not.  Your  head  leans  upon  your  hand;  your  eyes 
rest  upon  the  flashing  blaze. 

Ashes  always  come  after  blaze. 

Go  now  into  your  room  where  she  was  sick— softly, 
lest  the  prim  housekeeper  oomes  after. 

They  have  put  new  dimity  upon  her  chair;  they 
have  removed  fh>m  the  stand  its  vials  and  silver  bell; 
the  perftime  will  not  offend  the  sick  sense  now.  They 
have  opened  the  window  that  the  room  so  long  closed 
may  have  air.  It  will  not  be  cold.  She  is  not  there 
now. 

OVBRTA8EINO  THli  MENTAL  POWERS. 

BT  ▲.   ailT»BAl(. 

MtTOR  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  parents,  regarding 
the  injury  they  may  do  their  children  by  too  early 
cultivating  their  minds,  has  arisen  from  the  mytUry 
in  which  the  icimee  of  mind  has  been  involved,  and 
ignorance  of  the  connection  between  the  mind  and 
body;  for  we  find  them  exceedingly  anxious  and  care- 
ftil  about  the  health  of  their  children  in  other  re- 
spects. Entirely  forgetftil  of  the  brain,  they  know 
there  is  danger  in  exercising  many  other  parts  of  the 
body  too  much,  when  they  are  but  partially  devel- 
oped. They  know  that  caution  is  necessary  with 
children  in  respect  to  their  food,  lest  their  delicate 
digestive  organs  should  be  injured  by  a  too  exciting 
and  stimulating  regimen. 


A  parent  would  be  greatly  alarmed  if  his  littie 
child,  by  continued  encouragement  and  training,  hid 
learned  to  eat  as  much  food  as  a  healthy  adnlt  Such 
a  prodigy  of  gluttony  might  undoubtedly  be  fonned. 
The  method  of  effecting  it,  would  be  somewhat  like 
that  of  enabling  a  child  to  remember,  snd  reasoii, 
and  study,  with  the  ability  and  constancy  of  an  sdnlt 
Each  method  is  dangerous,  but  probably  the  Istterit 
the  more  so,  because  the  brain  is  a  more  delicate 
organ  than  the  stomach. 

The  activity  of  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body  can 
be  very  greatly  increased;  they  can  be  made  to  per- 
form their  ftmotiona  for  a  while  with  unusual  facUitj 
and  power.  I  will  dwell  upon  this  fact  a  UtUe.  A 
child,  for  instance,  may  be  gradually  aocostomed  to 
eat  and  digest  large  quantities  of  stimulating  animal 
food.  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  this  kind,  and  when 
I  remonstrated  with  the  parents  on  the  improprietj 
and  danger  of  allowing  a  child,  but  two  yean  old, 
such  diet  constantly,  I  was  told  that  he  was  nncom- 
monly  robust;  and  indeed  he  appeared  to  be  in  vig- 
orous health;  but  soon  after  this  he  had  a  long 
inflammatory  fbver,  of  an  unusual  character  for  chil- 
dren, which  I  attributed  at  the  time,  to  the  atimala- 
ting  diet  allowed  him.  This  diet  appeared  alao  to 
have  an  effect  upon  his  dispomtion,  and  confirmed  the 
observation  of  Hufeland,  that  "  infants  who  are  ao- 
oustomed  to  eat  much  animal  food  become  rohnst, 
but  at  the  same  time  passionate,  violent,  and 
brutal." 

A  child  may  also  be  made  to  execute  surpriaing 
muscular  movements,  such  as  walking  on  a  rope,  and 
other  fbats;  but  these  are  learned  only  by  long  prae- 
tioe,  which  greatly  develops  the  muscles  by  which 
the  movements  are  executed.  From  fluent  and 
powerful  action,  the  muscles  of  the  anns  of  black- 
smiths, and  boxers,  and  boatmen,  those  of  the  lower 
limbs  of  danoers,  and  those  of  the  faces  of  buffoons, 
become  strikingly  enlarged  when  compared  with  the 
muscles  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Every  employ- 
ment in  which  men  engage  brings  into  relatiTe!/ 
greater  action  particular  parts  of  the  sjrstem;  aome 
organs  are  constantly  and  actively  exercised,  while 
others  are  condemned  to  inactivity.  To  make,  there- 
fore, one  organ  superior  to  another  in  power,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  exercise  it  frequently,  bnt  to 
render  other  organs  inactive,  so  as  not  to  draw  away 
fVom  it  that  vital  energy  which  it  requires  in  order  to 
be  made  perfect. 

The  important  truth  resulting  from  theae  fkcta, 
that  the  fnon  anfpart  <jf  the  hutnan  eyeUm  ie  exereittdj 
the  more  it  ie  enlariffedt  and  itepawere  ittereaeedj  applies 
equally  to  all  organs  of  the  body;  it  applies  to  the 
brain  as  well  as  the  muscles.  The  heads  of  great 
thinkers,  «b  has  been  stated,  are  wonderfUly  large; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  admeasurement,  that 
they  frequently  continue  to  increase  till  the  subjects 
are  fifty  years  of  age,  and  long  after  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  system  have  ceased  to  enlarge.  "This 
phenomenon,'*  says  Itard,  "  is  not  very  rare,  eten  in 
the  adult,  especially  among  men  given  to  study,  or 
profound  meditation,  or  who  devote  thenuelres, 
without  relaxation,  to  the  agitations  of  an  nnqniet 
and  enterprising  spirit.  The  head  of  Bonaparte,  for 
instance,  was  small  in  youth,  but  acquired,  in  after 
life,  a  development  nearly  enormous." 
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I  would  haye  the  parent,  therefore,  nnderstandi 
that  his  child  may  he  made  to  excel  in  almost  any 
thing;  that  hy  increasing  the  power  of  certain  organs 
through  exercise,  he  can  he  made  a  prodigy  of  early 
mental  or  mnscalar  activity.  But  I  wonld  have  him, 
at  the  same  time,  understand  the  conditions  upon 
which  this  can  be  effected,  and  its  consequences.  I 
would  have  him  tally  aware,  that  in  each  case,  unu- 
sual activity  and  power  are  produced  by  extraordi- 
nary development  of  an  organ;  and  especially  that 
in  early  life,  no  one  organ  of  the  body  can  be  dispro- 
portionately exercised,  without  the  risk  of  most  iig'u- 
rious  consequences.  lather  the  overexcited  and  over- 
tasked organ  Itself  will  be  injured  for  life,  or  the 
development  of  other  and  essential  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem wUl  be  arrested  forever. 

From  what  has  been  said  hitherto,  we  gather  the 
following  facts,  which  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
all  instruction;  facts  which  I  wish  often  to  repeat. 
The  hrain  h  ike  material  organ-  "by  which  all  the  menial 
faeuUiee  are  mani/eeted;  it  ie  excfedingly  delicate^  and 
lut  partially  developed  in  childhood;  ooerexeitement  qf 
it  when  in  thie  etaie,  ie  eatrem^ly  hazardoue, 

THE  HE-W  ENGLAND  WIDOW. 

BT  AH  XVOrXSa  X.4DT  TBA^VZ-XB. 

Thxbx  is  poverty  every-where  in  the  world.  In 
the  United  States  there  is  enough  of  it,  but  it  is 
emigrant  poverty,  or  poverty  among  the  depressed 
colored  race.  One  heard  marvels  about  the  comfort- 
able condition  of  the  native  people.  In  one  small 
town  in  New  England,  a  society  of  ladies,  who  met 
for  devotional  purposes,  agreed  to  form  a  fund  for 
the  help  of  the  poor.  Having  raised  their  means 
they  began  to  look  about  for  thoir  objects,  but  they 
were  no  where  to  be  found,  or  only  found  in  the  per- 
sons of  one  colored  family.  After  the  humane  ladies 
had  new-rigged  all  the  children,  and  got  them  roused 
and  sent  to  school,  they  added  various  comforts  in 
the  way  of  fVumiture,  then  they  sent  one  man  to  re- 
pair the  dripping  roof,  another  to  flU  up  the  boards 
in  the  broken  floor  and — their  work  was  done!  They 
were  obliged  to  turn  the  flow  of  their  contributions 
into  the  wide  bed  of  the  Home  Mission,  for  they  had 
no  poorl  The  gentieman  who  told  me  this  was  per- 
sonally cognizant  of  it.  It  seems  to  realize  the  say- 
ing I  have  heard  in  my  childhood,  that  there  is  but 
one  beggar  in  America,  and  he  rides  on  horseback. 
That  New  England  village  must  have  been  happy  in 
the  absence  of  inebriates,  '*  of  Oin  Palaces,''  and  In- 
toxicating drinks,  for  where  they  are  found  it  is  in 
vain  that  industry  plies  her  diligence  and  the  earth 
pours  forth  her  stores— there  will  be  poverty,  misery, 
wickedness,  and  degradation  in  their  vicinity. 

I  had  sometimes  wished  to  see  some  native  poor 
besides  those  to  be  found  so  comfortably  provided  for 
in  the  institutions,  and  at  last  I  was  gratified.  It 
seems  almost  necessary  to  premise,  that  our  visit  to 
widow  R.  was  entirely  unpremeditated  on  our  part, 
and  unexpected  on  hers,  otiierwise  an  incident  or  two 
which  occurred,  might  wear  the  air  of  acting  in  the 
poor  woman,  when  it  was  not  so.  She  was  lonely, 
borne  down  with  grief,  and  nearly  blinded  by  tears 
with  which  no  one  sympathized. 

We  found,  in  a  neat  orderly  room,  a  tall  wasted 
figure  beside  a  very  small  table,  on  which  lay  ink 


and  paper,  and  two  or  three  bright  little  books,  very 
like  school  prizes.  She  was  dressed  in  rusty  black, 
with  a  cap,  whose  former  pretensions  to  smartness, 
made  its  faded  black  lace  add  to  the  desolate  appear- 
ance of  the  wearer. 

She  was  writing  when  we  entered,  but  on  seeing 
strangers  she  laid  down  her  pen,  took  out  a  poor 
muslin  rag  to  wipe  tears  which  were  flowing  fM, 
and  without  taking  heed  at  all  to  who  her  graests 
might  be,  she  began  her  lament,  "  I  had  one  bright 
spot  in  my  gloom,  but  God  has  taken  it  away  fVom 

me.    My  dear  E is  gone,  and  I  don't  know  where 

she  is  gone  to,"  looking  round  the  roof  with  an  inde- 
scribable vague  expectancy,  as  if  she  might  learn 
flrom  the  ceiling  where  her  daughter  was.  '*  Don't 
you  believe  in  a  state  of  happiness  for  those  who 
love  the  LordP'  "  0  yes,  I  was  brought  up  in  true 
religion.  I  am  a  New  Englander;  my  parents  taught 
me  about  the  fall  of  man,  and  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  about  the  resurrection,  and  the  judgment, 

and  I  taught  it  all  to  my  child.    R .believed  in 

all  that,  but  I  can't  see  her  now.  I  don't  know  where 
she  is  gone  to."  <<  If  she  believed  in  Jesus  you  do 
know,  and  if  she  is  with  Jesus  where  he  is,  you  know 
she  is  happy."  "  You  talk,  but  you  never  lost  your 
one  bright  spot  as  I  have  done."  "  I  have  lost  chil- 
dren, and  have  had  very  bright  spots  darkened.  It 
is  not  because  I  do  not  feel  for  you  that  I  speak,  but 
because  I  know  that  there  is  consolation  for  those 
who  weep."  My  companion  hoping  to  turn  the  cur- 
rent of  her  thoughts  said,  ^*  Perhaps  you  have  heard 
of  Mary  Lundie.  This  is  her  mother."  *<Is  it?" 
hardly  turning  her  streaming  eyes  to  me.  *'  I  have 
read  her  life  many  a  time,  and  sold  hundreds  of  it 
here  in  the  streets  of  New  York."  '*  Ton  sold  booksl 
how  was  that!"  "  I  was  bom  to  affiuenoe.  I  mar- 
ried and  lived  well  with  my  husband,  but  somehow 
he  died,  and  left  me  four  children  and  not  a  dollar. 
I  could  work  with  my  head,  but  not  with  my  hands, 
so  I  wrote  political  articles,  and  tales  for  magazines. 
I  wrote  whatever  I  could  get  paid  for,  till  neuralgic 
pains  put  me  almost  distracted^  and  the  doctor  said  if 
I  went  on  writing  I  should  go  out  of  my  head." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  thent"    "  Then  my  R 

had  learnt  to  embroider,  and  I  sold  her  work,  and 

Mr.  C let  me  have  books,  and  I  hawked  them 

from  house  to  house,  and  at  last,  when  I  could  not 
pay  my  rent,  Qod  sent  a  good  spirit  to  help  me.  I 
never  saw  him,  but  he  has  paid  my  rent  for  years." 
"  Do  you  not  know  that  this  lady  is  the  wife  of  your 
good  spiritr'  "Is  she!"  looking  slightly  round. 
"  No,  I  did  not;  but  now  she  never  sits  on  that  chidr 
at  her  work  and  talks  to  me,  nor  even  lies  on  that 
bed  sick.  She  is  gone,  my  bright  spot,  and  I  don't 
know  where  she  is  gone  to,"  again  searching  the  ceil- 
ing with  her  restless  and  misty  eye. 

Poor  thing,  she  had  employed  herself  in  patching 
a  pretty  cushion  of  bits  of  silk  during  the  long 
nights,  while  she  watched  her  sick  cMld,  "to  keep 
her  poor  eyes  open,"  as  she  said,  and  was  ministered 
to  by  two  young  ladies,  real  sisters  of  charity,  with- 
out the  garb  and  badge,  and  without  the  vow. 

At  last  consumption,  which  annually  nips  its  hun- 
dreds of  the  budding  and  blossoming,  flnished  its 
work,  and  the  widow's  "  one  bright  spot"  was  dark- 
ened.   R died  in  her  lonely  arms,  which  clasped 
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her  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  poor  monmer  ooiild 
admit  the  belief  that  she  was  dead;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  two  friends  came  to  visit  her,  the^  at- 
tended to  the  last  claims  of  the  departed,  and  left  the 
monmer  alone  with  her  sorrow.  She  told  ns  she  sat 
alone  two  nights  by  the  shell  of  her  child,  and  per- 
suaded herself  when  she  pemsed  her  oonntenanoe  at 
fonr  in  the  morning,  that  she  had  agun  become  rosy. 
Indeed  her  monomania  tnmed  on  the  idea  that  she 
had  not  died,  but  that  htr  spirit  had  just  dipt  away^ 
and  9h4  didn't  hnaw  where  it  had  gene  to.  Her  eye 
invariably  wandered  vagnely  upward,  and  her  voice 
fbll  into  the  same  plaintive  cadence  when  this  afflict- 
ing thought  returned  in  its  force.  She  read  to  us 
some  rather  poetical  verses,  which  she  called  *'a 
voice  from  the  Spirite'  land,"  in  which  the  daughter 
addresses  the  mourner,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  mother, 
weep  not  for  me,'*  and  describes  her  present  state  of 
perfect  happiness  as  the  reason.    *<  Who  told  you  all 

those  sweet  things,  Mrs.  B.r     "My  dear  B 

She  just  came  and  stood  by  me  there,  and  dictated  it 
aH."  "  Well,  then,  you  do  know  where  she  is,  for 
she  says  she  is  in  heaven,  with  angels  and  saints,  and 
in  the  presence  of  her  Savior.  So  you  do  know." 
Poor  woman,  she  was  caught  by  her  own  showing, 
and  put  to  silence.  Tet  in  a  few  minutes  her  beam- 
less  eye  sought  the  roof,  and  she  was  repeating, ''  I 
don't  know  where  she  is  gone  to."  I  have  read  poet- 
ical descriptions  of  similar  halludnations,  but  never 
met  with  such  before. 

When  we  had  arisen  to  depart,  after  a  long  visit, 
she  said  some  old  friends  had  forsaken  her,  because 
of  a  report  that  she  encouraged  the  Bomanists  to 
oome  about  her,  but  she  never  did.  She  could  not 
protect  herself  f^om  them.  Sisters  of  Mercy  had 
oome,  and  after  them  a  lady,  who  gave  her  name, 
and  forced  a  book  upon  her  poor  girl,  who  would 
have  avoided  them,  and  was  disturbed  in  mind  by 
their  talk.  At  last,  one  day,  she  desired  this  lady 
to  go  and  not  come  again.  A  considerable  time  after 
she  had  shut  the  door,  she  was  surprised  to  find  her 
still  lingering  on  the  stair,  and  asked  her  why  she 
-  staid.  She  prolonged  talk,  and  still  seemed  to  have 
more  and  more  to  say,  and  by  and  by  the  secret  rea- 
son for  her  stay  was  explained.  She  had  made  an 
appointment  with  the  priest,  who  joined  them  on 
the  staircase,  and  offered  to  see  the  sick.  The  mother 
"  honored  lus  zeal,"  but  politely  declined.  That  pro- 
posal failing,  he  had  another.  He  knew  of  a  medi- 
cine that  he  was  sure  would  cure  the  invalid.  She 
had  a  regular  medical  attendant,  and  did  not  require 
to  trouble  his  reverence.  Ah,  but  he  was  so  sure  of 
the  efficacy  of  his  medicine,  if  he  might  jwt  go  into 
the  room,  and  write  the  prescription.  The  mother 
said,  if  he  was  so  sure,  he  might  write  it  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  lady's  book.  This  he  did,  and  the  lady 
undertook  to  procure  and  pay  for  it.  It  was  to  cost 
half  a  dollar.  Again  the  priest  tried  to  enter  the 
sick-room,  and  he  and  the  lady  said,  if  the  girl  died 
without  extreme  unction,  she  would  bum  in  hell-flre 
forever,  with  all  heretics. 

It  was  striking  to  mark.  As  indignation  took  the 
place  of  woe  in  the  widow's  heart,  how  her  attenuated 
and  bending  form  returned  to  its  natural  bight;  how 
her  voice  rose,  and  her  eyes  brightened  even  in  relat- 
ing their  conversation.    The  dignity  of  becoming 


indignation  suddenly  kindled  her  whole  firsme,  and 
you  could  scarcely  identify  the  drooping  ereatore, 
dying  under  the  misery  of  eating  grief,  who  had  bat 
Just  risen  from  the  side  of  her  writing-table. 

« I  am  Protestant,"  she  said,  <«  I  dont  believe  in 
what  you  say,  and  my  daughter  does  not  wish  for 
your  services."  **  Then  I  won't  get  her  tliis  medicine 
that  would  cure  her."  '*  I  would  not  give  her  any 
thing  you  prescribe  till  I  saw  it  analyzed.  If  I  erer 
wish  for  you  I  will  send—for  the  present,  go  sway." 
"  Then  I  will  call  again  to-morrow,"  said  the  perti- 
nacious perpecutor.  *'Tou  need  not— I  will  not 
admit  you;"  and  so,  at  last,  the  pair  departed,  hav- 
ing done  what  they  could,  in  their  view,  to  save  the 
dying  girl  f^om  eternal  misery. 

How  unprotected  are  the  poor  firom  these  bold  im- 
postors—and how  unprotected  are  the  rich  from  the 
more  insidious  and  insnaring  measures  which  thej 
adopt  in  their  advances  to  them  I  Thdr  pern  veranoe 
in  trying  to  oompass  one  dying  proselyte,  is  a  rebake 
to  the  more  supine  plans  of  Protestants.  Tet  this  is 
the  sect  agidnst  which  Protestant  America  can  aee 
no  cause  to  be  on  its  guard— the  planters  of  which 
are  artists,  muridans,  teachers,  domestics,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  politicians,  who  unweariedly  put  in  their  > 
seed  and  leave  it  to  grow  while  we  are  asleep  in  eno-  i 
neous  security.  ! 

At  last,  then,  I  had  seen  a  really  poor  native.  Bat  • 
it  was  not  squalid— it  was  respectable  poverty— and  ; 
in  the  woe  of  a  wandering  mind,  independence  and  I 
gratitude  were  visible.  She  uttered  no  thanks  to  the  | 
'*good  spirit"  who  paid  her  rent— but  she  sent  the  \ 
rilken  pillow  which  she  sewed  by  the  couch  of  her 
dying  child,  as  a  g^ft  to  the  "  good  sj^rit's"  wife. 

GOSSIP  ABOUT  ORSAT  ICSN. 

Okz  can  not  help  taking  an  interest  in  great  men. 
Even  their  pettiest  foibles— their  most  ordinary  ac- 
tions—their  by-play— their  jokes — are  esgerly  com- 
memorated. Their  haunts— their  homes— the  apartr 
ments  in  which  they  have  studied— their  style  of 
dress— and,  above  all,  their  familiar  conversation, 
are  treasured  up  in  books,  and  fascinate  all  readen. 
Trifles  help  to  decipher  the  character  of  a  man,  often 
more  than  his  greatest  actions.  What  is  a  man^ 
daily  life — his  private  conversation— his  fkmiliar  de- 
portment? These,  though  they  make  but  a  small 
figure  in  his  history,  are  often  the  most  oharaetens* 
tic  and  genuine  things  in  a  man*s  life. 
I  The  appetites,  tastes,  idiosyncracies,  prejndioes, 
foibles,  and  follies  of  great  men,  are  well  known. 
Perhaps  we  think  too  much  of  them ;  bnt  we  take 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  them,  even  the  pettiest 
details.  It  is  often  these  that  give  an  interest  to 
their  written  life.  What  were  Boewell's  /ofcMos, 
that  best  of  biographies,  were  it  wanting  in  its  fifoasip 
and  small  talk! 

An  interesting  chapter  might  be  written  sbont  the 
weaknesses  of  great  men.  For  instance,  they  haw 
been  very  notorious  for  their  strange  fits  of  abstrw-  : 


tion.    The  anecdote  of  Archimedes  will  be  remem- 


bered, who  rushed  through  the  streets  of  Syracnse  al  ^ 
freecn,  crying,  Ewrtka!  and  at  the  taking  of  the  city,  j 
was  killed  by  a  soldier,  while  trscing  geometrical  j 
Hues  on  sand.  Socrates,  when  filled  with  some  idea,  j 
would  stand  for  hours  fixed  like  a  statue.   It  i«  | 
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leoorded  of  him  that  he  stood  amidst  the  soldiers  in 
the  camp  at  Potidea,  hi  rooted  abstraction,  listening 
to  his  *^  prophetic  or  supernatural  voice.''  Demoo- 
ritua  shnt  himself  up  for  days  together  in  a  little 
apartment  in  his  garden.  Dante  was  subject  to  fits 
of  abstraction,  in  which  he  often  quite  forgot  himself. 
One  day  he  found  an  interesting  book,  which  he  had 
long  sought  for,  in  i^  druggiaVs  shop  at  Sienna,  and 
sat  reading  there  till  night  came  on. 

Bnde,  whom  £rasmus  called  the  wonder  of  France, 
was  a  thoroughly  absent  man.  One  day  his  domes- 
tics broke  into  his  study  with  the  intelligence  that  his 
house  was  on  Are.  "Oo  inform  my  wife,**  said  he; 
«<  you  know  I  do  not  interfere  in  household  affairsl'* 
ficaliger  only  slept  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and 
passed  whole  days  without  thinking  of  food.  Sully, 
when  his  mind  was  occupied  with  plans  of  reform, 
displayed  extraordinary  fits  of  forgetfulness.  One 
day,  in  winter,  when  on  his  way  to  church,  he  ob- 
served, "How  very  cold  it  is  to-day  I"  "Not  more 
oold  than  usual,**  said  one  of  his  attendants.  "  Then 
I  must  have  the  ague,**  said  Sully.  "  Is  it  not  more 
probable  that  you  are  too  scantily  dressed?**  he  was 
asked.  On  lifting  his  tunic  the  secret  was  at  once 
discovered!  lie  had  forgotten  all  his  under  clothing 
but  his  pantaloons! 

Mrs.  firay  tells  a  somewhat  familiar  story  of  the 
painter  Stothard.  When  invited  on  one  occasion  to 
dine  with  the  poet,  Bogers,  on  reaching  the  house  in 
St.  James*s  Place,  he  complained  of  oold,  and,  chanc- 
ing to  place  his  hand  on  his  neck,  he  found  he  had 
forgotten  to  put  on  his  cravat,  when  he  hastily  re- 
turned home  to  complete  his  attire. 

Buffon  was  very  fond  of  dress.  He  assumed  the 
air  of  the  grand  seigneur;  sported  jewels  and  finery; 
wore  rich  lace  and  velvets;  and  was  curled  and 
scented  to  excess—wearing  his  hair  mjpqpiUotU  while 
at  his  studies.  Pope,  too,  was  a  little  dandy  in  a 
bag- wig  and  a  sword;  and  his  crooked  figure  envel- 
oped in  £uhionable  garments,  gave  him  the  look 
of  an  overdressed  monkey.  Diderot  once  traveled 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris  in  his  morning  gown 
and  nightcap;  and  in  this  guise  promenaded  the 
streets  and  public  places  of  the  towns  on  his  route. 
He  was  often  taken  for  a  madman.  While  compos- 
ing his  works,  he  used  to  walk  about  at  a  rapid  pace, 
making  huge  strides,  and  sometimes  throwing  his 
wig  in  the  air  when  he  had  struck  out  a  happy  idea. 
One  day  a  friend  found  him  in  tears—"  Dear  mel*' 
he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  the  matter?*'  "  I  am  weep- 
ing,** answered  Diderot, "  at  a  story  that  I  have  just 
oomposedl** 

Young,  the  poet,  composed  his  yight  Thoughts  with 
a  skull  before  him,  in  which  he  would  sometimes 
place  a  lighted  candle;  and  he  occasionally  sought 
his  sepulchral  inspiration  by  wandeiing  among  the 
tombs  at  midnight.  Mrs.  Badclifie  courted  the  hor- 
rors with  which  she  filled  her  gloomy  romances,  by 
supping  on  half-raw  beefiBteaks,  plentifully  garnished 
with  onions.  Dryden  used  to  take  physio  before  set- 
ting himself  to  compose  a  iiew  piece.  Kant,  the 
German  philosopher,  while  lecturing,  had  the  habit 
of  fixing  his  attention  upon  one  of  Ms  auditors  who 
wore  a  garment  without  a  button  in  a  particular 
place.  One  day  the  student  had  the  button  sewed  on. 
Kant,  oh  conmienoing  his  lecture,  fixed  his  eyes  on 


the  usual  plaoe.  The  button  was  there!  Fancy  the 
consternation  of  the  philosopher,  whose  ideas  had 
become  assodated  with  that  buttoziless  garment.  His 
lecture  that  day  was  detestable:  he  was  quite  un- 
hinged by  the  circumstance. 

Too  many  authors  have  been  fond  of  the  bottle. 
Babelais  said, "  Eating  and  drinking  are  my  true 
sources  of  inspiration.  See  this  bottie!  It  is  my 
true  and  only  Helicon,  my  cabaUstio  fountain,  my 
sole  enthusiasm.  Drinking,  I  deliberate;  and  delib- 
erating, I  drink.**  Ennius,  Eschylus,  and  Cato,  all 
got  their  inspiration  while  drinking.  Mezerai  had 
always  a  large  bottle  of  wine  beside  him,  among  his 
books.  He  drank  of  it  at  each  page  that  he  wrote. 
He  turned  the  night  into  day;  and  never  composed 
except  by  lamp-light,  even  in  the  day-time.  All  hia 
windows  were  darkened;  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  him  to  show  a  friend  to  the  door  with  a  lamp, 
though  outside  it  was  broad  daylight!  On  the  con- 
trary, Varillas,  the  historian,  never  wrote  except  at 
full  mid-day.  His  ideas,  he  imagined,  grew  and  de- 
clined with  the  sun*s  light. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  is  said  to  have  oompoaed 
his  OommmUariM  with  a  botUe  of  wine  on  the  table, 
from  which  he  drank  largely  at  intervals:  and  Addi- 
son, while  composing,  used  to  pace  to  and  fro  the 
long  drawing-room  of  Holland  House,  with  a  glass  of 
sherry  at  each  end,  and  rewarded  himself  by  drink- 
ing one  in  case  of  a  felicitous  inspiration. 

While  Goldsmith  wrote  his  Vicar  <f  Wah^ddy  he 
kept  drinking  at  Madeira  "  to  drown  care,**  for  the 
Dims  were  upon  him.  When  Johnson  called  to  re- 
lieve him,  he  sent  away  the  bottie,  and  took  the  man- 
uscript to  the  bookseller,  bringing  back  some  money 
to  the  author.  Goldsmith*s  first  use  of  the  money 
was,  to  call  in  the  landlady  to  have  a  glass  of  punch 
with  him. 

The  intemperance  of  poets  is  but  too  painfully 
illustrated  in  the  lives  of  Pamell,  Otway,  Sheffield, 
Savage,  Churchill,  Prior,  Dryden,  Cowley,  Bums, 
Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  others.  There  is  nothing  more 
painful  in  Bums*s  letters,  than  those  in  which  he  con- 
fesses his  contrition  after  his  drunken  bouts,  and 
vows  amendment  for  the  ftiture. 

Charles  Lamb  was  a  great  smoker  at  one  period  of 
his  life.  But  he  determined  to  give  it  up,  as  he  found 
it  led  to  drinking— to  "  drinking  egg-flip  hot,  at  the 
Salutation  **— so  he  wrote  his  "  Farewell  to  Tobacco,*' 
and  gave  it  up — returning  to  it  again,  but  flnaUy 
abandoning  it.  In  a  letter  to  Wordsworth,  he  said, 
"Tobacco  has  been  my  evening  comfort  and  my 
morning  curse  for  these  five  years;  and  you  know 
how  difficult  it  is  from  refraining  to  pick  one*s  lips 
even,  when  it  has  become  a  habit.  I  have  had  it  in 
my  head  to  write  this  poem  [Farewell  to  Tobacco] 
these  two  years;  but  tobacco  stood  in  its  own  light, 
when  it  gave  me  headaches  that  prevented  my  sing- 
ing its  praises.** 

Once,  in  the  hight  of  Lamb*B  smoking  fever,  he 
was  puffing  the  smoke  of  strong  coarse  tobacco  from 
a  day  pipe,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Parr,  who  whiffed 
only  the  finest  weed,  when  the  latter,  addressing 
Lamb,  asked,  "  Dear  me,  sir,  how  is  it  that  you  have 
acquired  so  prodigious  a  smoking  power?**  "  I  have 
acquired  it,**  answered  Lamb,  "  by  toiling  after  it,  as 
some  men  toil  after  virtue." 
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It  was  ftt>m  frequenting  the  society  of  Dr.  Parr, 
that  Robert  Hall,  the  famous  preacher,  when  at  Cam- 
bridge, acquired  the  habit  of  smoking.  He  smolEed 
in  self-defense.  Some  one  asked  him  why  he  had 
commenced  snoh  an  odious  habit.  '*  O,''  said  Hall, 
<*  I  am  qualifying  myself  for  the  society  of  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity;  and  this  [holding  up  the  pipe]  is  the  test 
of  my  admission.'*  A  friend  found  him  busy  with 
his  i^pe  one  day,  blowing  huge  clouds  of  smoke. 
**  Ah,'*  said  the  new-comer, "  I  find  you  again  at  your 
old  idol."  "Yes,"  said  Hall,  "6«mw»^t«/"  But  his 
friends  were  anxious  that  he  should  give  up  the  prao- 
ttoe,  and  one  of  them  presented  him  with  Adam 
Clarke's  pamphlet  on  7%e  Um  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco^ 
to  read.  He  read  the  pamphlet,  and  returned  it  to 
the  lender,  saying,  as  if  to  preclude  discussion, 
"Thank  yon,  sir,  for  Adam  Clarke's  pamphlet.  I 
can't  refute  his  arguments,  and  I  can't  give  up 
smoking." 

Among  other  smokers  of  distinction  may  be  named 
the  poet  Milton,  whose  nightcap  was  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco and  a  glass  of  pure  water.  But  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly moderate  in  the  indulgence  of  this  "  vice." 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  introduced  the  use  of  this 
weed  into  England,  smoked  frequently;  and  the 
anecdote  of  his  servant,  who  emptied  a  bucket  of 
water  on  him,  thinking  he  was  on  fire,  because  he 
saw  the  smoke  issuing  from  his  mouth,  is  veiy  well 
known.  Many  other  poets  and  literary  men  have 
smoked.  Carlyle,  at  this  day,  blows  a  tremendous 
cloud. 

Southey's  indulgence  at  bedtime,  was  a  glass  of 
hot  rum  punch,  enriched  with  a  little  black  currant 
jelly.  Byron  wrote  under  the  influence  of  g^  and 
water.  Coleridge  took  immoderate  quantities  of 
opium.  Oluck,  the  musical  composer,  wrote  with  a 
bottle  of  Champagne  beside  him — Saochini,  when  his 
wife  was  by  his  side,  and  his  numerous  cats  gambol- 
ing about  him. 

Other  authors  have  found  relaxation  in  other  ways. 
Thus  Daguesseau,  when  he  wanted  relaxation  frt>m 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  and  history,  betook  him- 
self to  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  book  of  mathemat- 
ics. Richelieu  amused  himself  by  playing  with  cats, 
and  studying  their  tricks.  Cowper  had  his  tame 
hares.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  always  attended  by  his 
&vorite  dogs.  Professor  Wilson,  at  this  day,  is  fa- 
mous for  his  terriers. 

Alfieri,  like  Luther  and  Milton,  found  the  greatest 
solace  and  inspiration  in  music.  "  Nothing,"  said  he, 
so  moves  my  heart,  and  soul,  and  intellect,  and  rouses 
my  very  faculties,  like  music — and  especially  the 
music  of  woman's  voice.  Almost  all  my  tragedies 
have  been  conceived  under  the  immediate  emotion 
caused  by  music."  Voltaire  took  pleasure  in  the 
opera^not  so  Thomas  Carlyle,  as  yon  may  have 
seen — and  there  dictated  some  of  his  most  brilliant 
letters. 

But  the  foibles  of  men  of  genius  are  endless;  and 
would  be  a  curious  subject  for  some  D'Israeli,  in  a 
future  volume  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  to  de- 
pict at  length,  if  the  subject  be  indeed  worth  the 
required  amount  of  pains  and  labor. 

It  is  oftentimes  the  case  that  men  learn  from  the 
follies  and  failures  of  others  to  keep  a  clear  course 
themselves.    Hence  it  might  be  a  book  of  profit 


which  would  detail  great  men's  weaknesses,  and  thu 
plant  a  beacon-light  for  friture  voyagers  on  the  sea  of 
letters  and  the  sea  of  lifb.  Such  a  light  would  never 
be  found  amiss.    Why  not  have  it? 

THZ  BUBNINO  SHIP  AT  8BA 

BT  aXBA  nCZTH. 

Tbs  nf^t  wu  clear  and  mild, 

And  the  brean  went  aolUy  by, 
And  tha  itan  of  beavao  amil'd 
Aa  their  lampa  lit  np  the  aky; 
And  there  rode  a  gallant  thip  on  the  wave— 
Bot  maar  a  hapleat  wight 
Slept  the  ileep  of  death  that  night. 
And  before  the  morning  light 
Foond  a  grave. 

All  were  innk  in  %tih  repote, 

E^Te  the  watch  npon  the  deck; 
Kot  a  boding  dream  arose 
Of  the  horron  of  the  wreck. 
To  the  mother,  or  the  child,  or  the  aire; 
Till  a  ihriek  of  woe  profound. 
Like  a  death-kneU  eeho'd  round, 
With  a  wUd  and  diimal  eonnd. 
Crying  "file!" 

Now  the  flames  are  •prending  fast— 

With  retisUcM  rage  they  fly, 
Up  the  throudi  and  np  the  mast. 
And  are  flickering  to  the  aky; 
Now  the  deck  ii  all  a  blase;  now  the  rails— 
There's  no  place  to  rest  their  leet; 
Fore  and  ail  the  torches  meet. 
And  a  winged  lightning  sheet 
Are  the  snils. 

No  one  heard  the  cry  of  woe 

But  the  sea-bird  that  flew  by, 
There  was  hurrying  to  and  fio, 
Bat  no  hand  to  save  wna  nigh; 
Blill  before  the  burning  foe  they  were  driven— 
Ijast  farewells  were  uttered  there, 
With  a  wild  and  frenaied  stare. 
And  a  short  and  broken  prayer 
Sent  to  heaven. 

Some  leap  over  in  the  flood 

To  the  death  that  waiu  them  there; 
Others  quench  the  flames  with  blood, 
And  expire  in  open  air; 
Some  a  moment  to  escape  from  the  grave. 
On  the  bowsprit  take  a  stand; 
But  their  death  is  near  at  hand- 
Soon  they  hug  the  burning  Iwaad 
On  the  wave. 

From  this  briny  ocean-bed. 

When  the  morning  son  awoke, 
Lo,  that  gallant  ship  had  fled! 
And  a  sable  cloud  of  smoke 
Was  the  monamental  pyre  that  remained; 
But  the  sea-guUs  round  it  fly 
With  a  quick  and  feaifhl  cry, 
And  the  brands  that  floated  by 

Blood  had  stained. 

LONG  8BBUONP. 

As  a  general  thing  a  sermon  which  exceeds  fortjr 
minutes  in  length  exceeds  all  bounds  of  propriety, 
and  all  sensible  men  acknowledge  this.  John  Weeley 
thought  that  a  discourse  of  over  twenty  or  thir^  i 
minutes  long  was  a  profitless  thing.  Why,  then,  iB 
it  that  we  still  have  sermons  of  fifty,  rixty,  and  eves  i 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  minutes  in  length! 
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Uiicu  Tout  Cabdi  ai  it  m.  Bif  W,  L.  O.  Smith,  BvffoU: 
Jhrhtf  ^  09,  eimtkmaU:  H.  W.  Ihrh^  ^  Co.— ThU  work, 
of  ov«r  fir*  hnadrad  poget,  whieh  w«  !»&▼•  road  with  iom« 
eara«  U  latoadod  m  a  oavntonMity  «r  mtlMr  m  an  uiUdoto,  to 
Vn,  Btowo*>  "  Uoolo  Tom's  Cabin,  or  Ufo  Among  the  I^wlj.*' 
Bonottir,  wo  moH  aay  tbo  work  it  wtitUn  in  an  indifioMnt, 
•loYonly  mannor.  Its  lolo  ond  Momi  to  bo  to  show  bow  wall 
■atitflod  oao  poor  tlavo  in  tbo  far  loath  was  with  hia  dofiadod 
oonditioB,  and  bow  woU  satlsfiod  aaotbor  might  bo  if  aninrondod 
hj  oortain  cirenmttanooa.  Wo  rogrot  tbo  timo  wattad  in  its 
pormal,  and  bopo  tbat  wo  maj  not  bo  indoood  toon  again  to 
poipotrato  aneh  foUy.  Wbo  bajt  and  roads  tbis  book,  wiU  bay 
and  road  it  to  bis  poekofs  but  and  bis  mind^  sorrow. 

Knw  Hbbtovioal  RsAVim  ahs  ELOConoxnT.  Bt  W.  B. 
Oiiitr,  A.  JV.  Xwm  Tvrk:  J,  C,  Riktr.  18S3.— Tbo  oom- 
pilor  of  tbis  work  is  won  known  to  tbo  pnblio,  ospoeiaOy  tbo 
Hotbodist  pnblie.  Tbo  work  contains  nnmonras  piooos  Ibr 
loading  and  doolamation,  soloeted  from  tbo  oboieost  writings  of 
British  and  Amorioan  aatbors,  and  dosignod  for  tbo  nso  of 
■dkoob  and  eoUogos.  In  tbo  Introdnetion  wo  bave  tbo  ossontlal 
priaeiplos  of  oloontion  simpliilod  and  ozplainod  in  aooordanco 
witb  tbo  instraotlons  of  tbo  bost  modom  oloentionists.  In  onr 
jndgmont,  tbo  oompllation  is  ono  of  tbo  rwf  bost  of  its  kind 
BOW  bofora  tbo  Amorioan  or  litorary  pnblio.  Wo  sbonld  bo 
glad  to  soo  onr  instnietors  giTO  it  a  fkir  ozaminatlon  and  trial. 

Thb  NoBTBBXil  Bmmh  ttmta^mmg  8oti£§  fnm  tk$  St, 
Lawrmut  mtd  tks  JV«st  JMs/mIms.  B9  Marion  JUbimm  Big§- 
lo».  X>sr*y  4-  MilUr:  Amhmm,  N,  T,  1853.— To  tbo  readers 
of  tbo  Ropositoqr  Bfrs.  Bigolow  is  woU,  and  wo  believe  yery 
fnTorably  known.  Tbo  Baip  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Bigelow'i  hnS' 
band.  Rot.  A.  F.  Bigelow,  of  western  New  York.  In  the 
words  of  tbo  elosing  paragraph  of  the  preface,  "  We  belieTo 
that  these  poems,  so  tmo  to  natore,  and  so  free  from  obionre 
nljnsions,  will  find  an  eoboing  chord  in  the  hearta  of  thonsands. 
Thoj  are  ofbied  to  the  pnbUo  witbont  apologies.  The  reader 
will  be  able  to  find  here  a  few  bad  rhymea,  some  fanlu  in 
metre,  and  some  prosaic  sentences;  so  be  could  in  the  best 
▼olnme  of  poetry  now  extant." 

Tbb  Lith  or  Biauopf  Whatcoat,  BI'Kbhdbbb,  axs 
GsoBOB.  Btf  Rn,  Bttkfimiu  St,  Janua  Fnf.  Jfna  York: 
C9rUm  4>  PkiUipt,  1858.— Tboni^  written  for  the  Snnday 
aobool  department  of  onr  Cbuoh,  tbis  little  Tolnme  will  be 
welcomed  Terr  genoiallr  as  a  iireside  companion  br  persons  of 
matuo  growth.  It  is  a  memorial  of  the  lives  of  three  of  the 
earliest  and  most  devoted  and  diitingnisbed  laborers  in  the 
field  of  American  Methodism.  The  volome  is  marked  by  a 
graoofrilness  of  style  and  a  tmthfnlness  of  narrative  which  can 
not  iail  to  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
reader. 

Mt  Fnn  Bbtbr  Ybabi  ni  Ambbiga.  B9  Rn.  Qoorgt 
Coin,  Jfow  York:  Oorlton  4-  PkiUip:  1853.— Mr.  Coles,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  formerly  assistant  editor  of  the  Chris* 
^ian  Advocate  and  Jonmal.  He  writes  with  a  gracefbl,  facile 
pen,  and  we  have  in  tbo  volnme  before  ns  ordinary  events  de- 
soribed  with  extraordinary  felicity. 

LOTVi  Eatuo.  B9  O.  W.  Cwrtio,  Xno  York:  Harper  ^ 
BrotJUrs.— This  book,  with  iu  strange  title,  it  not  at  all  a  book 
of  strange  narrative  or  a  picture  of  foreifo  travel.  It  is  de- 
scriptive of  jaants  np  and  down  the  Ucdson  river,  among  the 
bigbu  and  glens  of  the  CatsklU  MoanUins,  to  Niagara,  Sara- 
toga, etc.  Its  style  is  highly  captivating  and  poetical,  fbll  of 
vivacity  and  interest,  and  in  typographical  neatness  is  nnanr- 
passed.  For  a  leisnre  boor  it  will  alTord  fine  reading,  indeed. 
Mr.  Cnrtis,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  has  traveled  exten- 
sively at  borne  and  abroad,  and  what  he  fDmisbes  his  reader 
is  famished  in  no  second-rate  ityle. 

Thb  Widow*!  Bouybhib.  Bg  A,  C,  Rott,  Xno  York: 
CorUom  i^  Phillip;  1858.— This  Is  a  neat  miniatnre  volame 
of  one  bnndred  and  twenty-eight  pages,  containing  matter 
soiuble  to  the  feelinis  of  those  who  are  left  in  that  pecnliarly 
lonely  condition  expressed  by  the  word  mdova. 
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Thb  Mbthodut  Qvabtbblt  Rbtxbw,  for  Julp,  is  a  moot 
capital  and  instmctive  nnmbor.  The  article  on  Birds,  and  tbat 
on  Methodist  Praaobing,  by  Bov.  Abel  Stevens,  to  the  popnlar 
reader  will  prove  a  groat  treat.  Than  tbo  latter  paper  we  have 
rarely  over  road  any  thing  oMre  brilliant  or  captivating.  It 
sketobes  witb  a  master  band  the  lives  of  Bnmmerfleld,  Cook* 
man,  Basoom,  Fisk,  and  Olin.  Wo  sbonld  pity,  indeed,  tbo 
man  or  the  woman  wbo  after  its  pomsal  did  not  feel  a  holier 
emotion  and  a  more  ardent  desire  to  promote  Christ's  kingdom 
in  the  earth.  Dr.  M*01intock  is  winning  lanrels,  not  only  in 
onr  own  oonnootioB,  hot  timngbont  the  land,  by  bis  nble  and 
snocossfU  editorial  management  of  the  Onanerly. 

Tbb  Natiobal  Mk^kmu,  dnotod  to  Rtl%giom,ZAt»rtttur§, 
ami  AH,  is  the  name  of  the  new  monthly  ordered  to  be  pvb- 
lisbod  at  New  York  by  the  last  General  conference.  It  is  snffl* 
dent  gnarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  periodical  to  sute,  tbat 
Bov.  Abel  Ckevens,  the  editor,  mainUins  nadiminiahed  hia 
Binal  skin,  tact,  and  taste  in  his  new  spbere  of  labor.  Tbo 
typography  of  tbo  work  is  almost  fbnltless,  its  wood-onts  good, 
and  its  general  appearance  every  way  attraotive.  We  shall  refer 
to  It  again  soon. 

HxTBTt  MBBOBAMTt*  Maoazikb,  foT  August,  among  nn. 
morons  other  articles,  has  a  conple  of  paragraphs  on  the  adnl- 
toration  of  coffee  in  Paris,  from  which  we  learn  that  a  paste  is 
prepared  by  a  manufactory  there  of  about  the  consistency  of 
dongh  for  bread.  This  paste,  made  of  valneleas  fionr,  is  molded 
into  shape  like  the  coflbe  bean,  and  then  baked  tiU  it  takes  tbo 
color  of  parched  coffee.  Being  mixed  witb  the  gennine  article, 
it  sells  at  a  fine  advance,  is  seldom  or  never  detected,  and  helps 
to  make  plausible  the  story  tbat  coffee  prepared  after  the  French 
fashion,  if  not  exactly  of  the  ordinary,  has  at  least  a  vrry 
peculiar  flavor!  ^ 

Thb  Kkickbbbooob,  for  StpUmhor,  snsUins  iU  wonted 
high  character,  and  is  replete  with  articlea,  grave  and  gay,  fh>m 
the  editor  and  his  contributors. 

Thb  WBfTiUBaTBB  Bbtxbw,  for  Julp,  in  its  list  of  twelve 
articles,  contains  one  entitled  the  Restoration  of  Belief,  which 
we  have  glanced  over,  and  which,  we  regret  to  add,  only  con- 
firms our  previous  view  of  the  gradual  but  certain  sliding  of 
this  quarUrly  into  the  lowest  deeps  of  skepticism. 

Tbb  Linxo  Aob,  No.  431,  among  a  largo  variety  of  won* 
soloeted  articles,  has  a  poetical  figment  caUed  Life,  fkom  wbiob 
wo  take  two  stanxaa: 

"  If  the  tiny  stream  be  dry, 
Trickling  no  more  merrily 
The  green  fields  and  woodlands  over. 
But  lies  beneath  its  cover- 
Then  the  rivor,  sluggish,  weary, 
Bcareo  moves  on  its  pathway  dreary. 
Thus  if  each  swift  day  no  mora 
YieM  iu  tribute  to  life*fe  store, 
If  each  little  act  be  slt|fated, 
And  at  night,  its  torob  nnlighted, 
Beam  not  with  troth  and  glory, 
Life  wlU  bo  an  idle  story." 
EuZA  CoOK,  for  J%lp,  is,  as  usual,  filled  with  good  thinp. 
Here  is  a  paragraph  on  how  bappineaa  may  be  attained:  "  There 
ia  one  way  of  attaining  what  we  may  term,  if  not  otter  at  least 
mortal  bappineaa — ^It  is  this,  a  tiuetre  and  mmrtlaxing  oetivitp 
for  the  happineee  ef  othere.    In  that  one  maxim  ia  concen- 
trated whatever  is  noble  in  morality,  sublime  in  religion,  or 
unanswerable  in  troth.    In  that  pursuit  we  have  all  acope  for 
whatever  ia  excellent  in  our  hearta,  and  none  for  the  petty 
paaaiona  which  our  nature  ia  heir  to.    Thua  engaged,  whatever 
be  onr  errora,  there  will  be  nobility,  not  weakneaa,  in  our  re- 
morse; whatever  our  failure,  virtue  not  aelfiahneaa  in  onr  regret; 
and,  in  aucceaa,  vanity  itself  will  become  holy  and  triumph 
eteraal.'* 

Thb  Wbslbtah  Mbthodist  Maoazirb,  published  monthly 
at  London,  can  be  foraiahed  to  aubacribers  at  Cincinnati  or  the 
vicinity  at  three  dollara  per  year. 
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Tbk  printer  nj*  he  mut  have  cut  Table— not  the  veritable, 
•eratohed-np,  venerifble  eld  pieee  of  pine  which  holdi  np  our 
laad-boz  and  inkitaad,  bat  the  fUl  aom,  and  the  lani  total  of 
one  hnadred  and  fofty*eigbt  linee  of  matter,  with  which  to  eke 
oat  the  laat  page  of  thie  anmber  that  now,  oooaideiate  lady* 
lief  before  yon.  **  Mmtt  have  copy:"  well,  qf  cevrM,  we  matt 
write  fome  then,  albeit  we  feel  verr  little  in  the  mood.  "  Of 
conne  " — whose  hobby,  exoept  oar  own,  are  thoM  wordsT  How 
many  men  there  are,  tpeoially  pobtio  apeakers,  who  are  forever 
niinf  the  words  *< of  coarse,"  "therefore,"  "  wherefiMe,"  ete.t 
Every  body  has  a  hobby— some  have  it  in  words,  some  in  one 
thing,  and  some  in  another.  Of  the  philosophical  Faley  it  U 
said  that  angling  was  his  hobby.  Ue  oonid  impale  an  antag- 
onist on  the  boms  of  a  dilemma,  althongfa  he  mnch  prefened 
impaling  a  minnow  or  lish  on  his  hook.  Of  another  eToellent 
thoogh  less  distingnished  Boglish  clergyman,  Bev.  George  Har- 
vest, it  is  recorded  that  on  his  marriage  morning,  wlien  he 
ooght  to  have  been  at  the  altar  in  the  gay  trim  of  a  bridegroom, 
he  was  foond  sitting  in  a  state  of  dishabille,  crowned  with  a 
worsted  wig  and  a  red  night-e^),  and  his  pockets  crammed 
with  pieces  of  bacon  and  fish-worms,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
brook,  he  having  ntterly  forgotten  the  trifling  engagement  he 
had  made  with  tiie  lady,  wiu>  from  that  time  forth  resigned  her 
claims  on  George,  and  told  him  that,  as  he  loved  fish  and  fish- 
ing better  than  her,  she  should  not  troable  him,  or  in  the  least 
inurrnpt  his  devotions  toward  his  finny  iriends. 

Varions  as  men  and  the  tastes  of  men  are  the  hobbies  in  this 
world.  One  man's  hobby  is  his  books.  Every  thing  new  or 
rare  in  the  pnblishing  line  most  be  porcliased  and  placed  on  his 
shelves,  thongh  the  pnrchaser  may  never  have  time  for  any 
thing  bnt  a  hasty  perosal  of  the  title-page.  Another  man's 
hobby  is  his  pictnres.  Every  nook  and  comer  of  his  boose  has 
a  painting  or  engraving  in  it.  Every  book  and  box  is  crammed 
with  some  rare,  antiqne,  or  singnlar  pictare.  Ue  is  learned, 
ay,  extremely  learned,  in  oils  and  painu,  in  brashes  and  canvas. 
His  reverence  for  the  old  masters  is  proibnnd;  bnt  if  a  modem 
painting  have  dost  or  cobwebs  over  it,  it  is  possible  his  consid- 
eration for  his  hobby  may  even  snflhr  him  to  be  taken  in.  A 
third  believes  in  autographs.  Every  man  he  meets  he  pesters 
for  his  handwriting.  His  old  copy-book  is  fUl  of  lines,  marks, 
and  slgnatnres.  He  is  always  alive  to  his  snboeet— always 
wishing  an  introdootion  to  some  great  man-~always  a  boia.  A 
fourth  has  music  as  his  hobby.  Nothing  bnt  soond  snito  him. 
Literature,  love,  the  arts,  nothing  except  his  own  selected  art, 
has  any  attractions  for  him.  Bnt  without  swelling  our  list  of 
hobbies  to  an  unreasonable  extent*  are  they  of  any  use  at  all? 
Who  will  answerl  Perhaps  they  answer  some  good  end.  For 
what  would  become  of  the  printers  and  authors  if  no  man 
bought  move  books  than  he  conkl  readt  What  wonM  become 
of  the  multitude  of  pictures  and  paintings  in  the  world  if  none 
bnt  amateurs  or  good  judges  bought  themi 

Apropos  to  this  iubjeot,  a  conespondent  asks  why  it  is  that 
there  are  so  many  men  in  these  modem  days  who  are  seeking 
after  large  and  beantifully  sounding  titles.  "For  instance  in 
the  use  of  the  title  D.  D.,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  just  now  in  great 
perplexity.  I  am  strongly  desirous  of  honoring  all  men  In  the 
best  way  I  know,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  their  menu.  But 
how  am  I  to  proceedl  What  am  I  to  do  when  two  or  more  of 
our  time>honored  universities,  in  the  superabundance  of  their 
good-will,  confer  the  second  pair  of  D.  D.'s  upon  gifled  clergy- 
meni  How  am  I  to  act  when  I  write  to  a  great  and  good  man, 
and  I  know  several  such,  who  flourish  under  the  advantage  of 
two  seu  of  D.  D.*s?  Shall  I,  for  example,  in  addressing  a  cler- 
gyman by  the  name  of  Theophilns  Smith,  write  his  name  thus, 
*  Rev.  Theophilus  Smith,  D.  D.,  D.  D.,'  or  '  Bev.  Theophilas 
Smith,  4  D.,*  or  *  Rev.  Dr.  Theophilas  Smith,  D.  D.,'  or  *  D.  D. 
Theophilns  Smith,  D.  D.V  What  is  to  be  donel  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do.  I  see  by  some  of  the  newspapers 
that  this  same  subject  which  now  pussies  me  is  also  pusxling 
and  distressing  others.  As  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  are  a  man  of 
sagaeity— pardon  any  personal  allusions  or  compliment*— I 
thou^t  I  woold  write  you,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  unburden 
my  mind,  though  I  confeis  that  your  time,  in  my  estimation,  is 


too  mooh  taken  np  to  disouss  the  sobject  to  that  exieat  wHdk 
its  great  magnitude  detaiands." 

Our  correspondent  is  right  in  his  guesses,  and  we  nmst  kavt 
to  less  ooeopied  pens  and  better  heads  the  true  dev«bpa«rt 
of  the  two  topies  just  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  ferafoiag  pus. 
graphs.  So  plenty  and  so  cheap  are  titles  nowadays,  that  a  nss 
with  no  Utle  wiU,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  considered  the  baa* 
orabla  exception,  and  traated  with  that  deforeace  wlueh  hh 
isolated  position  demands. 

Our  engravings  for  the  month  must  proelaim  their  owa  mrili. 
Otaeinnati  is  entirely  new,  having  been  engraved  fion  a  dn«. 
ing  gotten  up  by  our  enterprising  friend  Middletoa,  Wabol. 
street.  It  presento  our  city  jmt  as  it  now  is,  and  will  iapreit 
upon  close  laspeetion,  although  at  first  ^aaoe  it  does  not  naks  s 
bad  Impression  at  all. 

When  will  porenu  loam  the  foUy  of  frightoaiag  childno  is 
order  to  the  proper  management  of  themi  la  a  rsesat  anailKi 
of  ^  foreign  monthly  we  find  a  long  article  on  Child  Fsan,  is 
which  the  writer  cites  several  instances  of  the  awfol  sfiaetisf 
using  fright  as  a  oorrective  of  disobedience  and  the  liks.  As 
incident  is  given  of  a  small  child  being  frightened  to  death  br 
having  an  old  white  bag  stuffed  and  placed  at  the  loot  sf  in 
bed.  lu  mother  had  gone  ont  to  spend  the  eveaiag,  aad  tbs 
servant-girl,  wishing  also  to  spend  the  evening  with  tone  of 
her  friends  who  had  oaUed  upon  her,  detensined  sha  woald  sol 
be  teased  with  the  rostlessness  of  the  sleepy  little  child.  80 
taking  It  into  its  mother's  bed-room,  the  innocent  thiof  vu 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  the  bag  or  apparitioa  st  tbi 
fbot.  At  the  return  of  the  mother  eariy  in  the  evenini,  ite 
hnixied  to  embrace  her  infant,  when  what  was  her  borrar  is 
behohiing  iu  hands  ootstretched,  iu  eyes  wide  open  sod  itill 
and  glassy,  and  life  entirely  fied!  That  servan^girl  woold  havf 
been  served  right  had  a  death-warrant  been  issued  oa  hsr,  or 
had  she  been  arrested  aad  imprisoned  for  lifb.  Nothiof  beki 
so  absnrd  and  contemptible  as  the  practice  eoBBoa  with  siaar 
parente  of  telling  their  children  when  disobedient  or  tmbh- 
some  that  the  black  man  will  come  and  take  tbeai  oC  Oi 
the  part  of  the  child  it  excites  a  groundless  fbar,  aad  oa  tho 
part  of  the  parent  it  is  the  commission  of  a  deliberau  blM- 
hood,  as  no  black  man  will  come  whatever  the  eondaetortbe 
child.  Out  upon  the  father  or  mother  who,  to  paichaie  a  tea- 
porary  peace,  or  to  stop  a  little  peevishaem  or  fietiUasM  isa 
child,  will  resort  to  such  pemioions  and  rahMOS  ■sssana  of 
disoiplinel 

Two  numben  more  and  we  complete  the  twelfth  folsm  of 
our  periodical.  With  regard  to  the  fVituro,  or  in  itfacoM  is 
any  particular  circumstances  annrounding  us,  we  do  notdeoa  it 
necessary  to  speak  at  large.  Competition,  it  is  said  is  msitss- 
tile  circles,  is  the  Ufe  of  trade.  We  hope,  whatevsr  of  thU 
we  may  have,  to  afford  aa  heretofore  to  our  raadsn  tbo  mr 
best  that  we  may  be  able  to  procure,  and  to  make  das  neon- 
pense  of  all  that  we  receive.  We  shall  spare  no  efibit  to leador 
the  Repository  instmotive  and  attractive.  In  order  to  woeow, 
however,  we  most  have  the  hearty  00-operation  of  oor  pstmi 
and  friends.  We  trust  that  aU  such  wiU  lend  ns  a  pronpt  holp- 
ing  hand.  Now  more  than  ever  we  need  their  4»^pm^ 
and  most  cordially  wiU  we  thank  them  for  it.  Frisadi  ssd 
brethren,  unite  with  ns  in  making  the  Bepoutory  aU  thst  neh 
a  periodical  shoald  be,  and  all  that  our  wives  and  dssfbun 
demand  of  us.  It  can  be  done.  Nothing  is  waatiag  bat  s  ri{- 
oroos,  united  efibrt  to  place  It  in  the  front  rank  of  Americss 
periodical  literature.  Let  ua  not  aee  it  fail  for  vast  of  pnpcr 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  members  and  ministiy  of  vu  , 
Church.  Let  ns  do  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  oafhi  to*J  j 
and  not  yiehi  oorsehres  to  supineness  or  indolsnoo  in  thU  food 
cause. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  or  Life  anoar  tho 
Lowly,*'  has  surpassed  in  iu  circulation  any  other  Amtiieis 
work  with  whose  tiUe  we  are  familiar.  Several  editiooi  hvn 
been  gotten  np  in  England  aad  Canada,  and  over  on«  hondied 
thousand  copies,  or  more  than  two  hundred  thousaad  tolsfliw, 
as  the  work  is  two-volumed,  have  been  disposed  of.  Sbo  bw 
netted  some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  doUari  cash  hemlf 
already,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Mrs.  Stows  ia  s  dsufhtsr  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Lyman  Beocher. 
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JoBir  Ekort  vas  born  in  Maryland,  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1789.  His  father  and  mother  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnrch.  The 
father  was  a  class-leader  in  the  Oharch.  The 
mother  was  a  woman  of  noble  heart,  of  generous 
spirit,  of  strong  mind,  and  of  sincere  piety.  Their 
house  had  long  been  the  home  of  the  early  coadju- 
tors in  their  itinerant  yisits  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maiyland.  The  children  were  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  the  company  and  conyersation  of  these 
holy  men  of  God,  and  to  the  hallowing  exercises  of 
family  devotion. 

Thus  early  trained  in  the  doctrines  ana  usages, 
and  subjected  to  the  influences  of  the  Church,  they 
were  easily  susceptible  of  religious  impressions, 
and  exhibited  early  an  affinity  for  Methodism. 
They  were  accustomed  to  attend,  with  their  parents, 
class  meetings,  love-feasts,  quarterly  meetings,  and 
camp  meetings.  Two  of  the  children  were  con- 
verted at  home  during  family  prayer,  and  others  at 
very  early  ages  were  converted  at  social  and  public 
meetings,  and  became  excellent  and  exemplary 
Christians. 

The  father  it  seems  had  some  notions  very  com- 
mon, but  altogether  erroneous,  respecting  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  Instead  of  giving  his  children  a 
thorough  and  general  education,  qualifying  them 
for  any  business  or  profession  in  life,  and  then 
leaving  them,  when  they  should  become  of  age,  to 
choose  for  themselves  a  profession,  according  to 
their  own  taste,  inclination,  or  judgment,  he  classi- 
fied his  children,  when  at  a  very  early  age,  for  dif- 
ferent pursuits  and  professions,  and  tiien  educated 
each  one  for  the  specific  department  of  business  to 
which  he  had  appointed  him.  One  was  to  be  a 
fanner,  one  a  merchant,  one  a  doctor,  one  a  states- 
man, and  one  a  lawyer.  In  this  capricious  allot- 
ment John  was  set  apart  for  the  lawyer.  His  edu- 
cation, therefore,  was  directed  to  this  specific  end. 
At  the  early  age  of  tea  years  he  was  sent  from 
home  to  attend  a  classical  school.  Fortunately, 
though  designed  for  a  specific  profession,  his  edu- 
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cation  was  conducted  by  his  teachers  on  a  classical 
and  very  liberal  scale. 

He  spent  four  years  at  a  classical  academy  at 
Baston,  Md.;  one  year  at  an  academy  in  Strasburg, 
Penn.;  and  two  years  at  Washington  College,  east- 
em  shore  of  Maryland.  During  these  seven  years 
he  was  thoroughly  trained  in  a  liberal  course  of 
study.  At  the  close  of  his  academic  course  he 
entered  as  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of  Richard 
Tilghman  Earle,  Esq.,  of  Centerville,  Md.  Having 
pursued  diligently  and  thoroughly  the  study  of 
law  for  three  years,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
admitted  to  ihe  bar.  Immediately  he  opened  an 
office,  business  flowed  rapidly  on  him,  and  he  had 
every  prospect  of  rising  to  wealth  and  fame  in  the 
profession  which  his  father  had  chosen  for  him. 
But  a  change  came  over  his  spirit,  and  his  whole 
plan  of  life  was  modified. 

He  had  not  in  his  attention  to  the  classics  aban- 
doned the  Bible,  nor  in  his  devotion  to  the  law 
forgotten  the  Gospel.  His  mother  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  had  consecrated  him  to  the  Lord.  She 
had  hoped  he  might  become  a  minister  at  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God.  SDbe  had  constantly  prayed  for  him. 
The  influence  of  the  religious  impressions  he  had 
received  in  his  childhood  had  not  departed  from 
him.  While  at  school  at  Easton,  when  not  more 
than  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  during  a  religious 
excitement,  he  had  become  seriously  disposed,  and 
had  joined  a  Methodist  class,  consisting  of  small 
boys,  led  by  a  faithful  and  pious  man.  He  might 
have  continued  in  the  path  of  early  piety,  without 
deviation  or  retardation,  had  he  not  been  seduced 
by  a  classmate  to  do  an  act  which  wounded  his 
tender  conscience.  The  act  itself  was  wholly 
harmless,  merely  climbing  a  tree,  in  a  retired  wood, 
to  see  a  distant  horse-race.  But  he  thought  it 
wrong.  He,  however,  did  it,  and  thereby  violated 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  The  injury,  there- 
fore, to  him  was  as  great  as  though  he  had  com- 
mitted some  act  in  itself  criminal.  The  effect  on 
his  mind  was  unfortunate.  He  became  discour- 
aged, neglected  his  class,  gave  up  his  religious  pro- 
fession, and  returned  to  a  life  of  worldly  ambition. 

The  good  Spirit  did  not,  however,  give  him  up. 
It  followed  him  still,  nor  could  he  forget  the  prayers 
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and  instructions  of  his  pious  mother.  In  August, 
1806,  while  a  student  at  law,  he  attended  a  quar- 
terly meeting  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  family 
home.  It  was  a  season  of  gracious  revivalt  His 
brother  and  sister  had  shared  in  the  heavenly  vis- 
itation. He  had  been  for  some  time  unusually 
serious,  though  he  had  concealed  his  feelings  from 
the  family.  The  evening  before  the  commeoee- 
ment  of  the  meeting  there  was  a  social  gathering 
of  several  members  of  the  family  at  the  house  of 
an  elder  brother.  The  evening  was  spent  in  sing- 
ing, in  religious  conversation,  and  in  prayer.  John 
took  no  part  in  the  exercises;  but  remained  a  quiet, 
serious,  and  respectful  spectator.  Early  on  the 
ensuing  Sabbath  the  family  proceeded  to  love-feast 
John,  ^ough  not  yet  a  member  of  the  Church,  ac- 
companied them  by  invitation,  and  took  a  seat  in 
the  crowded  assembly.  In  the  course  of  the  exer- 
cises, Emoxy,  to  the  surprise  of  the  people,  arose 
from  his  seat,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  called 
God,  and  angels,  and  the  people  there  present,  to 
witness  that  he  had  that  day  determined  to  seek 
the  salvation  of  his  soul.  He  then  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  remained  during  the  love-feast,  silently 
praying  the  Lord  to  pardon  his  sins.  Much  inter- 
est was  excited  among  the  people  by  the  unex- 
pected and  interesting  circumstances  of  the  occa- 
sion. His  sisters,  who  sat  near  the  door,  when  they 
heard  his  voice,  and  knew  it  was  their  brother, 
were  nearly  overcome  with  emotion  and  joy.  A 
circle  of  pious,  devoted,  and  praying  Christians 
was  formed  about  him.  While  they  were  praying 
for  him,  he  suddenly  arose  from  his  knees,  and 
with  indescribable  composure  declared  that  he  felt 
peace  and  comfort.  A  smile  of  angelic  loveliness 
was  lighted  up  on  his  countenance.  He  was  the 
very  personification  of  peaceful,  tranquil  bliss. 
From  this  happy  moment  his  course  was  onward 
and  upward.  He  led  ever  after  a  life  of  piety  and 
of  active  Christian  zeal.  He  was  always  in  the 
way  of  duty,  never  deviating  from  the  path  of 
righteousness. 

Soon  after  his  conversion  he  was  appointed  class- 
leader,  an  office  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qual- 
ified. Believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  labor  still 
more  extensively  for  the  salvatidn  of  the  people, 
he  obtained  license  to  preach  in  a  local  capacity. 
While  yet  a  student  at  law,  he  preaghed  evexy  Sun- 
day, either  in  the  town  where  he  resided  or  some 
place  in  the  neighboring  country.  Continuing  his 
practice  of  preaching  Sunday  idfter  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law,  he  began  soon  to  feel  a  desire 
to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  But  his  course  in  this  direction  was 
encompassed  by  difficulties.  To  abandon  his  legal 
profession  and  lucrative  practice  would  subject  him 
to  great  personal  sacrifices.  He  was  in  the  line  of 
safe  precedents,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  honor, 
fame,  and  fortune.  His  talents  were  of  the  highest 
Older,  his  reputation  unsullied,  his  popularity  rap- 
idly increasing,  and  his  success  certain.  To  be- 
come an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  he  must  aban- 


don  his   position,  with  all   its  advantages  and 
prospects. 

All  these  sacrifices,  however,  he  could  cheerfully 
make.  All  the  privations  and  inconveniences  of 
an  itinerant  life  he  could  with  fortitude  endun. 
But  there  was  in  his  way  another  difficulty  of  fonni- 
dable  import  His  father  flatly  and  plumply  re- 
fused consent  to  his  becoming  a  traveling  preacher. 
What  could  he  do?  No  man  held  in  higher  le- 
speet  than  did  John  Emory  parental  authoritj; 
yet  he  acknowledged  a  law  higher  still— a  law  em- 
anating from  the  authority  that  is  over  all,  and 
made  known  to  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God  openting 
on  his  heart  He  had  the  witness  of  the  diyine 
Spirit  testifying  through  his  conscience  that  be 
was  called  to  preach.  While  he  conceded,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  order  of  civilised  sociefy,  the 
right  of  his  father  to  control  his  business  pursuits 
during  his  minority,  he  could  not  acknowledge  any 
such  right  to  form  for  him  any  engagements  to 
extend  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  to 
dictate  his  course  of  life  after  he  had  passed  to  the 
age  of  independent  manhood.  During  his  twenty- 
first  year  he  suffered  most  intensely  from  conflicting 
emotions.  He  would  most  willingly  do  all  in  his 
power  to  gratify  the*  feelings  and  meet  the  wishes 
of  his  father;  but  he  could  not  refhun  from  giTing 
up  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministiy.  After 
much  "reading,  prayer,  and  meditation,  he  made  i 
covenant  on  his  knees,  wrote  and  signed  it,  to  gire 
up  the  law,"  and  become  a  preacher.  His  father 
was  sorely  displeased  at  the  decision  to  which  his 
son  had  come.  He  well-nigh  for  a  time  disowned 
him.  He  would  neither  hear  him  preach  nor  allov 
him  to  write  to  him.  The  day  of  reconciliation, 
however,  at  last  came.  Some  three  years  after  the 
son  had  entered  the  ministry  the  father  fell  sick. 
No  sooner  had  he  ascertained  that  his  end  was 
nigh,  than  he  dispatched  a  messenger  for  that  son 
whom  he  had  so  obstinately  discarded.  The  son 
hastened  home,  sat  down  by  the  bed  of  his  dying 
father,  watched  assiduously  over  him,  admioistered 
to  him  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  reoeired  his 
last  blessing,  and  saw  him  depart  in  peace  and  in 
hope  of  eternal  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1810,  on  the  very  week  of  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  Emory  joined  the  Philadel- 
phia conference.  The  first  two  years  of  his  min- 
istry he  traveled  on  the  circuits  csJled  Caroline  and 
Cambridge,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  For 
the  next  twelve  years  he  occupied  stations  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington,  Washington  City,  Annap- 
olis, and  Hagerstown.  Of  the  incidents  of  his  life 
during  th^  fourteen  years  he  spent  on  cireuits  and 
stations  we  have  no  ac^unt;  for  he  kept  no  journal. 
The  fact  that  he  remained  uniformly  in  each  station 
he  occupied  the  second  term  allowed  by  the  law  of 
itinerancy,  is  evidence  that  he  sustained  himself 
well  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life. 
The  fact  of  his  being  eleeted  by  the  Philadelphia 
conference,  when  he  was  barely  eligible  from  age, 
a  member  of  the  General  conference  of  1816,  and 
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of  his  being  appointed  bj  authority  of  the  General 
conference  of  1820  the  delegate  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  to  the  British  Wes- 
lejan  conference,  would  seem  to  exhibit  the  high 
rank  he  held  among  the  preachers. 

The  mission  to  England  was  a  work  of  much 
importance  and  great  delicacy.  Originallj  Meth- 
odism had  been  one  in  England  and  in  America. 
The  early  American  conferences  placed  the  name 
of  Wesley  on  their  Minutes,  and  acknowledged  him 
as  their  ecclesiastical  head,  and  willingly  obeyed 
his  wishes  in  all  matters  of  Church  organisation  and 
goremment.  After  some  few  years,  conceiving  that 
Mr.  Wesley,  from  his  great  distance  from  America, 
and  his  want  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  ever- 
changing  circumstances  of  a  new  world,  like  Amer- 
ica, could  not  be  qualified  to  make  wise  and  prudent 
decisions  on  various  matters  relating  to  American 
matters,  and  fearing  lest,  should  they  continue  to  ac- 
acknowledge  his  jurisdiction,  he  might  claim  the 
light  to  recal  Mr.  Asbuxy,  and  appoint  to  the  su- 
perintendency  some  one  not  agreeable  to  the  Amer- 
ican conference,  they  dropped  his  name  from  their 
Minutes,  and  so,  in  effect,  dissolved  all  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  the  British  Methodists.  No  official 
intercourse  had  been  held  between  the  British  and 
American  connections  for  many  years.  In  the  mean 
time  serious  difficulties  had  occurred  between  the 
preachers  of  the  American  and  those  of  the  British 
connection  in  Canada.  As  early  as  1791  mission- 
aries had  been  sent  from  the  conferences  in  the 
United  States  to  Canada.  Success  had  attended 
their  labors,  societies  had  been  organized,  and  cir- 
cuits and  districts  formed.  In  1820  there  were  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  two  districts,  about 
twenty  circuits  and  stations,  nearly  thirty  preach- 
ers, and  upward  of  five  thousand  members.  Yet 
there  was  still  room  in  the  Canadian  provinces  for 
a  greater  number  of  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  British 
connection  had,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  began,  about  1812,  to  send  missionaries  to 
Canada.  Unfortunately  difficulties  soon  sprung  up 
between  the  British  missionaries  and  the  American 
preachers  in  Canada.  The  parties  often  came  in 
ecclesiastical  collision.  The  British  missionaries, 
instead  of  entering  on  unoccupied  ground,  began 
to  interfere  with  the  societies  already  formed,  and 
occupy  the  churches  alreatdy  built  by  the  American 
connection.  Each  party  had  its  adherents  among 
the  people.  Some  of  the  Canadians  adhered  to  the 
British  missionaries  on  account  of  political  sympa- 
thies. Others  adhered  to  the  American  connection 
on  account  of  old  associations,  of  gratitude,  and  of 
sincere  affection.  Soon,  therefore,  a  condition  of 
things  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  all  religious  prosperity,  and  uncongenial  to 
Christian  feeling,  began  to  exist.  To  effect  a  settle- 
ment of  these  difficulties,  and  to  renew  the  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Methodist  community,  the  General  conference  of 
1820  resolved  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Bntish 


conference,  with  instructions  "  to  endeavor,  by  all 
prudent  and  practicable  means,  to  effect  an  amica- 
ble and  permanent  adjustment  of  the  unpleasant 
difficulties  existing  in  Canada,"  and  to  propose,  in 
order  to  restore  and  preserve  friendly  and  harmo- 
nious relations  between  the  British  and  American 
connections,  a  mutual  interchange  of  delegates 
every  four  yefkrs.  The  Board  of  Bishops  were 
authorised  to  appoint  the  man  who,  in  their  judg- 
ment, would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing the  objects  of  this  mission.  They  unan- 
imously selected  Emory;  and  never  was  a  selection 
more  fortunate.  He  was  yet  but  a  young  man, 
hardly  passed  the  age  of  thirty,  yet  his  talents, 
his  prudence,  his  learning,  and  his  urbanity  marked 
him  as  the  one  most  likely  of  all  men  in  Uie  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  British  conference,  and  to  effect  the 
object  of  the  General  conference* 

Mr.  Emory  on  his  arrival  in  England  held  an 
interview  with  the  Missionazy  Committee  at  Lon- 
don, and  then  proceeded  to  meet  the  British  con- 
ference at  Liverpool.  His  success  was  triumphant. 
He  obtained  of  the  Missionary  Committee  apd  of 
the  conference  all  he  could  reasonably  ask,  and 
accomplished  all  the  American  conference  could 
hope.  A  settiement  of  the  Canadian  difficulties, 
on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  General  conference  in 
their  instructions  to  Mr.  Emory,  was  readily  ef- 
fected. The  Canadian  territory  was  divided.  The 
British  took  Lower  and  the  Americans  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  the  ministers  of  each  connection  devoted 
their  services  to  their  own  province. 

The  impression  made  by  Mr.  Emory  on  the  Brit- 
ish conference  was  most  favorable  to  himself  and 
to  the  American  Church,  whose  minister  he  was. 
He  was  treated  with  uncommon  attention  and  with 
great  consideration.  His  address  before  the  con- 
ference, explaining  the  objects  of  his  mission,  was 
a  masterly  exhibition  of  the  origin,  progress,  suc- 
cess, and  prospects  of  American  Methodism.  His 
sermon  before  the  conference,  preached  and  after- 
ward published  at  their  request.  Was  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  pulpit  oratory  ever  exhibited  in 
England  or  America.  It  received  the  highest  en- 
comiums from  Clarke,  Watson,  Benson,  and  others, 
whose  names  stand  highest  among  the  illustrious 
successors  of  Wesley. 

At  the  General  conference  of  1824  Mr.  Emory 
was  elected  Assistant  Agent  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  and  in  1828  he  was  promoted  to  the  place 
of  Pribcipal  Agent.  In  the  office  of  book  agent 
he  exhibited  a  comprehensiveness  of  plan  and  an 
energy  of  execution  which  have  never  been  equaled 
by  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors.  When 
he  entered  the  Concern,  a  common  store,  with  a 
counting-room  in  the  rear,  sufficed  for  the  transac- 
action  of  all  the  business  in  the  establishment. 
The  books  were  printed  at  other  offices,  on  contract. 
They  were  bound  in  the  basement  of  the  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  in  Crosby-street,  and  then  conveyed  in  a 
wheelbarrow  to  tiie  Book-Boom,  in  Fulton-street. 
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How  many  persons  were  employed  about  the  estab- 
lishment at  that  time  I  know  not.  There  could 
not,  however,  have  been  a  very  large  force;  for  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Soule,  on  retiring  from  the  office  in 
1820,  reports  to  the  General  conference  that  he  and 
his  associate  had  not  only  performed  the  editorial 
labor  and  various  branches  of  clerkship,  but  had 
actually,  with  their  own  hands,  did  the  packing, 
hooping,  and  shipping  of  the  boxes.  When  Mr. 
Emory  retired  from  the  Concern  in  1832,  it  had 
become  the  largest  book  establishment  in  the  United 
States,  employing  nearly  two  hundred  persons,  and 
a  capital  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Emory  introduced  an  entire  new  and 
efficient  system  of  operations.  He  infused  into  the 
Concern  an  energy  which  has  made  it,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  loss  it  suffered  by  the  de- 
structive fire  in  1836,  second  to  few,  if  any,  pub- 
lishing establishment  in  the  world. 

His  literary  duties  in  the  Book  Concern  were 
discharged  with  great  ability  and  satisfaction.  He 
selected  the  books  for  publication  with  great  care 
and  much  discrimination.  The  Methodist  Maga- 
zine, which  had  been  commenced  in  1818,  and  had 
been  usually  made  up  of  extracts  from  other  works, 
and  of  miscellaneous  articles,  he  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  quarterly  review,  and  occupied  its 
pages  with  subjects  of  general  and  permanent 
interest.  He  employed,  so  far  as  could  be  expected 
from  his  multifarious  engagements  and  feeble  health, 
his  own  pen  to  enrich  its  pages.  Many  of  the  arti- 
cles extant  from  his  pen,  either  in  the  pages  of  the 
Review  or  in  other  forms,  partake  of  the  character 
of  controversy  more  largely  than  is  agreeable  to 
most  readers.  Controversy,  however,  was  not  the 
passion  of  Emory.  He  entered  the  field  only  to  avert 
or  repel  the  attacks  of  enemies  on  the  Church,  to 
whose  doctrines  and  Discipline  he  was  most  ardently 
attached.  It  was  his  lot  to  live  during  the  evil  days, 
when  excitement  in  relation  to  Church  government 
was  highly  intense.  In  the  contest  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as 
the  Radical  controversy,  which  culminated  in  1828, 
and  resulted  in  a  large  secession  from  the  Church, 
Emory  stood  forth  in  the  front  ranks  as  one  of  the 
master-spirits  in  vindication  of  "our  fathers,"  and 
in  defense  of  the  system  of  Church  government  be- 
queathed to  their  sons  by  Asbury  and  his  early 
coadjutors.  The  war  was  waged  on  the  part  of  the 
"Reformers,"  as  they  chose  to  style  themselves, 
with  the  most  intense  bitterness.  The  most  des- 
perate assaults  were  made  on  the  Church,  and  the 
most  violent  attacks  on  the  good  and  great  men 
who  had  founded  it,  and  who  had  devoted  their  all 
to  its  edification. 

Manfully,  boldly,  chivalrously  stepped  forward 
Emory  in  defense.  He  brought  to  bear  in  the  con- 
test talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  temper  of 
the  smoothest  yet  keenest  edge.  Gallantly  did  he 
sustain  the  cause— successfully  did  he  conduct  the 
defense.  When  the  battle  was  over,  he  retired 
from  the  contest  crowned  with  laurels,  and  laden 


with  the  blessings  of  those  who  respect  Uie  mem- 
ory of  Asbury,  and  love  the  institutions  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  did  not,  however,  idlj- re- 
pose on  his  laurels.  He  was  constantly  on  the 
watch  against  either  assault  or  surprise.  He  was 
preparing  at  the  time  of  his  death  for  tbe  defense 
of  the  Church  against  attacks  from  those  irho,  in 
their  arrogance,  please  to  assume  for  themselyes 
only  the  right  by  "uninterrupted  succession  from 
the  apostles  "  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  Qod. 
But  his  sudden  death  left  this  work  unfinished. 

According  to  the  usage  at  that  time,  Mr.  Emo^ 
could  remain  in  the  Book  Concern  only  eight  years. 
As  the  time  of  his  retiring  from  the  establishment 
grew  near,  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  for  tal- 
ents and  energy  caused  numerous  and  vigorous 
efforts  to  be  made  to  secure  his  services  in  other 
departments  of  Christian  enterprise.  He  was  of- 
fered the  I'residency  of  Madison  College  at  Union- 
town,  of  Alleghany  College  at  Meadville,  and  of 
Randolph  Macon  College  in  Virginia.  Bat  fearing 
the  confinement  to  the  duties  of  the  presidency  of 
a  literary  institution  might  utterly  prostrate  his 
health,  already  precarious,  he  declined  to  accept 
any  of  the  positions  offered  him,  with  the  intention 
of  enjoying  a  respite  from  care  and  labor,  till  he 
could  recruit  his  energies,  exhausted  by  too  close 
application  to  business  and  to  study.  But  he  was 
not  allowed  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  relaxation. 
At  the  General  conference  of  1832  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
was  an  office  neither  to  be  sought  nor  declined. 
An  office  of  so  great  dignity  and  of  so  efficient 
means  of  extensive  usefulness  could  only  be  ac- 
cepted, and  its  responsible  duties  discharged  to  the 
best  of  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  ability. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  he  came  into  the  office 
of  bishop  with  very  superior  qualifications.  In 
literary  acquirements  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of 
all  his  predecessors  and  colleagues.  He  had  had 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  thorough  training  in 
a  full  and  judicious  course  of  academic  education. 
By  classical  study  he  had  acquired  habits  of  ac- 
curacy, taste,  and  discriminatioiL  By  legal  study 
he  had  acquired  critical  and  logical  acumen.  By 
general  reading  he  had  become  acquainted  vith 
the  whole  range  of  science,  literature  and  art  By 
his  position  in  the  Book  Concern  he  had  acqaiied 
habits  of  application  to  all  the  details  of  business. 
By  his  controversy  with  the  Radicals  he  had  be- 
come acquainted,  more  fully  than  any  other  man 
in  America,  with  the  theory  of  Church  government 
He  was,  therefore,  deficient  in  no  branch  of  knowl- 
edge available  in  his  important  position.  He  ex- 
celled in  com^BJSS  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind 
Standing  at  the  center,  he  could  comprehend  at  one 
view  all  the  interests  of  the  Church,  diversified  by 
physical  and  moral  circumstances.  He  could  bring 
his  varied  acquisitions  and  his  indomitable  energy 
to  bear  on  the  cause  of  missions,  of  Sunday  schools, 
of  education,  of  the  Book  Concern,  on  the  b«t 
means  to  secure  the  property  of  the  Church  m 
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meeting-houseB  and  parsonages,  and  on  the  efficient 
administration  of  Piscipline. 

He  was  a  man  of  progressiye  mind,  a  moTement 
man,  a  tme  reformer.  He  believed  Methodism  the 
"child  of  Providence,"  and  nnder  obligation  to  fol- 
low wherever  Providence  might  lead.  He  would 
not  hesitate  to  change  a  rule  of  Church  discipline 
whenever,  from  a  change  of  circumstances,  it  might 
become  imperative  or  expedient  He  would  ad- 
vocate such  occasional  modifications  in  our  econ- 
omy and  usages  as  would  enable  us  to  keep  fully 
up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  demands  of 
the  times. 

While,  however,  he  was  for  progress,  he  was  also 
the  least  possibly  disposed  to  rash,  hasty,  and  ill- 
advised  movements.  He  was  no  Utopian  theorist, 
no  visionary  fanatic,  no  restless  innovator,  no  ran- 
dom experimenter.  All  his  plans  were  well  ma- 
tared,  feasible,  and  of  evident  utility. 

He  was  eminently  calculated  to  become  the  lead- 
ing champion  of  the  Church,  the  master-spirit  of 
the  Episcopacy.  His  positions  were  so  well  chosen, 
his  measures  so  judicious,  his  expositions  so  clear, 
and  his  reasons  so  cogent,  that  he  was  sure  to  bring 
all  who  would  listen  to  him  into  coincidence  with 
his  views  and  to  the  support  of  his  measures.  He 
would,  therefore,  have  succeeded  in  stamping  all 
the  measures  of  the  Church  with  the  impress  of  his 
own  power  and  energy. 

Whatever  influence  he  might  acquire,  he  would 
not  fail  to  maintain.  He  tiever  would  be  caught 
at  surprise,  and  thereby  suffer  his  reputation  to  be 
impaired.  He  was  ever  ready  for  any  emergency, 
ever  prepared  for  any  exigency.  He  never  would 
commit  blunders,  and  thereby  weaken  the  confi- 
dence others  might  have  in  his  decisions. 

He  had  the  independence,  the  moral  courage  to 
dare  where  others  would  recoil,  and  to  decide  where 
others  would  hesitate.  He  would  not,  therefore, 
like  some,  suffer  the  season  of  successful  action  to 
pass  while  he  was  hesitating  and  deliberating. 
Prompitude,  energy,  and  perseverance  were  charac- 
teristic traits  in  his  mind. 

His  influence  was  greatly  increased  by  the  confi- 
dence which  all  who  knew  him  entertained  in  his 
piety,  his  sincerity,  his  devotion  to  the  interest 
of  the  Church,  and  in  the  purity  of  his  motives. 
None  could  suspect  him  of  selfishness  in  any  of  his 
views,  or  of  sinister  designs  in  any  of  his  measures. 

Hy  personal  acquaintance  with  him  was  limited. 
I  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  on  a 
few  occasions,  among  which  were  two  affording  me 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  peculiar  talents.  One  was  in  1630,  at  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Wesleyan  University,  of  whose  Board 
of  Trustees  he  was  a  member;  and  the  other  was  in 
1835,  at  the  session  of  the  Maine  conference,  at 
which  he  presided. 

In  the  debate  on  the  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity he  took  an  active  part,  exhibiting  very  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  educational 
enterprises,  but  betraying  some  want  of  experience 


in  the  practical  details  of  college  instruction  and 
discipline.  At  the  conference  at  Bangor,  in  1835, 
he  presided  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Never 
have  I  seen  the  presiding  officer  of  any  deliberative 
body  render  himself  so  useful  and  agreeable.  Dur- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  conference  he  gave,  on 
several  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  opinions 
which,  for  clearness,  accuracy,  and  precision  of 
application,  might  stand,  with  honor,  comparison 
with  the  matured  and  carefully  written  opinions  of 
Marshall  or  Story  on  questions  of  civil  and  common 
law.  By  the  request  of  the  conference,  he  preached 
a  sermon  in  memory  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor,  the 
beloved  and  venerated  M'Kendree.  The  sermon  was 
one  of  the  best  I  ever  heard.  It  was  a  model— a 
specimen  of  a  chaste,  eloquent,  evangelical  sermon. 

In  power  of  analysis  Bishop  Emory  excelled  all 
men  whom  I  ever  heard,  either  in  debate  or  in  the 
pulpit.  He  would  examine  a  subject  in  all  its 
parts,  bearings,  and  tendencies.  He  would  hold  it 
up  before  the  mind  in  every  possible  light.  He 
would  turn  it  around  and  around,  so  as  to  exhibit 
eveiy  possible  face.  He  would  cleave  it  down,  as 
the  geologist  would  a  mineral,  to  its  primitive  form. 
He  would  melt  it  in  the  crucible;  he  would  detect 
all  the  elements  of  its  composition,  and  determine 
their  proportions  by  weight  and  by  measure.  Truth 
and  error  could  not  long  remain  intertwined  in  his 
hand.  He  would  find  the  thread,  disentangle  the 
snarl,  and  present  before  you  the  skein  clear, 
straight,  and  smooth.  The  Gordian  knot  would 
yield  to  him  without  the  application  of  the  knife. 

While,  however,  his  power  of  analysis  was  extra- 
ordinaiy,  he  did  not  excel  in  synthesis.  His  argu- 
ments were  not  deficient  in  point;  but  they  had  too 
many  points.  He  was  not  skilled  in  plain,  direct, 
precise,  cogent  reasoning  to  a  single  point.  He 
introduced  too  many  subjects  but  indirectly  bearing 
on  his  main  position.  Though  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  he  was  not  well  trained  in  mathematics. 
He  had  never  been  drilled  in  precise  and  rigid 
demonstration.  His  mind  had  never  been  molded 
in  the  forms  of  Euclidian  geometry.  Though, 
therefore,  his  arguments  were,  when  tiJcen  by  parts, 
fine  specimens  of  analysis,  accuracy,  and  discrim- 
ination, yet,  as  a  whole,  they  were  often  long,  tedi- 
ous, complicated,  and  inconclusive.  Had  his  early 
teachers  understood  the  character  of  his  mind,  |md 
trained  him  as  thoroughly  and  extensively  in  math- 
ematics as  they  did  in  languages,  he  would  have 
wielded  a  sword  of  fewer  edges,  but  heavier  and 
much  more  effective  for  execution. 

In  person,  Bishop  Emory  was  interesting  in  ap- 
pearance. He  was  small,  but  straight,  neat,  and 
perfectly  well  proportioned.  His  features  were  reg- 
ular and  handsome.  His  voice  was  pleasant,  but 
feeble.  He  could  not  be  heard  amid  noise  and 
confusion;  yet  so  distinct  was  his  enunciation, 
and  so  correct  were  his  sentences,  that  he  could 
easily  be  heard  and  understood  by  an  audience 
very  large,  if  quiet  His  manner  of  preaching  was 
energetic  and  forcible.    His  sermons  and  speeches 
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though  wholly  extemporaneous,  were  sufficientlj 
accurate  to  be  taken  down  bj  the  stenographer,  and 
published  just  as  they  were  delivered. 

He  was  a  man  of  slender  constitution  and  feeble 
health.  While  in  circuits  and  stations  he  had 
occasionally  to  desist  from  preaching  in  order  to 
recruit  While  in  the  Book  Agency  he  had  occa- 
sionally to  retire  for  relaxation.  While  traveling 
on  his  Episcopal  visitation  he  was  often  troubled 
with  absolute  inability  to  sleep.  On  stopping  for 
the  night,  he  would,  before  retiring,  go  about  his 
room,  and  fasten  every  loose  shutter,  and  rattling 
window,  and  creaking  door,  and  even  then,  per- 
haps, some  slight  noise  in  another  room  would 
entail  on  him  for  the  night  hopeless  wakefulness. 
Yet,  sick  or  well,  he  would  keep  up,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, his  regular  habits,  rising,  and  retiring,  and 
eating,  and  riding,  and  walking,  and  studying,  at 
the  same  hours,  day  after  day. 

He  was  distinguished  for  purity  and  consistency 
of  character.  The  man  who,  being  acquainted 
with  him,  could  suspect  him  of  selfish  or  sinister 
motive  must  be  deplorably  jealous,  or  very  badly 
depraved.  He  was  firm,  persevering,  and  always 
reliable.  To  what  he  deemed  right  he  would  ad- 
here; nor  could  you  coax,  buy,  or  drive  him,  though 
you  might  reason  him  from  his  position. 

Though  decided  in  opinion,  firm  in  purpose,  and 
persevering  in  execution,  yet  he  was  kind,  charit- 
able, and  benevolent  to  others.  He  would  rather 
convert  than  defeat  an  opponent.  If  he  must  over- 
throw his  adversary,  he  would  never  triumph  over 
him.    He  was  too  magnanimous  to  insult  the  fallen. 

He  was  a  man  of  surpassing  dignity.  It  would 
seem  that  he  had  never  been  a  child,  never  en- 
joyed a  child's  sports,  never  knew  a  child's  feel- 
ings. He  would  appear  to  have  been  in  heart  and 
mind  a  man  from  his  birth.  His  letters  written  to 
his  own  wife  and  to  his  children  are  as  precise,  and 
formal,  and  dignified,  as  are  his  arguments  on  the 
constitutional  organization  of  the  Church.  He 
seemed  the  same  every-where — ^in  the  counting- 
room,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  conference  floor,  in  the 
Bishop's  chair,  and  at  the  fireside.  Yet  with  all 
this  dignity,  which  he  never  for  a  moment  laid 
aside,  or  in  any  way  compromitted,  he  was  a  most 
affectionate  husband,  provident  father,  and  con- 
stantly reliable  friend. 

Amid  his  multifarious  studies,  plans,  and  enter- 
prises, he  constantly  maintained  a  high  degree  of 
even-tempered,  consistent,  sincere  piety.  His  let- 
ters to  his  friends  and  family  breathe  a  spirit  of 
devotion  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  pastoral 
letters  of  the  saintly  Fletcher.  His  sermons  were 
always  spiritual  and  evangelical.  His  writings, 
even  when  controversial,  diffuse  through  the  soul 
of  the  reader  a  spirit  of  elevated  piety. 

Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  the  very  man  for 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  During  the  period  of 
his  ascendency,  from  1820  to  1835,  the  Church  was 
passing  a  crisis  in  many  respects.  The  old  order 
of  things  was  giving  place  to  a  new  and  improved 


system.  The  Methodists  were  becoming  a  great 
people— great  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  intelligence, 
and  in  influence.  A  new  system  of  operations,  in- 
volving the  enterprises  of  missions,  Sunday  schoolg, 
Bible  societies,  the  publishing  of  periodicals  and 
of  books,  the  founding  academies,  seminaries,  and 
colleges,  had  become  as  necessaiy  as  was  the  itin- 
erant ministry  itself.  All  these  enterprises  had 
been  projected,  and  most  of  them  commenced  bj 
Asbury  and  his  early  coadjutors,  and  they  were  in 
operation,  most  of  them,  however,  on  a  small  scale, 
before  Emory's  day.  Yet  just  such  a  mind  as  his, 
so  comprehensive,  so  versatile,  so  discriminating, 
so  liberal,  so  highly  improved  by  education,  was 
necessary,  at  that  ps^cular  time,  to  mature,  perfect, 
and  vivify  the  plans  which  the  Church  was  form- 
ing. Though  he  died  young,  yet  he  accomplished 
much,  very  much  during  the  twenty-five  years  of 
his  ministry,  and  particularly  during  the  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  his  services  in  the  Book  Agency 
and  in  the  Episcopacy. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  General  conference  of 
1832,  Bishop  Emory,  having  settled  his  family  in 
Baltimore,  proceeded  on  hia  first  tour  of  episco- 
pal visitation.  He  attended,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1832,  the  conferences  of  Pittsbnig, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Holstein.  He  traveled  always 
on  horseback,  in  a  very  plain  and  primitive  man- 
ner. Whenever  he  had  a  day  or  two  of  leisure,  in 
any  village  along  his  route,  he  would  spend  the 
time  in  organizing  a  Sunday  school,  a  missionaiy 
society,  or  in  some  other  way  useful  to  the  people 
and  the  Church. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1833  he  started  on  his 
second  tour.  He  rode  on  horseback  from  Baltimore 
to  the  seat  of  his  first  conference,  at  Natchez,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  hundred  miles,  in  fifty  days.  Daring 
this  tour,  which  continued  six  months,  and  com- 
passed about  three  thousand  miles,  he  attended  the 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina 
conferences,  and  made  several  excursions  to  places 
of  interest  along  the  line  of  his  regular  route. 

During  the  autumn  of  1834  he  made  a  pastoral 
excursion  through  the  peninsula  between  the  Ches- 
apeake and  the  Atlantic,  and  through  the  lower 
counties  of  the  western  shore  of  Maryland. 

In  1835,  from  February  till  September,  he  was 
employed  in  attending  the  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  New  England,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
Troy,  Oneida,  and  Genesee  conferences. 

In  the  autumn  he  returned  to  the  residence  he 
had  prepared  for  his  family  at  Beisterstown,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Baltimore.  On  the  I6th  of  December, 
1835,  he  left  home  early  in  the  morning,  in  a  light, 
open  carriage,  for  Baltimore.  About  two  miles 
from  his  residence  he  had  to  descend  a  hill,  nearly 
a  mile  in  length.  The  carriage  was  seen,  as  it  was 
said,  about  daylight,  passing  rapidly  by  a  tavern 
near  the  top  of  the  hill.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
a  waggoner,  passing  down  the  hill,  found,  about 
two  hundred  yards  below  the  tavern,  the  Bishop, 
lying  bleeding  and  insensible  by  the  roadside.  It 
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appean  that  his  hone  had  ron  vwtLj  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  been  thrown  from  his  carriage,  and 
had  fallen  with  the  back  of  his  head  on  a  atone, 
which  had  fractured  his  skull.  He  was  taken  up 
and  carried  to  the  tavern.  Medical  aid  was  called, 
his  familj  and  friends  gathered  around  him,  but 
the  injury  prored  fatal.  Lingering  insensible  till 
evening,  he  expired.  On  the  ensuing  Sabbath  his 
funeral  was  attended  at  the  Eutaw-Street  Ohurch 
in  Baltimore,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  vault 
beneath  the  pulpit,  where  he  jet  sleeps  by  the  side 
of  the  great  and  good  Asbury. 

Bishop  Emory  was  married  in  1813  to  Miss  Oar- 
oline  Sdlers,  of  Hillsboro,  Md.  In  1815  she  died, 
leaving  an  infant  son.  In  1818  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  his  second  wife.  Miss  Ann  Wright,  of 
Queen  Ann's  county,  Md.  Five  children,  the  eld- 
est about  twenty-one  years,  and  the  youngest  only 
a  few  weeks  old,  were  left  orphans  at  his  death. 
That  eldestr— Robert  Emory,  afterward  President 
of  Dickinson  Oollege — ^was  a  young  man  of  rare 
promise,  fully  equal,  perhaps  superior  to  his  father. 
After  a  very  brief  but  most  brilliant  career,  he  died* 
leaving  the  world  wondering  why  two  such  men, 
father  and  son,  so  distinguished,  so  great,  so  good, 
should  die  so  soon. 


THE  DYING  OfiPHAN. 

BT  W.  OOWPBB  WXX.X.XAlCa. 

"EiSB  me,  sister,  for  I'm  dying  1 

Death's  cold  hand  is  on  my  brow; 
Soon  my  spirit  will  be  flying 

From  this  world  of  pain  and  woe. 
I  would  gladly  tarry  with  thee. 

Sister  mine,  and  share  thy  lot; 
But  Heaven  calls  me  now  to  leave  thee 

For  a  home  where  pain  comes  not 
There  111  meet  our  dearest  mother. 

Waiting  for  her  ransom'd  boy; 
There  111  kiss  our  little  brother 

With  the  wildest  pulse  of  joy. 
Sister,  tho'  thou  wilt  be  lonely. 

There  is  One  who'll  watch  thee  stOl; 
And  if  in  him  thou  wilt  only 

Trust,  he  will  shield  thee  from  all  ill. 
Dimmer  grows  the  ling'ring  glory 

Of  the  sun  on  yonder  steep, 
And  e'er  nightfall  mantles  o'er  me. 

Sister  mine,  111  be  asleep. 
I  am  going  I  my  spirit's  moving 

Out  this  sicldy  house  of  clay; 
Farewell,  sister,  kind  and  loving  1 

Heaven  beckons  me  away." 
Calm  and  peaceful  fled  the  spirit 

Of  the  little  orphan  boy. 
Borne  to  dimes  of  brightness,  where  it 

Drinks  from  ceaseless  springs  of  joy. 
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GasAT  waves  of  plenty  rolling  up 
Their  golden  billows  to  our  feet. 

Fields  where  the  ungathered  rye  is  white. 
Or  heavy  with  the  yellow  wheat; 

Wealth  surging  inward  from  the  sea. 
And  plenty  through  our  land  abroad; 

With  sunshine  resting  over  all, 
That  everlasting  smile  of  Gk>d ! 

For  these,  yet  not  for  these  alone. 
My  tongue  its  gratitude  would  say: 

All  the  great  blessings  of  my  life 
Are  present  in  my  thought  to>day; 

For  more  than  all  my  mortal  wants 
Have  been,  O  God,  thy  full  supplies — 

Health,  shelter,  and  my  daily  bread. 
For  these  my  grateful  thanks  arise. 

For  ties  of  faith,  whose  wondrous  strength 

Time  nor  eternity  can  part; 
For  all  the  words  of  love  that  fall 

Like  living  waters  on  my  heart; 

For  even  that  fearful  strife,  where  sin 
Was  conquered  and  subdued  at  length. 

Temptations  met  and  overcome. 
Whereby  my  soul  has  gathered  strength; 

For  all  the  warnings  that  have  come 

From  mortal  agony  or  death; 
For  even  that  bitterest  storm  of  life 

Which  drove  me  on  the  rock  of  faith. 

For  all  the  past  I  thank  thee,  Godt 
And  for  the  future  trust  in  thee, 

Whate'er  of  trial  or  blessing  yet. 
Asked  or  unasked,  thou  hast  for  me. 

Yet  only  this  one  boon  I  crave- 
After  life's  brief  and  fleeting  hour. 

Make  my  beloved  thy  beloved. 
And  keep  us  in  thy  day  of  power  1 


LIGHT  AND  LOYE. 

BT  TBB  AUTtfOB  09   "OLOTBKirOOK. 

Light  waits  for  us  in  heaven — inspiring  thought. 
That  when  the  darkness  all  is  overpast. 

That  beauty  which  the  Lamb  of  God  has  bought 
Shall  flow  about  our  aaved  souls  at  last. 

And  wrap  them  from  all  night-time  and  all  woe; 

The  Spirit  and  the  word  assure  us  so. 

Love  lives  for  us  in  heaven — 0  not  so  sweet 
Is  the  May-dew  which  mountain  flowere  inclose. 

Nor  golden  raining  of  the  winnowed  wheat. 
Nor  blushing  out  of  the  brown  earth  of  rose. 

Or  whitest  lily,  as,  beyond  time's  wan. 

The  silvery  rising  of  these  two  twin  stars! 
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BURIED  IN   THE  OOEAN  ISLE. 


BUBIED  IN  THB  OCEAN  ISLE. 

■T  AV  0X.2>  IB  A  O  APT  AX  II . 

*(  When  Death*!  dark  mr ttery  U  DBiaatod." 

Haskiici. 

Thi  rougliness  of  our  billow  life  had  for  a  time 
giren  place  to  the  welcome  quietness  and  repose  of 
port.  Our  sea-homes  lay  floating  in  their  oaken 
strength  and  miyesty  on  the  bosom  of  a  harbor 
where  all  nations  stop  in  their  highway  over  the 
mighty  Atlantic.  St.  Helena  cast  up  her  hights, 
smiling  in  their  very  ruggedness  and  desolation, 
and,  in  the  style  of  caress  to  the  deep,  threw  her 
arms  of  land  about  the  anchorage-spot  on  which, 
as  if  the  seamen  of  many  nations  were  brothers, 
yeritable  and  true,  our  vessels  lay.  On  this  pile  of 
rocks  heaved  up  out  of  the  sea  the  English  genius 
of  war  has  come  from  the  bruises  and  batterings  of 
many  a  field  of  blood,  and  brought  his  greatest 
spoil,  and  laid  it  down  in  a  lone  grave-site;  while 
France  comes  to  the  tomb  of  her  greatest  hero  and 
her  bloody  shame,  and  drops  her  tears  of  impotent 
regpret. 

It  was  in  such  an  hour  of  quiet  and  enjoyment 
that  another  ship  appeared  among  us.  We  imme- 
diately knew  the  stranger  to  be  in  distress;  for  her 
colors  were  carried  at  half-mast.  These  tokens  sent 
the  wail  of  a  silent  eloquence  to  the  heart  of  every 
one  who  looked  upon  them;  for  they  spoke  either  of 
danger  or  of  death,  which  solicited  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  others.  Nor  were  we  long  in 
suspense.  As  soon  as  the  stranger  had  come  to 
anchor,  a  messenger  urgently  dispatched  ashore 
announced  that  the  new  arrival  was  a  Dutch  ship, 
bound  home  to  Holland,  and  had  put  into  port  for 
the  purpose  of  burying  her  dead,  accompanied  with 
a  polite  invitation  to  all  shipmasters  in  port  to 
attend  the  solemnity. 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  grave  import^  at  any  time, 
on  the  deep,  for  a  sailor  to  be  suddenly  summoned 
to  the  side  of  the  plank  or  the  bier,  to  aid  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead;  but  specially  so  when  he  is 
resting  from  the  toils  of  his  sea-life  of  ardors,  with 
his  canvas  furled,  and  his  vessel  riding  safely  at 
anchor  in  some  friendly  harbor.  It  is  then  that 
his  sailor-heart  is  profoundly  moved,  as  a  paralysis 
comes,  as  if  cast  by  the  hand  of  magic,  over  his 
hour  devoted  to  gayety  or  repose,  and  he  is  com- 
manded, as  by  the  imperative  mandate  of  irresist- 
ible Provideuce,  to  pause  and  drop  his  anchor 
beside  the  bier  of  the  dead.  The  grave  comes  near 
to  him  then,  and  he  holds  reluctant  communion 
with  its  innumerable  hosts,  and  hears  its  measured 
tones  addressed  to  him,  in  warning  of  his  last  voy- 
age among  its  slumbering  myriads. 

There  was  an  air  of  sad,  romantic  interest  thrown 
over  the  entire  event  of  the  stranger's  advent  among 
us;  and  it  was  highly  proper  it  should  be  so.  He 
had  come  from  the  regions  of  the  east,  bound  home 
to  Holland,  bringing  a  governor  and  his  family 


from  the  East  India  possessions  of  the  Dateh, 
whither  they  had  been  absent  for  several  yesn. 
The  Governor's  family  had  consisted  of  four  per- 
sons—himself and  his  wife,  a  maiden  attendant  of 
about  eighteen  years,  and  an  only  daughter  of  the 
same  age.  They  were  now  on  their  return  to  Uie 
bosom  of  their  native  land,  to  enjoy  once  more  Uie 
society  of  that  dear  and  early  home  of  which  they 
had  been  so  long  denied.  High  hopes  moved  them 
as  a  brief  lapse  of  days  would  fulfill  their  largest 
anticipation;  and  the  beautiful  daughter  was  far 
from  being  the  smallest  sharer  in  these  visioDs 
of  future  felicity.  About  three  days  before  Uiey 
raised  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  this  only  daaghter 
had  been  taken  away,  in  the  highest  bloom  of 
youth,  by  the  all-conquering  sword  of  Death,  and 
the  parents  had  come  to  lay  their  earthly  tieasare 
to  rest  on  British  soil. 

The  shipmasters  all  repiured  by  their  wrenl 
ways  to  the  shore,  and  there  met  the  funeral  amy 
of  the  stranger  ship.  Four  strong  wns  of  the 
ocean  took  up  the  bier,  as  if  it  had  contained  a 
weary  invalid  sleeper,  embraced  in  a  sweet  slumber 
which  they  feared  to  disturb,  and  bore  it  up  the 
declivity;  but  there  was  a  vail  of  sadness  on  their 
weather-traced  features,  and  a  tear  in  their  eyes. 
It  was  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  Island  Citf 
was  profoundly  moved  by  this  sudden  and  magic 
appearance  of  the  tokens  of  bereavement  in  their 
streets.  The  procession  moved  from  the  pier  up 
the  ascent  to  the  edifice  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  stood  some  distance  from  the  margin  of  the 
harbor.  Many  an  eye  looked  on  that  funeral  pa- 
geant, as  it  passed  up  to  the  house  of  Ood,  with 
mournful  interest,  and  the  stanch  English  sentinel 
turned  his  weapon  in  sign  of  sad  reverence. 

Large  numbers  entered  the  place  of  worship  to- 
gether, who  had  come  from  many  different  nations, 
and  bowed  lowly  at  a  common  shrine  of  the  dead 
The  spectator  who  looked  in  upon  those  worshipers, 
did  he  not  know  the  true  record  of  history,  would 
scarcely  divine  that  the  diverse  nations  represented 
there  had,  within  two  hundred  years,  pointed  the 
murderous  caimon  at  each  other,  or  strove  fiercely 
and  bloodily  on  the  field  of  battle  affray  with  svord 
in  hand,  or  shattered  and  destroyed  each  other's 
fleets,  or  wasted  each  other's  fair  and  peaceful  cot- 
tage glebes,  or  sought,  amid  the  mysterious  laby- 
rinths of  diplomacy,  to  wrest  from  each  other  the 
scepter  of  empire,  or  take  the  palm  of  commercial 
supremacy.  But  here  they  stood  and  knelt  in  the 
name  of  universal  manhood.  All  felt  as  men  should 
feel  when,  in  fraternal  sympathy,  they  drink  of 
that  cup  of  tears  which  is  yet,  by  an  irreversftle 
decree  of  our  being,  to  bathe  the  lips  of  the  proud- 
est, and  the  gayest,  and  the  strongwt.  The  soldier, 
the  sailor,  the  citizen,  and  the  civil  functionary 
alike  gave  an  obedient  ear  to  that  touching  burial 
service  for  which  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  distinguished. 

While  this  sad  office  was  being  performed  orer 
the  dust  of  the  young  and  the  beantiiiil,  ve  all  felt 


GENIUS  AND  WORK. 


the  jeamiog  of  the  heart  for  help  beyond  that  of 
tlie  strongest  created  arm.  The  spirit  hovers  near 
to  an  invisible  something,  struggles  like  the  bird  of 
Jove  with  the  might  of  the  tempest,  bnt  is  satisfied 
with  noUiing  short  of  the  arm  of  Omnipotence. 
The  chant  and  voice  of  sacred  song,  the  accents  of 
plaintive  prayer,  the  speech  of  submissive  counsel 
and  admonition,  commingled  with  the  muffled  notes 
of  bereavement,  and  gently  prepared  us  to  lay  away 
one  of  the  fairest  of  flowers  in  the  damp  mansion 
of  the  grave. 

When  this  duty  at  the  temple  of  God  had  been 
performed,  we  again  formed  in  procession  to  carry 
one  more  trust  of  clay  to  the  silent  place  of  urns 
and  of  monuments.  Four  young  ladies,  among 
whom  was  the  disconsolate  playfellow  of  the  de- 
parted, shining  in  her  beauty  and  her  tears,  and 
attired  in  the  drapery  of  death,  walked  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  bier,  each  holding  a  tassel,  which 
tipped  a  cord  of  black  coming  down  in  a  graceful 
curve  from  the  pall.  Close  in  the  rear  of  these 
came  the  parents  of  that  fair  blossom  which  had 
been  so  rudely  shaken  from  its  place,  bent  in  drops 
of  anguish  and  in  unassuaged  sorrow  for  their 
blighted  hope.  Many  came  fh>m  their  island-homes 
to  look  on  the  woe  of  these  strangers  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  to  shed  their  tribute  of  sympathy  with 
the  bereaved,  and,  when  other  years  have  rolled 
along  their  tides  of  events  and  fortunes,  when  na- 
tive  lands  have  taken  back  their  own,  to  narrate  to 
the  eager  listener  the  burial  in  their  ocean  isle  of 
the  fair  Holland  daughter.  Then  followed  the  cap- 
tains of  the  vessels  of  different  nations  then  in 
port,  among  whom  were  several  Americans — all 
forming  a  line  of  interesting  and  worthy  men, 
thinking,  doubtless,  as  they  walked  along,  of  homes 
far  away,  in  which,  during  their  months  and  years 
of  absence  from  thence,  what  the  hand  of  the  de- 
stroyer might  have  wrought— how  fathomless  des- 
olation might,  perhaps,  reign  where  household  com- 
forts abode  when  last  at  home. 

We  came  to  the  place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
We  beheld  the  open  cell,  where  the  young  and 
beautiful  must  be  laid  away  from  the  human  eye, 
to  molder  and  waste  away  to  ultimate  atoms.  The 
bier  was  lowered  to  the  ground,  and  the  earth  took 
its  treasure  home.  The  captain  of  the  Holland 
ship  laid  off  his  hat,  took  up  a  spade,  and  cast  in 
three  spadefuls  of  earth  on  the  coffin-lid;  the  mate, 
after  his  example,  threw  in  two  spadefuls;  and  the 
second  mate  one— and  the  work  was  done.  The 
father  bared  his  head,  and  gave  utterance  to  his 
gratitude  to  those  strangers  who  had  so  kindly 
assisted  him  to  bury  his  cherished  one.  Once  more 
those  parents  leaned  over  the  narrow  earth-bed  of 
their  child,  they  uttered  low  and  plaintive  words 
of  farewell  to  her,  and  left  her  alone,  far  from  the 
graves  of  her  kindred.  A  multitude  of  forms  stood 
waiting  on  that  elevation,  in  solemn  quiet,  while 
their  eye  traced  the  path  of  the  departed  proces- 
sion as  it  descended  to  the  pier,  and  followed  the 
watery  way  of  the  boats  to  the  stranger  ship,  and 


ceased  not  their  gaze  till  she  bore  away  on  her  sad 
voyage  homeward,  still  bearing  her  colors  at  half- 
mast. 

Many  years  have  now  gone  over  my  head  since 
the  event  of  which  I  speak;  but  the  scenes  are  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  transpired  but  a  season  since. 
I  still  think  of  the  gentle  sleeper,  so  early  laid  in 
the  ever-keeping  mansion  of  the  grave,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  very  highest  hopes  which  that  daughter 
had  ever  entertained;  again  I  look  on  that  parental 
woe,  still  unrelieved,  save  by  the  kind  attentions 
of  the  stranger;  and  then  my  mind  is  busy  with 
its  own  reflections  upon  the  visitations  of  death 
among  the  circle  most  dear  of  earth  to  me;  but 
I  wake  to  find  all  of  mine  yet  spared  by  such  a 
profusion  of  providential  mercies  as  rarely  fall  to 
the  lot  of  veteran  sons  of  the  ocean. 


GENIUS  AND  WORK. 
If  you  would  rise,  toork.  Don't  trust  genius,  nor 
wish  for  and  wait  on  fortune.  Take  hold  of  labor 
with  strong  heart  and  steady  hand.  God  shapes 
his  providence  to  help  those  that  help  themselves. 
A  modem  lecturer  has  some  pertinent  and  forcible 
illustrations  of  this  sentiment,  as  follows:  "Genius 
unezerted  is  no  more  genius  than  a  bushel  of  acoms 
is  a  forest  of  oaks.  There  may  be  epics  in  men's 
brains  just  as  there  are  oaks  in  acoms,  but  the  tree 
and  the  book  must  come  out  before  we  can  measure 
them.  We  very  naturally  recall  here  that  class  of 
grumblers  and  wishers  who  spend  their  time  in 
longing  to  be  higher  than  they  are,  while  they 
should  have  been  employed  in  advancing  them- 
selves. These  bitterly  moralise  upon  the  injustice 
of  society.  Do  they  want  a  change?  Let  them 
change:  who  prevents  themt  If  you  are  as  high 
as  your  faculties  will  permit  you  to  rise  in  the  scale 
of  society,  why  should  you  complain  of  men?  It 
is  God  that  arranged  the  law  of  precedence.  Im- 
plead him,  or  be  silent  I  If  you  have  capacity  for 
a  higher  station,  take  it:  what  hinders  you?  How 
many  men  would  love  to  go  to  sleep  and  wake  up 
Rothschilds  or  AstorsI  How  many  men  would 
fain  go  to  bed  dunces  to  be  waked  up  Solomons  I 
Tou  reap  what  you  have  sown.  Those  who  sow 
dunce-seed,  vice-seed,  laziness-seed,  usually  get  a 
crop.  They  that  sow  the  wind,  reap  a  whirlwind. 
A  man  of  mere  'capacity  undeveloped'  is  only  an 
organized  day-dream  with  the  skin  on  it.  A  flint 
and  a  genius  that  will  not  strike  fire  are  no  better 
than  wet  junk-wood.  We  have  Scripture  for  it 
that  a  'living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.'  If 
you  would  go  up,  go;  if  you  would  be  seen,  shine. 
At  the  present  day,  eminent  position  in  any  profes- 
sion is  the  result  of  hard,  unwearied  labor.  Men 
can  no  longer  fly  at  one  dash  into  eminent  position. 
They  have  got  to  hammer  it  out  by  st^y  and 
nigged  blows.  The  world  is  no  longer  clay,  but 
ratiier  iron,  troe  and  veritable  iron,  in  the  hands  of 
its  workers." 
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A  LEQEND  OF  LOVE. 


A  LEGEND  OF  LOYE. 
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Tbitlt,  all  things  are  beantiful  in  their  time. 
Even  Death,  whom  poets  have  made  hideous  for 
ages,  painting  him  as  a  skeleton  reaper  who  cuts 
down  the  tender  flowers  and  the  ripe  grain  alike, 
binding  them  into  bundles  for  his  dark  gamer, 
heedless  of  tears  and  prayers,  is  sometimes  clothed 
with  the  wings  and  the  mercy  of  an  angel. 

Through  tibia  still  messenger  "Ood  giveth  his 
beloved  sleep."  How  pleasant  to  the  old  and  the 
worn  to  give  all  their  burdens  into  his  hands,  to 
lay  by  the  staff  and  lie  down  beneath  flowers,  as- 
sured that  even  through  the  night  of  the  grave  the 
morning  will  break  I 

Thrice  pleasant  to  the  old  who  feel  assured  of 
having  fought  the  good  fight,  who  feel  beneath  the 
touch  of  death  their  white  locks  brightening  with 
the  crown  of  immortality.  They  have  done  their 
work,  and  only  death  can  lead  them  up  to  hear, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

To  the  little  child  that  has  never  sinned  death 
comes  like  a  beautiful  sleep,  and  through  the  long 
bright  ages  the  Tempter  stands  baffled.  Only  the 
monster's  chill  hands  could  have  gathered  the 
white  robe  of  purity  from  the  dust— only  through 
the  narrow  and  dark  path  of  the  grave  could  ^e 
tender  feet  have  escaped  the  thorns— only  to  the 
bed  which  is  low  and  cold  the  delirium  of  passion 
and  the  torture  of  pain  may  never  come;  so  to 
the  little  child  death  is  very  beautiful. 

One  of  the  loveliest  pictures  that  ever  rises  before 
me — and  I  see  it  now  as  I  write— is  that  of  one 
whose  little  life  was  early  "rounded  by  a  sleep" — 
that  sleep  which  had  in  it  the  "rapture  of  repose" 
that  nothing  could  disturb.  Meaning  and  com- 
plaining she  had  lain  for  days,  and  we  who  loved 
her  most  could  not  help  her,  though  she  bent  her 
mpumfully  beseeching  eyes  upon  us  never  so  ten- 
derly and  imploringly.  But  when  the  writhing 
and  distortion  of  anguish  were  gone,  and  death 
gave  to  her  cheek  its  beauty  and  to  her  lips  the 
old  smile— when  the  strife  was  finished,  and  she 
was  at  rest  from  the  enemy,  as  we  had  thought 
him,  the  grim  terror  fell  away.  Lovely  in  her  life 
she  had  been,  and  death  transformed  her  to  an 
angel. 

And  even  to  sinnen  the  king  of  terrors  is  beau- 
tiful in  his  time;  and  they  who  see  the  exit  from 
time  to  eternity  are  forced  to  say,  "Nothing  in  their 
lives  became  them  like  the  leaving  life."  liook- 
ing  back  over  the  ruins  they  have  made  of  life's 
beauty,  the  friends  they  have  changed  into  foes, 
the  love  they  have  warped  into  hatred,  one  agonised 
moment  of  repentance  has  stretched  itself  up  to 
God's  mercy,  and,  in  the  light  streaming  from  the 
cross,  has  sounded  the  voice  that  said,  "  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee  I" 

O,  what  divine  beauty  covers  the  darkness  that 
is  before  and  around  such  an  one !    How  blessed  to 


go  with  the  friend  who  has  eome  for  Uiem  dov& 
into  the  grave — away  from  the  reproaehfal  eyefr- 
away  from  the  haughty  and  reviling  word»-awsj 
from  the  gentle  rebuking  of  the  injured,  hardest  k  \ 
all  to  bear — away,  away  from  the  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints of  a  troubled  conscience!  Death  to  Boeh 
isbeautifuL 

Whatever  is  dreariest  in  nature  or  saddest  in  life 
may  yet,  in  its  time,  be  beantiful:  winter  vith  its 
naked  boughs  and  bitter  winds,  and  masses  of 
snow  and  of  clouds. 

Poverty,  with  whom  we  none  of  us  voluntarily 
mate  ourselves,  has  given  birth  to  the  sweetest 
humanities  of  life — at  least  to  some  of  the  sweet- 
est Its  toils  and  privations  have  linked  hand  with 
hand,  joined  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  knit  heart 
to  heart;  and  the  armies  of  the  poor  are  those  who 
fight  with  the  most  indomitable  courage,  and  like 
dust  before  the  tempest  are  driven  the  obstacles 
that  oppose  their  mareh.  Is  it  not  the  strength  of 
their  sinews  that  warps  the  rough  iron  into  the  ax 
and  the  sickle  ?  And  do  not  the  wheat-fields  stand 
smiling  and  the  hearth-light  reach  out  from  cabin 
to  cabin  in  their  wake? 

Poverty  is  the  pioneer  about  whose  glowing 
forges  and  crashing  forests  bums  and  rings  half 
the  poetiy  that  has  filled  the  world.  | 

Hany  are  the  pleasant  pipea  and  oaten  garlands 
that  would  be  thrown  aside  if  the  reign  of  affloenee 
were  universal;  and  many  are  the  gentle  oxen  that 
would  go  from  their  plowing  in  the  meadows  to 
herd  in  wild  droves,  but  for  the  necessities  of  men. 
True,  the  burdens  of  the  poor  are  heavy,  and  their 
tasks  hard;  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in 
their  humble  homes  and  solitsoy  by-paths  there  is 
a  pathos  and  a  tenderness  in  love  that  is  not  found 
any  where  else. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  legend  which  I  reads 
long  time  ago;  and  though  I  can  not  pretend  to 
repeat  the  precise  words,  I  remember  the  main 
points,  and  will  transcribe  from  memory  ss  accu- 
rately as  I  can,  having  first  told  you  how  and 
where  I  chanced  to  read  it 

Many  yean  ago,  remote  from  cities  and  villages, 
there  Uved,  in  a  humble  home,  a  very  poor  family. 
How  or  why  I  chanced  to  be  there  matters  not,  but 
I  was,  and  the  oldest  among  a  group  of  fire  chil- 
dren. Two  little  girls  and  three  boys  there  were, 
the  children  of  poor  parents,  as  I  said.  It  was 
midwinter,  and  a  stormy  time;  for  since  sonrise 
the  snow  had  been  falling,  and  now  the  twilight 
was  coming  on.  But  it  was  not  a  time  to  be  sad, 
though  the  snow-shower  fell  never  so  thickly.  On 
the  contrary,  we  had  not  been  so  jocund  and  blithe 
for  many  a  day;  not  half  so  glad  were  we  wh«i 
we  broke  the  eare  of  yellow  corn  out  of  their 
silver-white  husks,  nor  when  we  piled  the  oat- 
sheaves  into  cireles  of  golden  cones— not  even  when 
we  filled  our  laps  with  ripe  nuts,  as  the  rough 
winds  of  November  shook  them  loose  from  their 
black  hulls. 

And  one  of  the  caoaes  of  our  gladness  was  this: 
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Tisitors  were  comiog  to  pass  the  evening  from  the 
distant  city;  and  Aunt  Oharity,  for  so  I  will  call 
the  good  woman  under  whose  care  I  was,  had  manj 
little  preparations  in  hand.  And  as  we  now  and 
then  ran  out  to  cool  the  twisted  doughnuts  she 
gave  us  in  the  snow,  how  should  we  help  laughing  I 
No  daintiest  confections  now  could  equal  those 
simple  cakesL 

The  hickory  logs  crackled  and  hlazed  in  the 
deep,  wide  fire  place,  and  red  showers  of  sparks 
bent  like  rainbows  out  from  the  chimney,  and 
dropped  off  in  black  sprinkles  on  to  the  snow 
that  lay  level  and  white  all  about  the  yard.  With 
ridges  of  snow  on  their  backs,  the  cattle  turned 
their  faces  away  from  the  storm;  and  all  the  limbs 
of  the  trees,  the  well-sweep,  and  every  thing  we 
could  see,  were  heavy  with  the  drifts  they  held* 
The  stacl^ard  was  like  a  cluster  of  white  pyramids. 

Flattening  our  faces  against  the  window-panes, 
we  watch  the  strange  shapes  which  all  these  fa- 
miliar objects  assumed,  chatteribg  the  while  in 
the  wildest  glee.  Now  and  then  a  great  sled  went 
plowing  along  the  road,  carrying  a  family  of  father, 
mother,  and  children,  wrapped  in  coverlids  and 
sunken  in  straw — agoing  to  town  or  visiting,  per- 
haps. The  horses  prancing  and  snorting^-their 
manes  tossing  gaily  under  the  storm — and  the  chil- 
dren laughing  aloud.  Yeiy  still  and  swiftly  they 
glided  forward;  for  no  strings  of  bells  hung  about 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  the  sleds  moved  softly. 

There  were  but  two  rooms  in  the  cottage  of  Aunt 
Charity,  one  above  the  other;  and  these,  with  a 
porch,  about  which  she  planted  vines  in  summer- 
time, and  where  she  sometimes  spread  the  dinner- 
table,  were  all  the  house  she  had.  The  room  on 
the  ground-floor  was  warm  and  comfortable;  the 
walls  were  plastered;  and  though  there  was  no 
carpet  on  the  floor  nor  curtains  at  the  windows 
to  make  it  snug  and  genial,  in  the  deep  fireplace 
the  logs  were  always  aglow,  so  in  the  winter  the 
place  looked  cheerful. 

Here,  too,  the  furniture  mostly  was;  and  rude 
and  scanty  as  it  was,  it  helped  to  make  the  place 
homelike.  But,  after  all,  it  was,  perhaps.  Aunt 
Charity  herself,  and  not  the  bright  tin  coffSee-pot, 
nor  the  glistening  delf,  nor  table,  nor  chairs,  that 
gave  the  cheerfulness  to  this  apartment. 

Beside  the  fireplace  was  a  brick  oven,  built  half 
within  the  jamb,  and  half  projecting  outside  the 
house.  Here  bread  and  pies  were  baking  for  the 
expected  guests. 

A  narrow  winding  stair,  running  over  this  oven, 
conducted  to  the  upper  room,  which  was  simply 
an  unfinished  garret.  The  walls  were  unplastered, 
and  in  all  ways  it  was  cheerless  and  uncomfort- 
able; for  it  had  no  furnishing,  if  I  except  the  hanlcs 
of  flax  that  hang  against  the  rafters,  and  the  gar- 
ments, either  too  old  or  too  new  to  wear,  that  were 
suspended  from  pegs. 

Two  little  square  windows  and  a  small  fireplace 
the  room  contained,  but  no  chairs— nothing  to  make 
it  habitable.     Nevertheless,  when  Aunt  Charity 


said,  "You  make  a  fire  up  stairs  to-night,  chil- 
dren!" it  was  like  the  dawning  upon  us  of  some 
blessed  vision;  and  regardless  of  the  cold  and 
the  storm,  we  plunged,  like  divers,  beneath  the 
snow  for  chips  and  splinters  to  kindle  the  larger 
wood. 

Very  damp  the  chimney  was,  for  there  had  never 
been  fire  there  but  once  or  twice;  so  we  had  much 
difficulty  in  getting  up  any  blaze;. and  when  we 
did  they  were  only  slim,  blue  flames,  that  shot  up 
for  a  moment,  and  then  curled  back,  and  quivered, 
and  went  out.  But  we  were  not  easily  discouraged; 
and  arranged  and  rearranged  our  wet  and  smoul- 
dering fabric,  and  blew  with  our  breath  as  lustily 
as  though  our  lives  depended  upon  it. 

If  it  only  would  bum,  we  should  have  such  a 
nice  time;  for  the  little  visitors  would  come  up, 
and  we  would  have  our  separate  joys. 

Ah,  me!  I  have  known  many  disappointments 
since  then,  many  of  greater  moment;  but  that  was 
very  sad,  for  it  taught  me  what  I  had  never  known 
before— distrust. 

Many  were  the  pans  of  coals  we  brought  from 
the  ample  heap  below,  many  the  blazing  embers, 
and  great  the  expenditure  of  breathy  before  the 
lurid  and  unsteady  light  began  to  illumine  our  low 
chamber.  But  perseverance  is  almost  the  certain 
way  to  success;  and  at  last  it  proved  effective  with 
us,  and  our  faces  glowed  in  Uie  warm,  rosy  light. 
True,  the  snow  had  drifted  under  the  eaves,  and 
lay  on  the  floor  in  streaks  and  patches  here  and 
there;  but  what  cared  we  for  that,  as  we  made  a 
circle  about  the  hearth,  and  devised  plans  and 
pleasures  for  the  evening. 

An  hour  or  more  the  night  had  been  brooding 
over  the  world,  when  frmerry  jingle  of  bells  caused 
the  breaking  up  of  our  little  circle  in  great  haste. 
The  visitors  were  come.  Hurriedly  we  ran  below 
to  meet  and  give  them  welcome.  Our  expectations 
were  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch;  for  Uie  guests 
were  an  aunt  and  three  little  cousins  from  the  city, 
twenty  miles  distant — ^Mrs.  Dolittle  and  her  chil- 
dren. We  had  never  seen  them;  but  had  been  told 
so  much  of  them  by  Aunt  Charity,  that  we  fancied 
them  the  most  perfect  and  lovable  people  in  the 
world. 

A  good  many  years  it  had  been  since  the  sisters 
had  seen  each  oQier;  for  though  previously  to  their 
marriage  they  had  never  been  separated,  that  event 
had  divided  their  interests,  and  they  had  grown 
apart  to  an  extent  of  which  they  were  by  no  means 
aware  till  they  met  The  interval  of  separation 
had  been  passed  by  the  one  in  obscure  poverty  and 
sorrow— -«  series  of  struggles  and  misfortunes  had 
overtaken  her,  and  the  snow  was  falling  that  night 
upon  the  grave  of  her  husband;  and  by  the  other 
in  easy  affluence  and  gayety. 

Scarcely  more  dazzled  and  bewildered  were  the 
wild  children  of  the  forest,  when  De  Soto,  with  his 
gorgeous  array  of  bannere  and  soldiery,  overshad- 
owed their  wigwams  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic 
Mississippi,  and,  with  all  the  effect  of  crozier,  and 
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missal,  and  priest,  took  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  king. 

Poor  Aunt  Charity!  between  grief  and  Joy,  she 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  sobbed  ont;  bat  Mrs.  Dolittle 
was  quite  calm  and  self-possessed;  and  after  a  hasty 
glanoe,  that  seemed  to  take  in  eveiy  thing,  drew 
near  the  fire,  and  began  unbundling,  from  their 
muflb,  furs,  and  tippets,  the  slips  of  aristocracy 
that  called  her  "Ma." 

"  This  aint  Aunt  Charity's,"  said  the  boy,  squirm- 
ing out  of  her  hands.  "I  won't  have  my  cloak  off 
in  this  ugly  old  place." 

"Hush  I"  said  the  mother;  and  in  a  whisper  she 
added,  "As  soon  as  we  get  warm,  and  eat  our  sup- 
per, we  will  go  away." 

"Is  Aunt  Charity  a  washerwoman?"  continued 
the  boy,  looking  at  her  askance.  "  She  has  got  her 
sleeres  rolled  up." 

"Just  hear  the  child,"  said  the  mother,  appealing 
to  the  husband,  a  bluff,  consequential-looking  man, 
who,  without  having  removed  gloves  or  overcoat, 
sat  directly  in  front  of  Oie  fire,  and  both  laughed 
heartily. 

The  girls,  who  were  dressed  in  short,  bright 
frocks,  and  had  long,  shining  curls  dropping  over 
their  plump,  white  shoulders,  were,  as  yet,  more 
quiet 

And  we  poor  children,  huddling  together  on  the 
stair-step,  felt  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  of 
beings;  so  much  is  modest  ignorance  awed  by  the 
appendages  and  assumptions  of  wealth.  We  had 
quite  forgotten  our  fire-lighted  chamber,  where  an 
hoar  agone  we  were  dreaming  such  bright,  bright 
dreams. 

"0,  never  mind,  Charity,"  said  Mrs.  Dolittle,  in 
a  tone  more  petulant  than  kindly,  as  Master  Mar- 
mion  made  an  exploring  expedition  from  cupboard  to 
bureau,  commenting  freely  as  he  went;  now  stamp- 
ing his  boot  with  an  exclamation  of  wonderment 
at  the  bare  floor,  and  now  at  the  narrow  beds  and 
little  pillows,  which  he  said  were  not  large  enough 
for  Laura's  doll.  He  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  which,  for  a  short  time,  effBctaally  closed  his 
mouth,  in  the  shape  of  a  plate  of  warm  doughnuts, 
which,  covered  with  a  napkin,  were  cooling  for 
supper. 

"Greediness,"  said  the  mamma,  as  he  quickly 
devoured  one  after  another,  "why  don't  you  share 
your  cakes  with  the  rest  of  us?"  And  without 
making  any  apology,  except  to  say  to  Aunt  Char- 
ity, "I  always  did  like  your  cakes  so  well,"  the 
nice  doughnuts  speedily  disappeared. 

We  poor  children  that  scarcely  ever  saw  cakes 
before,  had  only  each  eaten  one,  and  Aunt  Charity 
had  not  even  tasted  them. 

A  little  talk  of  other  days,  bat  restrained  and 
formal,  began  at  last  between  the  sisters;  while  the 
gentleman,  with  one  foot  resting  against  jhe  jamb, 
and  caressing  the  other  knee,  smoked  a  cigar;  and 
we  children  began  to  make  some  overtures  toward 
an  acquaintance  with  the  little  folks.  At  length, 
under  the  inducement  of  getting  nuts  and  apples. 


we  persuaded  them  up  stairs;  but  it  only  increased 
our  discomfiture. 

"Where  shall  we  sit?"  asked  the  little  ladies; 
and  hastily  the  countiy  cousins  took  from  the  pegs 
their  best  gowns,  and  spread  them  on  the  floor,  bj 
way  of  cushions,  saying  meekly,  *'We  dont  have 
any  chain  up  stairs."  The  wood  had  burned  to 
embera,  and  the  light  was  dim,  and,  without  know- 
ing hardly  why,  we  hesitated  to  kindle  the  flame; 
but  when  asked  where  our  lamp  was,  we  added 
fresh  fuel,  and  blew  up  a  blaze. 

0,  how,  in  one  little  hour,  the  glory  of  oar  cham- 
ber had  departed  I  And  for  what?  The  pert  man- 
ners and  gaudy  dress  of  three  children  no  whit 
better  or  wiser  than  we.  But  how  could  we  feel 
this,  especially  when  they  told  us  of  the  handsome 
furnishing  of  their  play-room  at  home,  and  asked 
if  we  had  no  better  dresses  than  those  we  then 
wore,  adding  their  ma  had  dressed  them  in  the 
very  ugliest  old  things  they  had  to  come  to  the 
country.  Our  smoothly-ironed  flannel  gowns  had 
looked  so  pretty  when  we  put  them  on,  and  now 
how  bungling  and  despicable  they  appeared.  How 
they  dazzled  us  with  accounts  of  the  splendor  of 
their  homes,  and  how  they  mortified  us  by  com- 
ments about  our  humble  abode. 

Feeling  how  little  we  could  do  for  their  enter- 
tainment, who  were  used  to  so  much,  we  redoubled 
our  exertions,  bringing  nutis  and  apples,  tying  a 
swing  to  the  rafters,  and  exhibiting  all  the  little 
treasures  of  dried  mosses  and  curious  stones  we 
had,  for  their  amusement. 

The  fhiits  we  did  not  taste  ourselves;  and  as  for 
the  swing,  it  was  monopolized  by  our  visitors;  and 
when  we  had  wearied  our  arms  for  their  pleasure, 
they  made  no  offers  to  reciprocate  oar  lavors. 
Neither  would  they  join  in  any  sports  we  sug- 
gested; they  didn't  know  any  thing  about  such 
country  ways  of  playing.  And  when  we  asked 
them  to  propose  something,  it  was  that  we  should 
all  pretend  to  be  horses,  and  they  ride  on  our 
backs !  This  was  a  little  beyond  our  calculations; 
and  the  cheeks  of  some  of  us  flushed  red,  as  we 
coldly  declined. 

An  awkward  silence  followed;  and  hearing  the 
clatter  of  dishes  below,  our  visitors  shortly  after 
abruptly  left  us. 

Thus  deserted,  we  made  a  ring  about  the  hearth 
again,  and,  in  homely  but  honest  sympathy,  entered 
into  a  sort  of  general  condolence. 

For  myself,  I  said  the  least,  and  cried  the  most 
For  even  now  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I 
wept  long  and  bitterly;  and  it  was  not  till  my  good 
little  playmates  kissed  me  over  and  over,  and  re- 
peatedly told  me  how  much  they  loved  me,  that  I 
would  be  comforted.  Something,  too,  perhaps,  the 
spirit  which  kindled  under  the  admonition  I  re- 
ceived not  to  care  for  the  little  proudies,  nor  any 
body  else  like  them,  helped  to  dry  my  tears. 

Sundry  lofty  resolutions  I  made,  as  I  sat  before 
the  flre  in  that  low,  comfortless  chamber.  Some 
of  them  have  been  kept,  and  others,  in  the  larger 
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ezx>eriexice8  of  life,  long  ago  lost  all  their  power. 
But  wbenever  Memoij  plows  from  the  dust  that 
has  gathered  over  the  humiliation  and  sorrow  of 
that  night,  something  of  the  old  feeling  is  renewed. 

No  more  plaj  or  laughter  was  to  be  thought  of 
that  night;  and  being  the  oldest,  I  was  desired  to 
tell  a  stoiy  for  the  amusefaient  of  the  rest,  as  I  had 
oHen  done  before. 

But  my  imagination  was  choked  with  sobs  so 
that  I  could  not  draw  from  that  source;  so  climb- 
ing to  a  shelf  of  books,  hung  by  cords  near  the 
roof,  and  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  I  selected 
a  torn  and  worn  little  volume  that  I  never  saw 
before  nor  since,  from  which,  having  heaped  the 
embers  together,  I  read  the  subjoined  legend: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  beautiful  and 
opulent  city  a  very  great  lady.  The  rich  furnish- 
ings of  her  house  were  like  a  palace,  and  her  dress 
vied  with  that  of  queens  in  splendor.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  describing  the  magnificence  of  the  robes 
in  which  she  every  day  attired  herself—purple, 
and  crimson,  and  blue,  with  broideries  and  hems 
of  gold. 

Paintings  of  the  most  renowned  masters  hung 
upon  hor  walls,  and  the  white  beauty  of  statuary 
gleamed  from  the  niches  along  the  halls.  Poets 
sat  dreaming  in  the  shadows  of  the  oaks  that  grew 
in  the  court-yard,  making  verses  in  her  honor;  and 
musicians,  with  viol  and  harp,  played  while  she 
slept.  In  short,  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  ex- 
cellent or  beautiful  in  the  world  that  her  taste  and 
munificence  had  not  brought  within  the  four  walls 
of  her  palace. 

Many  visitors  came  to  the  great  house;  and  though 
all  were  abundantly  obsequious  and  flattering  to 
the  proud  mistress,  among  all  the  gay  throngs  that 
praised  her  beauty  and  envied  her  riches,  not  one 
seemed  to  love  her.  So,  after  all,  her  life  was  one 
of  desolate  grandeur.  But  when  worn  and  op- 
pressed with  cares  of  her  great  possessions,  she 
sought  neither  the  solace  nor  companionship  of 
any  of  the  joyous  and  light-hearted  multitude 
about  her,  but  drew  herself  apart  in  haughty  si- 
lence, crushing  back  the  tears,  if  any  rose;  for  cer- 
tain it  is  none  ever  dimmed  her  eyes. 

Sometimes  in  these  moods  of  unrest  she  called 
her  musicians  to  play,  and  when  they  had  ex- 
hausted all  their  sweetest  melodies,  no  whit  soothed 
or  comforted,  she  sent  them  away  with  gifts  very 
precious,  and  with  cold  and  soulless  thanks  some- 
times; but  for  these  last  they  felt  little  gratefuL 

Then  she  would  sunmion  to  her  presence  the 
poets,  who  lived  upon  her  bounty,  and,  sitting 
apart  from  them  and  above  them,  die  would  order 
them  to  repeat  their  divinest  poems;  but  the  while 
they  praised  her  comely  face  and  liberal  hands, 
their  thoughts  strayed  away  to  some  gentle  and 
loving  damsel,  who  milked  the  goats  in  the  shadow 
of  her  mother's  cabin,  and  crowned  her  loose  curls 
with  roses  from  the  fields;  for  such  an  one  gave 
inspiration  to  their  rapsodies,  and  not  the  proud 
lady  who  heard  the  recitations.     So  when  they 


had  exhausted  their  selectest  stores,  she  gave  them 
gifts,  but  with  no  jot  of  comfort  in  her  bosom. 

All  costly  viands  and  dainty  confections  were 
brought  her  by  handmaids,  on  services  of  silver, 
and  pearl,  and  gold;  but  the  humblest  peasant  in 
the  land  ate  his  coarse  bread  with  a  zest  that  she 
had  not  for  new  honey  in  the  comb,  or  sparkling 
cream  mixed  with  ice. 

One  bright  summer  day  she  arose  from  the  gor- 
geous  bed  whereon,  with  maidens  fjEmning  her,  tell- 
ing stories  and  legends  the  while,  she  had  lain  for 
hours,  and  passing  through  long  galleries,  and 
spacious  halls,  and  rooms  dim  with  excess  of  splen- 
dor, stood  in  the  open  light. 

Down  the  far  avenue,  hemmed  with  flowers  and 
overhung  with  trees,  she  beheld  a  little  child,  with 
bright,  mournful  eyes,  peering  between  the  iron 
bars  of  the  gate  that  fenced  the  winding  walks 
and  level  sward  from  the  vulgar  tread;  and  with  a 
staid  and  stately  step,  as  if  enacting  some  long 
foregone  conclusion,  and  not  as  though  with  a  sud- 
den and  kindly  impulse,  she  moved  in  the  direction 
of  the  little  castaway;  for  she  seemed  a  beggar's 
child.  When  near  enough,  the  proud  lady  spoke 
on  this  wise: 

"  Outcast,  would  you  like  to  exchange  your  loath- 
some rags  for  gay  appareling  like  mine?  would 
you  like  to  give  your  hard  bed  for  a  cushion  of 
down,  canopied  with  scarlet  and  violet,  and  eveiy 
day  fare  like  a  princess?  Speak,  and  tell  me  if 
you  would." 

The  little  girl,  whose  name  was  Humania,  trem- 
bled, and  would  have  turned  away,  but  the  stately 
dame  seized  her  bjnhe  arm,  and  compelled  her  to 
answer — at  the  same  time  showing  her  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  and  flowers,  and  the  palace  gleaming 
through  the  trees  afar. 

Humania  was  bewildered  with  such  shows  of 
splendor,  and,  dropping  her  eyes  even  below  the 
hem  of  the  lady's  robe,  she  answered  meekly,  that 
she  would  like  to  be  fine,  and  sleep  under  a  canopy 
of  scarlet  and  violet  very  much,  indeed. 

"This,  then,  is  your  home.  While  I  live  you 
shall  be  my  child,  and  when  I  die  you  shall  be 
heir  to  all  my  possessions.  In  your  ears  and  about 
your  neck  I  will  hang  jewels,  and  among  your 
curls  I  will  sink  gems;  your  robes  shall  be  bor- 
dered with  lace  and  roses  by  my  needle-women; 
so  that  they  who  see  you  shall  turn  away  for  very 
envy.'l 

And  turning  the  great  rusty  key,  the  poor  beggar- 
girl  became  rich.  But  her  heart  misgave  her  sadly 
when  she  saw  that  her  fate  was  irrevocably  fixed, 
and  she  looked  to  the  dusty  highway  with  longing 
eyes;  for  the  strange  woman  seemed  not  moved  by 
real  kindness,  but  rather  by  some  sudden  whim. 

She  did  not  take  the  child's  hand,  nor  speak  any 
more,  but  walked  before  her  up  the  long  avenue 
with  the  same  stately  step  with  which  she  had 
descended. 

Beautiful  suits  of  apartments  were  assigned  to 
the  child,  maidens  were  appointed  to  attend  her* 
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and  all  her  slightest  wishes  were  InstaDtly  gratified; 
and  the  charm  of  the  splendor  and  luxuiy  made 
her,  for  a  time,  quite  happy. 

But  when  it  was  known  that  she  was  to  be  the 
heir  of  the  brave  palace  and  all  its  beautiful  treas- 
ures, the  prediction  of  the  great  lady  was  fulfilled, 
and  her  people  would  not  look  upon  the  child  for 
envy.  Then  her  heart  grew  heavy,  and,  moaning 
and  sighing  to  herself,  she  sat  alone  in  her  lofty 
chambers,  and  lay  all  the  night  weary  upon  the 
cushion  of  down;  for  in  the  shadows  of  the  tapes- 
try  of  scarlet  and  violet  there  was  no  magic  to 
weigh  her  eyelids  into  sleep. 

After  awhile  the  gay  multitudes  began  to  dimin- 
ish, and  the  poets  and  the  musicians  grew  careless, 
and  came  slowly  to  their  lady's  call.  "Now,*' 
exclaimed  the  lady,  her  heart  full  of  indignation, 
"I  will  not  be  flouted  thus  I"  And  forthwith  she 
dismissed  from  her  palace  all  the  people  whom  her 
bounty  had  fed;  and  as  they  went  out  from  her 
presence,  she  neither  wept  nor  smiled. 

So  she  and  Humania  dwelt  alone;  but  she  gave 
the  child  no  caresses  nor  sweet  words  with  the 
wealth  she  lavished  upon  her.  In  truth,  her  hands 
were  like  marble  to  the  warm  bosom  of  Humania, 
and  her  words,  when  she  smiled,  like  icicles  glit- 
tering in  the  moonlight. 

But  not  long  they  dwelt  alone.  A  pallor  and  a 
sickness  fell  upon  the  proud  lady,  and  her  steps 
went  feebly  along  the  rich  carpets,  and  her  eyes 
became  dizzied  with  pain.  Many  physicians  min- 
istered to  her;  but  she  grew  none  the  better  for 
their  drugs.  One  reputed  of  great  wisdom  came 
from  a  far  countiy  among  the  rest;  but  her  disease 
baffled  his  skill,  and  he  returned  mournfully  to  his 
home. 

By  the  bed  of  her  mistress  Humania  watched  day 
and  night;  but  she  seemed  not  to  notice  her.  In- 
deed, the  end  drew  very  near.  All  the  more  dreary 
seemed  the  place  for  the  grandeur,  now  desolate; 
and,  terrified,  the  child  ran  forth  to  call  some  help. 

At  the  gate  stood  an  old  woman;  and  as  the 
child  approached  her,  she  knew  her  for  a  simple 
herbalist,  who  had  done  much  good  in  the  world. 
And  when  she  knew  how  the  great  lady  lay  sick, 
she  followed  silently  till  they  reached  the  bedside; 
and  when  she  had  looked  down  upon  her  for  a 
moment,  she  shook  her  head.  Afterward,  pressing 
her  hands  close  on  the  bosom  of  the  woman,  she 
turned  away  mournfully,  and  packed  again  the 
herbs  which  had  been  gathered  under  the  neW 
moon  and  out  of  the  midnight  dew,  saying,  "My 
art  is  powerless  here.  Of  a  surety,  the  lady  must 
die;  she  has  no  heart." 

And  the  child  did  not  weep;  but,  awe-stricken 
and  a£raid,  drew  near  her  patroness,  and  watched, 
till  the  life-tide  ebbed,  and  left  her,  stark  and  rigid, 
on  the  black  shore  of  death. 

"Now,"  said  the  herbalist,  "it  were  good  that 
she  be  quickly  buried  from  our  sight  Falleth  all 
this  treasure  to  you?"  and  she  placed  her  hand  on 
the  child's  head;  who  answered. 


"No,  verily.  Often  she  promised  it  to  me;  bat 
that  is  all;  and  she  is  dead." 

"  Be  it  scattered  then  to  the  four  winds  of  hearen," 
said  the  woman.    *'LetuBgo." 

And  pressing  the  child's  hand  warmly  within 
her  own,  she  brought  her  to  her  house— a  small 
cottage  without  the  city.  It  was  night  as  thej 
approached,  and  through  the  window  shone  the 
red  light  of  the  hearth,  and  the  merry  faces  of 
children  peered  from  the  door.  The  board  was 
spread,  and  the  child  was  weary  with  the  walk,  8o 
the  food  tasted  sweet  As  sleep  oppressed  her,  the 
good  woman  laid  her  on  a  little  white  bed,  smell- 
ing of  roses;  and  as  a  soft  atmosphere  of  content  I 
closed  about  her,  she  kissed  the  cheek  of  the 
woman  who  bent  above  her,  asking  her  name. 
And  when  she  knew  that  it  was  Mercy  Lore,  she 
fell  sweetly  asleep,  and  the  scarlet  and  violet  tapes- 
try were  pale  to  the  color  of  her  dreams. 

Just  as  I  finished  my  story.  Aunt  Charity  called 
us  to  supper.  The  great  people  were  gone,  and 
the  happiness  they  had  interrupted  came  back  to 
us,  and  Aunt  Charity  smiled  again. 


lONB. 

■  T  MBS.  B.  O.  OAKDIVXIL 

She  is  most  at  home  in  the  deep,  dim  wood— 
In  the  untrodden  paths  of  the  solitude; 
And  often  we've  watch'd  as  she  fearless  stood 
On  the  towering  crags  of  the  ledges  rude. 

She  is  not  alone; 
The  clear  rills  echo  her  innocent  glee. 
The  bright  birds  join  in  her  carol  free. 
And  ih'  sweet- voiced  winds  in  the  thick-leayed  tree 

Bless  the  child,  lone. 

Floral  buds  like  gems  aze  set 

In  the  hollows  bright  with  dew; 
Where  the  timid  violet 

Hides  its  cop  of  heavenly  blae, 
There  is  seen  the  silky  bloom 

Of  the  crimson  forest  rose, 
And  from  out  the  heathy  broom 

Peeps  the  spotless  lily's  snows. 

She  sometimes  roves 

Through  th'  cultured  groves, 
And  notes  their  rich  artistic  loveliness, 

The  trees  and  fountains  all. 

The  walks  symmetrical; 
But  ever  turns  with  longing  tenderness 
To  the  wild  buds  that  deck  the  wilderness: 

There  the  infinite  Ood 
Has  framed  the  rough  mountain,  has  fashioned  lie 
flower 

To  gem  the  green  sod; 
All  speak  of  his  wondrous  unliihited  power; 
The  dark,  wild  forest  is  hyming  his  praise, 
And  the  little  child  joins  in  the  beaatifil  lays. 
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A  WINTER  PIRE8IDB  GOSSIP. 

WRITTEN  IN  OUR  LIBRARY. 
Br  JAMJta  9vuuxn^ 

The  man  of  contemplatiTe  mind  beholds  the  ap- 
proach of  "the  dark  and  gloomy  season"  with  a 
3dnd  of  eomplacency.  The  silence  of  the  wood- 
land is  exchanged  without  reluctance  for  the  silence 
of  the  comfortable  libraiy.  The  perusal  of  nature's 
self  is  yielded  up  for  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
those  intellectual  beings  Who  loyed  nature  to  the 
fullest,  and  who  infused  her  diyinest  qualities  into 
Terse.  While  we  pore  over  the  glad  creations  of 
these  poet-magicians,  winter  is  despoiled  of  all  its 
"gloom/*  and  is  sufiused  with  life  and  beauty. 
Let  the  storm  beat  ever  so  wildly,  we  may  revel  in 
the  warmth  of  spring,  gather  the  full-blown  roses  of 
summer,  and  pluck  the  liberal  fruits  of  autumn,  with- 
out stirring  our  feet  from  the  warm  fireside.  Such 
is  the  pleasure  afforded  by  contemplative  reading. 
To  the  virtuous  and  reflective  man  winter  is  never 
gloomy.  AU  seasons  imbue  his  heart  with  peace 
and  love.  In  spring  he  finds  ever-variable  gratifi- 
eation  in  the  opening  buds,  in  the  songs  of  the 
fresh-hearted  birds,  in  the  mutable  drapeiy  of  the 
akies.  In  summer  the  cool  retreats  of  the  forest, 
where  the  heat  comes  not,  and  the  uncomplaining 
rivulets  prattle  their  innocent  joy,  furnish  him 
with  nameless  delights.  In  autumn  the  fruits,  and 
the  motley  woods,  and  the  indescribable  sunsets, 
teach  him  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  direct  his  atten- 
tion forever  to  the  great  and  good  Oiver.  And 
when  winter, 

"  BoUan  and  Bad*  with  tU  his  rifittg  train," 

comes  upon  him,  his  mind  is  not  yet  cast  down. 
Sees  he  not  a  blessing  in  eveiy  storm  that  shakes 
the  sky?  Hears  he  not  in  the  hurricane  the  glad 
voice  of  his  God,  seeming  to  tell  him  that  from  the 
heaviest  and  most  direful  tempests  the  calmest  and 
purest  sunshine  must  ultimatdy  spring  ?  The  wise 
man  looks  upon  aU  the  movements  of  nature  as 
ordained  for  the  kindest  purposes;  and  this  reflec- 
tion is  not  without  its  pleasures. 

We  would  not  have  the  season  of  winter  erased 
from  the  calendar  for  the  best  book  we  ever  read; 
and  that,  considering  our  excessive  fondness  for 
books,  is  saying  much  more  than  the  reader  may, 
perhaps,  imagine.  0,  forsooth!  we  dote  on  this 
jolly  Winter,  with  his  blustering,  wheeaing  breath, 
and  his  playful  fingers,  with  which  he  tweaks  our 
nose  till  it  emulates  a  coal  of  fire.  He  brings  with 
him  the  social  book  and  the  happy  fireside— the 
most  pleasant  companions  in  the  world  I  He  brings 
on  the  long,  cheerless  winter  evenings — the  sport- 
ive hours  for  children,  the  reflective  hours  for  the 
more  mature. 

Well  do  we  recollect  those  good,  old  winters  we 
used  to.  spend  in  the  country.  Then  the  huge  fire- 
place occupied  almost  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
house;  and  we  always  loved  to  watch  the  fire,  as  it 


curled  around  the  big  logs,  and  hugged  them  glee- 
fully, and  flung  its  expanding  fervor  on  every  side. 
What  peace  and  contentment  dwelt  within  the  cir- 
cle of  Uie  generous  blaze!  Many  a  pleasant  romp 
had  we  then  with  lads  and  lasses  of  light  hearts, 
who  have  long  since  been  swept  from  our  sight. 
The  coal  fire  in  our  solitary  library  here  grows  dim 
as  we  think  of  those  times;  and  the  winter  wind 
which  moans  without  seems  laden  with  the  voices 
of  the  far-away  and  dead.  But  why  should  we  be 
gloomy?  There  are  yet  pleasant  faces  and  cheer- 
ing voices  in  the  world,  go  where  we  will,  to  greet 
us,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  sunshine.  Our  coal  fire, 
though  it  may  bear  no  comparison  with  the  roaring 
and  crackling  fire  of  eld,  is  a  cheerful  one,  and  has 
that  bright  sparkle  which  is  so  welcome  to  the 
solitaire  in  his  libraiy.  We  love  its  quiet,  compan- 
ionable chatter;  and  again  and  again,  these  draary 
nights,  as  we  pull  our  chair  up  to  it,  and  rub  our 
hands  in  its  joyful  light,  a  feeling  of  gratitude— 
the  purest  incense  of  the  heart— goes  up  to  Heaven, 
that  we  are  thus  blessed.  An  interesting  com- 
panion does  our  coal  fire  become  when  we  are 
tired  with  reading,  and  cast  our  eyes  upon  it.  The 
coals  there  make  quaint  images  to  our  drowsy  eyes. 
We  see  the  faint  and  grim  faces  of  monkey-men, 
who  chatter  at  us  wickedly,  and  wink  at  us  famil- 
iarly, and  leer  at  us  impudently,  as  if  they  were 
striving  to  have  sport  at  our  expense.  Then  sud- 
denly their  countenances  assume  an  astonishing 
solemnity,  and  seem  to  glide  gradually  away,  till, 
in  the  far,  far  distance,  they  grow  indistinct,  or  are 
lost  amid  a  thousand  other  images,  that  gather, 
with  strange  and  frightful  contortions,  around  them. 
All  this  time  the  wind  is  scolding  the  chimney-pots 
and  trees  with  unrelenting  fierceness.  But  we  heed 
it  not.  The  trees  writhe,  and  the  chimney-pots 
sometimes  tumble  to  the  earth  in  agony;  but  it 
harms  us  not  Let  it  scold  on.  While  tiie  glow- 
ing coals  are  singing  their  warm  monotony  in  our 
ears,  we  feel  too  luxuriously  indolent  to  look  out 
and  pity  the  victims  of  the  storm. 

Presently  we  retire  to  bed.  How  quiet  our  slum- 
bers are  in  the  cold  winter  night,  and  how  pleas- 
ing the  dreams !  Then  what  a  pleasure  it  is  in  the 
morning  to  behold  the  quaint  devices  which  the 
artistic  Jack  Frost  hath  penciled  upon  the  window- 
panes!  Beautiful  groves,  and  quiet  streams,  steal- 
ing along,  away  in  tibe  distance,  like  silver-embossed 
snakes,  aro  there;  and  misshapen  ruins;  and  old 
men,  with  short  bodies  and  miraculously  long  legs, 
striding  over  rivers,  and  forests,  and  ruins,  as  if 
they  were  the  genii  of  the  miniature  world  of  frost- 
work. Sie  tratuit!  Behold  them  fading  before 
the  magic  radiance  of  the  sun — driver,  and  forest, 
and  ruin— and  the  long-limbed  genii  gradually  dis- 
appearing, as  naturally  as  if  they  were  only  walk- 
ing out  to  enjoy  the  winter  morning! 

«8Qoh  ii  tha  paitima  of  tba  happy  miadl" 

Shall  we  repeat  an  idea  before  suggested?  Win- 
ter is  far  from  being,  in  our  estimation,  an  unpleas- 
ant season.    If  it  is  so,  as  many  peevish  bards 
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have  asserted,  we  certainly  have  never  discoYered 
the  factr— our  hilarity,  in  the  winter  evenings,  always 
being  of  a  rapturous  nature.  Our  sage  philosophers 
of  song  may  hug  themselves  in  their  joyless  wisdom, 
if  they  chose.  We— ignorant  mortal  that  we  are  I— 
can  not  appreciate  their  melancholy;  nor,  begging 
their  pardon,  do  we  aspire  to  their  wisdom  and 
experience,  if  the  result  must  be  such  as  they 
assume. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the  comfortable  posi- 
tion in  which  we  are  placed  that  we  write  as  we  do. 
Our  library  is  not  large.  The  tub  of  old  Diogones 
might,  haply,  compare  with  it  advantageously. 
For  that  very  reason — because  it  is  so  small — ^have 
we  a  love  for  it.  "A  little  room  well  filled"  is 
far  preferable  to  a  large  room  which  your  rushlight 
could  not  entirely  illumine.  Tou,  reader,  might 
envy  us  if  you  could  see  our  luzuriousness  of  con- 
tentment and  ease.  Our  feet  are  on  the  fender, 
inhiLling  the  wanuth  of  the  generous  coals.  Cow- 
per  is  on  the  table  beside  us— dear,  idolized  Oowper, 
of  whom  you  have  heard  us  speak  again  and  again, 
and  of  whom,  in  very  sooth,  we  believe  we  shall 
never  have  done  speaking.  Let  us  open  his  leaves. 
The  first  thing  that  greets  our  eye  is  a  steel  engrav- 
ing of  the  head  of  the  blessed  bard.  And  in  a 
night-cap  I  Whatdoes  this  mean?  He  should  be 
crowned  with  something  more  worthy  than  this. 
A  night-cap  is  decidedly  out  of  taste.  We  beg 
permission  to  enter  our  fervid  protestations  against 
a  night-cap.  It  strikes  us  as  something  remark- 
able that  the  portraits  of  almost  all  the  bards  of 
the  eighteenth  centuxy  are  habited  in  an  unpoetical 
and  unomamental  night-cap.  James  Thomson,  the 
author  of  "The  Seasons,"  is  honored  with  the 
same  ludicrous  wreath.  But  it  more  becomes  kim 
than  our  ever-wakeful  favorite,  Oowper.  He  who 
dozed  away  the  bracing  winter  mornings,  and  wrote 
his  most  somnific  poem, "  The  Oastle  of  Indolence," 
in  a  warm  feather-bed,  is  aptly  "laureled"  with  a 
night-cap.  But  who  shall  dare  asseverate  that  the 
bard  of  "The  Task"  is  not  insulted  by  being  rep- 
resented with  so  ungainly  an  appendage  ?  He  who 
loved  to  rise  in  summer  with  the  lark,  and  work  in 
his  garden  or  feed  his  pet»— he  who  beheld  in 
winter  the  first  fleecy  gleam  of  moming^-does  not 
deserve  so  uninspiring  a  laurel.  There  is  a  kindli- 
ness, however,  in  this  countenance  which  even  the 
night-cap  can  not  conceal.  A  pleasant  companion 
Mra»  Unwin  must  have  had  in  Cowper,  notwith- 
standing his  curious  whims  and  his  retiring  timid- 
ity of  character.  The  "Adventure  of  John  Gil- 
pin" shows  that  the  good  soul  had  that  within 
his  nature  which  was  pleasing  and  companionable. 
The  quiet  humor  of  the  narrative  is  irresistible. 
We  d^  any  man  who  is  not  a  misanthrope  to  read 
it  without  pleasure.  And  especially  must  his  little 
stories  about  his  rabbits  and  his  dog  Beau  awake  a 
chord  of  delight  in  your  bosom.  No  matter  who 
you  are,  whether  young  or  <dd,  male  or  female,  we 
defy  you  to  be  any  thing  else  than  enraptured  with 
the  sincere  heart-offerings  of  our  hermit*spirited 


friend.  The  calmest  humor  and  purest  virtue  have 
inspired  his  Muse. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  works  of  the  poets;  and 
besides  these  we  have  a  few  historical  works,  which 
give  us  a  slight  insight  into  the  whilom  history  of 
mankind.  The  shadows  are  manifold  and  deep 
which  we  find  in  these  histories.  Bo  you  ever  read 
the  records  of  crime,  bloodshed,  war,  turmoil,  in 
historic  pages,  dear  friends?  What  a  foolish  ques- 
tion! To  be  sure  you  do;  and  sometimes  shudder 
at  them,  too;  and  wonder,  as  you  read,  why  Heaven 
does  not  blot  such  a  dark  blemish  as  this  earth 
from  the  fair  book  of  creation.  Yet,  with  all  its 
crime  and  wretchedness,  this  is  a  beautiful,  a  divine 
world.  That  portion  of  it  untainted  by  the  touch 
of  man  stands  forth  in  sublime  loveliness,  with  the 
glorious  seal  of  God  stamped  upon  it  How  pure 
it  looks  in  the  face  of  day  1  In  lonely  places,  where 
the  eye  of  man  hath  not  penetrated — away  in  the 
silent,  illimitable  forest,  or  in  the  great  depths  of 
the  sea— what  glory  may  dwell  1  Why,  even  the 
mutilated  forests  around  our  villages  are  a  relief 
from  the  wretchedness  of  cities.  It  seems  to  ns  as 
if  art  had  maddened  man;  debilitated  the  functions 
of  his  mind;  placed  within  him  the  elements  of 
cunning  and  tyranny.  As  we  glance  upon  the  cat- 
alogues of  dissension,  our  heart  dies  away  within 
us.  O,  how  often,  then,  do  we  sigh  for  a  worldr--a 
little,  shining,  lovely  world— where  all  hearts  may 
be  as  one;  all  minds  tend  to  the  same  great  center — 
peace,  contentment,  love!  But  we  sigh  in  vain. 
No  such  world  will  happify  our  souls  this  aide  of 
the  grave.  In  imagination  we  can  see  shadowy 
Death  relapsing  his  countenance  into  a  sallow  grin, 
as  he  beholds  the  petty  struggles  of  nations  for 
sections  of  land.  "What  an  idiot  is  man  I"  he 
exclaims;  "yes,  a  very  idiot!  steeping  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  fellow  for  the  sake  of  a  certain 
portion  of  dust,  when  all  that  naturally  belongs  to 
him  is  a  few,  limited  feet  under  ground;  and  even 
that  span  of  dirt  eventually  mingles  with  his  own  I*' 
Well  may  the  shadow  vent  his  ghastly  jests.  But 
we  poor  mortaU  have  full  cause  to  weep  at  our 
fallen  state. 

No  sound  disturbs  us  in  our  quiet  domiciL  We 
can  muse  at  pleasure.  The  sad  moaning  of  the 
winter  wind  without  rather  aids  us  in  reflection. 
It  makes  the  stillness  within  more  palpable.  As 
we  sit  thus,  with  our  feet  upon  the  comfortable 
fender,  and  our  eye-glance  directed  to  the  livid 
coals,  those  early  years, 

*<  Wbra  hop*  wms  mw, 
Aad  th«  iMut  pictorod  what  Um  faacr  dnw," 

come  stealing,  like  airy  ghosts,  from  the  grave  to 
haunt  us.  There  was  one  friend  of  our  youth — a 
noble,  free-hearted,  aspiring  lad— whose  rosy  and 
hopeful  countenance  we  can  now  see  as  distinctly 
as  when  we  spoke  to  him  face  to  face.  The  glad 
nights  we  spent  by  the  winter  flre— reading  enter- 
taining books,  and  building  high  hopes  for  the 
future,  while  other  boys  were  hooting  in  the  snow- 
is  a  reminiscence  that  is  especially  grateful  to  our 
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mind.  Bat  he  periBhed  joung^-perished  era  the 
sonsliiDe  of  experience  had  brushed  the  young  dew 
from  his  heait— of  consumption.  We  walked  out 
with  him  a  few  days  before  he  died,  and  gathered 
the  fiiir  autumn  wood-flowere.  There  were  some 
wild  flowers  that  he  specially  lored.  'He  plucked 
a  boquet  of  them,  and  placed  them  in  his  breast. 
We  saw  him  when  he  died.  Those  same  flowers 
were  on  his  bosom  in  that  final  hour.  But,  like  him, 
they  were  withered.  It  waa  his  last  request,  as 
hia  mind  wandered  even  then  among  the  woods, 
that  they  should  be  his  companions  in  death.  And 
they  were;  but  their  perfume,  like  the  memory  of 
his  virtuea,  still  remained  to  shed  a  purity  and 
holiness  around  that  quiet  chamber  of  death.  Shall 
we  forget  him?  Never.  Often,  in  these  long  win- 
ter nights,  in  dreams,  he  is  pointing  out  some  fa- 
Torite  passage  of  prose  or  poetry  to  us,  with  that 
joyant  look  he  wore  in  life;  or  diving  with  us 
through  the  summer  forests  in  seareh  of  hidden 
brooks,  near  which  to  dream  and  read  away  the 
prime  days;  or  hurrying  us  to  the  top  of  some  hill, 
to  watch  those  strange  and  fantastical  images  which 
the  evening  wind  forms  of  the  sunlit  clouds. 

Tell  us  not  that  "friendship  is  but  a  name!" 
We  who  have  the  heart  and  the  wish  to  enjoy  the 
love  of  our  fellow-creatures  often  find  those  in  the 
world  whose  absence  is  unendurable,  and  whose 
death  rends  away  the  very  chords  of  our  hearts. 
They  are  misanthropes  who  would  make  us  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  but  hypocrisy  and  selfishness 
in  the  hearts  of  men;  and  we  should  shun  them  as 
we  would  a  serpent  They  but  look  into  their  own 
clouded  and  stormy  hearts  when  they  offer  such 
sentiments,  and  not  into  the  great,  beating  heart  of 
mankind. 

When  our  true,  favorite  friend  dies,  often  do  we 
think  of  him,  and  as  often  as  we  think  of  him  the 
moisture  dims  our  eyes;  and  yet  there  bums  within 
our  bosom  the  happy  anticipation  of  gathering  with 
him  more  beautiful  things  than  flowers,  and  read- 
ing with  him  more  delightful  volumes  than  dver 
poets  dreamed  of,  in  the  paradise  of  heaven. 


THE  FAITHEUL  WIFE. 

What  can  be  truer  or  more  beautifiil  than  this 
tribute  to  woman?  It  is  firom  the  pen  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  is  worthy  the  might  of  his  pen: 

"May  it  please  your  honors,  there  is  nothing 
upon  this  earth  that  can  compare  with  the  faithful 
attachment  of  a  wife;  no  creature,  who,  for  the 
object  of  her  love,  is  so  indomitable,  so  persever- 
ing, so  ready  to  suller  and  to  die.  Under  the  most 
depressing  cireumstances,  woman's  weakness  be- 
comes mighty  power,  her  timidity  becomes  fearless 
courage,  all  her  shrinking  and  sinking  passes  away, 
and  her  spirit  acquires  the  firmness  of  marble- 
adamantine  firmnesa— when  circumstances  drive 
her  to  pot  forth  all  her  energies  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  her  affiBction." 
Vol.  Xn.— 3S 


THE  BE&EAYSI)  MOIHEB. 


»T  BKWIV  Boxraj 


When  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  reigned  over 
Israel,  in  Samaria,  there  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Shu- 
nem  a  small,  yet  affluent  and  respectable  family. 
Shunem  itself  was  a  city  of  very  inconsiderable 
name  and  distincticm  in  Israel.  According  to  the 
description  given  by  historians,  it  was  situated  on 
the  extreme  northern  verge  of  the  territoiy  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  was -distant  some  forty 
furlongs  from  Mount  Tabor.  Yet,  however  little 
and  unknown  this  city  was,  it  became  memorable 
as  the  place  in  which  occurred  one  of  the  most 
striking  exhibitions  of  hospitality,  and  in  which 
God  was  pleased  to  display  the  power  and  miracle 
of  his  grace. 

The  sacred  writer  seems  studiously  to  avoid  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  individual  who  figures 
so  conspicuously,  yet  unobtrusively  in  hia  narra- 
tive. He  simply  denominates  her  the  Shunammite; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  was,  as  he  himself  thought,  an 
appellation  sufficiently  becoming  and  honorable. 
The  trait  first  noticeable  in  the  character  of  this 
woman  is  her  hospitality— hospitality,  not  cold  and 
repulsive,  but  wann  and  generous  in  its  nature. 
As  the  prophet  EUaha  passed  through  the  city  of 
Shunem,  his  bottle  of  water  under  his  ann  waa  not 
exhausted,  nor  was  the  bread  in  his  scrip  all  con- 
sumed; yet  she,  unwilling  for  him  to  partake  of 
hia  solitary  meal  in  the  caravansary,  constrained 
him  to  remain  and  "  eat  bread  in  her  house."  And 
this  invitation  proved  to  be  but  the  commence- 
ment of  that  friendship  which,  as  pften  as  duty 
called  him  that  way  to  the  school  of  the  prophets, 
welcomed  him  to  her  home  and  store. 

It  is  known,  we  presume,  to  our  readen  gener- 
ally, that,  among  the  ancients,  to  entertain  strangere 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  imperious  and 
sacred  of  duties.  And  it  will  not  fail  to  be  recol- 
lected that  numerous  iUnstiations  of  this  principle 
occur  in  the  histories  of  the  patriarchs.  Hence  the 
injunction  of  the  apostle  in  reference  to  hospitality, 
"  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangere;  ipr  thereby 
some  have  entertained  angels  unawares."  Had 
Paul  written  this  for  the  occasion  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  nothing  could  have  been  more  appro- 
priate, as  Elisha  more  than  once  demeaned  himself 
an  angel  in  the  eyes  of  this  Shunammite. 

From  the  following  passage  it  would  seem  that 
Elisha  waa  soon  discovered  to  be  a  prophet:  "And 
she  said  unto  her  husband.  Behold  now,  I  perceive 
that  this  is  an  holy  man  of  God,  that  pasaeth  by  us 
continually."  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that  his  pioua  conversation  was  mutually  spoken 
of  by  this  hospitable  pair;  and  from  a  disposition 
further  to  befriend  and  accommodate  him,  or  a  de- 
sire, probably,  to  improve  by  his  superior  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things,  it  was  proposed  to  make 
him  a  little  chamber  on  the  wall,  wherein  was  to 
be  placed  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a 
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candlestick,  80  that  when  ke  came  that  way  he 
might  turn  in  thither. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  this  rcx>m  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  furniture  may  strike  us  as  being  un- 
suited  to  the  rank  of  so  distingaished  a  visitor. 
We  shall  judge  erroneously,  however,  if  wa  com- 
pare the  usages  and  customs  Of  former  with  those 
of  the  present  tinges.  The  prophet,  indeed,  re- 
ceived the  highest  mark  of  regard  which  aneieut 
hospitality  could  afford.  Small  dwellings,  similar 
to  tliat  in  which  the  prophet  abode,  were  attached 
to  most  houses  of  distinction  in  the  east  Some- 
times they  arose  to  the  same  hight  with  the  main 
building,  and  sometimes  they  arose  higher,  and 
were  terraced.  Their  construotion  was  such  as  to 
admit  of  passing  into  the  gallery  of  the  house  by 
a  door,  which  was  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure 
by  the  master  of  the  family;  and  they  likewise 
])ermitted  the  inmate  to  descend  to  the  court  below, 
without  distnxbing  or  even  being  noticed  by  the 
household.  Many  conveniences  were  thus  secured 
to  the  guest:  he  could  retiie  or  be  with  the  family 
at  any  moment  he  chose;  he  could  indulge  in  devo- 
tional solitude,  or  he  could  mingle  his  voice  aiMl 
prayers  with  theirs  around  the  throne  of  grace. 

What  place  better  adapted  to  Elisha's  wants? 
what  place  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings,  could 
he  have  found?  But  its  appendages— ^ow  plain, 
how  few,  how  simple  I  a  bed,  a  table,  a  stool,  and  a 
oandlestick;  nothing  to  please  the  eye,  nothing  of 
ostentation  or  omam«it--all  for  use,  all  for  study, 
all  for  devotion.  Tet  this  apparent  *'  scanty  fitting- 
np"  of  the  room  is  attributable  neither  to  negli- 
gence or  disrespect  to  the  pro{^et  It  was  intended 
most  certainly  for  his  comfort  and  accommodation; 
and  that  he  received  it  as  oharacteiistie  of  rever- 
ence and  esteem  is  evident  from  the  ikot,  that  he 
oftentimes  made  it  the  place  of  his  habitaliooi  and 
rsst* 

They  that  veceive  courtesies  should  endeavor  to 
retum  them.  From  his  conduct,  it  appears  that 
Elisha  indulged  in  no  ungrateful,  spnnging  spirit, 
but  endeavored  to  xequito  her  generosity  and  kind- 
ness. H«,  therefore,  said  to  his  servast  Gehaai, 
"Gall  this  Shunammite;"  and,  in  c<mipliance  with 
his  request,  she  stood  before  him:  whereupon  he 
said  to  her,  ■^  Behold  thou  hast  been  oarefol  for  us 
with  all  this  eare:  what  is  to  be  done  for  thee? 
wouldst  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king  or  to  the 
captain  of  the  host?^  In  other  words.  Since  thou 
hast  been  at  gieat  inconvenience  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  myself  and  servant,  would  an  office, 
civil  or  military,  be  gratiffing  to  your  husband? 
Hast  thou-  any  complaint  to  make,  any  petition  to 
present,  any  case  which  demands  the  ooontenanee 
of  the  higher  powers  ?  It  wiU  be  remembered  that 
Elisha  immediately  subsequent  to  the  victory  of 
the  Moabites  obtained  a  distinguished  place  at  the 
court,  and,  though  not  disposed  to  advance  him- 
self, he  had  it  in  his  power  to  advance  others  to 
whatever  dignity  he  pleased.  But  she  refused  all 
promotion,  briefly  yet  most  oompiehensively  re- 


plying, "I  dwell  among  mine  own  people."  En- 
joying the  highest  regard  of  relatives  and  friends, 
and  blessed  with  all  the  comforts  which  a  munifi- 
cent Ftovidenee  could  afford,  it  can  scarcely  be 
surmised  that  she  had  any  disposition  to  seek  rep- 
utation and  wealth,  far  from  friends  and  kindred, 
in  a  strange  land. 

The  man  of  Qody  anxious  in  some  manner  to 
recompense  her  favors,  said  to  his  servant,  "What 
then  is  to  be  done  for  her?  can  yon  discover  any 
thing  which  might  be  desiied  by  her,  or  which 
would  prove  a  source  of  happiness  to  her?  At  the 
suggestion  of  Qehazi,  the  prophet  seizes  the  idea 
that  the  blessing  of  an  infiuit's  smiles  and  playfbl- 
neas  might  gire  increased  joy  to  the  already  calm 
contentment  of  his  hostess;  and  as  this  impulse 
came  upon  his  mind  from  the  inq>iratioa  of  his 
God,  he  predicts  that  this  blessing  should  be  added 
to  the  cup  of  her  enjoyment  His  prediction  was 
fulfilled — ^a  lovely  infant  smiled  on  the  joyful 
mother  of  Shunem.  She  watched  over  it  with  the 
tenderest  solicitude;  and  as  it  reposed  upon  her 
lap,  or  played  by  her  side>  she  asked  that  in  days 
to  come  it  might  be  kept  from  the  sin  and  evil  in  tiie 
world,  and  that  it  might  prove  the  stay  and  contort 
of  her  declining  years.  Yet  how  soon  were  her 
hopes  disappointed  I  how  bitter  a  reverse  was  she 
caUed  upon  to  experience!  If  the  child  were  the 
mother's  joy,  it  was  the  father's  pride,  as  will  be 
perceived  fn»u  the  fact  that  he  took  it  with  him  on 
a  certain  occasion  to  the  fields  to  inhale  the  eariy 
morning  air  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  new-naown 
grass,  and  where,  as  the  narrative  infozma  vs,  it 
waa  attacked  with  a  disease  very  prevalent  in  Jndea, 
and  which  is  known  to  us  under  the  appellation  of 
"coup  de  toleU,**  or  stroke  of  the  sun.  The  lather, 
unaware  of  the  fatality  of  the  attack,  merely  had 
his  son  conveyed  home,  while  he  remained  to  su- 
perintend his  reap«!8.  But  on  his  return  the  child 
was  dead.  JN'o  mention  is  made  of  the  angnJA 
that  toare  the  mother's  bieast— no  recital  of  the 
pangs  she  felt  as  she  gaaed  upon 

**ThM»  ivby  Hpi  lo  pal«, 

That  binfbinf  cheek  to  oold, 
And  dim  thoM  9f—  ef  dewy  Ught 
That  smiled  and  gleamed  so  mildly  bright^" 

yet,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  breathless  corpse  before 
her,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  those  now  dumb  in 
death,  her  countenance  seemed  brightening^  with 
hope.  Hers  was  the  child  of  prophecy.  God  had 
given  it,  and  God  could  give  it  her  again.  She 
waited  not  for  the  sympathy  of  friends,  nor  wished 
ihem  *'  to  feel  or  feign  decorous  woe,*"  but,  without 
hesttaniQy  or  delay,  "she  went  up  and  placed  it  on 
the  bed  of  the  man  of  God,  and  went  out"  Uigcd 
1^  the  thought  that  her  son  might  be  restorad  to 
l^ht,  "she  came  unto  the  man  of  God  to  Mount 
Camel.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  man  of 
God  saw  her  afer  off,  that  he  said  to  Gehazi  his 
servant.  Behold,  yonder  is  that  Shunammite;  run 
now,  I  pray  thee,  to  meet  her,  and  say  unto  her.  Is 
it  well  with  thee?  is  it  well  with  thy  husband?  is 
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it  "wvll  with  the  child?  and  she  answered.  It  is 
weU." 

In  the  employment  of  thlB  language  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  she  merely  desired  to  erade 
the  inqniries  of  Gehazi^  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, bnt  ill  comports  with  the  known  ingemions- 
ness  and  yeracity  of  her  character.  She  was  per- 
soaded  that  the  aiBietion  was  sent  in  mercy,  and 
would  terminate  well,  though  herj  passions  con- 
flicteSl  against  her  better  judgment. 

"  And  when  she  came  to  the  man  of  God  to  ,the 
hill,  she  caught  him  by  the  feet:  but  Gehazi  came 
near  to  her  and  thrust  her  away,"  imagining,  per* 
haps,  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  insanity.  "  But  the 
man  of  God  said.  Let  her  alone:  for  her  soul  is 
▼ezed  within  her:  and  the  Lord  hath  hid  it  from 
me,  and  hath  not  told  me.  Then  she  said.  Bid  I 
desire  a  son  of  the  Lord?  did  I  not  say,  I>o  not 
deceire  me?"  At  the  utterance  of  these  words  the 
prophet  discorered  the  object  of  her  errand,  and, 
not  waiting  for  further  information,  "he  said  to 
Gehazi,  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my  staff  in 
thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way:  if  thou  meet  any 
man,  salnte  him  not;  and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer 
him  not  again:  and  lay  my  stoff  upon  the  face  of 
the  child." 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceire  what  the 
prophet  intended  by  thus  commissioning  Gehazi. 
Since  he  had  parted  the  waters  of  Jordan  with  the 
mantle  of  Elijah,  it  may  be  that  he  thought  his 
own  staff,  in  the  hands  of  his  servant,  would  be 
equally  efficacious.  Or  it  may  hare  been  his  inten- 
tion to  make  a  trial  of  the  Shunammite's  faith. 

The  afflicted  and  heart-stricken  mother,  doubting 
tiie  power  of  Gehazi  to  restore  her  child,  stiU  clung 
to  the  prophet;  and  with  an  urgency  which  nothing 
bnt  a  mother's  lore  could  excuse,  she  importunes 
him,  **  As  the  Lord  liyeth  and  as  thy  soul  lireth,  I 
will  not  leave  thee."  And  he,  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  her  expostulations  and  entreaties,  arose 
and  followed  her. 

Gehazi  meanwhile  proceeded  as  directed,  observ- 
ing scrupulonsly  the  injunctions  of  the  prophet  in 
reference  to  the  means  ho  should  employ  for  the 
restoration  of  the  child;  but  all  in  vain.  As  Gehazi 
announced  the  unwelcome  tidings  to  his  master, 
the  latter  hastened  on  his  way,  and  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  house  he  went  to  his  accustomed 
chamber,  and  there,  upon  his  own  bed,  he  beheld 
the  cold  and  pallid  corpse  of  the  son  of  his  bene- 
factress. There  was  but  one  resort.  He  knew  that 
with  the  Lord  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death* 
He  had  given  and  he  had  taken  away,  and  he  could 
return  what  he  had  withdrawn.  He  knelt  beside 
his  bed,  and,  in  all  ttie  fervency  of  his  spirit,  he 
implored  the  Lord,  through  his  instrumentality,  to 
cause  the  soul  of  the  child  to  return  again  to  the 
body  it  had  deserted.  God  heard  his  prayer. 
Symptoms  of  returning  life  were  soon  observed: 
the  eyes  began  to  open,  the  cheeks  to  glow,  and 
the  heart  to  beat.  He  called  for  the  Shunammito, 
into  whose  arms  he  g^vc  her  once  dead  but  now 


living  son;  while  she,  with  emotions  of  gratitude 
too  full  for  utterance,  "fell  at  his  feet,  and  bowed 
herself  to  the  ground,  and  then  took  np  her  son, 
and  went  out"  to  indulge  in  those  "hallowed  and 
indescribable  feelings  which  none  but  a  mother 
knows." 

Has  any  mother  deigned  to  read  this  narrative, 
and  has  that  mother  wept  over  one  whom  God  has 
taken  to  himself?  She  may  never  behold  its  smiles 
or  hear  its  gentle  voice  on  earth;  but,  if  her  heart 
be  given  to  the  Savior,  she  may  meet  it  in  that 
high  World, 

"  Whan  fiokneM,  sorrow,  pain,  aad  death. 
Are  felt  and  feand  no  mor»— " 

whore  affection's  ties  are  never  riven-^where  sepa- 
ration is  unknown. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 


Of  Pope  various  sentiments  are  entertained.  The 
probability  is,  that  his  religious  opinions,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  were 
about  as  correct  as  those  of  most  persons  who  are 
not  pious. 

Johnson  says  of  him:  "The  religion  in  which  he 
lived  and  died  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
which,  in  his  correspondence  with  Hacine,  he  pro- 
fesses himself  a  sincere  adherent.  That  he  was 
not  scrupulously  pious  in  some  part  of  his  life,  is 
known  by  many  idle  and  indecent  applications  of 
sentences  taken  from  the  Scriptures — a  mode  of 
merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  pro- 
faneness,  and  the  witty  man  disdains  for  its  easi- 
ness and  vulgarity.  Bnt  into  whatever  levities  he 
has  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
principles  were  ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever  lost 
his  belief  in  revelation."  Ruffhead  says:  "  Though 
a  Catholic,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Pope  was  convinced  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
all  the  marks  of  that  antichristian  power  predicted 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  And  though 
he  had  not  courage  enough  to  profess  himself  a 
Protestant,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity."  It  is  known  that,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  attended  the  services  of  the 
English  Church. 

The  estimation  in  which,  as  a  writer  and  a  man 
of  taste,  he  held  the  Bible,  is  expressed  by  himself 
in  the  following  language:  "The  pure  and  noble, 
the  graceful  and  dignified  simplicity  of  language, 
is  no  where  in  such  perfection  as  in  Scripture  and 
Homer;  and  the  whole  book  of  Job,  with  regard 
both  to  sublimity  of  thought  and  morality,  ex- 
ceeds, beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  noble  parts 
of  Homer." 

Pope  by  many  has  been  reported  as  a  Deist;  by 
some  as  an  Atheist;  and  by  few  nothing  or  any 
thing,  as  the  case  might  be.  There  is  history  for 
the  statement,  however,  that  he  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic^vhether  only  theoretically  or  practically  such 
we  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire. 
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L£AY£S  PEOM  AN  AUI0BI06EAPHI. 

TASXN  OUT  OF  TEB  ORIOIVAL  ItANUBCBIPT. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
R»T.  W.  M'Dowell— Early  life  and  cozxTeraioQ— Emigratai  to 
the  United  States— Enten  the  mlnlBtry— Hi*  labors— Morrie*— 
BamoTala-^ettlei  in  ChilUeotho— Stodlaa  and  practloas  phyaio— 
Ei«  death-character— Rev.  T.  Scott— Parentage— ConToraion^ 
Enters  the  ministry— His  labors  in  Virginia— Rev.  T.  Lyell— Mr. 
8.  in  Western  Virginia— Desoends  the  Ohio  zlrer  and  Joins  the 
Kentucky  Conference  — His  labors  there  — Locatea  — Married- 
Studies  law— Opens  a  tailor's-shop— Practices  law— RemoTes  to 
Chillieothe— His  pursuits  there— Secretary  to  convention— To 
the  senate— Elected  Judge  of  Supreme  Court— Resigns— Conclad« 
ing  notice  of  him— Rev.  S.  Monett— Enters  the  ministry— 1,0- 
cates— Removes  to  Chillieothe— Practices  physic— Removes  to 
the  south— Elopes  with  a  young  female— Bia  end  Character-" 
Rev.  J.  Hutt— Brief  notice  of  hlzn. 

HATDfo  concluded  our  brief  notices  of  some  of 
the  Methodist  ministers  who  were  in  the  old  West- 
em  conference  in  1807,  we  oome  now  to  furnish  like 
notices  of  the  local  preachers  resident  in  Chilli- 
eothe at  that  period.  And,  first,  of  those  who  had 
been  regular  traveling  preachers,  but  had  located. 

William  M'Dovaell  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  Ireland,  Pebruaiy  4, 1 762.  His  father  dying 
when  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  his  education 
and  instmction  devolved  principally  upon  his 
mother.  She  was  a  pious  Methodist  prior  to  his 
birth;  and  so  effactually  did  s^e  instruct  him  "in 
ihe  wtLj  he  should  go,"  that  he  never  departed  from 
it — ^never  swore  a  profane  oath,  or  was  dmnk  dur- 
ing his  life.  His  mother  was  sister  to  the  Rev. 
James  Oreighton,  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  well  known  by  his  writings, 
and  who,  at  an  early  period,  united  with  Mr.  Wes- 
ley. Mr.  M'Dowell  was  converted  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Societies  before  he  had  attained  man- 
hood. He  was  much  persecuted,  and  often  severely 
beaten  by  the  Catholics,  on  account  of  his  religion* 
but  made  no  resistance.  He,  with  others,  were 
compelled,  however,  to  go  armed  to  Church,  for  fear 
of  the  Catholics.  In  the  year  1786  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  landed  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  immediately  presented  his  cer- 
tificate of  membership  and  united  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  After  transacting  business 
for  his  elder  brother,  John,  a  merohant  of  that  city, 
for  two  years,  he  was  sent  by  Bishop  Asbuiy  to 
Edisto  circuit,  where  he  traveled  and  preached 
awhile;  but  becoming  discouraged,  through  his  ex- 
treme diffidence,  he  returned  to  his  brother's.  In 
1789  he  consented  to  give  himself  up  to  the  work, 
and  was  admitted  on  trial  and  traveled  the  Broad 
River  circuit,  and,  in  1790,  the  Yadkin  circuit.  In 
1791  he  was  admitted  into  full  connection  and 
ordained  deacon.  Afterward  he  traveled  success- 
ively Great  Pedee,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Harford,  Md., 
and  Carlisle,  Pa.,  circuits.  In  1794  he  was  ordained 
elder,  and  in  1795  he  located,  after  having  labored 
faithfully  seven  years  in  the  itinerant  ministry, 
during  which  time  his  labors  were  often  much 
blessed  of  the  Lord.    He  received  but  littie  from 


the  circuits;  and  his  horse  and  his  neceasazy  cloth- 
ing were  furnished  by  his  brother  John. 

Soon  after  locating  he  mauled  Miaa  Rachel 
M'Olintick,  daughter  of  James  and  Maiy  M'Clin- 
tick,  of  Shippensbuiig,  Pa.  They  sabsequently  re- 
moved to  and  settled  in  the  state  of  G^eorgia,  where 
Mr.  M'Dowell  engaged  in  mercantile  enterprise  and 
prospered.  Here  their  house  was  an  asylum  for  the 
missionaries  of  the  cross,  for  the  way-worn  trav- 
eler, for  those  in  distress,  and  for  all  who  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  out  of  a  pore  heart  £er- 
ventiy.  He  afterward  settied  in  Newtown,  Preder- 
ick  county,  Va.,  where  they  resided  till  1806,  in 
which  year  he  removed,  with  his  feunily,  to  Chilli- 
eothe, and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  In 
1810  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  M'Clintick,  Esq.,  who  became  the 
active  partner;  and  Mr.  M'Dowell  being  thna  re- 
lieved from  personal  attention  to  the  businees,  re- 
moved to  his  fann  on  Deer  creek,  where  he  resided 
several  years,  employing  his  time  in  a  regular 
course  of  reading  on  medical  science^  and  in  pre- 
scribing and  administering  medicine  to  the  sick  of  ; 
his  neighborhood.  Succeeding  well  in  his  prac-  , 
tioe,  and  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  the  heal- 
ing art,  he  was  induced  to  complete  his  medical 
studies  by  attending  a  full  course  of  lectares,  which 
he  did,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  im- 
mediate instruction  of  those  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons,  Benjamin  Bush,  Philip  S.  Physic, 
and  others.  In  1814  he  left  his  farm  and  roomed 
to  Chillieothe,  and  commenced  a  regular  course  of 
successful  practice,  which  he  continued  till,  in 
1839,  he  was  so  much  injured  by  a  fall  as  to  be 
incapable  of  attending  his  patients,  except  to  a 
limited  extent  He  suffered  much  at  times  from 
the  eflfoct  of  that  fidl,  yet  attended,  whenever  in  his 
power,  to  the  calls  of  the  sick.  In  August^  1831, 
he  suffered  a  severe  bereavement  in  the  death  of  his 
estimable  wife,  who  left  this  world  in  triumph. 
The  Doctor  survived  her  a  littie  over  ten  years;  and 
on  the  11th  of  November,  1841,  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness of  five  or  six  weeks,  he  was  called  to  join 
"the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  in  the  , 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.    His  death  was  peaoefuL 

Dr.  M'Dowell  was  above  the  medium  aixe,  w^th 
heavy  muscular  frame,  but  of  remarkably  dignified 
and  imposing  personal  appearance.  His  counten- 
ance, when  at  rest,  was  grave  and  solemn,  strongly 
marked  with  tiioughtfulness  and  reserve;  but  when 
engaged  in  entertaining  conversation,  his  face 
was  lighted  with  an  animated,  pleasant,  and  ex- 
ceedingly engaging  smile.  Indeed,  he  was,  in 
conversation,  one  of  the  most  companionable  and 
agreeable  men  we  have  ever  known.  He  was  con- 
stitutionally diffident,  even  timid,  unassuming,  and 
modest  all  through  life;  and  very  seldom  could  he 
be  prevailed  upon  to  preach,  so  self-abasing  were 
his  views  of  his  own  pulpit  exercises,  but  which  ! 
were  always  above  mediocrity,  and  deeply  solemn  . 
and  impressive.  We  have  never  heard  him,  with- 
out regretting  that  he  ever  retired  from  the  regular 
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▼ork  of  the  ministiy.  Indeed,  in  his  last  ucknesa 
he  frequently  expressed  rog;ret  that  he  ever  desisted 
from  Uie  work  of  publishing  to  the  world  the  nn- 
searchable  riches  of  Christ. 

Thonuu  SeoU,  familiarlj  called  Judge  Scott,  from 
having  been  several  years  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  has  been  a  resident  of  Chillicothe 
more  than  fiffy-one  years,  where  he  still  resides, 
enjoying  a  green  old  age,  having  just  completed 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  He 
was  bom  at  Slr^pton,  near  the  junction  of  the  north 
and  south  branches  of  the  Potomac  river,  Alle- 
ghany county,  Md.,  October  31, 1772.  His  ikther's 
paientB  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land and  settled  in  Berks  county.  Pa.,  shortly  after 
the  batUe  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690.  They  were  Prolr 
estants,  and  had  sustained  heavy  losses  by  the 
Catholics  previous  to  that  battle. 

Before  the  age  of  fourteen  years  Mr.  Scott  em- 
braced religion,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  when  there  were  only  a 
little  over  twen^  thousand  members  in  its  com- 
munion, and  about  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
preachers.  He  has,  therefore,  been  a  member  of  the 
Church  more  than  sixty-six  years.  At  the  confer- 
ence at  Leeaburg,  Ya.,  in  April,  1789,  when  only 
9ixteen  and  a  half  fears  old,  he  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  traveling  connection,  and  appointed  to 
Gloucester  circuit,  Ya.,  together  with  those  distin- 
guished ministers,  Lewis  Chasteen  and  Yalentine 
Cook.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  to 
Berkely  circuit,  with  Lewis  Chasteen  preacher  in 
charge.  Soon  after  they  commenced  their  labors, 
Mr.  Chasteen  was  seized  with  the  small  pox,  which 
injured  one  of  his  eyes  so  much  that  he  could  labor 
but  little  till  near  the  close  of  the  year.  This  de- 
volved nearly  the  entire  labor,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  discipline,  upon  the  youthfol  Scott, 
yet  only  eighteen  years  old.  At  the  conference  in 
May,  1791,  he  was  received  into  full  connection, 
and  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Asbuiy,  who  ap- 
pointed him  in  charge  of  Stafford  circuit,  Ya.,  with 
Samuel  Hitt,  late  of  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  as 
his  helper.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  to  Frederic 
circuit,  Ya.,  with  Thomas  Lyell  as  his  helper. 

Mr.  Lyell,  although  young,  and  only  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  ministiy,  had  already  acquired 
great  fame  as  a  very  eloquent  and  popular  preacher. 
This,  together  with  his  amiable  disposition,  his 
polished  manners,  his  fascinating  conversation^  and 
his  fine  personal  figure,  conspired  to  make  him  a 
great  favorite,  both  with  the  preachers  and  people. 
For  many  successive  years  he  was  stationed  in  the 
most  populous  cities,  and  caressed,  and,  perhaps, 
flattered  wherever  he  went.  In  1804  he  located, 
and  afterward  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  was  settled  in  the  city  of  New 
York  as  rector  of  a  populous  and  wealthy  parish, 
which  he  served  with  great  acceptance  till  his 
death,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  few  years  since.  It  is 
said  that  he  preserved,  to  the  last,  a  friendly 
attachment  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal   Church 


and  her  ministay.    But  to  return  from  this  digies- 


At  the  conference  held  at  the  place  of  Mr.  Scott's 
nativity,  in  June,  1793,  he  was  ordained  elder  by 
Bishop  Asbury,  and  appointed  to  the  Ohio  circuit, 
in  charge,  with  Hie  Rev.  Robert  Bonham  as  his 
helper.  This  circuit  was  of  great  extent,  and  much 
of  which  lay  along  the  fh>ntier  settlements  on  the 
Ohio  river,  in  Western  Yirginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions finom  Bishop  Asbury,  Mr.  Scott  descended  the 
Ohio  river  to  join  the  Kentucky  conference,  which 
convened  on  the  15th  of  April.  Embarking  at 
Wheeling,  on  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  laden  with  pro- 
visions for  General  Wayne's  army,  he  descended 
the  Ohio  river  to  Brooke's  landing,  above  the  mouth 
of  Limestone  creek,  where  Maysville  now  stands. 
The  settlements  along  the  Ohio  river,  at  that  pe- 
riod, were  few  and  far  between,  and  the  intervening 
wilderness  was  occupied  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans, to  whose  attacks  descending  boats  were  con- 
tinually exposed.  Floating  with  the  current,  the 
voyage  was  necessarily  tedious,  and  the  boat  often 
passing  along  very  near  to  the  shore,  those  on  bokrd 
were  in  great  danger  from  the  unerring  rifle  of  the 
Indian.  But  Mr.  Scott,  unconscious  of  his  danger, 
was  aecustonfed  daily  to  sit,  for  hours  together,  on 
the  top  of  the  boat,  reading,  even  while  the  boat  was 
floating  along  close  to  the  shore  covered  with  bushes, 
from  which  the  savage  tomahawk  of  the  practiced 
Indian  might  have  been  hurled  to  his  destruction. 
He  has  oftentimes  since  reflected  with  surprise  upon 
his  own  imprudence,  and  ascribed  his  preservation 
to  a  merciful  and  overruling  Providence.  Having 
sent  his  horse  on  to  Kentucky  a  few  days  ahead, 
Mr.  Scott,  on  landing  there  himself,  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  home  of  his  parents,  on  the  head 
waters  of  Bracken  creek.  Mason  county,  with  whom 
he  spent  a  few  days,  and  then  repaired  to  the  seat 
of  the  Kentucky  conference,  near  Bethel  Academy, 
Jessamine  county,  where  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  Danville  circuit,  on  which  he  continued  to 
labor  during  the  conference  year.  At  the  confer- 
ence in  May,  1795,  he  located  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  important  temporal  business  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Bot  sickness  and  other  circumstances 
prevented  his  going  to  Pennsylvania.  To  accustom 
himself  to  hard  labor,  he  turned  in  to  cut  down  and 
strip  the  bark  from  large  trees  for  his  brother  James, 
who  was  a  tanner.  When  the  season  for  this  work 
was  over,  he  went  to  school  about  a  month  to  ac- 
quire a  better  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Every 
Thursday  afternoon  he  walked  Hiree  miles  to  meet 
a  class,  of  which  he  was  leader,  and  had  his  ap- 
pointments to  preach  on  Sabbath,  one  of  which 
places  was  in  Maysville,  and  it  is  probable  he  was 
the  first  Methodist  minister  who  ever  preached  the 
Gospel  in  that  town.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  F.  Poythress,  the 
presiding  elder,  Mr.  Scott  took  charge  of  the  Lex- 
ington circuit,  in  place  of  the  Rev.  Aquilla  Sugg, 
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wliose  health  had  fiuled,  and  he  flontinaed  on  that 
circuit  till  the  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  conferanoe 
in  the  apiing  of  1796,  fimn  which  time  hia  labors 
aa  an  itinerant  miniater  in  the  Ohnich  ceased. 

On  the  10th  of  Maj,  1796,  Mr.  Scott  married  Miaa 
Oatharine  Wood,  a  pioas  young  ladj,  whose  par- 
ents had  long  been  Methodists,  and  soon  afterward 
settled  in  Washington,  Maaon  county,  Ey.,  where 
he  obtained  employment  as  a  derk  in  a  dry  goods 
store.  In  a  few  months  the  merchant  failed  in 
business,  and  Mr.  Scott  thereby  lost  nearly  half  his 
eamings.  After  this  he  devoted  a  small  portion  of 
his  time  to  reading  the  elementary  principles  of 
law,  and  copying  and  memorising  tiie  forms  of  en* 
tries  in  clTil  and  criminal  piooeedinga  in  the  courts. 
This  he  did  in  expectation  of  being  appointed 
clerk  of  the  courts  in  a  new  county  about  to  be  set 
off  from  Mason;  but  which  office,  although  his 
superior  fitness  for  it  was  admitted  by  all,  was,  , 
through  the  treachery  of  pretended  ftiendSi  given 
to  another.  He  now  determined  upon  the  stody  of 
law,  with  the  view  of  praotieing  at  the  bar,  and, 
therefore,  declined  several  very  favorable  offers  of 
eastern  merchants  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
neA.  But  in  what  way  he  waa  to  support  himself 
and  family,  while  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  was 
now  the  question.  Various  plans  weie  consid- 
ered; and  as  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion," he  finally  resolved  upon  opening  a  tailor's- 
shop  in  Washington,  so  soon  as  he  could  gain 
sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  to 
follow  it.  His  father  was  a  tailor,  and  when  a 
boy  he  had  often  assisted  him  on  long  winter 
nights,  and  wet  or  stonny  days,  and  was  eiqfiert  in 
the  use  of  the  needle,  but  was  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  cutting,  and  of  joining  the  parts  of  garments  to- 
gether. To  acquire  this  knowledge,  he  worked 
awhile  as  a  journeyman  in  an  extensive  shop  in 
Washington.  But  the  proprietor,  aware  of  Mr. 
Scott's  intention  to  commence  business  himself, 
never  allowed  him  to  be  present  when  he  took  the 
measures  for  garments  or  cut  them.  He  was  ob- 
liged, therefore,  to  get  the  requisite  knowledge  from 
a  tailor  in  the  country. 

He  had  never  yet  had  any  practice  in  measuring, 
or  cutting,  or  fitting  garments,  and  might  well  have 
been  deterred,  by  his  fears,  from  attempting  to  open 
shop  and  commence.    But  relying  upon  his  o'tm 
native  genius,  aud  liis  patient,  untiring  persever- 
ance in  whatever  he  undertook,  he  did  open  a  shop 
and  commence  business.    He  spoiled  the  first  coat 
he  attempted  to  cut.     But,  nothing  daunted,  he 
tried  again  and  succeeded.    His  neighbors  kindly 
encouraged  him,  and  work  soon  came  in  so  fast 
that  he  had  to  employ  journeymen.    The  late  Mr. 
John  Watson,  well  known  in  Ohillicothe  and  else- 
where as  an  able  hotel-keeper,  worked  some  time 
for  Mr.  Scott  as  a  journeyman. 
Anxious  to  proceed  in  his  legal  studies,  and  yet 
I    having  no  time  that  he  could  devote  to  it,  he 
'    adopted  an  expedient  which  none  but  an  indomita- 
j    ble  spirit,  like  his,  would  have  thought  of  resorting 


to.  Mrs.  Scott  was  an  excellent  reader,  and  aa  she 
had  a  hired  woman  to  do  the  domestic  work,  she 
devoted  her  leisure  time  to  reading  to  Mr.  Scott, 
while  at  work  on  his  shop-board,  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, and  other  law  books;  and  as  she  read, 
he  treasured  up  in  memory,  and  reflected  on  the 
contents  read.  The  reading  was  often  succeeded 
by  singing,  as  they  were  both  good  singers;  and 
while  both  were  busily  engaged  in  plying  the 
needle,  they  would  b^^uik  tiie  time  by  singing 
some  of  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion,  and  thne  they 
cheerily  passed  the  day. 

In  the  fall  (tf  1796  Mr.  Scott  removed,  with  hia 
family,  to  Lexington,  where  he  conmienced  a  regu- 
lar course  of  law-reading  under  the  late  Hon.  Jamea 
Brown,  deceased.  In  the  winter  of  1800,  before  he 
had  completed  the  extensive  course  of  legal  atadies 
which  he  had  anxiously  desired,  he  waa  obliged, 
from  peeuniaiy  neoeaaity,  to  desist;  and  having 
obtained  license  to  practice  law,  he  removed  to  and 
settled  in  Flemingsbnig,  Fleming  county,  where  he 
was  appointed  proaeeuting^attomey.  Here,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Mason  and  Bracken,  he  obtained 
some  little  practice,  but  did  net  succeed  well  in 
either  of  those  counties.  Although  well  veraed  in 
the  principles  of  law,  he  had  never  yet  read  any 
book  whidi  treated  of  practioe  either  in  courts  of 
law  or  equity.  While  at  Flemingsbuig  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  mathematical  studies. 

In  Mareh,  1601,  he  visited  Ohillicothe,  by  advice 
of  the  late  General  Nathaniel  Masaie  and  other 
friends,  and  upon  consultation  with  his  old  friend. 
Dr.  Edward  Tiffin^— whom  he  had  known  and  taken 
into  the  Ohurch  eleven  yean  prior  to  that  time,  in 
Yirginiar-he  concluded  to  remove  to  and  settle  in 
that  town,  which  he  did  the  following  month,  and 
has  continued  to  reside  there  to  the  present  time — 
a  period  of  over  fifbf-one  years.  Before  leaving 
Kentucky  he  went  to  Cincinnati  and  was  examined 
before  the  Qesissnl  Ck>urt  of  the  North-Westem  Ter- 
ritory—^udge  Burnett,  Mr.  M'Millen,  and  Attorney- 
General  St  Glair  examiners— and  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  counsellor  at  law.  During  the  summer 
of  1601  he  wrote  in  the  cl^k's  office  for  Doctor 
Tiffin,  and  engaged  in  such  other  business  as  he 
could  to  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence,  as  he  could 
not  practice  as  counsellor  at  law  till  he  had  resided 
two  years  in  the  territoxy.  The  succeeding  winter 
he  was  employed^u  engrosnng  and  enrolling  clerk 
during  the  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature. 
On  the  assembling  of  the  convention  for  forming  a 
constitution  for  the  state,  Mr.  Scott  was  elected 
Secretary  to  that  body.  Dr.  Tiffin  being  a  candi- 
date for  governor,  under  the  new  constitution,  he 
resigned  the  clerkship  of  the  several  courts  which 
he  then  held,  and  Mr.  Scott  was  appointed  in  his 
his  place  by  the  acting  governor.  At  the  first  town- 
ship election  in  Ohillicothe,  under  the  constitution, 
he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  the 
first  one  commissioned  under  the  state  government 
At  the  session  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  under  I 
the  constitution,  Mr.  Scott  was  elected  Secretary  of 
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the  senate,  to  which  office  he  was  annually  ap- 
pointed till  1809,  in  Februarj  of  which  jear  he  was 
elected,  hj  the  Legislatore,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  year  following  was  re- 
elected and  commissioned  chief  judge  of  that  Oourt. 
This  office  he  held  till  July  1815,  when,  finding 
the  salaiy  insufficient  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  family,  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  law. 

In  October,  1815,  Judge  Scott  was  elected  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Boss  county  in  the  Legisla- 
lature,  and  in  1822,  he,  and  the  late  Judge  Francis 
Dnnleyy  and  Thomas  Ewing,  Esq.,  were  conmiis- 
sioned  by  Governor  Morrow,  under  a  law  of  the 
state,  as  a  board  of  revision  to  revise  the  general 
laws  of  the  state,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  ensuing  session.  The 
Board  had  not  quite  completed  their  work  when 
the  Legislature  met;  and  one  of  the  first  things 
done  by  that  body  was  to  dissolve  the  Board,  so 
that  no  report  was  made.  In  March,  1829,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  President  and  senate,  Begister  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Ohillicothe,  which  office  he  held, 
by  successive  appointments,  till  March,  1845,  when 
he  was  removed  by  President  Polk. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  our  old  friend  and  neigh- 
bor is  condensed  from  a  more  extended  one  recently 
drawn  up  by  himself,  and  kindly  furnished  to  us. 
We  have  devoted  more  space  to  it  than  we  can  well 
spare,  and  yet  have  been  obliged  to  omit  many  in- 
cidents and  facts  which  would  have  lent  additional 
interest  to  the  narrative.  Many  of  his  friends  have, 
with  us,  regretted  that  the  Judge  ever  exchanged 
his  high  and  holy  calling  of  an  embassador  of 
Ohrist  for  the  bar,  or  the  bench,  or  political  life, 
with  its  turmoil  and  strife.  'Tis  tiHie,  he  possessed 
superior  qualifications  for  the  bar,  and  Uie  bench, 
and  the  various  other  offices  he  has  held.  But  his 
fitness  for  the  ministry  was  of  a  still  higher  order. 
And  had  he  remained  at  his  post  therein,  he  would, 
doubtless,  long  since  have  ranked  with  the  most 
talented  and  distingulBhed  ministers  in  the  Church; 
nay,  might  possibly  now  be  filling  the  dignified 
office  of  its  senior  superintendent.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  add,  that  he  considered  himself  forced 
by  "dire  necessity"  to  take  the  course  he  did. 
"For,"  said  he,  "had  the  Church  at  that  period 
been  able  to  support  myself  and  family,  I  would 
have  spent  my  whole  life  in  the  ministry.  But  the 
Church  was  then  too  poor  to  do  it"  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  many  others  of  the  ablest  and 
roost  useful  ministers  in  the  Church,  in  former 
times,  were,  from  the  same  cause,  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  work. 

Samud  Monett  was,  we  believe,  a  native  of  Ma- 
ryland. Of  his  early  history  we  know  nothing. 
The  Minutes  of  conference  inform  us  that  he  was 
admitted  on  trial  as  a  traveling  preacher,  in  the 
Baltimore  conference,  in  the  year  1800,  received 
into  full  connection  and  ordained  deacon  in  1804, 
and  located  in  1805.  The  Rev.  Heniy  Smith,  in 
his  "Recollections  and  Reflections  of  an  Old  Itin- 


erant," p.  126,  speaking  of  thd  conference  at  Alex- 
andria in  ApriU  1804,  says:  «*I  was  appointed  to 
Winchester  circuit,  Ya.;  Samuel  Monett,  a  proba- 
tioner, was  my  colleague.  [Monett  was  not  now  a 
"probationer;"  for  at  that  conference  he  was  re- 
ceived into  fell  Qonnection.]  When  this  broth^s 
ease  came  before  the  conference  for  admission  cm 
trial,  [Mr.  Smith  must  have  referred  to  the  confer- 
ence four  years  previous,)  one  of  the  preachers  said, 
•  But  he  is  married.'  Bishop  Asbury  replied, « What 
of  that?  Perhaps  he  is  the  better  for  it  Better 
take  preachers  well  married  than  be  at  the  trouble 
of  marrying  them  after  you  get  them."*  *<Well 
married"  Mr.  Monett  was;  for  his  wife  was  a  most 
amiable  and  estimable  woman,  and  esteemed  such 
by  all  who  knew  her;  aftd  of  this  the  Bishop  might 
have  been  aware  when  he  thu&f  spoke. 

In  the  spring  of  1807  Br.  Monett,  with  his  fam- 
ily, emigrated  from  Virginia  and  settled  in  Ohilli- 
cothe. At  what  time  he  studied  the  healing  art  we 
are  not  informed;  but  immediately  after  his  removal 
to  Ohillicothe  he  conmienced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  pursued  it  with  considerable  success  dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  of  his  residence  there.  In 
1808  he  represented  Boss  county  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio.  He  had  a  particular  fondness 
for  political  life,  and  often  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  party  struggles  of  the  day— moved, 
we  thought,  more  by  love  of  popularity  than  by 
any  fixed  political  principles.  But  we  have  not 
space  to  follow  the  Doctor  through  the  period  of 
his  sojourn  in  Ohillicothe,  and  must  pass  over  vari- 
oua  incidents  of  his  life  there.  In  1^,  we  believe, 
he  removed  with  his  famOy  to  Washington,  in  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  where  he  resumed  the  practice 
ot  physic. 

Here  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  close  our  sketch 
of  the  Doctor's  life,  and  draw  a  veil  over  that  which 
remains;  but  truth  requires,  and  the  reader  wUl  ex- 
pect, that  we  give  the  melancholy  sequel;  and  we 
do  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve  as  a  beacon  to 
others,  to  warn  them  against  making  "shipwreck 
of  faith  and  a  good  conscience." 

After  his  removal  to  the  south,  the  Doctor  fell 
into  a  lucrative  practice,  with  the  golden  prospect 
of  affiuence  before  him;  and  he  possessed  all  the 
joys  and  comforts  that  domestic  happiness,  and  a 
most  amiable  and  afiiectionate  wife,  and  an  interest- 
ing' family  of  promising  children  could  bestow. 
Yet  all  these  he  rdinquished;  and  for  the  unbri- 
dled indulgence  of  an  unhallowed  passion,  aban- 
doned his  home,  his  wife,  and  his  chUdren,  and 
eloped  with  a  young  female  about  eighteen  yean 
old,  who  had  been  confided  by  her  friends  in  Ohil- 
licothe to  his  guardianahq),  to  be  brought  up  in  his 
femilyl  To  escape  the  punishmoit  of  his  crime, 
and  to  be  beyond  the  reaeh  of  inquiry,  the  Doctor, 
with  the  deluded  partner  of  his  guilt,  fled  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  took  up  their 
residence,  as  man  and  wife,  somewhers  in  Florida, 
then  a  province  of  Spain.  Here,  a  year  or  two 
afterward,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  disease  incident  to 
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that  climate,  leaving  the  poor,  deceived,  fnH  one 
and  her  child  atrangera  in  a  strange  land,  nnpitied 
and  imcaied  for.  Whether,  through  repentance, 
there  was  "hope  in  his  death,"  ire  are  un^onned; 
but  fear  his  aun  vent  down  in  total  darkness. 

Dr.  Monett  was  a  talented  and  popular  preacher. 
He  had  a  vivid  imagination,  a  quick  perception,  an 
easy  flow  of  language  and  read j  utterance,  with  an 
impassioned  elocution;  but  he  lacked  in  stability 
and  dignity,  and  in  the  strict  godly  walk  and  chaste 
conversation  becoming  the  Christian  minister. 

John  HuU  was  bom  in  the  northern  neck  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  served  several  years  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  was  six  years  an  itinerant 
minister  in  Uie  Metiiodist  Episcopal  Church,  ^e 
was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  traveling  connection  in 
1789,  and  in  due  course  was  received  into  full  con- 
nection, and  graduated  to  deacons'  and  elders'  or- 
ders. In  the  Minutes  of  conference  for  1792  Mr. 
Hutt's  name  appears  as  "Book  Steward  for  the 
northern  and  center  districts."  In  1796  his  namh  is 
found  in  the  roll  of  those  "  who  are  under  a  location 
through  weakness  of  body  or  family  concerns."  He 
visited  Chillicothe  in  1795,  and  a  few  years  afterward 
removed  from  Virginia  and  settied  in  that  town. 
Prior  to  that  time  his  connection  with  the  Church 
had  been  severed;  how,  we  are  not  informed,  and 
he  never  again  returned  to  it,  nor  joined  any  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church.  His  death  occurred  in 
1832  or  1833,  but  of  the  circumstances  thereof  we 
have  no  knowledge. 

The  foregoing  comprise  all  the  local  preachers 
residing  in  Chillicothe  in  1807,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  traveling  connection.  Besides  these,  there 
were  about  double  that  number  of  local  preachers 
who  were  never  in  the  itinerant  ranks.  Our  in- 
tended notice  of  these  we  defer  till  our  next  chapter. 


KY  7ATHEB. 


Fatbbb  thou  art  gone  to  the  spirit-land.  I  hear 
no  longer  the  sweet  sound  of  thy  voice  uttering 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement;  and  when 
the  shades  of  evening  gather  around  our  lowly 
dwelling  I  listen  in  vain  for  thy  coming  footsteps. 
A  tear  trinkles  down  my  cheek,  and  yet  thou  com- 
eat  not.  I  miss  thee  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  Thou 
didst  then  invoke  heavenly  blessings  upon  thy 
children  in  such  strong  faith  that  they  seemed  to 
descend  upon  them  like  the  refreshing  dew  upon 
the  drooping  flower,  imparting  to  it  new  life,  new 
beauty,  new  fragrance.  Well  do  I  remember  thy 
death-bed  scene!  O,  who  that  saw  thee  die  can 
ever  forget  how  thou  didst  diet  In  death  thou 
didst  triumph  with  a  song  of  heavenly  sweetness, 
and,  as  its  cadence  died  away,  thy  spirit  fled. 

I  was  but  a  littie  child,  my  father,  yet  I  loved 
thee  then,  I  love  thee  now,  I  will  love  thee  ever. 


TO  KY  HUSBAND. 

BT  vaa.  a.  z..  pakcoabt. 

Love  me,  dearest,  when  no  more 
Youth's  blooming  garb  I  wear; 

Love  me  still,  as  thou  didst  when 
I  was  so  young  and  fair. 

Love  me  when  these  sparkling  eyes, 
Qrow  dim  from  watchful  hours; 

When  for  thee  I  can  not  pluck 
The  last  and  earliest  flowers. 

Love  me,  dear  one,  when  old  Time 
Hath  stole  my  ringlets  fair. 

And  left  naught  to  deck  my  brow. 
But  whitened  locks  of  hair. 

Love  me,  dearest;  love  me  when 

I  can  no  longer  sing; 
When  my  harp  shall  lie  unstrung. 

As  some  forsaken  thing. 

Love  me,  dearest,  love  me  more 
Than  when  I  was  thy  bride. 

Till  my  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 
And  I  have  quit  thy  side. 

Love  me,  dear  one,  when  I  lie 
Beneath  the  church-yard  tree; 

Think  of  me  and  how  I  lov'd. 
To  quit  my  home  for  thee. 


GOME  UNTO  MS. 

BT  X.XX.Z.IAV. 

'  Com  unto  me,"  the  Sav^r  cries. 

All  ye  by  sin  oppress'd, 
Confess  my  name  before  the  world. 
And  I  will  give  you  rest. 

Assume  my  mild  and  easy  yoke. 

And  by  obedience  prove 
Your  heart's  devotion  to  my  cause. 

Your  gratitude  and  love. 

In  meekness  strive  to  do  my  will; 

All  other  teachers  flee; 
Lay  every  earthly  trust  aside. 

And  learn  alone  of  me. 

The  stores  of  wisdom  all  are  mine. 

And  to  each  trustful  heart 
Treasures  of  knowledge,  deep  and  pur«?. 

I  gladly  will  impart. 

I  am  of  meek  and  lowly  heart. 

And  those  who  follow  me 
Must  cast  all  lofty  pride  away. 

And  learn  humility. 

Through  life,  then,  humbly  follow  on. 

In  death  lean  on  my  breast; 
Fear  not  the  dark  and  gloomy  grave. 

Beyond  it  lies  your  rest. 


THE  CASTLED  BHINE. 
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THE  CASTLED  BHINE. 

BT  yBOVBWOB  WIZ.X.ZA1C  WBZXa. 

(SECOND  PAPER.) 

The  city  of  Ooblence  lies  at  the  confluence  of 
the  waters  of  the  "blue  Moselle  with  those  of  the 
Rhine."  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Rhine  ralley,  and  is,  therefore,  generallj 
chosen  as  a  residence  by  those  whose  choice  knows 
no  other  guide  than  the  greatest  attractions.  The 
consequence  is,  that  most  of  the  English  and  French 
that  have  settled  on  the  Rhine  are  to  be  found  in 
Coblence.  It  presents  a  beautiful  front  to  the  river, 
and  bears  the  impress  of  a  refined  and  wealthy 
city.  The  environs  of  Coblence  know  no  rivals 
on  the  Rhine.  From  every  eminence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood wave  stately  flags  adorning  stately  casUes. 
On  the  opposite  bank,  high  in  the  air,  like  a  rocky 
precipice,  is  the  fortress  which  commands  uid  pro- 
tects the  city.  Ehrenbreitstein — "Honor'B  broad 
8tone  " — is  truly  the  Qibralter  of  Germany.  Its  can- 
non, without  number,  peep  from  its  bights  over 
into  the  valley  and  down  into  the  city — a  protec- 
tion to  friends,  a  warning  to  foes.  Ehrenbreitstein 
has  sustained  many  a  siege,  especially  from  the 
French.  The  latter  blockaded  it  in  1799,  when  it 
contained  a  garrison  of  fourteen  thousand  men. 
These  defended  their  fortress  so  bravely  that  they 
ate  cats,  dogs,  and  horses,  and  surrendered  to 
starvation,  not  to  the  French. 

A  little  farther  up  the  stream — a  pleasant  drive 
from  Coblence — ^is  the  most  beautiful  castle  on  the 
Rhine— the  Stolzenfels— the  "Rock  of  Pride."  It 
was  in  ruins  for  two  hundred  years,  but  was  bought 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  a  few  years  ago,  and  reno- 
vated in  exact  conformity  to  its  ancient  model. 
Seen  from  the  river,  it  bears  every  appearance  of 
being  new  and  habitable,  and  is  adorned  with  all 
the  appurtenances  that  taste  can  suggest  and  art 
supply.  The  King  of  Prussia  never  visits  the 
Rhine  without  spending  a  few  days  at  Stolzenfels; 
and  any  of  his  royal  cousins  who  may  happen  to 
be  jaunting  about  the  Rhine,  are  generou^y  in- 
vited to  enjoy  its  hospitalities.  When  Queen  Vic- 
toria made  her  celebrated  visit  to  Germany,  a  few 
years  ago,  she  spent  several  days  at  Stolzenfels,  to 
give  her  German  husband  an  opportunity  to  show 
her  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine.  When  not  occupied 
by  some  royal  hosts,  visitors  are  freely  admitted  to 
inspect  the  interior.  The  keeper  is  exceedingly 
careful  to  show  the  chair  on  which  she  sat,  the 
table  at  which  she  ate,  the  bed  in  which  she  slept, 
the  mirror  in  which  she  saw  herself,  the  slippers 
which  she  wore,  the  window  out  of  which  she 
looked,  the  railing  on  which  she  leaned  her  arm, 
and  numerous  other  matters  of  great  interest  to  the 
inquisitive  traveler. 

The  landscape  here  is  more  graceful  and  attrac- 
tive than  any  other  on  the  Rhine,  and  is  the  pre- 
cursor to  the  wild,  the  romantic,  the  sublime;  for 
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here  it  is  that  we  enter  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
stream,  and  the  "Castled  Rhine"  preeminently. 
Rich  in  picturesque  landscape,  the  traveler  would 
fain  become  the  resident  of  its  shores,  and  pass  his 
life  among  its  hills,  its  peaks,  its  ruins.  The  river 
winds  and  bends  through  rocks  and  vineyards, 
and  seems  inclined  to  indulge  in  graceful  meander- 
ings,  as  if  conscious  of  the  beauty  of  its  borders, 
and  desirous  of  lending  them  more  attractions. 
And  behind  these  mountains  smiles  a  second  val- 
ley—that of  the  "Blue  Moselle."  Between  these 
streams  are  the  most  charming  regions  for  the  ex- 
cursions of  lovers  of  nature  and  solitude. 

The  numerous  castles  and  ruins  that  adorn  eveiy 
eminence  of  this  part  of  the  river  were  once  the 
homes  of  those  who  formed  the  league  of  the 
"Robbers  of  the  Rhine."  Their  strongholds  were 
so  situated  and  constructed  that  they  could  be  ren- 
dered nearly  inaccessible  to  foes.  They  inhabited 
these  castles  with  numerous  and  daring  bands,  and 
made  occasional  descents  on  the  defenseless  boat- 
men while  pursuing  their  course  down  the  stream, 
with  their  boats  loaded  with  the  produce  of  their 
toil.  These  robbers  plundered  them  of  eveiy  thing 
that  was  valuable  or  desirable,  and  thus  enriched 
their  fastnesses  with  the  labor  of  honest  worth. 
When  the  peasants  of  the  valley  would  combine  to 
break  up  some  extremely  obnoxious  band,  the  latter 
would  call  to  its  aid  the  possessors  of  other  strong- 
holds, and  thus  these  castled  lords  formed  a  perfect 
league  of  robbers.  They  became  very  wealthy, 
and  built  immense  structures,  many  of  which  are 
in  good  preservation  at  the  present  day;  and  some 
of  them  received  the  title  of  baron.  From  these 
aristocratic  robbers  have  descended  many  of  the 
princes  who,  at  this  moment,  claim  and  exercise 
princely  prerogatives;  and  they  boast  as  much 
about  their  progenitors  as  if  they  had  been  honest 
men.  The  histoiy  of  their  deeds  of  daring  has 
been  highly  wrought  up  into  fiction,  and  is  now 
shadowed  forth  in  a  thousand  legends. 

This  league  of  the  Robbers  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
days  of  its  strength,  established  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  tolls  in  the  course  of  the  stream,  at  which  ves- 
sels that  would  pass  in  peace  were  obliged  to  stop 
and  pay  a  certain  sum.  This  refined  and  lazy 
mode  of  plundering  at  last  became  so  onerous  and 
notorious  as  nearly  to  annihilate  the  trade  on  the 
Rhine,  and  deprive  the  large  cities  of  the  interior 
of  their  legitimate  means  of  support— throwing  a 
blight  over  the  fields,  the  hill-sides,  and  the  streams. 
This  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
"  Hanteatie  Leapie,*'  which  was  established  to  give 
battle  to  the  league  of  the  robbers.  All  of  the 
wealthy  trading  cities  of  Germany  joined  this 
league,  and,  in  time,  it  numbered  several  hundred. 
Their  Immense  wealth  commanded  forces  which 
could  present  a  bold  front  to  the  robbers,  and,  in 
time,  the  Hanseatic  League  became  victorious,  and, 
in  its  turn,  ruled  the  entire  countiy.  It  fell,  how- 
ever, before  the  advances  of  modem  governments, 
and  all  that  now  remain  of  this  once  powerful  league 
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are  the  free  cities  of  Frankfort,  Hambuxgi  Bremen, 
and  Labec. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  "  Castled  Rhine."  We 
will  pardon  the  castles  their  unholy  origin,  for  the 
intense  interest  which  they  lend  to  the  stream;  and 
in  this  Christian  spiiit  spend  a  few  minutes  in  roam- 
ing over  their  ruins. 

The  two  groups  of  towera  and  turrets  that  you 
see  rising  on  yonder  rocky  cliffs  are  called  the 
"Two  Brothers."  Below  them  is  the  convent  of 
Bomhofen,  a  celebrated  shrine  for  the  pilgrims  of 
the  Rhine.  According  to  the  legend,  these  two 
castles  were  built  and  inhabited  by  two  wealthy 
brothers;  their  only  sister,  who  was  blind,  founded 
three  shrines  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  two  broth- 
ers were  to  divide  their  patrimony  with  their  blind 
sister;  but  they  took  advantage  of  her  blindness, 
and  cheated  her.  Their  money  was  measured  out 
in  bushels,  and  whenever  the  sister's  turn  came  to 
receive  a  bushelful,  the  brothers  turned  the  measure 
upside  down,  covered  the  bottom  with  gold  pieces, 
and  told  the  sister  to  feel  that  the  measure  was  full 
and  all  was  just.  In  this  way  the  sister  was 
wronged  out  of  her  inheritance.  But  the  brothers 
soon  quarreled  about  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and 
lived  in  strife  and  contest.  Once  they  agreed  to 
spend  a  day  at  the  phase;  they  were  to  start  early, 
and  he  who  woke  first  was  to  wake  the  other.  The 
one  who  was  first  up  came  to  the  castle  of  the  other, 
and,  finding  it  still  shut,  shot  an  arrow  at  the  win- 
dow to  awake  his  brother.  In  this  instant  the 
brother  appeared  at  the  window,  and  received  the 
fatal  arrow  in  his  heart;  he  fdl  dead;  and  the 
unintentional  fratricide,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and 
there  died.  The  patrimony  of  both  of  them  fell 
into  strangers'  hands,  and  Heaven  thus  punished 
the  deceivers  of  a  blind  sister. 

Near  the  "Two  Brothers"  is  the  old  town  of 
Boppard,  most  charmingly  situated  in  a  garden  of 
castles  and  ruins.  Modem  innovation  has  actually 
established  a  water-cure  in  this  paradise,  and  the 
patients,  in  taking  their  daily  allowance  of  exer- 
cise and  water,  roam  through  these  scenes  of  former 
greatness  and  renown.  Germany  is  emphatically 
the  land  of  cures,  and  has  given  us  homeopathy 
and  the  water-cure;  but  there  are  still  some  on  the 
Rhine  which  we  have  not  yet  adopted.  One  is  the 
grape-cure.  When  the  early  grapes  begin  to  ripen, 
the  establishments  open,  and  guests  flock  in  from 
all  quarters;  for  it  is  a  veiy  popular  cure.  The 
patients  are  condemned  to  roam  about  the  vine- 
yards all  day,  and  eat  the  ripest  and  best  grapes 
they  can  find;  besides  these,  they  indulge  in  little 
else  than  wheat  bread.  The  patients  are  seldom 
cured  as  long  as  there  are  ripe  grapes  to  eat;  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  grape  season  they  suddenly 
improve,  and  return  home  much  bencdStted,  and 
generally  remain  in  this  latter  condition  till  the 
next  season,  when  they  are  quite  sure  to  need  the 
grape-cure  again. 

Then  there  is  the  "goat's-milk-cure;"  and  this 


has  its  season,  also.  Near  Boppaid  ii  a  luge 
establishment,  full  of  patients  all  summer,  vbo 
nearly  live  on  goat's  milk.  The  goats  g;nie  in 
numbers  on  the  neighboring  rocks  and  bights;  and 
they  and  the  patients  around  their  dwelling,  hi^ 
in  the  air,  make  a  very  picturesque  scene.  Tbe 
"goat's-milk-cure"  is  about  as  severe  and  faying  as 
the  grape-cure.  It,  of  course,  requires  reaohtioi 
to  submit  to  either,  especially  on  the  banka  of  tbe 
Rhine.  Their  votaries  stoutly  insist  upon  it  tibat 
they  cure  all  sorts  of  aches— backaches,  headadm, 
and  heartaches. 

But  there  is  still  another  cure,  a  little  lesa  roman- 
tic, and  not  quite  so  palatable— it  is  the  "blood- 
cure."  The  establishment  for  this  cure  is  generallj 
situated  where  beasts  are  led  to  the  daughter. 
Their  warm  blood  is  caught  in  bathing-veaseis, 
and  the  patients  thus  give  to  a  diseased  limb  a 
"blood  bath."  It  is  contended  that  this  ia  toj 
efficacious  for  swellings,  rheumatism,  and  other 
such  evils. 

While  thus  ruminating  on  the  water-core  of  Bop- 
pard, and  the  concomitant  ideas,  we  arrive  b  sigfat 
of  the  casUe  called  "The  Cat,"  situated  on abigb, 
rocky  eminence.  Below,  on  the  other  aide  of  tbe 
stream,  is  "The  Mouse."  When  the  latter  wis 
bmlt,  ^e  brave  and  warlike  counts  of  "Cat'a  El- 
bow" determined  to  buOd  a  "Cat"  that  ▼oald 
catch  the  "Mouse."  But  the  brave  "Kano,"tIw 
owner  of  the  "Mouse,"  acquired,  through  bis  cour- 
age, so  much  reputation,  that  cats  and  mice  ven 
soon  afraid  of  him;  and  the  "Cat"  has  watebed 
the  "  Mouse  "  for  centuries  without  daring  to  poonoe 
upon  it. 

Not  far  from  these  is  the  moat  dreaded  spot  os 
the  Rhine:  it  is  the  rock  of  the  Lurley,  and  onee 
the  residence  of  wicked  nymphs,  whose  wjia. 
songs  enticed  the  boatmen  into  the  whirlpool  tbit 
rages  around  its  base.  Here  their  destroction  vis 
certain,  and  the  spoils  fell  to  the  lot  of  tbeir  de- 
stroyers. It  reminds  one  of  the  pretty  faUe  of 
Ulysses,  who,  while  cruising  in  the  Sicilian  vaten, 
had  the  ears  of  his  sailors  filled  with  wax,  tfait 
they  might  not  hear  the  songs  of  the  tempten,  lad 
himself  lashed  to  the  mast,  to  prevent  him  bm 
leaping  into  the  sea,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the 
syrens.  The  valley  of  the  stream  becomes  nanow, 
and  assumes  a  terrific  wildnesa  of  aspect;  all  cul- 
tivation and  every  impress  of  the  hand  of  man 
disappears,  and  the  bare  and  angry  rocks  seem  to 
have  palsied  human  energy.  At  this  moment  tbe 
Lurley  rock  advances  into  the  current,  and  threat- 
ens vengeance  on  all  who  approach  it  The  stram 
foams,  and  worries,  and  rushes  against  the  rock 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow;  then  reboonding, 
it  forms  a  whirlpool  that  has  been  the  grafe  of  | 
many  that  have  listened  to  the  sweet  tones  of  the 
syrens.  It  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  raits  and  flit- 
boats  that  are  met  with  in  great  numboi,  u<i 
which,  in  former  times,  were  the  only  means  of 
navigating  the  river.  The  steamerB  that  novrudi  ' 
and  roar  through  the  angiy  torrents  of  the  Lorl^ 
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bid  defiance  to  the  wicked  nymphs,  and  the  latter 
have  left  the  scene  of  their  once  cmel  yictories. 
Now  and  then,  'tis  true,  some  unwary  boatman  ap- 
proaches too  near,  and  is  caught  in  the  whirlpool; 
and  the  poor  old  peasants  again  recite  the  many 
fatal  contests,  when  they  were  young,  between  the 
boatmen  of  the  Bhine  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
Lurley.  An  old  legend  relates  that  they  even  tried 
to  allure  Satan  with  their  charms.  He  was  so 
enchanted  with  their  tones  that  he  came  danger- 
ously near  to  listen;  unexpectedly  he  found  him- 
self being  drawn  in  by  some  secret  force;  suddenly 
he  sprung  from  their  clutches,  and  struck  a  neigh- 
boring rock  with  snch  violence  as  to  leave  his  im- 
pression on  it  This  must  be  true;  for  there  are 
the  marks  of  his  body  on  the  rock,  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  to  this  day,  even  to  the  tail. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  rocky  shores  at  this  point 
causes  them  to  return  a  most  perfect  echo;  and  the 
peasants  say  that  it  is  the  spirits  of  the  lost  and 
departed  that  thus  converse  with  men.  In  a  little 
cabin  on  one  of  the  shores  lives  an  old  man,  sup- 
ported by  the  steamboat  companies,  whose  business 
ia  to  fire  guns  and  cannon,  and  play  flourishes 
and  symphonies  on  the  horn,  as  the  steamers  pass. 
To  enjoy  this  and  the  scene  to  its  full  extent,  the 
boats  actually  halt  in  the  stream  for  a  few  minutes — 
such  is  the  German's  love,  snch  his  adoration  of 
nature.  When  will  the  steamers  of  the  Hudson 
ever  have  any  other  object  than  to  shoot  from  New 
York  to  Albany  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind? 

We  pass  a  host  of  castles  and  ruins  that  time 
forbids  us  to  mention,  and  hasten  on  to  the  stately 
castle  of  Schonberg,  now  in  ruins,  and  embraced 
by  the  ivy  and  the  vine.  It  looks  down  in  sorrow 
on  the  seven  rocks  that  here  rise  abruptly  from 
the  Rhine,  and  almost  impede  the  vessel's  course. 
They  are  called  the  Seven  Sisters,  and  their  story 
is  full  of  sadness  and  full  of  warning.  They  were 
once  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  fiiscinating  maid- 
ens; princes,  counts,  and  sages  became  rivals  for 
their  hearts;  but  these  they  had  steeled  with  ada- 
mant; they  remained  cold,  relentless  prudes.  At 
last  a  desperate  lover  threw  himself  into  the  deep 
waters  below  their  castle,  and  they  were  immedi- 
ately transformed  into  seven  rocks,  hard  as  their 
own  hearts.  The  fates  placed  them  in  the  stream 
below,  as  a  warning  to  the  heartless  of  their  sex. 
May  they  not  warn  in  vain  1 

Not  far  above  the  Seven  Sisters,  and  just  on 
leaving  the  narrow  valley  of  the  "Castled  Rhine," 
we  perceive  the  old  "Mouse  Tower,"  famed  for  its 
stoiy  of  the  cruel  Bishop  Hatto.  The  Bishop  was 
known  far  and  wide  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  for 
his  severity  and  cruelty  toward  his  people.  He 
was  a  prelate  of  unbounded  wealth,  that  he  had 
pressed  out  of  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  simple 
peasants.  With  his  riches  he  heaped  up  large 
quantities  of  com,  and  then  speculated  in  the  staff 
of  life.  An  evil  day  came,  and  the  valley  was 
visited  with  a  bitter  famine;  the  peasants  came  to 
Bishop  Hatto,  and  bought  as  long  as  they  had 


money.  But  their  stock  was  small,  and  soon  ran 
out.  His  granaries  remained  filled  with  corn  that 
would  rescue  them  from  death;  and  they  came  with 
humble  prayers,  and  bagged  for  a  little  to  stay  the 
hunger  of  their  wives  and  children.  He  called 
them  lasy  beggars*  and  bid  them  begone;  but  the 
keen  pangs  of  hunger  at  last  turned  their  prayers 
into  direats.  He  owned  the  tower  in  the  center  of 
the  stream,  and  it  had  long  been  filled  with  com, 
on  account  of  its  safety;  to  it  he  took  refuge,  and 
set  fire  to  his  well-filled  bams  before  the  eyes  of 
the  starving  peasants.  But  a  speedy  revenge  fol- 
lowed him.  The  army  of  mice  that  had  lived  in 
plenty  about  his  bams  now  swam  the  stream,  and 
attacked  the  Tower.  The  Bishop  called  on  the  peas- 
ants for  help;  but,  instead  of  lending  aid,  they  bade 
the  mice  good-speed  in  consuming  his  com.  When 
this  was  gone,  they  gnawed  off  his  toe-nails,  and 
tormented  him  with  all  the  tortuxes  of  purgatoxy; 
at  last  he  fell  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  the 
mice  ate  up  the  Bishop  alive.  The  tower  took  the 
name  of  the  "Mouse  Tower,"  and  few  pass  it  with- 
out thinking  of  the  wicked  Bishop  Hatto  and  his 
richly  deserved  fate. 

We  now  leave  the  "  Oastled  Rhine,"  properly  so- 
caUed,  and  enter  the  region  of  the  Rheingan,  a 
portion  of  the  valley  especially  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  the  grape,  and  known  far  and  near  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wines.  The  stream  here  tums 
gracefully  to  the  south,  presenting  gentle  acclivities 
to  the  midday  sun,  and  guarding  them  by  rocky 
walls  from  the  cold  and  injurious  winds  of  the 
north.  Here,  then,  is  the  paradise  of  the  grape,  and 
here  this  much-sung  fruit  attains  its  greatest  per- 
fection. The  scene  is  one  of  peculiar  beauty,  and 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  wild  region  that  we 
have  just  left.  The  vineyards  rise  on  either  bank 
in  gentle  terraces,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
is  beheld  a  garden  of  vines,  whose  beauty  is  hight- 
ened  by  the  graceful  winding  of  the  stream. 

Among  these  vineyards  is  seen  a  busy  and  thriv- 
ing population;  and  look  where  you  will,  you  per- 
ceive the  poet's  "peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue 
eyes,"  trimming  the  vines  or  gathering  the  grapes. 
And  then  there  are  the  pleasures  of  the  vintage, 
which  give  rise  to  so  many  pleasing,  strange,  and 
queer  customs,  that  pages  heaped  on  pages  would 
not  do  them  justice.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  paradise  of  the  grape  is  a 
most  favorite  place  of  resort  of  all  classes.  In  the 
summer  season  the  English  are  there  in  swarms; 
and  the  English  on  the  Rhine  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  wit  and  caricature.  They  are  made  up 
of  all  classes,  that  are  afraid  of  making  each  other's 
acquaintance  there,  for  fear  they  may  be  ashamed 
of  such  acquaintance  on  returning  home.  The  no- 
bles, therefore,  tum  up  their  noses  at  the  gentry, 
and  the  gentry  revenge  themselves  by  turning  up 
their  noses  at  tradesmen,  and  these  have  nothing 
left  but  to  tum  up  their  noses  at  each  other.  As 
you  will  imagine,  therefore,  there  is  a  very  general 
cutting,  and  snubbing,  and  tuming-up  of  noses; 
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and  the  result  is,  that  they  are  all  yery  impatient 
and  exceesiveljr  John-Bullish.  They  ane  noted  for 
being  proTided  with  books,  containing  descriptions 
and  engravings  of  the  celebrated  spots  that  they 
are  risiting;  and  when  passing  these  places,  they 
generally  look  at  the  pictures  instead  of  looking  at 
them. 

A  very  numerous  class  that  are  always  found 
walking  up  and  down  the  Rhine  are  the  trayeling 
journeymen.  A  mechanic  in  Gennany,  after  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship,  is  actually  obliged  to 
wander  about  for  a  few  years,  and  work  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there,  with  ayiew  to  gaining  expe- 
rience in  his  profession,  and  seeing  how  other  peo- 
ple do  things  besides  those  among  whom  he  learned 
his  trade.  He  keeps  a  book  containing  all  his 
wanderings,  and  the  places  that  he  visits,  and  the 
persons  for  whom  he  works.  These  registers  are 
made  by  the  police  in  eveiy  place  where  he  stops, 
and  thus  no  deception  or  immorality  can  be  prac- 
ticed without  having  it  marked  against  him.  When 
he  returns  to  his  home,  he  presents  this  book,  and 
applies  for  the  privilege  of  settling  in  his  business. 
These  traveling  journeymen  are  found  in  troops  on 
the  Rhine,  each  with  his  knapsack  and  staff,  and, 
as  they  pass  along  and  sing  their  favorite  songs  to 
"  Old  Father  Rhine,"  as  they  term  their  much-loved 
river,  the  effect  is  peculiarly  agreeable. 
••  On  the  Rhine,  on  the  Rhine, 
There  grows  the  viael" 

Sometimes  when  the  steamer  is  passing  slowly  up 
among  the  beauties  of  the  stream,  a  laxge  troop  of 
them  will  gather  on  the  bank,  and,  with  uncovered 
heads,  salute  the  passengers  with  the  charming 
national  melody: 

"A  bleiiing  on  the  Fatherland, 
A  bleMing  on  the  Rhine." 

The  Steamer  will  slacken  its  pace,  the  passengers 
wave  hats  and  handkerchiefs  in  recognition  of  the 
compliment,  and,  as  they  move  slowly  off,  strike 
up,  in  their  turn, 

«  A  blessittff  on  the  Father-land, 
A  blessiag  on  the  Rhine.** 

We  have  seen  their  enthusiasm  raised  to  such  a 
pitch  by  these  scenes  and  songs,  that  tears  of  joy 
would  trickle  down  the  cheeks  of  both  men  and 
women. 

But  would  you  enjoy  the  exquisite  scenes  of  the 
Rhine,  deeply,  purely,  and  from  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  heart,  then  join  a  party  of  German 
students  on  a  pedestrian  tour  along  its  banks;  for 
they,  and  they  only,  drink  deeply  of  the  crystal 
spring— for  they,  and  they  only,  quaff  its  sweetest 
draughts.  They  are  truly  the  sons  of  the  Muses, 
and  truly  appreciate  the  classic  beauties  of  the 
Rhine;  Uiey  have  adorned  its  peaks,  its  hill-sides, 
and  ruins  with  many  a  student's  lay  of  imperishable 
beauty,  with  many  a  classic  song  of  exquisite  ten- 
derness and  sweet  refinement.  Would  you  give 
me  generous,  noble,  warm-hearted,  sympathizing 
friends,  let  me  choose  them  among  German  students; 
would  you  give  me  the  key  that  unlocks  their 


noble  hearts,  place  me  in  their  midst  while  on  a 
tour  along  the  Rhine.  Listen  to  the  deep  uid 
fervent  sentiment  that  here  fills  their  soul;  Bee  it 
overflow  in  rich,  luxurious  streams,  to  demte  lod 
refine  each  other,  and  you  will  not  be  oonte&t  to 
know  the  German  student  on  the  Rhine  alone,  bat 
will  ask  to  see  him  in  his  home.  And  the  most 
classic  home  that  he  claims  is  one  that  lies  within 
sight  of  his  dear  "Old  Father  Rhine:''  it  isHeidel. 
beig,  the  fiivorite  arena  of  the  Muses,  with  its  fir- 
famed  University— ^'JStiperto  CaroHna," 

We  dare  not  linger  on  the  beauties  of  Heidelberg, 
nor  treat  of  the  smiling  Neckar  that  quietly  iradieB 
its  banks;  neither  can  we  speak  of  the  old  castle 
that  looks  down  into  the  quaint  city,  nor  the  mini 
that,  from  the  eminence  behind  the  city,  peep  orer 
its  gables:  these  would  lead  us  too  far.  We  hare 
come  to  see  the  students  of  Heidelberg,  and  koov 
that  they  have  chosen  one  of  the  delightfol  spots 
of  earth  for  their  home.  Our  first  care  is  to  obtam 
lodgings,  that  we  may,  for  a  time,  be  a  ffOlov- 
student  with  them,  make  their  home  our  borne, 
their  loves  our  loves.  A  good-natured,  garralou 
old  dame  has  a  lodging-house,  full  of  luniished 
rooms,  which  she  praises  as  the  best  stodents' 
apartments  in  Heidelbeiig.  She  takes  us  into  the 
second  story,  shows  a  front  room,  that  looks  oat  on 
the  market-place  below,  and  on  the  castle  and 
ruins  above.  She  declares  it  to  be  a  love  of  a  place, 
and  proves  her  declaration  by  opening  a  door  into 
an  adjoining  apartment,  and  showing  a  coij  little 
room  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Morpheas,  where 
one  can  snoose  away  the  sweet  hours  of  the  night, 
and  some  of  the  morning,  if  one  pleases;  for  she  gires 
her  word  that  Betty,  the  waiting-maid,  never  dis- 
turbs her  lodgers  till  they  ring  their  beUs.  And  then 
she  shows  the  queer  old  sofa  which  one  can  loange 
upon  after  dinner,  and  tells  how  it  passed  down  to 
her  from  her  grandmother,  and  gravely  remaib 
that  the  self-same  sofa  was  in  Heidelberg  wben  the 
French  bombarded  the  city.  The  chest  of  drawers 
is  quite  as  antique;  and  so  is  the  old  looking-glass, 
with  queer  sorts  of  animals  cut  into  the  frame, 
with  faces  comical  enough  to  make  one  laogh 
while  shaving  himself.  And  then  she  promises 
that  Betty  shall  always  keep  the  apartments  in 
prime  order,  and  bring  up  a  nice  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  consisting  of  hot  coffee,  wheat-rolls,  and 
butter;  for  this  is  a  German  student's  breakfast, 
and  this  he  eats  in  his  room,  taking  his  other  meals 
in  eating-houses  away  from  his  lodgings.  She 
even  adds  that  Betty  shall  black  one's  boots  ereiy 
day,  as  bright  as  a  new  penny,  or  even  twice  a 
day,  should  there  be  a  party  in  the  evening.  For 
all  these  accommodations,  our  dear  old  Dame  Gar- 
rulity demands  the  modest  sum  of  seven  florins 
monthly,  which,  translated  into  Federal  money, 
means  two  dollars  and  forty  cents.  We  shake 
hands  with  each  other,  as  a  sign  that  the  bargain 
is  made;  and  in  a  few  minutes  our  baggage  anires, 
and  we  are  safely  ensconced  in  furnished  apart- 
ments in  Heidelberg. 
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The  old  dame  now  starts  on  a  tour  through  the 
house,  and  informs  all  the  students  in  it  what  a 
cleTer  young  man  has  taken  the  front  lodgings  on 
the  second  floor,  and  curiosity  is  on  the  "qui  vive" 
to  know  who  he  is.  In  a  little  while  the  students 
come  in  to  welcome  the  new-comer;  and  if  he  re- 
ceives them  warmly,  and  appears  to  be  a  down- 
right clever  fellow,  kiss  him  on  each  cheek,  and  so 
tickle  his  nose  with  their  enormous  moustache  that 
he  can  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  during  the 
operation.  The  stranger  must  now,  in  his  turn,  go 
round  on  a  visit  to  all  the  rooms,  and  see  their 
internal  arrangements.  Some  of  them  are  scanty 
enough;  but  there  is  always  a  good  supply  of  large, 
musty  books,  scattered  helter-skelter,  and  what 
never  fails  is  a  collection  of  pipes.  These  are 
generally  arranged  on  a  frame  which  hangs  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  and  the  number  of  pipes  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  an  indication  of  the  number  of 
tbe  student's  friends;  for  chums  and  bosom  friends, 
on  parting,  present  each  other  with  pipes,  as  a 
souvenir  of  other  days.  Some  of  these  pipes  are 
very  expensive.  They  are  generally  of  porcelain, 
handsomely  painted.  They  may  cost  ten,  twenty, 
and  even  fifty  dollars— the  latter  are,  of  course, 
most  exquisite  works  of  art,  adorned  with  gold, 
silver,  and  tassels,  with  amber  mouth-pieces.  The 
business  of  making  pipes  for  the  students  is  quite 
a  flourishing  and  profitable  one  in  Heidelberg,  and 
the  stores  are  curiosities  well  worth  a  visit.  These 
large  collections  of  pipes  in  each  student's  apart- 
ment is  destined  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
guests,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  are  frequently  puffing 
away  at  one  time;  for  the  first  thing  that  is  offered 
to  a  visitor  is  a  pipe  and  the  tobacco-pouch  or  bag. 
These  are  also  sometimes  very  beautiful  and  costly, 
and  are  generally  presented  by  the  student's  sisters 
or  admirers  among  the  fair  sex.  Indeed,  a  German 
lass  who  has  her  eye  on  a  German  student  has  no 
small  task  to  keep  him  supplied.  She  must,  in  the 
first  place,  make  him  a  tobacco-pouch,  and  then 
embroider  him  a  handsome  cap  to  smoke  in,  and 
then  follow  embroidered  slippers  and  dressing-gown. 
Some  of  these  are  very  beautiful  and  valuable, 
and  the  German  ladies  excel  in  their  production. 
But  the  student  does  full  justice  to  them;  for  visit 
him  when  you  will  you  find  him  enjoying  their 
comforts. 

The  students  have  a  peculiar  dress  by  which  they 
are  always  known;  and  this  dress  they  wear  at  all 
times,  as  long  as  they  remain  students.  It  is  not 
a  uniform  one;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  shape,  and  color,  and  ornament,  but  still 
it  can  always  be  recognized  as  a  student's  dress 
from  the  cut  of  the  coat.  The  latter  is  generally 
of  black  velvet,  buttoned  close  up  in  the  neck  and 
hanging  open  below.  They  always  wear  caps, 
and  the  usual  color  is  green,  although  it  is  much, 
or  entirely,  a  matter  of  fancy.  From  below  the 
cap  generally  streams  an  immensity  of  long  hair, 
covering  neck  and  shoulders;  and  the  shirt-collar 
is  turned  over  with  a  simple  ribbon,  or  lying  flat 


without  any  ornament.  Standing  collars  that  en- 
danger the  ears  are  called  by  the  Audents  by  the 
ominous  name  of  "father  murderers" 

Thus  decked  out,  it  is  astonishing  how  German 
students  are  respected  and  beloved.  They  have 
the  strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  lower 
classes.  In  eveiy  revolution  the  workingmen  place 
their  brawny  arms  and  courageous  hearts  at  their 
disposal;  and  when  on  pedestrian  toura  through 
the  country,  as  they  always  are  during  vacations, 
the  German  student  is  ever  welcome  in  the  peas- 
ant's cabin.  It  was  once  our  good  fortune  to  be  of 
a  party  of  thirty  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the 
Black  Forest,  and  every  village  at  which  we  halted 
over  night  turned  out  en  masse  to  receive  us;  the 
peasant-girls  welcoming  us  in  their  gayest  attire, 
waiting  on  us  at  the  table  of  the  inns  with  the  best 
of  cheer,  and  clearing  away  chairs  and  tables  out 
of  the  largest  room  for  a  meny  time  in  the  evening. 
In  short,  the  students  are  adored  by  the  humble 
and  lowly,  and  are  their  guides  and  counselora 
when  they  rise  against  the  oppressions  of  the  proud 
and  haughty. 

StiU  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  students, 
in  their  way,  are  perfect  tyrants  in  the  smaller 
towns  that  depend  on  them  for  a  support  Heidel- 
berg generally  numbers  about  one  thousand,  and 
these  naturally  consume  much  and  spend  a  great 
deal.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  depend 
on  them  for  a  living,  and  the  students  take  unlim- 
ited license  in  doing  as  they  please.  During  our 
stay  a  tailor  had  treated  a  student  shabbily  in  a 
business  transaction,  and  they  made  him  smart  for 
it  They  called  a  meeting,  and  declared  him  "in 
ban"  as  they  term  it.  The  poor  tailor's  fate  was 
then  sealed;  no  student  dare  employ  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  decamp.  This  system  is  carried 
out  extensively,  and  especially  against  the  brewera. 
If  they  do  not  behave  with  all  suavity  possible 
toward  the  students,  they  are  declared  "in  ban," 
and,  like  Othello,  their  occupation's  gone.  Indeed, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  students  gener- 
ally appoint  a  committee  to  decide  which  brewer 
has  the  best  beer,  and  the  report  of  this  committee 
materially  affects  a  man's  business.  This  also  leads 
to  an  abuse;  for  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
sometimes  bribed  by  a  brewer  to  report  in  favor  of 
his  beer.  It  is  true,  if  this  be  found  out,  brewer 
and  committee  may  expect  a  skinning;  but  it  is  the 
interest  of  both  parties  to  keep  mum,  and  they 
generally  do  so  effectually. 

We  had  scarcely  left  Heidelberg  when  this  spirit 
of  combination  was  practiced  against  the  govern- 
ment, and,  finally,  with  success.  A  few  of  the 
students  had  formed  a  democratic-republican  club, 
and  openly  discussed  the  advantages  of  »  repub- 
lieftn  form  of  government.  All  told,  they  did  not 
number  more  than  twenty  or  thirty;  but  the  min- 
ister of  police  ordered  the  dean  to  close  the  doors 
on  them.  This  flew  like  wildfire,  and  the  whole 
body  of  students,  though  differing  from  them  in 
opinion,  were  opposed  to  persecuting   them  for 
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opinion's  sake.  The  whole  thousand  of  them  to  a 
man  declared  that,  if  the  order  were  not  rescinded 
within  three  days,  they  would  leave  Heidelberg 
en  masse.  The  goyemment  was  determined  to  hold 
out;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  stu- 
dents assembled  in  full  force,  each  equiped  with 
knapsack  and  cane,  and,  having  elected  officers, 
marched  out  of  Heidelberg  in  a  body,  with  martial 
music  and  flying  colors. 

Old  Dame  Garrulity  cried  like  a  child  at  the  loss 
of  her  lodgers,  and  many  other  dames  fairly  bawled; 
lodging-house  keepers  were  up  in  arms,  tailors  aph 
peared  with  shears,  cobblers  with  awls,  butchers 
with  cleavers,  and  cooks  with  fiying-pans.  It  was 
natural  enough  that  all  these  individuals  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  students.  The  grieved  in- 
habitants held  a  public  meeting  to  deplore  the 
measures  that  had  driven  off  the  students.  Dame 
Garrulity  spoke  so  much  that  no  one  else  could  get 
in  a  word  edgeways,  and  all  Heidelberg  resolved 
that  the  government  must  let  the  students  alone. 
And  the  government,  in  this  dilemma,  compromised 
the  matter,  and  sent  word  to  the  students  that  all 
would  be  smoothed  over,  and  they  must  return. 
They  politely  sent  word  back  that  they  had  found 
a  village  where  the  people  were  veiy  glad  to  have 
them,  and  where  wine  and  beer  were  excellent  and 
cheap;  they  were  enjoying  themselves  capitally, 
and  would  stay  a  little  longer.  At  last,  their  frolic 
being  over,  they  returned  to  Heidelberg,  and  Dame 
Garrulity  and  all  her  consorts  turned  out,  with  the 
implements  of  their  profession,  to  escort  them  back 
to  their  early  love.  And  still  the  students  are 
saucy  enough  in  all  conscience  toward  these  veiy 
people,  and  call  them  all  "Philistines"  and  bar- 
barians. Indeed,  any  one  who  wears  a  black  hat 
and  dress-coat,  or  trades  and  deals  in  any  way  to 
make  a  living,  comes  under  the  general  term  of 
"PhUistine." 

Among  themselves  they  have  a  great  many  cliques 
and  clubs  which  they  only  understand.  Secret 
societies  are  strictly  forbidden  by  the  government, 
although  they  still  exist.  Formerly,  students,  on 
matriculating,  were  obliged  to  declare,  under  oath, 
that  they  would  join  no  secret  political  societies; 
now  it  is  merely  required  to  offer  the  hand  to  the 
dean  as  a  pledge,  and  the  latter  was  demanded  of 
our  humble  self. 

These  clubs  frequently  meet  for  convivial  amuse- 
ment, and  then  all  students  are  divided  into  two 
grand  classes,  which  they  term  Foxes  and  Fel- 
lows— ^Foxes  are  the  juniors  and  Fellows  the  sen- 
iors. These  meetings  are  termed  a  "eommeree;" 
that  is,  a  social  commingling.  They  are  devoted 
to  singing  student's  songs,  smoking,  and  beer- 
drinking.  The  ceremony  of  initiating  a  Fox  is  to 
make  him  drink  a  mug  of  beer  without  drawing 
breath,  and  till  he  can  succeed  in  doing  this  he 
can  never  take  part  in  a  "commerce."  When  regu- 
larly installed  as  a  Fox,  his  duty  is  to  wait  on  any 
Fellow  that  may  order  him  to  do  so,  and  thence 
the  ditty  with  which  they  open  a  "commerce," 


which,  whatever  of  elegant  or  poetical  oompon- 
tion  it  may  lack,  has,  at  least,  a  fine  sound  of 
alliteration: 

**  Fox,  Fox!  come  h«re,  come  bera! 
Fox,  Pox!  bring  m«  tome  boer!* 

For  a  year  the  poor  Foxes  have  to  submit  to  all 
sorts  of  indignities — such  as  bringing  beer,  clean- 
ing pipes,  filling  them  with  tobacco,  and  ranning 
to  and  fro  with  a  light  whenever  a  Fellow's  pipe 
happens  to  be  extinguished.  If  a  Fox  revolts,  he 
is  delicately  shaved  with  an  iron  hoop.  Bat  in  a 
little  while  his  turn  comes  as  a  Fellow,  and  then  he 
glories  in  the  same  tricks  that  were  played  on  him. 
This  soundsVlike  reveling  and  rioting  to  a  high 
degree;  but  it  is  less  so  than  it  seems,  for  in  all 
those  social  customs  the  German  student  remains  a 
gentleman;  for  in  amusements  or  pastimes,  be  they 
where  they  may,  the  German  is  always  moderate. 
The  German  student  considers  his  mug  of  beer  aa 
the  heathen  gods  looked  on  Nectar,  and  beUeres 
that  in  the  wreathing  smoke  that  curls  abore  his 
pipe  he  sees  the  true  incentive  to  poetic  inspiration. 

We  frankly  condemn  them,  as  vices  that  inerita- 
bly  lead  to  excess,  and  benumb  the  most  vital  en- 
ergies of  body  and  mind.  We  have  merely  giren 
a  histoiy  of  German  student  life;  but  are  no  de- 
fender of  its  excrescences.  We  sincerely  beliere, 
that  if  German  students  and  the  German  people 
drank  less  beer  and  smoked  less  tobacco,  thej 
would  have  more  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
develop  more  manly  and  noble  energy.  The  Ger- 
man students  are  men,  not  because  of  these  fall- 
ings, but  in  spite  of  them. 

The  stem  democratic  character  of  our  eountiy, 
and  the  ceaseless  activity  required  for  anocesa 
among  a  people  so  eminently  practical  and  won- 
derfiilly  energetic  as  ourselves,  would  cry  alond 
against  such  excesses,  were  they  a  concomitant  of 
student  life  here.  To  the  fact  that  these  and  other 
similar  customs  can  find  no  root  on  our  aoQ,  ve 
attribute  the  happy  circumstance  that  places  of 
fame  and  honor  are  generally  filled  with  men  of 
humble  origin.  The  students  of  this  country  are 
engaged  in  some  successful  and  honorable  career  at 
an  age  when  Carman  students  are  still  devoted  to 
their  boyish  pranks. 


On  an  investigation  into  the  afiairs  of  an  exten* 
sive  publishing  concern,  it  was  found  that  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  works  published  by  it  in  > 
given  time,  fifty  had  not  paid  their  expenses.  Of 
the  eighty  that  did  pay,  thirteen  only  arrived  at  a 
second  edition;  but  in  most  instances  these  second 
editions  had  not  been  profitable.  In  general  it  maj 
be  estimated,  that  of  the  books  published,  a  fourth 
do  not  pay  their  expenses;  and  that  only  one  in 
eight  or  ten  can  be  reprinted  with  advantage.  As 
respects  pamphlets,  we  know  we  are  within  the 
mark  when  we  affirm  that  not  one  in  fifty  f»J*  ^ 
expenses  of  its  publication. 


"MAY  YOF  DIE  AMOKG  YOUR  KINDREDl" 
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From,  earliest  recollection  those  simple  words 
Hare  ever  been  to  me  thrillinglj  beantiful.  How 
manj  visions  floati  dream-like,  Uirough  the  mind, 
when  the  Arabic  salntation  greets  the  earl  It  is  a 
strange  blessing;  jet  full  of  sweet,  deep  feeling. 
And  since  my  childish  fingers  penned  them  first, 
they  come  to  my  mind  laden  with  fond  and  holy 
memories.  I  never  read  them  on  the  printed  page 
bat  they  remind  me  of  one  whose  life  was  like  the 
autamn  leaf'--bright,  beantifol,  yet  sadly  brief. 

I  remember  well,  some  years  ago,  on  a  bright 
day  in  May,  I  joined  a  gay  company  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  the  month  of  flowers.  As  I 
passed  on  among  the  joyous  group,  winning  a 
smile  from  one,  and  a  kindly  greeting  from  another, 
my  eye  rested  on  a  fair  face  unknown  to  me,  and 
yet  there  was  something  in  it  that  interested  me 
and  riveted  my  attention.  To  the  passing  observer 
it  might  have  appeared  to  wear  the  hue  of  health; 
but  when  I  marked  the  brightness  of  the  large, 
dark  eyes,  and  the  transparency  of  the  delicate 
skin,  I  felt  that  her  spirit  was  not  long  for  earth. 

When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  gentie  girl, 
and  learned  her  history,  my  heart  was  pained  to 
think  of  the  ties  of  afiisction  erelong  to  be  severed. 
She  had  left  a  happy  home,  amid  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  northern  lakes,  to  seek  in  a  warmer 
clime  the  health  denied  her  there. 

Months  passed  on,  and  still  she  lingered  with 
us,  participating  in  all  our  amusements,  joyous  in 
her  brief  convalescence,  blessing  the  soft  breezes 
of  our  sunny  land,  clinging  to  the  hope  that  she 
would  erelong  recover.  Such  hope,  alas  I  was  vain. 
The  seal  of  the  destroyer  was  upon  her  brow;  but, 
though  her  slight  form  wasted  daily  away,  she 
could  not  believe  that  she  must  die.  The  world 
was  all  too  beautiful,  with  but  the  light  of  sixteen 
summers  on  her  brow,  to  close  her  eyes  on  its  loved 
scenes  forever.  She  liked  her  friends  to  be  around 
her;  and  our  hearts  were  wrung  with  anguish, 
when  she  would  tell  her  plans  for  fUture  pleasure; 
for  she  said  she  knew  she  should  be  better  when 
the  sun  shone  brighUy,  and  the  birds  sang  sweetly 
as  of  yore. 

She  would  sometimes  ask  for  flowers,  and,  with 
a  smUe  half  playful,  weave  for  each  delicate  bud  a 
history,  as  bright  and  pure  as  her  own  gentie  spirit; 
and  we  would  listen  to  those  faiiy  imaginings,  weep- 
ing to  think  how  soon  the  sweet  voice  would  be 
hushed. 

At  last  she  felt  that  life  was  passing  away,  and 
she  yearned  for  her  childhood's  home— «he  longed 
for  tiie  loved  voices  that  blessed  her  long  ago  to 
soothe  her  dying  hour.  We  tried  to  dissuade  her; 
bot  all  in  vain— «he  was  impatient  to  be  gone. 
Gently  they  bore  her  from  the  fair  scenes  it  now 
pained  her  to  look  upon. 

She  passed,  like  all  things  beautiful,  away;  but 


not  in  her  early  home  was  drawn  her  parting  breath. 
In  the  cemetoy  of  the  Crescent  City,  among  the 
proud  monuments  of  wealth,  she  rests  alone,  and  a 
simple  tablet  records  the  stranger's  name. 

I  never  hear  those  touching  words  but  I  echo 
them  in  my  inmost  heart;  and  when  I  see  the  suf- 
ferer cheered  by  the  hope  of  regaining  health  in  a 
southern  land,  it  makes  me  sad;  for  a  fair  form 
flits  before  me,  with  mournful-pleading  eyes,  and  I 
would  urge  them  to  turn  to  the  light  of  home, 
while  her  sweet  voice  seems  murmuring  in  my  ear, 
"May  you  die  among  your  kindred T' 


AMONG  THE  PINES. 

BT  WIZ.X,ZA.1C   BAXTBH. 

In  the  solemn  woods. 

As  the  day  declines, 
Oft  I  stray  alone. 

Listening  to  the  pines. 

Solemn,  soft,  and  low. 
As  the  light  grows  dim, 

Falls  upon  my  ear. 
Pines  I  your  vesper  hymn. 

Sweet  that  strain  to  me. 

As  I  musing  stand. 
As  if  heaven  to  earth 

Sent  a  harper  band. 

Then  the  music  dies; 

On  the  evening  air 
Gentie  murmurs  float. 

Like  a  chanted  prayer. 

Flowing  sadly  from 

Hearts  oppressed  with  fears; 
While  the  eyes  o'erflow 

With  repentant  tears. 

Not  the  organ's  peal. 

In  cathedral  dim. 
Leads  my  thoughts  to  God, 

Like  your  plaintive  hymn. 

'Tis  his  breath  that  stirs 
Every  rustling  bough; 

'Tis  his  voice  I  hear 
In  each  murmur  low. 

Saying,  "Bend  the  knee. 
Feeble  child  of  clay; 

In  this  solitude 
He  will  hear  thee  pray." 

Then  in  feeble  words 

I  send  up  my  ciy; 
And  that  cry  is  heard 

Far  above  the  sky. 

Peace  flows  in  my  heart; 

Hushed  are  all  my  fears; 
And  my  eyes  are  dim. 

But  with  grateful  tears. 
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PICTUBE  OF  AN  ENaLISH  FARIC-HOUSS. 

MX  KJOroOKV. 

I  wiBH|  reader,  to  take  you  to  my  father-land,  far 
over  the  brinj  ocean.  On  the  map  of  England  you 
will  tnd  a  riyer  called  the  Wye,  rising  in  Wales,  bnt 
ha>ing  its  chief  conrse  through  some  of  the  JKnglish 
counties.  It  is  a  heautiftd  stream.  If  you  wish  to 
see  nature  clothed  with  loveliness,  pass  down  the 
Wye,  and  you  will  confess  its  rural  scenery  to  be  un- 
surpassed. Standing  at  its  source,  you  will  find  your- 
self amid  the  wild  mountains  of  Wales,  and  far  up  the 
steep  sides  of  the  snow-capped  Plinlimmon.  From 
thence  you  will  track  the  gushing  torrent,  now  leap- 
ing over  the  rocks,  now  hiding  itself  beneath  the 
overhanging  cliffs,  and  now  dashing,  foaming,  spark- 
ling along  its  steep  and  obstructed  way.  Soon  the 
scenery  becomes  changed;  the  country  is  less  rough, 
and  by  the  time  you  reach  the  town  of  "  the  Hay," 
on  the  borders  of  Breconshire,  the  wild  mountain 
torrent,  as  if  tired  of  its  own  impetuosity,  subsides 
into  one  of  the  most  placid  and  beautifU  of  rivers, 
and  rests  andd  a  succession  of  the  most  enchanting 
landscapes.  Now  it  will  lead  you  past  a  neat  English 
cottage;  then  by  an  ancient  farm-house;  then  under 
a  hill  on  which  stands  the  princely  mansion  of  some 
nobleman,  or  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  the  de- 
caying walls  of  some  ivy-mantled  ruint  Now  you 
will  pass  a  rocky  defile;  then  along  a  range  of  gently 
sloping  hills;  then  through  a  succession  of  fields, 
lawns,  orchards,  meadows,  and  grovesl  Now  you 
will  glide  by  some  quiet  village,  or  larger  town,  or 
will  anchor  beneath  the  walls  of  some  ancient  dty 
resting  on  its  shore.  Hereford  is  the  principal  dty 
on  the  Wye,  and  is  called  a  "  maiden  city,''  because 
it  has  never  been  taken  in  war.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  having  a  population  of  some 
twelve  thousand.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  though  a 
few  of  the  streets  have  been  widened  and  modern- 
ized, the  most  remain  narrow  and  crooked,  and  many 
of  the  buildings  are  of  antique  structure,  and  have  a 
dingy  appearance.  Its  venerable  cathedral,  dedica- 
ted to  St.  Ethelbert,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
ancient  church  architecture  in  Britain.  Its  Castle 
Green,  once,  as  its  name  imports,  the  parade-ground 
of  the  fortress,  which  has  long  been  totally  destroyed, 
now  a  public  promenade,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots 
I  ever  beheld.  The  old-fashioned  long  cannon  of 
two  centuries  ago  are  still  mounted,  the  rusty  guardi- 
ans of  the  place.  A  monumental  shaft,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar,  occupies  the  center,  and  smooth  gravel 
walks,  shaded  by  lofty  elms,  invite  the  inhabitants  of 
the  pent-up  city  to  healthful  and  pleasant  exercise. 
How  often,  in  the  evening,  have  I  sat  and  watched 
the  busy  perambulators.  Here  is  one  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  moving  slowly  along.  Ahl  it  is  a  widow; 
look  at  her  pale  face  and  downcast  eye,  and  mark  the 
sure  expresuon  of  her  griefl  There  is  a  boy;  as  he 
passes  you  oan  see  he  has  been  weepingi  Who  is  hef 
He  is  some  mother's  darling  who  has  left  his  home, 
and  is  here  to  learn  some  active  calling.    Now  he 


thinks  of  home,  and  the  thought  forced  out  those 
tearsi  There  are  two  walking  slowly  together.  Their 
oonversation  is  in  whispers,  yet  you  perceive  that  it  is 
earnest  and  rapid.  It  is  something  they  would  not 
have  us  know;  for  as  they  approach  us  they  ceaae 
their  talking  and  pass  us  smilingly;  but  see,  they 
quickly  resume  it  again!  I  know  what  it  is;  they  are 
lovers;  they  are  painting  flowers  that  will  quickly 
fade;  fanning  hopes  that  will  soon  expire.  Such  is 
life  at  best.  But  we  have  no  longer  time  to  stay,  nor 
can  we  now  tell  you  of  the  many  other  intereaiting 
sights  and  scenes  in  Hereford,  though,  if  you  like,  we 
may  revisit  it  hereafter.  Let  us  at  present  ^ross  that 
old  stone  bridge  of  some  six  arches  that  here  spans 
the  placid  Wye,  and  we  will  travel  some  seven  miles 
to  an  old  English  farm-house,  which  stands  near  the 
roadside,  at  that  distance  from  town.  Perhaps  you 
have  never  seen  an  English  farm-house;  if  not  we 
will  try,  for  your  sake,  to  describe  this  one  of  which 
we  speak.  Passing  down  a  narrow  lane,  leading  you 
off  the  main  road,  we  come  to  a  number  of  build- 
ings— bams,  stables,  and  outhouses  of  various  sorts — 
occupying  three  sides  of  a  spadous,  square  farm-yard. 
This  we  enter  by  a  heavy  gate,  and,  on  an  eminenoe, 
immediately  before  us  stands  the  house,  inclosed  frcm. 
the  yard  by  a  small  fence  of  palings.  It  is  a  strange 
affair,  at  least  to  an  American  eye,  and  almost  b^- 
fles  description.  It  is  a  cluster  of  buildings,  or,  rather, 
of  rooms,  erected  at  different  limes,  and  without  ref- 
erence to  order  or  harmony  in  their  construction.  It 
is  a  strange  disorder  of  gables  and  mde  walls;  of 
buildings  of  one  story  and  of  more;  of  steep  roofs  of 
heavy  stone  tile,  and  of  different  faight  and  inclina- 
tion; of  windows  of  diflbrent  shapes  and  axes;  and 
of  huge  chimneys  issuing  forth  their  breath  of  smoke. 
Some  parts  are  of  brick,  some  of  fhune,  some  of 
stone,  but  all  are  alike  heavy;  the  walls  are  thick, 
enormous  beams  and  timbers  are  used  throughout, 
and  the  window  and  door-fhunes  are  of  proportion- 
able sixe  and  strength.  If  we  enter  the  interior,  we 
shall  discover  the  same  disorder  in  the  internal  ar- 
rangement. No  two  rooms  are  alike.  Scarcely  two 
floors  are  level  with  each  other;  and  rooms,  allotted 
to  purposes  the  most  diverse,  are  in  strange  proxim- 
ity. There  is  no  harmony  about  it  except  it  be  the 
harmony  of  disagreement.  Let  us  enter  and  explore. 
Opening  that  huge  fh)nt  door,  the  bars,  and  bolta, 
and  strength  of  which  causes  a  shudder  to  come  over 
us,  lest  it  should  be  the  door  of  some  dark  dungecm 
we  are  about  to  pass,  we  find  ouiselves  in  a  long, 
dark,  low  passage  sufiUdently  gloomy  to  confirm  oar 
worst  forebodings.  We  will  leave  the  old  door  open 
that  we  may  have  light,  and  some  chance  of  egress, 
should  it  be  necessary  to  escape.  Here  is  a  door  to 
the  right.  What  room  is  that?  A  cell?  a  parlorf 
There,  the  door  is  open,  and  we  are  in  a  low  rocmi, 
the  only  light  in  which  is  afforded  by  a  small  case- 
ment window.  Before  us  are  heavy  "  leads,"  as  they 
are  called — troughs  of  lead,  resting  on  strong  frames, 
and  containing  the  pure  white  milk,  which  they  then 
keep  in  this  manner.  In  one  comer  is  the  cheese- 
press,  and  around,  upon  the  shelves,  are  cakes  of 
cheese,  old  and  new,  "best"  and  "common."  In 
that  large  cedar  vessel  are  the  pretty  printed  rolls  of 
sweet  butter,  prepared  daily  for  the  market;  and 
yonder,  in  the  other  comer,  is  the  big  bairel  chum  in 
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which  that  bntter  is  made.  Strange,  indeed,  but 
true,  the  flrst  door  we  came  to  led  hb  into  the  dairy. 
We  wiU  go  on«  Farther  along  the  paaaage  is  another 
door.  We  open  it;  but  the  only  light  we  have  are 
the  few  sickly  beams  that  struggle  past  us,  and  serve 
to  Telieve  the  otherwise  profound  darkness.  By  their 
assistance  we  discover  long  ranges  of  barrels  and 
hogsheads,  containing  the  cider  and  beer  used  in 
large  quantities  by  the  English  farmers.  The  reader 
most  remember  that  they  have  no  idea  of  abstaining 
from  the  nse  of  these  beverages;  and  that  they  sup- 
pose a  breakfast  of  "  toast  and  dder,"  or  some  "  bread 
and  cheese  "  with  a  mug  of  ale,  to  be  far  more  suited 
to  a  workingman  than  the  more  effeminate  drinks  of 
tea  and  coffee,  with  the  less  solid  food  we  use.  Cer- 
tainly, though  in  the  habitual  use  of  these  drinks 
they  seldom  become  intoxicated  by  them;  but  this 
is  no  argument  for  their  use,  and  as  we  long  ago 
^*  pledged  perpetual  hate  to  all  that  can  intoxicate," 
we  will  record  our  continued  disapproval,  close  the 
"cellar" door,  and  pass  on.  We  now  enter  a  door 
nearly  opposite,  and  And  ourselves  in  the  "  kitchen," 
a  name  applied  to  the  large  room  which,  in  most 
English  farm-houses,  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
a  sitting  and  eating  room.  **  Quite  signiiioant,"  the 
reader  will  think,  **to  have  the  cellar  so  handy.'' 
Quite  so,  we  reply,  for  English  custom  always  de- 
mands ''something  to  drink"  to  be  offered  to  every 
visitor.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter,  and  shall 
now  examine  the  apartment.  The  floor  is  of  large 
flag-stones,  which,  though  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
would  undoubtedly  be  too  hard  and  cold  to  please 
OUT  American  ladies.  A  large  flreplaoe  stands  at  one 
side,  in  which  has  been  flttod  a  modem  cast-iron 
grate,  on  which  a  cheerftil  ooal  flre  is  now  burning. 
On  the  high  mantlepieoe  is  standing  a  quantity  of 
brass  ware,  oandlestioks,  etc.,  all  kept  highly  pol- 
ished. On  the  open  shelves  against  the  walls  are 
placed  an  array  of  earthenware,  plates,  dishes,  mugs, 
pitchers,  and  bowU,  all  arranged  in  regular  order, 
and  having  much  the  appearance  of  a  miniature 
China  shop.  The  Aimiture  of  the  apartment  is  scant 
and  old.  There  is  the ''  big  table,"  a  cumbrous  oaken 
affair,  so  strong  and  massive  that  no  weight  of  luxu- 
ries could  make  it  groan  beneath  them.  How  many 
cheerfhl  parties  have  gathered  round  that  boardl 
That  old  clock,  with  its  long  case  and  antique  face, 
has  marked  the  flight  of  time  for  many  rolling  years; 
Those  chairs,  with  high,  straight  backs,  and  hard  oak 
seats,  have  been  in  use  a  century.  That  curiously 
carved  cradle  rocked  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
child  who  now  is  slumbering  in  it.  That  old  "  settle," 
a  huge  bench-shaped  seat,  with  a  back  of  tightly- 
grooved  boards  reaching  higher  than  the  head,  has 
kept  the  cold  air  away  fVom  those  who  have  seated 
themselves  before  the  flre  in  it,  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Looking  around  the  room  we  see  a  number  of 
doors  of  different  sizes,  and,  on  opening  them,  we 
discover  them  to  be  the  entrances  of  sundry  cup- 
boards, and  pantries,  and  closets,  in  which  are  stowed 
away  a  thousand  nameless  things.  One  large  door 
in  the  comer  opens  into  the  parlor,  a  small  room,  but 
better  lighted,  and  better  frimished  than  any  we  have 
seen.  It  is  floored  with  ash.  A  small  grate  and 
mantle-piece,  over  which  is  suspended  a  large  look- 
ing-glass, is  at  the  extreme  end.    A  modem  sofa,  and 


some  dosen  hsir-bottomed  chairs  are  standing  around. 
A  mahogany  center-table  is  in  one  comer,  and  under 
the  window  stands  a  large  dining-table  of  the  same 
material.  A  bureau  and  bookcase  make  up  the  ftir- 
niture  of  the  room.  It  is  carpeted  and  papered;  and 
here  only,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  house  would  an 
American  feel  at  home.  Returning  through  the 
kitchen,  and  to  the  passage,  we  pass,  on  the  right, 
the  stairs  door,  to  see  what  is  beyond  a  door  at  the 
end  of  the  passage.  Ascending  a  few  steps  we  open 
the  door  and  see  pots,  and  kettles,  and  bake-pans, 
and  a  kneading-trough,  and  tubs,  and  tins,  and  an 
oven,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  cooking,  sorab- 
bing,  and  washing.  A  door  to  the  left  reveals  a  yard, 
and  we  hear  the  rattling  of  the  pump,  and  the  splash- 
ing of  water;  but  as  we  dedre  no  greater  fkmiliarity 
with  these,  though,  by  passing  through,  we  might 
see  the  garden  which  is  just  beyond,  we  venture  no 
farther  exploration  of  the  ''back  kitchen,"  as  they 
call  it,  but  shut  the  door,  and,  returning,  venture  up 
the  crooked  steep  steps  leading  to  the  *' upper  re- 
gions." Here  we  are  lost  amid  a  labyrinth  of  pas- 
sages, doors,  and  chambers.  We  flnd  most  of  the 
low  rooms,  for  we  are  near  the  roof,  and  nearly  all 
the  rooms  are  flnished  like  attics,  with  windows  built 
in  the  roof,  called  "dormant  windows;"  we  flnd 
them,  we  say,  comfortably  fhmished.  One,  by  way 
of  eminence.  Is  styled  the  "  best  room."  It  is  that  in 
which  visitors  are  placed,  and  is  only  "  best "  because 
better  fhmished  than  the  others;  the  bedstead  being 
flner,  the  bed  softer,  and  the  linen  and  blankets  in 
greater  profusion.  It  is  sometimes  decidedly  the 
wont  room.  Being  for  a  length  of  time  unoccupied 
and  unaired,  the  visitor,  in  its  damp  air  and  clothes, 
takes  a  cold  that  it  reqnirea  months  of  attention  to 
cure,  and  often  bears  the  victim  to  the  grave.  One 
other  up-stairs  room  shall  conclude  our  description. 
It  is  the  "  store  room."  Here  all  and  singular  of  the 
articles  not  in  actual  service  are  stowed  away.  What 
a  world  of  ouriodty  is  found  in  one  of  these  "  store 
rooms!"  Old  spinning-wheels,  the  '*  pianos"  of  past 
ages;  cast-off  hats,  caps,  and  garments;  old  papers, 
pamphlets,  and  books,  with  things  nondescript,  whose 
very  use  oonld  not  be  guessed  at;  articles  of  every 
kind  of  material— wood,  iron,  tin,  brass,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  some  made  of  no  one  knows  what — 
things  of  every  shade  and  color,  fh>m  black  to  black 
again,  all  heaped  up  in  indescribable  confusion,  make 
up  the  contents  of  this  wondrous  room.  How  we  used 
to  love  to  mmmage  here,  and  how  we  used  to  run 
when  we  would  hear  the  mandatory  exclamation 
"  What  are  you  doing,  sir?    Come  down  directlyl" 

Such,  then,  is  this  farm-house.  To  form  a  correct 
idea  of  such  a  building,  you  must  unite  the  rude  style 
of  flve  centuries  ago  with  the  more  chaste  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Te  show  its  exterior,  yon  must  collect  a 
dozen  of  the  dissimilar  buildings  of  a  country  village, 
and  huddle  them  all  together  in  any  possible  manner. 
To  represent  its  interior  you  must  cut  door- ways  and 
passages  wherever  necessary,  and  suffer  the  rooms  to 
remain  as  they  now  are.  To  have  its  ftimitare  you 
must  buy  an  old  thing  here,  get  some  bungling  me- 
chanic to  throw  together  some  of  the  roughest  work 
imaginable,  and  intersperse  a  few  polished  articles 
fVom  a  city  shop  among  the  rest.  The  cause  of  all 
this  disorder  is  apparent.    The  original  building  was 
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small,  and,  in  time,  more  room  was  required  for  the 
families  of  the  anooeflsiTe  occapleni.  These,  instead 
of  tearing  away  the  old  bnildinga  and  erecting  a  new 
one  snfficientlj  laige,  as  we  would  have  done,  from 
time  to  time  made  such  enlargement  of,  and  additions 
to,  the  bnildings  alreadj  there,  and  in  such  a  shape 
and  position,  and  of  snch  a  size  as  salted  the  fancy, 
purpose,  ability,  or  convenience  of  the  builders. 
Hence,  the  peculiar  character  of  these  novel  struc- 
tures. The  variety  of  Aimitnre  may  be  accounted 
for  much  in  the  same  way;  it  being  purchased  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  remaining  mostly  in  the  house. 

The  above  description  will  not  apply  to  all  English 
farm-houses.  No  two  are  alike,  nor  can  it  be  so  ex- 
pected when  they  take  their  forms  so  much  from  acci- 
dental drcumstances.  The  majority,  however,  will 
be  found  equally  unhandy;  equally  out  of  the  rules 
of  arohitectural  order;  equally  lacking  any  regular 
and  convenient  plan  of  arrangement.  Tet  such  build- 
ings are  associated  with  an  Englishman's  idea  of 
"  home.*'  In  these  buildings  generation  after  gener- 
ation have  lived.  For  centuries  they  have  been  the 
family  homesteads.  In  most  cases  the  forefathers  of 
the  present  occupiers,  for  time  lost  in  the  shadowy 
past,  have  there  first  seen  the  light;  have  there  spent 
their  youth,  manhood,  and  age,  and  from  them  have 
been  suocessfrilly  borne  to  the  neighboring  church- 
yard, where  their  plain  gravestones,  moss-grown  and 
almost  effaced,  still  tell  of  their  existence.  There  the 
present  oooupiers  were  bom.  Their  children  are  now 
sporting  around  the  old  paternal  home;  and  it  can 
not  be  wondered  at  that  an  Englishman's  notions  of 
comfort,  of  what  is  life,  is  happiness  and  Content- 
ment, should  be  thus  associated,  or  that  they  should 
continue  to  reside  in  these  old  residences,  not  dream- 
ing of  or  wishing  fbr  improvement.  Coidd  these  old 
walla  speak,  what  tales  of  marvel,  of  love,  of  happi- 
ness, aye,  and  of  hate,  and  misery,  and  pain  would 
they  relatel  But  they  can  not.  With  the  several 
actors  in  life's  scenes  tiiese  tales  have  been  buried  in 
the  rilence  of  death,  or,  at  least,  they  survived  but  a 
fbw  Boooeeding  years.  They  are  now  gone.  All  that 
now  remains  to  tell  us  that  those  people  of  the  past 
lived,  hoped,  eigoyed,  loved,  feared,  or  suffered  as  we 
do  now,  is  the  simple  announcement  on  those  stones, 
'<  departed  this  lift,"  and  these  walls  in  which  they 
passed  their  days.  Kor  are  these  walls  immortal. 
Like  all  other  things,  in  spite  of  human  care,  they 
will  crumble  into  dust.  The  thought  makes  my  heart 
feel  sad,  yet  it  is  the  sadness  of  hope.  It  tells  me 
that  time  is  rolling  on;  that  it  has  already  borne 
many  from  hence  to  eternity,  and  that  soon  its  cease- 
less current  will  bear  me  thither  also.  Beader,  let 
us  be  readyl 

I  have  you  now  at  an  English  fkvm-house.  If  you 
•re  not  already  too  mudi  tired  with  my  tedious  tale, 
I  may  hereafter  give  you  some  more  "inklings"  in 
reference  to  the  habits,  domestic  and  sodal,  religious 
and  moral  of  the  inhabitants.  For  the  present, 
farewelll 

SovTBXT  was  stiff,  sedate,  and  so  wrapped  up  in 
a  garb  of  almost  asoetism,  that  Charles  Lamb  once 
Btutteringly  told  him  that  *<he  was  m-made  for  a 
m-m-monk,  but  somehow  or  other  the  co-cowl  didn't 
fit." 


THItUSHSS  AND  BLACXBIHDS. 

Tbbttshxs  and  blackbirds  are  the  popular  songsters 
of  the  English  woods,  fields,  and  hedgerows.  The 
rapturous  song  of  the  nightingale  is  heard  only  in 
the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  rarelx  pene- 
trates northward;  but  the  dusky  merle  and  sweet- 
toned  mavis  penetrate  to  the  remotest  valleys  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  nightingale  is  a  peerless 
bird;  its  song  is  f^ll  of  the  sweet  south;  but  for 
homely,  every  day,  night  and  morning  mudc,  com- 
mend us  to  to  the  blackbird  and  thrush.  Seel  there 
the  blackbird,  disturbed  at  our  coming,  shoots  f^m 
the  tall  tree  on  which  he  has  been  perched,  and  with 
a  ehinliy  ehinij  darts  into  the  cover  of  the  wood.  Now 
you  hear  his  rich,  mellow  notes  as  he  sings  to  his 
mate,  who  answers  him  f^m  afar.  Then  the  song  is 
taken  up  by  another  bird,  and  from  tree  to  tree  the 
melody  reeounds.  As  you  pass  by  the  tall  hedge- 
dde,  lol  he  is  there  again,  with  his  hurried  chiding 
notes.  He  glides  among  the  bushes,  and  flies  down 
the  other  side.  Hal  there  he  is  again— his  nest  must 
be  at  hand.  Now  he  is  perched  on  a  lofty  branch 
not  far  off.  Watch  him ;  he  has  just  alighted.  Now, 
see  how  gracefhlly  he  bends  forward,  throws  up  his 
tail,  jerking  it  at  intervals;  flaps  his  wings,  then  flits 
to  another  branch,  where  he  performs  the  same  mo> 
tions,  or  alights  on  the  wall,  hops  along,  suddenly 
stops,  jerks  his  tail,  shakes  his  idngs,  and  then  com- 
mences singing,  pouring  his  soul  through  his  throat 
in  melody. 

The  blackbird  sings  as  if  in  the  complete  con- 
sdousness  of  superiority.  He  sings  "  in  fttll-throated 
ease"— not  hurriedly,  but  sedately  and  leisurely,  like 
a  practiiced  singer.  His  notes  are  sweet,  load,  mel- 
low, and  varied,  inspiring  pleasant  thoughts  and  fan- 
cies. His  npertotre  is  highly  varied.  His  staves  are 
rarely  repeated;  his  strain,  like  the  long  voluntary  of 
an  aooomplished  muidcian,  running  fVom  theme  to 
theme  in  endless  variety.  You  may  watch  and  listen 
fbr  an  hour— still  the  theme  will  be  sustained;  and  in 
the  neighboring  groves  and  woods,  many  rival  song- 
sters raise  their  voices  together,  and  delight  you  with 
their  alternate  strains.  Why  do  birds  sing?  Not  to 
amuse  their  mates;  for  the  blackbird  sings  in  winter, 
when  he  is  not  yet  mated.  Not  to  beguDe  solitude, 
for  the  blackbird  now  is  not  solitary.  He  tfngs  as 
all  birds  dug— out  of  perfect  happiness  and  perfect 
health,  instinctively  pouring  forth  his  melody  in  joy, 
and  gratitude,  and  love. 

The  blackbird  sings  all  the  day  long;  he  begins 
long  before  the  sun  has  peeped  above  the  horixon, 
and  he  prolongs  it  far  into  the  gray  of  evening. 
Before  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  shoot  across  the  east- 
em  sky;  while  the  twilight  still  peeps  in  through  the 
chamber  window,  the  blackbird  is  awake,  and  his 
song  echoes  through  the  woods.  Before  the  sun  is 
up,  his  song  is  harsh  and  screaming,  consisting  of 
repetitions  of  a  rather  unmusical  strain.  Such  is  the 
sound  he  emits  at  about  half-past  two  in  the  early 
mornings  of  July.  This  continues  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more,  and  his  voice  is  not  heard  again  tin 
sunrise,  when  the  song  is  renewed  in  a  bolder,  louder, 
and  more  joyous  strain,  gradually  swelling  out  into 
Ailler  and  richer  melody.  But  it  is  in  the  evening, 
when  the  sun  is  going  down  red  in  the  west,  especially 
after  a  brisk  shower  of  rain,  that  the  bladEbird  is  in 
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his  ftillest,  richest,  most  melodiotts  voice.  Then  he 
ponrs  long,  mellow,  liqnid  notes  through  his  throat, 
snd  makes  the  woods  and  groYes  delidons  hj  his 
mnsio.  The  blackbird  even  seems  to  regard  the 
summer  rains  with  pleasure;  for  he  maj  be  heard 
singing  with  his  Aill  power  during  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  while  the  other  songsters  of  the  woods  are 
mnte. 

The  blackbird  hovers  about  in  the  neighborhood  of 
oom-ilelds,  hedges,  gardens,  and  orchards.  He  is  a 
bird  of  civilization,  and  is  rarely  found  at  a  distance 
from  man.  You  do  not  meet  him  in  the  wild  valley, 
flanked  with  birchen  slopes,  and  stretching  far  away 
among  the  craggy  hills.  But  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
haunts  of  the  blackbird  near  the  habitations  of  man, 
you  will  often  meet  with  the  song-thrush,  or  mavis, 
who  flies  about  with  his  music,  and  chants  it  far  and 
neai^-on  the  hill-side,  in  the  rocky  glen,  or  by  the 
farmer's  humble  cottage.  The  thrush  abounds  as  far 
north  as  the  stormy  Hebrides,  and  his  music  is  as  rich 
and  sweet  in  that  wild  region,  as  in  the  sunniest  parts 
of  the  south.  Maogillivray,  in  his  flne  work  on 
British  Birds,  says  of  the  thrush  in  the  Hebrides— 
« There,  in  the  calm  summer  evening,  such  as  for 
pladd  beauty  far  exceeds  any  that  I  have  elsewhere 
seen,  when  the  glorious  sun  is  drawing  toward  the 
horizon,  and  shedding  a  broad  gleam  of  ruddy  light 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ocean;  when  the  scat- 
tered sheep,  accompanied  by  their  frolicsome  lamb- 
kins, are  quietly  browsing  on  the  hill;  when  the 
broad-winged  eagle  is  seen  skimming  along  the 
mountain  ridge,  as  he  winds  his  way  toward  his  eyry 
on  the  far  promontory;  when  no  sound  oomes  on  the 
ear,  save  at  intervals  the  fidnt  murmur  of  the  waves 
rushing  into  the  caverns  and  rising  against  the  faces 
of  the  oliflk;  when  the  western  breeze,  stealing  over 
the  flowery  pastures,  carries  with  it  the  perftime  of 
the  wild  thyme  and  white  clover;  the  song  of  the 
thrush  is  poured  forth  Arom  the  summit  of  some 
granite  blockf  shaggy  with  gray  lichens,  and  returns 
in  softer  and  sweeter  modulations  fh>m  the  sides  of 
the  heathy  mountains.  There  may  be  wilder,  louder, 
and  more  marvelous  songs;  and  the  mocking-bird 
may  be  singing  the  requiem  of  the  red  Indian  of  the 
Ohio,  or  cheering  the  heart  of  his  ruthless  oppressor, 
the  white  man  of  many  inventions;  but  to  me  it  is 
all-suffident,  for  it  enters  into  the  soul,  melts  the 
heart  into  tenderness,  diflbses  a  holy  calm,  and  con- 
nects the  peace  of  earth  with  the  transcendant  hap- 
'  piness  of  heaven.  In  other  places  the  song  of  the 
thrush  may  be  lively  and  cheering;  here,  in  the 
ocean-girt  solitude,  it  is  gentle  and  soothing;  by  its 
magic  influence,  it  smooths  the  ruflled  surface  of  the 
sea  of  human  feelings,  as  it  floats  over  it  at  intervals 
with  its  varied  swells  and  cadencies,  like  the  perfhmed 
wavelets  of  the  summer  wind.** 

The  thrush,  or  the  mavis— as  the  Scotch  call  it— is 
the  nightingale  of  the  north,  ffis  song  is  loud,  clear, 
and  mellow;  generally  sprightly,  but  at  times  tender 
and  melting.  Like  the  nightingale,  it  has  a  dash  of 
melancholy  in  its  song;  sometimes  it  is  wild,  and 
always  diversifled.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of 
notes,  repeated  at  short  intervals  with  variations, 
and  protracted  for  a  long  time.  Some  thrush  in  an 
adjoining  wood  answers  the  singer,  the  one  commenc- 
ing where  the  other  leaves  off;  and  often  many  may 


be  heard  ringing  together,  fllling  the  whole  glen  or 
valley  with  their  warblings.  The  thrush  sings  at  all 
seasons,  and  in  all  weathers;  it  is  most  musical  in 
spring  and  summer,  particularly  in  the  early  morn- 
ing and  about  sunset;  and,  like  the  blackbird,  it  even 
rings  during  ndn,  taking  its  stand  in  some  sheltered 
spot,  under  the  cover  of  a  projecting  crag  or  stone, 
for  hours,  perhaps,  amuring  itself  with  repeating  its 
never-tiring  modulations. 

In  summer,  the  thrush  prefers  the  woods  and  hill- 
sides, whither  it  betakes  itself  after  it  has  reared  its 
spring  brood.  But  in  winter,  it  returns  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  human  dwellings,  and  you  may  there 
often  see  it  shooting  fh>m  tree  to  tree,  or  leaping  upon 
the  ground,  in  search  of  the  worms  and  larvn  upon 
which  it  chiefly  feeds. 

Have  you  seen  a  thrush's  nestf  Come,  and  I  will 
show  you  one.  Push  aside  the  leaves  of  the  branches 
of  that  thick  hedge,  and  peep  down;  there,  upon  her 
little  round  dwelling— a  nest  made  of  slender  twigs, 
roots,  grass,  and  moss,  lined  inride  with  a  thin  layer 
of  mud— there  sits  the  mother  bird,  her  head  and  tail 
only  projecting  over  the  nest.  She  sits  close,  and  is 
diflicult  to  be  disturbed.  Sometimes  you  may  even 
take  her,  she  sits  so  dose.  But  approach  your  hand 
quickly,  yon  suddenly  stir  the  branches,  and  she  flies 
off  her  seat  down  among  the  bushes  with  a  cAMb— 
and  then,  in  the  bottom  of  her  nest,  you  see  flve 
beautifhl  light  bluish-green  eggs,  spotted  with  brown, 
espedally  at  their  larger  end.  You  move  off,  and 
the  bird  at  once  skips  back  to  her  seat  again.  The 
blackbird  builds  rimilarly,  in  a  hawthorn,  holly,  wil- 
low, or  honeysuckle,  and  its  eggs  are  usually  of  tB^ 
same  number,  only  darker  in  color. 

The  thrush  prolongs  his  song  far  into  the  night, 
and  his  notes  seem  to  become  fhller  and  richer  as  the 
sun  goes  down  the  horizon,  and  at  length  sinks  in  the 
fkr  west.  The  lark  is  up  before  him  in  the  morning— 
for  the  lark  is  the  first  of  sU  the  birds  to  greet  the 
coming  day;  but  long  after  the  lark  has  sunk  into  his 
nest,  the  thrush  is  still  pouring  forth  his  mudo  in  the 
woods  or  by  the  hlll-ddes.  What  Keats  has  sung  of 
the  nightingale,  may  not  inappropriately  be  addressed 
to  the  thrush— unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  British  songsters: 

TboQ  wait  not  bora  for  death,  immortal  birdi 

No  hnngrr  geBoratloni  troad  thoo  down; 
The  Toleo  I  boar  this  pafsing  aigfat  waa  hoard 

Ib  andoBt  da^ft  by  omporor  aad  elowa: 
Porhapi  tho  iolf-aamo  aoBf  that  feand  a  path 

ThiMfhtbo  aaa  hoaiCof  Bath,  whoa,  aiok  fbr  bono, 
Bho  stood  in  Uart  amid  tlio  alion  oora; 
The  samo  that  olUlmos  hath 
Charmod  magio  easomonti,  opodnf  on  tho  Ibam 

Of  poriloos  soaa,  in  fkirylands  fbrlom." 

THS  STSP-UOTfiZR'S  BREAIC. 

Mabtra  Howztt  had  succeeded,  after  much  trouble 
and  confhdon,  in  getting  the  children  started  fbr 
school.  There  were  four  of  them ,  under  the  age  of  ten 
years.  Martha  was  not  their  mother.  She  had  died 
two  years  before,  and  for  eighteen  months  these  chil- 
dren had  been  left  to  the  care  of  such  persons  as  their 
father  could  get  to  keep  his  house.  During  this  time, 
all  family  government  had  been  subverted;  and  the 
children,  naturally  active,  restless,  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  had  acquired  habits  of  disobedience,  and  a 
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contempt  for  all  anthoritj,  which  rendered  their 
ftitnre  training  exoeedinglj  difficult.  Martha  had 
entered  the  family  as  the  wife  of  their  father,  with 
the  determination  to  be  a  good  mother  to  theee  little 
orphans.  They  were  pretty  and  interesting,  and  she 
thought  she  could  love  them,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  task  to  train  their  young  and  docile  spirits 
in  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  holiness.  But  she  had 
no  conception  of  the  tssk  on  which  she  had  entered. 
She  was  unacquidnted  with  children,  and  knew  little 
of  the  *'  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,'' 
which  is  necessary  in  training  them;  and  when  she 
found  them  disobedient,  self-willed,  and  ungrateful, 
she  felt  like  giving  up  in  despair. 

She  had  succeeded,  I  said,  in  getting  the  children 
started  for  sohool.  William,  the  oldest,  had  refused 
to  go,  preferring  to  join  a  party  of  boys  who  were 
going  a  Ashing;  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  been 
severely  punished  that  he  had  submitted  to  her  au- 
thority. It  was  during  this  encounter,  that  the  boy 
had  told  her  she  was  like  all  step-mothers,  a  tyrant, 
and  he  meant  to  run  away  when  he  should  be  a  little 
older. 

This  remark  had  wounded  her  most  deeply.  She 
seated  herself  in  a  large  arm-chair,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  wept  the  bitterest  tears  which 
had  ever  been  wrung  firom  her  heart.  Gradually  she 
grew  calm,  and  then  she  resolved  to  examine  herself 
closely.  She  looked  back  over  the  few  months  during 
which  she  had  the  eare  of  those  young  immortals, 
and  inquired  if  she  had  always  mingled  firmness, 
wisdom,  and  tenderness,  in  all  her  conduct  toward 
them.  Had  she  shown  a  mother's  forbearance  toward 
their  faults,  and  the  warm  and  overflowing  tender- 
ness, by  which  a  mother  conquers  and  controls  the 
heart  of  her  child!  Her  heart  accused  her  of  many 
things.  Not  of  an  intention  to  do  wrong;  but  she 
had  neglected,  in  prayerftil  confidence,  to  seek  help 
of  God  in  this  great  work.  She  had  not  guarded  her 
own  0pirit,  but  had  suffered  the  impatience  she  felt  to 
manifest  itwlf  in  her  actions.  She  fblt  afVaid  that 
she  had  especially  failed  in  regard  to  the  oldest.  He 
was  a  warm-hearted,  but  impatient  and  high-spir- 
ited child,  and  gave  her  more  trouble  than  all  the 
rest.  She  sometimes  felt  something  like  aversion 
toward  him,  in  her  heart,  and  she  acknowledged  to 
herself,  that  this  might  have  often  shown  itself  in 
her  manner  and  tone,  if  not  in  words.  With  bitter 
self-abasement,  she  knelt  and  prayed  for  strength 
and  wisdom  from  above.  She  rose  up  with  a  new 
purpose,  to  devote  her  life  to  the  work  before  her, 
but  with  many  misgivings,  lest  when  she  had  done 
all  her  labor  should  be  in  vain. 

Exhausted  by  the  intensity  of  her  emoUons,  she 
threw  herself  on  a  bed,  and  soon  went  to  rieep. 
She  seemed  to  be  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and 
rugged  mountain  whose  top,  above  the  clouds,  was 
bathed  in  perpetual  sunshine,  and  glorious  with  the 
beauties  of  an  unfading  spring.  She  saw,  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  a  straight  and  narrow  path,  which 
led  directly  to  the  top,  but  entering  it,  or  crossing  it 
in  a  thousand  directions,  were  other  paths,  wide  and 
less  precipitous,  and  seemingly  more  pleasant;  but 
as  she  traced  their  courses  on  the  mountain  side,  she 
observed  that  not  one  of  them  led  to  the  top;  some 
terminated  in  dark  and  gloomy  valleys,  where  the 


rays  of  the  sun  never  seemed  to  fall:  others  on  the 
verge  of  precipices,  which  overhung  yawning  chasms, 
whose  fearltil  depth  the  eye  could  not  measure. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  toward  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  saw  amid  the  groves  of  evergreen,  trees  loaded 
with  delicate  and  fhigrant  flowers,  b^ngs  of  angelic 
beauty,  and  heard  strains  of  soft,  enchanting  music. 
She  stood  gazing  with  wonder  and  admiration  on  the 
strange  spectacle  before  her,  when  she  felt  a  soft 
hand  touch  her  own,  and  looking  down,  she  saw  her 
four  children  standing  beside  her.  Again  she  rused 
her  eyes  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  saw 
amid  the  shining  throng,  one  whom  she  knew  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  little  ones  at  her  side.  She  flxed 
on  them  a  look  of  melting  tenderness,  mingled  with 
anxiety  and  sorrow;  and  then  she  heard  her  name, 
and  bid  her  lead  them  up  to  her. 

Immediately  she  resolved  to  commence  the  ascent. 
Calling  the  children,  she  pointed  out  to  them  the 
narrow  way  in  which  they  were  to  walk;  but  they 
could  not  see  it.  She  directed  their  eyes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  told  them  of  all  its  glories;  but 
they  saw  nothing.  Then  she  entered  the  path  and 
bade  them  follow  her.  She  proceeded  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  looking  back  she  saw  that  instead  of  obey- 
ing her,  they  were  wandering  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  chasing  the  butterflies  over  sUppery  steeps, 
and  gathering  flowers  on  the  brinks  of  frightful 
predidces. 

A  feeling  of  discouragement  came  over  her,  ana 
she  was  about  to  sit  down  in  despair,  when  she  raised 
a  glance  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  beheld  the 
mother  leaning  forward  with  outstretched  arma,  and 
all  the  host  of  shining  ones  regarded  her  with  deep- 
tot  anxiety.  She  felt  a  new  impulse,  and  bringing 
back  the  little  wanderers  fh>m  their  dangerous  paths 
with  gentle  care,  she  placed  their  feet  again  in  the 
narrow  way.  Wearily  and  cautiously  she  proceeded 
upward,  sometimes  leading  them  by  the  hand,  some- 
times carrying  them  in  hor  arms  up  the  steepest  aa- 
cents.  If  for  a  moment  she  relaxed  her  vigilance, 
they  were  sure  to  turn  aside  into  the  forbidden  paths. 
Sometimes  a  mementos  indifference  cost  her  hours  of 
sorrow;  for  the  wanderer  was  not  always  easily  re- 
claimed. Those  paths  were  wide  and  flowery,  and 
easy  to  the  traveler,  because  they  led  downward,  and 
those  who  had  become  accustomed  to  them  found  the 
narrow  way  disagreeable,  and  felt  no  strength  for  the 
toilsome  upward  progress.  Sometimes  when  she  was 
weary,  and  ready  to  faint,  she  looked  upward  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sweet  and  glorioua  faces 
turned  so  lovingly  toward  her;  and  when  ahe  had 
overcome  some  obstacle,  or  escaped  some  danger,  ahe 
heard  strains  of  triumphant  music  floating  down 
the  mountain  side.  Thus  she  wss  encouraged  and 
strengthened. 

As  she  proceeded  onward,  she  discovered  with  joy 
that  the  children  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  that 
they  began  to  discern  the  right  path,  and  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Then  they 
walked  flrmly  by  her  side,  or  preceded  her  in  the 
path.  The  path  also  seemed  to  grow  less  and  less 
steep  and  difficult,  and  the  temptations  to  turn  asde 
f^om  it  leas  frequent  and  dangerous.  At  last  she 
stood  on  the  mountain  top,  and  heard  the  songs  of 
joyous  welcome;  and  as  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
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receive  a  glittering  crown,  slie  awoke.  The  children 
had  returned  from  school.  She  heard  their  ahonta  in 
the  yard,  and  rising  up  with  a  smile  she  went  forth 
to  meet  Uiem. 

It  was  hat  a  dream,  yet  she  felt  its  inflnenoe  for 
years.  When  trials  came  she  rememhered  the  moth- 
er's outstretched  arms,  and  the  loving  and  anxious 
looks  of  those  angel-faoes  which  she  saw  in  her  vis- 
ion, and  she  was  patient;  and  that  patience  in  due 
time  brought  its  own  reward.  The  children  began  to 
catch  her  spirit,  and  to  imitate  her  example,  as  step 
by  step  she  led  them  upward.  When  she  looks  on 
them  now,  the  blessings  and  ornaments  of  the  sodety 
in  which  they  move,  she  feels  that  the  best  years  of 
her  life  were  nobly  and  profitably  spent.  And  when 
•  they  shall  meet  on  the  top  qf  the  mowU,  how  will  she 
rejoice  that  strength  and  wisdom  was  given  her  to 
train  them  for  the  skies! 

TEB  RTVEIL 
ST  OA,Box.ivB  a.  aonrsT. 
Sivwl  rivw!  Uttle  river! 

Bright  fw  sparkto  on  70W  waf, 
Cw  the  yellow  pebbles  daaeisf  , 
Thiosfh  the  flower*  sad  foliate  glaaoinf , 
like  a  child  at  plaj. 

Biverl  river!  ■weDing  riverl 
Ob  jron  nuh  o'er  nmgh  and  imooth  .■ 

Louder,  faiUr,  brawling,  leaping 

Over  rooks,  by  rose  banks  sweeping, 
like  impetoons  yonth. 

River!  river!  brimming  riTor! 

Broad  and  deep  and  Hill  as  Time, 
Seeming  ttUl  yet  still  in  motion. 
Speeding  onward  to  the  ocean, 

Jnst  like  mortal  prime. 

KiTerl  rirer!  rapid  river! 

Swifter  now  yon  slip  away;  ' 

Swift  and  silent  as  an  arrow. 

Like  Ufo's  closing  day. 

River!  river!  headlong  riverl 

Down  yon  dash  into  the  sea; 
Sea,  that  line  hath  never  sounded, 
^Sea,  that  voyage  hath  never  ronnded, 

Like  eternity. 

CHIIJ)  7SA&S. 

Childbek  are  very  imaginative  beings;  their  fancy 
is  easily  exdted;  and  little  serves  to  strike  their 
young  minds  with  awe.  Susceptibility  to  impressions 
of  all  kinds  is  espedally  characteristic  of  children. 
The  inlets  to  feeling  are  vividly  sensitive  in  them; 
and  during  the  first  five  years  of  life,  the  child  per- 
haps learns  more  of  the  qualities  of  objects,  their 
relations,  ideas  about  them,  iminressions  of  things, 
and  receives  more  lasting  impulses  to  conduct  and 
character,  than  he  does  during  the  whole  of  his 
Aiture  life. 

Unhappily,  this  keen  susceptibility  of  children  to 
impressions  is  often  taken  advantage  of,  greatly  to 
their  iz^ury.  Wise  and  carefdl  training  of  youth  re- 
quires much  forbearance,  patience,  and  good  guid- 
ance. The  best  culture  is  slow  and  gradual;  but 
impatient  nurses  and  educators  can  not  wait.  They 
foolishly  expect  children  to  display  a  temper  and 
wisdom  which  age  and  experience  have  not  yet  ena- 
bled themselves  to  acquire.    Their  mothers  are  too 


often  hasty  and  passionate.  If  the  child  will  not  be 
<<good,''  he  is  slapped  on  the  back,  or  is  threatened 
with  "the  Old  Black  Man."  And  very  often,  the 
last  powerftilly  affects  the  imagination,  and,  by  excit- 
ing the  fears  of  the  child,  subdues  him  when  nothing 
elsewiU. 

But  the  quiet  which  is  produced  by  the  terror  of 
<*  Bogie,"  is  obtained  at  a  fearfU  sacrifice.  Every 
unfounded  fear  excited  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  is  a 
stab  infiicted  on  its  moral  nature.  The  child  is  terri- 
fied, it  is  true,  and  is  quiet  for  the  moment;  but  the 
cause  of  the  querulousness  has  not  been  removed 
while  you  have  planted  terror  in  his  mind,  and 
thereby  made  an  impression  upon  his  character 
which  life  will  not  efface.  Superstitious  fear  has 
been  engendered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  which 
will  continue  to  affect  that  child^  being,  even  after  he 
has  grown  up  into  manhood.  But  what  is  still  worse, 
the  child  by-and-by  learns  that "  Bogie"  is  a  fiction; 
for  the  more  Bogie  is  threatened,  the  more  he  doesn^t 
come.  In  fact,  he  discovers  that  all  the  while  you 
have  been  threatening  him  with  the  "Black  Man" 
and  "Bogie,"  it  has  only  been  a  series  of  lies  you 
have  been  telling  him.  And  thus,  not  only  have 
you  educated  the  child  in  superstition,  but  also  in 
falsehood. 

Idiotcy  has  not  unf^uently  resulted  from  terrors 
practiced  on  children— first  there  is  a  fit,  then  brain 
disease,  ending  in  idiotcy.  Servants— who  are  gen- 
erally a  little-educated  class,  and  bring  into  the 
houses  of  their  employers  the  domestic  methods  of 
terrifying  which  have  been  practiced  in  their  own 
humble,  and  it  may  be  ill-regulated,  homes-naerv- 
ants,  we  say,  are  very  apt  to  resort  to  terror  in  deal- 
ing with  children,  and  rely  mainly  on  the  "  Black 
Man  "and  the  "bad  place"  in  subduing  them  into 
quiet.  They  are  sometimes  too  fond  of  flrightening 
the  young  things  with  goblin  stories,  and  tales  of 
witches  and  ghosts,  which  cling  to  the  child's  imagi- 
nation and  cause  him  much  after  misery.  No  careftd 
mother  will  expose  her  child  to  the  risk  of  such  inhu- 
manity being  practiced  upon  its  young  and  suscepti- 
ble mind;  for  if  she  do,  she  may  as  well  throw  up 
her  charge  at  once,  and  leave  off  all  ftirther  care  of 
her  child's  up-bringing— as  any  good  influences  which 
she  may  exercise  will  be  effectually  thwarted,  and  the 
child's  nature  irretrievably  poisoned,  by  the  more 
powerftd  malign  infiuences  at  work  in  her  absence. 

Pictures  are  often  of  a  kind  to  excite  great  terror 
in  the  minds  of  children,  and  those  of  a  frightftil 
kind  ought  careftilly  to  be  kept  out  of  their  way.  A 
child  never  forgets  the  pictures  with  which  he  has 
been  familiar  in  early  years.  They  speak  to  him 
through  the  eye,  which  at  that  time  is  the  main  inlet 
of  knowledge;  and  the  impressions  then  made  are  of 
the  most  abiding  kind.  Perhaps  Charles  Lamb  has 
told  the  story  of  the  impressiveness  of  pictures  on 
the  child's  mind,  better  than  any  one  else,  so  we 
quote  his  words: 

"From  my  childhood,  I  was  extremely  sensitive 
about  witches  and  witch  stories.  My  maid,  and  more 
legendary  aunt,  supplied  me  with  good  store.  But  I 
shall  mention  Uie  accident  which  directed  my  curios- 
ity originally  into  this  channel.  In  my  father's  book- 
closet,  the  History  of  the  Bible,  by  Stackhouse,  occu- 
pied a  distinguished  station.     The  pictures  with 
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whioli  it  abounds— one  of  the  Ark  in  particular,  and 
another  of  SoIomon^s  Temple,  delineated  with  aU  the 
fidelity  of  oocolar  admeasurement,  as  if  the  artist  had 
been  upon  the  spot—attracted  my  childish  attention. 
There  was  a  picture,  too,  of  the  Witch  raising  up 
Samuel,  which  I  wish  that  I  had  never  seen.  .... 
That  detestable  picturel 

*'  I  was  dreadfully  alive  to  nervous  terrors.  The 
night-time,  solitude,  and  the  dark,  were  my  hell. 
The  sufferings  I  endured  in  this  nature  would  justify 
the  expression.  I  never  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow, 
I  suppose,  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year  of  my^age— so  far  as  my  memory  serves  in 
things  so  long  ago— without  an  assurance,  which 
realized  its  own  prophecy,  of  seeing  some  fHghtful 
specter.  Be  old  Stackhouse  then  acquitted  in  part  if 
I  say,  that  to  his  picture  of  the  Witch  raising  up 
Samuel — 0  that  old  man  covered  with  a  mantlet  I 
owe— not  my  midnight  terrors,  but  the  shape  and 
manner  of  Uieir  visitation.  It  was  he  who  dressed 
up  for  me  a  hag  that  nightly  sate  upon  my  pillow— a 
sure  bedfellow  when  my  aunt  or  my  maid  was  far 
from  me.  All  day  long,  while  the  book  was  permit- 
ted me,  I  dreamed  waking  over  his  delineation,  and 
at  night— if  I  may  use  so  bold  an  expression— awoke 
into  sleep,  and  found  the  vision  true.  I  durst  not, 
even  in  the  daylight,  once  enter  the  chamber  where  I 
slept,  without  my  fiioe  turned  to  the  window,  aversely 
from  the  bed  where  my  witoh-ridden  pillow  was. 
Parents  do  not  know  what  they  do  when  they  leave 
tender  babes  alone  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark.  The 
feeling  about  for  a  friendly  arm— the  hoping  for  a 
familiar  voice  when  they  wake  screaming,  and  find 
none  to  soothe  them— what  a  terrible  shaking  it  is  to 
their  poor  nervesi" 

We  speak  from  experience  when  we  say,  that  ohil- 
dren  who  have  been  kept  out  of  the  way  of  such 
superstitious  terrifyings,  will  readily  mount  any 
stairs,  enter  any  room,  and  go  as  sweetly  to  sleep 
alone  in  the  dark  as  in  the  broad  daylight.  Because 
the  dark  has  to  them  no  fears;  and  that  it  has  fears 
to  any  children,  is,  we  are  persuaded,  entirely  the 
result  of  bad  training,  of  ghost-stories  told  by  foolish 
servants,  or  still  more  foolish  mothers,  or,  what  is 
worse,  by  fathers,  when  foolish,  by  &r  the  most  fool- 
ish of  all.  Jean  Paul  tells  us,  in  his  autobiography, 
that  he  acquired  his  superstitious  horror  of  ghosts 
and  t^  dark  from  the  stories  told  by  his  father  to 
the  children.  "  The  fear  of  ghosts,"  he  says,  **  was 
not  so  much  created  as  nourished  by  my  father  him- 
self. He  spared  us  not  one  of  all  the  spiritual  ap- 
pearances of  which  he  had  heard,  and  even  told  us 
some  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  experienced. 
Many  children,  who  are  physically  timid,  appear 
courageous  against  spirits,  but  this  is  merely  from 
want  of  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  a  child  like 
myself  trembled  before  the  invisibU  world,  which  his 
fancy  formed  and  peopled;  but  he  arms  himself  easily 
against  the  viaihU,  as  this  never  reaches  the  depth 
and  greatness  of  the  invisible."  He  tells  us  how,  on 
one  occasion,  his  brother  took  with  him  to  bed  a 
ghost-stoiy  book,  and  there  read  it  for  two  long 
hours,  during  which,  Bichter  says,  "Hay  with  my 
head  under  the  bedclothes,  in  the  cold  agony  of  fear 
of  ghosts,  and  saw  in  the  darkness  the  lightning  from 
the  cloudy  heaven  of  spirits;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 


if  man  himself  was  spun  round  by  spirit- worms.*' 
Even  in  the  daytime,  the  boy,  under  the  influence  of 
this  undefined  terror,  could  not  get  rid  of  the  fear  of 
ghosts,  but  fancied  they  pursued  him  evexy  time  he 
crossed  the  ohurch-yard  alone!  Such  are  the  horrors 
which  these  absurd  stories  inflict  on  the  minds  of 
imaginative  children. 

Equally  prejudicial  to  the  young  mind  are  the 
gloomy  views  of  death,  which  nurses,  servants,  and 
mothers,  often  teach  to  children— sometimes  to  ter- 
rify, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  with  the  intention  of 
instructing  them  religiously.  They  will  learn  the 
stem  truth  soon  enough,  as  they  grow  older.  At 
least,  let  us  not  clothe  "  the  grim  king"  in  fictitious 
terrors,  and  dress  him  up  as  a  bugaboo  to  frighten 
innocent  babies  with.  Rightly  considered,  there  is  . 
nothing  frightful  in  death;  and  it  is  very  often  the 
terror  of  it  implanted  in  our  minds  in  childhood, 
which  causes  it  to  haunt  us  as  a  horror  during  life. 
But  children  can  only  understand  death  in  the  most 
partial  possible  light,  and  therefore  it  is  better  meroly 
to  let  them  know  the  fact,  without  the  addition  of  Um 
fictitious  horrors,  leaving  the  explanations  of  these, 
and  of  other  deep  problems  of  our  being,  to  matnrer 
years.  They  will  then  learn  that  death  is  a  wise 
arrangement— that  it  is  a  oondition  of  early  lift;  and 
he  who  has  lived  wisely,  virtuously,  and  reiigionsly, 
will  come  to  regard  death  like  sleep,  its  brother,  as 
only  a  welcome  rest,  a  gentie  dissolving  repose,  which 
is  to  herald  in  a  brighter  coming  day. 

In  a  word,  children  should  be  taught  to  fear  noiking 
hU  the  doing  of  wrong,  Anj  other  fear — of  palpable 
or  impalpable  objects— is  mischievous  and  full  of 
future  suffering.  Children  during  fear  push  their 
fancy  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  Terror  is  indeed  a 
short  madness.  The  nurse,  or  the  mischievous  play- 
fellow, calls  out  to  the  timid  child,  in  the  du^ 
"Seel"  "Look  at  thati"  "He's  comingi"  "Hear 
what  he  says!"  and  the  child  shrieks  in  fright. 
That  shriek  may  prolong  its  echoes  along  the  child^s 
entire  future  life.  Cardinal  de  Retz  has  said  that  fear 
enfeebles  and  distorts  the  understanding  more  than 
all  the  other  emotions  of  the  mind;  but  terror,  which 
is  sudden  or  intensified  fear,  for  the  time  entirely 
paralyzes  the  understanding,  and  may  even  annihi- 
late it  altogether.  One  shook  of  terror  may  produce 
a  state  of  mind  which  is  ever  after  susceptible  of 
the  same  agony,  and  from  such  a  time  fear  is  never 
absent. 

When  children  are  by  nature  timid,  their  fban 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  cheerftd  manner.  The  ex- 
ample of  confidence  should  be  set  to  them.  Show 
the  groundlessness  of  the  fears,  and  protect  the  child 
against  them  till  he  has  acquired  strength  and  moral 
courage  of  his  own.  Mothers  and  nurses  iigudi- 
donsly  cultivate  the  sense  of  fear  in  children  by 
their  over  excess  of  cautiousness.  "Don't"  do  this, 
"  don't"  do  that,  else  so  and  so  will  happen.  "  Yon 
will  be  drowned;"  or  "  you  will  be  killed;"  or  "  the 
man  will  come  and  take  you  away."  Thus  imaginary 
fears  are  conjured  up  in  the  child's  mind.  There  are 
surely  other,  and  far  more  effiaotnal  methods  of  pro- 
hibition besides  fear,  which  carry  with  them  no  such 
torments.  But  into  this  latter  question  we  shall  not 
enter  now,  but  reserve  it  to  some  more  Idsure  period 
in  the  fatnre. 
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8TB0>«'i  HaBKOIIT  AMD  EZFOHTIOK  OF  THB  60IPSIJ<— 

Ib  a  ibnner  nniDlMr  of  the  Bepotitorf  we  ffave  a  very  brief 
notice  of  this  great  and  Talnable  book.  We  hare  lince  le- 
ceiTod  from  the  author  a  copy,  which  we  hare  examined  with 
B«ch  tatitfaetioB  and  profit.  It  contain*  a  textoai  index,  by 
which  the  reader  may  ea«ily  find  the  expoiition  of  any  patsafe 
in  the  Gocpel  history;  a  harmony  and  exposition  of  the  history; 
and  appendices,  containinc  tables  of  measnres  and  weights,  a 
diaevssioB  concerning  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  compara- 
tlTO  table  of  harmonies,  general  discussion  concerning  the  to- 
pography of  ancient  Jemsalem,  and  an  analytical  index  of  the 
Gospel  history.  The  book  abounds  with  maps  and  variovs 
illostrations,  all  finely  executed,  and  adding  much  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  work.  The  book  is  adapted,  not  only  to  the 
minister's  study,  but  to  the  Sunday  school  and  the  family.  No 
Biblical  student  should  be  without  it.  No  teacher  of  Bible 
classes  or  Sunday  schools  can  find  any  other  so  convenient  and 
uaefnl  a  manual  of  erangelioal  instruction.  Every  family  head 
would  find  in  its  pages  valuable  means  of  communicating  to  his 
household  religions  instruction.  The  Harmony  is  arranged  with 
remarkable  care  and  skill.  The  Exposition  consists  of  a  "  free 
version  directly  from  the  Greek  text,  expressing  the  sense — 
carefully  sifted  from  the  best  and  most  recent  commentaries 
and  critical  helps,  and  freed  from  every  difficulty — in  a  straight* 
fi)rward  and  modem  style,  leaving  its  own  appropriateness  to 
ooanmend  it  to  the  leader's  judgment.**  Of  all  conunentaries 
we  have  ever  examined,  Mr.  Strong's  is  decidedly  the  best 
for  conciseness,  cleamess,  and  fruitful  suggestion.  The  reader 
of  this  work  is  wearied  by  no  long  and  common-place  homilies, 
nor  is  his  taste  oflended  by  far-fetched  and  pedantic  exhibitimu 
of  learning.  He  will  find  the  exact  thought  stated  in  a  dear, 
pointed  expression,  and  the  collateral  ideas  involved  in  the 
principal  one  only  suggested.  In  no  case  is  the  patience  of 
the  reader  or  the  force  of  the  sentiment  exhausted  by  dull  pro- 
lixity. Though  the  work  is  really  learned,  yet  there  appears 
no  ostentatious  show  nor  ambitious  display  of  learning.  Yon 
soe  the  lesuHs  only,  of  long  study  and  careful  analysis.  Per- 
sons of  only  plain,  common  English  education  need  only  oare- 
fally  read  the  work  to  eiyoy  and  appreciate  iu  value.  Indeed, 
to  snch  persons  will  the  book  prove  peculiarly  valuable.  We 
would  advise  every  family -head  to  read,  Tor  the  morning  and 
evening  Scripture  lesson,  one  section  wiUi  the  exposition.  He 
would  thus  be  able  in  less  than  three  months  to  give  his  family 
a  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  all  the  evente  in  the 
Gospel  history,  and  of  the  parables  and  teachings  of  Christ. 
It  is  difiteult  to  obtain  any  adequate  conception  of  the  time, 
expense,  research,  stndy,  and  thought  which  snch  a  work  must 
have  cost  iU  author.  Mr.  Strong  is  one  of  the  very  few  men 
who  have,  by  the  favor  of  Providence,  both  the  means  and  the 
disposition  to  undertake  and  to  accomplish  such  an  enterprise. 
Being  a  gentleman  of  education  and  of  fortune,  and  ambitious 
only  to  do  good,  he  has  determined  to  devote  his  talents,  his 
time,  and  his  means  to  the  acquisition  and  the  diffusion  of 
Biblical  knowledge.  Though  pressed  earnestly  by  his  Chris- 
tian friends,  some  years  ago,  and  at  times  prmnpted  by  his 
own  inclination,  to  take  on  himself  the  office  of  the  itinerant 
ministry  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  work,  yet  he, 
wisely  following  his  own  mature  convictions  of  duty,  chose  to 
remain  a  layman,  and  labor  in  a  quiet,  usefril,  but  nearly  nnoc- 
cupied  department  of  Christian  duty.  There  is  need  of  more 
men  such  as  he— men  of  education,  of  talent,  of  tact,  of  re- 
search, of  studious  habiu,  of  cultivated  taste,  of  ambition,  not 
for  exciting  popular  applause,  but  only  for  permanent  usefnU 
ness,  and  withal  of  ample  /ortwM,  enabling  them  to  nford  to 
devote  their  time  to  pursuiu  purely  literary,  regardless  of  pe- 
cuniary profit.  Mr.  Strong,  we  are  pleased  to  leam  from  a 
personal  interview  with  him,  intends  to  continue  his  literary 
labors.  He  is  yet  but  a  young  man,  and  may,  by  the  favor  of 
Providence,  count  on  long  years,  and  an  enviable  position 
among  the  philosophic  and  literary  benefactors  of  man.  Long 
may  he  live,  much  good  may  he  do,  and  abundant  and  precious 
may  be  his  reward,  both  in  the  present  life  and  the  life  to 
I 


GiLPBR'a  Bhbtouoal  RBADBR.--This  is  the  best  book  of 
ito  class  we  have  yet  seen.  The  principles  of  elocution  are 
explained  and  illustrated  in  a  very  dear,  concise,  and  impress- 
ive manner.  A  few  brief,  pertinent,  and  natural  rules  are 
given,  and  copious  and  well-selected  examples  serve  to  fix  in 
the  mind  the  application  of  each  rule.  The  lessons  for  reading 
and  declamation  are  admirably  selected.  There  is  retained  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  old  and  well-known  pieces  from  the 
classic  British  authors,  from  Pitt,  and  Sheridan,  and  Burke. 
These  pieces  have  become  with  every  schoolboy  household 
words,  nor  could  they  be  wisely  omitted  from  any  reading-book. 
There  is  introduced  a  choice  selection  from  well-known  modem 
British  and  American  writers — ^from  Brougham,  and  Chalmers, 
and  Macanlay,  and  Carlyle,  and  Webster,  and  Everett,  and 
Channlng,  and  Irving.  There  is  also  a  very  valuable  and  happy 
selection  from  the  productions  of  a  dass  of  American  writers 
not  as  yet  so  well-known  in  our  school-books  as  in  our  religious 
associations.  Those  who  venerate  the  name  of  Fisk,  and 
Olin,  and  Summerfield,  and  Emory,  and  Bascom,  and  Cook- 
man,  will  find  in  this  book  some  of  the  most  choice  gems  fnmi 
the  intellectaal  mine  of  those  sainted  ones  treasured  up  for  the 
fiiture.  And  the  admirers  of  the  living  stars  in  our  own  firma- 
ment, of  Wise,  and  of  M'Clintock,  and  of  Kidder,  and  of 
Thomson,  and  of  Durbin,  and  of  Morris,  and  of  TeflU,  will  find 
here  "  thoughte  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,"  which  they 
will  love  to  enshrine  in  their  memory.  We  consider  this  new 
feature  of  Mr.  Gilder's  book — the  copious  selection  of  choice 
extracU  from  writers  of  merit  associated  with  our  own  Church- 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  peculiarities  of  the  work.  Too 
long  has  the  world  been  allowed,  whenever  science,  or  taste,  or 
literature  has  been  in  question,  to  ask,  "  Can  any  good  come 
out  of  Nazarethi"  We  have  the  men,  we  have  the  mind,  we 
have  all  the  materid,  and  we  have  the  opportunity  of  building 
up,  as  have  all  others  done  before  us,  a  denominationd  litera- 
ture. It  u  no  time  now  to  hide  our  denominationd  colors  nor 
abjure  our  denominationd  epitheta.  Let  our  men  be  known, 
let  our  literature  be  known,  let  our  institutions  be  known,  let 
our  periodicals  be  known,  let  all  be  known  in  their  own  livery, 
and  we  can  not  fail  to  command  in  the  literary,  as  we  already 
do  in  the  religious  associations  of  the  land,,  a  position  of  emi- 
nence and  influence.  We  thank  Mr.  Gilder,  thank  him  from 
our  very  heart,  for  bringing  his  mature  judgment  and  good  taste 
into  requisition  in  preparing  his  book.  In  the  peculiar  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  lessons  he  has  selected,  he  has  given  us  indi- 
cations of  refinement  and  delicacy  of  taste.  There  Is  a  charm 
in  the  style  of  his  selections,  a  dignity  of  thought,  and  a  beanty 
of  expression  that  can  not  fiUl  to  promote  both  the  morals  and 
the  taste  of  the  scholor  who  may  become  familiar  with  the 
book.  We  are  >appy  to  leam,  as  we  do  from  Mr.  Gilder's 
preface,  that  he  intends  to  publish,  on  the  same  plan,  a  juvenile 
reader,  and  one  for  the  use  of  young  ladies.  For  the  latter 
enterprise  he  has  superior  qudifications,  as  he  has  long  been  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  very  best  female  seminanes  of  tho 
country.  To  bis  enterprises  we  wish  abundant  suoceu,  and  to 
himself  long  life  and  prosperity! 

PiTTHAX's  Skvi-Morthly  Libkart.— The  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Putaam  in  publishing  a  series  of  cheap,  readable  books  for 
travelers  and  fireside  readers  is  a  very  happy  conception,  and, 
in  generd,  wisely  executed.  Severd  books  of  the  series  are 
interesting,  and  some  of  them  vduable.  Others,  however,  are 
of  very  little  account.  Much  of  the  success  of  such  an  enter- 
prise must  depend  on  a  judicious  selection  of  works.  The 
selector  should  be  a  great  reader,  and  distinguished  for  good 
taste  and  for  intimate  aoqudntance  with  the  taste  of  the  public. 
Why  have  none  of  our  raligious  publishing  houses  undertaken 
a  similar  seriesi  A  library  of  the  kind,  exclusively  raligious, 
might  not  prove  popular  or  profitable;  but  suraly  a  series  on  the 
plan  of  Putaam,  devoted  to  "literatara  and  raligion,"  would  be 
well  sustained  by  the  public.  We  an  suffering  literature  to  bo 
too  much  the  ally  of  fashion  and  of  folly.  lu  appropriate 
sphera  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mord  aActions.  Udess  we 
bestir  ourselves  in  using  Uteratura  as  the  associate  and  dd  of 
religion,  we  sbdl  have  a  most  sad  account  to  render  in  the  day 
of  rackoning.  Who  will  arise  first  and  foramost  in  this  gnat 
worki 
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Wi  oofht,  perhapi,  to  ttato  again  that  we  do  not  d«al  la 
pokmicSf  and  that  oorrespondenta  who  with  to  diiovM  mooted 
qvestioni  oogfat  to  Mad  their  artidei  to  weekly  editors  rather 
than  to  oarself.  And  yet  we  like  ipirit  in  a  oorreipoadent}  tn 
instance,  one  like  "  Philander,"  who  lendi  as  an  epistle  on  life 
insnranoe,  and  wlio  says  we  ought  to  pnhlish  ki§  piece,  oontro- 
ymy  or  no  oontrorersy,  and  that  all  the  men  who  write  against 
li^  insurance  are  men  wlio  hare  nice,  comfortahle  homes  and 
well-fhmished  parlors  to  sit  in,  and  who,  if  called  for  by  Death, 
eould  leave  to  their  wives  and  children  something  more  than 
the  inheritanoe  of  beggary.  Philander,  we  like  your  piece  in 
several  particulars;  but  in  certain  parts  we  fear  it  would  give 
ofihnse,  and  add  nothing  to  the  Christian  graces  of  your  breth> 
ren.  Why  dare  yon  ask  the  question  how  a  preacher,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  can  live  on  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  when  not  one  of  his  members  would  be  willing  to  under* 
take  the  experiment  without  gmmblingl  Why  do  you  insin- 
uate that  a  man  with  such  a  salary  must  turn  bankrupt,  and 
leave  his  family  penniless  at  his  deatht  Do  yon  not  know  that 
such  a  preacher  is  bankrupt  all  the  while,  and  that  his  pocket 
is  empty,  his  heart  heavy,  and  his  whole  soul  disturbed  in 
regard  to  how  and  where  he  shall  get  bread?  Do  yon  not  know, 
also,  that  his  brethren  hms  paid  their  twenty-five  conts,  and 
that  this  is  a  quarter  and  quarterage  togethert  Come,  sir,  the 
open  discussion  of  snob  topics,  in  the  pages  of  a  ladies'  maga- 
aiae,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  disastrous.  The  spirit  of 
persecution  would  run  high,  and  the  reputation  of  many  who 
are  fond  of  cheating  the  preaeher  and  filling  their  own  money- 
bags would  become  involved.  Ton  say  that  you  expect,  or 
rather  guess,  that  the  reason  why  some  railroad  oompanies  put 
preachers  through  at  half  Are  is  because  the  poor  preaohors  get 
only  half  pay.  Well,  this  is  a  thought,  and  a  bright  one,  tooj 
and  how  thankftal  ought  wo  all  to  be  to  know  that  oorpofStloM, 
if  not  Christians,  have  souls. 

As  the  reader  knows,  certain  ladies,  a  short  time  siaoe,  held 
a  Rigfau'  Convention  at  Byraouse,  N.  T.  Yarious  topics  were 
discnssed»  and  with  a  vast  deal  of  excitement  and  ooaflision  as 
aecompaniments.  We  think  that  it  Is  about  time  for  the  men 
to  have  a  convention,  and  that  they  discuss  the  necessity  of 
having  a  share  of  the  staying  at  home  to  nurse  the  baby  and 
make  the  bread,  whUe  their  wives  go  out  and  take  hold  of  the 
plow-handle,  or  dig  with  a  shovel  in  some  raiboad  embankment. 
We  like  fair  play  and  *<  good  justice  **  in  this  matter.  If  the 
women  mnst  hustle  up  to  the  ballot-box  and  must  dabble  in  the 
filth  and  slop  of  party  politics,  let  them  do  it.  But  adieu,  then, 
to  all  that  endears  woman  now  to  our  hearts.  She  has  her 
sphere  and  man  has  his,  and  to  assign  to  both  the  same  duties 
would  be  and  is  preposterous.  Stormy  and  terrible  times  must 
the  husbands  of  these  wives  have  when  their  spouses  are  at 
home,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  their  temper  and  oharaeter  by  their 
debates  in  oonvention.  We  pity  such  husbands.  Their  wives 
become  public  brawlers,  and  go  up  in  council  to  toll  of  tktir 
unmitigated  and  intolerable  suffering.  Why  dont  they  gat 
divorced,  and  leave  their  husbands,  and  set  up  a  sample  of 
decent  behavior  for  others  to  follow,  and  not  be  constantly 
oomplsining,  and  yet  disposed  to  try  nothing  elset 

There  are  some  abuses  in  society  which  ought  to  be  oonectod, 
and  there  are  certain  righu  which  onght  to  be  conceded  to 
woman,  and  which,  if  a  proper  method  is  taken,  will  eventually 
be  granted  her.  There  is  the  ease  of  the  needlewoman,  who 
wears  out  her  life  in  the  efibrt  to  sustein  life  merely,  while  men 
laboring  only  half  as  many  hours  as  they  have  a  competence. 
But  we  doubt  wholly  the  policy  of  denouncing  an  evil  in  excited 
debate  as  the  best  method  of  abolishing  it.  Not  the  smother- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  Bible  principles,  as  these  would-be  reform- 
ers would  teach;  but  the  dissemination  and  practice  of  iu 
truths  only  can  correct  the  existing  evils  of  the  social  compact. 
Let  us  have  the  light,  the  light  of  Gospel  truth  and  heaven,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  and  then  wives  will  have 
little  of  whioh  to  complain  regarding  their  husbands,  and  hus- 
bands every-where  will  study  the  wishes  and  the  welfhre  of 
thelf  wives  as  much  as  many  axe  now  said  selfishly  to  study 
their  own. 


Our  engravings  this  month  will  give  general  sadsfsetisB,  we 
think.  They  are  spirited  and  well  executed.  The  yeaai  ridtr 
and  his  horse  are  out  in  fine  trim,  and  seem  intent  os  s  fsM 
ride  and  much  Am.  Strikingly  characteristic  of  that  moit  t«- 
rible  of  western  scenes  Is  the  Prairie  on  Fire.  How  staidsd, 
in  the  foreground,  seem  the  deer,  and  yet  how  slow  sad  vuk. 
cided  are  they  about  seeking  a  retreat  fiom  the  emekhaf  tiA 
olose-pnrsuing  fiames. 

In  our  aOusion  to  one  of  the  Septemher  plates— Tin  ladiiaa 
Hospitel  for  the  Blind — we  omitted  to  mentioa  die  asa*  of  tbs 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Churchman,  himself  bliad,  bat 
an  ofllcer  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  responsible  and  dlfie«k 
post  which  he  occupies.  It  was  mainly  throagh  the  soffsttiou 
and  considerations  made  by  Mr.  Churchman  that  fiiii  aobb 
structure  was  erected.  Our  sister  state  is  uadsr  grest  sad 
lasting  obligations  to  him,  and  no  doubt  the  gratitads  of  tk 
unfortunate  inmates  is  freely  lavished  upon  him.  The  fitenir 
proficiency  of  the  pupils,  who  read  by  means  of  rstaed  kttm, 
printed  on  heavy  paper,  is  highly  creditable.  We  notict  is 
the  Annual  Report  quite  a  list  of  articles,  the  lesuk  of  its 
manual  labor  of  the  diflerent  members  of  the  histitetioB-mch 
as  hair-brushes,  shoe-brushes,  flesh,  hat,  clothes,  hone,  dwt, 
and  scmbbing-bmshes,  eradles,  willow  wagons,  markethsiketi, 
school  and  sewing-basketo,  oarpete,  towels,  sheets,  imnci, 
tidies,  eto.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  maaufietared  jresiiy 
must  aoumnt,  we  think,  to  about  two  thousand  doUan.  Msy 
the  institution  live,  and  long  continne  to  shed  iU  wholenm 
influence  among  those  from  whom  the  beaaas  of  the  laft  ns- 
light  are  forever  shut  out! 

Potwu,  by  William  Baxter,  one  of  our  old  ooirespondestt,  ii 
the  title  of  a  ehaste  and  beautiful  volume  from  the  prHi  of 
Metoallb  ft  Company,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  ths  aathorhsi 
laid  on  our  table.  We  copy  from  it  *«  Amoat  the  Piaes,"  vhidi 
the  reader  may  find  on  another  pag«.  The  work  esa  be  hsd 
of  Mr.  Jethro  Jackson,  comer  of  Walnut  and  Eighth  itreeti,  ia 
this  city.  Price,  one  dollar;  or,  by  inclosing  one  doQsr  lad 
nine  cente  in  postage  stamps,  it  will  he  mailed  to  say  psitof 
the  country. 

That  trite  but  fruitful  old  topic,  the  paper-soM  ibooi  of 
American  ladies,  is  quite  vigorously  discussed  ia  a  reeest  book 
of  travels  by  Captain  BTKInaon.  Dr.  FIteh,  of  New  York,  hu 
Ukewise  been  lecturing  on  the  sulueet.  Speakng  of  tbt 
wan,  pale,  and  delicate  specimens  of  humanity  prsseatsd  to  t 
stranger  on  his  first  look  at  Americans,  he  reiterates  the  fact 
that  only  about  four  out  of  every  hnndred  individasli  ia  tbii 
country  live  to  the  age  of  sixty.  On  the  other  hand,  in  EsfisBd 
seven  out  of  every  hundred  attain  to  this  exoeUeat  Sfs.  fhs 
climate  there  may  be  warmer  and  more  temperate  thsa  heie; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  much  damper,  and  has  all  thoie 
atmospherical  and  other  conditions  which  contribute  to  pradnee 
an  immense  amount  of  consumption.  Traasatlaatie  pee^k  m 
confined  and  closely  packed.  Millions  live  so  poorly,  sud  ia 
such  miserable  habitetions,  that  a  far  greater  teadeacf  lo  Hit 
disease  exists  there  than  in  America.  Why,  then,  fiio  pnt 
diflbrence  in  regard  to  English  and  American  mortalitr  or 
health?  It  is  found  in  the  fact,  unquestionably,  that  tbo7  take 
experience  as  their  guide,  while  we  take  aothlag  fbr  oar  fside, 
but  jump  headlong  into  every  hurry  and  eaeess  pouibls,  witb- 
out  consulting  the  old,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  probsble 
or  ultimate  result  of  certain  habiu  upon  our  health.  We  veti 
thin  shoes,  thin  dresses;  we  exercise  but  little,  aUy  ia  doon  u 
much  as  we  can,  mn  like  electricity  when  we  get  iato  the  na- 
light,  and  keep  the  wheels  of  lilh  in  a  perpetoal  and  treneniou 
flutter.  What  wonder  that  we  soon  find  death,  sad  nob  cet 
rest  in  the  grave? 

With  one  other  number  closes  the  tweUkh  vohmis  of  the 
Ladies'  Bepository.  Need  we  spend  time  or  words  in  sniar 
upon  the  attention  of  our  patrons  a  continuance  of  their  favon? 
Now  is  no  time  for  inaction.  Come,  flieads,  let  ai  hare  aot 
only  your  names,  but  the  names  of  your  friends  sad  aoqasiat- 
anees.  We  desire  to  begin  with  a  heavy  snbscriptk»  fiit.  Ut 
ns  have  such  an  one  as  the  periodical  has  never  yet  boaatsd,  sad 
let  all  get  to  work  at  once  for  the  ohiect.  If  each  siaglo  nib. 
soriber  would  set  his  heart  on  getting  just  mi  m^n,  then 
would  be  almost  enough. 
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to  their  summit  with  primeval  forests.  We  de- 
scend to  yalleys  dark  with  dense  wild  shmbbery^. 
We  range  along  plains  teeming  with  forests  of 
pine.  The  clearings  seem  just  made,  and  abound 
with  stamps  blackened  by  fire.  The  villages  can 
hardly  be  seen  on  account  of  the  immense  piles  of 
lumber  accumulating  along  the  railroad  line.  It 
is  the  region  preeminently  of  pine.  Eyery  thing 
looks  of  pine  and  smells  of  pine.  From  the  Alle- 
ghany to  the  Ohemung  there  would  seem  enough 
of  pine  lumber  to  build  up  all  the  cities  of  America. 

The  scenexy,  however,  is  not  without  its  attrac- 
tions. From  the  hill>side,  a  long  distance  east  of 
Dunkirk,  you  catch  an  unexpected  and  beautiful 
glimpse  of  Lake  Erie.  Descending  from  the  lofty 
hills  which  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  you  glide 
for  many  a  mile  along  the  Alleghany,  gleaming 
with  its  mirrowy  surface  amidst  the  wild  wood- 
lands. Just  bdbre  leaving  the  Alleghany,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  village  of  Olean,  the  only 
ancient  village  along  this  route.  Olean  was  for  a 
long  time  the  embarking  port  of  the  emigrant  from 
New  England  and  New  York  for  the  west  Over 
a  long  and  rough  road  he  made  his  weaxy  way 
from  the  Atlantic  shores  to  the  Alleghany.  At 
Olean  he  sold  his  jaded  teams  and  disabled  wagons 
for  a  raft  of  lumber.  On  his  raft  he  disposed  his 
family  and  his  "plunder,"  and  started  on  his  ad- 
venturous voyage  to  the  west  Winding  down  the 
Alleghany,  through  dreary  woods,  he  made  his 
way  at  Pittsburg  into  the  Ohio,  and  thence  glided 
down  its  beautiful  waters,  till  he  reached  some 
port  along  its  shores,  whence  he  might  most  con- 
veniently reach  his  place  of  destination  in  the 
interior.  Those  were  days  of  romance,  those  days 
before  the  era  of  railroads  and  steamboats.  Those 
days  are  past,  nor  can  they  ever  again  return. 

Rising  from  the  valley  of  the  Alleghany,  and 
passing  over  a  countiy  of  plain,  and  hill,  and 
stream,  we  descend  at  Hornelsville  to  the  Oanisteo 
valley.  Along  the  narrow  valley  of  this  beautiful 
stream  the  cars  dash  at  a  rapid  rate,  whizzing  by 
immense  piles  of  lumber  and  rapidly  rising  vil- 
lages. The  hills  forming  the  river  bank  are  steep, 
and  covered  witli  forest-trees.  The  continuity  of 
the  forest,  however,  is  frequently  broken  by  broad 
sluices,  down  which  are  rolled  from  the  hill-top  to 
the  river  the  logs  from  which  are  manufactured  the 
immense  quantities  of  pine  boards,  whose  presence 
eveiy-where  along  the  route  forms  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  landscape. 

At  Elmira  there  suddenly  opens  before  the  eye 
of  the  traveler  a  scene  wholly  different  from  any 
before  appearing  on  the  route.  The  valley  of  the 
Chemung  here  spreads  out  into  a  plain,  one  of  the 
most  fertile,  the  most  lovely,  the  most  beautiful  on 
which  human  eye  ever  looked.  Bordering  the  plain 
are  gently  sloping  hills,  their  sides  and  summits 
waving  in  the  season  with  golden  grain.  Far  in 
the  distance  appear  ranges  of  blue  mountains, 
crowned  on  their  lofty  summit  with  groves  of  pine. 
In  the  midst  of  the  plain  sits,  queen  of  all  the 


region,  the  beautiful  village  of  Elmira.  This  scene 
is  but  the  beginning  of  a  succession  of  views,  dif- 
fering in  details,  but  on  the  same  general  plan  of 
outline,  and  extending,  as  you  are  borne  along  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  for  one  hundred  miles. 

The  principal  features  of  the  sceneiyare  the  Sus- 
quehanna, therrich  intervales,  the  gentle  hills  tinged 
witli  blue,  the  groves  of  oak  and  of  pines,  the 
orehards  and  gardens,  the  neat  farmhouses,  and 
pleasant  villages.  There  may  be  regions  more 
pleasant  to  behold  than  the  Susquehanna  valley 
from  Elmira  to  Lanesboro,  but,  if  there  be,  I  have 
never  seen  them. 

At  Lanesboro  we  leave  the  Susquehanna,  ascend 
the  summit,  and  descend  to  the  Delaware.  Here 
begins  altogether  another  kind  of  scenery,  the 
most  wild,  savage,  and  fieree.  Nature  appears  un- 
tamed and  untamable.  When  you  have  once  dashed 
along  the  Delaware  in  the  cars  of  the  Erie  road  for 
a  hundred  miles,  you  will  need  travel  no  further  in 
seareh  of  the  sublime. 

At  the  village  of- Delaware  we  leave  the  river, 
ascend  the  highlands  of  Orange  county,  and  wend 
our  way  for  another  hundred  miles  over  a  rich 
farming  countiy— 4he  land  of  milk  and  of  butter. 

So  admirable  are  the  arrangements  of  this  road, 
that  you  may  travel  the  entire  length  from  the 
Lake  to  New  York  city  by  clear  daylight  We  left 
Dunkirk  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  By  sunset 
we  had  arrived  at  Narrowsburg  on  the  Delaware. 
Here  we  remained  over  night,  and  took  the  next 
express  train,  which  came  along  at  breakfast  time. 
No  objection  whatever  is  ever  made  on  this  road  to 
your  taking  your  time  in  going  through  on  the 
same  ticket  You  take  a  through  ticket,  and  it 
remains  "  good  "  for  any  train  any  reasonable  length 
of  time.  If  you  start  from  Dunkirk  to  New  York, 
and  have  your  baggage  "checked"  through,  but 
determine  afterward  to  sto);>  over  night  at  any  way 
station,  you  have  only  to  signify  to  the  conductor 
your  wishes,  and  your  baggage  will  be  most  cheer- 
fully and  most  politely  obtained,  though  they  have 
to  overhaul  the  whole  baggage  car  for  it.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  wanting  on  this  road  to  promote,  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  passengers. 

The  construction  of  this  road  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  enterprises  of  the  age.  I  know  not  who 
first  conceived  the  project  of  making  a  railway  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the. Lakes  along  the  Delaware,  the 
Susquehanna,  and  over  the  highlands  that  rise  be- 
tween these  great  rivers;  but  he  could  have  been 
no  common  man.  This  enterprise,  however,  is  but 
the  beginning  of  railroads  along  that  line.  As  you 
proceed  along  the  route  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
frequent  lateral  roads  already  constructed,  or  in 
process  of  construction,  tributary  to  this  great 
thoroughfare.  At  Hornelsville  comes  in  the  road 
from  Buffalo  by  Attica.  At  Corning  there  comes 
in  nearly  finished  the  Genesee  Valley  road  from 
Rochester.  At  Elmira  is  the  junction  of  the  road 
from  Niagara  Falls  by  Canandaigua.    It  i$  finished 
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A  tesm  of  untoward  eireumstatices  esin«  near 
utterly  cheating  me  out  of  my  yaeation  rambles 
the  past  summer.  I,  however,  like  occaeionally 
to  hare  either  a  running  fight  or  a  pitched  battle 
with  circumstances.  I  have  always,  as  yet,  come 
away  from  the  contest  a  Tictor,  and  better  prepared, 
by  the  discipline  acquired,  for  the  great  battle  of 
life.  I  find  occaaionally  developing  in  my  nature 
some  strange  inconsistencies.  With  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  a  life  of  literary  seclusion,  I  find  min- 
gled a  passion  for  roaming  over  the  earth  in  search 
of  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  or  the  romantic 
in  nature.  Were'  I  to  follow  my  propensity  to  lit- 
erary leisure,  I  should  closely  confine  mjrself  to 
my  sequestered  study,  limiting  ray  view  to  the 
rural  landscape  immediately  around  me,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  mingling  with  the  world  on  the  great 
thoroughfiare  of  life.  Were  I  to  yield  to  my  pas- 
sion for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  I  should  be  ever 
rambling  over  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  valley, 
dallying  for  a  time  in  shady  glen;  then  climbing 
the  mountain  summit;  then  roaming  over  the  plain, 
or  following  the  devious  meanderings  of  the  stream- 
let, or  coasting  along  the  indented  shores  of  the 
ocean.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  my  propensity  is 
stronger  for  a  life  of  physical  activity  than  fbr  one 
of  literary  confinement  It  may  be  that  this  is 
only  an  instinct  of  my  nature,  designed  to  secure 
that  physical  exercise,  without  which  life  to  me 
would  be  brief  and  of  litUe  value.  So,  whatever 
may  be  the  Confining  force  of  circumstances,  I 
must  occasionally  break  away,  and  lecruit  my  en- 
ergies, exhausted  by  confinement  to  mental  labor, 
by  a  few  days  of  free  and  romantic  rambling.  On 
such  occasions  I  care  little  fer  promiscuous  society. 
It  is  true,  I  sometimes  most  unexpectedly  meet  an 
old  acquaintance,  or  very  opportunely  form  a  happy 
new  acquaintance,  thereby  increasing  my  resources 
'  of  enjoyment  But  generally  the  company  of  one 
friend  of  congenial  spirit  is  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  society.  I  never  pass  over  a  route  of 
travel,  or  look  on  a  natural  scene,  however  familiar 
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it  may  be  to  me,  without  reeetring  impressions  of 
beautiful  pictures,  which  remain  fadeless  on  the 
memory.  Some  such  scenes,  presented  in  my  lasl 
excursion,  I  may  attempt  to  describe. 

SCENE  RT  OF  THE  IflAMI. 

I  had  never,  till  my  lest  summer  excursion,  passed 
up  the  valley  of  the  Miami;  nor  did  I  ever  dream 
of  such  scenes  of  exquisite  beadty  as  float  before 
the  vision  of  the  traveler,  as  he  dashes  along  the 
railway. 

Leaving  Orncinnati  from  the  depot  of  the  Hamil- 
ton and  Dayton  railroad,  we  crept  by  a  winding 
way  out  of  the  city,  and  soon  found  ourselves 
amid  scenes  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The  morn- 
ing was  rainy;  but  neither  the  rain  which  fell  on 
the  thirsty  earth,  nor  the  mist  which  shrouded  the 
landscape,  occasionally  rising  to  disclose  the  hill- 
sides, detracted  from  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Did 
ever  human  eye  look  on  a  vale  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  the  Miami?  To  describe  it  is  impossible. 
To  be  appreciated  it  must  be  seen.  Ko  pen,  no 
pencil,  can  give  an  idea  of  the  luxuriance  of  the 
fields,  and  the  exquisite  and  elegant  bowers  of 
trees  and  shrubbery  scattered  over  the  landscape. 
Reader,  reader  of  the  city,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
West,  have  you  yet  neglected  to  make  an  excur- 
sion over  this  beautiful  scene  ?  Are  you  aware  that 
within  an  hour's  distance  of  your  home  there  may 
be  found  rural  scenes  and  landscape  views  for  which 
the  traveler  may  in  vain  look  even  in  far-famed 
Italy  or  classic  Greece?  There  is,  reader,  if  you 
have  not  yet  been  over  that  scene,  reserved  for  you 
a  feast  of  luxuriance  and  of  pleasure.  And  if  you 
have  been  over  it,  you  may,  with  renewed  pleasure, 
go  over  it  again,  and  still  again;  nor  will  it  ever 
become  to  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  the  beautiful 
commonplace  or  uninteresting. 

THE  MAD  RIVER  RAILWAY. 

I  have  often  been  over  the  Mad  River  and  Lake 
Erie  railroad,  and  I  never  have  failed  to  enjoy  the 
excursion  in  a  high  degree.  I  know  not  what  it  is 
which  makes  the  route  so  pleasant  I  can  not  de- 
scribe the  combination  of  circumstances  which 
make  up  the  amount  of  pleasure.  The  scenery 
is  not  remarkably  interesting,  nor  has  the  road 
been  free  from  disadvantages  arising  from  the  want    I 
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And  cold  dithonort    Grant  it,  that  thit  hand 
Htid  given  a  morsel  to  the  hnngry  worms 
Somewhat  too  early— where's  the  crime  of  thill 
That  it  nnst  need*  bring  on  the  idioejr 
Of  noist«7ed  Penltenc*— ^>  like  a  dream." 

And  yet  again  in  that  most  ingenious  soliloquy: 

*<  Say  I  had  laid  a  body  in  the  snn! 
Well,  in  a  month  there  swarm  forth  from  the  corse 
A  thousand,  nay,  ten  thoosand  sentient  beings 
In  place  of  that  one  man.    Say  I  had  kilUd  him! 
Yet  who  ahall  tell  me  that  each  6ne  and  all 
Of  Uiese  ten  thonsand  lives  is  not  as  happy 
As  that  one  life,  which,  being  pushed  aside. 
Made  room  for  these  nnnnmbered?*' 

Bat  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  presently  adds: 

«<I«Unwonldlie 
In  the  sIeep*oompeUing  earth,  in  nnpierced  darkness." 
"  For  while  I  /ie«— 
i  An  inward  day  that  never,  never  seta 

Glares  ronnd  my  soni,  and  mocks  my  closing  eyelids." 

And  reyerting  to  his  mordeied  brother,  he  con- 
tinues, mournfully: 

**  Over  ki$  rocky  grave  the  fir  grove  sigh* 
A  lulling,  ceaseless  dirge— 'tis  well  with  him." 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  chanced  to  be 
stopping  in  one  of  our  eastern  cities,  and  my  home, 
for  the  time,  was  in  what  is  termed  a  gented  board- 
ing-house; wherein,  some  comic  writer,  with  no 
less  truth  than  fun,  says,  "they  find  out  what  you 
don't  like,  and  give  you  a  good  deal  of  it" 

But  it  was  not  of  this  I  proposed  to  write. 
Among  the  other  people  of  the  house  there  was  one 
beautiful  woman — ^the  petted  and  admired  of  all, 
of  course.  And,  indeed,  she  deserved  some  sort  of 
recompense  for  the  time  and  pains  required  to  make 
herself  look  pretty.  And  here  I  must  make  a  brief 
digression;  for  I  would  not  be  understood  as  favor- 
ing a  personal  disregard  amounting  to  slovenliness, 
or  even  carelessness— for  by  such  means  we  become 
blots,  as  it  were,  among  the  fair  forms  of  nature; 
but  to  spend  all  our  time  and  means,  when  both, 
perhaps,  should  be  vezy  precious  to  us,  in  expen- 
sive and  worthless  decorations  of  ourselves,  to  the 
neglect  of  more  urgent  duties,- seems  to  me  most 
reprehensible. 

And  this  lady  of  whom  I  write  was  one  of  those 
who  can  sacrifice  mind,  and  heart,  and  appetite, 
and  slight  aU  duty  to  others,  for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of 
lace  or  a  yard  of  gay  ribbon.  My  landlady  was  an 
excellent  and  ladylike  person,  who  went  eveiy  day 
through  a  heavy  routine  of  duties,  and  contrived 
withal  to  be  always  dressed  in  a  pretty  and  becom- 
ing style.  And  this  fair  lady  of  whom  I  have  pre- 
viously written  was  her  distant  relative,  availing 
herself  of  the  boarding-house  without  any  other 
recompense  than  the  mere  gracing  of  it.  True, 
the  accommodations  with  which  she  contented  her- 
self were  something  limited,  her  room  being  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  a  closet  of  few  feet  in 
length  or  breadth,  dark  as  night,  and  without  ven- 
tilation, except  such  as  the  door  afforded,  and  that 
opened  into  a  basement  kitchen,  generally  redolent 
with  roast  beef  and  onions;  for  the  closet  itself 


was  more  than  half  under  ground,  and  situated  be- 
tween the  cellar  and  kitchen. 

That  the  habitant  of  such  a  place  should  come 
forth  gay  as  a  butterfly  and  neat  as  a  new  pin,  I 
have  always  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  of  akiH, 
and  a  mysterious  one,  too. 

But  so,  day  by  day,  she  came  forth;  and  among 
the  flowers  of  the  veranda,  none  was  so  i^uch 
sought  as  she.  The  last  novel  was  generally  in 
her  hand;  and  she  eitiier  felt,  or  affected  to  feel, 
the  greatest  83rmpathy  for  all  suffering  beroinea. 

One  day,  sitting  in  my  room,  which  opened  from 
the  first  landing,  I  heard  in  the  hall  below  an  un- 
usual commotion — voices  in  angry  and  menacing 
tones,  and  footsteps  hunying  hither  and  tbither. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  gay  lady  opened  my 
door,  and,  rushing  precipitately  toward  me,  begged 
me  to  come  below.  Either  the  house  was  on  fire 
or  some  one  fallen  dead  I  supposed,  and  followed 
her  with  some  trepidation,  I  confess.  In.  the  midst 
of  a  group,  whose  faces  I  scarcely  recognized  for 
their  malignant  expression,  stood  a  pale,-  shivering 
boy  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  perhaps;  a  stout, 
gray-headed  man  clutching  him  fiercely  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  and  jostling  him  roughly  from 
side  to  side,  threatening  him  the  while  witli  all 
horrible  punishments.  "I'll  take  my  pay  off  from 
your  hide,  you  young  scoundrel,"  said  the  old 
man,  "if  ever  I  catch  you  here  again.  I  shall  not 
send  for  a  policeman  a  second  time,  sir,  if  there  is 
a  hammer  to  be  found  that  will  knock  out  your 
teeth,  or  a  lash  and  salt  with  which  to  pepper  your 
back.  Here,  what  have  you  got?"  he  continued. 
"You  ought  to  be  strung  up  by  the  neck,  and  then 
I'd  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  search  you."  And 
thrusting  his  hand  into  one  of  the  boy's  pockets,  he 

drew  forth  a  gold  watch,  which  the  fair  Miss , 

clapping  her  hands,  recognised  as  her  own,  heap- 
ing the  while  many  opprobrious  epithets  on  the 
boy,  and  manifesting  great  exultation  at  this  posi- 
tive proof  of  his  guilt. 

Nothing  else  was  found  in  his  pocket,  save  a 
partly  eaten  cracker;  and  pleading  hunger  and 
poverty  in  excuse  for  his  crime,  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  policeman,  and  committed  for  triaL 

While  all  this  was  goi^g  forward,  I  learned,  as 
the  reader  has,  too,  by  this  time,  that  he  had  been 
apprehended  in  the  house  as  a  thief,  whicb  he 
really  was;  but  that  the  pale,  trembling  criminal, 
acknowledging  his  guilt  and  pleading  for  mercy, 
should,  even  in  the  bosom  of  woman,  e^ite  no 
pity,  was  painful  and  fearful  to  witness. 

Whether  it  would  have  done  any  good  to  take 
him  by  the  band  and  call  him  brother,  to  give  him 
meat  and  drink,  and  try,  with  warning  and  kind- 
ness, to  win  him  back  to  the  straight  way,  where 
yet  his  dishonored  manhood  might  be  rebuilt,  I 
know  not;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  "  all  revenge  is 
crime,"  and  can  be  productive  of  no  good. 

It  has  been  beautifully,  and  I  think  truly,  said 
by  one  of  the  greatest  authors  of  our  time,  that 
"  the  soul  really  grand  is  only  tested  in  its  errors. 
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Ab  we  know  the  true  might  of  the  intellect  hj  the 
rich  reaoofces  and  patient  strength  with  which  it 
redeems  a  failure,  so  do  we  proye  the  eleration  of 
the  soul  bj  its  courageous  return  into  light,  its 
instinctive  rebound  into  higher  air,  after  some  error 
that  has  darkened  its  yision  and  soiled  its  plumes." 

When  the  evidence  of  the  youth's  guilt  was  re- 
quired, it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  eagerness  with 
which  women,  and  especially  the  one  I  have  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  lent  their  testimony,  with  what 
elaborate  care  they  arrayed  themselves,  and  how 
complacently  they  went  and  returned;  and,  indeed> 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  household  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  had  come  to  great  honor  by  the  afiair 
and  the  published  notice  of  it.  It  afforded  the 
staple  of  conversation  every  meal-time  for  a  month 
thereafter,  and  the  most  minute  descriptions  of  the 
wretched  appearance  of  the  prisoner  seemed  to  add 
new  gusto  to  the  viands. 

I  was  once  in  the  house  of*  a  negro  woman,  and 
while  we  were  engaged  in  talking,  a  little  child 
who  had  been  playing  about  the  floor  suddenly 
climbed  into  the  window— the  room  was  in  the 
third  story — and,  with  a  frail  and  careless  hold  of 
the  sash,  sat  mirthfully  balancing  himself  back- 
ward and  forward.  On  seeing  it,  I  called  the  a^ 
tention  of  the  woman  to  the  danger;  for  she  stood 
nearer  it  than  I.  "  It  ain't  my  child,"  she  said,  in- 
differently, and  without  leaving  her  work. 

And  this  seems  to  be  the  general  feeling.  If  it 
be  not  our  father  or  our  brother  who  is  dying  or  in 
danger,  sick  or  in  prison,  we  keep  at  our  customary 
avocations,  and  say,  "They  are  nothing  to  me," 
forgetful  that  they  are  all  in  all  to  somebody. 

"  0,  friends,  my  life  is  veiy  dear  to  me;  I  have  a 
brother  and  a  promised  wife  I"  said  one  to  those 
who  would  have  murdered  him,  and  their  hearts 
were  softened,  and  they  let  him  go. 

Sometimes  when  too  much  inclined  to  ponder 
our  own  sorrows,  it  is  well  to  look  upon  the  deeper 
sufferings  of  others;  and  impressed  with  this  belief, 
I  lately  visited  a  hospital  for  the  indigent  The 
first  ward  I  entered  was  that  appropriated  to  sick 
women.  A  stifling  atmosphere  met  me  at  the  door; 
but  not  for  that  I  shuddered  and  stood  still.  The 
room  was  long  and  narrow,  and  lined  with  beds, 
dirty  and  comfortless.  On  either  side  of  the  room 
there  were  fifty,  perhaps;  their  occupants,  for  the 
most  part,  old,  and  miserably  sick  and  wretched. 
As  they  turned  their  livid  faces  and  burning  or 
glased  eyes  toward  me,  I  felt  how  blessed  they  are 
who  have  no  shelter  but  the  blue  heavens,  if  their 
limbs  are  yet  unshackled  so  that  they  may  sit  in 
the  sunshine,  and  think  In  the  breese.  As  my  eye 
wandered  on  fron^  one  to  another,  it  rested  on  the 
shrouded  form  of  a  corpse.  The  two  "  tire-women  " 
performed  (heir  office  with  as  much  seeming  indif- 
ference as  that  with  which  they  would  have  done 
any  thing  else.  I  walked  behind  my  guide  the 
narrow  all^  to  the  end  of  the  chamber  and  back, 
but  my  lips  were  dumb.  I  could  think  of  no  com- 
forting thing  to  say.    Approaching  the  entrance 


again,  I  noticed  a  young  girl  sitting  in  a  wooden 
rocking-chair,  and  nursing  a  babe  of  but  a  few  days 
old  apparently.  Her  white  cheek  flushed  beneath 
my  glance,  and  she  wrapped  the  scanty  robe  of 
faded  calico  about  the  child,  and  folded  it  closer  to 
her  bosom,  but  without  a  mother's  pride,  I  thought 

Involuntarily  I  had  stopped  before  her;  and  see- 
ing her  confusion,  I  felt  that  she  supposed  me 
attracted  by  idle  curiosity,  and,  as  some  extenua- 
tion of  my  seeming  rudeness,  I  spoke  of  the  beauty 
of  the  babe  and  inquired  its  age.  The  head  of  the 
mother  had  drooped  almost  against  her  bosom, 
and  as  she  uplifted  it  the  old  pallor  took  its  place 
in  her  cheek,  and,  though  she  spoke  no  word,  there 
was  a  mute  appeal  for  pity  in  her  eyes  that  brought 
tears  to  my  own,  and  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

"Poor  thing!"  said  the  superintendress,  when 
we  had  passed  on,  "  no  wonder  she  feels  bad.  She 
will  be  turned  out  in  a  few  days,  and  she  has  no 
home  nor  friends  now." 

It  was  no  fear  for  the  needs  of  the  future,  I 
thought,  that  made  her  tremble  and  turn  pale,  but 
the  still-rebuking  whisper  from  the  past  Poor, 
desolate,  and  forsaken  creature  1  where  she  is  now, 
and  with  what  words  she  stills  the  more  than 
orphan  crying  of  her  child,  I  know  not  I  only 
know  that  she  now  says  in  vain, 

"Com«,  OloTw! 
CIoM  and  oorer 
These  poor  eret,  yon  called,  I  ween, 
Sweetest  e/es  were  erer  seen." 

0,  we  have  need  to  be  compassionate  and  con- 
siderate t  We  have  walked  but  feebly  where  others 
have  fallen,  and  the  world  is  full  enough  of  sorrow 
and  of  woe  at  the  best,  without  our  needlessly  add- 
ing to  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-mortals  by  hard 
words  and  hard  dealing.  Are  there  no  eyes,  dear 
reader,  from  which  you  have  turned  away  proudly 
or  scornfully  sometimes,  and  which  are  languish- 
ing and  weary  now; 

"But  If  yon  looked  down  npon  them, 
And  if  they  looked  np  to  yon. 
All  the  light  that  had  foregone  them, 
Would  he  gathered  back  aaewl" 

By  the  remembrance  of  the  remorse  which  at 
some  time  you  must  have  felt  yourself,  by  the 
knowledge  Uiat  in  the  hands  of  One  greater  than 
you  there  is  retribution  that  will  be  justly  awarded, 
deal  kindly  and  speak  softly  always.  "It  is  a  little 
thing  to  give  a  cup  of  water"  to  a  poor  and  thirsty 
brother;  "it  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  word  of 
common  kindness;"  and  yet  from  such  little  acts 
and  common  words  springs  the  sweetest  sunshine 
of  life. 

Scarcely  are  any  of  us  so  poor  that  there  is  not 
some  one  whom,  in  some  way,  we  can  gladden; 
none  so  rich  as  to  be  above  the  common  needs  of 
our  frail  and  erring  mortality. 


Patii!it  study,  not  genius,  is  the  true  road  to 
honorable  distinction. 
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KiXD  reader,  in  a  fonner  paper  we  introdnced  jen 
to  an  English  homestead;  we  shall  now  seek  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  inhabkanta.  Ton 
will  find  them  the  pictures  of  health  and  rob«st- 
Bess,  possessed  of  strong,  aetiye,  and  muscular 
frames.  Honest,  frugal,  industnous,  and  beneTO- 
lent,  they  will  bespeak,  by  their  habits,  your  ad- 
BUFstion  and  regard.  Their  characteristic  indostiy 
and  frugality  may  be,  in  some  good  degree,  the 
result  of  their  peculiar  circumstances.  The  farms 
of  England  are  mostly  the  prc^Mrty  of  weslthy 
landholders,  who  exact  heavy  rents  4rom  their 
tenants,  which,  with  the  unrighteous  tithes  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  a  corrupt  Chuieh  estab- 
lishment, and  the  oppressiye  taxes  extorted  to  sus- 
tain an  extravaganUy  expensive  go¥emm«Dt,  must 
enjoin  economy  and  industry  upon  the  £srmer. 
There  can  be  no  idleness  about  his  house.  Master 
and  mistress,  son  snd  daughter,  maid-serYant  and 
man-serrant,  must  be  busy.  Accordingly,  these 
farms  present  to  the  observer  scenes  of  activity  of 
a  healthful,  cheerful  kind. 

The  industrious,  frugal  character  of  the  people 
may  be  seen  in  their  very  appearance.  In  their 
attire,  use  and  comfort  are  the  two  principles  they 
first  consult,  though  their  ideas  of  what  is  com- 
fortable by  no  means  hsrmonise  with  oun.  Their 
apparel  is  generally  of  the  most  durable  material; 
and  in  its  manufacture  they  have  little  reference  to 
what  we  would  call  taste,  neatness,  or  fashion, 
liillinen  are  scarce,  and  the  village  tailor  seems 
only  to  renew  the  patterns  of  his  predecessor,  the 
honest  villagera  tenaciously  adhering  to  the  cos- 
tume of  their  forefathers.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
an  English  countryman,  just  imported,  and  have 
been  tempted  to  amuse  yourself  with  his  grotesque 
appearance.  Others  may  have  not;  and  for  their 
sake  we  will  try  to  picture  him,  throwing  also  a 
glance  at  the  dress  of  the  country  fair. 

First,  then,  of  the  men's  attire.  An  under  gar- 
ment, without  the  needless  extravagance  of  a  linen 
front,  but  with  a  standing  collar  so  high  as  to 
threaten  an  excision  of  the  ears,  and  which,  Taylor^ 
like,  has  "never  surrendered"  to  the  turn-down 
mandate  of  Byron.  A  pair  of  breeches,  reaching 
only  to  the  knees,  and  there  adorned  with  some 
half  dozen  bright  brass  buttons;  the  limbs  below 
being  shielded  either  by  a  pair  of  close-fitting  long 
stockings,  sometimes  ornamentally  ribbed,  (ht  by  a 
pair  of  gaitera,  or  wrappen,  as  we  would  term 
them.  A  vest,  or  waistcoat,  as  they  always  call 
it,  of  some  strong  material,  and  over  this  a  coat 
or  smock-frock.  Their  coats  are  generally  of  a 
drab  cloth;  are  made  with  large  fipock  skirts,  hav- 
ing capacious  pockets  outside  and  in,  the  whole 
set  off  with  heavy  metal  buttons.  The  smock- 
frock  is  a  loose  garment,  made  of  heavy  twilled 
goods,  manufactured  for  the  purpose.    The  front 


and  back  is  gathered  into  something  like  a  **  yoke,"  ' 
and  these  gatiien  are  tastefuUy  omameotcd  with  a 
good  deal  of  nicely  executed  stiteh-work.  A  pair 
of  large,  square  flaps,  ornamented  with  biaiding, 
coven  the  shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  full  sleeves  are 
gathered  into  a  tight  wristband.  Soni»  of  these 
frocks,  like  that  garment  so  celebrated  in  song, 
"Daddy  Grimes's  coat,"  are  "ail  buttoned  up  be- 
fore;" othere  are  only  open  a  little,  and  are  secured 
at  the  neck  by  a  laiige  button,  thus  giving  the 
wearer  quite  a  ^ownuk,  if  not  a  clownish  appear- 
ance. To  us,  of  all  garments  they  would  be  noeft 
unhandy;  but  among  the  English  Isboren  they  are 
the  favorite  garb.  Periiaps  the  advocates  of  Bloom- 
erism  might  find  a  profitsble  field  of  enterprise, 
would  they  attempt  to  show  the  English  fanncn 
the  impropriety  of  wearing  these  decidedly  swk- 
wsrd  smock-frocks.  To  finish  our  description  of 
the  English  countryman's  attire,  we  have  yet  to  tie 
around  his  neck  a  large  cravat,  to  place  upon  his 
head  a  high-crowned  fur  hat,  and  to  arm  him  with 
a  pair  of  heavy  shoes,  the  heels  and  soles  of  which 
are  completely  shod  with  large  naUs,  and  the  toes 
protected  by  a  formidable  array  of  nails,  so  made 
as  to  clinch  over  the  edge  of  the  sole,  and  hrace 
called  "clinchers."  These  shoes,  thus  armed,  are 
a  terrible  weapon  of  defense,  especially  when  the 
wearer  has  a  kicking  propensity. 

Such  is  the  male  attire.  We  have  yet  to  ahow 
you  the  ladies',  though,  by  the  way,  this  term  lady 
is  there  applied  only  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  nobility. 

The  females  about  an  English  farm-honse  are  no 
exception  to  the  remarks  we  have  made  respecting 
dress.  Plain  calico,  by  them  called  "cotton," 
wonted,  and  woolen  goods  form  their  principal 
wear.  Their  dresses  are  as  antiquated,  in  point 
of  fashion,  as  the  msle  attire.  They  know  but 
little  of  the  frequent  and  entire  revolutions  of 
fashion  which  so  much  afflict  their  aristocratic  and, 
generally,  our  American  fair.  A  dress,  with  a  very 
short  waist,  and  often  with  short  sleeves,  leaving 
their  stout  arms  exposed;  an  apron  of  checked 
goods;  a  handkerchief,  pinned  shawl-shape  around 
tiie  neck;  and  a  cap,  with  a  broad  frilled  border, 
worn  even  by  young  girls,  constitute  their  indoor 
attire.  To  Uiis  is  added,  when  they  go  out,  a 
shawl  or  cloak,  and  a  bonnet,  the  crown  and  poke 
of  which  would  seem  to  us  to  be  of  huge  dimen- 
sions. Some  of  the  cloaks  worn  by  the  English 
women  are  veiy  peculiar.  They  are  made  of  some 
red  material,  and  hanging  betwe^i  the  shonlden 
is  a  sort  of  "hood,"  or  pouch-shaped  bSNxt,  attjiched 
to  the  collar  of  the  doak,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
cape,  which,  in  inclement  weather,  can  be  drawn 
over  the  bonnet,  thus  afiiMrding  greater  protection 
to  the  head.  It  is  related  somewhere  that  a  regi- 
ment of  French  once  attempted  the  invasion  of  the 
Island.  In  the  absence  of  the  regular  *'  red-coats," 
a  number  of  old  women  were  eolleeted,  attired  in 
their  bright  red  closks,  and  marched,  with  music 
playing  and  colon  streamingi  to  the  sununit  of  a 
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neighboring  hight  There  they  were  dnwn  up  in 
martial  airaj,  and  their  dress  so  much  resembled 
the  uniform  of  the  British  soldiexy  as  to  eonyej 
the  impression  to  the  inyaders  that  the  place  was 
well  defended;  and  the  fooled  French  commander, 
scared  off,  with  his  marauding  band,  hj  a  regiment 
of  old  women,  hastily  retreated!  But  to  return  to 
our  description.  In  wet  weather  tlie  patten  is  an 
important  article  to  an  English  woman.  This  is 
a  piece  of  wood  of  the  shape  of  the  shoe-sole,  and 
secured,  like  a  sandal,  to  the  foot.  A  ring  of  iron, 
some  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  fastened 
to  the  wooden  part  by  two  pieces  of  iron,  so  as  to 
ndse  the  foot  some  two  inches  firom  the  ground. 
TTpon  these  awkward  things  Ihey  walk  with  ap- 
parent ease,  dtck-clacking  along  the  pavements  or 
roadside,  totally  heedless  of  mud  and  water.  Of 
course,  these  pattens  add  to  the  hight  of  the  ladies, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  a  stranger  to  see  them  sud- 
denly spring  up  two  or  more  inches  as  soon 
as  the  rain  begins  to  fall.  Whether  or  not  the 
introduction  of  India  rubber  shoes  will  bring  these 
pattens  into  disuse,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  certainly 
some  such  protection  for  the  feet  is  necessary  in 
that  wet  and  humid  clime. 

The  descriptions  we  have  given  do  not  suit  all 
the  people;  for  some  indulge  in  goods  of  a  better 
kind,  and  wear  garments  of  a  more  fashionable 
shape;  and,  on  Sabbaths  and  holiday  occasions, 
you  will  see  the  men  dressed  in  their  broadcloths, 
and  the  ladies  ((porting  their  silks  and  satins;  yet 
onr  description  will  indicate  the  appearance  of  the 
majority  of  the  country  people  in  the  section  of 
which  we  write. 

As  we  have  remarked,  there  are  some  who  may 
be  called  fashionable,  and,  perhaps,  fashion  is  gain- 
ing among  them;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
it  will  oTercome  the  inveterate  changelessness  of 
the  English  people.  Where  it  now  exists,  supplied 
by  country  tailore  and  milliners,  it  is  only  a  change 
from  bad  to  worse.  A  neat,  well-cut  garment  among 
the  rural  classes  is  rarely  found;  nor  do  they  look 
at  this.  With  them  a  garment  fits  that  can  be 
at  all  worn  with  comfort.  Use,  comfort,  we  said, 
were  the  principles  they  first  consultr— that  which 
will  be  usefiil  to  them,  and  will  make  them  com- 
fortable in  their  peculiar  cireumstances.  Their 
flrugality,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  not  devel- 
oped by  a  mean  stinginess,  the  sure  index  of  a 
pareimonious  spirit  They  are  benevolent  and  hos- 
pitable to  others,  and  have  no  idea  of  denying 
themselves  any  reasonable  gratification.  They 
spread  a  plenteous  board,  and  are  rather  inclined 
to  indulgence  of  appetite  than  otherwise.  Their 
frugality  is  properly  exhibited  in  a  prudent  econ- 
omy, which  leads  them  to  make  the  best  and  the 
most  of  every  thing.  "Waste  makes  want,"  is  a 
proverb  often  quoted  by  them,  and,  understanding 
its  spirit,  they  turn  eveiy  thing  to  some  profitable 
account.  In  their  cooking  this  Is  frequently  seen. 
What  can  not  be  eaten  roasted,  can  be  if  boiled. 
What  has  been  rejected  in  one  form,  is  stewed  or 


hashed,  and  is  made  acceptable  in  another.  What 
can  not  be  naed  by  man,  ean  be  by  his  beast.  And 
in  this  way  eveiy  thing  is  made  of  some  account 
This  principle  is  adopted  in  all  their  business,  and 
is  one  means  of  their  success.  Indeed,  were  the 
wasteful  extravagance  of  some  of  our  agriculturists 
and  housekeepers  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  English, 
ruin  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  "  Make 
all  you  can,  save  all  you  can,  give  all  you  can,"  is 
a  valuable  recommendation,  which,  kind  reader, 
we  commend  to  your  attention. 

We  said  they  were  industrious,  though  not  In  the 
same  "go-ahead"  manner  with  us.  It  is  rather  a 
sober,  steady  principle— the  patient  endurance  of 
the  ox  rather  than  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  horse. 
We  are  anxious  to  accomplish  a  great  deal;  they 
are  carefal  to  have  it  well  done.  Perhaps  their 
industry  is  better  managed  than  oure,  especially  in 
the  proper  division  of  labor.  On  every  farm  tiiey 
have  a  corps  of  domestics,  called  "servants;"  white, 
it  is  true,  but  still  as  distinct  from  the  family  as 
are  those  called  servants  among  our  southern  neigh- 
bors. Each  one  of  these  has  a  particular  work 
assigned  him.  On  the  farm  the  "wagoner"  takes 
charge  of  the  horses,  plows,  teams,  and  so  forth; 
another  man  takes  care  of  the  cattle  and  sheep. 
In  the  house  there  is  the  same  division  of  labor. 
The  "house-maid"  sweeps,  scrubs,  and  so  on;  the 
"dairy-maid"  milks,  chums,  and  makes  the  cheese; 
and  the  "nurse"  has  special  charge  of  the  juvenile 
responsibilities.  Some  also  employ  a  "cook;"  but 
this  is  most  generally  the  part  of  the  "mistress" 
herself.  Labor  being  thus  divided,  each  one  knows 
what  he  or  she  has  to  do,  and  can  be  more  readily 
made  responsible  for  indolence  or  neglect,  the  fam- 
ily directing  and  overseeing  the  whole.  To  us  it 
may  seem  strange  that  such  an  army  of  domestics 
should  be  employed  by  a  single  fanner;  but  they 
are  cheaply  hired,  are  content  with  the  coarsest 
fare,  and  the  farmers  may  as  well  support  them 
thus  as  pay  additional  tax  for  their  maintenance 
at  the  public  expense.  Besides,  they  require  more 
manual  labor  than  we  do  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  do  their  work.  Some  improvements  have  been 
made;  but  they  generally  use  the  same  kind  of 
implements  used  by  their  ancestors— the  same 
heavy  wagon  and  plow— even  that  simple  inven- 
tion, the  washing-machine,  is  wanting.  In  short, 
they  are  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
labor-saving  machinery  now  in  use  in  the  great 
Yankee  nation.  A  few  more  world's  fairs  may 
send  these  inventions  among  them.  Such  being 
their  lack  of  improvement,  these  domestics  are  not 
enough;  they  idso  employ  the  laboring  men  and 
their  wives,  who  occupy  the  cottages  of  the  neigh- 
boring hamlets.  At  early  mom  these  industrious 
peasants — ^a  cheerful  race — ^may  be  seen  moving  to 
their  daily  toil,  often  vieing  with  the  feathered 
choristere  in  chanting  a  morning  song;  for  they  are 
particularly  fond  of  the  rade  ballads  of  the  coun- 
try. These  women  will  do  almost  any  kind  of 
farm-work,  and  always  assist  at  washing,  which. 
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our  American  ladies  may  be  sarpriBed  to  learn,  ia 
seldom  performed  but  onee  a  month.  Washing-day 
there  is  a  notable  day.  Such  a  rsvolution  of  ereiy 
thing;  such  an  assortment  of  soiled  apparel;  sudi 
a  boiling  of  water,  and  rubbing,  and  rinsing,  and 
-wringing,  and  hanging-out  of  clothes;  such  a  time 
of  scolding,  and  fretting,  and  joking,  and  working, 
is  better  imagined  than  described.  The  mistress 
then  leaves  the  parlor,  the  house-maid  the  kitchen, 
the  dairy-maid  the  churn,  the  nurse  the  cradle,  and 
each  one,  arrayed  in  wash-day  unLform,  stands  at 
the  tub;  while  the  soap  lathers,  the  suds  fly,  the 
dog  runs  off,  the  men  abscond,  and  the  work  goes 
bravely  on,  amid  the  splashing  of  water,  the  din 
of  tongues,  the  boiling  of  kettles,  the  squalling  of 
children,  the  mewing  of  cats,  and  all  the  discord- 
ant sounds  of  a  household  Babel.  Nor  is  order 
restored  till  after  ironing-day,  when  the  drying, 
ironing,  folding,  and  stowing  away  has  been  com- 
pleted. Then  the  dog  and  his  master  can  return, 
the  baby  be  again  calmed  and  cared  for,  and  the 
regular  domestic  machineiy  move  off  in  harmony 
once  more.  Such  are  the  accumulated  annoyances  of 
an  English  wash-day,  that  popular  indignation  has 
Tented  itself  in  the  following  couplet: 
"WMb!  waih!  waah!  wMb,  wuh  away! 
Th«re'i  not  a  bit  of  comfort  on  a  waahinf-dayP 

But,  reader,  enough.  Hemoiy  has  furnished  me 
some  more  information  respecting  their  domestic 
and  social  habits,  which  must  be  reserved  for  an- 
other paper.  Be  patient,  reader;  the  oyster  sup- 
plies us  with  the  pearl,  and,  unlikely  though  it  may 
seem,  we  may  yet  find  something  in  Memory's  store- 
house, profitable  and  interesting.    Qood-byl 
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AN  ADKIEER  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Nicholas  Boilxav  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1636;  and 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  the  strength  and  harmony  of 
his  Terse,  the  delicacy  of  his  satire,  and  the  enei^ 
of  his  style  had  raised  him  aboTe  his  poetical  pre- 
decessors, and  had  made  him  the  faTorite  of  France 
and  of  Europe.  Subsequently  a  pension  was  set- 
tled on  him  by  the  king.    A  biographer  says: 

"After  enjoying  the  favors  of  his  soTereign,  and 
all  the  honors  which  the  French  Academy  and  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  could 
bestow,  Boileau  retired  from  public  life,  dissatisfied 
with  the  insincerity  of  the  world,  and  the  profli- 
gacy of  manners  which  he  had  satirized  with  spirit 
and  truth,  and  he  spent  his  time  in  litenuy  priTacy, 
in  the  society  of  a  few  select  and  Taluable  friends. 
He  died,  an  example  of  great  resignation  and  piety, 
March  2, 1711,  in  his  seTenty-fifth  year." 

The  Bible  was  Am  book.  Says  he:  "ETery  word 
and  syllable  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be  adored:  it 
not  only  can  not  be  too  much  admired,  but  it  can 
not  be  enough  admired." 

If  there  were  more  of  Bible  reading,  and  less 
negligence  in  regard  to  its  precepts  and  commands, 
the  world  would  have  a  larger  amount  of  happiness. 


AicoNo  the  passengere  on  the  public  eonveyanoe 
was  a  tender  female  with  a  sick  child.  She  was 
traTeling;  but  whence  she  came  or  whither  she 
would  go  was  no  question  to  man  or  woman.  Per- 
haps she  receiTed  the  common  greetings  which 
salute  you;  but  unknown,  she  was  doomed  to  meet 
such  sympathy  as  strangers  feel  for  strangers'  woes. 
ETeiy  comfort  tendered  her  was  the  price  of  her 
money;  and  when  that  failed,  the  fountain  from 
which  these  requited  kindnesses  flowed  dried  up. 

At  last,  compelled  from  dufy  and  affection  for 
the  little  sufferer,  she  stopped  and  asked  the  hoa- 
pitalities  of  a  public  house.  No  impression  of  her 
sufiierings  reached  the  busy  ones  around;  they  saw, 
but  they  felt  not.  Her  wants  met  no  rasponsiTe 
tones  in  other  hearts.  She  obtained  a  room,  where 
she  retired  with  her  precious  charge,  to  watch  over 
its  last  dreadful  agonies. 

Her  friends  were  distant;  and  her  husband,  the 
one  bound  by  all  sacred  ties  to  sustain  and  protect 
her,  had  gone  to  seek  his  fortune  in  golden  treas- 
ures in  the  far-off  land.  She  was  alone,  and  well 
she  felt  it. 

The  intensity  of  her  miqeiy  was  more  than  equal 
to  her  loneliness;  for  this  was  her  first-bom  and 
only  child.  Around  its  being  her  tenderest  affec- 
tions clung;  the  bright  prospects  of  the  future  all 
gathered  in  it;  and  now  it  was  that  clouds  dark- 
ened her  Tision.  Its  smiles  were  the  sunshine  of 
her  happiness,  its  helplessness  her  strength,  its 
life  the  perfection  of  her  hopes;  but  now  her  sun- 
shine was  turning  into  night,  her  strength  into 
weakness,  her  hopes  into  despair. 

She  obtained  such  aid  as  a  hotel  may  giTe;  but 
all  its  kindness  could  noTor  restore  the  lost  one, 
nor  dispel  the  gloom  gathering  and  settling  on 
her  spirit  The  little  one  died.  The  parent's  an- 
guish grew  doubly  keen;  a  stoim  of  sorrow  broke 
on  her  lonely  head,  and  the  mantle  of  afliietion 
shrouded  CTery  ray  of  hope  beaming  into  her  riven 
nature.  She,  the  only  mourner,  followed  the  little 
of  earth  to  its  burial.  The  interment  was  away  in 
a  lonely  comer  of  the  graTeyard,  apart  from  oth« 
graTes;  and  while  the  clods  rambled  into  the  char- 
nel-house, she  wept  alone. 

The  mother  has  gone,  whither  none  know.  She 
left  her  hopes  in  the  graTO;  but  it  may  be  a  star 
shines  in  on  the  darkness  that  she  will  yet  meet 
that  litUe  child. 

Soon  the  spean  of  grass  will  shoot  and  wither 
on  the  tomb.  There  the  wild  flower  will  bloom  and 
decay--emblem  of  human  life.  The  stranger  will 
pass  over  that  lonely  little  mound,  listless  of  the 
concealed  clay,  and  ignorant  of  the  bereft  and 
grief- stricken  one. 

Man  is  a  child  of  mortality,  cast  on  the  pilgrim- 
age of  life,  to  perish  when  the  destroyer  comes, 
whether  he  is  among  strangere  or  among  friends. 
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There  is  an  anfortunato  class  of  young  persons 
called  spoiled  children,  whom  all  persons  agree  in 
censuring.  But  what  is  meant  by  being  spoiled? 
Veiy  young  children  are  spoiled  when  they  are 
rade  and  bold,  or  self-willed  and  obstinate.  They 
fret  and  pant  at  every  obstacle  to  the  gratification 
of  their  wishes.  If  a  lady  comes  to  visit  yon,  and 
brings  one  of  these  spoiled  children  along,  you 
must  hare  an  eye  to  your  choice  flowers  and  fruit; 
for  it  will  not  keep  its  hands  off  of  any  thing  it 
can  reach.  Eveiy  thing  in  the  room  will,  perhaps, 
be  turned  up  side  down,  and  you  will  wish  before 
night  that  ladies  would  leave  spoiled  children  at 
home.  I  suppose  they  behave  no  better  at  home; 
for  it  is  the  improper  indulgence  of  the  parents 
which  spoils  them. 

When  girls  have  been  spoiled  at  home,  they  are 
apt  to  carry  many  disagreeable  ways  with  them  to 
school.  They  give  trouble  to  the  teachers,  and 
are  unpopular  with  their  schoolmates.  Having 
been  accustomed  to  have  their  own  way,  they  sub- 
mit unwillingly  to  the  restraints  of  the  school. 
They  are  selfish  and  self-willed.  In  a  word,  they 
are  spoiled  children,  and  therefore  unbeloved. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  girls  at  school 
become  spoiled.  Affectation  is  one.  This  arises 
from  vanity  or  an  inordinate  desire  to  have  the 
good  opinion  of  others.  Persons  may  uncon- 
sciously imitate  the  tones  or  manner  of  some  one 
whom  they  admire.  Young  preachers  in  this  way 
sometimes  copy  the  defects  of  their  seniors.  It  is 
said  that  when  Dr.  Bangs  was  presiding  elder,  aU 
the  young  preachers  in  his  district  got  into  the 
habit  of  carrying  the  head  to  one  side,  in  imitation 
of  the  Doctor.  They  were,  no  doubt,  wholly  un- 
conscious of  it.  In  like  manner,  a  young  lady 
hears  Jenny  Lind  or  some  distinguished  performer 
sing,  and  endeavors,  perhaps  without  being  aware 
of  it,,  to  imitate  her  tones  or  manner.  What  was 
natural  to  the  performer  is  not  natural  to  the  young 
lady,  and  her  performance  is  ludicrous  and  dis- 
agreeable. It  is  mere  aff^eetation,  which  may  show 
itself  in  the  tones  of  the  voice  in  singing  or  con- 
versation— ^in  the  manner  of  walking,  dressing,  or 
moving  the  head,  or  hand,  or  any  part  of  the  body. 
You  should  certainly  study  ease  and  gracefulness 
of  manners;  but  you  should  be  perfectly  natural, 
and  not  ape  or  imitate  any  one  else.  Whatever  is 
awkward  or  disagreeable  in  yonr  manners  you 
should  correct.  But  there  is  a  way  of  talking  and 
of  moving  which  is  natural  to  yourself.  Any  de- 
parture from  this  is  affectation.  Cowper  only  ex- 
presses the  common  feeling  of  mankind  when  he 
says,  "In  my  soul  I  loathe  all  affectation." 

Oirls  are  spoiled  when  they  indulge  in  self-con- 
ceit on  account  of  their  real  or  supposed  advan- 
tages. How  often  do  you  hear  it  said,  "Some  one 
has  told  Hiss she  is  handsome,  and  it  has 


spoiled  her  I  Did  yon  notice  at  the  party  what 
pains  she  took  to  display  her  set  of  fine  teeth,  or 
her  lily-white  hand,  or  her  beautiful  eyes?  I  ac- 
knowledge she  has  some  beauty;  but  to  make  such 
an  effort  to  display  it  is  quite  disgusting."  What- 
ever charms  you  may  possess,  you  must  be  quite 
unconscious  of  their  existence;  or,  at  least,  you 
must  have  sufilcient  gravity  of  mind  not  to  show 
by  your  actions  that  you  are  conscious  of  them. 
In  other  words,  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
spoiled  by  any  such  thing. 

Som6  girls  become  spoiled  because  their  parents 
are  rich.  They  feel  so  self-important  on  account  of 
it,  that  they  act  in  a  supercilious  and  scornful  man- 
ner toward  girls  who  are,  perhaps,  their  superiors 
in  every  other  respect  than  the  possession  of  wealth. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  children  of  all  the  rich 
are  spoiled.  Many  of  them  are  delightfully  uncon- 
scious of  any  advantage.  They  associate  as  freely 
with  a  poor  girl  who  is  worthy  of  their  regards, 
and  love  her  as  sincerely  and  ardently,  as  if  she 
were  rich.  School-girls  should  associate  on  tenns 
of  republican  equality.  Aristocratic  distinctions 
will  come,  alas  I  too  soon;  but  they  should  never 
be  known  during  school-days.  The  children  of 
the  rich  should  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  the 
poor;  for  these  are  noble  traits,  and  they  will  be 
so,  unless  riches  have  spoiled  them. 

Strange  to  say,  girls  are  sometimes  spoiled  by 
education;  that  is,  they  get  a  smattering  of  learn- 
ing, and  are  puffed  up  in  their  own  estimation. 
Deep  and  thorough  education  is  not  apt  to  be  osten- 
tatious or  pedantic.  Those  who  think  themselves 
vastly  wise  and  smart  are  generally  superficial. 

**  A  little  learainf  ii  a  danferoos  thing: 
Drink  deep,  or  taite  not  the  Pierian  tpring. 
Hare  ihallow  drangbts  intozioate  the  brain, 
Bnt  drinking  largeljr  lobera  q»  again." 

When  a  girl  returns  from  school,  and  refuses  to  em- 
brace cordially  her  old  associates,  because  she  now 
knows  a  little  more  than  they  do,  it  indicates  a  bad 
heart  It  shows,  at  least,  that  she  is  spoiled;  and 
she  will  soon  become  unpopular  by  assuming  aire 
o^  superiority  to  her  equids.  It  is  well  if  she  does 
not  get  above  her  business  at  home,  too,  and  refuse 
to  assist  her  mother  in  domestic  affaire,  because, 
forsooth,  she  has  been  at  school,  and  obtained  a 
little  smattering  of  grammer  and  algebra. 

In  a  word,  to  become  vain  on  account  of  any 
advant'  e,  real  or  imaginary,  is  to  be  spoiled.  All 
the  wo  1  will  condemn  self-praise.  "Let  another 
praise  t  ee,  and  not  thine  own  lips."  If  you  see  a 
rich  mi  plain  and  unaffected  in  his  mannera,  you 
admire  liim  the  more  because  his  riches  have  not 
spoiled  him.  How  did  all  men  admire  and  praise 
General  Washington  for  his  great  militazy  talents 
and  the  benefits  he  conferred  on  his  country !  But 
if  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  be  spoiled  by  this 
admintion,  it  would  have  tarnished  the  gloiy  of 
his  achievements.  So  far  from  any  effect  of  this 
kind  being  produced.  General  Wa^ington  was  so 
modest  that  he  never  spoke  of  his  own  actions. 
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THE  WIPE'S  APPEAL.—OLOUD  PICTURES. 


Dr.  Ohalmers  vas  a  great  pulpit  orator.  Admiriof 
crowds  attended  his  preaching  and  aat  entranced 
under  his  doquenoe.  Bat  if  lie  had  been  puliiMl 
Qp  bj  these  flattering  attentions,  ke  vouid  have 
been  spoiled,  and  his  usefalness  woold  have  been 
at  an  end.  To  be  capable  of  being  spoiled  indi- 
cates some  defect,  mental  or  moraL  If  the  pMacher 
vere  seeking  only  human  admiration,  and  his  ac- 
tions betrayed  this  feeling,  horn  would  it  lessen 
him  in  the  estimation  of  all  his  heaienl  If  his 
soul  be  imbued  with  the  love  of  souls,  and  he 
preaches  to  glorify  CSirist,  then  human  praises  will 
not  spoil  him. 

Toung  preachers  are  sometimes  sadly  spoiled  by 
the  injudicious  flatteries  of  their  friends.  But  it 
impairs  their  usefulness  dU  they  rise  aboye  it.  If 
they  have  eloquence  or  talents,  these  are  gifts  which 
God  has  bestowed  for  purposes  of  usefalness,  not 
mere  ornaments  of  which  to  be  vain. 

So  if  young  ladies  possess  adrantages  of  wealth, 
beauty,  or  education,  these  are  dirinely  bestowed 
to  enable  them  to  be  more  useful.  If  they  strut 
about  as  the  peacock,  in  admiration  of  its  fine 
feathers,  they  will  show  themselyes  unworthy  of 
such  pfts.  If  they  remember  how  little  they  hare 
used  them  to  Ood's  glory,  they  will  have  more  oc- 
casion for  hamility  than  yanity.  Whoeyer  takes 
proper  yiews  of  things  wOl  be  modest  and  diflldent, 
not  self-conceited  and  yain.  Solomon  said  long 
since,  "Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit? 
there  is  more  hope  for  a  fool  than  of  him." 


THB  WIPE'S  APPEAL. 


»V  UMB.  u.  o.  •A»oiirs». 


0,  DO  not  frown  I  if  thou  but  i 

The  crushing  caves  of  life 
Seem  lighter  than  the  gossamer. 

And  earth  with  joy  is  rife. 
The  dewy  luster  of  the  mom. 

That  wakes  the  labcMring  bee. 
That  poureth  beauty  on  the  flowers. 

Is  like  thy  smile  to  me. 
WeVe  seen  unmoyed  the  tempest  rage 

Around  our  lowly  cot. 
And  heard  the  summer  thunders  roll 

As  though  we  heard  them  not;  ♦ 

Because  that  with  the  shadows  dread. 

That  darkened  earth  awhUe, 
Appearsd  the  rainbow  on  the  cloud— ^ 

Our  Ood's  approying  smile. 
Thus  'mid  the  countless  ills  of  life 

I  may  not  walk  alone; 
But  I  can  breast  them  cheerily 

If  thou  but  smile,  my  own. 
O,  do  not  frown  t  why  should  the  clouds 

Of  grief  aboye  us  rise. 
When  one  bright,  joyous  smile  would  bring 

The  sunlight  to  Our  skies? 


CLOUD  PICTURES. 


Tbb  sunset  hour  had  passed  away. 

And  the  soft  twilight  shade 
Was  deep'ning  round  the  holy  spot 

Where  our  beloyed  ones  laid. 
I  sat  me  down,  and  mused 

Upon  the  storied  past. 
And  sighed  to  think  its  blessed  dreams 

Had  faded  all  so  fast. 
I  looked  upon  the  western  sky. 

As  though  some  angel  hand 
Should  put  aside  the  yail  that  hides 

Our  own  from  that  blest  land. 
And  as  I  gaaed.  a  clouded  way 

Seemed  to  be  traced  on  high. 
And  from  the  one  two  paths  zeyealed 

Unto  my  wandering  eye. 
The  one  all  dark  and  narrow  aeemed. 

Leading  I  knew  not  where; 
The  other  broad,  with  glittering  stars 

Genmiing  it  here  and  there. 
It  passed  cloud-like  e'en  while  I  gaxed. 

But  woke  deep  thoughts  and  bright; 
It  minded  me  of  holy  writ. 

And  of  our  daily  life. 
Por,  0,  how  yeiy  hard  it  seems 

To  tread  the  narrow  way. 
When  the  broad  path  allures  our  feet 

With  its  brief,  meteor  ray  I 
And  yet,  though  fair  and  bright  it  seems, 

'Twould  lead  where  darkness  dwells; 
While  the  lone  road,  which  few  beguiles. 

Of  heay'n  and  angels  tells. 
'Twas  tkU  alone  the  Sayior  trod 

In  his  sad  hours  below; 
And  would  we  win  Aw  rest,  we,  too^ 

In  his  dear  steps  must  go. 
And  then,  though  dark  the  past  may  be. 

Its  gloom  will  fade  away 
Before  the  future's  glorious  ligh^ 

Eternity's  bright  day. 


THE  EE0XHER8. 
Wb  are  but  two—- the  others  sleep 

Through  death's  untroubled  ni^t; 
We  are  but  tw»-0,  let  us  keep 

The  link  that  binds  us  bright 
Our  boyish  sports  were  all  the  same. 

Each  little  joy  and  woe; 
Let  manhood  keep  aliye  the  flame. 

Lit  up  so  long  ago. 
We  are  but  two — ^be  that  the  band 

To  hold  us  till  we  die; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand. 

Till  side  by  side  we  lie. 


THE  OAaTLED  RHINE. 


THE  CA8TLSD  &HINS. 

BT  PB^VaBBOS  WXZXZAK  WBAX«. 

(THIBD  PAPER) 

Ox  leaving  Heiddbeg^  and  the  Neckar,  we  will 
again  repair  to  the  yalley  of  the  Rhine.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Neckar  lies  the  i«markable  old  citj  of 
Worms,  which  is  attractive  and  interesting,  let  us 
view  it  from  whatever  point  we  nmy.  With  Co- 
logne and  Treves  it  may  be  numbered  among  the 
oldest  cities  of  the  countiy  watered  by  the  Rhine. 
A  misty  haae  surrounds  its  earliest  histoiy,  which 
is  only  illuminated  by  occasional  flashes  from  the 
heroic  legends  of  German  story.  Indeed,  there  are 
traditions  which  place  its  origin  fiar  anterior  even 
to  these.  The  Jews  of  Worms  relate,  that  centu- 
ries before  the  birth  of  our  Savior  their  ancestors 
sought  it  as  a  place  of  refuge.  According  to  the 
ancient  chronicles  of  the  Jewish  congregatiour  of 
the  city,  many  of  the  rabbi  and  the  people  repaired 
thither  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  first  temple  by  the  Babylonians.  They  were 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  place  that  they  could  not 
resolve  to  leave  it,  although  the  priests  in  the  prom- 
ised land  warned  them  of  the  command  of  Qod,  to 
solemnize  the  three  grand  festivals  in  Jerusalem. 
Chronicles  further  relate  that  at  the  period  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  Jews  of  Worms  wrote  a 
warning  letter  to  their  brothers  in  Jerusalem,  not 
to  commit  the  cruel  deed.  Thus  arose  the  sayings 
which  is  still  extant,  "The  Jews  of  Worms  are 
pious  Jews." 

To  the  Christian,  however,  the  city  of  Worms  is 
of  surpassing  interest,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  thrilling  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  people.  There  were 
held  councils,  assemblies,  and  diets;  and  the  words 
of  Luther  ^ill  immortalize  it  as  long  as  the  Chris- 
tian religion  shall  be  a  solace  to  man:  "  Were  there 
as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  its 
roofs,  I  would  pevertheless  go  thither."  Worms 
Buffered  severely  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  conflicts,  in  the  support  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  every  foot  of  its  ground  tells 
a  stoiy  full  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest. 

A  few  miles  above  Worms  we  perceive  the  tower*- 
ing  cathedral  of  the  old  city  of  Speir,  tjie  burying- 
place  of  the  Qerman  emperors.  A  long  line  of 
monarehs  lies  here  mingling  with  the  dust>  and 
volumes  would  hardly  tell  the  history  of  their 
feuds,  their  contests  in  deadly  strife,  and  the  cere- 
monies of  committing  their  bodies  to  the  tomb.  A 
curious  coincidence  connects  a  strange  legend  with 
this  portion  of  the  river.  The  modems  have  chosen 
it  for  the  graves  of  rulers;  but  their  forefathers 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  spot  as  a  sort  of  Elysium 
for  the  resort  of  all  departed  souls  who  were  obliged 
to  cross  this  Stygian  water  which  separated  the 
realms  of  the  living  from  the  realms  of  the  dead. 


Even  the  custom  of  putting  a.  coin  into  the  hands 
of  the  deceased  to  pay  the  ferriage  across  the  dark 
waters,  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue.  Popular 
superstition  relates  stories  of  wonderful  occurren- 
ces of  this  nature:  "One  stormy  night  a  boat- 
man was  waked  from  a  heavy  sleep  by  a  Stygian 
throng  who  were  desirous  of  crossing  the  stream. 
They  pressed  the  money  into  his  hand  and  bid 
him  hurry,  lest  the  crowd  of  shades,  hastening 
to  the  r^ions  beyond,  should  fill  and  swamp  his 
bark;  black  spirits  and  gray,  blue  spirits  and  white 
filled  his  craft  so  that  he  scarcely  had  room  to  ply 
his  oars.  The  manes  hardly  land  before  a  storm 
carries  back  the  boat,  with  the  speed  of  magic,  to 
thd  place  it  started  from;  here  the  same  scene  is 
renewed,  and  the  ghostly  guests  patronize  the  as- 
tonished boatman  till  the  darkness  of  night  van- 
ishes. Sometimes  the  departed  spirits  have  their 
own  boats,  while  they  themselves  are  invisible;  and 
thus  the  vessel  goes  and  comes,  goes  and  comes, 
agitated  by  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  beings  not 
visible  to  men." 

We  are  now  fairly  in  that  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine  known  as  the  Palatinate.  Its  history  is 
full  of  incident,  valor,  and  romance.  Stories  are 
told  of  men  having  lived  here,  in  former  times, 
who  were  seven  feet  in  hight,  who  wore  immensely 
long  hair,  and  fought  under  Roman  eagles.  Forced 
away  by  the  hordes  of  Attilla,  they  fled  to  the 
Rhone  and  founded  a  new  kingdom. 

The  borden  of  the  river  through  the  Palatinate 
seem  to  be  the  chosen  seat  of  the  grape.  Every 
hill-side  is  adorned  with  vineyards,  and  every  bend 
in  the  stream  is  pointed  out  as  celebrated  for  some 
favorite  wine.  Nearly  on  the  frontier  of  the  coun- 
try known  as  Alsace  appears  the  old  castle  of  Tri- 
feis.  Here  the  jewels  of  the  German  realm  were 
held  in  safe  keeping,  and  here  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted  was  for  a  time  held  a  prisoner,  till  his  faith- 
fol  Blondel  found  him  out  and  effected  his  release. 
Legend  says  that  Blondel  discovered  the  place  of 
confinement  of  Richard,  in  the  deep  cells  of  the 
Trifels,  by  the  songs  which  he  there  sang.  Not  far 
from  Trifels  lies  a  second  Drachenfels,  also  re- 
nowned for  ite  deadly  dragon-fighu.  In  ite  vicinity 
are  two  old  ruins  which  bear  the  following  strange 
names:  "  Orumble-not,"  "Look-not-around." 

The  province  of  Alsace,  although  now  belonging 
to  France,  still  retains  its  German  feeling  and  ap- 
pearance. It  was  rudely  wrested  from  the  German 
empire  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth;  but  every  political 
commotion  in  Europe  reminds  it  of  its  father-land, 
and  makes  it  long  to  return  to  its  own  household. 
The  principal  city  of  Alsace  is  Strasburg,  famed 
far  and  near  for  the  most  wonderful  cathedral  and 
steeple  in  Europe. 

The  Rhine,  between  Strasburg  and  its  mouth,  is 
divided  into  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Rhine; 
a  division  which  nature  itself  seems  to  have  made 
in  its  capacity  for  navigation.  Vessels  that  load  at 
Strasburg  proceed  no  further  than  Mayence,  where 
cargoes  are  transferred  to  larger  boats  to  proceed 
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to  Oologne;  bere  again  other  boats  are  taken  from 
Cologne  to  the  sea.  This  arrangement  ia  so  clearly 
understood  that  all  the  commerce  of  the  Rhine  is 
goremed  by  laws  baying  direct  reference  to  these 
circnmstances.  The  province  of  Alsace  is  so  bloom- 
ing a  countiy  that  we  would  linger  a  moment  to 
examine  its  beauties  and  its  historical  relics.  From 
its  lowlands,  or  river  bottoms,  may  be  seen  the 
donble  chains  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges 
mountains;  further  up  the  stream  appear  large  and 
lovely  valleys,  where  industiy  and  somance  walk 
side  by  side;  the  roaring  waterfall  drives  the  busy 
mill  within  sight  of  castle  ruins  and  ancient  chap- 
els with  holy  figures  adomiog  their  exterior.  The 
cultivation  of  the  grape  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  rural  occupations,  and  calls  into  profitable 
use  the  southern  and  eastern  declivities  of  the  hilly 
ranges. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  in  the  present  generation, 
to  deny  the  benefits  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
middle  ages;  for  we  enjoy  them,  let  their  origin  be 
what  it  may.  In  these  quiet  and  industrious  val- 
leys that  now  delight  the  traveler  once  lived  knights 
and  their  vassals,  that  occasionally  sallied  forth  to 
devastate  the  peaceful  plains.  And  still  these  very 
plains  now  sparkle  with  mighty  cities  and  noble 
edifices-,  erected  for  the  worship  of  a  beneficent  Cre- 
ator; their  towering  spires  climb  up  to  the  heavens 
as  if  pointing  to  Him  to  whose  glory  they  were 
erected,  and  stand  as  worthy  monuments  of  an  age 
full  of  manly  power— full  of  great  and  noble  con- 
ceptions. The  cathedral  of  Strasburg  is  more  thrill- 
ing in  its  eloquence,  in  favor  of  the  middle  ages, 
than  all  the  eulogiums  of  those  who  entertain  for 
that  period  the  deepest  veneration. 

Strasbui^g  lies  in  what  is  termed  the  Great  Rhine 
Valley,  in  contradistinction  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  stream  above  the  falls  of  the  Rhine,  which  ro- 
mantic spot  we  shall  shortly  visit.  Before  making 
its  fearful  leap  into  the  world,  the  Rhine  is  as  an 
unruly  boy,  running  over  pathless  ways  and  break- 
ing for  itself  a  passage  through  forest  and  moun- 
tain. But  its  benevolent  genius  now  leads  it  into  a 
magnificent,  broad  valley,  that  nature  seems  to  have 
created  for  it  alone.  The  mountains,  that  in  its 
course  through  Switzerland  had  hemmed  its  way 
and  occasionally  almost  barred  its  passage,  with- 
draw their  opposition,  and  a  rich  and  happy  land 
opens  its  bosom  to  receive  the  noble  river.  On  the 
left  is  seen  a  region  covered  with  majestic  oaks,  on 
the  right  rise  the  lofty  fir-trees  of  the  Black  Forest, 
both  on  mountain  chains  that  extend  from  Switzer- 
land to  the  Palatinate,  and  form  a  lengthy  and 
spacious  basin,  such  as  adorns  few  rivers.  The 
curtain  has  been  drawn  that  hitherto  hid  the  arena 
of  its  manly  future,  and  the  Rhine  now  enters  on 
its  maturity,  rejoicing  in  its  great  destiny  and  its 
enchanting  home. 

This  region  of  the  Upper  Rhine  is  fast  becoming 
a  place  of  resort  for  tourists.  On  either  side  of 
the  stream  are  railroads  recently  constructed,  which 
bear  the  traveler  to  the  very  portals  of  Switzerland. 


The  entire  line  of  rail  from  Strasburg  to  Paris  hag 
just  been  put  into  operation,  and  the  capital  of 
France  is  now  little  more  than  a  day's  joumej  from 
the  land  of  Tell.  Swarms  of  Parisians  will  soon 
hum  and  buzz  through  the  upper  valley,  and  spread 
through  the  thousand  dells  and  vales  Uiat  open  into 
it.  Above  the  falls  the  Rhine  is  called  on  to  per- 
form the  lighter  labor  of  driving  mills  and  floating 
rafts  or  canoes;  but  below  it  enters  on  the  sterner 
duties  of  life,  and  bears  light  steamers  as  far  up 
the  stream  as  Basle,  at  which  point  the  fiJuse 
leaves  Switzerland. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  that  toward  which  Germans  especiidlj 
wend  their  way,  are  the  "FaUt  of  tke  Wtine,"  near 
Schaffhausen.  This  latter  city  owes  its  origin  and 
prosperous  condition  to  the  vicinity  of  the  falls. 
No  vessel  can  descend  the  falls,  and,  consequently, 
all  the  produce  brought  to  Schaffhausen,  'hj  the 
rich  Lake  of  Constance,  must  be  there  unloaded, 
and  either  transported  around  the  falls  in  wagons, 
or  else  take  another  direction  into  the  interior. 

Woe  to  the  American  that  travels  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  without  having  seen  Niagara!  And  ve 
have  seen  many  such,  but  have  seen  them  onlj  to 
pity  them.  Go  where  you  will  in  intelligent  soci- 
ety, and  especially  among  tourists,  nearly  the  first 
question  asked  is  about  Niagara,  or,  rather,  the 
conversation  is  immediately  turned  on  this  topic; 
for  no  German  believes  in  the  possibility  of  an 
American  being  on  the  continent  without  a  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  world. 
If  yon  should  chance  to  have  made  the  tour  of  the 
Rhine,  you  will  also  be  requested  to  give  your 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
falls  of  the  Rhine  and  those  of  Niagara;  for  to 
German  will  consent  to  your  visiting  the  Rhine 
without  also  visiting  its  falls.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  Germans  had  connected  these  two  natu- 
ral curiosities  together,  naturally  led  us  to  bellere 
that  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  were  of  no  mean  magni- 
tude nor  trifling  importance.  We,  therefore,  ap- 
proached them  with  considerable  anxiety,  and  feel- 
ings wrought  up  to  a  high  key  of  expectation. 

When  within  a  few  miles  of  the  falls,  we  occa- 
sionally stopped  and  listened,  expecting  to  hear 
the  roaring  of  their  waters;  but,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  we  found  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  peculiar  commotion  in  nature,  when 
we  suddenly  emerged  from  the  forest  and  found 
ourselves  at  the  falls  of  the  Rhine.  We  were  at 
first  provoked  at  the  river  for  producing,  after  all 
its  labor,  such  a  mouse.  But  we  soon  reflected  that 
we  had  seen  Niagara,  and  had  been  so  silly  as  to 
expect  something  approaching  to  it  The  fault  lay 
with  the  Gtermans  in  comparing  a  giant  vith  a 
pigmy— a  comparison  to  which,  in  ignorance,  ve 
had  tacitly  submitted.  But  we  will  forget  Niagara, 
and  look  at  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  with  German 
eyes,  and,  indeed,  in  their  beauty  they  have  much 
to  recommend  them;  for  they  are  beautiful  but  not 
sublime. 
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The  rocky  wall  oyer  which  the  Rhine  is  precipi- 
tated is  about  eightj  feet  in  hight;  but  the  water 
spriogs  oTer  successive  shelves,  so  that  the  absolute 
hJght  is  not  observed,  while  the  stream  is  divided 
by  three  rocky  masses  that  rise  up  to  oppose  the 
course  of  the  water.  Onis  of  the  rocks  is  entirely 
covered,  and  forms  a  sort  of  cascade,  while  the 
others  are  nearly  dry,  except  at  a  high  stage  of 
water.  The  cascade  is  beautifully  commanded  by 
an  antique  castle,  built  on  the  veiy  borders  of  the 
rushing  flood;  from  its  turrets  is  obtained  the  most 
advantageous  position  for  enjoying  a  full  view  of 
the  boiling  waters.  For  some  distance  above  the 
falls  the  stream  is  forced  into  a  narrow  bed  of  xv)ck, 
out  of  which  project  numberless  jagged  difis.  The 
waters  in  passing  over  these  acquire  an  angry  ap- 
pearance, and  prepare  themselves  as  rapids  to  pass 
over  the  great  falls  below.  In  this  condition  they 
strike  the  rocks  that  form  the  cascade,  and  the 
effect  is  singularly  beautiful  and  pleasing.  The 
concussion  against  the  rocks  causes  a  portion  of 
the  water  to  rise  as  a  thick  cloud  of  mist,  while  the 
stream  passes  over  into  the  boiling,  foaming,  whirl- 
ing caldron  below.  When  the  rays  of  the  sun 
penetrate  this  cloud,  a  variegated  and  beautiful 
play  of  colors  is  produced.  The  curling  and  foam- 
ing eddies  are  richly  gilded,  and  the  rising  columns 
of  mist  are  magically  changed  into  rainbows  of 
eveiy  hue.  All  this  diversity,  comprised  in  a  single 
glance,  presents  a  phenomenon  as  curious  as  it  is 
beautiful.  This  spot  is  so  much  visited,  that,  like 
our  Niagara,  it  is  provided  with  every  convenience 
for  obtaining  the  best  points  for  observation;  here 
is  a  pavilion,  there  a  little  castle,  or,  forsooth,  a 
big  one,  and  even  a  romantic  old  mill  and  a  modem 
hotel.  From  the  piazza  and  windows  of  the  hotel 
may  be  obtained  an  excellent  view  of  the  falls;  and 
during  the  traveling  season  it  is  filled  with  tourists 
drawn  thither  by  the  attractions  of  the  region. 

A  few  miles  above  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  is  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  This  lies  between  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  and  from  it  flow  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Lake  of  Constance  is  the  largest 
among  German  lakes,  and,  after  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
that  largest  of  Switzerland,  for  its  peculiar  position 
causes  it  to  be  claimed  by  both  countries.  The 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  are  deep  green, 
and  its  borders  are  but  moderately  elevated.  They 
are  by  nature  fertile,  and  the  thrifty  industry  of 
those  who  live  on  its  shores  has  adorned  them 
with  a  higb  degree  of  cultivation.  The  lake  shore 
seems  almost  a  Paradise — ^rich  in  orchards,  vine- 
yards, fields  of  waving  grain,  meadows,  and 
forests. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  castled  Rhine  from  the 
waters  of  the  North  Sea  to  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  endeavored  to  present  those  objects  along  its 
shores  which  we  deemed  most  worthy  of  attention. 
We  have  said  that  the  Rhine  is,  to  the  German,  a 
holy  stream;  and  when  we  reflect  how  closely  it  is 
entwined  with  the  history  and  glory  of  the  father- 
land, we  can  scareely  wonder  that  the  Franks  and 


Alemanni  were  inclined  to  show  it  divine  honon. 
For  it  is  said,  by  the  voice  of  tradition,  that  the 
people  prayed  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  lighted  its 
banks  with  torches,  and  presented  offerings  to  its 
waters.  They  even  threw  their  children  into  its 
waters  to  test  the  purity  of  the  parents;  if  these 
were  spotless,  their  children  were  gently  wafted  to 
the  shore;  if  the  contrary,  their  ofiispring  were  car- 
ried off  in  angry  waves  and  raging  whirlpools. 

The  Rhine  is  truly  a  stream  of  song,  of  legend, 
and  of  stoiy;  and  in  leaving  it  we  feel  like  pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  its  worth  for  the  many  happy 
hours  passed  on  its  banks.  We  love  the  Rhine, 
and  we  love  the  people  whose  fSather-land  is  on 
its  shores.  We  love  the  language  that  has  been 
adorned  by  Goethe  and  by  Schiller;  and,  in  bidding 
them  farewell,  we  can  exclaim,  with  a  true  German 
heart, 

'<  A  blMsint  oa  th«  Fftth0r>laad, 
A  blaMinf  oa  tb*  BhiM." 


HORACE  WALPOLE. 


HoaAOB  Walfols  was  in  his  day  "the  glass  of 
fashion,  and  the  mold  of  fonn,"  valuable  for  little 
besides  his  epistolary  style,  in  the  material  in  which 
his  own  nothingness  is  inclosed,  as  in  amber,  till  it 
has  acquired  a  certain  conventional  value.  Rank, 
fortune,  humor,  were  all  his  own;  yet  he  lived  for 
few  things  which  were  not  frivolous,  and  main- 
tained the  contemptible  character  of  a  male  gossip. 
What  his  thoughts  of  death  were,  the  following 
passage  from  his  letters  will  demonstrate: 

'<I  am  tired  of  the  world,  its  politics,  its  punuits, 
and  its  pleasures;  but  it  will  cost  me  some  strug- 
gles before  I  submit  to  be  tender  and  careful. 
Christ!  can  I  ever  submit  to  the  regimen  of  old 
age  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  dress  up  a  withered  person, 
nor  drag  it  about  to  public  places;  but  to  sit  in 
one's  room,  clothed  warmly,  expecting  visits  from 
folks  I  do  not  wish  to  see,  and  tended  and  flattered 
by  relations  impatient  for  one's  death  I  Let  the 
gout  do  its  woret  as  expeditiously  as  it  can;  it 
would  be  more  welcome  in  my  stomach  than  in  my 
limbs." 

His  letters,  written  at  the  end  of  life,  some  of 
which  were  to  Miss  Hannah  More,  show  that, 
though  occasionally  much  disgusted  at  life,  religion 
exerted  no  influence  whatever.  Indeed,  even  in 
writing  to  that  lady,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
satirizing  both  piety  and  its  followen.  Yet  he 
confessed  himself  a  disappointed  man,  though  he 
could  not  forbear  to  jest  at  his  own  approaching 
dissolution.  Living  and  dying,  he  was  the  same 
heartless  and  selfish  voluptuary.  "I  shall  be  quite 
content,"  he  writes,  "with  a  sprig  of  rosemary 
[the  symbolical  language  of  the  rosemary  is  re- 
membrance: "I'll  remember  thee."  Sprigs  of  it 
were  often  thrown  upon  the  coffin  when  it  bad  been 
lowered  into  the  grave]  thrown  after  me,  when  the 
parson  of  the  parish  commits  my  dust  to  dust  I" 
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RAMBLING  THOUGHTS  ON  KU3IC. 


I  xu  not  one  of  those  'who  have  beeome  insane 
en  the  subject  of  musie.  In  ftiet,  I  am  decidedly 
hard  to  please  whereter  mnsie  is  concerned.  Tour 
city  instruments  afford  no  satisfaction  to  my  spirit, 
even  though  performed  upon  by  the  best  musicians. 
In  the  calm  seclusion  of  the  countiy  I  am  best 
pleased  'with  the  sounds  of  music.  Those  gkd 
beings  that  "make  vocal  the  woods/' are  not  en- 
tirely unnoticed  by  me  whenever  I  hear  their  pleas- 
ing voices.  Their  tones  come  fresh  and  entrancing, 
as  from  the  very  presence  of  the  Creator  himself. 
In  the  unbn^en  country,  especially  of  a  still  night, 
cfven  the  harmony  produced  by  artificial  means 
affords  much  gratification.  The  notes  of  the  bugle, 
on  a  still,  moonlit  night,  coming  from  a  distance,  are 
full  of  delight.  The  sounds  appear,  in  fancy,  to 
come  down  from  those  orbs  which,  the  bards  tell 
us,  are  so  full  of  melody.  QrenviUe  Mellen,  in 
some  very  neat  verses,  alludes  to  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  at  night. 

O!  wild,  enohantiaf  hom! 
Wh«Me  miMio  op  tira  deep  and  69Wf  air 
BweUt  to  the  obvds,  and  eallt  oa  £oho  thai*, 

Till  a  naw  aialody  it  bora— 

Waka,  waka  again,  tha  aigfat 
la  badding  from  her  throno  of  baaatjr  down. 
With  still  ttars  barniag  oa  her  asare  erown, 

Intenia  and  aloqaently  bright. 

Night,  at  iU  poltelett  aoon! 
When  the  far  roico  of  watart  moorni  in  long. 
And  some  tired  watoh-dog,  lazilr  asd  long 

Barks  at  the  melaaobolr  moon. 

Hark!  how  it  sweeps  awar, 
Soaring  and  dying  on  the  silent  sky* 
As  if  some  sprite  of  smiad  want  wandering  by, 

With  kma  halloo  and  roandelay ! 

Bwall,  s%raH  in  glory  oatl 
Thy  tonee  coma  poaring  oa  my  leaping  heart. 
And  my  siirr'd  spirit  hears  thee  with  a  start 

As  boyhood's  old  remember'd  shoot. 

Ol  have  yon  heard  that  peal. 
From  sleeping  city's  mdon-bathed  battlements, 
Or  firom  the  guarded  field  and  warrior  tenu, 

Like  some  near  breath  around  yon  steal! 

Or  have  yon  in  the  roar 
Of  sea,  or  storm,  or  battle,  heard  it  rise 
Shriller  than  eagle's  olamor,  to  the  skiei, 

Where  wingi  and  tempest*  aaFar  soarY 

Goi  go— no  other  loand, 
No  mntio  that  of  air  or  earth  is  born, 
Can  mateh  the  mighty  mnsio  of  that  homt 

On  midnight's  fathomless  profoond! 

I  recollect  once  having  heard,  at  night,  the  full- 
throated  song  of  an  American  mocking-bird.  It 
was  one  of  those  still,  lovely  nights  that  follow  the 
close  of  a  western  autumn  day.  The  whole  sky 
seemed  to  be  dreaming  of  love,  and  the  earth  re- 
flected its  quiet  happiness.  I  had  wheeled  out  a 
big  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  door  of  our  countiy 
cabin,  and  was  seated  between  its  easy  arms,  look- 


ing at  the  stars,  when  the  bird  c^Hnmenoed.  I  do 
not  see  why  Milton  has  caUed  the  nightingale  a 
'*  most  melancholy  bird,"  if  its  tones  at  all  reecn- 
ble  the  bird  of  our  clime.  I  was  entirely  carried 
away.  I  forgot  eveiy  thing.  I  oould  not  possibly 
have  asserted,  as  my  soul  swelled  with  the  ridi 
music  that  was  poured  into  it,  that  I  was  on  the 
earth.  All  the  stars  in  the  sky  seemed  to  melt  into 
the  dewy  tenderness  of  angel  eyes,  as  the  bird  sung 
to  them.  If  yon  have  ever  heard  the  nxwhing-bird 
at  night  you  can  appreciate  my  felicity.  Lamgnage 
is  vain  to  describe  it.  When  the  song  ccttsed  I 
looked  around,  seanediy  oonscions  of  my  where- 
ahoutSi  My  do^  Fido  sat  at  my  feet,  hie  ean  ereet, 
and  his  eyes  dilated,  as  if  he,  too,  was  eonsetoos  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  divine  harmony  that  had 
awoke  the  quietness  of  the  hour. 

Many  animals,  beside  mocking-birds,  and  ani- 
mals, too,  of  seemingly  the  most  unmusical  dispo- 
sition, have  been  known  to  enjoy  musical  sounds. 
We  have  all  heard  of  "musical  mice,"  and  yet  how 
many  persons  there  are  who  seem  veiy  skeptical  on 
this  subject!  Tet  that  there  are  such  things  as 
nice  having  a  taste  for  miudc,  and  with  powers  of 
giving  musical  entertainment  I  shall  not  gainsay. 
The  thing  is  highly  probable.  Why  noit  A  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine,  and  one  whom  I  can  trust, 
says  he  once  possessed  a  pet  owl  that  had  been 
taught  to  sing  very  much  like  a  thrush.  And  if  an 
ugly,  frightful  owl  may  learn  to  utter  pleasant 
sounds,  why  may  not  a  delicate,  smooth-skinned, 
beautiful  moose  that  would  not  harm  a  butterfly  ? 

A  young  gentieman,  with  whom  I  am  slightly 
acquainted,  is  fond  of  performing  upon  the  flute. 
Once  upon  a  time— for  men  of  musical  talents  are 
not  always  rich  in  purse — ^he  occupied  a  garret,  so 
near  the  upper,  outer  air,  that  he  could  sometimes 
see  the  moonlight  gleaming  through  the  crevices 
of  the  roof  and  checkering  the  shadow  on  his  floor. 
It  happened  that  the  garret  was  not  as  lonely  as  it 
might  be;  for  a  certain  mouse— "a  lovely,  little 
fellow,"  my  friend  said— would  creep  out  upon  the 
floor,  near  his  very  feet,  when  he  was  indulging 
himself  with  the  flute,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of 
listening  to  the  music.  Now,  my  friend  is  a  phi- 
lanthropist, and  felt  an  unusual  pride  in  watching 
the  antics  of  the  little  fellow  during  the  musicai 
performance.  Not  for  all  the  earth  would  he  have 
disturbed  the  admirer  of  his  amateur  performances. 
There  was  something  truly  encouraging,  he  thought, 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  little  creature  would 
prick  up  its  eara  and  listen,  or  hop  around  the  floor 
in  delighted  fbrgetfulness  of  his  presence.  The 
sounds  of  the  instrument  had  destroyed  every  par- 
ticle of  fear  in  the  mouse.  It  was  my  fiiend*s 
pleasure,  every  night,  on  retiring  from  his  labor,  to 
take  his  flute  and  call  upon  his  quiet  companion, 
who  invariably  appeared.  But  one  night  he  came 
not  at  the  usual  call.  For  several  nights  afterward 
the  flute  was  played  in  vain.  The  little  creature 
never  came  again.  Whether  it  had  got  up  a  mu- 
sical performance  of  its  own,  or  whether  it  had 
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^been    destroyed  hj  some  predatory  tom-cat,  my 
friend  knoweth  not.    But,  to  his  regret,  be  never 
was  able,  by  bis  most  seducing  and  enticing  tunes, 
to  call  the  little  animal  from  its  sequestered  resi- 
dence.    Tbis  anecdote,  I  assure  tbe  reader,  is  no 
fiction.     My  friend  is  willing  to  vouch  for  it  on  his 
honor.     Testimony  is  not  wanting,  from  tbe  news- 
paper press,  to  confirm  tbe  incident  I  have  related 
of  the  mouse.    Since  writing  it,  I  have  fallen  upon 
the  two  subjoined  items,  well  autbenticated.    Bead: 
"  The  Buffalo  Commercial  relates  a  curious  fact 
in  natural  history,  lately  developed  at  tbe  American 
Hotel,  in  that  city.    A  family,  having  rooms  in 
that  hotel,  lately  left  town  for  a  few  weeks.    On 
their  return,  they  found  that  a  mouse  was  in  tbe 
habit  of  constantly  visiting  tbe  cage  of  a  Canary 
bird  which  had  remained  in  tbe  room  during  their 
absence,  having  taken  tbe  opportunity  of  forming 
the  acquaintance  during  the  unusual  stillness  of 
the  apartment.    To  tbe  surprise  of  tbe  family,  it 
was  found  that  tbe  mouse  bad  been  taking  lessons 
in  singing,  of  its  musical  friend,  and  would  con- 
stantly give  forth  notes  in  exact  imitation  of  tbe 
Canary's  tone,  but  low  and  sweet.  *  Tbe  little  crea- 
ture now  visits  tbe  cage  nightly,  eats  of  tbe  seed, 
and  endeavors,  by  its  singing,  to  excite  tbe  atten- 
tion and  call  forth  tbe  notes  of  tbe  bird." 

"  Tbe  Charleston  (Va)  Spirit  of  Jefferson  speaks 
of  a  musical  prodigy  in  tbe  sbape  of  a  mouse,  now 
in  tbe  possession  of  Mr.  Aisquith,  of  that  county. 
Mr.  Aisquith  was  attracted  several  times  by  a  sing- 
ing in  bis  room,  at  different  intervals  of  the  night, 
and  curiosity  induced  him  to  set  a  watch,  and,  if 
possible,  capture  bis  serenader.  He  succeeded  at 
last,  and  has  him  caged  for  tbe  inspection  of  tbe 
curious.  His  notes  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  bis 
imitations,  so  far,  have  been  of  familiar  songsters, 
such  as  the  partridge,  chicken,  Canary  bird,  etc." 

I  believe  these  statements,  reader.  Perhaps  I  am 
too  credulous;  but,  strange  as  they  may  appear  to 
you,  I  give  them  unqualified  credence.  Credulity, 
on  such  a  subject,  is  not  likely  to  ruin  character 
nor  fortune.  Beside,  my  observation  has  taught 
me  that  tbe  lower  order  of  animals  are  not  alto- 
gether as  neglectful  of  melodious  sounds  as  some 
Wise  persons  may  imagine. 

Sometimes,  in  tbe  still  summer  mornings,  just 
before  the  sun  has  got  out  of  bis  bed,  I  love  to  draw 
my  arm-chair  out  on  tbe  grass  before  my  door,  and 
sing  some  trifling  ditty,  as  I  watch  tbe  sun  redden- 
ing the  heavens  with  a  gradual  light.  These  are 
my  happiest  hours,  and  I  can  sing  then. 

I  hare  observed,  during  these  musical  recreations, 
a  large  English  bird  pause  near  me,  and  seem  to  be 
inteully  listening  to  the  song.  Can  it  be  possible, 
I  hare  often  asked  myself,  that  tbis  bird  really  ap- 
preciates my  musical  talents?  To  test  tbe  fact,  I 
have  wheeled  my  chair  to  tbe  other  side  of  tbe 
house,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  tbe  bird  has  fol- 
lowed me;  and,  with  one  leg  raised,  and  bis  bead 
turned  on  one  side,  appeared  to  be  drinking  in 
every  note,  expressing,  in  the  mean  while,  by  tbe 
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sparkle  of  bis  eye,  tbe  greatest  pleasure.  From 
this  circumstance,  I  have  been  led  to  tbe  opinion 
that  there  exists,  among  the  lower  animals,  an  un- 
doubted taste  for  musical  sounds.  I  am  ^rmly  of 
tbe  opinion  that,  by  a  regular  and  stringent  course 
of  training,  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  barn-yard 
and  stable  may  be  taught  to  maintain  an  admirable 
and  harmonious  chorus.  If  animals  were  not  of 
more  value  in  other  departments,  on  tbe  farm,  I 
would  advise  a  test  of  their  musical  faculties. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  the  music  of  these  poor 
creatures  when  compared  with  tbe  wild  music  of 
tbe  eagle  as  be  screams  in  the  clouds?  Or  what  is 
it  beside  tbe  still  and  silver  hymn  of  some  solitaiy 
forest-bird,  which  was  bom  with  the  golden  tongue 
of  song? — ^wbich  enraptured  the  mother  bird  with 
its  voice  ere  it  could  bear  itself  from  tbe  nest  with 
its  little  wings?  Your  domestic  animals,  after 
much  training,  may  flutter  through  a  few  incom- 
plete notes  to  tbe  wonder  of  tbe  curious;  but  the 
song-bird  of  tbe  forest  pours,  from  its  "tongue  of 
^re"  an  incessant  gladness — a  music  that  is  as 
complete  and  divine  as  tbe  ear  of  man  could  wish 
to  listen  to— a  music  that,  even  to  the  end,  uplifts 
and  inspirits  tbe  soul  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
poet 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  in  our  cities,  a  growing  love 
of  birds.  It  bespeaks  a  good  taste  and  a  good 
heart  in  tbe  person  who  has  his  rooms  filled  with 
tbe  sweet  songsters.  But  I  do  not  so  much  admire 
tbe  imprisonment  of  tbe  lovely  things.  I  should 
like  to  see  tbe  streets  of  our  cities  built  wide  and 
airy,  and  rows  of  forest  trees  placed  along  tbe 
walks,  where  tbe  birds  might  come  in  summer  and 
amuse  us.  For,  be  assured  of  it,  they  toiU  come. 
/  have  beard  them,  in  tbe  first  blush  of  morning, 
in  tbe  suburb,  having  found  some  lofty  tree,  a  relic 
of  tbe  vanished  woodland,  pouring  forth  such  tones 
as  would  melt  the  heart  of  tbe  misanthrope.  I 
have  heard  them,  at  noon,  in  tbe  stillness  of  some 
private  street,  singing  their  songs  among  tbe  scant 
city  trees.  And  I  think  their  natural  music  a  more 
pleasant  sound  than  tbe  thrum  of  tbe  harsh  piano, 
which  we  may  bear  wherever  and  whenever  we 
walk  the  streets.  We  shall  set  that  man  down  as 
an  everlasting  benefactor  who  erects  a  city  in  the 
forest,  or  a  forest  in  tbe  city,  where  the  birds,  un- 
imprisoned,  may  cheer  tbe  heart  of  tbe  mechanic 
at  his  toil  and  the  merchant  at  bis  desk.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  some  ill-natured  persons,  money- 
getting  fellows,  who  may  laugh  at  these  sugges- 
tions; but  if  they  will  only  leave  the  city,  one  of 
these  fine  days,  and  go  into  tbe  woods  for  .an  hour 
or  so,  and  listen  attentively,  they  will  bear  some 
very  powerful  and  convincing  arguments  in  favor 
of  my  remarks.  If  they  do  not  come  back  hearty 
advocates  for  well- wooded  cities,  I  shall  set  them 
down  as  incorrigible.  Not  all  tbe  ministrations  of 
love  can  affect  their  hearts — cold  and  flinty  as  they 
are.  Think  of  tbis,  future  city- builders,  and  erect 
your  cities  with  a  view  to  ornament  as  well  as  util- 
ity.   Your  children  will  bless  your  names  if  you  do. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Kotieea  of  Methodiit  local  proachers  in  Cbillicothe— Everard 
Harr— James  Ingliah— Anecdot«  of  'Dr.  T.  Binde— Thoznas  S. 
Hinde— Hia  flnttertnon— Edward  Scott^Joaeph  8  ColU&a— John 
Martin— John  Shields— Notices  of  Methodist  ladiea  in  Chilli- 
cothe— Mrs.  Mary  Tiffin— Her  conversion— Character— Extract 
from  Bishop  Asbury's  Journal— Mr«.  Rachel  M'Dowell— Hercon- 
Tersion— Character— Death— Mrs.  Rachel  IngUsh— Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Martin. 

RrauMiNQ  our  notices  of  the  local  preachers  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  resident  in  Chilli- 
cothe  in  1807,  we  come  now  to  speak  of  those  who 
had  never  entered  the  itinerant  ministry.  It  was 
our  intention  to  have  given  first  in  this  connection 
an  outline  memoir  of  Dr.  Edward  Tiffin,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Chilli- 
cothe;  but,  on  glancing  along  the  history  of  his 
public  and  private  life,  we  find  that  justice  to  his 
memory  and  worth  would  require  a  more  extended 
notice  than  we  can  here  find  room  for.  We  reserve 
it,  then,  as  the  subject  for  the  next  or  some  future 
chapter. 

Everard  Harr  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  emigrated  from  near  Carlisle,  in  that 
state,  and  settled  in  Chillicothe  in  1798,  where  he 
followed  the  business  of  reed-making.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  he  was  appointed  its  leader. 
Mr.  Harr  was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  of  great  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  of  modest  and  unassuming 
deportment.  His  talents  as  a  preacher  were  but 
moderate;  and  his  power  of  speech  haviug  been 
impaired  by  paralysis,  he  was  for  many  years  be- 
fore his  death  unable  to  preach.  He  died  in  great 
peace  in  1811. 

James  Inglisht  a  native  of  Virginia,  resided  at 
Newtown,  Frederick  county,  in  that  state,  whence 
he  emigrated,  and  settled  in  Chillicothe  about  the 
year  1805,  where  he  followed  the  business  of  a 
plasterer.  As  a  local  preacher,  he  did  not  often 
minister  to  the  congregation  in  Chillicothe,  but, 
we  believe,  occasionally  preached  in  the  country. 
His  talent  was  for  exhortation  rather  than  for 
preaching;  aud  being  sensible  of  this  himself,  he, 
for  many  years,  declined  ministering  in  the  pulpit, 
but  exercised  his  gift  in  exhortation.  His  license 
as  a  local  preacher  was  finally,  at  his  own  request, 
exchanged  for  that  of  exhorter. 

Mr.  Inglish  was  naturally  of  a  very  sanguine 
temperament,  and  exceedingly  sealous  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  He  became,  indeed,  a 
"terror  to  evil-doers"  by  his  untiring  efforts  to 
detect  and  punish  them.  But  his  zeal  would  some- 
times outrun  his  discretion,  and  bring  him  into 
unpleasant  difficulties,  both  with  his  brethren  and 
others.  In  his  views  of  right  and  wrong  he  was 
often  like  the  Indian's  tree,  which  was  "  so  straight 
up  that  it  leaned  t'other  way."    Yet  few  or  none 


ascribed  his  zeal  to  improper  motives,  or  doabied 
his  sincerity  or  piety.  Even  his  enemies,  wben 
laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  have  been  known  to 
send  for  him  to  counsel  and  pray  with  them.  No 
man  was  more  constant  and  punctual  than  he  in 
the  discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  trustee,  stewaid,  or 
class-leader,  or  in  visiting  the  sick  and  ministering 
to  their  wants;  and  his  seat  in  the  sanctuary,  wX. 
class,  or  prayer  meeting,  was  never  empty  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  attend.  The  death  of  his 
amiable  and  devoted  wife,  about  ten  years  ago,  was 
a  severe  stroke  upon  Mr.  Inglish,  who  survived  her 
but  three  or  four  years.  His  health  soon  began  to 
fail,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  advanced  upon  him 
more  rapidly.  He  lodged  alone  in  a  room  built  a 
few  yards  from  the  dwelling-house,  to  which,  in  the 
last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  it  was  his  usual  custom 
to  retire  for  the  night  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  One  of  the  family,  passing  his  window 
an  hour  or  two  after  he  had  retired,  one  afternoon, 
saw  him  lying  upon  the  floor,  partly  undressed. 
On  entering  the  room,  he  was  found  insensible,  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
he  expired. 

ThomaB  S.  Hinde  was  bom  in  Virginia,  but 
brought  up  in  Kentucky,  to  which  state  his  father's 
family  removed  when  he  was  a  boy.  His  father. 
Dr.  Thomas  Hinde,  a  physician  of  some  celebrity, 
was  an  Englishman,  inheriting  the  usual  character- 
istics of  his  countrymen — ^strong  in  his  prejudices 
and  dogmatic  in  sustaining  his  own  opinions.  He 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  Bishop  Asburj  in  his 
Journal.  The  following  anecdote  of  the  Doctor 
and  his  excellent  lady  was  told  to  us  bj  his  son 
forty  years  ago:  About  the  year  1788  Mrs.  Hinde 
was  awakened  and  converted  under  the  preaching 
of  a  Methodist  minister  in  Virginia,  and  joined  the 
Church.  She  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  greatly,  and 
praised  him  with  joyful  lips.  So  great  was  the 
change  in  her,  that  the  Doctor,  after  vainly  striviog 
to  reason  her  out  of  her  religion,  concluded  her  to 
be  insane.  He  immediately  put  her  under  a  course 
of  medical  treatment  for  insanity,  by  copious  bleed- 
ing, shaving  her  head  and  applying  a  large  blister 
to  it,  and  putting  her  on  low  diotl  But  the  Doctor 
failed  to  cure  her  of  her  religion.  She  rejoiced  and 
praised  God  daily,  affectionately  exhorting  her  hus- 
band the  mean  while  to  come  to  Christ  and  be  a 
partaker  of  like  precious  faith.  The  Doctor,  dis- 
appointed in  his  efforts  to  cure  his  wife,  and  con- 
founded by  her  cheerful  submission  to  his  treat- 
ment, was  at  his  wit's  end.  Her  discreet  condact 
in  all  things,  and  especially  her  persuasive  and 
eloquent  appeals  to  his  judgment  and  conscience, 
finally  changed  his  yiews  concerning  the  nature  of 
her  complaint,  and  strong  conviction  fastened  upoo 
his  mind,  and  he  became  a  deeply  penitent  sed^er 
of  salvation;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he,  too, 
was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  God  his  Savior.  The 
Doctor  continued  from  that  time  a  deeply  pious 
and  happy  man,  rejoicing  daily  in  the  love  of  God. 
Indeed,  the  reminder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
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almost  GontiDual  prajer  aod  praise,  and  in  doing 
good.  This  happy  couple  lived  to  a  yerj  advanced 
age*  and  died  triumphantly  only  a  few  years  since. 
But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

Thomas  S.  Hinde,  while  yet  a  very  young  man — 
in  1806,  we  think— went  to  Chillicothe,  and,  in 
partnership  with  another  young  man — ^Mr.  B.  D. 
Richardson— edited  and  published  a  newspaper, 
nnder  the  title  of  the  "Frcdonian."  In  the  year 
following  Mr.  Hinde  embraced  religion,  and  united 
himself  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
editing  and  conducting  a  political  paper  not  being 
congenial  with  his  changed  religious  views  and 
feelings,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  therein  to  his 
partner,  and  retired  from  it,  and  engaged  in  locat- 
ing military  lands  and  in  land  jobbing.  In  his 
religious  profession  he  was  exceedingly  earnest, 
and  very  zealous  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  of  religion  and  morality.  His  zeal, 
however,  was  rather  of  the  ascetic  kind;  and  he 
uaually  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  arraignment 
and  trial  of  brethren  accused  of  oflfenses,  seemingly 
aiming  at  the  excision  of  the  accused  rather  than 
their  acquittal  or  reformation.  Yet  in  this  he, 
doubtless,  believed  himself  to  be  "doing  God  serv- 
ice." A  year  or  two  after  his  conversion  Mr.  Hinde 
was  licensed  to  preach.  We  well  remember  hear- 
ing his  first  effort  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  little  old 
chapel  in  ChilUcothe.  It  was  night,  and  curiosity 
to  hear  his  initial  discourse  had  drawn  out  a  full 
house.  His  text  was  a  strange  one  for  such  an 
occasion:  "My  bowels,  my  bowels  I  I  am  pained  at 
zny  very  heart;  my  heart  maketh  a  noise  in  me;  I 
can  not  hold  my  peace,  because  thou  hast  heard,  0 
my  soul,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of 
war/'  Jer.  iv,  19.  He  commenced  under  much  em- 
barrassment, and  labored  through  a  desultory  ex- 
ordium with  great  trepidation.  There  was  no  co- 
herence in  his  discourse.  It  was  a  violent  effort  at 
sounding  the  tocsin  of  alarm  to  the  Church,  to 
arouse  her  to  muster  her  little  band  of  warriors  in 
battle  array  against  the  combined  forces  of  "the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil."  In  the  effort  he 
wrought  up  his  feelings  into  a  "fine  frenzy,"  ever 
and  anon  repeating  the  clauses  of  his  text,  "My 
bowels,  my  bowels  I"  "I  am  pained  at  my  very 
heart!"  "ray  heart  maketh  a  noise  in  me  I"  placing 
his  hands,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  physical  organs 
named,  while  the  contortions  of  his  countenance 
and  the  violence  of  his  gesticulation  might  well  lead 
the  hearers  to  suppose  that  he  was  really  laboring 
under  a  severe  fit  of  the  colic  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart 

About  1817  Mr.  Hinde  removed  to  Mount  Carmel, 
in  Ulinois,  a  new  town  just  laid  out  by  himself. 
Dr.  M'Dowell,  and  the  late  Bev.  W.  Beauchamp, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wabash  river,  near  the 
Orand  Rapids.  Mr.  Hinde  published  in  the  Meth- 
odist Magazine,  in  the  years  1820, 1821,  and  1823, 
a  series  of  papers,  entitled,  "Short  Sketches  of 
Revivals  of  Religion  in  the  Western  Country." 
These  "Sketches,"  although  incomplete,  contain  | 


much  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  Meth- 
odism. He  published  afterward  occasional  papers 
in  the  Advocate  and  Journal,  New  York,  and  in 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati.  Of 
his  life  after  his  removal  to  Mount  Carmel  we  have 
but  little  knowledge.  He  died  there  some  three 
years  ago. 

Edward  Scott  was  an  Irishman,  and  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  society  in  his  native  land.  After 
his  emigration  to  the  United  States,  he  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  a  few  years,  pur- 
suing his  business — ^that  of  a  tailor.  In  1806  he 
removed  to  Chillicothe,  where  he  continued  the 
same  business.  As  a  local  preacher,  his  labors  on 
the  Sabbath  were  chiefly  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  country,  but  occasionally  he  preached  in  town. 
His  talents  as  a  preacher  were  pretty  good,  and  his 
discourses  animated.  He  had  much  warmth  of 
feeling,  a  nice  sense  of  honor,  and  was  ardent  and 
constant  in  his  friendships — a  genuine  example  of 
an  honest,  true,  and  warm-hearted  Irishman.  Some 
years  before  his  death  he  associated  himself  with  the 
New  Lightr— or  Christ-ian — Church,  and  exercised 
the  ministerial  office  among  them.    He  died  i n  1 824. 

Joseph  S.  Collins  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, whence  he  removed  to  Chillicothe  prior  to 
1807,  but  in  what  year  we  know  not.  He  was  a 
printer,  and  worked  some  time  in  the  printing- 
office  of  Nathaniel  Willis — ^the  father,  we  believe, 
of  the  celebrated  poet,  N.  P.  Willis — ^who  was  the 
first  publisher  of  the  Scioto  Oazette,  one  of  the 
oldest  newspapers  in  the  state.  Mr.  Collins,  in 
conjunction  with  two  other  printers,  afterward  pur- 
chased the  Scioto  Oazette  establishment  from  Mr. 
Willis,  and  continued  the  publication.  At  what 
time  Mr.  Collins  embraced  religion  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  we  do  not  now  recol- 
lect, but  it  was  prior  to  1807.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  about  1808,  and  frequently  ministered  in 
the  pulpit  in  town.  He  was  a  man  of  much  read- 
ing and  general  intelligence,  of  nice  critical  acumen, 
with  a  great  fondness  for  logic,  metaphysics,  moral 
science,  and  kindred  subjects,  and  withal  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country, 
in  which,  as  editor  of  a  political  paper,  he  was 
well  posted  up.  His  pulpit  ministrations  were  of 
a  very  respectable  order.  His  language  was  good, 
but  somewhat  florid  and  diffuse,  yet  vezy  chaste; 
and  his  elocution  very  agreeable. 

In  1812  Mr.  Collins  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  Oencral  Land  Office  at  Washington  City,  by 
his  personal  friend.  Dr.  Tiffin,  who  had  himself  just 
been  appointed  Commissioner  of  that  office.  Dis- 
posing of  his  interest  in  the  printing-office  to  his 
partners,  Mr.  Collins  immediately  repaired  to  his 
new  post  at  Washington,  which  he  occupied,  we 
believe,  for  nearly  thirty  ^ars.  He  retired  from 
this  post  some  years  ago,  and,  as  we  learn,  is  now 
residing  in  Baltimore,  at  an  advanced  age.  His 
oldest  son — ^the  Rev.  John  A.  Collins,  of  the  Balti- 
more conference — is  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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LEAVES  FROM  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


John  Martin,  an  Englishman  bj  birth,  settled  in 
ChiUicothe  in  1806  or  1807,  where  he  followed  the 
business  of  a  baker.  He  was  a  preacher  of  rather 
inferior  talents,  and  of  very  impulsive  feelings, 
which  often  led  him  to  use  great  severity  and 
roughness  in  his  denunciations  in  the  pulpit,  thereby 
giving  offense  to  his  hearers.  He  some  years  after- 
ward removed  to  Columbus,  and  subsequently  to 
some  part  of  Maryland,  where  he  died  many  years 
ago. 

John  Shielda  was  an  Irishman.  After  emigrating 
to  this  country,  he  settled  in  Virginia,  where  he 
pursued  his  business  as  a  bricklayer.  He  there 
married  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Seely  Bunn,  a  well- 
known  traveling  minister.  At  what  time  Mr. 
Shields  was  licensed  to  preach  we  are  not  in- 
formed. He  removed  to  ChiUicothe  about  1807, 
where  he  continued  his  business  as  a  bricklayer. 
As  a  preacher,  his  talent  was  of  an  average  grade. 
He  had  a  ready  utterance  and  an  animated  deliveiy. 
He  removed  to  Columbus  about  1817,  and  two  or 
three  years  thereafter  he  went  to  the  south,  where 
he  died. 

We  have  now  completed  our  notices  of  all  the 
Methodist  ministers  and  preachers  resident  in  Chil- 
licothe  in  1807,  and  shall  close  the  chapter  by  intro- 
ducing to  the  reader  a  few  of  the  MetJiodist  ladies 
in  that  town,  and  of  the  same  period. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tiffin,  wife  of  Gov.  Edward  Tiffin, 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Worthington,  was  bom 
in  Berkeley — now  Jefferson— county,  Va.,  about  the 
year  1768.  Brought  up  in  gay  and  fashionable 
life,  and  surrounded  by  ease  and  luxury,  she  lived 
without  the  knowledge  of  God,  till  a  year  or  two 
aft^er  her  marriage  with  Dr.  Tiffin,  then  a  gay  and 
sprightly  young  gentleman.  In  1790  they  were 
both  awakened  and  converted  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott— 
now  Judge  Scott,  of  ChUlicothe— who  then,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  had  charge  of  Berkeley  cir- 
cuit The  change  in  Mrs.  Tiffin  was  deep  and 
thorough.  She  forsook,  at  once  and  forever,  all  the 
follies  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  became  from 
that  time,  in  self-denial,  in  cross-bearing,  in  all  prac- 
tical godliness,  in  doctrinal  views,  in  every  thing, 
an  example  to  the  flock  of  Christ — a  genuine  Meth- 
odist lady,  of  the  good  old  Wesleyan  stamp.  For- 
saking die  company  of  her  former  associates  in 
folly,  she  sought  the  society  of  those  who,  although 
"the  poor  of  this  world,"  were  "rich  in  faith  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom:"  thus  "choosing  rather  to 
suflbr  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season." 

After  the  removal  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tiffin  to  ChiUi- 
cothe in  1795,  their  house  became  the  home  for  the 
messengers  of  Christ,  flAd  for  pious  strangers  visit- 
ing the  place  in  search  of  suitable  locations  for  set- 
tling. Finding  no  religious  society  in  town,  Mrs. 
Tiffin  attached  herself  to  a  class  organized  by  the 
Doctor  himself,  at  Mr.  Davenport's,  twelve  miles 
north  of  ChiUicothe.    She  was  the  leader  of  the 


first  female  class  formed 'in  that  town,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  thereof  with  much  ability  and 
usefulness.  She  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  holy 
Sabbath;  and  as  an  instance  of  this,  she  never 
allowed  any  cooking  to  be  done  in  her  house  on 
that  day.  The  late  Rev.  James  Quinn  told  m 
many  years  ago,  that,  dining  at  Dr.  Tiffin's  one 
Sabbath  day,  during  the  sitting  of  the  old  Western 
conference,  when  Bishop  Asbury  and  a  number  of 
other  ministera  were  present,  every  tiling  on  the 
table  had  been  prepared  the  day  previous,  and  Mrs. 
Tiffin,  in  reference  to  her  cold  dinner,  simply  re- 
marked,  "Brethren  will  remember  that  this  is  the 
Lord's  day."  In  good  works  and  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  needy  she  was  ever  diligent.  And 
in  aU  holy  conversation  and  godliness,  in  exalted 
and  fervent  piety,  in  calmness  and  equanimity  of 
mind,  in  sweetness  of  temper,  which  she  diflPused 
aU  around  her,  she  had  no  superior.  She  died  in 
the  latter  part  of  1807,  in  the  blissful  hope  of  ever- 
lasting life;  and  her  remains  were  interred  in  the 
family  burying-ground  of  Governor  Worthington — 
who  was  her  brother— two  miles  from  ChiUieothe. 
Mrs.  Tiffin  was  a  great  favorite  of  Bishop  Asbury, 
whose  just  discrimination  of  character  is  wdl 
known.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  ChiUi- 
cothe in  1808,  he  wrote  thus  in  his  Journal: 

"I  was  invited  to  pass  a  night  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  General  Thomas  Worthington,  at 
Mount  Prospect  Hall.  [Afterward  named  by  the 
family  "Adena."]  Within  sight  of  this  beantifol 
mansion  lies  the  precious  dust  of  Mary  Tiffin.  It 
was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  forbear  weeping  as  I 
mused  over  her  speaking  grave— how  mntely  elo- 
quent I  Ah !  the  world  knows  Uttle  of  my  sorrows- 
little  knows  how  dear  to  me  are  my  many  friends,  and 
how  deeply  I  feel  their  loss.  But  they  aU  die  in  the 
Lord;  and  this  shaU  comfort  me.  I  deUvered  my 
soul  here;  may  this  dear  family  feel  an  answer  to 
Mary  Tiffin's  prayera  I"    (Vol.  iii,  p.  349.) 

Mrs,  Rachel  M'DoweU,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  M'DoweU, 
and  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  M'CUntick,  was 
bom  in  the  borough  of  Carlisle,  Penn.,  December 
25, 1771.  Her  father  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  served  during  its  whole  period, 
and  in  which  he  lost  all  his  property.  When 
eighteen  years  old,  she  was  awakened  and  con- 
verted under  the  ministry  of  the  fint  Methodist 
preachers  who  visited  Shippensbuig,  twenty  miles 
south-west  of  Carlisle,  whither  her  father's  famUy 
had  removed.  A  Uttle  class  was  soon  formed  in 
that  town,  to  which  she  attached  herself.  This 
Uttle  flock  was  greatly  persecuted  and  despised, 
as  a  set  of  wild,  deluded  fanatics.  But  none  of 
these  things  moved  Miss  M'Clintick,  who  gloried 
in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Her  piety  was  deep  and 
fervent,  and  in  their  prayer  meetings  she  often 
prayed  and  exhorted.  In  1795  she  was  married  to 
the  Rev.— afterward  Doctoiv-W.  M'DoweU,  noticed 
in  a  former  chapter.  Soon  after  this  they  removed 
to  Petersburg,  in  Georgia,  where  Mr.  M'DoweU  en- 
gaged in  very  profitable  mercantUe  business.    Bat 
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disliking  to  bring  up  a  family  where  slavery  had 
taken  such  deep  root,  they  removed,  in  1798,  to 
Newtown,  Frederick  county,  Ya.  Here  their  house 
was  opened,  as  it  had  been  in  Georgia,  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  flourishing  society 
was  raised  up.  After  residing  there  about  seven 
years,  they  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Ghilli- 
cothe.  In  good  works  and  in  charity  to  the  poor 
and  destitute,  as  well  as  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
religion  and  morality,  Mrs.  MDowell  always  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part.  In  prayer  meetings 
she  was  usually  called  upon  to  pray,  in  which 
exercise  she  was  peculiarly  gifted.  Indeed,  we 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  any  one  prsj  with 
more  appropriateness,  unction,  and  power.  For 
many  years  she  was  leader  of  a  large  female  class, 
'  for  which  important  office  few  leaders  that  we  have 
ever  known  were  equally  well  qualified.  And  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  kept  up  family 
Worship.  In  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  explaining 
and  defending  them,  and  also  in  deep  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  Christian  experience,  we  have  never 
known  her  equal  among  her  own  sex,  nor,  indeed, 
many  superiors  even  in  the  ministry. 

In  1831  Mrs.  MDowell's  health  failed,  and  she 
was  laid  upon  a  dying  bed.  A  few  days  before 
her  death  she  desired  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  administered  to  her 
and  several  preachers  and  other  friends,  in  her 
room,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Collins.  During  the 
solemn  service  she  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  greatly,  and 
shouted  his  praise  aloud.  A  short  time  before  her 
departure,  her  husband,  taking  her  hand,  said, 
"  You  are  going  to  leave  me;  tell  me,  is  your  way 
clear?"  "O,  yes,"  she  replied,  "very  clesri  I 
have  been  striving  to  serve  the  Lord  in  my  poor 
way  for  forty  years,  and  he  will  not  now  forsake  me. 
I  feel  so  united  to  Christ  that  I  know  'he  will  not 
live  in  glory,  and  leave  me  behind.'  His  merit  is 
my  only  plea;  he  is  my  all  in  all,  and  my  eternal 
all  1"  Again  she  said  to  her  husband, "  Be  holy  I" 
and  then  added,  "The  Lord  bless  my  children!" 
and  in  ten  minutes  afterward  gently  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

Mr8.  Rachel  InplUh,  wife  of  Rev.  James  Inglish, 
was  from  Kewtown,  Frederick  county,  Va.,  and  was 
a  Methodist  long  before  her  removal  to  Chillicothe, 
and  one  of  the  genuine  stamp.  Her  religion  added 
new  charms  and  greater  luster  to  her  naturslly 
amiable  disposition  and  sweetness  of  spirit,  which 
shed  a  pleasant  and  salutary  influence  over  those 
around  her,  both  in  the  domestic  and  social  circle. 
She  was  a  fine  example  of  the  humble,  diligent, 
faithful,  and  deeply  pious  Christian,  whose  holy 
life  was  like  "a  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill,  which 
can  not  be  hid."  She  died  about  ten  years  ago, 
after  a  brief  illness,  with  a  hope  fall  of  immortality. 

Jlfr*.  Elixabeth  Martin,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Martin,  was  a  Baltimore  Methodist,  and  well  sus- 
tained the  high  character  of  the  model  Methodist 


ladies  of  that  city,  in  her  plainness  and  neatness  of 
dress,  in  her  exemplary  Christian  deportment,  and 
in  her  strict  confonnity  in  all  things  to  good,  old- 
fashioned  Methodism.  Kind  and  affectionate  in  her 
family,  pleasant  and  friendly  in  all  her  intercourse 
with  othere,  holy  in  her  daily  walk  and  conversa- 
tion, she  was  a  bright  example  of  the  reigning 
power  and  transforming  nature  of  divine  grace. 
She  was,  moreover,  a  woman  of  fine  personal  ap- 
pearance, of  remsrkable  beauty,  and  easy  and 
graceful  in  all  her  movements  and  manners.  She 
died  some  years  ago,  we  are  informed,  in  one  of 
the  interior  towns  of  Maryland,  whither  the  fiunily 
had  removed. 

The  nsmes  of  several  other  Methodist  ladies  of 
Chillicothe  are  on  our  list,  whom  we  had  intended 
to  introduce  to  the  reader;  but  our  chapter  is  full, 
and  we  must  close. 


THE  CHURCH. 

I8AIAB.  CHAPTEH  LZII.  VE&6JS  1-d. 

For  Zion's  sake--chasti8ed  of  God— 

I  will  not  hold  my  peace; 
For  8alem--smitten  by  his  rod— 

My  labors  shall  not  cease. 
Ill  daUy  wrestle  at  his  throne 

For  mercy  to  the  race 
Of  Judah;  are  they  not  his  own? 

Shall  they  not  find  his  grace? 
Yes;  when  his  Church  is  stirred  to  pray, 

0,  Salem  t  for  thy  line. 
As  orient  light  of  breaking  day 

Thy  righteousness  shall  shine. 
As  lamp  that  cheers  the  gloomy  night. 

Shall  thy  salvation  be; 
Gentiles  shall  hail  thy  rising  light. 

And  kings  thy  glory  see. 
Emerging  from  the  cloud  of  woe. 

As  God's  own  fold  confest; 
A  nobler  name  he  shall  bestow. 

And  men  shall  own  thee  blest. 
Thy  Lord  himself  shall  thee  uphold — 

A  crown  of  glozy  bright, 
A  diadem  of  royal  mold 

Forever  in  his  sight 
Forsaken  thou  no  more  shalt  lie- 
No  more  thy  land  shall  pine; 
Beulah  shall  be  its  title  high. 

And  Hephsi-bah  be  thine. 
Thy  scattered  sons,  from  many  a  shore. 

Shall  eager  throng  to  thee; 
Widowed  and  desolate  no  more— 

Thy  land  shall  married  be. 
In  thee,  as  bridegroom  o'er  his  bride, 

Jehovah  shall  rejoice; 
For  evermore  thou  shalt  abide 

The  people  of  his  choice. 
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^AKLI  EECOLLXCTIONS. 

Ova  house  was  in  one  of  tlie  loneliest  places  of  a 
thinly  settled  border  township.  It  was  a  square, 
flat-roofed  edifice,  buUt  bj  some  aspiring  ancestor, 
who  began  and  was  not  able  to  finish;  and  as  the 
lower  story  was  ample  enough  for  the  means  and 
popolousness  of  the  family,  the  upper  remained 
usiumished  and  unfinished  to  the  end.  Through 
this  the  wind  moaned  and  ^rieked  drearily  all  the 
long  winter,  and  the  snow-flakes  drifted  in  through 
the  crannies,  and  lay  in  little  heaps  oyer  the  floor. 
In  the  winter  evenings  I  often  sat  with  our  old 
Scotch  woman  Elsie  only;  and  I  drew  my  little 
chair  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  big  fire  in  the  old 
stone  chimney,  while  she  told  stories  of  wilder  and 
stranger  times,  when  there  were  witches,  and  warn- 
ings, and  death-lights,  and  nUible  spirits  upon  the 
earth.  And  as  she  went  on,  the  shadows  playing 
on  the  walls  seemed  to  grow  darker  and  more  fSui- 
tastic,  assuming  such  shapes  as  made  me  think 
that  giants,  and  castles,  and  witch-dances  had  come 
again;  and  I  drew  my  chair  still  nearer  to  the 
fire,  and  nearer  to  Elsie,  with  a  vague,  paralyziog 
terror,  which  has  made  me  nervous  in  dark  places 
to  this  very  day.  When  she  had  talked  herself 
into  a  dose,  I  sometimes  ventured  to  the  window, 
and  watched  the  shadows  grow  long  upon  the 
moonlit  snow,  or  looked  yearningly  away  over  the 
hills,  pressing  my  face  closer  to  the  window-pane, 
and,  as  if  there  were  protection  in  the  thought, 
wishing  that  mother  would  never  go  away;  for 
I  Elsie  never  repeated  such  strange  stories  to  her. 
But  the  summers  in  those  days— O  there  was  no 
loneliness  then!  From  the  roof  there  was  a  fine 
view  of  the  country  northward,  far  over  tho  green 
fields  and  pleasant  woodlands  on  the  Canadian 
side;  and  westward  it  was  but  a  little  way  to  the 
waters  of  the  wildly  beautiful  Memphramagog. 
The  mountains  on  its  farther  shore  limited  the 
view  in  that  direction,  rising  in  steep,  craggy  bluffs 
I  from  the  water— lonely  and  wild  even  in  these 
I  days,  when  there  are  throngs  of  pleasure-seekers 
in  their  vicinity,  and  the  steamer  goes  shrieking 
and  puffing  by,  and  much  more  so  then,  notorious 
as  the  lurking-place  of  many  a  law-evader,  and  the 
rendezvous  of  a  league  of  false  coiners,  who  defied 
and  escaped  justice  for  many  years.  There  were 
patches  of  clearing  up  and  down  the  lake  shores, 
and  rude  huts  of  ruder  men,  whose  ostensible  occu- 
pation was  making  inroads  upon  the  forests  about 
them,  and  at  night  the  pitch-pine  torches  of  their 
fishing-boats  glittered  like  fire-flies  upon  the  water; 
but  many  a  bundle  of  contraband  goods  was  stowed 
away  in  some  of  these  same  boats,  whose  light 
went  out  suddenly,  and  the  skiff  lay  still  under 
the  shadow  of  the  maples  or  in  a  cove  of  Province 
Island,  as  the  boat  of  his  Majesty's  deputies  went 
up  the  lake  in  pursuit. 
Farther  back  in  the  township,  and  in  our  more 


immediate  vicinity,  the  original  settlers  were  emi- 
grants from  Connecticut.  Of  course,  they  were 
staid,  church-going.  Puritanical  people,  who  trained 
up  their  children  after  the  straitest  sect  of  their 
rdigion  unmolested,  so  remote  were  they  from  the 
influence  of  a  worldlier  and  less  rigidly  upright 
spirit  They  were  withal  sterling  Christians — 
quiet,  conscientious,  ezemplaiy  men,  who  gave 
proof  of  their  faith  in  godly  lives  and  eonversar 
tion.  Theirs  were  also  lives  of  toil,  who  made  the 
wilderness  into  which  they  went  bud  and  blossom 
as  the  rose,  and  such  toil  as  left  scant  opportuni- 
ties for  intellectual  culture  and  the  development 
of  a  symmetrical  character.  Consequently,  there 
were  few  books.  Baxter's  Saint's  Best,  Bonyan's 
Holy  War  and  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Hervey's  Med- 
itations, The  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  works  of  kin- 
dred character,  were  in  almost  every  house — the 
well-read  embodiments  of  the  faith  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  the  exponents  of  a  phase  of  Christianity, 
severe  and  intolerant,  but  sincere,  devout,  and 
uniform. 

Excepting  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Fox's  Mar- 
tyrology,  they  were  entirely  above  my  comprehen- 
sion. Perhaps  I  should  have  included  the  whole; 
for  even  these  were  only  interesting  mysteries. 
The  latter,  with  its  rude  pictures  of  the  wheel  and 
the  rack,  of  crucifixions  and  burnings,  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  my  heart,  and  Ic^  a  feeling  of 
reverent  adoration  for  the  sublime  faith,  whose 
crowning  glory  lay  in  the  patient  endurance  of 
such  things,  and  whose  advocates  went  "  up  out 
of  great  tribulation,  having  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  I  read  again  and  again, 
with  a  childish,  wondering  faith  in  its  literal 
truth,  half  tempted  to  start  on  over  the  green 
hills  to  seek  for  myself  the  House  of  Mercy  and 
the  City  of  Peace;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
blue  hills  far  away  in  the  south,  bathed  in  sun- 
shine, must  be  the  Delectable  Mountains,  from 
whose  radiant  summits  tho  Pilgrim  looked  over 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  to  the  land 
of  Beulah,  and  thought  he  "saw  the  very  gate  of 
the  Celestial  City,  and  some  of  the  glory  of  the 
place." 

Tears  of  sorrowful  exp^enoe  went  by  me  before 
I  comprehended  that  these  strange  way&rers  were 
my  neighbors  and  kinsfolk,  and  the  city  toward 
which  they  were  journeying  unfolded  itself  to  my 
chastened  vision,  higher  than  the  clouds,  clear  and 
radiantly  glorious  with  the  presence  of  the  Lamb. 
I  watched  with  new  interest  some  of  those  who 
were  about  me,  as  they  seemed  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  it,  till  at  last  I  could  say,  with  the 
dreamer,  "Just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to  let 
them  in,  I  looked  in  after  them,  and  behold  the 
city  shone  like  the  sun;  the  streets  also  were  paved 
with  gold;  and  in  there  walked  many  men  with 
crowns  on  their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and 
golden  harps  to  sing  praises  withaL  There  were 
also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered 
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one  another  without  intenniflsion,  sajing.  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord!  And  after  that  they  shut 
the  gates,  which  when  I  saw  I  wished  myself 
among  them." 


THE  SOUL  IMMOETAL. 

BT  KXV.  V.  9.  OABSAST. 

•*  The  tun  shall  fade  away. 
The  Ian  himself  grow  dim  with  age, 
And  nature  link  in  rears;  bat  thou 
Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  element*. 
The  wrack  of  matter,  and  the  onuh  of  worlds.'* 

ImoBTALiTr  is  the  goal  of  haman  ezistence,  the 
high  destiny  of  man !  The  tabernacle  of  clay,  the 
temporary  encasement  of  the  God-made  and  God- 
like  soul,  may  tumble  into  ruins  and  decay,  but 
the  light  of  immortality  remains  unobscured  and 
unextinguished  by  the  rayages  of  the  fell  destroyer; 
for 

"The  sool  of  orifin  divine, 
God's  ffloriooa  imate  freed  from  elay, 
In  beavea*!  eternal  sphera  shall  shiae 
Ab  orb  of  day." 

By  the  veiy  constitution  of  his  nature,  man  feels 
his  heirship  to  peipetual  being,  and  walks  the 
earth  under  the  high  consciousness  of  immortality. 
Addison  not  inelegantly  nor  untruthfully  says, 
"There  is  a  diWnity  that  stirs  within  us,  and 
points  out  a  hereafter,  and  intimates  eternity  to 
man."  Man  has,  in  every  age  and  in  every  dime,  as 
it  were,  by  the  light  of  his  own  intuitions,  reached, 
with  more  or  less  mental  certainty,  the  ennobling 
and  sublime  thought  of  an  endless  perpetuation  of 
his  ezistence  beyond  the  grave.  But  the  human 
mind  and  its  consciousness  have  not  been  left  by 
their  own  unaided  powers  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  soul's  immortality.  The  precious  volume  of 
revelation,  sparkling  in  the  radiance  of  its  own 
divinity,  and  glowing  in  the  infinite  love  of  Heaven 
to  man,  sets  the  matter  in  bold  relief,  and  assures 
us  beyond  doubt  that  "life  and  immortality  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel." 

God  could,  by  possibility,  never  have  designed 
the  human  soul,  with  its  fearfully  tremendous  pow- 
ers and  mighty  susceptibilities,  to  find  its  ulti- 
matum of  bliss  and  being  within  earth's  circum- 
scribed boundaries.  The  supposition  that  "death 
is  an  eternal  sleep,"  and  that  the  grave  puts  the  ex- 
tinguisher upon  man's  brightest  hopes  and  fondest 
anticipations,  is  a  derogation  from  the  Divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  and  repulsive  to  eveiy  feeling 
of  our  better  nature.  In  man's  creation  little  of 
wisdom  or  goodness  is  displayed— we  write  it  with 
reverence— if,  with  all  his  immense  activities  and 
energies,  his  towering  hopes  and  distressing  fears, 
his  being  does  not  outlive  the  present  life.  He  is 
"fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  in  part,  in  that 


eternity  is  to  be  his  future  home,  and  the  theater 
for  the  unfolding  and  development  of  his  godlike 
powere  forev^.  A  soul  thus  made,  and  made  for  a 
destiny  commensurate  with  itself— a  soul  capable 
of  penetrating  almost  at  a  glance  the  world  of 
mind  and  of  matter,  whose  every  attribute  revolts 
at  the  idea  of  annihilation,  must  be  designed,  after 
being  purified  by  the  blood  of  the  atonement,  as  a 
bright  gem  to  light  up  and  adorn  the  eternal  city 
of  God. 

Then,  fair  reader,  pilgrimaging  on  through  time 
to  eternity,  if  immortality  be  our  destiny,  let  this 
life,  untiringly  devoted  to  God,  make  it  an  immor- 
tality of  bliss.  Let  us  live  and  act  for  eternity,  and 
then  at  death  we  shall  have  "right  to  the  tree  of 
life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the 
city."  Thank  God,  that  amid  the  wild  elemental 
war  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  when  planets  are 
seen  flying  lawless  in  the  liquid  sky,  when  all 
nature  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  when  the  great  pen- 
dulum of  the  clock  of  time  hangs  still  and  motion- 
less in  eternity,  the  redeemed  soul  shall  stand 
unharmed,  and  shall  bask  forever  in  the  sunlight 
of  an  immortal  day! 


DRAWING  NEAR  TO  GOD. 

PkATxa  is  the  very  life-breath  of  true  religion. 
It  is  one  of  the  firet  evidences  that  a  man  is  bom 
again.  "Behold,"  said  the  Lord  of  Saul,  in  the 
day  he  sent  Ananias  to  him,  "behold  he  pT»y- 
eth."  He  had  begun  to  pray,  and  that  was  proof 
enough. 

Pnyer  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Lord's 
people  in  the  day  that  there  began  to  be  a  separa- 
tion between  them  and  the  world.  "  Then  began 
men  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Prayer  is  the  peculiarity  of  all  real  Christians 
now.  They  pray;  for  theytell  God  their  wants, 
their  feelings,  their  desires,  their  feare,  and  mean 
what  they  say.  The  nominal  Christian  may  repeat 
prayera,  and  good  prayers,  too,  but  he  goes  no 
further. 

Prayer  is  the  turning-point  in  man's  soul.  Our 
ministry  is  unprofitable,  and  our  labor  is  vain,  till 
you  are  brought  to  your  knees.  Till  then,  we  have 
no  hope  about  you. 

Prayer  is  one  great  secret  of  spiritual  prosperity. 
When  there  is  much  private  communion  with  God, 
your  soul  will  grow  like  grass  after  rain;  when 
there  is  little,  all  is  at  a  stand-still— you  will  barely 
keep  your  soul  alive.  Show  me  a  growing  Chris- 
tian, a  going-forward  Christian,  a  strong  Christian, 
a  flourishing  Christian,  and  sure  am  I  he  is  one 
that  speaks  often  with  the  Lord.  He  asks  much, 
and  he  has  much.  He  tells  Jesus  every  thing,  and 
so  he  always  knows  how  to  act. 

So  long  as  you  have  a  tongue  to  tell  your  soul's 
state,  you  may  and  ought  to  prey.  Those  words, 
"Te  have  not,  because  you  ask  not,"  will  be  a  fear- 
ful condemnation  to  many  in  the  day  of  judgment 
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A  MORNING  VISION. 


UK  JAins  rVKMILX. 


"Get  up,  Thomas/'  said  I,  one  morning,  rerj 
early,  to  my  cousin;  "get  up,  and  your  curiosity 
to  see  how  nature  looks  at  sunrise  shall  be  satis- 
fied. A  gray  streak  of  light  is  just  shooting  up 
from  behind  Acure  Hill.  The  sun  will  soon 
appear." 

My  cousin  Tom  rubbed  his  eyes,  and,  leaping 
from  his  bed,  prepared  to  see  the  sun  rise.  As 
soon  as  he  had  dressed  himself,  we  started  for  the 
hill  on  a  run.  A  good,  excitable  journey  in  the 
early  morning  is  refreshing.  Did  you  ever  try 
It,  reader?  Ah!  I  am  afraid  not.  Many  of  yoa, 
doubtless,  like  the  sluggard,  turn  from  side  to  side 
in  your  beds,  with  a  laiy  luxury,  long  after  the 
sun  has  arisen,  and  even  complain  that  you  are 
compelled  to  arise  then.  Now,  this  is  habit— all 
habit— and  it  is  the  wont  habit  that  can  befall  any 
human  being.  It  is  to  your  welfare  to  get  rid  of 
this  habit  Take  my  advice  thus  far,  and  you  will 
thank  me  for  having  given  it:  Arise  every  morn- 
ing, in  the  summer  season,  at  four  o'clock;  take  a 
b^  in  the  nearest  brook,  if  you  have  not  the 
proi>er  bathing  apparatus  in  your  room;  then  start 
out  into  the  air,  and  walk  as  rapidly  as  you  can 
till  near  breakfast-time.  Depend  upon  it,  by  this 
course  your  habit  of  lasily  lying  in  bed  till  the 
third  breakfast  bell  rings  will  be  decidedly  erad- 
icated, to  your  pleasure  and  benefit 

By  the  time  Thomas  and  I  had  reached  the  hill- 
top, the  sun  began  to  appear.  On  one  side  lay  a 
Tidley  in  complete  shade,  with  no  sound  of  life 
within  it  In  a  valley  on  the  other  side  the  sun 
beamed  in  newly  risen  splendor,  and  the  birds 
were  astir,  and  the  farmers  were  preparing  for  the 
day's  labor,  and  life  was  visible  eveiy-where.  Tom, 
as  he  glanced  fh>m  one  side  to  the  other,  seemed 
much  interested,  and  said  it  appeared  to  him  as  if 
he  were  looking  upon  two  different  worlds.  One 
was  silent  and  dark.  No  sound  came  from  its 
depths.  The  cottages  and  farms  lay  in  complete 
shadow.  The  inhabitants  were,  perhaps,  still 
dreaming  in  their  beds.  The  other  was  all  life- 
all  motion.  The  smoke  was  curling  from  the  cot- 
tage chimneys;  the  farmers  were  in  the  yards,  feed- 
ing their  domestic  animals;  the  streams  sparkled 
in  the  sunlight;  the  trees  lifted  up  their  arms,  wel- 
coming a  new  day;  the  birds  hurried  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  from  bush  to  bush,  in  happiest  glee. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  sight  so  rich  in  contrast, 
Tomr 

An  enthusiastic  look  firom  my  cousin's  eyes  was 
the  only  reply. 

Long  would  we  have  dwelt  upon  these  diffarent 
prospects,  but  the  sun,  as  it  crept  up  the  heavens, 
brushed  the  shade  from  the  westward  valley,  and 
revealed  its  surpassing  loveliness.  Quietly,  slowly 
stole  the  sun  down  the  mountain  pathway,  lighting 
up  the  tops  of  the  trees  at  first,  till  they  appeared 


as  if  the  autumn's  stem  looks  had  paled  them; 
and  then  darting  down  through  the  leaves,  it 
poured  its  radiance  on  the  gnarled  limbs  and 
trunks  till  they  fairly  glistened.  Finally,  the  cotr 
tages  far  beneath  us,  stood  out  in  bolder  relief  on 
the  landscape,  as  if  an  experienced  painter  had 
suddenly  filled  up  their  shadowy  outlines  with  his 
sunny  pencil. 

" Beautiful  1  beautiful!"  cried  Tom,  dapping  his 
hands,  as  the  sun,  by  slow  degrees,  diacloeed  the 
glorious  landscape  below:  "I  shall  be  here  every 
morning!" 

Enthusiastic  boy!  how  soon  he  forgot  his  de- 
termination I 

"My  dear  cousin,"  said  I,  "it  is  not  always  that 
I  can  promise  myself  a  scene  so  delicious  as  the 
one  you  have  just  witnessed.  Sometimes  it  rains, 
and  then  I  am  prevented  from  seeing  it;  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter,  from  some  cause,  both  valleys 
are  revealed  almost  at  the  same  time.  We  can  not 
then  see  the  shadow  by  degrees  creeping  down  the 
hill,  and,  when  at  the  bottom,  suddenly  lading 
'  into  thin  air,'  like  a  ghost,  as  to-day.  I  attribute 
this  principally  to  the  situation  of  the  hill,  and 
the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  respective  seasons. 
But  no  matter  for  the  cause.  It  is  even  so.  Every 
morning  in  summer  the  weather  is  not  so  favorable 
as  it  has  been  to-day,  and,  therefore,  even  at  this 
season,  we  may  not  always  witness  the  same  beau- 
tiful changes  of  shadow  and  sunshine." 

"  Then  I  shall  retain  this  vision  in  my  memory." 

"That  is  right,"  said  I.  "Always  remember 
the  lovely  sights  that  the  great  Artist  has  per- 
mitted you  to  behold.  Transcribe  them  indelibly 
upon  your  mind.  They  have  within,  and  disclose, 
upon  close  inspection,  or  in  reflecting  upon  them, 
such  divine  lessons  as  man,  in  all  his  eloquence, 
can  never  be  able  to  teach." 

My  cousin,  as  we  walked  homeward,  confessed 
that  the  view  from  the  hill-top  had  filled  his  soul 
with  such  a  radiance  as  he  had  never  felt  before; 
and  as  he  said  his  prayers  that  morning,  his  spirit 
bowed  down  with  more  childlike  reverence  than 
usual  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 


ON  LOVING. 


Thx  foUowing  beautiful  paragraph  is  from  the 
pen  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  a  German  writer  of  note: 

"The  more  tenderly  and  warmly  one  loves,  so 
much  the  more  does  he  discover  in  himself  defects 
rather  than  charms,  that  render  him  not  worthy  of 
the  bdoved.  Thus  are  our  little  faults  first  made 
known  to  us,  when  we  have  ascended  the  higher 
steps  of  religion.  The  more  we  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  conscience  the  stronger  they  become. 
Love  and  religion  are  here  like  the  sun.  By  mere 
daylight  and  torchlight,  the  air  of  the  apartment 
is  pure  and  undisturbed  by  a  single  panicle;  but 
let  in  a  sunbeam,  and  how  much  dust  and  motes 
are  hovering  about!" 


LBTTBE  TO  THB  BDITOlt. 


«» 


LBTf  Sft  TO  THE  SDITaB. 


As  I  iras  sitting  in  a  rasdkig-nxnii  the  other 
erening,  resding  a  dailj  newspaper,  I  eneoantetfed 
an  article  whiek  advocated,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  "rights  of  womsxL"  The  "rights  of  woman" 
are  beginnings  to  attract  much  attention  in  the  press 
of  the  day.  "If,"  said  the  article  which  X  read, 
"woman  baa  the  H^  to  be  taxed,  and  to  be  gen- 
erally amenable  ta  the  laws*  of  the  oonntiTV  ^hy 
has  she  not  the  right  to  express  her  views  with 
respect  to  the  making  of  those  laws  by  which  ahe 
is  governed?"  This  is  not  bad  reasoning,  thought  L 
I  shall  certainly  examine  this  subject;  for  I  know 
that  ODly  by  examination  I  may  diacover  wkether 
the  present  position  of  womankind  is  in  aecord- 
aaoe  with  strict  justice.  I  find  that  the  masa  of 
men  are  too  apt  to  condemn,  upon  the  instant^  those 
opiniona  that  do  not  oonferm  with  their  lon^estab* 
lished  notions.  We  are  all  governed,  moie  or  leas, 
by  prejudice.  Those  idoao-  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent—which  governed  our  forefethers  in  their  ac- 
tions are  reverenced  by  their  children  as  truths  too 
substantial  to  be  eFadicated>  and  of  which  to  speak 
illy  is  almost  anpardonable.  The  man  who  can 
rid  himself  of  these  hereditary  fancies,  and  look  into 
and  throughout  the  world  with  a  clear,  calm  spirit, 
has  accomplished  something  which  should  give  to 
him  the  name  of  philosoi^er.  He  will  certainly 
see  the  world  as  it  really  is,  and  will  be  i^le  to 
segregate  and  analyse  ita  virtues  and  its  vices. 

But  it  is  not  always  men  of  this  cakn  spirit  who 
throw  aside  their  old-established  customs,  and  ad^^ 
vocate,  with  vnbendang  determination,  a  new  order 
of  society.  Though  they  may  perceive  the  imper- 
fection of  the  present  state  of  things,  they  wish  to 
see  the  model  of  a  better  belbre  they  will  determine 
upon  a  "reform."  Among  the  advocates  of  social 
reform  there  are  many  persons  of  mind  and  char- 
acters-persons who  have  made  their  impress  upon 
the  age;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  the  well- 
wishers  of  "  the  rights  of  man  and  woman,"  that 
there  are  a  great  many  engaged  in  the  reform  move- 
ment whose  earnest  bigotry  has  awoke  a  distaste  in 
the  public  mind  for  all  modem  reforms.  Be  assured 
of  this— mild  language  and  logical  reasoning  will 
have  more  efibct  upon  the  minds  of  intelligent  men 
and  women  than  abuse.  We  must  have  our  old- 
fashioned  belieis  dealt  with  pleasantly.  They  must 
be  eradicated  gradually  and  by  the  slowest  degrees, 
as  the  harsh  surfaces  of  the  diamond  are  smoothed. 

When  the  ladies  of  the  United  States  become 
satisfied  that  the  "lords  of  creation"  are  depriving 
them  of  their  rights,  and  come  to  the  determination 
to  have  justice  done  them,  believe  me,  the  "lords" 
will  soon  surrender.  But,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
the  ladies  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  condi- 
tion here.  They  know  that  they  are  socially  far 
above  the  women  on  any  other  p«Lrt  of  the  earth- 
that  they  are  actually  above  the  men  themselves. 
Vol.  Xn.— 36 


I  need  not  go  AartltaJr  than  the  next  assembly  to^ 
prove  this.  See  with  what  foreed  complacency  that 
yovng  gentleman  yields  his  seat  to  the  simpering, 
vain  young  Isdy  who  has  just  come  into  the  over^ 
flcrwiag  house.  She'  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  so  mutth  as  a  "thank  yef  while  he— poor 
"lovdf"— wh<^  had  come  early  to  be  assured  of  a 
seat,  sne^s  off  inlo  the  crowd  to  conceal  his 
diagrfn. 

When  the  "women"  who  wlant  t&eir  " rights  "  to 
vote,  and  to  wield  the  sledge,  and  to  practice  physic, 
and  to  plead  at  Ihe  bar,  and  to  hold  civil  offices, 
shall  have  obtained  them,  they  rafust  not  expect 
to  be  treated  with  such  gaUcwtry.  In  the  public 
gatherings  they  will  meet  with  the  rode-  jostle  and 
the  insult  from  rough  men,  and  must  carry  their  own 
braggadocSowith  them- for  defense.  The  "lords," 
in  political  contests  for  office,  selfish  as  politicians 
axe,  win  not  discuss  opinions  with  females  less 
desperately  than  with  their  ow»  sex;  for  they  go 
upon  the  principle;  sony  I  «m  to  say  it,  "that  in 
peptics,  as  in  war,  errevy  thing  is  fafar.^'  "So,  ladies, 
yovr  owii  good  sense;  I  am  happy  to  see,  tells  you 
where  yoQ  aiw  most  dignified  and  lovely.  Where 
you  a«ie  now.  How  are  we  rough,  world-hardened 
fellows  to  love  yon  when^  you  drop  your  woman- 
hood—when your  sublime'  indi^duidity  is  lost  in 
the  commonplace  individuality  clt  usf  Ah  I  what 
becomes  of  our  enjoymeatB  then  around  the  blessed 
fireside,  where  the  tender  tones  of  love  blend  with 
the  harmony  of  the  singing  steam?  The  tender- 
ness is  gone;  the  voice  that  seemed  to  drop  balm 
into  our  toil-worn  spirits  has  given  place  to  the 
gruff  disputation  of  a  "reformed"  woman.  In- 
stead of  the  ministrations  of  domestic  kindness, 
we  have  a  polemical  dispute,  or  apolitical-  diatribe, 
or  a  disquisition  on  commerce.  We  love  you  as 
yon  ore;  we  give  you  all  yon  desire  as  gallants; 
your  influence  over  us  is  without  bounds.  As  you 
wnM  be,  our  feelings  would  be  diflbrent;  and  so 
would  yours.  You  would  be  instantly  advocating 
a  fi0-reform,  in  which  you  might  obtain  your  former 
**rights." 

But  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  strongest  advocates 
of  "woman's  rights"— a  lady,  too,  of  mind,  but 
one  who,  I  think,  has  become  overfervid  upon  her 
favorite  theme— that  men  fyranntre  over  the  women. 
In  what  way?  Why,  in  not  permitting  them  the 
same  privileges  men  have  themselves.  Have  the 
ladies,  as  a  maaa,  asked  for  those  privileges?  Do 
they  reaUy  want  them?  I  think  not  Some  very 
beautiful  and  sensible  articles  have  been  published 
in  the  Repository  and  otiier  periodicals  through- 
out the  country,  in  which  ladies  have  "defined 
their  position"  in  unmistakable  language.  They 
cling,  with  a  love  that  never,  never  can  be  alien- 
ated, to  the  customs  of  their  mothers;  and  the 
name  of  "hearthstone"  to  them  is  as  musical  as 
the  songs  of  the  angels.  All  of  the  divine  nature 
of  true,  heartpgladdening  woman  speaks  out  as 
from  the  shrine  of  their  souls.  They  do  not  feel 
at  all  ashamed  of  their  position,  moral  or  aocial,  in 
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society.  No;  they  gloiy  in  the  custom  that  has 
placed  them  where  they  are,  and  feel  that  they 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  improve  the  moral  cofn- 
dition  of  the  human  race,  in  the  proper  rearing  of 
those  young  beings  who  are  to  represent  the  future 
generations.  They  know  that  if  both  sezea  are  to 
be  engaged  in  the  same  ambitious  strifes,  the  minds 
of  the  young  will  be  neglected.  That  qualifying 
influence  which  removes  the  harshness  of  "  Adam's 
first  sin,"  and  which  woman  so  genially  exerts 
upon  the  yet  untaught  spirit,  is  entirely  necessary 
to  prevent  the  race  from  degenerating  into  the 
savage— its  natural  tendency. 

The  women  of  America,  by  word  and  by  impli- 
cation, have  protested  against  a  destruction  of  their 
individuality  and  their  usefulness,  and  they  will 
not  swerve  therefrom.  The  world  would  have  cauae 
for  regret  if  th^  did. 

"But,"  says  one,  "what  has  my  desire  to  vote, 
and  to  assist  in  making  laws  for  the  government 
of  myself,  to  do  with  all  this?  Oan  I  not  vote  and 
attend  to  my  family  duties,  also,  as  you  men  vote 
and  attend  to  your  regular  business?"  A  plain 
question,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  or  seems  unanswer- 
able. But  the  ground  I  have  assumed,  notwith- 
standing this  pertinent  question,  remains  untouched. 

Do  you  not  know,  my  fair  readers,  that  men,  dur- 
ing these  excitements,  do  not  strictly  attend  to  their 
business?  The  human  mind  is  ever  looking  for- 
ward; and  there  is  not  one  man  among  us  all,  who 
is  able  to  reason  and  debate,  that  does  not  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  his  fellow-citisens  may 
call  upon  him  to  "  do  the  state  some  service."  The 
majority,  or  a  great  number,  at  least,  of  our  votera, 
during  political  contests,  become  absorbed  in  the 
interests  of  their  country.  Wrangles  and  disputa- 
tions, and  not  of  the  mildest  character  either,  are 
frequent;  and  the  heart  becomes  hardened  and  the 
disposition  stem;  and  therein  is  one  of  the  numer- 
ous causes  of  man's  nature  being  diverse  from  that 
of  woman.  In  those  hours  man  neglects  his  fam- 
ily, or  devotes,  at  best,  but  a  trifling  portion  of  his 
time  to  its  culture,  and  the  task  devolves  upon 
woman.  Now,  were  women,  also,  to  become  such 
fervent  patriots — which  they  would  obviously  do, 
if  voters — ^the  "young  and  rising  generation  "  would 
lose  that  complete  attendance  which  is  so  essential 
to  its  correct  growth.  The  conclusion  is  plain. 
The  majority  of  American  women  are  not  willing 
to  try  the  experiment  of  losing  the  affections  of 
their  husbands  and  brothers  for  the  sake  of  a 
visionary  "  right."    You  may  depend  upon  this ! 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  say,  woman  has  one 
greater  tyrant  than  man,  over  which  she  should 
strive  to  gain  the  ascendency.  That  tyrant  is 
Fashion.  Let  Fashion  utter  the  most  absurd  edict, 
and  woman  bows  to  the  law  with  a  smile.  I 
admire  the  independence  and  strength  of  mind  of 
the  "Bloomere,"  who,  regardless  of  the  sneera  of 
the  world,  threw  aside  those  long,  draggling,  un- 
graceful robes  which  have  been  worn  time  out  of 
mind,  and  adopted  a  costume  of  a  more  comfortable 


and  graceful  pattern.  But  Fashion  hooted,  and  the 
novel  style  was  ultimately  cast  aside.  Had  Paria* 
the  beau  monde,  originated  the  "Bloomer,"  the 
furor  in  its  favor  would  have  been  universaL  We 
would  have  seen  no  more  in  the  streets  the  shuta 
of  the  dress,  heavy  with  mud  and  water,  flapping 
ludicrously  around  the  ankles  of  our  fair  damea. 
Some  of  the  ablest  medical  men  spoke  favorably 
of  the  healthfulness  of  the  new  costume,  and  a 
number  of  artists  and  the  literati— men  whose  taste 
and  judgment  must  be  respected— admired  its 
beauty.  But  Fashion  frowned  upon  it,  and  it 
ceased  to  exist. 

To  please  this  tyrant,  the  ladies  neglect  thor 
health,  and  appear  in  the  most  ridiculously  unaoit- 
able  wardrobe.  Travdere  from  England— 4hat  land 
of  buxom,  roey-cheeked  women — speak  in  suipriae 
of  the  foolish  customa  that  prevail  among  our 
women—- such  as  the  wearing  thin  shoes  in  all  sea- 
sons, the  compressing  of  the  waist  till  the  hnman 
form  bears  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass,  and  other 
customs  just  as  disgraceful  and  dangerous.  Our 
country  girls,  to  be  sure,  are  not  so  abject  in  their 
subjection  to  Fashion.  You  will  find  many  of 
them  who  will  bear  comparison,  in  health  and 
vigor  of  constitution,  to  any  class  of  females  of 
any  country.  The  fact  is,  they  have  matters  to 
attend  to  that  Fashion  does  not  respect  The  do- 
mestic work  of  a  iarm-house  expels  aU  tilioughtB  . 
of  the  frivolities  of  gay  life.  It  does  not  admit  of  j 
sufficient  leisure  for  rouging,  and  hair-curling,  and 
corseting.  The  rough  fium-grounds  and  conntiy 
roads  require  leather  of  greater  stamina  than  ia  to 
be  found  in  the  gossamer  slippers  of  the  city  belle. 
Instead  of  simpering  before  ^e  glass,  the  counUy 
girl  is  to  be  found  in  the  open  air,  with  imbrowned 
locks,  assisting  on  the  farm.  Her  whole  life— which 
is  a  happy  one — ^is  passed  in  disseminating  peace, 
and  plenty,  and  love  among  her  kindred  and  her 
friends.  A  blessing  on  the  country  ladies  I  May 
the  city  belles  leam  to  adopt  their  example  I  Then , 
Mr.  Editor,  may  we  hope  to  look  upon  a  land  worthy 
the  praise  and  admiration  of  the  world! 


LIFE  AND  BXISTENCB. 
To  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep— to  be  exposed  to 
darkness  snd  the  light^-to  pace  round  in  the  mill 
of  habit,  and  turn  thought  into  an  implement  of 
trade — ^this  is  not  life.  In  sll  this  but  a  poor  frac- 
tion of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  is  awakened, 
and  the  sanctities  still  slumber  which  make  it 
worth  while  to  be.  Knowledge,  truth,  love,  beauty, 
goodness,  faith,  alone  can  give  vitality  to  the  mech- 
anism of  existence.  The  laugh  of  mirth  that  vi- 
brates through  the  hearty  the  tears  that  freshen  the  I 
dry  wastes  within,  the  music  that  brings  childhood  j 
back,  the  prayer  that  calls  the  future  near,  the  death 
which  startles  us  with  mystery,  the  hardship  which 
forces  us  to  struggle,  are  the  true  nourishment  of 
our  natural  being. 
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LIFS'S  CEASELESS  CHANGES. 

We  have  often  thought  it  strange  that  moralists 
should  have  written  and  spoken  of  the  mutability  of 
human  life  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be  dreaded  and 
mourned  over:  wo  at  least  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  thought.  To  our  mind,  mutability  is  the  soul  of 
poetry,  and  the  source  of  nearly  all  the  most  delight- 
ftil  and  sacred  pleasures  of  life.  What  if  the  Creator 
had  stamped  upon  the  universe  one  everlasting  and 
monotonous  immutability!  How  wearisome  and  bur- 
densome alike  to  the  senses  and  the  mind  would  it 
have  been,  if,  for  instance,  the  solemn  radiance  of 
the  evening  sky  had  never  alternated  with  the  golden 
flush  of  summer  sunset,  nor  the  deep  darkness  of  the 
midnight  hour  given  place  to  the  rosy  and  the  joyous 
morning;  or,  if  from  ever-shining  skies,  the  un- 
clouded sun  had  poured  down  its  unvarying  beams 
"from  everlasting  to  everlasting;**  if  the  storm,  the 
calm,  the  tempest,  the  pleasant  noon,  and  the  quiet 
brooding  of  the  evening  sky,  had  remained  forever 
imknown;  if  the  majestic  oak  had  never  been  deso- 
lated by  wintery  storms;  or  if  the  flower  of  the  forest 
had  never  dropped  its  leaves  and  its  blossoms,  and 
sank  gently  back  upon  the  bosom  of  its  mother 
earth,  waiting  for  a  new  resurrection  to  life  and 
beauty  I 

But  if  mutability  be  the  poetry  of  nature,  how 
.  much  more  so  is  it  the  poetry  of  life  I  "  Beautiful  as 
upon  the  mountain  tops,  the  feet  of  him  that  bring- 
eth  good  tidings,**  are  the  manifold  changes  and  sub- 
divisions of  life.  We  mourn  not  over  these  changes, 
for  they  leave  enshrined  in  the  sacred  niches  of  the 
heart,  in  fairer  and  holier  outlines,  the  images  of  the 
loved  and  the  lost.  Memory  never  awakens  but  with 
imagination,  and  then  she  can  give  us  back  the  per- 
ished ones,  even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore;  at 
the  touch  of  her  magic  wand,  time  and  distance  melt 
into  nothingness,  and  rolling  away  the  stone  from 
the  sepulcher,  she  summons  back  from  doath*s  date- 
less night,  shadows  of  the  loved.  Every  hour  and 
year  of  our  past  life,  is  a  breathing,  peopled,  haunted 
world;  and  as  Memory,  with  her  solemn  brow,  leads 
us  through  the  burial  isles  of  the  past,  we  hear  ever 
and  anon,  the  slow  and  noiseless  foot-falls  of  those 
with  whom  we  once  held  sweet  converse.  On,  on, 
they  pass,  like  those  star-crowned  elders  seen  in  vision 
by  the  lonely  exile  of  Patmos.  We  each  of  us  live 
unnumbered  lives  in  the  space  of  our  brief  existence. 
We  are  forever  renewing  the  past  in  a  thousand  char- 
acters, and  yet  through  them  all  preserving  a  strange 
identity.  Friends  have  passed  from  our  side,  passions 
have  been  changing,  feelings  vanishing,  and  hopes 
transmuted  into  memories;  but  that  strange  identity 
which  links  us  so  inevitably  to  the  past,  and  impels 
us  onward  to  the  uncertain  future,  has  remained  flxed. 
And  through  the  alternate  clouds  and  sunshine,  joy 
and  sorrow,  which  have  marked  our  way,  we  can  now 
trace  their  great  use  in  molding  and  fashioning  us  for 
the  duties  of  this  life,  and  the  higher  enjoyments  of  a 
better. 

Let  us  not  complain  of  the  shortness  of  human  life 


while  we  can  so  mysteriously  retrace  all  its  devious 
windings  and  wanderings.  Long  ago  does  it  seem 
now  to  our  worn  heart  since  we  went  forth  to  pluck 
primroses,  and  made  the  green  woods  echo  with  our 
laughter.  Long  ago  since  we  returned  in  the  summer 
twilight  from  our  ramble  in  the  fields,  with  our  pin- 
afore laden  with  "  buttercups  and  daisies.**  Long  ago 
since  we  chased  the  butterfly  over  the  scented  thyme, 
and  gazed  wonderingly  upon  the  fairy  rings  in  the 
emerald  grass.  Alas!  the  fairies  are  all  gone  now, 
and  in  the  somber  silence  of  the  dim  old  woods,  we 
can  no  longer  hear  their  tiny  laughter  echoing  among 
the  anemones  and  bluebells.  The  fair- haired  sister 
with  whom  we  wandered  through  those  old  woodland 
isles,  has  gone  ft:om  our  side  forever.  Solemn  and 
sad  indeed  was  that  autumn  day,  when  her  gentle 
spirit  left  us  to  pass  into  the  silent  evening  land. 
Mournfully  and  wistfWly  did  we  look  down  into  the 
hollow  tomb  as  we  heard  the  dust  rattle  upon  the 
coffin-lid,  and  caught  the  solemn  sentence,  "  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust.**  It  was  the  first  day  of  lonely 
and  utter  sorrow  that  we  had  known.  And  what  a 
strange  multitudinous  thing  must  that  childhood  life 
of  ours  have  been,  when  in  a  few  short  months  we 
could  have  forgotten  her,  or  if  for  a  moment  her  gen- 
tle semblance  crossed  our  path,  we  could  brush  aside 
the  tear,  and  away  in  a  cloud  of  our  joyous  school- 
mates, breaking  into  fhigments  on  the  breezy  hill- 
side, and  then  dashing  over  the  wild  moorland  to 
surprise  the  blue  heron,  which  rose  and  fioated  away 
to  the  old  castle  woods.  Ahl  that  strange  child  life 
of  ours,  with  its  exultant  joy,  and  its  unshadowed ' 
beauty;  how  like  to  a  dream  it  seems  to  us  nowl  But 
the  fairest  spot  in  that  dimly-remembered  child  life, 
was  the  still,  calm  Sunday,  with  its  best  clothes,  and 
its  quiet  beauty;  when  the  music  of  Sabbath  bells 
came  over  the  hills  and  valleys,  calling  the  dwellers 
in  the  distant  hamlet  to  the  house  of  prayer.  And 
then,  after  all  the  sunny  joys  and  shadowed  hours  of 
that  fair  child  life— treading,  as  it  were,  upon  its 
heels,  and  borrowing  somewhat  of  its  beauty— came 
youth,  with  its  magnificent  storms  and  glorious  sun- 
shine, its  aspirations  for  fame,  its  first  dreams  of 
aflfection. 

In  our  youth- time,  life  spreads  before  us  like  the 
bright,  boundless,  and  ever-laughing  sea.  At  first, 
in  our  strange  wonderment,  like  delighted  children 
we  stand  gazing  upon  the  dancing  waves,  as  they  go 
racing  and  careering  gloriously  away,  like  living 
creatures,  to  some  far-oflf  region  of  light  and  loveli- 
ness. But  then  as  the  boy  expands  into  the  man,  he 
becomes  more  familiar  with  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the 
waters— their  smiles  and  frowns,  their  lights  and 
shadows,  their  tempests  and  their  calms,  all  their 
tones  of  storm  and  thunder,  and  their  low  breathings 
of  soft  pulsating  music;  till  at  last  he  launches  his 
boat  upon  the  waters,  leaves  the  shore,  hoists  his  sail, 
and  impatient  for  the  wonders  that  await  him,  he 
disappears  from  his  quiet  home,  and  the  old  parental 
roof- tree;  and  when  years  have  rolled  away,  and  he 
has  grown  familiar  with  the  storm  and  the  hurricane, 
he  comes  back  again,  a  thoughtful,  sadder  man,  from 
his  strange  eventful  voyage  round  the  globe,  and  nes- 
tles down  in  the  quiet  village  which  had  first  wit- 
nessed his  infant  gambols. 

Kind,  and  surpassingly  beautiful  is  the  ordinance 
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of  naturo,  that  the  footstepa  of  timo  are  sonndloM-to 
oar  ears,  and  imperceptible  to  oar  eyes;  that  thegr 
startle  as  not  with  their  sadden  approach.  The 
tranoidon  of  life's  varied  stages  into  each  other  are 
BO  gradual  and  imperceptible,  that  the  child  knows 
not  that  he  has  passed  into  youth;  nor  can  the  youth 
lay  hid  finger  upon  the  moment,  the  emotion,  which 
told  him  that  he  had  passed  from  youth  to  manhood. 
So  lightly  had  father  Time  laid  his  hand  upon  him, 
that  he  had  led  him  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  ere  he 
was  hardly  aware  that  he  had  begun  the  ascent:  and 
not  till  he  had  turned  to  look  back  upon  the  path 
that  he  had  trodden,  and  beheld  the  wrecks  of  the 
pleasant  things  which  lay  scattered  there,  did  he  feel 
that  he  was  now  no  longer  a  boy;  and  that  in  the 
vales  below,  around  which  the  golden  mists  of  mem- 
ory were  gathering  thick  and  dim,  lay  his  fair  and 
beautiful  childhood,  looking  up  with  its  great  tearful 
eyes  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell.  Then  begins  he  care- 
fully to  gather  up  the  wasted  dews  of  thought— the 
fVagnients  of  the  past,  and  memory  deposits  them  in 
her  Hecret  storehouse,  to  be  mourned  and  mused  over 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  old  age. 

Thus  the  seasons  of  life  are  like  those  of  the  year, 
changing  or  fading  imperceptibly  into  each  other. 
The  boy  looks  upon  the  youth,  the  youth  upon  the 
man,  the  man  in  his  maturity  looks  upon  the  hoaty 
head  of  his  sire,  neither  regarding  them  as  stages 
throughr  which  they  must  one  day  pass,  but  looking 
at  them  almost  as  separate  phases  in  a  separate  life. 
But  as  days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years  drop 
off,  the  varied  phases  melt  like  evening  shadows  into 
each  other,  with  naught  of  suddenness,  witliout  vio- 
lence, without  break — ^gradual,  silent,  and  calm,  like 
the  coming  on  of  twilight.  The  infant  and  the  old 
man  are  one  and  the  same  now;  the  cradle  and  the 
ootiin  touch  each  other. 

Life!  alas,  who  shall  de^ne  the  mystery  enshrined 
in  those  four  lettersl  Childhood— youth— manhood- 
old  age— four  dreams  within  a  dream.  A  dream— the 
glory  and  the  power  of  which  lies  in  its  mutability  1 

SORROW    IN   CHILDHOOD. 

As  the  cars  in  which  we  were  recently  traveling 
hallorl  at  a  station,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
bcuulifiU  little  giri,  apparently  less  than  two  years  of 
ago,  who  was  looking  from  one  of  the  windows  of  a 
house  standing  but  a  few  feet  fVom  the  track.  She 
wus  wailing  moht  piteously,  and  on  her  sweet,  wan 
face  was  painted  deeper  sorrow  than  we  had  ever  be- 
fore seen  on  the  face  of  an  infant,  such  as  this.  All 
the  while  she  repeated,  with  a  pathos  indescribably 
mournful,  *^  They  have  carried  away  my  papa.  When 
will  they  bring  him  backr' 

Presently  a  lady,  whom  we  instantly  recognized  as 
a  former  acquaintance,  came  from  the  house,  and, 
entering  the  car  in  which  we  sat,  took  a  seat  near 
ours. 

"Did  you  observe  a  child  at  the  window?'^  she 
asked,  when  the  train  had  again  taken  wings. 

"  Yes,"  wo  replied;  "  and  with  deep  interest." 

"A  fortnight  since,"  rejoined  our  friend,  "the 
father  of  that  little  girl  set  out  for  the  gold  region. 
She  was  always  amused  at  seeing  the  cars  pass;  and 
the  morning  fixed  upon  for  her  father^s  departure,  as 
she  heard  the  train  approaching,  climbed  to  her  ac- 


customed plaoe,  and,  clapping  her  handi  in  great  glee, 
watched  its  eoming. 

«  At  that  moment  the  father  and  mother  entered 
the  room,  the  former  with  a  forced  smile  upon  his 
features  and  the  latter  pale  and  tremulous  with  sup- 
pressed emotion.  One  pressure  to  his  fond  heart,  one 
fervent  kiss,  and  the  love  pledge  only  was  replaced  at 
the  window  with  a  low  '  God  bless  you,  my  f^aritng 
Emi.    Good-by.' 

*^ThiB  was  evidently  the  first  intimation  to  the 
little  one  of  her  father's  intended  departure.  At  the 
words  she  turned  quickly,  and  with  a  half-incredulous 
expression,  from  the  window,  surveyed  his  person, 
and,  seeing  that  he  was  really  equipped  for  a  journey, 
returned  his  parting  salutation. 

"  *  Good-by,  papa,  good-by.» 

"  Another  moment,  and  the  adventurer  had  entered 
the  cars,  which  were  beginning  again  to  move  for- 
wanL  The  young  wife  and  mother  turned  from  the 
spot  where  the  long  farewell  had  been  exchanged,  and 
re-entered  her  dwelling  with  streaming  eyes.  In- 
stantly the  child  app^iured  to  comprehend  that  her 
father's  absenoe  was  destined  to  be  not,  as  usual,  a 
temporary  one;  the  gay  smile  fied  from  her  intelli- 
gent features,  and,  stretching  her  tiny  arms  toward 
her  father,  who,  from  a  window,  was  casting  behind 
a  longing  look,  she  cried,  in  lisping  accents, 

** '  0,  please  do  come  back,  papa,  and  take  mamma 
and£mi.' 

"  The  father,  who  had  hitherto  snooeeded  in  main- 
taining external  composure,  was  seen  to  withdraw 
his  gaze,  and  press  a  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

"  The  child  has  scarcely  smiled  since.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cars  she  always  takes  her  place  at  the 
window,  fVom  which  no  inducement  can  draw  her, 
and  watchea  with  eager  eyes  till  she  finds  her  father 
has  not  come,  when,  in  a  tone  of  sadness  truly  affect- 
ing, she  repeats,  as  you  have  just  now  heard  her, 
( They  carried  away  my  papa.  When  will  they  bring 
him  backr 

"  Her  appetite  has  failed.  She  has  grown  pale  and 
thin;  and,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  her  thoughts 
are  constantly  with  her  absent  parent.  Her  mothar 
has  decided  to  take  her  from  the  scenes  which  so  con- 
stantly remind  her  of  her  afiSiction,  aa  the  only  means 
of  restoring  her  health  and  spirits." 

"  Lovely,  affectionate  creature!"  we  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  as  the  narrator  ceased; "  may  the  beloved 
one,  his  labors  abundantly  blessed,  at  no  distant  day, 
be  restored  to  the  joys  of  his  home!" 

LITTLE  BLUE  UAUTLE. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1852,  a  modest  funeral  pro- 
cession entered  the  cemetery  of  Castel-Censoir,  in 
France.  The  defunct,  to  whom  the  last  ofiQces  of 
humanity  wore  being  rendered,  and  on  whose  plaia 
colBn  a  drizzling  rain  fell,  had  gained  no  great  victo- 
ries, hod  conducted  no  intricate  negotiations,  had  left 
no  niche  unoccupied  in  the  temples  of  literature  or 
art.  At  very  nearly  the  same  period,  in  Paris,  was 
taking  place  the  funeral  of  Pradier,  the  famous  sculp- 
tor. Artists,  tavants,  members  of  the  Academie  and 
of  the  Institute  in  their  official  costumes,  and  aidde- 
camps  of  the  Prince  President  were  there;  the  car* 
riages  of  the  aristocracy  followed  the  bier,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  infantry  formed  a  line  on  either  aide.    But 
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in  tikh  proQesrion,  pen<mag«B  of  no  higher  authority 
than  a  parii^  priost,  the  mayor  ot «  fanmhie  French 
townahip,  and  ahrigadier  of  mral  ^ndarmerie  were 
preeent.  The  speetaole  derived  its  interest  not  iVom 
the  rank,  the  talento,  or  the  lichea  of  the  deoeaaed; 
Imt  from  hia  blameSefla  charaoter,  hia  mimy  and  tmly 
Cbrialian  vtrtnes,  Ihs  Inexhanatible  and  nntiring 
eharity,  and  the  fiMit  of  his  last  hone  being  selected 
in  the  midst  of  a  -village  he  hod  almost  created,  and 
the  midst  of  a  popidstlon  many  of  whom  he  had  fed, 
and  clothed,  «nd  oomlbrtsd  for  half  a  oentary. 

On  ita  way  to  the  cftinroh-yard,  the  procession 
wound  thfongh  trees  planted  under  his  direction, 
over  roads  paved  at  his  expense,  by  fields  reclaimed, 
and  wells  dng  by  his  orders.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  state,  that  his  coffin  was  followed  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  plaee;  by  y«Qng  and  old,  proprie- 
tors «nd  laborsrs,  by  the  lanm,  «the  halt,  and  the 
blind,  bewailing  in  hdm  the  loss  Of  a  oommon  bene- 
ikotor  and  «  common  fHend.  As  the  procession 
neared  the  oem^ery  gate,  thesnn  shone  for  a  moment 
on  the  bier,  lighting  up  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  a  weather-stained,  threadbare  LrrrLS 
vLvm  XAKTLB.  These  were  his  trophies,  his  shield 
and  scutcheon. 

Edme  Champion,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Little  Blue  Mantle,  from  the  short  blue  cloak  he  con- 
stantly wore,  was  bom,  and  died  at  Oaatel-Censoir; 
he  began  life  in  1768,  and  waa,  consequently,  eighty- 
four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  par- 
ents were  poor  bargees;  his  mother,  the  daughter  of 
a  small  proprietor  >n  somewhat  easier  circumstances, 
had  been  discarded  and  disinherited  by  her  father  for 
contracting  an  unequal  match,  and  from  infancy  the 
littie  Edme  was  the  victim  of  her  soured  temper  and 
of  a  spirit  chafed  by  ill-borne  poverty.  He  was  left 
vtn  orphan  and  perfectly  destitute  at  a  very  early  age. 
The  alms-honse  would  have  been  his  only  refnge,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  lady  who  aucceeded  in  getting  ex- 
tended to  him  the  benelits  of  a  charity  for  appren- 
ticing poor  fatherless  children.  He  was  consequently 
apprenticed  to  a  jeweler;  who,  however,  chose  rather 
to  teach  him  the  art  of  peeling  potatoes  and  cleaning 
boots  and  shoes  than  that  of  distinguishing  between 
rose  and  table  diamonds.  Outraged  by  a  long  course 
of  neglect  and  ill-treatment,  he  ran  away,  and  re* 
midned  concealed  for  a  whole  day  and  night  in  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  where  he  was  found  by  a  kind- 
hearted  garde  ehampeirey  who  not  only  relieved  his 
necessities,  but  made  his  peace  with  his  master,  and 
succeeded  in  having  his  indentures  transferred  to 
Another  jeweler— the  famous  German,  Baumer— who 
understood  and  performed  his  duty  toward  his  ap- 
prentice, and  taught  him  his  trade  conscientiously. 
In  course  of  time,  Edme  Champion  became  an  expert 
workman  and  one  of  the  most  acute  judges  of  pre- 
cious stones  in  Paris.  In  after  life,  M.  Champion 
need  frequentiy  to  relate  that  he  himself,  as  a  work- 
man, cairied  the  great  diamond  necklace  to  the  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan,  in  the  extraordinary  history  of  which 
that  prelate,  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Bal> 
samo,  better  known  as  Count  Cagliostro,  were  impli- 
cated. The  workman  afterward  became  chief  clerk 
to  his  master,  and  at  last  head  of  an  extensive  estab- 
lishment on  his  own  account.  He  was  nearly  ruined 
by  the  Revolution;  but  the  assistance  of  a  friend. 


who  confided  to  him  one  hundred  thousand  fhincs — 
his  yrhole  fortune,  and  for  which,  so  much  confidence 
had  he  In  the  honor  of  his  debtor,  he  would  take 
neither  acknowledgment  nor  security— enabled  him 
to  weather  the  storm.  Those  were  bad  times  for 
jewelers;  and  Napoleon,  even  in  1804,  was  rather  at  a 
loss  to  find  credit  for  his  imperial  crown,  till  Biennais 
stepped  forward  to  his  assistance.  "In  fact,'*  the 
Emperor  said  afterward  laughing,  "Biennais  mnst 
have  believed  strongly  in  me,  for  political  firms  often 
went  bankrupt  in  those  days.*'  As  for  Edme  Cham- 
pion, he  recovered  his  position  under  the  Empire  and 
the  Restoration,  under  which  latter  government  he 
finally  retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune. 
Early  accustomed  to  misery  and  privation,  and  the 
spectator  of  misery  and  privation  in  others,  he  had 
always  been  charitable  according  to  his  means;  but, 
fh>m  the  period  of  his  retirement  to  that  of  his  death, 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  acts  of  munificence. 
From  1824  to  1852,  his  memoin  may  be  summed  up 
in  saying  that  he  went  about  doing  good.  He  made 
an  honorable  provision  for  his  family;  the  residue  of 
his  fortune  he  held  in  trust  for  the  poor,  and  was  a 
futhful  steward.  Clad  in  his  littie  blue  mantle,  he 
went  about  from  house  to  house,  fh)m  street  to  street, 
from  loathsome  den  to  loathsome  den,  down  infected 
alleys,  up  rotten  staircases  into  foul  garrets,  feeding 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  drying  the  tears  of 
the  fatherless!  He,  the  police,  and  the  priests  were 
the  repositories  of  the  gigantic  miseries  of  Paris.  In 
those  severe  winters,  which,  in  continental  cities 
espedally,  produce  appalling  misery,  the  fignre  of  a 
man  in  a  blue  cloak  seemed  to  multiply  itself  indefi- 
nitely wherever  the  snow  clung  to  the  black  walls. 
There  appeared  to  be,  not  one  but  legions  of  little 
blue  mantles,  trotting  about— which  was  strictly  his 
mode  of  walking— with  prodigious  activity,  bearing 
Herculean  loads  of  shoes,  worsted  stockings,  and 
great  white  jugs  of  soup,  as  though  they  were  feath- 
ers. I  have  heard,  from  a  source  whose  authenticity 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  in  one  winter,  in  the 
one  city  of  Paris,  he  distributed  with  his  own  hands 
fifteen  thousand  bowls  of  soup.  The  ragged  prowl- 
ing wretches  who  ulcerate  Paris  would  wait  patiently 
for  hours  on  Ids  track,  and  catoUng  sight  of  his  well- 
known  blue  cloak  in  the  distance,  would  say, "  Ah, 
here  comes  the  Httle  blue  mantle.  We  are  going  to 
get  something  to  eat!**  Waistcoats  and  shoes  were, 
however,  his  specialities.  A  benumbed  wretch  would 
be  shivering  in  a  gateway,  tightly  embracing  his  bare 
chest  with  his  shrunken  anna:  Little  Blue  Mantie 
would  collar  him  fleroely;  force  him  severely  into  a 
warm  woolen  waistcoat;  and,  before  the  man  could 
thank  him,  Little  Blue  Mantle  would  be  a  hundred 
yards  away,  brandishing  his  soup-jugs.  A  little  half- 
congealed  atomy  of  a  girl  would  be  crying  on  a  door- 
step, her  poor  shoeless  feet  quite  violet  with  the  piti- 
less cold:  incontinent  she  would  be  caught  up  from 
behind,  seated  on  a  pair  of  friendly  knees,  told  half 
a  merry  story;  and,  a  minute  after,  left  staggering  in 
the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  whole  pair  of  shoes. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  man  was  adored  by  the 
poor;  that  mothers  brought  their  children  to  him  fbr 
a  benediction,  as  to  a  priest;  that  in  the  awflil  habi- 
tations he  almost  alone  ventured  into,  thieves  and 
murderers  would  have  rent  each  other  in  pieces  before 
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they  wonld  have  suflered  a  bair  of  his  head  to  be 
tOQched.  I  have  conversed  with  a  gentleman  who 
aBSured  me  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  great  hulking 
savage  giant  of  a  horse-slaughterer,  the  terror  even 
of  his  savage  quarter,  fell  on  his  knees  before  him, 
and  exclaimed— with  perfect  French  bombast— but 
with  perfect  sincerity,  "  And  is  it  possible  that  such 
a  man  can  walk  on  earthV^  Ho  expected  to  see  full- 
fledged  wings  sprout  from  the  Little  Blue  Bfantle. 

Yet  I  find  it  no  where  on  record  that  M.  Edme 
Champion  was  vain,  or  self-sufficient,  or  insolent. 
He  was  the  pioneer,  the  interpreter,  and  the  coadju- 
tor of  the  priest.  His  charity  ever  went  hand  in 
hand  with  religion,  and  was  its  meet  and  willing 
helpmate. 

Paris  was  his  great  working  field;  he  loved  to 
struggle  with  great  miseries;  but  he  never  neglected 
nor  forgot  his  native  place.  He  was  ever  about  some 
of  the  improvements  I  have  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper;  no  tale  of  misery  from 
Castel-Censoir  ever  found  his  ear  deaf  or  inattentive. 
In  the  winter  of  1829-80,  one  of  almost  unexampled 
severity,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Castel- 
Censoir:  *^  .  .  As  the  severity  of  the  winter  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase,  be  good  enough  to  distribute, 
Monsieur,  as  they  are  needed,  coals,  fuel,  shoes,  blank- 
ets, and  tuch  lik«:'^^  and  he  goes  on  to  indicate  the 
bakers,  drapers,  etc.,  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  agents 
to  be  drawn  upon  for  ftinds.  He  frequently  viuted 
his  beloved  birthplace;  where  he  was,  neither  more 
nor  less,  the  counterpart  of  Pope's  *^  Man  of  Boss;^ 
and,  during  one  of  these  visits,  ho  underwent  a  very 
severe  grief.  A  plantation,  his  property,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  rumor  whispered  that  the  confla- 
gration was  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  Edme  Cham- 
pion struggled  long  and  direfully  against  the  dolefhl 
suspicion;  but,  one  day,  two  peasants  presented  them- 
selves before  him,  and  intimated  that  they  were  the 
sole  depositories  of  the  secret  of  the  destruction  of 
his  trees.  Eefusing  to  hear  another  word  of  this 
dreadM  confidence.  Little  Blue  Mantle  dragged  them 
into  the  village  church,  and  made  them  swear,  before 
the  altar,  that  they  would  lock  the  seoret,  if  any  ex- 
isted, in  their  own  breasts,  and  never  reveal  it,  save 
under  seal  of  confession  on  their  death-beds.  Then 
he  dismissed  them  with  a  present  of  money. 

Little  Blue  Mantle  took  fVequent  flying  visits  of 
charity  into  other  parts  of  France— diort  pleasure 
trips  of  beneficence.  These  were  so  numerous,  and 
the  good  man  took  them  so  muoh  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  few  can  be  known  but  of  the  immediate 
circle  of  the  parties  concerned.  It  is  related,  how- 
ever, that  on  one  occasion  he  was  Informed  of  the 
residence  in  a  small  village  of  an  old  lady,  of  noble 
birth,  who  had  lost  all  her  relations  by  the  guillotine; 
and  who,  converting  her  few  jewels  into  ready  money, 
had  retired  to  an  obscure  cottage,  where  she  lived  in 
great  poverty  and  privation.  Almost  paralytic,  she 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  asustanoe  of 
an  attendant,  and  engaged  a  delicate  girl,  some 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  poor  parents 
in  the  neighborhood.  Constant  illness  exhausted  the 
p«or  paralytic's  store,  when  her  youthful  nune,  who 
already  worked  at  her  needle  by  day  in  part  support 
of  her  own  family,  devoted  a  greater  portion  of  every 
night  to  work  to  procure  bread  for  her  helpless  old 


charge.  Little  Blue  li^antle  wib  soon  on  the  spot; 
conversed  with  the  invalid  and  her  nurse;  and,  on 
leaving,  not  liking  to  wound  the  delicacy  of  either, 
left  a  little  store  of  gold  pieces  on  the  mantle-pieoe. 
He  returned  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  young  girl, 
who  was  rapidly  losing  her  health  through  overexer- 
tion, handed  him  his  gold,  supposing  that  he  had 
left  it  on  the  mantle-pieoe  by  accident.  For  once  Lit- 
tle Blue  Mantle  repented  of  his  shame-faced  benevo- 
lence; had  he  been  a  little  leas  delicate,  this  poor 
couple  wonld  not  have  been  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plen ty .  But  he  succeeded  in  making  the  poor  needle- 
worker  uccept  his  assistance,  and  left  directions  with 
a  tradesman  in  the  village  to  watch  over  her,  and 
administer  to  her  wants.  A  few  months  afterward 
he  returned  again;  the  poor  paralytic  was  dead — and 
his  proUgtf  She  was  at  the  Ckai^em.  To  the  Ckaieau 
went  Little  Blue  Mantle,  and  there  he  found  a  hand- 
some young  man,  and  a  blooming,  welMreased  young 
lady.  The  squire  had  heard  the  story  of  the  devoted 
little  nurse,  had  become  attached  to  her,  and  bad 
married  her.  The  story  is  thoroughly  French,  and 
thoroughly  true  to  French  nature. 

And  so,  through  long  years,  went  trotting  about 
on  his  Master's,  business  Edme  Champion,  the  man 
in  the  little  blue  mantle.  It  may  be  objected  that  hia 
charity  was  indiscriminate,  and  that  he  may  have 
relieved  rogues  and  vagabonds,  as  well  aa  the  virtu- 
ous poor.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  understood  any 
thing  about  poor  laws,  old  or  new;  about  prison 
discipline,  or  the  workhouse  test;  or  that  he  had  the 
least  idea  of  political  economy.  He  waa  a  simple 
man,  with  little  lore,  but  surely  with  a  large  heart. 

At  length,  in  extreme  old  age,  he  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching. Beloved  and  revered  by  his  family  and 
friends,  the  Government  had  heard  of  his  unobtrusive 
merits  and  awarded  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  took  it  as  he  took  all  things,  pleasantiy 
and  thankfully.  He  expressed,  a  fbw  days  before  hia 
death,  a  longing  to  die  in  his  native  place — dams  aoift 
jpay<,  as  the  French  affectionately  express  it.  Al- 
though not  attacked  with  any  mortal  malady,  he 
seemed  to  know  that  his  time  waa  come,  and  said  to 
his  friends,  "  Adieu!  you  will  see  me  no  more.''  He 
had  scarcely  arrived  at  Castel-Censoir,  when  he  fell 
down  dead.  His  end  can  scarcely  be  called  sudden, 
for  it  was  anticipated  and  prepared  for.  ''He  had 
every  thing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear."  The 
mercy  he  had  so  often  shown  to  others  seemed  shown 
to  him,  in  sparing  him  the  agonies  of  a  protracted 
struggle  with  death. 

He  sleeps  in  his  quiet  grave,  and  no  monumental 
victories  will  sound  trumpets  over  it.  But  his  fame 
is  written  in  that  most  indelible  of  pages,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  people;  and  fifty  years  hence,  beneath 
the  cotter  or  the  workman's  roof,  the  garrulous  gran- 
nam  will  gather  the  little  children  round  her  knee  by 
the  bright  fire,  and  when  they  are  tired — ^if  children 
of  any  growth  ever  can  be  tired— of  hearing  of  the 
exploits  of  kings  and  conquerors,  tell  them  of  the 
good  deeds  of  littie  Blue  Mantle. 

Thx  sun  stoops  not  more  readily  to  warm  the 
flower  that  opens  to  receive  the  beams,  than  does  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  strengthen  and  bless  the  soul  that  de- 
sires his  influence. 
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MAKE  aiRLS  USEFUL. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  parents, 
that  making  their  children  handy  and  nsefal  to  them- 
selves and  others,  is  the  best  way  of  making  them 
happy  and  contented,  and  saving  them  from  that 
pitiable  state  for  yonng  and  old,  the  "  not  knowing 
what  to  do."    The  necessity  of  labor,  which  was  im- 
posed upon  the  first  man,  is  intuitively  recognized  by 
all  his  descendants  as  soon  as  the  helplessness  of 
infancy  is  past.    Children  warU  to  be  oocnpied,  and  to 
amuse  them  for  long  together  without  occupation  is 
impossible;  and  not  only  do  they  require  to  be  occu- 
pied, but,  as  if  conscious  of  the  merciful  intention  of 
the  sentence  under  which  they  lie,  they  want  to  be 
occupied  to  9*nty  purpoH,  to  share  in  the  employments 
and  the  aim  of  iheir  elders;  and  it  is  simply  owing  to 
impationA^'ith  their  first  efforts  that  so  many  young 
things,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  blithe  and 
merry  help9  in  a  numerous  family,  grow  up  to  be 
weary  and  melancholy  Mnderancea.     "To  be  sure, 
how  neat,  and  nice,  and  happy  you  all  look!"  said  a 
comparatively  rich  woman  with  four  children  to  a 
poor  woman  with  nine;  "  how  in  the  world  do  you 
contrive!"    "Well,  there*s  plenty  to  do,  certainly, 
but  then  there  are  plenty  of  hands  to  do  it;  one  does 
one  thing,  and  one  does  another,  and  so  we  get  through 
cheerily;  and  we  have  all  our  health,  thank  God, 
which  is  a  great  matter."    The  comparatively  rich 
woman  returns  to  her  four  fretful,  mischievous  fwt- 
$ance9  at  home,  and  wonders  how  on  addHi4mal  fiw 
pair  of  hand*  can  be  produced  as  a  retutm  for  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort;  or,  if  the  truth  should  dawn  upon 
hor,  she  regrets  that  the  rank  of  her  children  will  not 
allow  them  to  waah  dishes,  sweep  fioors,  run  of 
errands,  or  pick  up  sticks,  like  those  of  her  neighbor. 
But  as  every  increase  of  this  world's  possessions  is 
aocompanied  by  a  oorretpcnding  increase  of  care  and 
occupation,  suitable  employment  may  be  found  for 
the  young  m  all  daste*;  and  especially  in  the  middle 
station  may  the  young  people  in  a  family  be  rendered 
happy  by  being  made  useAil.    The  dngular  infatua- 
tion by  which  girls  are  brought  up  in  helpless  igno- 
rance of  all  that  is  most  essential  in  domestic  econ- 
omy, while  time  and  money  are  lavishly  bestowed  on 
the  acquisition  of  a  smattering  of  aooomplishments, 
for  which  they  have  no  taste,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
which  many  will  have  no  opportunity,  is  a  great  evil 
in  society.    Mothers  who  have  the  good  sense  to 
avoid  it,  and  to  permit  the  cultivation  of  accomplish- 
ments as  a  relaxation  e^ter  the  business  of  life  is  duly 
attended  to,  giving  masters  as  a  reward  for  self- 
improvement  in  any  art  for  which  taste  or  talent  is 
evinced,  will  have  these  very  aooomplishments  in 
greater  perfection  in  iheir  families  than  if,  like  many 
others,  they  had  considered  them  the  chief  objects  in 
their   daughters*  education—that  for  which   every 
thing  else  was  to  be  set  aside  or  sacrificed.    In  a  Ger- 
man parsonage,  I  have  known  the  eldest  daughter  of  ; 
the  house  to  prepare  the  dishes  brought  to  table,  while 
the  younger  waited  on  her  father's  guests;  and  in  the 
evening,  the  labors  of  the  day  concluded,  the  young 
ladies — for  such  they  were  in  intellect,  refinement, 
and  appearance—took  their  part  in  the  family  con- 
cert; their  performance  being  as  superior  to  that  of 
most  of  the  pupils  of  our  expensive  schools  as  good 
sense,  harmony,  and  genius  will  ever  be  to  affecta- 


tion, discord,  and  stupidity.  But  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  instances  of  mistaken  views  in  regard  to 
education  in  our  middle  dassee,  there  is  no  oocamon 
to  cross  the  channel  for  examples  of  useAilness,  hap- 
piness, and  accomplishments  eouihined;  the  same  nim- 
ble, skillful  fingers  that  make  the  pretty  firocks  of 
baby  sisters,  or  furnish  the  best  cake  and  lightest 
pastry  for  a  birthday  feast,  can  guide  the  pencil  with 
an  artisVs  talent;  children  of  ten  years  of  age,  who 
promise  to  play  very  well  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
home  instruction,  have  kept  the  housekeeping  ac- 
counts during  mamma's  illness,  without  any  detri- 
ment to  their  childish  merriment  when  mamma  was 
happily  aha/ui  again. 

NOT  TO  MYSELF  ALONE. 

BT  •.   W.   PJLRTRXsaB. 

"  Not  to  mrtelf  alone," 
The  little  opening  flower  tranaported  eriei — 
"  Not  to  myself  alone  I  bod  and  bloom; 
With  fVaprant  breath  the  breeset  I  perfnme, 
And  gladden  all  things  with  mj  rainbow  drea: 
The  bee  cornea  aipping  every  eveatide, 

HU  dainty  i&ll; 
The  bnttarfly  within  my  onp  doth  hide 
From  threatening  ill.** 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  ciroling  star  with  honest  pride  doth  boast— 
"  Not  to  myself  alone  I  rise  and  set; 
I  write  npon  night's  coronal  of  jet. 
His  power  and  skill  who  formed  onr  myriad  host; 
A  friendly  beacon  at  heaven's  open  gate, 

I  gem  the  sky. 
That  man  might  ne'er  forget,  in  every  fkto. 
His  home  oa  high." 

"Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  heavy-laden  bee  doth  mormnring  hnm— 
**  Not  to  myself  alone  from  flower  to  flower 
I  rove  the  wood,  the  garden,  and  the  boww. 
And  to  the  hive  at  evening  weary  come: 
For  man,  for  man  the  luscious  food  I  pile 

With  busy  care, 
Content  if  this  repay  my  eeaselets  toll— 
A  scanty  share." 

"Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  soaring  bird,  with  lusty  pinion,  sings — 
**Not  to  myself  alone  I  raise  the  song: 
I  eheer  the  drooping  with  my  warbling  tongne: 
And  bear  the  mourner  on  my  viewless  wings; 
I  bid  the  hymnless  ehnrl  my  anthem  learn, 

And  God  adore; 
I  can  the  worldling  from  his  dross  to  tnm, 
And  sing  and  soar." 

**  Not  to  myself  alone," 

The  streamlet  whispers  on  its  pebbly  way— 

*'  Not  to  myself  alone  I  sparkling  glide: 

I  scatter  life  and  health  on  every  side, 

And  strew  the  fields  with  heri>  and  floweret  gay; 

I  sing  unto  the  oommoa,  bleak  and  bare, 

My  gladsome  tvae; 
I  sweeten  aad  refresh  the  laagaid  air 
In  drooghty  June." 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 

O  maa,  forget  not  thou,  earth's  hoaorad  prieetl 

Its  tongue,  its  sonl,  iu  life,  Ito  palse,  lu  heart. 

In  earth's  great  chorus  to  sastain  thy  part: 

Chiefest  of  guests  at  Love's  ungrudging  feast, 

Play  act  the  aiggard,  spurn  thy  native  clod. 

And  self  disown; 
Live  to  thy  neighbor,  live  nnto  thy  God, 
Not  to  thyself  alone! 
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TES  WIFX'S  APPEAX. 

Tbb  doek  strnck  eleven.  A  wonuui  sat  hy  the  itre- 
aide  rocking  lier  baby  to  sleep. 

The  room  was  a  small  one;  it  iras  a  poor  work- 
man's home;  yet  there  was  an  air  of  neatness  and 
oomfort  aboat  it.  The  floor  was  swept  clean,  the  ilre 
bnmed  bright,  and  crackled  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
few  articles  of  ftimlture,  which  were  neatly  placed 
about  the  room,  shone  in  the  flrelifarht,  their  clear  pol- 
ish reflecting  the  merry  blaze  of  the  flame. 

Tet  the  woman  seemed  to  be  sad  at  heart,  thongh 
the  elements  of  comfort  were  about  her.  She  sighed 
lh>m  time  to  time  as  she  glanced  at  the  cot  in  which 
her  baby  was  laid.  The  child  moaned  nneasily  in  its 
sleep,  for  it  was  sick—ill. 

She  stooped  down  to  gaze  at  it.  A  hectic  spot 
bnmed  on  either  cheek,  while  its  lips  were  parched 
and  pale.  The  poor  babe  tossed  its  head  uneasily 
from  side  to  side,  and  seemed  all  unconscious  of  the 
rocking  of  the  cradle,  which  now  ceased  to  lull  it  to 
its  wonted  slumber.  The  distreased  mother  wrung 
her  hands,  and  wailed  within  herself. 

But  suddenly  she  started  and  rose  up  at  the  sound 
of  a  footstep  on  the  pavement  without.  She  list- 
ened—the step  passed  by;  and  she  sank  back  in  her 
chair  again. 

"  Alas!"  she  sighed,  "  it  is  not  hel  When  will  he 
come!" 

She  listened  again.  She  approached  the  door- 
opened  it,  and  looked  out.  All  was  still  in  the  lonely 
street;  the  hum  of  the  city,  thongh  subdued  and 
muffled  by  the  falling  night,  still  reached  her  ears 
from  the  distant  thoroughfares.  Over  and  above  all- 
streets,  lamps,  and  city  thoroughfares— hung  high  up 
in  the  heavens— shone  the  clustering  flelds  of  stars, 
looking  down,  in  their  eternal  unpitying  gaze,  on  the 
turmoil,  the  sorrow,  and  the  suiferiDg,  of  this  lower 
world.  The  sight  of  those  calm  watchers— unvary- 
ing, imperishable,  eternal— is  at  times  full  of  sadness 
and  melancholy;  at  least,  so  now  did  this  lone  woman 
feel,  and  sadly  she  tunied  back  into  her  little  nook, 
where  her  child  lay.  She  dosed  the  door,  and  sat 
down  again  by  the  cradle. 

All  was  hushed  again,  and  now  she  listened  to 
another  distant  step  in  the  street  without.  Again 
she  stood  by  the  door.  The  dooks  <if  the  dty  were 
booming  the  hour  of  twelve  far  and  near. 

The  step  approached;  it  was  unsteady!  She  knew 
that  step;  and  her  heart  quailed  at  its  sound.  She 
knew  its  meaning.  Ahl  how  bright  she  once  looked 
at  hearing  the  elastic  tread  of  her  lover,  and,  after 
that,  of  her  husband— for  it  was  hel  But  now  it 
brought  with  it  only  sadness,  despair,  and  a  grim 
foreboding  of  sorrow  to  come. 

Tet  she  received  him  as  of  old— kissed  him  as  he 
entered,  and  welcomed  him  home  again,  as  she  had 
always  done. 

"  It  is  very  late,  WiWam,"  she  said. 

«« Weill  whatofthatr' 

<«  It's  lonely  ntting  up.» 

"And  who  told  you  to  sit  uj^f  Nobody  asked 
you.  What  business  have  you  to  sit  up?**  and  he 
hiccupped. 

The  poor  woman  burst  into  tears. 

**  Crying  again,  woman!  well,  what  good  will  that 
dof    Ton  donH  think  I  oan  Ibr  your  crying.*' 


"  I'm  afraid  not,  William.  But  go  to  bed;  and  we 
shall  talk  things  over  in  the  morning.*' 

"  Talk  things  over?  What  have  you  got  to  SAy, 
that  you  can't  say  it  nowl  Tenure  going  to  scold  me, 
I  suppose;  but  it's  all  of  no  use." 

"  No,  William;  you  know  well  enough  I  am  no 
scold.  I  have  never  spoken  an  angry  word  to  you 
yet,  since  I  became  your  wife,  and  I  will  not.  If  a 
husband  can  not  be  got  to  love  his  wife  and  have  a 
regard  for  her  comfort  without  scolding,  it  were  bet- 
ter to  give  him  up  at  once,"  she>88!d,  seriously. 

"  Why,  Katef  What  do  you  meanf  I  know  too 
have  been  a  good  wife,  and  an  aflbctionate  one;  but 
can't  a  man  stay  out  when  he  likes  without  his  wife 
setting  a-crying  when  he  cemes  home?  But  come — 
let's  to  bod."  ^ 

"  No,  William,  I  must  nurse  our  childP  He^  very 

in.« 

"  What!  ni?  and  I  didn't  know  of  it!  What^  the 
matterf 

"  I  cant  tell;  but  he's  feverish  and  restless,  and  I 
must  watch  by  him  for  the  night.  Go  to  bed  now, 
like  a  good  kind  fellow.  I  hope  it  will  be  all  well  in 
the  morning." 

"  Well,  be  it  80.  But  I  must  have  a  kiss  of  the 
baby  before  I  go."  And  he  approached  the  cradle  for 
the  purpose. 

Intoxicated  though  he  was,  he  could  see  how  much 
the  child  sufifered;  it  moaned  and  tossed  about  as  if 
in  pain.  He  would,  however,  have  lifted  the  child 
up  in  his  arms,  but  the  mother  dissuaded  h»m— it  was 
too  ill  for  that.  "  But  he  would  have  one  kias  of  the 
darling."  He  stooped  down,  and,  staggering,  would 
almost  have  fallen  over  the  cradle,  but  the  wife  held 
him  back. 

""O  William,"  she  cried,  « leave  Oe  child  alone! 
Tou  are  not  flt  to  touch  him.    Seel  you  frighten  him! 

Go,  BOW." 

He  staggered  back,  looking  conf^ised  and  adiamed. 
"  Well,"  said  he, "  I  am  sorry  for  this,  but  111  e'MJ  go. 
Poor  dear  little  WilUe." 

He  was  about  to  retire,  when,  turning  back,  he  sold 
hastily,  as  if  the  thought  had  for  the  moment  so- 
bered him— 

"  But  if  ^M  child  should  diet" 

"Then,  God's  wUl  be  done,»  said  the  mollier, 
sobbing. 

<<  O,  let  me  fetch  a  doctorP  he  cried,  with  a  look 
of  alarm, "  Pll  bring  one  in  a  few  minutes;  let  me 
go!" 

"  I  have  seen  to  that,  William;  the  doctor  has  been, 
and  done  what  he  could.    Now,  go!" 

And  he  went,  staggering,  to  his  sleeping  chamber; 
from  whence  the  sound  of  his  labored  breathing 
shortiy  proceeded;  and  the  drunken  snoring  of  the 
husband,  the  wailing  moan  of  the  sick  child,  and  the 
occasional  deep  sighs  of  the  watching  wife  and  mother, 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night  in  that  sad  little  household. 

The  morning's  light  peered  in  through  the  window- 
blinds,  and  still  found  the  mother  by  the  child*s 
cradle.  She  watched  there  by  her  flxvt-bom,  calling 
to  mind  its  sweet  winning  ways,  its  prattle,  and  its 
bright  looks.  But  now,  alas!  there  was  but  the  quiv- 
ering, clammy  lips,  through  whidi  the  ddld's  aonl 
seemed  fluttering.    Its  shortening  breath  labored  on, 
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and  itB  nptiimed  eyes  were  half  vailed  by  the  con* 
vuJded  lid.  SenselesBH  tuooiiscioaB,  and  belpleae,  never 
had  that  child  been  more  dear  to  the  mother's  heart 
than  now;  jet  love  could  not  save  it;  sorrow  could 
not  ransom  it.  There  was  a  long  breath,  a  sigh,  a 
gurgling  sound  in  the  throat— and  then  quiet:  it  was 
the  quiet  of  death.  Yet  still  the  mother  watched  for 
him  that  could  not  hear  her  weeping. 

At  length  the  morning  fairly  broke.  It  was  broad 
daylight,  and  the  husband  rose  fh>m  his  couch,  with 
red  eyes  and  heated  brain.  His  step  was  unsteady  as 
he  entered  the  apartment,  where  still  sat  the  mother 
by  her  dead  child. 

''  It's  late,"  said  the  husband,  advancing;  <'  I  ehall 
not  be  in  time  for  work.  Why  did  you  let  me  sleep 
so  long?''  1^ 

*'  Poor  mm  Willie!"  was  all  she  could  sob  out  in 
reply. 

*^  What's  the  matter?"  he  asked;  and  then,  pausing 
a  moment,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  the  events 
of  the  past  night.  ^*  I  think  you  said  the  child  was 
ill." 

"He's  dead!" 

"  O,  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "  it  can  not  be.*? 

He  looked  down  into  the  cradle,  and  there  lay  the 
child,  calm  and  placid  as  if  in  sleep,  yet  breathing 
not,  and  with  the  hue  of  death  upon  its  cheek.  He 
groaned,  and  sunk  into  a  chair  by  the  cradle-side, 
unable  to  speak. 

But  suddenly  there  passed  through  his  mind  the 
visions  of  the  past;  and  he  thought  of  the  sweet 
prattle  of  his  child  on  the  evenings  of  his  return  from 
labor— of  the  delight  he  had  felt  in  watching  his 
growing  intelligence— of  his  arch  wiles,  and  play- 
fulness— aod  then  of  the  patient  love  and  care  of 
his  wife,  now  bowed  down  in  silent  grief  beside 
him. 

*'0,  Kate,  this  is  a  sad  sight.  Our  poor,  dear 
child!"  and  the  strong  man  hid  his  fiice  in  his  hands, 
aftd  sobbed  audibly. 

She  took  his  hand.  He  looked  up  through  his 
tears,  and  said,  "  I  have  been  very  cruel  and  selfish 
toward  you.    Do  you  not  hate  me?" 

"No,  no!" said  the  weeping  wife;  "no,  William; 
but  here,  by  the  dead  body  of  this  our  firstr-born,  let 
me  speak  to  you  of  the  past." 

"  Not  now,  not  now!" 

"  William,  I  must:  I  have  thought  of  it  during  the 
night,  while  I  waited  for  you,  and  watched  by  your 
child  and  mine :  and  now  I  feci  it  to  be  right  to  speak  ' 
to  you,  though  it  is  in  sorrow." 

"  Be  merciful  to  me!" 

"I  have  no  word  of  nsproach  for  you,  William; 
but  I  would  speak  to  you  as  your  wife,  whom  you 
promieed  to  love  and  cherish  till  death." 

"  I  did!  I  dldi" 

"  You  took  me,  a  girl,  from  my  father's  house  and 
home,  where  I  was  happy.    You  loved  me." 

"  True!  and  I  love  you  now." 

"  I  believe  you,  William.  Well,  I  was  young,  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  world.  But  I  tried  to  make 
your  home  as  happy  as  mine  had  been  before.  I 
labored  to  make  it  cheerful  and  bright  for  you.  I 
sought  to  attract  you  to  my  side,  and  keep  you  at 
home  with  me  and  the  dear  child  there,  after  your 
hours  of  daily  labor  were  over." 


"  You  did,  Kate.  No  wife  could  have  been  more 
kind  and  good." 

"  William,  I  prayed  for  you;  I  thought  bat  of  you; 
I  lived  but  for  you." 

"  0,  spare  me.  I  know,  I  feel,  how  cruel  I  have 
been." 

"No,  only  thoughtless^  When  sober,  you  have 
always  been  kind  and  loving;  but  when  you  have 
spent  your  evenings  away  from  us,  and  come  in 


"  I  have  been  harsh  and  cruel~I  know  it  now." 

"  Dear  Williatn,  one  other  word,  and  I  have  done. 
Let  me  have  some  of  your  evening  leisure  spent  be- 
side me.  I  will  try  to  make  you  happy.  Sit  beside 
me  while  I  work;  and  if  I  do  not  know  so  much  aa 
the  companions  whom  you  meet  with  elsewhere, 
teach  me,  and  I  will  learn." 

"  O,  Kate,''  said  William,  sobbing,  "  I  never  felt 
your  love  so  dear  to  me  as  now.  Here,  by  the  body 
of  this  dear  child,  I  solemnly  promise  that  it  shall  be 
as  you  say.  I  will  forsake  those  haunts  of  dissipa- 
tion in  which  my  soul  had  well-nigh  been  lost,  and 
seek  peace,  and  pardon,  and  happiness,  again,  by 
your  side." 

And  it  was  so.  The  dark  shadow  passed  away 
fi'om  thft  household.  Time,  which  heals  all,  gradually 
assuaged  this  first  great  grief  of  both;  and  it  was 
converted,  by  Providence,  into  a  blessing.  The  hus- 
band was  restored  to  his  home  again,  and  to  the 
earnest  love  of  his  wife.  Comfort  flew  back  to  the 
hearth,  and  other  infant  treasures  replaced  that  which 
had  been  lost.  And  as  time  passed  on,  the  memory 
of  the  dead  infant  was  guarded  as  a  precious  treasure; 
for  its  death  had  been  sanctified  to  both.  The  prom- 
ise solemnly  made  by  its  cradle* cofiin  had  been  kept, 
and  peace  and  blessings  descended  in  rich  abundance 
upon  the  happy  cottage  home. 

COMFORT  AT  HOME. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  woman's  influence 
in  the  homo  should  be  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  man.  She  is  always  present,  or  ought  to  be. 
The  children  are  brought  up  under  her  eye,  and 
during  the  first  years  of  their  life  all  children  are 
taught  by  the  eye.  The  mother  is  their  example  and 
model,  and  what  she  is,  they  slowly  beoome.  The 
father  is  engaged  all  day  at  his  work  or  in  his  pro- 
fession. When  he  returns  in  the  evening,  the  chil- 
dren are  in  bed,  so  that  he  sees  little  of  them,  except 
on  Sunday.  Tliis  b  the  case  with  the  large  propor- 
tion of  families  of  working  men.  Then  the  husband, 
who  has  been  toiling  all  the  week  like  a  horse,  takes 
his  turn  at  nursing  the  baby  and  looking  after  the 
children.  But  the  mother  is  always  there— her  hands 
are  constantly  busy  in  the  house  from  morn  till  night, 
and  from  week  to  week.  It  is  to  her  that  the  children 
habitually  look  for  nourishment,  attention,  and  help; 
and  as  they  grow  older,  they  take  counsel  with  her 
respecting  their  conduct  in  life.  She  cherishes  them 
first  as  infants,  with  many  fond  kisses  and  caresses; 
then  she  tends  them  as  boys  and  girls,  with  much' 
labor  and  fatigue,  and  often  in  great  sorrow;  and 
when  they  are  launched  upon  the  world,  each  to  take 
part  in  its  labors,  its  anxieties,  and  its  trials,  still 
they  ever  fondly  turn  to  the  mother  for  counsel  and 
consolation  in  their  time  of  need.    Children  quite 
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naturally  love  their  mother,  and  can  not  help  imita- 
ting her.  When  she  is  kind,  good,  diligent,  patient, 
and  loving,  aa  she  ought  to  be,  children  may  even  be 
said  to  reverence  her;  and  unhappy  are  they  if  she 
do  not  at  leaat  inspire  them  with  gratitude  and  deep 
respect.  ^'  Miserable  indeed  is  the  man,"  says  J.  P. 
Biohter, "  for  whom  his  own  mother  has  not  made  all 
other  mothers  venerable." 

We  have  lately  mot  with  a  very  curious  instance  of 
the  remarkable  influence  exercised  by  the  mother  in 
the  formation  of  her  children's  character;  and  in  a 
quarter  where  one  would  scarcely  be  disposed  to  ex- 
pect it;  namely,  the  *^  Beports  of  Inspectors  of  Paro- 
chial School  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,"  where 
Mr.  Tuffnell,  in  his  excellent  report  on  l%e  Sckooh  cf 
the  Metropolitan  Dittrict^  makes  the  following  re- 
markable statement: 

"  On  the  mothers  mainly  depend  the  character  of 
the  rising  generation;  and  it  is  a  trite  remark,  that 
many  a  man  who  has  risen  to  eminence  in  the  world, 
traces  all  his  success  to  the  early  lessons  implanted 
by  his  mother's  care.  The  dependence  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  family  on  that  of  the  mother  is  more  espe- 
cially true  of  the  poorer  classes,  as  the  father  in  most 
cases  rarely  sees  his  children  from  morning  to  night. 
This  is  a  truth  so  well  established  that  it  has  even 
been  made  subservient  to  mercantile  calculation;  and 
I  was  informed,  in  a  large  factory  where  many  chil- 
dren were  employed,  that  the  managers  he/ore  they 
engaged  a  hoy,  always  inquired  into  the  mother'a  char- 
acter^ and  if  that  woe  eatiefactary,  they  were  tolerdUy 
certain  that  her  children  would  conduct  themeeltes  cor- 
reepondently,  Hfo  attention  was  paid  to  the  character 
of  the  father. » 

Shrewd,  long-headed,  practical  managers,  these 
must  have  been,  thus  to  have  gone  about  the  busi- 
ness of  selecting  their  young  hands.  And  they  are 
warranted  in  their  line  of  conduct  by  all  experience 
and  observation  of  human  life.  The  child  does  *'  take 
after"  the  mother,  rather  than  the  father;  and  you 
will  find  innumerable  instances  of  the  children  of 
bad  fathers  making  their  way  honorably  in  life, 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  good  mothers; 
but  where  the  mother  is  bad— no  matter  how  credit- 
ably conducted  the  father  may  be—the  instances  of 
success  on  the  part  of  the  children — that  is,  success 
in  its  highest  sense— are  comparatively  rare.  Of 
course  the  chances  of  success  for  the  children  are 
much  greater  when  man  and  wife  go  hand  and  hand 
in  the  proper  up-bringing  of  the  family;  for  it  is  the 
man's  earnestness  or  lukewarmness  which  in  most 
cases  regulates  the  amount  of  useful  activity  apparent 
in  the  well-doing  of  his  wife  and  family. 

Now,  the  first  condition  of  a  happy  home,  where 
good  influences  prevail  over  bad  ones,  is  comfort.  It 
is  the  soil  on  which  the  young  being  grows  the  most 
kindly.  Where  there  are  carking  cares,  quemlous- 
ness,  untidiness,  slovenliness,  and  dirt,  there  can 
be  no  comfort  either  for  husband  or  children.  The 
poor  man  who  has  been  working  all  day,  expects  to 
have  something  as  a  compensation  for  his  toil.  The 
least  that  his  wife  can  do  for  him,  is  to  make  the 
house  snug,  clean,  and  tidy,  against  his  home-coming 
at  eve.  That  is  the  truest  economy— the  best  house- 
keeping—the worthiest  domestic  management— which 
makes  the  home  so  pleasant  and  agreeable,  that  a 


man  feels,  when  entering  it,  that  he  la  going  into  a 
kind  of  sanctuary;  and  when  there,  that  there  is 
no  alehouse  attraction  which  can  draw  him  away 
Aromit. 

Slovenliness  in  any  bouse  is  really  very  expensive. 
A  little  money  well  laid  out  by  a  woman  of  good 
taste — and  there  is  no  reason  why  even  the  poorest 
woman  should  not  spend  her  money  with  taste  as 
well  as  prudence— goes  a  great  way  in  making  a 
house  neat,  graceful,  and  cheerful.  Men,  like  chil- 
dren, are  very  much  attracted  through  the  eye.  Was 
it  not  the  charm  of  the  girl,  her  neat  dress,  and 
attractive  air,  which  first  attracted  the  youth,  and  led 
him  to  make  this  girl  his  wife?  Is  there  any  reason 
why  she  should  cease  to  take-  those  pains  to  keep  up 
the  flow  of  his  love  by  such  simple  i^|hods,  now 
that  the  twain  are  mated  for  life!  Onl^oontrary, 
she  should  now,  as  before,  strive  to  preserve  her  tidi- 
ness, neatness,  smiles,  and  grace— charms  which, 
however  trivial  they  may  seem,  gave  the  young  un- 
wedded  man  great  pleasure,  and  perhaps  constituted 
the  sum  total  of  her  fortune.  It  was  for  these  that 
he  married  her.  Is  there  any  excuse,  then,  for  her, 
if,  when  ij^arried,  the  young  wife  should  cease  to  take 
pains  to  please  her  husband  as  before;  and  instead  of 
a  neat  comely  girl,  appear  before  him  with  her  hair 
and  dress  in  disorder,  and  involved  in  a  maze  of  oon- 
fasion  and  dirtf  No!  young  housewife.  See  to  it 
that  you  take  a  proper  pride  in  yourself— have  a 
respect  for  your  own  personality.  For  if  you  do  not 
respect  your  own  person,  neither  will  your  husband 
do  so. 

And  then  there  is  the  respect  due  for  the  house- 
not  the  mere  sleeping  or  lodging  place — not  only  a 
dwelling  in  which  to  eat  and  drink— but  a  home— a 
training  place — a  sanctuary— a  temple — where  soul, 
mind,  heart,  and  body  are  alike  to  be  refreshed  and 
invigorated  anew  for  the  battle  of  life.  The  home 
must  be  made  gay  and  bright— reflecting  the  U^te, 
order,  economy,  and  domestic  virtues  of  the  good 
housewife.  Taste  here  again  is  a  true  economist. 
The  eye  ought  to  be  satisfied  as  well  as  the  stomach. 
And  a  little  money— a  very  trifle  indeed — well  spent, 
will  go  a  great  way  in  these  cheap  times  toward  mak- 
ing a  house  not  only  tidy,  but  tasteful,  ornamental, 
neat,  and  snug.  Hang  up  a  picture — ^why  not?  You 
can  now  get  a  beautiful  woodcut  or  engraving  for  a 
mere  trifle;  and  how  gay  the  walls  look  that  are  thus 
decorated.  A  fine  subject  hung  against  a  wall  gives  a 
look  of  intelligence  to  a  house.  As  some  one  has  said 
of  a  picture  of  a  Madonna  hung  against  the  wall,  '*  It 
looks  as  if  a  bit  of  heaven  were  in  the  room."  But 
even  though  you  may  not  be  able  to  put  up  a  print, 
at  least  have  the  house  clean.  There  is  parity, 
comfort,  and  health  in  that.  Cleanliness  costs  noth- 
ing but  a  little  extra  labor— that  is  all.  And  if  it 
makes  a  man  love  his  home,  and  attracts  him  oftener 
to  it,  is  not  such  labor  well  bestowed?  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  wealth  is  necessary  to  make 
a  home  comfortable.  It  is  mainly  the  diligent  h&nd 
of  the  housewife  that  does  it.  And  the  wife  wlio  has 
made  her  home  clean  and  snug— who  has  made  the 
best  of  every  thing,  and  performed  her  household 
duties  diligently,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  has 
worked  well  and  nobly,  and  assuredly  she  will  have 
her  reward  in  due  season. 
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Fbxau  EouOATioic.— W«  hav«  raoeived  a  pamphlat,  which 
w  hardly  know  wh«th«r  to  oall  a  hook  or  a  oatatofoe.  la- 
dMd,  it  is  both.  It  oontaiat  the  Catalogno  and  tho  Conrso  of 
Btady  of  tho  ladiaaa  Atbarr  Femalo  Collofo  at  Now  Albany, 
with  sovoral  addrossos  doliTorod  at  tho  dodicationof  tho  bnildiag 
and  the  openinc  of  tho  Mhool.  Tho  addroMot  aro  fonr  in  nnm- 
ber,  being  an  Addroat  to  tho  Tratteoi,  by  Rot.  C.  B.  DaridMrn; 
Dedicatory  Addroti,  by  Profoieor  Lanabeo;  Inangwation  Ad- 
dreuyby  Rev.  mwardK/Oopor,  Proridontof  the  institution;  and 
Charge  to  tho  President,  by  Hon.  Salem  Town.  There  was 
also  another  address  delivered  on  the  oooasion,  at  evening,  by 
Bev.  L.  W.  Berry,  Piestdontof  the  Indiana  Asbvy  University, 
which  ought  to  have  been  published,  as  it  was  one  of  tho  most 
able  and  appropriate  addresses  on  ednoation  wo  ever  had  tho 
pleasure  of  hearing.  It  was,  however,  wholly  oztemporaaeoos; 
and  as  Dr.J^ry  had  in  a  few  days  to  leave  home  to  attend 
the  GoneranHlBronce  in  Boston,  we  suppose  he  was  unavoid- 
ably prevented  from  writing  it  out,  as  he  was  requested,  in 
season  for  it  to  be  inolndod  in  tho  pamphlet.  Among  tho  pab- 
lished  addresses  it  may  not  seem  invidions  to  mention  with 
peculiar  praise  that  of  Dr.  Town.  Wo  well  remember  tho 
favorable  and  deep  impression  made  on  all  who  heard  it.  Dr. 
Town  is  a  veteran  in  the  cause  of  oducation.  His  appearance 
is  strikingly  venerable.  His  ago  can  not  be  less  than  seventy 
years;  yot  is  not  his  mental  eye  dim  nor  bis  intelleotnal 
strength  abated.  Vor  an  hour  he  enchained,  as  by  magic,  the 
largo  audience,  who  by  their  presence  inspired  the  speaker 
with  the  fervor  and  the  eloquence  of  youth.  The  opening  of 
an  institution  of  the  highest  order  for  the  education  of  females 
in  the  beantiftil  city  of  New  Albany  was  an  occasion  of  deep 
interest  and  of  cheering  hope.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  not 
within  the  bounds  of  tho  state  of  Indiana  a  single  female  sem- 
inary established  by  the  enterprise  and  supported  by  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  largo,  wealthy,  and  influential  body  of  Christian 
people  who  acknowledge  the  name  of  Asbury  as  one  entitled 
to  peculiar  respect  and  to  veneration.  There  are  now  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  least 
fonr  seminaries  devoted  exclusively  to  femalo  education,  and 
three  others  admitting  both  sexes.  These  sominaries  aro  all 
firmly  established,  well  organized,  and  some  of  them  well  en- 
dowed.    May  they  all  secure  the  success  they  so  well  deserve! 

Thb  Thrsb  Temptations  of  Toitmo  Men,  by  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Fisher f  D.  D.f  Pastor  9f  the  Fvrth-Strtst  PresbgierUm 
Church,  Cinciuiuiti,  has  been  left  us  for  inspection  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Moore  &  Anderson,  of  this  city.  The  book  is  gotten 
up  in  fine  style.  The  contents  are  indicated  thus:  The  Sirens; 
The  Wine-Cup;  The  Card-Table;  The  Slayer  of  the  Strong; 
The  Play-Honse;  The  Web  of  Vice;  The  Path  of  Infidelity; 
The  Christian  Lawyer;  The  Mosaic  Law  of  Usury;  Commer- 
eial  Morality.  Dr.  Fisher  writes  with  a  graphic  pen,  and  these 
topics  receive  no  mean  handling  or  second-rate  discussion  from 
him.  We  most  heartily  commend  the  volume  to  the  class  of 
readers  for  whom  it  was  specially  prepared;  and  we  hope,  fur- 
thermore, that  any  of  our  patrons,  specially  young  ladies,  who 
have  young  brothers,  will  see  to  it  that  a  copy  is  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  latter  for  their  serious  and  careful  reading.  Great 
good  will  be  the  result  thereof. 

Missions  in  the  Tonga  and  Fkbjbe  Islands.  Bp  Rev. 
Walter  Lotory.  JVeto  York:  CarUon  4*  Phillips.  1852.— 
This  work,  comprised  in  five  hundred  pages  duodecimo,  is  most 
interesting  in  its  details  and  descriptions.  Its  record  reipect* 
ing  the  conversion  of  the  cannibals  of  the  Feojee  Islands,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity on  record.  Mr.  Lowry  was  and  is  yet  a  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Wesleyan  Society's  missions  in  New  Zealand, 
and  a  visitor  of  the  Friendly  and  Feejee  Islands.  We  think 
no  lover  of  religion  will  be  disappointed  in  the  reading  of  the 
work. 

Woman:  a  Poem,  by  James  W.  Ward,  is  the  title  of  a  neat 
little  volume  of  some  forty  duodecimo  pages,  which  we  have 
read  with  much  pleasure.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Ward 
^  Taylor,  Fourth-street,  for  a  copy  of  the  work. 
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Ths  Mstbodut  Quastbelt  Bstuw,  /or  Oetobert  has, 
besides  its  short  reviews  and  notices  of  books,  the  following 
list  of  articles: 

1.  The  Meeaiie  Aeeonut  qf  Creation,  by  Professor  Thompson, 
of  South  Hanover  College,  la.,  reads  well,  and  will  prove  prof- 
itable to  the  careful  reader. 

8.  Hannah  More  is  a  paper  of  some  length,  but  one  that 
will  command  a  very  general  reading.  It  is  anonymous,  but,  if 
we  should  be  allowed  to  guess,  we  would  say  that  the  editor  of 
the  Quarteriy  had  something  to  do  with  iu  authorship.  Hannah 
More  died  September  7,  1833,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  She 
left  a  handsomf  fortune,  having  aoenmulaied  by  her  pen  alone 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  was  bequeathed 
to  different  charitable  institutions. 

3.  The  Theory  ^f  Reaeeuistg,  also  anonymous,  is  a  review 
of  an  English  work  bearing  this  title,  by  Thomas  Bailey,  and 
will  require  connected  thought  in  its  perusal. 

4.  MerriU  Caldwell,  by  Rev.  8.  T.  Vail,  of  the  Bibaoal  In- 
stitute, will  be  deemed  a  popular  ariicle.  It  is  an  excellent 
estimate  of  a  most  exoeUent  and  talented  Christian  author  and 
professor,  and  one  whose  oarly  death  has  been,  and  is  yet, 
widely  lamented  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  «  What 
a  change,*'  said  Professor  Caldwell  on  his  death-bed  to  his 
youthful  and  dearly  loved  wife,  "  what  a  change  there  will  be 
with  you  when  I  am  taken  away!  Your  cares  and  anxieties 
fof  me  will  all  cease,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  —  —  — 
to  be  sad,  if  you  will;  but  yon  will  not  lie  down  upon  your 
pillow  and  cryl  Surely  you  will  trust  God;  and  if  yon  should 
visit  the  spot  where  I  lie,  you  will  not  select  a  sad  and  mournful 
timo— you  will  not  go  in  the  shade  of  the  evening  or  in  tho 
dark  night;  but  you  will  go  in  the  morning,  in  tho  bright  sun- 
shine, and  when  the  birds  are  singing." 

5«  The  Oenealogiee  qf  Chriet  has  been  recommended  enough 
by  us  when  we  say,  that  it  is  firom  the  pen  of  James  Strong, 
Esq.,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  whose  Harmony  and  Exposition  of 
the  Gospels  was  noticed  at  length  in  our  last  number. 

6.  Jacob  MbotVe  Young  Christians,  probably  from  the  pea 
of  Dr.  M'Clintock,  reads  well.  The  concluding  sentence  of 
the  article  reads  thus:  "  The  three  volumes  together  mako  a 
handsome  little  collection,  and  contain  a  valuable  system  of 
practioal  divinity— theology  made  easy;  and  whoever  possesses 
and  uses  them  with  a  heart  to  be  profited,  will  soon  learn  to 
esteem  them  for  their  matter  rather  than  for  their  dress!"  The 
threo  volumes  referred  to  are  Harper's  very  neat  edition  of  the 
Young  Christian,  the  Comer-Stone,  and  the  Way  to  Do  Good, 
by  Rev.  Jacob  AbboU,  a  member  of  the  New  England  Congre- 
gational Church,  amd  widely  known  in  the  religious  and  literary 
circles  of  our  country. 

The  National  Magazine  reports  iuelf  finely.  Friend 
Stevens  improves  upon  every  number.  The  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  on  "  The  Christianity  for  the  Times,"  is  just  such 
an  article  as  we  have  long  wished  to  see.  It  will  do  great  good. 
The  sketch  of  Coleridge  in  the  October  number  has  things  in 
it  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  readers,  and  one  that  will 
captivate. 

The  Knickerbocker,  for  October,  has  rather  an  excess  of 
poetical  articles,  bnt  several  prose  pieces  of  quite  an  agree- 
able cast.  Reminiscences  of  Childhood  is  a  graphic  sketch; 
and  we  see  oar  friend  and  co-laborer  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate  is  pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion,  as  he  has  trans- 
ferred the  most  of  it  to  his  paper  of  October  20th,  under  the 
head  of  "  The  Days  Gone  By,"  in  the  department  of  Extracts 
of  Correspondence. 

EuzA  CooK*8  Journal  reaches  as  pretty  regularly,  and 
with  many  greetings  on  our  parts,  albeit  there  is  an  article 
now  and  then  whose  doctrine  we  can  not  indorse  at  all.  For 
insUnce,  the  tirade  in  the  June  number  on  the  Maine  Liquor 
Law  is  senseless  and  much  out  of  place.  Come,  come,  sister 
Eliza,  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  talk  as  yon  do  about  a  law  of 
which  yon  know  so  little.  Let  us  alone;  we  know  the  law 
does  work  well,  and  we  know,  also,  that  it  is  exactly  what  we 
have  long  wanted. 
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Wxra  Daottmber  closet  the  y«n,  Mid  trith  tbU  nvmbsr  qIdmi 
tk«  twelfth  Tolnme  of  the  Ladiei'  Repoeitoiy.  The  ftitvre,  to 
w,  is  nnreTealed.  To  yoa,  reader,  however,  if  joa  will  btrt 
renew  four  name  at  a  tQbeoriber  Ibr  the  neat  voleMe,  we  oaa 
promito  much  that  will  both  Inteiett  and  impiDTe.  It  it  trae, 
we  have  not  now  the  name  of  the  new  editor.  Thla  page  foea 
to  prett  before  the  Book  Oommittee  decidei  that  matnr,  and 
before  we  can  tell  who  will  in«iidil7  meet  700  aioand  yonr 
oenter.tablea  and  fireaides.  We  dovbt  not,  whoever  la  ehotea 
will  do  for  70a  all  that  it  in  hit  power.  Bat  for  aa  editor  of 
even  exalted  taJenU  to  raeceed  well,  it  it  neoetaary  that  we 
ha;re  a  large  list  of  tnbteribert.  No- man  hiet  to  tit  down  and 
wrilie  aitielet  for  a  few  readert  onlf.  Ho  can  jatt  at  well,  and 
better,  addreat  tboatanda  than  hnndrada  by  h!a  pen.  He  will 
hare  more  to  ttimnlate  him-HOMce  to  excite  and  draw  forth  hit 
powert.  Doet  the  oniat  or  the  preacher  like  ajioate  half 
filled,  or  here  and  there  a  teat  filled,  and  yonder,  and  hither, 
and  thither  teatt  entirely  vacant?  Not  more  doea-  the  editor 
like  a  tcattered  and  limited  litt  of  pauons  to  tpeak  to.  CMve, 
friondt,  a  tme  and  a  hearty  lift  joit  now  to  the  enterprite  of 
elevating  and  tnttaining  the  Repotitory.  Let  there  be  a  tnb* 
icription  lit<^  not  of  a  few  hnndred  or  afewtliootand  nAmet,  bot 
let  there  be  a  litt  tnch  at  will  tpeak,  and  one  in  tiae  never  yet 
eqnalet^  in  the  publication  of  the  periodical.  The  thiag  can  b« 
done.  The  ladlet  can  do  it.  Any  thing  to  which  they  addreaa 
themadvet  can  be  aooomplitbed.  Let  there  be  an  eifort  in 
thit  matter.  Set  about  the  work,  good  frlendt,  and  tot  abont  it 
now.  Procraatination  will  accomplith  nothing  but  evil.  The 
lolqect  demandt  prompt  action.  Can  you  not,  dear  firiend, 
yonrtetf  ahready  a  tubtcriber,  give  ut  your  name  for  next  yearl 
We  attnre  yo%)ron  thall  be  well  treated  and  well  fed— morally, 
intellectually,  aad  religtonaly.  Could  you  not  do  even  more 
than  to  renew  your  namef  Why  not  go  and  tee  yoor  lady 
acquaintance,  and  get  her  name  at  a  tubtcriberl  Surety,  for 
kindnett  and  company't  take,  there  are  tome,  we  think,  who 
would  do  thIt.  Before  tome  people  perform  a  thing,  they  with 
to  be  atked  and  urged.  Can  you  not  urge  the  matter  tome- 
whati  Do  ft  kindly,  politely,  bot  do  it  in  eameat,  and  many 
thank  t,  warm  and  hearty,  from  nt  and  the  pnblithert  thall  yon 
have  for  your  labor.  We  have  big  mkiUbookt  on  hand,  and 
we  want  a  >ig  tnbtcription  litt.  We  thall  expect  nothing  elae. 
Let  nt  tee  how  verr  large  and  how  Very  lon^nr  Ht»«f  namet 
can  be. 

At  our  Teligfont  coagregatioot  are  made  up  of  ladiet  a«  ^U 
at  of  gentlemen,  we  hope  we  thall  not  get  tcolded  for  tayinf , 
in  reference  to  public  religions  services,  that  we  do  n^t  ltk> 
Umf  sermons.  Our  whole  nature  h  set  against  them,  and  we 
have  spoken,  and  intend  yet  to  speak  against  them.  Wesley 
thought  that  any  man  who  would  preach  beyond  thirty  minnies 
in  length  was  preaching  to  very  little  or  no  purpose.  We  see 
nothing,  in  a  change  of  the  circumstances  or  the  times,  to  war- 
rant  any  departure  from  the  principle.  Unlett  a  man  is  ex- 
tremely unctions  in  the  pulpit,  and  unless  he  be  on  fire  with  his 
subject*  any  thing  like  prolixity  in  his  discourse  will  preUy 
much  defeat  all  the  design  of  that  discourse.  People  will  be- 
come littlest  and  impatient,  and  the  good  impressions  which 
may  have  been  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  services 
will  have  been  almost  wholly  dissipated  toward  the  close.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  these  good  impressions  ought  to  be 
thus  dissipated;  but  we  say  most  promptly  that  they  are  dissi- 
pated, and  there  we  leave  the  snbject.  The  fact  exists:  who 
will  mal(e  it  otherwiset 

In  connection  with  what  we  have  just  said,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  on  the  part  of  preachera — and  we  do  not  now  mean 
Methodist  preachers  exclusively,  hut  the  ministry  in  general — 
that  the  foolish  iMuctice  of  reading  instead  of  preaching  ser- 
mons it  not  the  practice  which  will  result  in  the  world's  con- 
version. Right  glad  are  we  to  see  our  Presbyterian  and  other 
friends  practically  and  energetically  repudiating  the  tame  mo- 
notony of  manuscript  discourses.  People  can  read  good  ser- 
mons at  home.  The  world  is  fall  of  "sermon  books;**  and 
whoever  desires  the  pleasure  of  their  pemtal,  can  have  that 
pleasure  at  almost  any  time,  and  for  a  more  trifle.    The  read 


speeahoa  A  Edmund  Burke  in  tike  Engtisk  Pariiameat  »boQt  _ 
often  pat  people  to  tieop  aa  any  tbtaf  else;  and  the  temoM  of 
Whitefield^  had  they  anipb  bee»  ioad  to  aooBgrtgation,  wo« 
hatfe  aaonnted  to  juat  about  nothing.    ]&  it  tJie  eye,  aad  Um 
voicor  the  living,  glowing  eountenanoe,  and  the  whole  impai- 
sieaed  body,  that  atovea  the  lend  fimn  the  heart,  and  sihlies 
fire  from  the  flinty  budnett  of  the  aoaL    To  pieach,  bow. 
ever,  vrHh  good  eflect  exlomporaneontly,  implies  patient  stMlr. 
Sobort  Hall'M  antwor  aa  to  what  ooastitotod  the  fm  qtaiity 
of  a  good  termon,  wae  foil  of  wiadoM.    <•  Prtpowstisn,"  saia 
he^  "i»  the  first  qnaUfioation,  the  aoeond  ^ilifieatiea,  Um 
third,  the  only  Irae  qnalifieation  for  the  tme  Gospel  Binisivf.* 
Without  this  the  preacher  might  be  uriihoat  aloMMt  vnrr  thiai. 
To  get  ap  and  aeloot  a  taxt  at  random,  and  to  preach  at  rao. 
dom,>ia»  to  tay  the  loaat  of  the  thing,  very  injadieioos  tad 
ii^nrioaa.    More  generalitiet»  or  mere  aaeodotet  relaled  ta  t    1 
careloaa  or  improper  ntaoaer,  eflect  no  good,  bat  fieqaeatly    I 
caato  great  miachiof.    Let  the  ministor  of  th^Uy  One  tte    ' 
fowad  much  in  Ms  atady,  macb  with  his  Bible,  IVanch  with    | 
hi!  God,  and  hla  tueoese  will  bo  great,    Aa  anqoencbed  and    | 
unwMBehablo  desire  to  save  toaia  is  the  prisae  chaiaetenstic  of    ^ 
the  true  Goepel  preaoher.    He  mutt  have  thit  fiseling,  this  ail-    ^ 
abtorfoing  pattioa;  without  it,  his  way  will  be  bedced  and    1 
choked  up  with  briers  and  thoma,  foil  of  misery  and  nacomfort-    ' 
ablenoaa,  and  much  sorrow;  and  better  had  one  be  striving  ia 
tome  other  calling  tfaaa  thus  striving  in  the  ministnr.    Woold   , 
that  the  world  and  the  Choreh  had  a  fow  mom  men  witii 
Eliaha's  maatio  oa— moo  whose  hearta  bum  for  the  talvatioa 
of  buauuB  toolt,  and  whoeo  whole  being  is  wrapped  up  in  tbs   | 
contideratjon.  How  thall  I  mott  effbetnally  accomplish  my 
Maater's  work,  and  how  many  can  I  save  from  the  perdiuoa  of 
the  nngodlyl 

Among  the  various  inquiries  which  our  eoirespondents  makt 
of  us,  we  find  one  from  an  oot-of-lown  friend  lately  in  refcrvDcs 
to  marriage.    -I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine,**  says  ow   I 
friend,  "that  men  should  not  marry  aaless  they  can  not  oslr 
maintain  Vm  themselvea  the  social  position  to  which  they  htvt 
been  aoenstomed,  bot  extend  the  benefits  of  that  positien  to   , 
their  wives  and  children.*'    Nor  do  we  believe  in  it  either. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  a  man  and  wife  should  be  tbe 
arbiters  of  their  own  fortnne.    Frequently  it  happens  that  th« 
less  a  new-married  couple  have  the  better  it  is  for  them.    Tbey 
feel  their  sense  of  dependence,  and  ihof  sot  about  the  work  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  in  good  earnest.    It  is  all  a  piece  of 
nonsense  that  some  young  men  and  women  have,  thai  they 
should  have  just  as  much  a  d  just  aa  nice  fornitaie  and  fixtarei 
A  begin  housekeeping  with  as  their  parents  bavo-^not  as  mocb 
as  their  parents  ktui  in  their  outset  in  life,  but  as  much  as  their 
parents  have  after  long  yean  of  patient  aecnojaUiion  and  loil. 
It  is  the  wriaen  opinion  of  aa  English  Muthoresi,  that  tiie 
country  hat  become  filled  with  "poor,  old  maids,  uifliog,  co- 
quettish young  ladies,  and  nice-cigar-smoking,  good-for-noihiag 
yoang  men,  in  conteqnenoe  of  the  prevalence  of  the  principle, 
that  the  frethly-married  couple  must  keep  op  the  rank  to  which 
they  have  been  accnstomed  under  the  paternal  roof."    We  do 
not  go  on  the  ground  iltat  a  yoang  man  should  make  propo:ial> 
of  immediate  marriage  to  a  lady  friend  before  he  lias  com* 
pletod  hit  trade  or  profession,  and  while  hit  ,HH:kets  are  entiiely 
empty.    Bat  we  preach  tbe  doctrine,  that  to  soon  as  a  yunof 
man  has  completed  that  trade  or  profession,  and  to  toon  as  he 
has  accumalated  enough  of  money  to  parchate  a  stove,  a  wash- 
tub,  with  some  other  indispensable  fixtures,  it  is  time  for  hioi 
to  be  closing  his  overtnres,  and  giving  up  his  days  of  courtship. 

The  snbject  of  doing  something  for  the  poor  needie-womea 
of  our  great  cities  bat  recently  been  revived  and  largely  dis- 
cussed. A  commodious  building,  in  an  eligible  part  of  New 
York  city,  has  been  famished  to  an  association  of  these  poor 
seamstresses,  which  promises  much  good.  Boarding  and  lodf- 
ing  are  allowed  the  inmates  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  week.  We  hope  most  sincerely  that  this  enterprise  will 
succeed,  and  that  it  will  only  prove  the  beginning  of  ^ood  days 
for  a  very  large  bnt  most  shamefully  oppressed  class  of  the  popo- 
latlon  of  our  large  cities.  We  shall  Uke  occasion  hereafter  to 
refer  to  this  matter,  as  results  develop  themselves,  and  as  we 
become  familiar  with  them. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  oents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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